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mountain of Paleftine, held in the greateit veneration 

as the fcene of our Saviour’s crucifixion. It acquir- 
ed thefe two names, probably, from its roundnefs, or re- 
femblance to a human fkull, or, as others fay, from its being 
bare and deftitute of verdure. Theophylact fays, that by a 
tradition defcended from the fathers, Adam, (or as others 
fay, Adam’s head) was buried here, and therefore, fays 
he, Chrift, who was to heal the fall and death of Adam, 
was here crucified, that where the beginning of death was, 
there might be the diffolution of it. The witneffes of this 
tradition adduced by Theophyla& are Origen, Tertullian, 
Epiphanius, Athanafius, and St. Auguftin. St. Jerom ob- 
ferves, that this is a favourable interpretation, and pleafing 
to the ears of the people; but nottrue. It anciently ftood 
without the walls of the city of Jerufalem, and was the place 
where criminals were executed according to the Mofaic law. 
But the Roman emperor Adrian having ordered the city to be 
re-built a little to the north of its former fituation, Mount 
Calvary was enclofed within the walls. See Evia Capitoe 
fina. This mountain was cleared by order of Helena, 
the mother of Conftantine ; and fitted for the foundation of 
a church by cutting down feveral parts of the rock and ele- 
vating others. But this was done with fo mucli care, that 
no part of the hill which immediately related to our Sa- 
viour’s paffion was altered or diminifhed. Accordingly that 
part of Calvary, where it is faid Chrift was faftened to the 
crofs, is left entire; being about 10 or 12 yards f{quare. 
The magnificent church ereéted on this fpot by order of 
Helena was, therefore, built in fuch a manner as to com- 
prehend as many fcenes of our Saviour’s fufferings as could 
be conveniently enclofed. This ftately edifice is ftill fland- 
ing, and kept in good repair, by the offerings of the pil- 

Vou. V1. 


pegs or Goicorna, in Ancient Geography, a 


Strahan and Prefton, 
New-ftreet Square. 


,Maronites, &c. 


grims, who annually refort to it, as well as the contribution 
of feveral Chriftian princes. It is 100 paces long, and 6a 
wide ; the walls of it are of ftone, the roof of cedar; the 
eaft end enclofes mount Calvary, and the weft comprehend 
the holy fepulchre. The former is covered with a noble cu- 
pola, fupported by 16 maffive columns, which were encruft- 
ed with marble. The centre of it is open on the top juft 
over the fepulchre ; and above the high altar at the eaft 
end is another ftately dome. The nave of the church con- 
ftitutes the choir, and in the infide,aifles are the places 
where the moft remarkable circumftances of Chrift’s paffion 
were tranfacted, together with the tombs of Godfrey and 
Baldwin, the two firft Chriftian kings of Jerufalem. An 
afcent of 22 fteps leads to a chapel, where that part of Cal- 
vary is fhewn on which Chrift was crucified, aud the very 
hole in the rock, in which his crofs was fixed. The altar 
hath three croffes in it, and is richly adorned with other 
coftly embellifhments, particularly with 46 filver lamps of 
immenfe value, that hang before it and are kept conftantly 
burning. Adjoining to this is another {mall chapel, front- 
ing the body of the church. At the weft end is that of the 
fepulchre, which is hewn out of the folid rock, and has a 
{mall dome or lantern, fupported by pillars of porphyry. 
The cloifter round the fepulchre is divided into fundry cha- 
pels, appropriated to the feveral feéts of Chriftians, who 
ufed to refide there, fuch as the Latins, Greeks, Syrians, 
Armenians, Abyfiines, Georgians, Neftorians, Cophtites, 
But thefe, fays Maundrell, except four, 
viz. the Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and Cophtites, have 
abandoned their quarters, not being able to fuftain the fe- 
vere rents and extortions, which their Turkith landlords im- 
pofe upon them. The apartments of the Latins are on the 
north-weft ; to them belongs the care of the church, and 

_ they 
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they make every day a folemn proceffion, with tapers and cru- 
cifixes, and other ceremonies, to the feveral fanétuaries of the 
church. Accordingly they are obliged to refide conftantly 
in it; the Turks keeping the keys, and not fuffering any 
of them to go out, but obliging them to receive their provi- 
fions through a wicket. Ealter is the time at which the 
chief ceremonies are performed within this place ; and thefe 
chiefly confit in reprefentations of Chrilt’s paffion, cruci- 
fixion, death, and refurreétion, At this folemnity, every 
pigrim, paying a certain fee, is admitted to affilt at the fo- 
lemn proceflion and other ceremonies: of thefe there is 
commonly a vaft concourfe. Some of them choofe to enter 
on Good-Friday, and ftay till Ealter-Monday. 

Catvary, a term ufed in catholic countries fora kind 
of chapel of devotion, raifed ona hillock near a city; in 
memory of the place where Jefus Chrift was crucified near 
Ferufalem. Such is the Calvary of St. Valerian, near Paris; 
which is accompanied with feveral little chapels, in each 
whereof ts reprefented in {culpture one of the myfteries of 
the paffion. 

Catvary, in Heraldry, a crofs fo called, becaufe it re- 
fembles thac on which our Saviour fuffered : it is always fet 
upon:{teps. : 

CALUBO Istanps, in Geography, lie to the S.E. of 
Dorneo ifland in the Eaft Indies; a little to the S. of E. 
from cape Salatan, and to the W. of S. from Laut ifland. 

CALUCULA, in Ancient Geography, a {mall town of 
Spain, placed by Pliny and Ptolemy in the department of 
Hifpalis. 

CALVELUZZO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the province of Bafilicata ; 10 miles S. of Potenza. 

CALVENSANO, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Mi- 
lan, feated on the Adda. 

CALVENTURAS, a {mall ifland in the bay of Ben- 
gal, near the coaft of Ava. N. lat. 16°54’. E. long. 

Peon 

CALVERT, Gerorce, in Biography, baron of Balti- 
more, founder of the province of Maryland in North America, 
was the defcendant of a noble family in Flanders, and born 
at Kipling in Yorkfhire in 1582. After finifhing his edu- 
cation ac Oxford he became fecretary to fir Robert Cecil, in 
the reign of James I. by whofe favour he was made clerk of 
the privy-council, and received the honour of knighthood. 
In 1619 he was appointed one of the principal fecretaries of 
ftate ; but though he difcharged the office with great fide- 
lity and diligence, he refigned it in 1624, honeftly confeffing 
to the king that he was become a convert to the Roman 
Catholic religion. He was continued, however, a member 
of the privy-council during this reign, and in 1625 created 
baron of Baltimore in the kingdom of Ireland, at which 
time he reprefented the univerfity of Oxford in parliament. 
Having been conftituted by patent, during his fecretarythip, 
proprietor of a province in Newfoundland, he named it 
** Avalon ;” and expended upon it a large fum. But 
though he twice vifited it in perfon, and refcued it from a 
French invafion, he at length abandoned it, and obtained 
from Charles I. a patent for the full property of the diftri@ 
fince called Maryland. This he fettled, and in his dealings 
with the natives difplayed as much juttice and good faith as 
William Penn did in his fettlement of Pennfylvania. He. 
likewife eftablifhed a mott liberal code of religious toleration 
in his province, fo that it became not only the refort of a 
number of Roman Catholic gentlemen, who firft accompanied 
the founder, but alfo an afylum for many quakers and 
others, who were perfecuted by the bigotry of the puritans 
in New England. Lord Baltimore, who appears in all re- 
fpects to have been a man of worth and found underfland- 
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ing, died at London in 1632. 
LAND.» ; 

Catvert, in Geography, a county of Maryland, in the 
United States of America, on the weftern fhore of the Chefa- 
peak ; about 33 miles long, and narrow, 

Catvert’s //land, an ifland in the North Pacific ocean, 
near the weit coait of North America. N. lat. 50° 40%. 
W. long. 128° ro’. 

CALVI, atown of Naples, in the province of Lavora, 
the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Capua; 5 miles N. of Capua, 
and not far from the fea. N. 41° 15’. Ei. long. 14° 45’. 

Catvi, a town on the welt fide of the ifland of Corlica, 
the principal place of a diftri&t in the French department of 
Golo, containing 2135 inhabitants. It is fituated on a pro- 
montory which advances into the fea, and forms one of the 
moft beautiful harbours in the ifland, called ‘ the gulf of 
Calvi.’ It is defended by a citadel on a rock with § 
baltions; diftant about 11 leagues W.S.W. of Battia. 
N. lat. 42° 26’. E. long. ; 

CALVIELLO, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Bafilicata; 12 miles S.S.E. of Potenza. 

CALVIN, Joun, in Biography, an eminent reformer, 
entitled on account of his talents and charaéter, as well as 
his peculiar activity and zeal, to the fecond rank of celebrity 
among thofe who contributed to refcue the Chriftian church 
from the errors and fuper{titions of Popery, was born of 
an obf{cure-family, named Cauvin, at Noyon, in Picardy, in 
1509. Ashe was originally defigned for the church, he 
obtained at an early age a benefice in the cathedral charch 
of his native place, and alfo the cure ef Pont-l’ Evéque. 
Having purfued the ftudy of polite literature for fome time 
at Paris, where he diltinguifhed himfelf by his proficiency, 
and where he alfo acquired a predileG@ion in favour of the 
new opinions in religion, from a ftudy of the Scriptures, re- 
commended to him by Robert Olivetan, he determined to 
change his profeffional deftination ; and applied to the {tudy 
of the civil law, firft at Orleans, and afterwards at Bourges. 
The Scriptures were likewife the objeéts of his particular 
attention ; the more he acquainted himfelf with thefe purett 
fources of theological knowledge, the more was he con- 
firmed in the opinions he had adopted ; and his attachment 
to them was ftrengthened by intercourfe. with Melchior 
Wolmar, a German profeffor of the Greck language at 
Bourges. Upon his father’s death he was obliged to re- 
turn to Noyon, where he refigned his ecclefiaftical benefices 5 


Biog. Brit. See Marv- 
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‘and foon after removing to Paris, he publifhed, in 1532, an 


eloquent Latin commentary on Seneca’s treatife ‘* De Cle- 
mentia,”? on clemency. In the title of this book he latinized 
his name Cauvin into Calvinus, whence he afterwards aflumed 
his common appellation of Calvin. His attachment to the 
reformation being now generally known, he was under a 
neceflity of fuddenly quitting Paris, and of retiring to An- 
gouleme, “where he obtained a fubfiflence by teaching 
Greek. Here he was admitted into the houfe of Lewis du 
Tillet, canon of the church, whom he had profelyted to the 
reformed religion ; and during his refidence in this place he 
wrote the greateft part of his ** Inftitute.”? Notwithftand- 
ing fome degree of proteétion which was afforded him by 
the queen of Navarre, he thought it moft prudent to leave 
France, and in 1534 he withdrew to ‘Bafil, and in the fol- 
lowing year publifhed his celebrated work, entitled ‘ Infti- 
tutes of the Chriftian Religion.”? The defign of this work 
was to exhibit a juft view of the principles of the reformed, 
and to prevent their being confounded with the Anabaptifts 
and other enthufiafts. It was addreffed to Francis I. by a 
dedicatory epiftle, which is much applauded as the fineft 
fpecimen of modern Latinity, and which eT ce to 

often 
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~ foften the unrelenting fury of that prince againft the Pro- 
teflants. This work has been always much admired by per- 
fons of fimilar fentiments, for the elegance of its tlyle, the 
erfpicuity of its method, and the force of its reafoning. It 
afled through feveral editions, which were fucceflively en- 
lol and improved; it was tranflated by Calvin into 
French ; and verfions of it were made in all the principal 
modern languages. ‘I’ fome editions is.prefixed the device 
of a flaming {word, with the motto, “ Non veni mittere 
pacem fed gladium ;” é.¢. ‘* I came not to fend peace but 
a fword.”? After the publication of this work, Calvin went 
to Italy for the purpofe of viliting the duchefs of Ferrara, 
who was a conyert to the reformed religion, and who re- 
ceived him with great kindnefs. On his return to France, 
he propofed to purfue his journey to Strafburgh or Bafil ; 
but being obliged, on account of the war that then prevailed, 
to pafs through the territories of the duchy of Savoy, he 
took Geneva in his way; and being urged by the prefling 
folicitation of Farel, Viret, and other zealous reformers, to 
fettle in that city, he accepted the oflices of preacher and 
profeffor of divinity, which were conferred upon bim with 
the confent of the people, by the confiltory and magiitrates. 
This fettlement took place in 1536. In the following year 
he began to difplay his arbitrary fpirit, by obliging all the 
people to fwear folemnly to a body of dottrines, which alfo 
contained a renunciation of popery ; and by refuling to cele- 
brate the Lord’s fupper, till certain irregularities that fub- 
fitted in the church at Geneva were rectiticd. He alfo de- 
clared, that he could not fubmit to the regulations, which 
had been lately made by the Synod of the canton of Berne, 
and which required the ufe of unleavened bread in the eu- 
charift, the baptifmal fonts which had been removed out of 
the churches, and the feafts, which had been abolifhed, to 
be reftored at Geneva. This occafioned a confli&t, which 
terminated in an order of the affembly of the people, fum- 
moned by the fyndics, that Calvin, Farel, and another 
minifter, fhould leave the city within two days. Calvin re- 
tired to Strafburgh, where he was allowed to found a church 
according to his own model. ‘There he married a wife ; and 
publifhed his “‘ Commentary upon the Epiftle to the Ro- 
mans.” During his abfence, his friends at Geneva were 
very anxious for his return; and they at length prevailed, 
fo that he arrived thither in September, 1541. After his 
re-fettlement he began with eftablifhing a form of ecclefiatti- 
eal difcipline, and a confiftorial jurifdiftion, invefted with 
full powers to infli€& all kinds of cenfures and canonical 
punifhments, as far as excommunication. See Carvinism. 
This eftablifhment was much difapproved by feveral perfons, 
who expreffed their apprehenfions, that papal tyranny 
’ would foon be revived. Calvin, however, was inflexible ; 
and on all occations afferted the rights of the confiftory, of 
which he was perpetual prefidert, as he alfo was of the 
affembly of the clergy. But fully apprifed of the exorbitant 
power which aecrued from this office, he advifed, on his death- 
bed, that no perfon fhould again be invefted with fuch au- 
thority; and after his time the office of prefident ceafed to 
be perpetual. 

Such was the extent of Calvin’s ambition and views, that 
he formed a projc& of making the republic of Geneva the 
mother and feminary of all the reformed churches, as Wit- 
temburg was of the Lutheran. From hence minifters were 
to be deputed to diffufe and fupport the proteftant caufe 
throughout the world. Here he defigned to originate an 
uniform model of doétrine and difcipline ; and Geneva was 
to be, as it were, the “ Rome’’ of proteftantifm. His plan 
was purfued with vigour and perfeverance. An academy 
was intlituted in this city, to which his own talents and 
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learning, and thofe of his colleague Beza, and of other emi- 
nent perlons, attached a degree of reputation that attracted 
{tudents from all countries where the reformation had taken 


root. ‘he fueccefe of Calvin in his project was fo great, 
that the prefbyterian model of church government gradually 
held a kind of divided empire with the Lutheran and Pro- 


teftant epifcopalian. When Calvin had formed and efta- 
blithed his fyftem of do€trine and church government, (See 
Carvintsm,) he was too tevacious of his own opinion, and 
too arbitrary in the exercife of his to 
any deviation or oppofition among thofe to whom his influ- 
ence extended. Of this unamiable peculiarity of his charac- 
ter, inftances occur under the articles Buanpr ara, Boise, 
and Casratio; but that which entailsthe greateh difgrace 
on his memory was his treatment of Seravetus. Whil& 
he was paffing through Geneva, in order to feek an afylum 
in Italy from the perfecution of Roman catholics, he was 
apprehended at the inftigation of Calvin, tried on a charge 
of blafphemy, condemned, and committed to the flames. 
The mere ftatement of this fact is fufficient to expofe it; 
and no apology can be devifed to extenuate it, but fuch as 
arifes from the intolerant fpirit which generally prevailed, 
and which, for many ages, it was thought not only lawful 
but laudable to exercife againft perfons who were deemed to 
hold untcriptural and heretical opinions, conceived to be in- 
confiftent with the unity of the church, and the fafety of the 
civil ftate. 

The courfe of Calvin’s life comprehended a great variety 
of paftoral cares and literary labours ; and it was terminated 
by ficknefs and labour at comparatively an early period, in 
May 1564, as he was nearly compleating his 55th year. 
The charater of this learned and alive reformer has been 
grofsly calumniated by bigots of various deferiptions ; and 
more efpecially by thofe of the church of Rome. But it is 


authority, allow 


juftly obferved by a liberal and candid biographer, that, 


whillt his morals, in the ordinary fenfe of the term, appear 
to have been irreproachable, his chief faults confifted in a 
refemblance to thofe uncharitable perfons who have cenfured 
and traduced him. His extraordinary talents have been ac- 
knowledged by the moft eminent perfons of his age; and 
they were fuch as would have rendered him a diftinguithed 
{cholar, if his attention had not been wholly, or at leatt prin- 
cipally, devoted to theological fludies and ecclefiaitical oc- 
cupations. His writings are numerous. Befides his  In- 
ftitute,”? he publifhed learned commentaries upon moft of 
the books of the New Teftament, and upon the prophets in 
the Old. He refrained from commenting on the book of 
Revelation, much to his praife, according to the judgment 
of Scaliger and Bodin, becaufe he thought it impen 
ob{cure, and of dubious authority. Many zealous believers 
were offended by his applying to the temporal circum{tances 
of the Jews feveral ancient prophecies that have been thought 
to refer to the Mefhah, and to furnifh arguments in con- 
firmation of the Chiiftian caufe. In this refpe&, however, 
he thought for himfelf, and efeaped the odium of fervile at- 
tachment to generally received opinions. ‘fo his other more 
elaborate works he added many controverfial pieces; and 
all his treatifes were collected in 1560, in g vols. folio. His 
opinions, which are now better known than his writings, 
have been the fubje¢ts of innumerable controverfies. For an 
abftract of them, fee the next article. Gen. Di&i. Mothcim, 
E.H. Vol. iv. Gen. Biog. 

CALVINISM, the doétrine and fentiments of Calvin, 
and of his followers, with regard to matters of religion. 

Calvinifm fubfifts in its greateft purity in the city of Ge- 
neva; and from thence it was firft propagated into Ger- 
many, France, the United Provinces, and England. In° 

B2 Germany, 
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Germany, we may reckon among its chief patrons, Frede- 
rek ILL. eleétor Palatine, who, in 1560, remoyed from 
their paftoral functions, the Lutheran doétors, and filled 
their places with Calvinifts ; and, at the fame time, obliged 
his fubjeéts to embrace the tenets, rites, and inftitutions of 
the church of Geneva. ‘This order was abrogated in 1576 
by his fon and fucceffor Lewis, who reftored Lutherani{m ; 
but in 1583, Calvinifm was again rettored, under the go- 
vernment of the cleétor John Cafimir, and became tri- 
umphant. In France it was abolifhed by the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, in 1685. It has been the prevailing 
religion in the United Provinces ever fince the year 1571. 
The theological fy {tem of Calvin was adopted, and made the 
public rule of faith in England, under the reign of Edward 
Vi.; and the church of Scotland was modelled by John 
Knox, the difciple of Calvin, agreeably to the doétrine, 
rites, and form of ecclefiaftical government, eftablifhed at 
Geneva. In England it has declined fince the time of queen 
Elizabeth ; though it {till fubfifts, fome fay a little allayed, 
in the articles of the eftablifhed church ; and in its rigour in 
Scotland. See Rerormarion, and Reformed CHurcu. 

The diftinguifhing theological tenets of Calvinifm, as the 
term is now generally applied, refpect the dodtrines of Pre- 
DESTINATION, or particular ELECTION and REPROBATION, 
original s\n, particular REDEMPTION, effedual, or, as fome 
have called it, irrefiffible GRACE in regeneration, JUSTIFICA~ 
TION by faith, PERSEVERANCE, and the TRINITY. See 
each of thefe articles. See alfo ARMINIANS. 

Befides the doGtrinal part of Calvin’s fyftem, which,. fo 
far as it differs from that of other reformers of the fame pe- 
riod, principally regarded the abfolute decree of God, 
whereby the future and eternal condition of the humaa race 
was determined out of mere fovereign pleafure and free will ; 
it extended likewife to the difcipline and government of the 
Chriftian church, the nature of the eucharift, and the qua- 
lification of thofe who were intitled to the participation of 
it. Calvin confidered every church as a feparate and inde- 
pendent body, inveited with the power of legiflation for it- 
felf. He propofed that it fhould be governed by prefbyteries 
and fynods, compofed of clergy and laity, without bifhops, 
or any clerical fubordination ; and maintained, that the pro- 
vince of the civil magiltrate extended only to its protection 
and outward accommodation. In order to facilitate an 
union with the Lutheran church, he acknowledged a real, 
though fpiritual, prefence of Chriit in the eucharift, that true 
Chriftians were united to the man Chrift in this ordinance, 
and that divine grace was conferred upon them, and fealed to 
them, in the celebration of it ; and he confined the privilege 
of communion to pious and regenerate believers. See Eu- 
cHARIST, &c. and LuruHeERAnismM. 

in France the Calvinifts are diflinguifhed by the name of 
Hugonots; aud, among the common people, by that of 
Parpaillots. In Germany they are confounded with the 
Lutherans, under the general title Protettants; only fome- 
times diftinguifhed by the name Reformed. 

CALVINISTS, crypfo, a name given to the favourers of 
Calvinifm in Saxony, on account of their fecret attachment 
to the Genevan doctrine and difcipline. Many of them fuf- 
fered by the decrees of the cenvocation of Torgaw, held in 
1576. See Form of Concorp. 

The Calvinifts in their progrefs have divided into various 
branches, or leffer fe&s. 

CALVINO, Cape, in Geography, is the moft wetterly 
cape of the Morea, E. of Zante Ifland, and S.W. from the 
S. point of the entrance into the gulf of Lepanto. 

CALVISANO, a town of the Breffan, belonging to the 
ftate of Venice; 12 miles S.S.E. of Brefcia. 
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CALVISIANA, in Ancient Geography, a place of Six 
cily between Agrigentum and Hybla, on the route from 
Lilybeum to Meflina, according to the Itinerary of Anto- 
nine. M. d’Anville places it at a little diftance N.W. of 
Gala, on the fouthern coaft. 

CALVISIUS, Seruus, or Carvitz, in Biography, 
a German chronologer, was born at Grofleb, in Thuringia, 
in 1556, held the office of chantor at Leipfic, to which he 
was appointed in 1582, and died in 1615. His principal 
work was his ‘“* Opus Chronologicum,” publifhed at Frank- 
fort in 1685, fol. In the compilation of this work, he 
adopted aftronomical principles, and drew up aftronomical 
tables, by means of which he fixed and compared different 
epochas. He alfo formed a fyftem of chronology from the 
beginning of the world to his own time; in which he in- 
ferted the hiftory of all ages, defcribed by fuch circum- 
ftances, that even children might comprehend in their minds 
a continued feries or fynopfis of hiftory. Scaliger fpeaks in 
terms of high commendation of this work, though the im. 
preflion of it was for fome time prohibited by the governors 
of the univerfity of Leipfic. However, John Kepler the . 
celebrated mathematician, and other perfons of lefs note, 
wrote againft it. Calvifius publifhed at Erford in 1610, in 
4to., * Enodatio duarum Queltionum, viz. circa Annum 
Nativitatis et Tempus Minifterii Chrifti;?? and in 1612, 
‘* Elenchus Calendarii Gregoriani, et duplex Calendarii me- 
lioris Forma,’’ Franc. Marchionum, 4to. In this * Elen- 
chus,”’ he propofes two points; firft, to explode the Gre- 
gorian calendar by the principles of aftronomy, and next to 
point out a truer and more convenient form of a calendar. 
Calvifius is reckoned among the heretics of the firft rank in 
the ** Index Expurgatorius,”” publifhed at Madrid in 1667. 
According to Walter, in his ‘ Mufical Lexicon,” he was 
a very learned theorilt, and good praétical mufician; of 
which he has left ample proofs to pofterity in his fhort trea- 
tife called ““MEAOTIOIA, five Melodie condendz ratio, quam. 
vulgo muficam pocticam vocant, ex veris fundamentis ex- 
tracta et explicata,’’ 1592. ‘This ingenious tra@ contains, 
though but a fma!l duodecimo volume, all that was known 
at the time, concerning harmonics and pra¢tical mufics as 
he has compreffed into his little book the fcience of moft of 
the beit writers on the fubje&.; to which he has added fhort 
compofitions of his own, to illuftrate their doétrines and 
precepts. With refpeét to compofition, he not only gives 
examples of concords and difcords and their ufe in combina- 
tion, but little canons and fugues of almoft every kind then 
known. 

He compofed, in 1615, the r5oth pfalm in twelve parts, 
for three choirs, as an Epithalamium on the nuptials of his 
friend Cafper Ankelman, a merchant of Hamburgh, and 
publifhed it in folio at Leipfig, the fame year. Several of 
his hymns and motets appear in a colleétion of Lutheran 
church-mufic, publifhed at Leipfic, 1618, in eight volumes 
Ato. under the following title: ‘ Florilegium portens CXV. 
feleGiiflimas Cantiones, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, voc. preitantiflimorum 
Auétorum.” Some of thefe we have had the curiofity te 
{core, and have found the laws of harmony and fugue pre- 
ferved inviolate. Gen. Diét. Burney’s Hift. Mufic, vol. iii. 

CALVISSON, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Gard, half a league E. of Sommiéres, 
and three S.W. of Nimes. 

CALVITI, a town of Naples, in the province of Cala- 
bria Citra; 11 miles E. of Cariati. 

CALVITIES, or Catvirium. See Batpness. 

CALUMET, in Modern Hiffory, a myttic kind of pipe 
ufed by the American favages as the enfign of peace, and 
for religious fumigation. This is a fymbol of friendthip 

univerfal 
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tiniverfal among the people of North America, and the pre- 
fentation of it is an ufage of arbitrary inflitution peculiar 
tothem. ‘The acceptance of it is a token of concurrence 
with the terms propofed; and the refufal as certain a 
fignal of rejeélion, When this pipe is offered, even in the 
midit of the rage of a conflict, the weapons of hoftility drop 
inflantly from their hands, and a truce enfues, 

The calumet is a fort of tobacco-pipe, made of red, black, 
or white marble. When they treat of war, the pipe and its 
ornaments are commonly red. ‘The fhank is decorated 
with rounds of feathers, and locks of hair, or porcupines 
quills; in it they {moke in honour of the fun. —M, Lafitau 


will have it to be the original capucrus of Mercury, of, 


which that ufed by the Greeks and Romans, with its wings 
and its ferpents, was only (he copy. 

The calumet is the fymbol and fecurity of traffic ; by it 
they pronounce life and death, peace and war: they alfo 
aferibe to it a power of raifing the fouls of the dead. 

Among the Indians, there is alfo a folemn rite, called 
the “ dance of the calumet,’? which they perform on vari- 
ous occafions. ‘They are not allowed to wafh themfelves in 
the rivers at the commencement of fummer, nor to tafte the 
new fruits, without performing it; and the fame ceremony 
always confirms a peace, or precedes a war. In winter it is 
performed in their cabins, and in fummer in the open fields. 
Having chofen a {pot among trees, fhaded from the heat of 
the fun, they lay in the middle of it a large mat, and fet 
upon it the monitor, or god, of the chief of the company. 
On the right hand of this image, they place the calumet, 
as their great deity, ereling around it a kind of trophy 
with their arms. Thofe who are to fing on the occafion 
take the moft honourable feat under the fhade of the trees. 
When the company is arranged, each perfon, before he fits 
down, falutes the monitor, by blowing upon it the fmoke 
of their tobacco; then every one in rotation receives the 
calumet, and holding it with both hands, dances to the 
cadence of the vocal mufic, which is accompanied by the 
beating of a fort of drum. During this exercife, he gives a 
fignal to one of their warriors, who, taking a bow, arrow, 
and axe, out of the trophies above-mentioned, fights him ; 
whilit he defends himfelf with the calumet only ; and both 
of them continue the paftime of dancing. When this 
mock-engagement is concluded, he who holds the calumet 
makes a {peech, recounting the battles he has fought, and 
the prifoners he has taken, and then receives a cloak, or 
fome other prefent, from the chief of the ball. He then 
refigns the calumet to another ; who, having acted a fimilar 
part, delivers it to a third perfon ; and thus in rotation, till 
at lait the inftrument returns to the perfon who began the 
ceremony ; by whom it is prefented to the nation invited 
to the feaft as a mark of friendfhip, and a confirmation of 
their alliance, when this is the occafion of the enter- 
tainment. - 

Catumet, Grand, in Geography, a portage of Lower 
Canada, in North America, on the northern bank of the 
river Utawas. This is the longeft carrying place on this 
river, and is about two thoufand and thirty-five paces. I[t 
isa high hill or mountain. From the upper part of this 
portage the current is {teady, and is only a branch of the 
Utawas river, which joins the main channel, that keeps a 
more fouthern courfe, at the diftance of 12 computed 
leagues. Six leagues further it forms lake Coulonge, 
which is about four leagues in length ; from whence it pro- 
ceeds through the channels of the Allumettes to the port- 
age, where part of the lading is taken out, and carried 342 
paces. ‘Then fucceeds the portage des Allumettes, which 
is but 25 paces, over a rock difficult of accels, and at a 
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fhort diflance from lake Coulonge. From portswe de 
Chenes to this fpot is a fine deer hunting count: Ys 3 nd the 
land in many parts fit for cultivation. From hence the 
river {preads wide, and is full of iflands, with fome current 
for feven leagues, to the beginning of “ Riviere Creafe,”’ or 
Deer River. Grand Calumet lies in N. lat. 45° 40’, W. 
long. Wn? Ole Mackenzie's Voy ages. Introd. p. 33. 
CALUMNY, the crime ‘of acculing another fall: ly and 


knowingly of fome heinous Offence. Calum, 
&" mendax infor matio. 

It is an ancient maxim, which experience fhews us 
too well founded: <Audaéder calumniare, Jemper aliquid 
herebit. 

CaLumny, oath of, Juramentum, or rather Fusjurandum 
calumnia, among civilians and cavonilts, was an oath which 
both parties in a caufe were obliged to take; the plaintiff, 
that he did not bring his charge, and the defendant, that 
he did not deny it, with 2 delign to abufe each other, but 
becaufe they believed their caufe was juft and good; that 
they would not deny the truth, nor create unneceffary de- 
lays, nor offer the judge or evidence any gifts or bribes. If 
the plaintiff refufed this oath, the complaint or libel was dif- 
miffed ; if the defendant, it was taken pro confe/fo. 

This cuftom was taken from the ancient athlete, who, 
before they engaged, were to {wear they had no malice, nor 
would ufe any fraudulent or unfair means for overcoming the 
other. The juramentum calumnie is much difufed as a great 
occafion of perjury. Anciently the advocates and proctors 
alfo took this oath; but of late it is difpenfed with, and 
thought fufficient that they take it once for all at their firft 
admiffion to prattice. 

CaLumnia, judicium, was an action brought againft the 
plaintiff in a court fora falfe and malicious accufation. When 
an accufer did not prove his charge, nor feemed to have 
fufficient or probable*grounds for bringing any, the judges 
in pronouncing fentence ufed the formula calumniofus es ; 
which gave the defendant a right to bring an aGtion of ca- 
lumny ; the penalty of which was frontis inuflio, or burning 
on the forehead. See AccusaTion. a 
- Catumny, in the rts, was admirably perfonified by 
Apelles.- This celebrated painter, was accufed of havin 
confpired againft Ptolemy, king of Egypt; and being deli- 
vered from the danger that threatened him, he determined 

‘to avenge himfelf of the calumny by a pi@ure, which was 
always held in high eftimation. On the right was feated a 
man with large ears, refémbling Midas; he ftretched out 
his hand towards Calumny, who approached him; and near 
him were placed two female figures, thofe of Ignorance and 
Diffidence. On the other fide ftood Calumny, who was a 
beautiful female, that appeared agitated and enraged: fhe 
held in her left hand a flaming torch, and with her right fhe 
dragged by the hair a youth, lifting his hands towards the 
heavens, and calling the gods to witnefs in his favour. Be- 
fore her moved a pale and deformed man, with piercing 
eyes, who feemed to have juft recovered from a long illnefs:- 
this was Envys Two other females converfed with Ca- 
lumny ; thefe were Concealment and Deceit. Another fe- 
male followed, cleathed in black, with tattered garments, 
which was Repentance: fhe turned her head backward, dif- 
folved in tears, and looked with fhame on Truth, who ap- 
proached her. Lucian, in his “ Dialogue againft Calumny,” 
has tran{mitted to us this model of moral allegory. 

CALVORD, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, and duchy of Magdeburg ; 24 
miles N.W. of Magdeburg. 

CALUPENA, in Ancient Geography, a country of Afia, 
on the frontiers of the Leffler Armenia, and of the country of- 
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Janafgna, according to Strabo (vol. ii. p. 838,) who fays, 
that it belonged to the priet of the temple of Zcla. 

CALUS, L/bet, a river of Afia, whofe mouth was $.W. 
of the town of Rhizeum, ina bay of the Euxine fea, at fome 
diftance E. of Trapezus. 

CALUSIO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the prin- 
cipality of Piedmont ; 5 miles N. of Chivaflo. 

CALW, atown of Germany, in the circle of Swabia, 
and duchy of Wurtemburg, on the Nagold, having a manu- 
facture of ferges and of china; 16 miles W.S. W. of Stutt- 
gard, and 24 E.S.E. of Raftadt. 

CALX. See Caucination and Lime. 

Carx of Antimony. See Antimony. 

Catx of bra/s, is called 2s ustuM. 

Cavx jovis, the calx of,rin, called purty. 

Cacrx /una, the calx of sttver. 

Cavx martis, the crocus or faffron of 1RON. 

CALx mercuril, precipitated MERCURY. 

Cax nativa, in Natural Hiflory, a native marley earth, 
which, without burning, has fome of the qualtities of the 
artificial lime, and was called by the ancients, gyf/ia 
tynphaicum. See CALCAREOUS EARTHS. 

Caux nitrata. See Nitre of lime. 

Cavx /faturni, is cerufs calcined with fpirit of vinegar, 
or in the fun. See Cerusst. 

Cavx faturni, is alfo ufed for Mintum or RED LEAD. 

Cavx /olis, denotes calcined Gop. 

Cavx éerre, a denomination given by Paracelfus to the 
bolar and argillaceous earths. He has alfo given the name 
of calx to the chalky matter formed in the joints of gouty 
perfons. 

CALX veneris, VERDIGRISE. 

Cavx viva, quick-lime, that on which no water has been 
cait fince its burning, in oppofition to calx extin@a, that 
flacked by the affufion of water. See Lime. 

Carx viva philofophorum, denotes that made of quick-filver. 

Cacx, in Anatomy. See CALCANEUM. 

CALYBE’, in Ancient Geography. See Canyre. 

Caryse’, in Mythology, ‘av ancient prieftefs of the 
temple of Juno, the form of which is aflumed by the fury 
Ale@to, in the /Eneid, in addreffiag Turnus. 

Caryse, in Ornithology, Calybé dela Nouvelle Guinée, Buf- 
fon, the blue green bird of paradife, defcribed by Gmelin 
under the title of Paradifea viridis. 

CALYBITES, the inhabitants of a cottage, an appella- 
tion given to divers faints on account of their long refidence 
in fome hut, by way of mortification. ‘The word is formed 
from xaduxtw, tego, J cover 3 whence xaduSn, a little cot.—' The 
Romifh church commemorates St. John the ca/ydites on the 
t5th of December. . 

CALYCADNUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia, 
in Cilicia Trachea ; whofe mouth was between the two pro- 
montories of Zephyrium and Sarpedon. ‘The fame name is 
alfo given by Livy and Appian to a promontory of Afia, 
fuppofed to be the fame with Zephyrtum. 

CALYCANTHEMA, in Botany, (from xaavk, calx, 
and av$o:, flower,) the fortieth of the natural orders of Lin- 
neus, in his Phiiofophia Botanica, and the feventeenth of his 
pofthumous lectures, publifhed by Gifcke. In the Philofo- 
phia Botanica, it contains the following genera, epilobium, 
zenothera, jufitza, ludvigia, oldenlandia, ifnardia, amman- 
n'a, peplis, lythrum, glaux, and rhexia. In the poithum- 
cus lectures, oldenlandia is withdrawn, and the following 
added: gaura, griflea, mentzclia, loofa, frankenia, melalio- 
ma, and ofbeckia. In fome of thefe genera the calyx is 
fuperior, and in others inferior; but in ail it fupports the 
ftamens, and if there be a corolla, of courfe t iat likewife. 
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The name is derived from this circumfltance, but it is not 
well-chofen, as many plants which have the fame chara@ter 
are not included under it. 

It is alfo the feventh order of the fourteenth clafs in the 
fyftem of Ventenat, where, though founded on the fame 
general idea, it is flill lefs comprehenfive. Its genera are 
pemphis, ginoria, lawfonia, lythrum, acifanthera, parfonia, 
cuphea, ifnardia, ammania, glaux, and peplis. In all thefe 
the calyx is inferior ; and the corolla, when prefent, is infert- 
ed upon it, alternating with its divifions. 

CALYCANTHUS, in Botany, (from xxAav§, calyx, and 
arSo:, a flower, fo called becaufe the calyx refembles a co- 
rolla.) Linn. gen. 639. Schreb. 870. Willd. 1005. Juff. 
342. Vent. vol. il. p. 357. (Butneria, Duham. Bafteria, 
Miller, Beureria, Ehret.) Clafs and order, icofandria poly- 
gynia. Nat. ord. undetermined by Linnzus. Rofacee, Juff. 
Allied to the rofacee, Vent. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. perianth one-leafed, pitcher-fhaped, deeply 
divided, fegments numeroxs, linear-lanceolate, coloured. 
(Caducous, Vent.) Cor. petals numerous, ftrap-thaped, 
acuminate, attached to the calyx within its divifions, and 
exactly refembling them. Stam. twenty, much fhorter than 
the petals; anthers oblong, ere@, furrowed. Pift. germs 
numerous, fuperiors ftyles awl-fheped, comprefled, the 
length of the ftamens; ftigmas glandulous. Per. none, 
except the bottom of the calyx, which thickens, be- 
comes fucculent, and takes the form of a berry. Seeds many, 
tailed. 

Eff. Ch. Culyx one-leafed, pitcher-fhaped, with coloured 
ferments. Petals refembling the fegmeats of the calyx. 
Seeds many, tailed, within a fucculent calyx. 

Oif. Linnzus gives the flower no corolla, but a calyx with 
many divifions in two concentric ranks, all refembling pe- 
tals; and Schreber and Martyn adopt his ideas. But we 
have preferred the defcription of La Marck and Ventenat, 
Jefieu having obferved, that the inner rank probably con- 
filts of petals; and Linnzus himfelf having, perhaps, ine 
cautioufly, doubtlefs inconfiltently, admitted the term petals 
into both his fpecific charaéters. Sp. 1. C. floridus, Caro- 
lina all-fpice, Linn. Sp. pi. La Marck, Illuf. Pl. 445. fig. 
1. (Butneria, Duhamel, Tab. 45. Bafteria, Mill. icon. 
6o. Beureria, Ehret. Tab. 13. Frutex corni foltis, Ca- 
tefb. Car. t. p. 46. Tab. 46.) “ Petals longer than the di- 
vifions of the calyx.” A fhrub three or four feet high, or 
more in its native country. Stem irregularly branched, co- 
vered with a brown aromatic bark. Leaves oppofite, pe- 
tioled, egg-fhaped, acute, entire, on fhort petioles. Stipules 
none. lowers of a dufky purple colour, about an inch and 
a half or two tiches in diameter ; the petals incurved at the 
top; peduncles fhort, folitary, pubefcent. A native of Ca- 
rolina. Bofe aiferts, from his perfonal obfervation in Caro- 
lina, that Linnaeus has confounded two diftin@ plants under 
one name. Both have oppofite, egg-fhaped, lanceolate 
leaves, without {tipules, but thofe of one are pubefcent and 
large, of the other, {mooth and fmaller; the flowers of the 
former are alfo larger, of a deeper red colour, and have a 
itrong unpleafant fmell, which thofe of the latter have not. 
Profeffor Martyn mentions two varicties, the one with ob- 
long, the other with roundifh, egg-fhaped leaves, but they 
do not correfpond with Bofe’s two ipecies, the latter of which 
does not appear to be known in England. The former was 
introduced into our gardens, by John Catefby, fo early as 
1726. It wili thrive in the open air, if planted in a warm. 
fituation and dry foil. It is propagated by laying down the 
young branches, which fhould be dove in Autumn; in the 
{pring twelvemonth after, the layers fhauld be feparated 
from the parent tock, and fet where they are defigned to 
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remain, Some old tanners’ bark fhould be laid on the 
furface to keep out the froft while the plants are young, 
Bofe informs ws, that the flowers and ends of the branches 
infufed in brandy make a pleafant liquor, and that the feeds 
are thought, in America, to be poifonous to dogs and foxes, 
2.C.precox, Linn. Sp. La Marck Tilutt. Pl. 4 15+ tg. 2. (Obai 
or Robai, Kempf, Amen. 878, Tab. 879.) * Petals fhorter 
than the divilions of the calyx.” Leaves egg-fhaped lan- 
ceolate. lowers appearing bfore the leaves, vellow ; pe- 
tals fmall, befprinkled with red {pote. Iruit longer, {ealy 
and rough. Seeds five or fix, which foon lofe their tail, and 
refemble French beans. <A native of Japan and China, in- 
troduced into England in 1771. 
CALYCERA, (from xaruk, calyx, and Kips, a horn.) 
Willd. Cavan. ic. 4. p. 34. Tab. 358. Clals and order, 
ia fegregala. 
A Ch Connon calyx many-leaved ; proper calyx five- 
toothed. Florets hub and hermaphrodite. Re. 
sle chaffy. Seeds naked. 

re. C. sar have. Root fungous. Stems a foot high, ere&, 
fimple, {mooth, round, hollow. Leaves linear-lauceolate, 
pinnatihd, toothed ; ftem ones nearly feflile; radical ones 
on long petioles. F¥owers compound, globular, terminal , 
barren and fertile florets intermixed ; teeth, in the barren 
florets, egg-fhaped, acute, very fhort ; in the fertile ones, 
Janceolate-awl-fhaped, twice the length of the corolla. Seed 
fingle, naked, at the bottom of the calyx. Receptacle fome- 
what globular. A native of Chili. 
CALYCIFLORA, a natural order formed by Linnzus 
for four genera, OU Trophis, Hippoph, and Eleagnus ; 
but, as we learn from Gifcke, afterwards abolifhed. 

CALYCIFLORUS in Zoology, a_fpecies of Bracut- 
onus, firlt deferibed by Baker in his Eilays on the Microf- 
cope, and fince by Profeflor Pallas. It is defined by the 
latter as being of a {imple torm, calyculate, with the hell 
crenated behind, and the upper lip of the mouth four-tooth- 
ed. Invilible tothe naked eye. Found in water. 

CALYCINA, in Entomology, a ipecies of ARANEA, the 
abdomen of which is plobofe, and oi a pale, yellowith co- 
Jour. "The infect is thus defcribed by Linnzus in his Fauna 
Suecica, as a Swedith {pecies. Scopoli calls it aranea Kley- 
nii. This kind of {pider fecretes itfelf in the calyces 
of flowers from which the corolla has fallen, and faftens on 
the flies that are tempted to the calyces in fearch of the 
nectareous juices. \ , 

CALYCISTA, in Botany, a name given by Linnzus to 
thofe botanifts who have arranged plants from a regard 
chiefly or folely to their calyx. Magnol and Linnezus him- 
felf are the only authors mentioned who have attempted this 
me LYCLE, a term invented by Vaillant to exprefs a 
feries of leaves furrounding the bafe of the calyx, generally 
fhorter, of a different fhape, and making a kind of double 
ealyx 3as in crepis,dianthus, malva, &c. Lianwus in his Phi- 
lofophia Botanica calls fucha calyx auctus ; but in his prac- 
tical works he is by no means uniform in his manner of ex- 

reffing this cireumttance. In the Syftema Nature, he de- 
{cribes the calyx of crepis and other kindred genera as caly- 
cled ; but in the Genera Plantarum he ities it fometimes 
auctus and fometimes duplex or double. This latter term 
he applies to the calyx of malva, &c. That of dianthus he 
calls {caly. Theterm is alfo ufed by Linnzus to denote the 
{mall permanent perianth which crowns the {ced ot feabiola, 
arétotis, and fome other genera, and is fuppoied, lke the 
down attached to the feed of moft fyngencfious plants, to 
facilitate its difperfion. According to Gartner, a feed is 
éalycled when its cruft is extended above its vertex, fo as to 
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form a one-leafed cup: it is either entire av in tanacetum, 
pyrethrum, dipfacus, &c, or halved as in melampodium and 
a few otuers, If there be more than one leaf it 16 confide ed 
by him as a different kind of pappus which he calle chaffy. 
The term calycle is therefore employed by him lefe exten- 
fively than it is by Lionwus, See his general Introduétion, 
Pp. 126, 

CALYCOPTERIS, a generic name given toa fhrub 


figured by La Marck in his-Iiluftrations, which | clongs to 


decandria monogynia of the Linnwan fyllem. But there is 
no article under that name in the alphabetical part of the 
Encyclopedie ; and as the letter-prels of the Iluftrations is 
not completed, we are not able to determine its proper ge- 


neri¢c charaéter, nor of what country it is a nat 

CALYDERM US, (from KaAvE, cal; x,and / 
thin rind)a genus formedby the authors of the Flora Peruven- 
fis for the atropa phyfaloides of Linnwus, which differs 
from the other {pecies in having a dry five celled berry, and 
a calyx with arrow-heart-fhaped divilions, covering the fruit. 

CALYDNA Iwnsvuta, in Ancient G. ography, a fingl 
ifland according to Steph. Byz. and Carypnz# Jnfule, a 
group of iflands, according to Homer, who feems to place 
them near the ifland of Rhodes. Some have thought that 
by this general appellation the poet defigned to exprefs the 
Sporades. Strabo, in {peaking of their honey, places them 
near ‘Tenedos; and M. d’Anville fuppofes, that they are 
two rocks, which are ftill found, one before and the other 
to the right of the port of Tenedos. 

CALYDON, a city of /Etolia, pleafantly and commo- 
dioufly feated on the river Evenus, which pafled through it. 
This city, which feems to have continued for fome time the 
refidence of the ancient /Etolian kings, was built by Caly- 
don, the fon of Atolus, from whence the kingdom was 
called Calydonia, though it afterwards refumed its ancient 
appellation. Hercules came to this city after he had left 
Peloponnefus; and though he had a numerous {purious 
brood, fcattered over all Greece, yet, defirous of legitimate if-- 
fue, he is faid to have married Dejanira, thedaughterofCEneus, 
king of the country, and father to Meleager ; and with a 
view of ingratiating himfelf with the /Etolians, to have turned 
the current of the river Achelous, or to have made fuch im- 
provements in its channel, as to have given rife to the fable 
of his having vanquifhed it in fingle combat. Calydon was 
fituated near the foreft of that name, where Meleager, ac- 
companied by the nobleit youths of Greece, flew the famed 
Calydonian boar. This fierce and monttrous animal had done 
fo much mifchief in the neighbourhood, that Meleager, king 
of the country, who kept his court at Calydon, was forced: 
to call to his affiitance a great number of the moft diftin- 
guifhed perfons of Greece in order to deftroy it. The chief 
of thefe were Thefeus, Telamon, Peleus, Pollux, and Jolaus, 
all of them the faithful companions of Hercules, befides a 
number of other heroes. To thefe we may add the famous 
Arcadian princefs Atalanta, who behaved with fuch uncom- 
mon courage and intrepidity upon this occafion, that Mele. 
ager became enamoured with her, and married her. If we 
may credit Paufanias, (Arcad. cap. 46.) one of the tutks 
of this boar, which was preferved in the temple of Bacchus, 
in the imperial gardens, was above a yard long, and there- 
fore his fize muft have been very great. Some imperial. 
Greck medals were ftruck in the city of Calydon. 

CALYMERE Point, in Geography, lies on the fouthern. 
extremity of the eaft coaft of the Carnatic country, in Hin. 
dooftan, near Negapatam. N. lat. 10° 20’. E. long. 79° 

, BOM 

CALYMNA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the Mee. 
diterranean fea, upon the coait of Afia, before Carpathum, 

according 
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according to Pliny, Ovid fays, that it produced abundance 
of honey. It was one of the Sporades, S.W, of Leros, and 
N.W. of Cos. See Caramo. 

CALYNDA. Sce CAuinpa, 

CALYPARIS, Fiume Caffitili, a {mall river of Sicily, 
on the eaftern coatt. 

CALYPLECTUS, in Botany, (from xaavé, calyx, and 
mrsxzos plaited or folded.) Ylor. Peruv. Pl. 13. Clafs and 
order, icofandria monogynia. 

Gen. Ch. Cal, perianth bell fhaped, leathery, caducous, 
with from ten to twelve plaits, and from ten to twelve teeth. 
Cor. petals from ten to twelve, attached to the folds of the 
calyx. Stamens about thirty. if. germ fuperior, globu- 
lar, ftriated ; ftigma fimple. Peric. capfule globular, one- 
celled, longitudinally ftriated in its upper part, opening irre- 
gularly. Seeds numerous, flat, membranous, 


CALYPSO, in Lntomology, a fpecies of Paritro, (Dan. 


Cand.) fo named by Fabricius in his Species InfeGorum, and 
by other writers. ‘This butterfly is {pecifically diftinguifhed 
by having the wings roundifh ; dot, and tip of the anterior 
pair black; pofterior ones yellowifh beneath, and the margin 
dotted with black. Inhabits Sierra Leona. 

Carypso, in Fabulous Hiffory, the daughter of Oceanus 
and Thetis, or, according to Homer, the daughter of At- 
las, who reigned over the ifland of Ogygia in the Ionian 
Sea; hence called the ** Ifland of Calypfo.”? Here the re- 
ceived Ulyffes on his return from the Trojan expedition, and 
detained him feven years, offering to make him immortal if 
he efpoufed her. But Ulyffes, retaining in recollection his 
beloved Penelope, preferred a refidence in the ifle of Ithaca, 
to all the advantages which Calypfo propofed, and took his 
leave of the goddefs, though not without regret. The 
name of Calypfo is derived from xaauzis», to conceal. Many 
different iflands, very remote from one another, have been 
affigned to Calypfo; among which, befides Ogygia, are 
Aa, and that which bears her name before Puzzuoli. 

CALYPTRA, in Botany, (xxavaipz, a veil, from xe- 
Attrlw, to cover,) a term ufed by old authors for that kind 
of feed covering, which Lianzus calls arillus; but after- 
wards transferred by Dillenius and others to that fugacious 
conical covering which invelts the capfules of moffes before 
they arrive at maturity. Linneus, who miftook the capfule 
for an anther, confidered it as a {pecies of calyx. Hedwig 
at firft regarded it as the corolla, but was afterwards con- 
vinced that it is properly part of the piftil, and that its firft 
office is to firengthen the attachment of the ityle to the germ. 
But as, from his own defcription, in its early ftate it invefts 
the effential parts of the fructification, it is, as Linnzus 
made it, properly a fpccies of calyx. When the germ be- 
comes enlarged, the calyptra is torn all round from the bafe 
of the receptacle, and carried up by the capfule. 

Cay TRA Nie ES, from KAAUT [poy a veil, and ayvbns, 
a flower,) Willdenow,974. Schreb. 845. Swartz. Prod. 
“9g. Clas and order, icofandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Myrti. 

Gen. Char. Cal. perianth one-leafed, bell-fhaped, trun- 
cate, without teeth, or very flightly four-toothed, {uperior, 
permanent ; covered before the time af flowering with a 
round, concave, deciduous operculum or lid. Cor. none. 
Staia. filaments numerous, capillary, inferted within the 
rim of the calyx; anthers roundifh, double, fmall. P7/. 
germ roundifh, faftened to the bottom of the calyx: ftyle, 
fimple, thread-fhaped, inflexed, the length of the ftamens; 
fligma obtufe. Peric. berry globular or oblong, crowned 
with the calyx. Seeds from one to four, fomewhat an- 
gular. ‘ 

EN. Ch. Calyx fuperior, truncate, covered till the flamens 
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and piftil become mature, with an entire deciduous lid. 
Corolla none. Berry one-celled. Seeds from one to four. 
Obf. It differs from Encalyptus in having a berry, not a 
capfule. 

Species, 1. C. chytraculia, Willd. Swartz. Prod. 79. Fi. 
ind. occid. 2. p.g21. (Myrtus Chytraculia, Linn. Sp. 
Chytraculia, Brown Jam. 239. tab. 37. fig. 2.) ‘ Peduncles 
terminal, panicled, trichotoméus, downy ; leaves egg-fhaped, 
attenuated at the top.””? A tree. Leaves fmooth, oppofite. 
Lid fattened to the calyx laterally, but it afterwards turns 
back, and then the filaments come out, which before had 
been twifted and concealed. It is reckoned an excellerft 
timber wood, but feldom exceeds 14 of 15 inches in dia- 
meter. A native of Jamaica, where it is called baftard- 
green-heart, 2. C. zuxygium, Willd. Swartz. Prod. 79. 
Fi. ind. occ. 2. p.gig. (Myrtus zuzygium, Sp. Pl. Zuzy- 
gium, Brown, Jam. 240. tab. 7. fig.2.) ‘ Peduncles axil- 
lary, trichotomous, fpreading ; leaves egg-fhaped, obtufe ; 
branches dichotomous.” A bufhy fhrub, 10 or 12 feet 
high. Style longer than the ftamens; ftigmaacute. Berries 
black. Seeds four, fmooth, flightly angular, one or two 
only generally coming to maturity. A native of Jamaica. 
This and the preceding were introduced into England in 
1778 by Dr. Thomas Clark. 3. C. rigida, Willd. Swartz. 
Prod. 80. Fil. ind. oce.2. p.g23. ‘* Peduncles folitary, 
about three-flowered: leaves egg fhaped, acute, convex, 
veinlefs, rigid.”” A fhrub. A native of Jamaica. 4. C. 
guincenfis, Willd.  Peduncles axillary and terminal, in 
corymbs ; leaves oblong, attenuated at the top and bottom, 
reticulated.”” A fhrub.. Leaves oppofite, entire, fhining on 
their upper furface. Corymbs divaricated; peduncles two- 
flowered. A native of Guinea. 

Obf. Profeffor Martyn has adopted the idea of Schreber, 
in confidering the Jambolifera of Linnzus and the Calyp- 
tranthes of Swartz as one genus, and has accordingly added 
the Jambolifera pedunculata of Linnzus and the J. odorata 
and refinofa of Loureiro. Willdenow concurs with him, 
and has alfo adopted into this genus Eugenia caryophyllifolia 
of La Marck, quoting Myrtus cumini of Linnzus as a 
fynonym, But as ail thefe plants are exprefsly faid to be 
furnifhed with petals, and as the firft three have only eight 
ftamens, they cannot belong to Calyptranthes, whileits generic 
characters remain as they now ftand. The genus Jam- 
bolifera was formed by Linnzus for a fingle fpecies, to 
which he attributed only eight ftamens, and which he fup- 
pofed to be the fame as the Jambolana of Rumphius, and the 
Caryophyllus tanga of Plukenet; but La Marck affures us 
that he has in his Herbarium two fpecies, one of which is 
inconteftibly the plant of Rumphius, and the other that of 
Plukenet, which Linnzus erroneoufly fuppofed to be one 
and the fame, both which have many flamens. Gertner 
alfo, who has continued the genus, defcribes it as having 
many ftamens, and fuppofes that Linnzus formed his generic 
chara¢ter from an incomplete fpecimen. The two new 
{pecies added by Loureiro are indeed ftated to have only 
eight ftamens; but if they agree with the original fpe- 
cies of Linnzus in all their other charaéters, a difference 
merely in number will not. warrant their feparation. They 
may all be properly placed under Eugenia, which, as Dr. 
Smith has obferved (Linn. Tranf. v. 3. p. 281.), will include 
alfo Gertner’s Syzygium; but in that cafe we muft attri- 
bute to the genus an indefinite number of ftamens from eight 
to forty or more. 

CALYTRIPLEX, in Botany (fo called from its treble 
calyx). Flora Peruv. Pl. 19. Clafs and order, didynamia 
angio/permia. . 

Gen. Ch. Calyx treble, permanent ; outer one pei 
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of two awl-fhaped leaflets; middle one with three epg. 
fhaped, acute divifions ; inner one of two lunceolate leaflets. 
Cor. irvegular; tube fhort; border with five nearly round 
fegments; the two upper ones larger, Stam. four, Pi 
germ fuperior, compreiled; flyle thread-thaped, declining, 
the length of the flamens; fligma capitate. Peric, captule 
egg-fhaped, two-celled, two-valved. Seeds numerous, 
{mall, furrowed, Rriated; receptacle fixed to the valves. 

Ed. Ch. Calyx treble. An herbaceous plant, native of 

eru, 

CALYX, or Cauix, ina gencral fenfe, denotes a cvr. 
See Cuarice. 

Caryx, in Ancient Aqueduds, denoted a brazen module 
or clip, put over a head or caflellum, to which pipes were 
fitted. 

Caryx, in Botany, xarvk, a covering, from xadrurlw. 
The word is ufed by Greek writers for a rofe bud, in which 
the proper flower or corolla of modern botanitts is not 
opened, but lies concealed under an envelope. It is thus 
explained by Suidas, xxAuk, cevBos pods [EPLUKOS 3 the flower of 
the rofe that Up. And again, KAAUKMG, TUELYY HS, foda. XtKhe 
Avpaex, Which clearly pomts out the etymology. Hefy- 
chius, long before him, had given the fame generalidea. Ka 
Ave, To avlos te pods, To yan exwerarde: the flower of the rofe 
not expanded. Aquila, ftill earlier, in his verfion jf Tfaiah, 
¢h. xxxv. 1, had tranflatedthe Hebrew word MOYAND, 
xxdut, which, Jerom fays, is a better rendering than xpiwoy of 
the Septuagint, or lilium of the Vulgate. Florebit ut lium, 
five ut fignificantius expreflit Aguila, w; xaAvg, quam nos 
tumentem rofam, & necdum foliis dilatatis poffumus dicere. 
It hall flourifhas a lily, or as Aquila more fignificantly ex- 
prefles it, asa calyx, or {welling rofe, whofe flower-leaves 
are not yet expanded. 

By thefe writers the bud itfelf, in its entire fubftance, is 
called a calyx: though the admiffion of cugiyyzs, by Suidas, 
as a fynonym of xxAvxzs, may feem to imply only the enve- 
lope, to which the term has been applied by modern bota- 
nifts. According to Ray, it is the cafe (folliculus) in 
which, firft the flower, and afterwards the feed of herbace- 
ous plants, and the fruit of trees is enclofed: but the latter 
part of the definition muft certainly be recetved, with numer- 
ous exceptions. 

Through a fimilarity in found, and in many cafes, a refem- 
blance in form, it was very early confounded with calix, a 
cup; but asit is almoft univerfally {pelt with a y in the lait 
fyllable, its derivation and proper meaning cannot be doubt- 
ed. It is the envelope cafe or fheath in which the tender 
flower lies for a time concealed, and by which it 1s, in moit 
cafes, afterwards fupported and protected. 

Linnzus has followed Czfalpinus in confidering the calyx 
as a prolongation of the cortex, or outer bark of the plant ; 
and has diftinguifhed it into feven different kinds: 1. A pe- 
rianth, contiguous to the other parts of the frudtification. 
This is frequently called empalement or flower-cup by Eng- 


lifh writers, and to it, as profefflor Martyn weil obferves, | 


fhould the term, cup, if admitted at all, beconfined. 2. An 
involucre, remote from the flower, as in many umbelliferous 
plants. 3. Anamentum or catkin, from a common, chaffy, 
gemmaceous receptacle. 4. A f{pathe burfting longitudi- 
nally. 5. A glume, formed of valves embracing the feed. 
6. A calyptra, covering the capfules of moifes like a hood. 
7. A volva, a membranaceous covering to the fructification 
of the fungi. See thofe words. The involucre is rather a 
mumber of braétes ; and the amentum, a fpecies of infloref- 
cence. 

CALYXHYMENIA. Ortega Decad. Bot. Flor. Peruv. 
Pl. 75. Clafs and order, ¢riandria monogynia. - 

Vor. VI. 
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Gen. Ch, Cal. with five divifjer te Gor. bell fl sp i; 
border with five plaited divions., <S/am. thre Pifl, gers 
fuperior; ttyle curved; fligma capitate Peric. drupe ers 
fhaped, one-feeded, ene lofed in the calyx. . 

l’our [pecies of this genus are figured in the Vlora P 
vienliny which are all herbaceous 
and oppolite, petioled, egg-fhaped, entire leaves. ‘They are 


nearly allied to mirabilis : and accor ling to Bole, fre 


plus te with jointe J 


we are obliged, not having the Flora Peruvientis at | 
tranflate this article, and whofe information, as ufual, is muti- 
lated and unfatisfaétory ; there ought to be added to therm 


the mirabilis vifcofus of Cavanilles, which has been formed 
into a diflinét genus by ‘Tuna, under the name of Vitmania, 
and by l’Heretier, under that of Oxybaplhus. 

CALZADA, in Geography, atown of Spain, in Old 
Cattile, once the fee of a bifhop, united to that of Cala- 
horra; 40 miles W. of Calahorra. N. lat. 42° 12’. W. 
long. .2° 47’. 

CAM, or GRanT, a river of England, which pafles by 
Cambridge, and joins the Oufe, three miles fouth from 
Ely. 

Cha one of the fmaller Virgin iflands in the Weft In- 
dies, N. lat. 18° 20’. W. long. 63° 25’. 

Cam’s Bank, lies on the coaft of V'landers, W. of the 
Broer’s bank, within which a fhip may run through and 
ride by the land in all winds. 

CAMA, or Cameta, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Afia in Armenia ; the chief city of the Manichees. 

CAMAC, Porro, in Geography, lies on the north fide 
of the ifland of Candia, to the S. of the Archipelago iflands, 
and on the E. fide of Cape St. John, having feveral iflands 
in its mouth. 

CAMACA, and Cama, in Ancient Geography, the de- 
nomination of diftin&- people, clafied by Pliny among the 
Seythian nations on this fide of mount Imaus. 

CAMZEA, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a genus of 
the femipellucid gems, the characters of which are thefe: 
they are obfcurely tranfparent. ftones approaching to the 
onyx ftru€ture, being compofed of zones, and formed ona 
cryftalline bafis, but having their zones very broad and thick, 
and laid alternately on one another with no other matter bes 
tween them. 

Of this genus we have four known fpecies : 

1. The dull-looking onyx, with broad black and white 
zones. ‘This is the camza of the moderns, and the Arabian 
onyx. It is found in Egypt, Arabia, Perfia, and the Eait 
Indies. 2. The dull broad-zoned green and white camza, ér 
the jafpicamzo of the Italians; found in the Eaft Indies, 
and in fome parts of America, 3. The hard camza, with 
broad white and chefnut-coloured veins. 4. The hard camza 
with bluifh, white, and flefh-coloured broad veins, being the 
fardonyx of Pliny’s time, brought only from the Eaft Indies. 

CAMAHA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
Avicenna and others to the large truffles found in the defarts 
of Numidia, and many other parts of Africa, in great abun- 
dance. Thefe are white on the outfide ; the modern Afri- 
cans call them ¢erfon, and are very fond of them; they eat 
them ftewed with milk, water, and f{pices, andaccount them 
wholefome and nutritive. 

CAMAIEDU, or Camaveu,in Mineralogy, a word ufed to 
exprefs a peculiar fort of onyx: alfo byfome to exprefs a itone, 
whereon are found various figures, aud reprefentations of land- 
feapes, &c. formed by a kind of /ufus natura ; fo as to ex- 
hibit pictures without painting. The word comes from 
camehuia, a name the Orientals give to the onyx, when they 
find, in preparing it, another colour; thus exprefling a /e 
cond fone, t is of thefe ae Pliny is to be ge gidtrti 

wich 
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when he [peaks of the manifold piéture of gems, and the 
party-coloured {pots of precious ttones: Gemmarum piflura 
tam multiplex, lapidumque tam difcolores maculae. Plin. Hitt. 
Nat. lib. ii. c. 93. 

Camateu isalfo applied by others to thofe precious ftones, 
as onyxes, cornelians,- and agats, whereon the lapidaries em- 
ploy their art to aid nature, and perfeét thofe reprefenta- 
tions. See Cama. 

Camateu is alfo frequently applied to any kind of gem, 
whereon figures may be engraven either indentedly, or in 
relicvo. In this fenfe the lapidaries of Paris are called in 
their {tatutes cutters of camayeux. A fociety of learned men 
at Florence undertook to procure all the cameos or camayeux, 
and intaglios in the great duke’s gallery, to be engraven ; 
and began to draw the heads of divers emperors in ca- 
meéeos. 

Camateu is alfo ufed for a painting, wherein there is 
only one colour ; and where the lights and fhadows are of 
gold, wrought on a golden or azure ground. When the 
ground is yellow, the French call it cirage; when grey, 
grifaile. This kind of work is chiefly ufed to reprefent 
baffo relievos: the Greeks call pieces of this fort povexpw- 

ATH. 

CAMAIL, in Ornithology, fynonymous with cravatte, 
according to Buffon, and other French writers, the black- 
faced tanager of Latham, and tanagra atra of Gmelin. This 
is a bird that inhabits Guiana, is about feven inches long, 
and of a cinereous colour, with the face, chin, and throat of 
the male black ; and of the female, brown. 

CAMAINES, Granp, in Geography, a large ifland, 
with low and fmooth land, and trees on the top, about 46 
or 48 leagues W.N.W. from the weft point of Jamaica. 
The ifland is well ftored with turtle. 

Camaines, JLiitle, are two iflands, the wefternmoft of 
which is called Camin Brack. They lie E.N.E. about 20 
leagues from the Grand Camaines. The people of Jamaica 
catch many turtles here. 

CAMALA, or Gamata, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Spain, 24 miles from Lacobriga. Anton. Itin. 

Camata, in Geography, a river that lies on the E. coatft 
of Africa, within the long reef or fand bank from Cape Cort- 
entes to the Barras Vermulas, an extent of at leaft 400 
miles. 

CAMALDULIANS, CamatpuniAns, or CAMALDO- 
Lites, in Ecclefiaflical Hiflory, an order of religious, found- 
ed by Romuald, an Italian fanatic, in 1023, in the hor- 
rible defart of Camaldoli, otherwife called Campo- Malduli, 
fituate in the ftate of Florence, on the Appenines. 

Their rule is that of St. Benedi& ; and their houfes, by 
the ftatutes, are never to be lefs than five leagues from cities. 
"The Camaldulians have not borne that title from the begin- 
ning of their order ; till the clofe of the eleventh century 
they were called Romualdins, from the name of their founder. 
Till that time Camaldulian was a particular name for thofe 
of the defart Camaldoli; and D. Grandi obferves, was not 
given to the whole order, in regard it was in this monaftery 
that the order commenced, but becaufe the regulation was 
beit maintained here. 

Guido Grandi, mathematician of the great duke of Tuf- 
canv, and a monk of this order, has publifhed Camaldulian 
Diff rtations on the origin and eftablifhment of it. 
~The Camaldolites were diftinguifhed into two claffes, of 
which the one were Coenosites, and the other Ere- 
MITES. 

CAMALODUNUM, Camupotanum, or Camvu- 
LopuNuM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Albion, be- 
longing to the Trinonantes, or Trinovantes. This town is 
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placed by fome of our antiquaries, as Talbot, Stillmngfcet, 
and Baxter, at Colchefter; but by Camden, Horfley, and 
others, more conformably to the itinerary of Antonine, and 
with greater probability, at Malden. Dr. Gale earneftly 
contends for Walden. ‘This was the capital of the powerful 
Britifh king Cunobeline, and the firft ste colony in the 
ifland. Soon after the conqueft of this part of the country 
by the Romans, a colony, contifling chiefly of the veterans 
of the 14th legion, was planted at Camudolanum by the em- 
peror Claudius, A.D. 52; and by their wealth and induftry, 
it became a place of great magnificence. Butits profperity 
was of no long duration ; for it was quite deftroyed by the 
Britons in their great revolt, A.D. 61. The theatre, the 
temple of Clandius, and the feveral villas in the neighbour- 
hood, belonging to the Roman commanders, were fo totally 
demolifhed by the incenfed Britons, who beheld the colony 
as a feat of flavery, that our learned antiquarians have been 
much divided about the place where it was fituated. 

CAMAMU, Rio, in Ceagraply, a large river of the Bra- 
zils, ahout 25 leagues to the fouthward of Bahia; on the banks 
of which are feveral {mall towns and villages, which are the 
beft inhabited of any part of the Brazils. There are not lefs 
than 3 or 400 fmall veffels employed by the inhabitants to 
convey their commodities to Bahia and Rio de Janeiro. The 
Jefuits formerly carried on a great traffic with this place, 
and fent a large frigate loaded from thefe parts to Para- 
guay. The fource of this river is in the centre of the gold 
mines. 

CAMANA, or Camane, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of India, on this fide of the Ganges, in the gulf of Bariga- 
zeni; fuppofed by fome to be fituate in the place of the 
prefent Cambay. 

Camana, in Geography, a town of South America, and 
capital of the juri{di€tion of Camana in the diocefe of Are- 
quipa, in Peru, fituate ona river of the fame name, near the 
South Pacific ocean. The jurifdiGion is large, and contains 
many defarts, efpecially along the coaft. Eaftward it ex- 
tends to the borders of the Cordilleras, fo that the tempera- 
ture of {ome parts is nearly the fame with that of Arequipa, 
while others are cold; and both produce fimilar grain and 
fruits. Its principal trade confifts in affes. It has filver 
mines near the mountains; but they are not worked. ‘The 
town is 70 miles from Arequipa. 

CAMANAR, a town that lies behind a ridge of rocks on 
the S. fide of Gallipoli, on the Afiatic fhore of the paflage 
towards Conftantinople and the Black fea. 

CAMANBAYA, in Botany (Margraave and Petiver.) 
See TitianpsiA u/neoides. 

CAMANTIUM, in Ancient Geography, the name of a 
town of Afia Minor, being, according to Athenzeus, one of 
the feven towns which Cyrus conferred on his friend Clear- 
chus. 

CAMANUSALI, or Arcana Must, in Biography, 
a phyfician and furgeon in much eitimation, who prattifed at 
Bagdad about the middle of the 13th century. He wrote 
a treatife on the difeafes of the eyes, in which he profefles to 
have given all that could be found in the beit Arabian, 
Hebrew, and Chaldean writers on the fubjeét ; particularly 
he defcribes the method of curing cataraéts by the ufe of 
fetons. His work was tranflated from the Arabic into 
Latin, and publifhed at Venice in folio with the Chirurgi de 
Gui de Canliac, who frequently cites him. The title of the 
tract is “De Paffionibus Oculorum Liber.”? It has been 
feveral times reprinted. Haller. Bib, Chir. 

CAMARA, in Botany (Plumier, Dillenius, La Marck, 
Bofc.) See Lantana. 

Camara, in Ancient Geography, a town of the ifland of 

. Crete, 
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Crete, fituate in the N. E. part of the ifland. Steph. Byz. 
and Ptolemy.—-Alfo, a trading town of India, on this fide 
of the Ganges. Arrian. 

CAMARACUM, now Cambray, in Ancient Geography, 
atown of Belgic Gaul, thought by fome to be the capital of 
the Nervii; but M.d’Anville thought this capital to have 
been Bagacum. ‘The two mott ancient works which men- 
tion this city are the Itinerary of Antonine and the 'Theo- 
dofian table, whence it may be inferred, that if it exilted be- 
fore their time, it mult have been an inconfiderable place. 

CAMARADE, a companion, affociate, or friend. It is 
a term in ufe among foldiers to fignify a perfon that is in the 
fame tent, room, or chamber with them. It is alfoa name 
given to a battery which fires at the fame time with another 
or more batteries, at one and the fame fpot. Thus, for in- 
itance, in battering one of the curtains of a work, three 
batteries are opened againtt it fometimes at once, one of 
them a little advanced, or in the front, as it were, and 
another on each fide of it called camarade. 

CAMARAN, or Kamaran, in Geography, an ifland in 
the Red Sea, about 30 miles in length, and 20 in breadth, 
diftant about 8 miles from the coalt of Arabia. The prin- 
cipal employment of the inhabitants is fifhing, efpecially for 
pearls and coral. This ifland is diltinguifhed by a white 
houfe, or fortrefs, on the weft end of it, where excellent 
water may be procured, but no provifions, or merely fuch 
as are very bad. N. lat. 15° 39’, E, long. 42° 22’. 

CAMARASA, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, on the 
river Segro, about g leagues above Balaguer. 

CAMARATA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Africa, 
in Mauritania Cefarienfis, between Portus Sigenfis and Flu- 
men Salfum. Anton. Itin. 

CAMARES, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Aveyron, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftri&t of St. Afrique; the place contains 1638, and the 
canton 8128 inhabitants; the territory comprehends 3274 
kiliometres and 14 communes. 

CAMARET, a town of France, in the department of 
Finifterre, fituate in a bay to which it gives name; 8 miles 
S. of Brett. 

CAMARGUE, an ifland, or clufter of iflands, in the 
mouth of the Rhone in France, feparated by canals and 
fortified ; the whole extent contains about 27 {quare leagues, 
and is divided into eight parifhes; the land is very fertile, 
but the air infalubrious. 

CAMARICA, a town of Spain, placed by Ptolemy in 
Cantabria. 

CAMARINA, was formerly one of the moft wealthy 
cities in Sicily. It ftood between the rivers Oanus and 
Hipparis, now the Frafcolari and Camarana, near the coatt. 
Nothing now remains of this city but fome ruins, and the 
name of Camarina, which is given by the natives to a tower 
and a neighbouring marfh. Camarina was founded in the 
45th olympiad, deftroyed by the Syracufans in the 57th, 
and rebuilt between the 82d and 85th olympiad. After 
many revolutions, it was brought under fubje¢tion by the 
Romans; in the firft Punic war. 

An old tradition reports, that Camarina was built of the 
clay or mud which the river Hipparis carried along with it 
and depofited in a lake of the fame name. A pafiage in 
Pindar (Olymp. v. 29.) feems to confirm this account, which 
Ariftarchus quotes in explaining it; and according to Bo- 
chart (Chanaan,i. 29. p.605.), fome proof is afforded by 
the name Camarina, as “¢ Chamar,”’ or ‘* Chomar,”’ fignifies 
fealing-clay. However, the old commentators on Pindar 
have not adopted this explanation, Didymus (fee Oxford 
edition of Pindar, 1697, fol. p. 53, &c.), and others affert, 
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that the poct alludes to the wood for building the city being 
conveyed in floats on the river Hipparis. 

The Palus Camarina was a marth or lake, fituate near the 
eity, which in time of drought yielded a flench that pro- 
duced a peltilence; and therefore the inhabitants confulted 
an oracle, whether they fhould not drain it. Although 
the oracle diffuaded them, they drained it, and opened a way 
for their enemies to come and plunder their city. Hence 
arofe the proverb ** Ne moveds Camarinam,”’ not to remove 
one evil in order to bring on a greater. This lake is now 
called ‘ Lago di Camarana ;’’ it is of a triangular form, and 
fituate under the walls of Camarina. 

Camarina, in Geography, a town of Spain in Arragon ; 
4 miles S. of ‘Teruel. 

CAMARINAS, a town of Spain, near the fea-coafh of 
Galicia; 25 miles W.N.W of Galicia. 

CAMARINES, the moft fouthern province of the 
ifland of Lucon, one of the Philippines, in which are Bondo, 
Paffacao, Ibalon, the metropolis of the government of 
Catanduanes, Bulan, Serfocon, or Bagatao, where the king’s 
fhips are built, and Albai, a large bay without the ftrait, 
in which there is a high burning mountain, feen at a great 
diftance by the fhips coming from New Spain, and poffcfling 
fome fprings of hot water. Beyond Albai, towards the eaft, 
is the cape of Buyfaygay; and coafting from hence weft- 
ward, we arrive at the river Bicor, which flows from a lake 
and runs by the city Caceres, the capital of the province. 
See Caceres, 

CAMARINUM, or Camerinum, now Camerino, in 
Ancient Geography, a town of Italy in Umbria, on the con- 
fines of Picenum, and at fome diftance ealt of Nuceria. It 
was probably powerful, as the Romans, A. U.C. 144, foli- 
cited an alliance with it ; they afterwards eftablifhed a colony 
there. See Camerino. Strabo and Ptolemy. 

CAMARIOCA, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
Cuba; 15 miles E. of Havanna. 

CAMARIPUGUACI, in Jchihynlogy, the name under 
which Marcgraave, and various other old writers, defcribe 
the Brafilian fpecies of Cirurea, called by Brouffonet and 
Gmelin Cyprinoipes: fee that article. 

CAMARITA, in Ancient Geography, a people who in- 
habited the coaft- of the Cafpian fea, on the ifthmus which 
feparates that fea from the Euxine. Dionyfius Periegetes 
fays, that they formed a numerous nation; and that they 
hofpitably entertained Bacchus in his return from the Indian 
War. 

CAMAROCENSIUM Civiras. SeeCamaracum. 

CAMARON, or Cameron, Cape, in Geography, a head- 
land of North America, in the gulf of Honduras. N. lat. 
15°35’. W. long. 83° 207. 

CAMARONES, a town of the ifland of Cuba ; 75 miles 
S.E. of Havanna. 

Camarones, or Jamour, a river of Africa, which rifes 
in the country of Biafra, and pafling through the territory 
of the Calbongos, difcharges itfelf into the Atlantic in the 
gulf of Guinea. N. lat. 3° 28’. E. long. 11° 30’. ‘ 

Camarones, Cape, is a headland at the mouth of this 
river. 

Camarones, a river of South America, forming a bay 
in the Atlantic, about jo leagues N. from Port Defire, or 
Defeado, and 20 from cape Blanco, which lies between 
them. S. lat. about 44° 30’. W. long. 66° 20’. 

Camarones, ariver of South America, on the coaft of 
Peru, which runs into the Pacific ocean, about 36 miles S. 
of Arica. S. lat. about 19°20’. It is 8 leagues N. from 
Pifagua river. There is a point or cape of the fame name, 


rendered white by the dung of the cormorants, that refort to 
bi} it 
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it in vaft numbers. The ifland adjoining to it is fometimes 
called Camaron, though its proper name is Guano. 

CAMAROSIS, from xapxgox, J arch over, in Architedlure, 
denotes an elevation with an arch or vault. 

Camarosis, among Phyficions, denotes a fracture of a 
bone, wherein the two broken ends rife and form a kind of 
camera, or arch. 

This is alfo called camaroma, and by modern Latin writers 
cameratio, fometimes fornicatio.—It is commonly refrained to 
fraGtures in the fkull. 

CAMARRA, in Geography, a river on the N. coaft of 
South America, W. from theriver Maya. The intervening 
{pace along the fhore is covered with trees. 

CAMARSEN, a town of Germany, in the Tyrolefe ; 

o miles W. of Bolzano. 

CAMASSEI, Anprea, in Biography, a painter of 
hiftory and landfcape, was boro at Bevagna, acquired the 
principles of defign and colouring from Domenichino, after- 
wards {tudied in the fchool of Andrea Sacchi, and became 
eminent in his profeffion. He was employed at St. Peter’s 
at Rome, and at St. Johu Lateran; ard his works were 
much admired for fweetnefs of colouring, elegance of defgn, 
and delicacy of pencil. He died in 1648, as Sandrart fays, 
in the bloom of life, and at a period when his reputation was 
daily advancing. His “ Battle of Conitantine and Maxen- 
tius,” and “ Triumph of Conftantine’’ at St. John Lateran, 
are noble and grand compofitions, evincing his powers of in- 
vention and correCtnefs of execution. ‘Ihe picture of “ Ve- 
nus with the Graces,’? in the colle€@tion of the earl of 
Pembroke at Wilton. is afcribed to Camaftei. Pilkington. 

CAMATULLICI, in Ancient Geography, a people of 
the Maritime Alps, on the fea-coaft S. W. of the Sueltri, 
placed by Pliny between Citharifta and the Sucltn. Har- 
douin fays, that they inhabited the diocefe of Toulon. 

CAMAX, in Botany (xxux%, the prop of a vine, a ftake, 
or pole). Schreb. gen. 365. Willden. 416. Ropourea, Aub. 
Guian. tab. 78. Juff. 421. La Marck Iluft. Pl. 121. Clafs 
and order, pentandria monogynia. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. perianth one-leafed, five-parted ; fegments 
roundifh. Cor. one-petalled, wheel-fhaped; tube very fhort; 
border five-parted ; fegments roundifh, hairy above. Stam. 
filaments five, inferted into the corolla between the fegments, 
hairy; anthers double. Pi. germ fuperior, roundifh, 
hairy ; ftyle capillary ; fligmasthree or four, acute. Peric. 
berry egg-fhaped, hairy, four-celled. Seeds numerous, bedded 
in a vifcous pulp. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-parted. Corolla wheel-fhaped. Stigmas 

three or four. Berry four-celled, many-feeded. 
' Sp. C. fraxinea. Willd. (Ropourca gutanenfis, Aub. 
guian. 1. p.198. tab. 78. La Marck Illuit. Pl. 121.) A 
. thrub, from 12 to 15 feet high. Stems three or four inches 
thick, fimple, round, jointed. Leaves in whorls at each 
joint, declining, unequally winged ; leaflets alternate, nume- 
rous, feffile, egg-fhaped, acuminate, entire, green on both 
fides, from eight to ten inches long, and about three broad ; 
midrib ftrong, throwing out on each fide alternate, fimple, 
curved nerves, the intervals between which are occupied by 
very fine, zig-zag veins; each of the leaflets is furnifhed at 
its bafe with a {mall fpine. Flowers {mall, of a ruffet co- 
lour, axillary, numerous, nearly feffile ; hairs of the corolla 
and of the germ red. Berry yellow, about the fize of a hen’s 
egg, full of a {weet pulp, which is eaten by the Creoles and 
natives of the country ; one of the cells is often abortive, and 
as the others increafe difappears. A native of Guiana, 
where its branches are ufed by the negroes for wattling their 
huts. The Creoles call it Bois gaulette, and the Couflaris, 
ene of the aborigine nations, Aroupourou. 
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CAMB, or Kamp, in Geography, a river of Auftriay 
which rifes on the frontiers of Bohemia, and difcharges itfelf 
into the Danube. 

CAMBADAS, a town of Spain, in Galicia, near the 
fea-coaft ; 4 leagues W. of Ponte-Vedra. 

CAMBADENA, in Ancient Geography, a country of 
Afia ; not far from Media. One of its principal towns was 
Baptana, feated on a mountain, in which were a column and 
ftatue of Semiramis. 

CAMBAHEE, in Geography, a river of America, which 
runs into the fea near St. Helena’s found, on the coalt of 
South Carolina. 

CAMBALA, in Ancient Geography, a place of Afia, in 
the Greater Armenia, and in the Hy/peritide country, ace 
cording to Strabo, who fays that it had mines of gold. 

CAMBALIDUS Mons, a mountain of Afia, which, 
according to Phny, was a branch of mount Caucafus. 

CAMBALU, a name formerly given to Pekin, the pre- 
fent capital of China. In 1307, it was erected by pope 
Clement V. into an archbifhopric, which he conferred upon 
John de Monte Corvino, an Italian friar, who had been em- 
ployed for many years in propagating the gofpel in that 
country. Upon his death in 1330, pope John XXII. fent 
Nicolas of Bantra to fill the vacant fee, and charged him 
with letters to the emperor of the’ Tartars, who was, at that 
time, in poffefiion of the Chinefe dominions. : 

CAMBAMBA, in Geography, a high mountain of Af- 
rica, giving name to the adjacent diftri@, in the kingdom 
of Angola, on which is a mine of excellent filver. The 
Portuguefe have been for a long time mafters of it, and have 
built a flrong fortrefs; which, on account of its vicinity to 
the river Coanza, carries on a great commerce of flaves. 

CAMBANA. See Camsona. 

CAMBAT, a province of Abyffinia, difmembered from 
it by the Gallas. It occupies that diftri& of Africa in the 
fouthern part of Abyffinia, which lies in about N. lat. 8°, 
and E. long. from about 37° to 38°. It is feparated from 
Gingiro on the weft and fonth-weft, by the river Zebee ; 
on the north it has the kingdom of Hadea, and other pro- 
vinces of Abyflinia ; on the eaft and fouth-eaft it has Buza- 
mo and Alaba, and on the fouth Makonko. This coun- 
try is frequently harafled by the Gallas; and it is faid to 
pay fome acknowledgments to the emperor of Abyffinia, 
which are only voluntary. But little certam is known con- 
cerning it. It 1s inhabited by a mixture of Chriftians, Ma- 
hometans, and Pagans; and abounds in various fruits. 

CAMBAY, a large and beautiful city of Hindooftan, 
fituate near the head of the gulf of the fame name, upon 
the north bank of the river Canari, called by fome the My- 
hie. The city is twice as large as Surat, but not nearly fo 
populous: it is defended by a ttrong wall, about five miles 
in circumference; the ftreets are large, and have gates at 
their entrances, which are fhut in the night, and there are 
12 gates to the city befides thofe of the itreets: the houfes 
are built of ftone, brick, or marble; and here are three 
bazars, or public markets, and four public cifterns, which 
are capable of fupplying the whole town with water in 
times of the greateft drought. This city is the port of 
Amedabad, from which it is diltant about 56 road miles. 
Its trade is carried on by Moorifh, Armenian, and Arabian 
merchants, with Perfia, Mocha, Diu, Acheen, Coroman- 
del, and other places; and it was formerly very great in 
fpice, ivory, filk, cotton cloths, and other commodities. 
But its commerce has declined, and is chiefly transferred to 
Surat, on account of the incommodioufnefs of the harbour, 
which is obitruéted with fand and mud, fo that in the high- 
eft tides it has not more than feven fathoms of water, and 
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the gulf is full of rocks, Cambay appears to be the Ca- 


manes of Ptolemy ; although the gulf, which is now deno- 
minated from Cambay, had then its name from Barygaza, 
or the modern Baroach, Lt is diftant 251 miles N. trom 
Bombay ; 1273 by Nagpour, and 1253 by Mundlah and 
Ougein nearly W. from Caleutta; 663 about S.W. from Dele 
hi; and g98 N.W. from Madras. N, lat. 22° 16’ 45”. E. 
long. 72° 32/45”. 

CAMBAYES, in Commerce, cotton cloths made at Ben- 
gal, Madras, and fome other places on the coall of Coro- 
mandel. ‘I‘hey are proper for the trade of Marfcilles, whi- 
ther the Englifh at Madras fend great numbers of them. 
Many are alfo imported into Holland. 

CAMBAZA, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the 

rovince of Tettingo. 

CAMBE, La, a town of France, in the deparment of 
Calvados, and diltri& of Bayeux ; four leagues W.N.W, of 
Bayeux. 

CAMBELLO, a town of the ifland of Ceram, and prin- 
cipal market for cloves. 

CAMBER-Leam, in Building, a piece of timber cut arch- 
wife, or with an obtufe angle in the middle, commonly ufed 
in platforms ; as church-leads, and on other occafions, where 
long and {trong beams are required. A camber-beam is 
much itronger than another of the fame fize; fince being 
Jaid with the hollow fide downwards, as they ufually are, it 
reprefents a kind of arch. 

CAMBERED.-deck, in Ship-building. See Deck. 

CAMBERG, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and Lower Eleétorate ; 22 miles 
N. from Mentz, and 30 E. from Coblentz. It is fituated 
in a prefecturate of the fame uame; and the circumjacent 
tract contains fine arable land, but principally yields a good 
culture of flax. 

CAMBERNON, a town of France, in the department 
of the Channel: one league N.E. from Coutances. 

CAMBERT, in Biography, a French opera compofer, 
“previous to Luli, has no place affigned him here as a great 
mufician ; but on account of his being conneéted, in fome 
{mall degree, with the hiftory of the opera at Paris, his 
name will frequently occur to our readers in perufing ac- 
counts of the origin of the muiical dramain France. Cam- 
bert was the firlt who attempted to fet an opera in the 
French language upon the Italian model, previous to the 
licence which he had obtained, being transferred to Lulh, 
who began his opera career by compofing the mufic for the 
dances. It being generally known that our monarch, Charles 
Il. was very fond of French mutic and the amufements of 
Louis the fourteenth’s court, Cambert, in lofing his privilege, 
came to London, and was appointed mafter of king Charles 
the fecond’s band. His opera of ‘* Pomone,”’ written by 
P. Perrin, feems to have been performed in 1672 at court, 
in its original language, as no record of it occurs in our dra- 
matic writers ; but, acording to Giles Jacob, his ** Ariadae, 
or the Marriage of Bacchus,”’ tranflated into Englifh, “ was 
prefented by the academy of Mufic, at the theatre royal, in 
Covent-Garden, 1674, by the gentlemen of the Academy 
of Mufic.”” We know of no theatre royal in Covent-Gar- 
den at this time, nor do we meet with any mention of an 
Englifh academy of mufic at this period. It is faid, in the 
“ iftoire de la Mutic,’’ tom. i. that Cambert, who died in 
London in 1677, broke his heart on account of the bad fuc- 
cefs of his operas in Engiand. 

CAMBETUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, 
placed by Ptolemy in the territory of the Lubenians, in the 
‘Tarragonenfis. 


CAMBING, Boorong Cambing, or Booring-volar, in 
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Ornithology, the name by which Marfden, in his hiflory of 
Sumatra, diflinguifhes the gigantic crane, ardea dulia of 
Gmelin, a bird of vat fize that inhabits alfo India and 
Africa, It 16 {pecifically known by being of a glaucous 
colour above, beneath dirty white, and having the bill forne- 
what triangular. ‘his is the Aargill or argill of Ives. 

Cam BING, or Kambing, in Tehthynlogy, one of the {yno- 
nyms of chaetodon teiva, according, to Kenard and others. 
See Trika. : 

CAMBINI, in Biography, an Italian inflromental com- 
ofer, poffeffed of genius and fire. He is faid by M. la 
Jorde to be chiefly known to Dilettanti. We fuppofe the 

violin to be his inftrument, of which he feems to know the 
finger-board well, and to write with fancy and facility. 

CAMBIO, an Italian word which fignifics exchange 3 
commonly ufed in Provence, and in fome other countries, 
particularly Holland. 

CAMBIST, a name given in France to thofe who trade 
in notes and bills of exchange. ‘The word cambift, though 
a term of antiquity, is even now a technical word, of fome 
ufe among merchants, traders, and bankers. Some derive 
it from the Latin cambium, or rather cambio. 

CAMBIUM, in Vegetable Anatomy, is a name that has 
been very happily beftowed by Duhamel and other phyfi- 
ologilts upon the fubitance which is produced for the growth 
or repair of the vegetable body. The chief feat of the cam- 
bium in the dycotyledons, or thofe plants with two feminal 
leaves, is between the bark and the wood. In order to ob- 
ferve it, we fhould felcét, in the full feafon of vegetation, a 
branch of fome tree, in which the bark is known to be eafily 
feparable from the wood, fuch as the ofier, when upon de- 
taching a portion of the bark, its inner furface, and that of 
the wood corref{ponding to it, will be found covered with a 
quantity of fluid which poffeffes more tenacity than the com- 
mon lymph or fap, and refembles mucilage or fluid jelly. 

The cambium is generally reputed to be either an extra- 
vafation from the furface of the wood, or that of the bark, 
but it is not determined from which of thefe parts it is de- 
rived, or whether they are not equally competent to produce 
it. Mirbel fuppofes that the cambium is furnifhed by the 
wood, and with apparent foundation, fince in the monoco- 
tyledons it is depolited around the ligneous fibres. 

Grew and Duhamel did not allow this fubftance to be an 
extravafated juice, but believed that it poffeffed organiza- 
tion and diftinét parts, although they were fo foft as to 
evade all means of dete€tion. Without deciding upon this 
opinion, we mult admit that the cambium is not a fimple 
fluid, but muft have received fome modification to fit it for 
the important changes it is defigned to undergo. As the 
feafon advances, this fubftance (when fituated under the 
bark,) acquires folidity and vifible organization, and is ulti- 
mately converted into the new layers of wood and bark, 
which are annually depofited upon dycotyledons. See Barx, 
Corticau Layers, Liser, and Woop. 

The gradual difappearance of the pith in many trees de- 
pends upon the formation of the cambium, or organizing 
fubftance within the medullary canal. This produces an in- 
ternal liber, which is by degrees transformed into wood, in 
the fame manner as the external liber gives origin to the ex- 
ternal woody layers, except that in the former, the increafe 
is outwards, while in the latter, it is towards the center. 
See Pitn, and MepuLtary CaAnaL. 

As the mode of growth in plants with one feminal leaf 
differs fo materially from that. of the dycotyledons, the cam- 
bium in them likewife holds a different fituation. Inftead of 
being depofited near the furface of the plant, it furrounds 
the ligneous fibres which occupy the interior, where it is 
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converted into the cellular and tubular texture ; the latter 
forms at firft a very porous wood which infenfibly contracts, 
elongates, and is transformed into perfect wood, during 
which procefs it feparates from the parenchyma, and leaves 
a lacuna which is foon filled with new cambium. See Mo- 
NOCOTYLEDON Woop. 

All new formed parts, fuch as buds, feeds, &c. may be 
faid to exift at one period as cambium; even the hardetft 
{tone fruit, when firft obferved, is a tender vegetable jelly, 
in which no fibres, cells, or any diftin@tion of parts, can be 
difcovered. 

When wounds are inflited upon plants, their reunion is 
accomplifhed by means of the cambium, and from its orga- 
nization arife the nodes or fwellings, which are the confe- 
quence of engrafting trees. If any injury to a vegetable be 
accompanied by deftrudtion of parts, the reparation is com- 
menced by a depofition of cambium, and continued by re- 
peated effufions of the fame fubftance until the reproduction 
is complete. See Wounps and Diseases of plants, and 
INGRAFTING. 

The analogy between the vegetable cambium and the co- 
agulable lymph of animals is fo palpable, that it is hardly 
neceflary to point it out. Thefe fubftances equally afford 
the matrix in which organic ftru€ture is begun, and contti- 
tute the moft effential and important materials in the animal 
and vegetable fyftems. 

CAMBLET, or Cuamster, in Commerce, a ftuff fome- 
times of wool, fometimes filk, and fometimes hair, efpecially 
that of goats, with wool’or filk : in fome, the warp is filk and 
wool twilted together, and the woof hair. 

The true or oriental camblet is made of the pure hair of 
a fort of goat, frequent about Angora, and which makes 


the riches of that city, all the inhabitants whereof are em-. 


ployed in the manufaéture and commerce of camblets. It is 
certain we find mention in middle age writers of ftuffs made 
of camel’s hair, under the denominations of cameletum and 
camelinum, whence probably the origin of the term; but 
thefe are reprefented as {trangely coarfe, rough and prickly, 
and feem to have been chiefly ufed among the monks by way 
of mortification, as the hair-fhirt of later times. Du Cange, 
Gloff. Lat. 

We have no camblets made in Europe of the goats hair 
alone ; even at Bruffels they find it neceffary to add a mix- 
ture of woollen thread. 

England, France, Holland, and Flanders, are the chief 
places of this manufaGture. Bruffels exceeds.them all in the 
beauty and quality of its camblets; thofe of England have 
been reputed the fecond. 

CamBLets, figured, are thofe of one colour, whereon 
are {tamped various figures, flowers, foliages, &c. by means 
of hot irons, which are a kind of moulds, pafled together 
with the ftuff under a prefs. Thefe are chiefly brought from 
fimiens and Flanders: the commerce of thefe was anciently 
much more confiderable than at prefent. 

Cams.ets, water, thofe which, after weaving, receive 
certain preparation with water; and are afterwards paffed 
under a hot-prefs, which gives them a fmoothnefs and 
luftre. 

CAMBLETS, waved, are thofe whereon waves are im- 
preffed, as on tabbies ; by means of a calendar, under which 
they are paffed and repailed feveral times. 

“The manufa@turers, &c. of camblets, are to take care they 
do not acquire any falfe and needlefs plaits; it being almoit 
impoffible to get them out again. This is notorious, even 
toa proverb: we fay, a perfon is like camblet, he has taken 
his plait. 

CAMBNITES tapis,in Mineralogy, a name given by the 
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Writers of the Middle Ages to a ftone, of which they record 


virtues which appear to favour too much of imaginary ones, 
fuch as the curing of the dropfy by being tied to the arm : it 
feems to have been only a cloudy and lefs valuable kind of 
brown cryttal. 

CAMBODUNUM, orCamropunum, in Ancient Geogra- 
phy, a town of Vindelicia, 57 miles from Augufta Vindelicum, 
now Kempten, in Suabia. Anton. Itin. 

CamsopunuM, a Britifh ftation in the Itinerary between 
Calcaria or Tadcafter, and Manucium or Manchefter. Dr. 
Gale and Mr. Baxter place it at Almonbury, where fome 
Roman antiquities have been found ; but Mr. Horfley thinks 
it more probable that it was near Gretland. 

CAMBOGE, Camsopra, or Levex,in Geography, the ca- 
pital of Camboja, fituated on a river of the fame name. It 
confifts of one ftreet, and atemple. The beauty of this 
temple is much extolled. It is fupported by wooden pil- 
lars, varnifhed with black; the foliages and reliefs are gilded : 
the pavement is curious and valuable, and mats are laid over 
it to preferve it. The priefts who ferve in it hold the fir 
rank in the ftate. Ata fmall diftance from this capital are 
feen the ruins of an ancient city, built with ftone, the archi- 
tecture of which fomewhat refembles the European; and 
the adjacent lands are marked with furrows of former culti- 
vation. No tradition concerning this.city fubfifts among 
the prefent pofleffors of the country. N. lat. 12° 40’, E. 
long. 104° 48’. 

Camsoce, Camsoyssa, Mecon, or Mayxaunc, names 
given to a large river which traverfes the whole country of 
Camboja. It rifes far north, and in the former part of its 
courfe, bears the name of Mecon; in its further progrefs it 
pafles by the towns of Lan-tchang, Tiem, and Columpé ; 
at a {mall diftance north of the capital it divides into three 
branches, two of which unite between the city and the fea, 
and form the river, which affumes the name of Camboge ; 
the other branch is denominated Oubequame. Both dif- 
charge themfelves into the fea by feparate mouths; the 
mouth of the Camboge being in N. lat. 10° 20’; and that 
of the other in about N. lat. 10°. 

CAMBOGIA, in Botany. See Garcinia. 

CAMBOJA,Camsop1a,CamBoya,orCamsoGeE,in Geo- 
graphy, a country of Afia, bounded on the north by Laos, on 
the eaft by Cochin-china and Ciampa, on the weit by Siam and 
its gulf, and on the fouth by part of the faid gulf, and the 
Indian Ocean ; and eftimated at about 135 leagues in length, 
and 50 in breadth. This country, like Siam, is enclofed 
by mountains on the eaft and weft ; and it is fertilized by a 
large river, called Mecon, near its fource, and Cambodia or 
Camboge near its eftuary, and by fome, very abfurdly, 
the Japanefe river. This river, it is faid, begins to inun- 
date the country in June. Near its mouth it is full of 
low ifles and fand-banks, which impede the navigation, 
and it has no port ortown. Sir George Staunton (Embajfly 
to China, vol. i. p. 320.) informs us, on the authority of a 
manufcript account of a voyage to this country, made in 
1778, that the point of Cambodia, as well as the whole 
coaft from thence to the weitern branch of the great Cam- 
bodia river, is covered with under-wood, and exceedingly 
low. The fea is fo fhallow, that at the diftance of five or 
fix miles from the fhore, the water was feldom deeper than 
four fathoms; and no veffel much larger than a boat could 
approach within a couple of miles. ‘The air is fo hot that 
the inhabitants are under the neceflity of refiding on the 
banks of the rivers and lakes, where they are tormented by 
mufkettoes. The foil is fertile, and produces abundance of 
corn, rice, excellent legumes, fugar, indigo, opium, cam- 
phor, and various medicinal drugs-. The moft peculiar Sm 
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duét is the Camboge gum, which yields a fine yellow tint. 
Ivory alfo, and filk, are very plentiful, and of little value, 
The gold of this country is faid to be very pure; and it 
furnifhes amethylts, hyacinths, rubies, topazes, and other 
precious flones. Cattle, particularly of the cow-kind, are 
numerous and cheap. Elephants, lions, tygers, and almott 
all the animals of the defarts of Africa, are found in Cam. 
bodia. It has feveral precious woods, among which are the 
fandal and eagle-wood, and a particular tree, in the juice of 
which they dip their arrows ; and it is faid, that though a 
wound from one of the arrows proves fatal, the juice itfelf 
may be drank without danger. ‘I'he country, aint! fer- 
tile, is very thinly peopled, infomuch, that the king is 
hardly able to affemble 30,000 men ; and its trade is incon- 
fiderable. ‘The inhabitants are Japanefe, Chinefe, and Ma- 
lays, together with fome Portuguefe, who live without 
priefts, and have intermarried with the natives. The men are 

enerally well made, of a dark yellow complexion, with long 
black hair; their drefs is along and loofe robe; but the 
drefs of the women, who are handfome, but not very mo- 
deft, is fhorter and clofer. ‘Their religion is idolatry. ‘They 
manufacture very fine cloth, and the needle-work of the fe- 
males is much admired. 

CAMBONA, afmall ifland in the Indian Sea, near the 
fouth coaft of the ifland of Celebes. S. lat. 5° 22. E. 
long. 125° 45’. 

CAMBONES, a town of France, in the department of 
the Tarn, 7 miles E. of Caftres. 

CAMBONUM, in Ancient Geography, a place of Gaul, 
to the left of the Rhine, in the route which paffes from Dea 
Vocontionum (Die), and Lucus Augufti towards Vapin- 
cum (Gap), in going by Mons Seleucus. ; 

CAMBORY, in Geography, a town of Afia, in the king- 
dom of Siam, on the frontiers of Pegu, feated on a {mall 
river which runs into the gulf of Siam. 

CAMBORICUM, or Camporitum, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a Britith ftation in the fifth route of Antonine’s Iti- 
nerary from London to Lugovallium or Carlifle, between 
Icianos and Devroliponte. All our antiquaries, except Mr. 
Horfley, fix Camboricum near Cambridge, at a place called 
by Bede, Grantcefter, and derive its name from Cam, 
crooked, and drift, a ford. Thofe antiquaries who place 
Camboricum at Cambridge, fix Duroliponte at Godman- 
chetter. 

CAMBRA, in Geography, a {mall town of Portugal, 
in Beira. 

CAMBRASINES, in Commerce, fine linen made in 
Egypt, of which there is a confiderable trade at Cairo, Alex- 
andria, and Rofetta or Rafchit. They are called cambra- 
fines, from their refemblance to cambrics. 

CAMBRAY, in Geography, anciently Camaracum, a city 
of France, and principal place of a diitrit, in the depart- 
ment of the North, feated on the Scheldt, which divides it 
into the eaftern and weftern parts, and fills its ditches with 
water. Before the revolution, it was the capital of Cam- 
brefis, in the Low Countries, and the fee of an archbifhop, 
eltablifhed in 1559. ‘The archbifhop ilyled himfelf Prince 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and Count of Cambrefis, and 
he was alfo lord of the city. It is well fortified, being de- 
fended by a ftrong citadel on the Scheldt, and a fort; and 
as the land is low on that fide of the river, the adjacent parts 
may be laid under water by means of fluices. ‘his city is 
large and tolerably handfome ; its ftreets are fpacious; the 
place or fquare for arms is fo extenfive as to be capable of 
receiving the whole garrifon in order of battle. It has two 
collegiate churches, exclufively of the cathedral, which is 
dedicated -to the virgin Mary, and one of the fineft. in 
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Europe. The fteeple is high, and from the top of it, 
commands a view of the whole city. It contains ten 


parith churches, three abbics, two convents, two hofpitals, 
and feveral religious houfes, Its principal manufaétures 
are lace, foap, and leather; and partic ularly the fine linen, 
hence called camlric. The eallern divifion contains 6,600, 
and the weftern 7,200 inhabitants ; the former canton contains 
14,391, and the latter 14,443 inhabitants; the whole terri- 
tory comprehends 1474 kiliometres, and 31 communes, 
Cambray ig an ancient city, and was formerly imperial. It 
has been, on a varicty of oceafions, the fubject of contett 
between the emperors, the kings of France, and the earls 
of Flanders. In 1544 it was taken by the emperor Charles 
V. It was afterwards given to John of Montluc, by 
Henry III. of France, but befieged by the Spaniards in 
1596, when the inhabitants compelled the ¢g 

render. Fver fince it continued under the dominion of the 
honfe of Auttria till 1677, when it came into the poffeffion 
of France. In Augult 1793, this city was invelted and 
fummoned to furrender by the Auflrian general De Boros ; 
the French general Declay returned for anfwer, that he did 
not underftand furrendering, but he knew how to fight. 
In April, 1794, the French were defeated at Czefar’s camp, 
in the neighbourhood, by the allied army under the com- 
mand of the duke of York, with the lofs of 1200 men, and 
three pieces of cannon; and the next day they left 1200 
men dead on the field of battle, with the lofs of their gene- 
ral, Chapt, 350 officers and privates taken prifoners, and 
22 pieces of cannon. N, lat. 50° 10’ 32”. E. long. 3° 
FS? 7"! 

The league of Cambray, in 1508, was the moft fingular 
event that occurs in the hiftory of Europe. It was a con- 
federacy, inftigated by pope Julius II. and which gained 
the concurrence of the emperor Maximilian I., of Louis XII. 
of France, by the fuggeftion of cardinal d’? Amboife,and of Fer- 
dinand king of Spain, for the final overthrow of the republic 
of Venice. This league originated in refentment, and was 
diametrically oppofite to the true interett of every one of the 
contracting powers. The republic of Venice had before this 
time acquired great power; but whatever were the means by 
which it had become thus powerful, it was now the bul- 
wark of Italy; it prevented the pope from drawing the 
emperor or the king of the Romans, as he was then called, 
into Lombardy, againft the French ; it moderated the views 
of king Louis, and hindered him from extending his con- 
quefts; it kept the pope fiom being reduced to a ftate of 
dependency ; and it preferved to erdinand the catholic the 
kingdom of Naples. Although it might have been the in- 
tereft of each of thefe potentates, feparately, to recover, if 
poflible, what had been taken from them by the republic ; 
yet, to oblige her to refund all her conquefts was to reduce 
a power of which they were all afraid, and thus to open a 
fource of perpetual wars among themfelves. However, the 
league was formed ; confilting of a variety of articles, ad- 
vantageous to the feveral contracting parties, and threaten- 
ing deftruétion to Venice. The execution of it was attend- 
ed with all the fuccefs that could be expe&ted ; for the em- 
peror and the king of Vrance wrefted from the Venetians 
almoft all the cities which they poffeffed in Lombardy; nor 
was the pope remifs in feizing all that lay convenient for 
his purpofe. The Venetians, indeed, thought themfelves 
fo little able to withftand this powerful and formidable alli- 
ance, that they abandoned-all the territories on the continent, 
after having loft the famous battle of Ghiera d’Adda, in 
which their whole infantry was cut to pieces. However, 
after many humiliations and difafters, they preferved their 
capital ; and having either brought over, or bought over, the 
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pope, the reft of the confederacy was disjointed. The mea- 
fures of the French and Germans, who were bent upon her 
total ruin, were traverfed by the king of Aragon and the 
pope, who would by no means concur in the utter deftrac- 
tion of the only power which had hitherto hindered thefe 
nations from fubduing all Italy. The republic foon re- 
covered a great part of her former territories; though the 
was obliged to furrender to the pope Ravenna; to Spain, 
the five towns which the had till this time poffeffed in Cala- 
bria ; and tothe emperor, Triefte and Friuh, 

CAMBREMER, a town of France, in the department 
of the Calvados, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& 
of Pont-l’Eveque; 5 leagues E. of Caen. The place con- 
tains 1200, and the canton 10,118 inhabitants; the terri- 
tory includes 195 kiliometres, and 36 communcs. 

CAMBRENSIS, Giraupus, in Biography, arch-dea- 
con, and afterwards, bifhop of St. David’s, was born about 
the middle of the rath century, and died after the year 
1210. See Girarpus. 

The account which this ancient prelate has given, in his 
defcription of Wales, concerning the marvellous power which 
the Cambro-Britons and the Northumbrians had, of finging 
in parts {pontaneoufly, at atime when connterpoint was un- 
known in the rett of the world, not only merits notice here, 
but fome difcuffion. See Camsro-Beitisnu and Nationar 
Music. Many ecclefiaftical hittorians tellus that the organ 
was firft admitted into the church at Rome by pope Vitalian, 
666, the fame pontiff who two years after fent fingers into 
Kent, to finifh the work which Auttin, the firft Roman mif- 
fionary, had begun. In 680, according to Bede, John, the 
precentor of St. Peter’s in Rome, was fent over by pope 
Agatho to inftru& the monks of Weremouth in the manner 
of performing the ritual, who opened fchools for teaching 
mulic in other places of the kingdom of Northumberland. 
This may reconcile to probability fome part of the following 
account, which Giraldus Cambrerfis gives of the peculiar 
manner of finging that was praétifed by the Welch, and the 
inhabitants of the north of England, about the end of the 
twelfth century. 

“© The Britons,” fays he, ‘* do not fing in unifon, like 
the inhabitants of other countries; but in many different 
parts. So that when a company of fingers among the com- 
mon people meet to fing, as is ufualin this country, as many 
different parts are heard as there are performers, who all at 
length unite in confonance, with organic fweetnels. ¢ In 
unam denique fub B mollis dulcedine blauda confonantiam et 
organicam convenientia melodiam.? Inthe northern parts of 
Great Britain, beyond the Humber, on the borders of York- 
fhire, the inhabitants ufe the fame kind of fymphonious har- 
mony ; except that they only fing in two parts, the one 
murmuring in the bafe, and the other warbling in the acute 
or treble. Nor do thefe two nations pratife this kind of 
finging fo much by art as habit, which has rendered it fo 
natural to them, that neither in Wales, where they fing in 
many parts, nor in the north of England, where they ting 
in two parts, is a fimple melody ever well fung. And, what 
is {till more wonderful, their children, as foon as they at- 
tempt ufing their voices, fing in the fame manner. But as 
not all the Englith firg in this manner, but thofe only of 
the north, I believe they had this art at firft, like their 
language, from the Danes and Norwegians, who ufed fre- 
quently to invade and to occupy, for a long time together, 
thofe parts of the iffand.”’ 

This extraordinary paflage requires a comment. And 
firit, it may be neceffary, before we reafon upon the cir- 
cumflances it contains, to be certain of their authenticity. 
Gisaldus Cambrenfis is indeed an author who has been often 
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fuppofed inaccurate and fabulous. ‘ Girald Cambrenfis de- 
ferves no manner of regard or credit to be given him ; and 
his Chronicle is the moft partial reprefentation of the Irifh 
hiftory that ever was impofed on any nation in the world, 
He has endeavoured to make the venerable antiquities of the 
ifland a mere fable ; and given occafion to the hiftorians that 
come after him, to abufe the world with the fame fiétitious 
relations,” Keating, parti. p.13. Dr. Nicholfon, Bifhop 
of Derry’s, Irith Hiflorical Library, 1ft ed. Dublin, 1724. 
The glaring improbabilities in the above account, with the 
manifeft ignorance of the fubject in queftion, by no means 
contribute to augment his credibility. For whoever is ac- 
quainted with the laws of counterpoint, or with the firlt dif- 
ficulties attending the pra¢tice of finging in parts, can have 
no exalted idea of the harmony of an untaught crowd, turba 
canentiun, or {uppoie it to be much better than the diffonant 
pzans of a good-humoured mob; in which the parts would 
be as various as the pitch of voices of which their chorus 
was compofed. But how all thefe united at laft in the con- 
fonance of organic melody, and the foft {weetnefs of B mol- 
lis, will long remain an impenetiable fecret. If by melodia 
organica he meant organized, or harmonized, melody, we 
may fuppofe that the Cambro- Britons, in the time of Giral- 
dus Cambrenfis, had acquired fome knowledge in diaphonics, 
or difcant ; which according to John of Salifbury, an elder 
writer, was practifed to great excels in the 12th century. 
With refpe& to what he afferts of the people in Northum- 
berland finging in two parts, it is more reconcileable to pro- 
bability, from the circumitances juft mentioned, of the cul- 
tivation of mufic in that part of the world under Roman 
mafters, who may probably have firft brought over the art 
of difcant, or double finging, which the newly invented 
organ had fuggefted, by the facility it afforded of founding 
two or more notes at a time; which art, when practifed by 
voices, was thence called organum, organizare. But as to 
what Giraldus fays of children naturally finging in this man- 
ner as foon as they were out of the cradle, the reader will 
afford it what degree of weight he pleafes ; for our own 
part, we muft own that it is not yet admitted into our 
mufical creed. 

CAMBRESIS, in Geography, a province of France in the 
Low Countries, before the revolution, bounded on the north 
and eaft by Hainault, on the fouth by Picardy, ane on the 
wettby Artois. The length is about 10 French leagues, and 
its breadth from 5 to 6, and in fome parts from 2 to 3. It 
is fruitful and populous, and watered by the Schelde, Seille, 
and Sambre. The principal towns are Cambray, the capi- 
tal, Chateau-Cambrefis, Crevecceur, Valincourt, and Vau- 
cilles. Its inhabitants are laborious and lively, and addiéted 
tothe arts. Its commerce confilts chiefly in grain, fheep, 
wool, and linen. Its paftures are excellent, particularly 
for horfes and fheep. 

CAMBRETONIUM, in Ancient Geography, a Britifh 
flation in the oth route of Antonine’s Itinerary, 15 miles 
from Anfa or Witham in Effex. Mr. Camden and Dr. 
Gale fix this ftation at Brentoenham, on _the river Bre- 
ton; but Mr. Horfley thinks that the diftance fuits bet- 
ter with Stratford, near the confluence of the Breton and 
the Stowr. 

CAMBRIA, a name given to the province of Wales be- 
fore the time of Cefar’s invafion, and retained by it till 
about the clofe of the 6th century, when it took the ap- 
pellation of Wales; and when the inhabitants, likewife, with 
their ancient fituation, loft the title of Britons, and became 
diftinguifhed by the name of Welfh. See Wates. 

CAMBRIC, in Commerce, a {pecies of linen made of flax, 
very fine and white; the name of which was originally de- 
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yived from the city of Cambray, where they were firft 
manufactured. They are now made at other places in 
France. 
~The manufagture of cambrics hath long fince proved of 
“extraordinary advantage to France, Pov many years it ap- 
‘peared that England did not in this article contribute lefs 
‘than 200,0001. per annum to the intereft of France. This 
‘proved motive fifficient to induce the parliament of Great 
ritain to enact many falutary lawe to prevent this great lofs 
‘of our wealth. See 18 Geo. [Y. ¢. 36. and ar Geo. If. 
¢,26. See alfo ftat.'32 Geo. II. 132. and 4 Geo. UI. 
c.37. which regulates the cambric manufactory, not long 
fince introduced into Winchelfea in Suffex ; but very foon 
abolifhed. ‘The cambrics now allowed in this country are 
chiefly manufa€tured in Scotland and Ireland. Any perfon 
convicted of wearing, felling a4, for A a or 
making up for hire any cambric or French lawns, are liable 
to a penalty of 5l. by the two firft ftatutes cited as above. 
The above cited flatute, 4 Geo. LIT. c. 37. eftablifhes the 
corporation of the Englifh linen company for making cam- 
brics and lawns, and enacts, that, whenever there fhall be 
a manufactory of this kind, the commillioners of excife fhall 
appoint the fhiperoltdal or other officer, to feal the fame ; 
for which purpofe notice fhall be given by the manufacturer, 
before the piece is taken out of the loom, under penalty of 
51. and forfeiture of every fuch piece. This piece fhall be 
marked and numbered, on pain of 10l.; and an officer mark- 
ing any piece not made in England, or after it is taken out 
of the looms, fhall forfeit sol. and his office. Attempt to 
bribe an officer incurs a penalty of gol., and the officer ac- 
cepting it forfeits rool. and incurs the punifhment of the 
pillory. Cambrics and lawns, made in England, and found 
unftamped, fhall be forfeited, feized, and fold; and any 
erfon expofing fuch to fale, or having them in his cuftod 
or that purpofe, fhall forfeit zool.; which goods fhall be 
exported, and not relanded. ‘To counterfeit the feal, or 
import any foreign cambrics or lawns with a counterfeit 
mark, or expofe the fame to fale, knowing the ftamp to be 
counterfeited, is felony without benefit of clergy. 
CAMBRIDGE, in Geography, isalarge, and the princi- 
pal town ina county of the fame name in England. It is 
particularly noted in the annals of literature and [{cience, for 
its univerfity, which has been honoured with the reiidence 
of many perfons of eminent and highly illuftrious character, 
and provided for them the means of inftruCtion. Concerns 
ing the priority of origin, and eftablifhment, of this, and the 
filter univerfity at Oxford, there has been much controverfy 
with partial antiquaries. The original foundation of this 
town and feminary is involved in fabulous obfcurity ; and 
the ftories that have been propagated by fome of the monk- 
ifh writers confute themfelves by their own abfurdity. With- 
out repeating any of thefe fables, or tracing up the annals 
of Cambridge anterior to the Roman colonization of Bri- 
tain, we will endeavour to elucidate its hiltory briefly from 
that period. ‘“ The fite of the Roman Granta,’ obferves 
Dr. Stukeley, ‘‘ is very traceable on the fide of Cambridge 
towards the caftle, on the north-weft fide of the river, of an 
irregular figure containing 30 acres, furrounded by a deep 
ditch, great part of which remains on the fouth-weft, and 
in the grounds behind Magdalen college.” Roman bricks, 
coins, urns, and pater have been found near this f{pot, and 
in the vicinity. The villages of Chefterton and Grantchef- 
ter, in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, have been confi. 
dered by fome antiquaries as occupying the fites of Roman 
flations or camps; and as preferving evidences of that in 
their prefent appellations. Other memofials of the Ro» 
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mans have been found in the military ways, or roads which 
diverped from the flation of Grapta. 

During the Anglo-Saxon dynatties, the annals of Cam. 
bridge record but few events, thofe are merely of 
battles, {ie ges, and other militar y operatio The univer- 
ion, Appears to 
feventh ee Ys by Di- 
pebert, king of Veal-Anglin Flow long this endured we 
are not informed; but as Alfred con plain d that he could 
not find teachers when he had in- 
flruéted, we may fairly prefume that there v 
feminaries at that tine. ‘The merit of reftoring, or proba. 
bly of founding the real univetfity belonged to Edward the 
Elder, fon of Alfred the Great, who appears from the 
chronicle of Hyde-abbey, to have ereéted * halls for the 
{trudents, and chairs and feats for the dofors, at his own 
charge.” He alfo appointed profeflors, and adopted other 
neceffary meafures which feemed to fecure the ftabiliry of 
the inftitution, In the year 1010 the town was fired, and 
plundered by the maurading Danes, who committed re- 
peated depredations in this part of the ifland. At the time 
of the domefday furvey, in the reign of William the Con- 
queror, it contained 373 houfes, 27 of which were fhortly 
afterwards removed to make room for the cafe ereted by 
the Conqueror ; or rather, as Fuller obferves, ** re-edified.’” 
In this fortrefs he foon afterwards received the fubmiffion of 
the monks of Ely, whofe refiftance to his power appears to 
have been the principal inducement for ereéting it. In the 
reign of William Rufus, the town and county of Cambridge 
were ravaged with fire and fword by Roger de Montgomery, 
in revenge for an affront given him by the king. The univer- 
fity was therefore for fome time abandoned, but Henry I. 
induced the wandering ftudents to return, by invefting the 
town with many valuable privileges. He exempted it from 
the power of the Sheriff in the year rior, and made it a 
corporation on payment to the exchequer of 100 marks an- 
nually. Josfrid, abbot of Croyland, fent four monks to 
Cottenham near Cambridge, from which place they daily 
repaired, according to Peter Blefenfis, to the univerfity 
town, ‘and having hired a public barn, made open pro- 
feffion of their {ciences, and foon colleéted a great number of 
fcholars.”” ‘Thefe continued to increafe, and the place pro- 
greflively acquired celebrity till 1174, when nearly the whole 
of the town was confumed by a fire * fo mercilefs,”? fays 
Fuller, “ that it only ftopt for want of fuel to feed its fury.” 
Moft of the churches, as well as the houfes, appear to have 
been conftru€ted with wood at this period. Tournaments 

vere frequently held at Cambridge in the 13th century, and 
the concourfe of people was fo great, that the ftudents were 
much inconvenienced both in board and lodging. To re- 
move this impediment to learning, Henry the Third forbade 
any tournament to be kept within five miles of the town. 
In examining the local annals of Cambridge, we find that 
frequent difputes and altercations, often ending in battles, 
arofe between the townfmen, and thofe perfons conneéted 
with the univerfity. In 1281, a particular inftance of this 
kind occurred. ‘The towns-people affembled at their hall, 
and having chofen John Grantceter, for their leader, come 
pelled him to {wear that he would execute whatever the 
bailiff and burgeffes fhould command. Proceeding to Cor- 
pus Chrifti college, they broke open the doors, and carried 
away all the charters, and other documents ; they next went 
to the houfe of the chancellor, whom they~compelled, as 
well as all other perfons of the univerfity, to renounce the 
privileges that had ever been granted to them, and alfo deliver 


up all the letters-patent then in their poffeflion. After this 
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they broke open the univerfity cheft, which was kept in St. 
Mary’s church, and taking out all the records, burnt them 
in the market-place, together with the papers they had pre- 
vioufly collected. Numerous other atts of violence were 
committed. At length Henry Spencer, bifhop of Norwich, 
coming here with fome foldiers, fuppreffed thefe daring tu- 
mults, and punifhed the principal leaders ; the mayor was de- 
prived of his office, and the liberties of the town were de- 
clared forfeited, and befowed on the vice-chancellor, in whom 
they remained till the reign of Henry the Eighth, when the 
corporation was reftored, but feveral of its former privileges 
were retained by the univerlity. 

An infurreétion breaking out in the eaflern counties in 
the time of Richard the Second, he fummoned a parliament 
here in 1383. In this affembly a ftatute was made againtt 
wanderers, or {tudents of either univerfity, who traverfed the 
country begging alms without licence, which at that time 
was a common practice. On the 2d of May 1534, the uni- 
verfity renounced the fupremacy of the Pope, and the next 
year furrendered all its charters, ftatutes, and papiftical mu- 
niments into the hands of Lord Cromwell. Thefe records 
were, however, foon afterwards reftored, and the univerfity 
reinftated in the full exercife of its privileges. From the 
death of Henry the Eighth, till the acceflion of Elizabeth, 
the univerfity and town were in continued commotion, and 
various acts of hoftility were committed by the oppofite par- 
ties. The latter monarch, however, reftored peace to the 
univerfity, where fhe refided five days in the carly part of 
her reign. Here fhe was entertained with various drama- 
tic exhibitions, befides orations, difputations, and other aca- 
demical exercifes.. On leaving the town, the queen in an 
elegant Latin fpeech recommended the members of the uni- 
yerfity to make the refult of their ftudies public. 

In 1630, Cambridge was vifited by a dreadful plague, 
which occafioned the bufinefs. of the univerfity to be fuf- 
pended, and all the {tudents had leave to retire to their re- 
{peétive homes. Between three and four hundred perfons fell 
viGtims to this direful malady. The aflizes were at this time 
removed to Royfton. During the unhappy warfare between 
Charles I. and his parliament, the perfons of the uni- 
verfity very early declared themfelves in favour of the king, 
and as a pledge of loyalty, fent their plate to be con- 
verted into money for his ufe, a few days before the ereCtion 
of his ftandard at Nottingham. This meafure provoked the 
Cromwellian parliament, whofe forces laid the town under 
repeated contribution, and the officers and ftudents of the 
univerfity were eompelled to feek fafety in flight. Soon 
after the reftoration, tranquillity was again reltored; and 
fince that period, various ufeful and important plans to pro- 
mote the profperity of the town, and the advantages of 
learning, have been progreflively eftablithed. The caftle 
and fortifications have gradually crumbled in the courfe of 
time, and the univerlity has continued to increafe its literary 
reputation from that epoch. 

The extent of Cambridge occupies a fpace of ground 
which meafures about one mile from north to fouth, and 
halfa mile from ealt to weft. The ftreets are in general 
narrow and winding, and the houfes ill-built, and too much 
crowded together. The town was firlt paved in the reign 
of Henry VIII. who, in his 36th year, caufed it to be en- 
aéted by Parliament, that all perfons who had any houfes, 
lands, &c. in Cambridge, bordering on the highways, fhould 
pave them to the middle of. the faid ways, ‘in length as 
their grounds do extend,” and alfo keep them in repair, 
under the penalty of fixpence for every fquare yard. In 
1787, an act was pafled “ for the better paving, cleaning, 
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and lighting the town, and widening the ftreets, lanes, and 
other paflages.”? Many improvements in each of thefe re- 
{pects have fince been effeGted. The population compared 
with the limited extent of the town is very great; for be- 
fides the perfons refiding in the colleges, the number of in- 
habitants returned under the late aét was 9273 ; of houfes 
1733. The trade carried on at Cambridge is not inconfider- 
able; befides that which is either immediately or remotely con- 
nected with the univerfity. The corporation confifts of a 
mayor, high fteward, recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty four 
common council-men, four bailiffs, a town clerk, and other 
officers. The mayor, on the day of his election, has the pri- 
vilege of beitowing the freedom on any one perfon he may 
think proper. ‘The choice of reprefentatives in Parliament 
is velted in the mayor, bailiffs and freemen not receiving 
alms: the voters are about 200. 

The Cafile of Cambridge, of which there are f{carcely any 
remains, was raifed foon after the conquelt; for 27 houfes 
are faid in the Conqueror’s furvey to have been levelled for 
the purpofe of ereéting it. On the fite of this ancient for- 
trefs, a new, large county gaol was lately built, upon a novel 
plan. Near this is a large conical mount, the keep of the 
ancient Norman caitle. This occupies the highelt ground 
in the town, and its fummit commands a very extenfive 
tract of flat country. In the market place is a conduit, 
which was ereéted, and the water brought to the town by 
Thomas Hobfon the celebrated carrier, in 1614. Near it 
are the hire hall, and the town hall, two large buildings. 

Pustic Buirpincs. Cambridge contains 14 parifhes, 
13 of which are provided with their refpe&tive churches. 
T'wo only of thefe are, however, entitled to public notice, 
the others being moftly {mall, incongruous, and very inele- 
gant buildings. Among the moft ancient ftru€tures in the 
town, and certainly the molt curious fpecimen of architec- 
tural antiquity it pofleffes, is the Round Church, or church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. This is one of the very few imita- 
tions which now remain in England, of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerufalem. The original building was 
perfectly circular, having its roof fupported by eight large 
columns, between which and the outward wall, is a circular 
aifle. The entrance door-way has a femi-circular arch of 
three different mouldings, which {pring from capitals and 
columns of that ftyle of archite@ture ufually called Saxon. 
Indeed the whole ftruéture was originally of this ftyle, but 
has been altered at later periods ; and at the time of fuch 
alterations, the archite¢is appear to have adopted the then 
prevailing mode of building. Mr. Effex (in vol. vi. of the 
Archzologia) affirms that it was built by the knights temp- 
lars, or by fome perfons concerned in the croifades, in the 
reign of Henry the Firlt, or between the time of the firft 
and fecond crufade. It is certainly the oldeft church of the 
kind in England, though the temple church in London, and 
the round church in Northampton, are conitructed nearly 
fimilar in their refpective ground plans ; though their arch- 
es, columns, and ornaments, are very diffimilar. 

The univerfity church, called Great St. Mary’s, though a 
large fpacious building, is not remarkable either for its beau- 
ty, or uniformity of architeGture. It was built by contribu- 
tion, and though begun in the year 1478, it was not com- 
pletely finifhed till 1608. In the years 1783 and 1784 
about 1500/. were expended in “ repairing and beautifying 
this church;”” but the alterations not being direGted by 
tafte, have neither beauty nor fcignce to recommend them 
to our approbation. ‘The other churches of Cambridge 
are moftly built with brick walls, which are plaftered and 
whitewalhed. 

The 
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The mol confpievous and mol celebrated building of 
the univerfity is Aing’s College chapel, which, for elegance 
and beauty of parts, for grandeur of effect, and fcientilic 
contruction, is jullly admired by all artilts, connoiffeurs, and 
architects. ‘he defign of this {tru@ure is at once bold, 
chathe, and profound ; and its exterior and interior effeéts 
are grand and impreflive, It eonfifts of only one {pace or 
aifle, which meafures 287 feet in length, by 44 feet in width, 
and 93 fectin height. ‘lhis {pacious apartment is furrounded 
with various attractive beauties; and the f{culptor, painter, 
glazier, and architeét, feem to emulate each other in excit- 
ing admiration, ‘Che whole interior faperficies is covered 
with numerous fenlptured ornaments, among which the 
arms and coguizances of the houfes of York and Lancatter 
are molt prevalent. "Che rofe, portcullis, fleur de lis, with 
fhields of arms, are {tuck all over the walls. ‘Thefe are 
carved in high alto-relievo, and are executed with great {kill 
and talle. Some of the fupporters difplay the hand of a 
firit-rate ftatuary, and though cut in flone. are equal in 
contour, expreflion, and character, to almoft any marble 
f{culpture. A wooden {kreen feparates the ante-chapel from 
the choir. The latter has two rows of ftalls of carved 
wood ow each fide, and on the pannels at the back part of 
the upper rows, are carved the arms of all the Englifh 
kings from Henry the Fifth to James the Firft. ‘The whole 
chapel is lighted by 26 large windows, befide fome fmaller 
ones, which communicate to different lateral chapels, or 
chantries. ‘Thefe occupy the fpaces between the buttrefles, 
and are now appropriated to libraries, and to other purpofes, 
All the upper windows, except that at the weft end, are 
filled with painted glafs, which, for the ftyle of drawing, 
colouring, compofition, expreffion, &c, manifelt great ta- 
lents in the artilts who executed it. The groining and con- 
ftruction of the roof of this fabric are regarded with admi- 
ration and altonifhment. In forming the arch, and difpof- 
ing the materials, the architect has difplayed fuch a pro- 
found knowledge of geometrical principles, as to confound 
almoft every other artift who has fince examined his work- 
manfhip. It is traditionally reported that Sir Chriftopher 
Wren annually vifited this pile, to view the roof; and the 
fame tradition has given currency to an abfurd remark, 
which that great architeét is faid to have made. This roof 
was executed by John Watlell, and Herry Semerick, who 
by an indenture {till extant agree “ to make, and fett up, at 
their own cofts and charges, a good, fure, and fufficient 
vawte, for the grete church there, to be, workmanly 
wrought, made and fett up after the beft handlying and 
forme of good workmanfhip according to a plat thereof 
made and figned with the hands of the lords executors to 
the kyng of moft famous memorye Herry the VII, &c.’ 
They alfo agree to provide ftone, and every other requifite 
for the faid work, to finifh it in three years, and to receive 
1200/. for their whole labour and materials. 

This magnificent fabric was begun by king Henry VI. 
who left particular direétions in his will, and bequeathed 
ample endowments for the completion of the chapel and the 
whole college buildings, &c. But the former was not 
completed till the reign of Henry VIII. and the latter have 
never been finifhed. It appears that only a part of the walls 
at the eaft end of the chapel and to a certain height on the 
north and fouth fides, were raifed during the lifetime of the 
founder. The building was a little advanced by Richard III. ; 
and Henry VII. made much greater progrefs in the work. 
It advanced with rapidity during the reign of Henry VIII. 
and the cafe or fhell of the building was finifhed in 1515, 
For further particulars relating to the hiflory and character 


of this ftruéture, fee Malden’s Account of King’s College 
Chapel, Svo. 
Near the north fide of this chapel is the Senate Houft, 


which was built by Gibbs the archite& from a defign by 
fir James Burroughs, who was maller of Caius College. Tt 
was begun in th year 1722, and coll nearly 20,000 /, in 


completing ; about 11,009/. of which were contributed by 
individual benefaAors. It is built ely of Portland 
ffone, and adorned with pilatlers, fricze, baluftrades, &¢ 
in the Corinthian ftyle of architeAure. Tn the middle, both 
of the fouth and calt fronts, is a grand triangular pediment, 
{upported by four fluted columns of the fame order. The in- 
terior is occupied by one larye room, where all the public bu- 
finefs of the univerfity is tranfacted. [t meafures 101 feet long 
by 42 feet broad, and 32 fect high. Near this building 1s 
the Public Library, which coniilts of four rooms on the 
upper floor; the ground floor, confifting of three fides of a 
{quare, being occupied by the Schools. The library contains 
many curious, valuable and interefting objeéts ; among which 
18 an antique ftatue of Ceres brought from the temple at 
Eleufis, the Cippus from the tomb of Euclid, the Beza MS. ; 
and numerous other rarities. 

Moft of the other public buildings being conneéted with 
the colleges and halls, we fhall notice the moft interefting 
under their refpedtive eftablifhments, and fhall arrange thefe 
in the chronological order of their foundations. Previous to 
the erection of colleges, the ftudents refided in hoftels, or 
inns, which were provided by the townfmen for their recep- 
tion. All the charges of education and maintenance were 
paid by themfelves; though the f{cholaftic degrees and go- 
vernment were, according to the report given of the ancient 
ftatutes, nearly the fame as at prefent. In the time of 
Richard II. the number of hoftels at Cambridge amounted 
to 16. ‘Che extravagant terms of landlords’ charges pro- 
bably gave rife to the colleges ; as it is recorded that they 
were very extortionate in their demands. 

Coutreces, &c.—The univerfity buildings confift of 
twelve colleges and four halls, which laft poffefs the fame 
privileges as the former. Each of thefe contains apart- 
ments for the ftudents and fellows, a mafter’s lodge, a 
chapel, a library, a hall, and a combination room. In the 
following table is recorded, in chronological order, the name 
and the time of founding each of thefe inftitutions. 
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1. Peter Houfe College, founded — = - 1257 
2. Clare Hall, - - - 1326 
This being burnt, was rebuilt in - - 1344 
Again completely rebuilt in - . 1638 

3. Pembroke Hall, - - : 1343 
4- Gonville and Caius College, built by E. Gonville, 1348 
Enlarged by Dr. Caius, - - - 1557 

5. Corpus Chriiti, or Bene’t College, - 1344 
Augmented in revenues, &c, - - 1356 

6. Trinity Hall, < - - 1350 
7. King’s College, - - - 1441 
8. Queen’s College, - - - = 1448 
g- Catharine Hall, - - - i475 
10. Jefus College, - « - 1495 
11. Chrift’s College, - - - - 1505 
12. St. John’s College, - - - 1509 
13. Magdalen College, - - - - 1519 
14. Trinity College, - - - 1544 
15. Emanuel College, - - - » 1554 
16. Sidney Suflex College - - 1598 


In addition to thefe, a new college, upon-a large and 
grand fcale, is propofed and intended to be ereGted in pur- 
fuance of the will of Gr George Downing. This gentle- 
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man, in the year 1717, devifed various eftates, &c. in failure - 


of certain iffue, for this purpofe. The validity of the will 
was difputed by fome of his relatives, but after many years’ 
litigation was finally fettled in 1800, and the matter, pro- 
feffors, and three of the fellows are already appointed : 
thirteen other fellows are to be chofen when the college is 
built. We thall proceed to notice a few particulars relating 
to each of the above-named foundations. 

St. Peter’s College, ufually called Peter-Houfe, originally 
confifted of two holtels, which were purchafed by Hugh de 
Balfham, fub-prior of Ely, who appropriated them, in 1257, 
to the ufe of ttudents. In 1284 he completely endowed his 
foundation for the fupport of a matter, 14 fellows, 29 bible- 
clerks, and 8 poor fcholars ; the number to be increafed or 
diminifhed according to the fluétuation of the revenues. 
Numerous benefaétions have fince been given to this founda- 
tion, and the fellowfhips are accordingly increafed. The 
chapel was ereéted by fubfcription in the year 1632, and is 
neatly embellifhed, but was deprived of many of its ornaments 
by the fanatics in the civil wars. The building furrounds 
two courts, which are feparated by a cloifter and gallery, 
and the largeft court has had its buildings cafed with ftone 
within a few years. 

Clare Hal/ was built on the fite of the Univerfity Hall, 
which was a {mall college, founded in the year 1326 by 
Dr. Richard’ Baden, then chancellor of the univerfity. 
About 16 years after its erection, it was confumed by fire, 
but rebuilt on a much more extenfive fcale in 1344, by 
Elizabeth de Burg, heirefs to the laft earl of Clare. By 
this lady it obtained its prefent name, with endowment for 
a matter, ro fellows, and the fame number of fcholars. 
Richard III., Thomas Cecil, earl of Exeter, John Freeman, 
efq., William Butler, efq., and Samuel Blyth, efg. all con- 
tributed in augmenting the revenues, which now maintain 
17 fellows, and between 30 and 40 fcholars. This is the 
moft, uniform in its buildings, and is the moft pleafantly 
fituated of any college in the univerfity. It was rebuilt of 
{tone in 1638, except its chapel, which was erected in 1703, 
froma defign by fir James Burroughs. This college ftands 
near the north-weft angle of King’s College chapel. 

Pembroke Hall was founded by Mary, counteis of Pem- 
broke, in 134.3, and endowed in purtuance of a charter from 
K-dward If]. for a mafter and fix fellows. Among the be- 
nefactors who have enlarged this eltablifhment, Henry VI. 
is the mofl confiderable ; who augmented it with the rich 
living of Soham in this county, and with fome other recto- 
ties. In his charter it is termed * the molt noble, renowned, 
precious college, which, among all others in the univerfity, 
was ever wonderfully refplendent.”” The prefent number of 
féllowfhips is 16, and the {cholarfhips about 70. The 
chapel was built from a defign of fir Chriftopher Wren, by 
his uncle, bifhop Wren. Contained in a imall detached 
building of this college is a large and curious aftronomical 
machine, or {phere, which was given and partly made by 
Dr. Roger Long, author of a celebrated treatife on aftro- 
nomy ; in which work it is particularly deferibed ; and the 
Dr. at his death bequéathed the intereft of 200/. bank an- 
nuities to keep “ the inftrument and place” in good repair. 
This, like many other ufeful bequelts, is perverted to private 
emolument, and the obje& confequently neglected. This 
olleze confiits of two courts, which are feparated by the 
hall, having the combination room at one end. 

Corpus. Chrifli, or Bene’t College, differs in its origin from 
all others, m-either of the univeriities ; thofe having been 
founded by the benevolence of one or two perfons, while 
this was eltablifhed by the union of two guilds, or religious 


focieties. The college was begun in 1344, and its buildings 
were rapidly advanced by the influence of Henry Plantagenet 
duke of Lancafter, whom the brethren had chofen as their 
firft alderman. By the munificence of fir John Cambridge 
and his fon, the revenues were confiderably augmented and 
finally appropriated, in the year 1356, to the maintenance of 
a matter, eight fellows, three bible-clerks, and fix {cholars. 
Since that period, the endowments have increafed fufficiently 
to fupport twelve fellowfhips, and nearly fixty feholarhhips. 
The name of Bene’t, or Benedié college, arofe from its 
proximity to the church dedicated to that faint. Matthew 
Parker, archbifhop of Canterbury, was the greateft bene- 
factor to this college, having founded two fellowfhips and 
five {cholarfhips, and beitowed on it the valuable library of 
Stoke-clare college, Suffolk, befides many other printed 
books and manufcripts. ‘This college confilts principally of 
buildings round a {quare court. 

Gonville and Caius College, commonly called Keys College, 
was originally founded in the year 1348, by Edmund Gon- 
ville, who left a large fum of money with Dr. Bateman to 
finifh and endow it. The door being then employed on 
his own college (Trinity) did not immediately proceed with 
this building, but afterwards had it ereéted near his own 
foundation. ‘Thus the prefent building is pofterior to that 
of ‘Trinity, but its foundation and endowment being an- 
terior, it certainly claims precedence in chronological ar+ 
rangement. After its completion, it was called Gonville 
Hall; but in 1557 it obtained the prefent title, and was 
confiderably increafed in revenues and buildings. "This was 
effected by Dr. John Caius, phyfician to queen Mary, who 
built a new court, and three remarkable gates of various and 
eccentric archite€ture. ‘That on the fouth, communicating 
with the {chools, is faid to be the firft fpecimen of regular 


or Roman archite€ture ereGied in this country. The gates 


are refpe@ively inferibed, ‘“ Humilitatis,”’” the gate of 
Humility ; *‘ Virtutis,”” the gate of Virtue; Io. Caius 
Pofuit Sapientie,’? John Caius built this in honour of Wif- 
dom ; ** Honoris,”” the gate of Honor. Since the deceafe 
of Dr. Caius, the fellowthips have increafed to 29, and the 
{cholarfhips to nearly 100. The principal court of this 
college has been partly rebuilt, and is cafed with ftone. . 
Trinity Hall was one of thofe original hoftels wherein the 
ftudents refided at their own expence. It was purchafed by 
Richard Crowder, prior of Ely, in the reign of Edward II1.; 
and was convert d into a college, in 1351, by Henry Bate- 
man, bifhop.of Norwich. The founder provided fora mafter, 
three fellows, and two fcholars; but various fubfequent be- 
nefaétions have increafed the fellowthips to twelve, and the 
{cholarfhips to fourteen. The whole of this hall is faced’ 
with ftone, and the buildings have a neat and uniform appear- 
ance. ; 
King’s College, the glory and pride of the univerfity, owes 
its origin and foundation to king Henry VI, who, in 1441, 
dedicated it, and in 1443 fully endowed it for a provoft, 70 
fellows, or {cholars, 3 chaplains, 6 clerks, 16 chomntters, and 
a mufic matter, 16 officers of the foundation, 12 fervitors for 
the fenior fellows, and 6 poor fcholars. The monarch, 
dying before the eflablifhment was completed, left particular 
directions and bequefts in his will for the fulfilment of his 
magnificent and pious defigns. Thefe, however, were never 
completed, and only a fmall part of the intended buildings 
have been erected. Some peculiar privileges appertain to 
this college. (See Raworth’s Univerlity Calendar, 12mo. 
1801.) Edward IV. inftead of forwarding the plans of 
his predeceffor, deprived this college of many large eftates, 
which, with aggravated injuftice, he gave to fome of the 
fycophant 
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fycophant Oxonians then about his court. Henry VIL. 
being fifely feated on the throne, directed his attention, 
towards the latter end of his reign, to this building, on which 
he expended 2000/, and _prefented the college with 5000/, 
more for the purpofe of finifhing the chapel.  Befides the 
elegant chapel already noticed, this college confilts of a row 
of buildings to the fouth, alfo a large fquare of buildings to 
the north of the chapel, and the provolt’s refidence, &e. to 
the ealt. In the library of the chapel is a plan of the col- 
lege, as intended to be built at Henry V1. and fome ad- 
ditional buildings are now propofed to be erected. 

Queen's College was founded in the year 1448, and en- 
dowed with revenues to the amount of 200/. per annum for 
the fupport of a principal and four fellows, by Margaret of 
Anjou, the intrepid confort of Henry VI. Elizabeth 
Widville, or Grey, queen of Edward LV, though a profeffed 
enemy to the founder, was prevailed on by Andrew Ducket 
the: maiter, to complete this college, and eftablifh it for a 
matter, 19 fellows, and 45 fcholars. The lady Elizabeth 
has fince been annually celebrated as the co-founder, ‘The 
buildings furround two quadrangular courts, one of which 
has a cloitter of about 330 feet encompaffing it. ‘The chapel 
is fitted up peculiarly neat. 

Catharhe Hall deg its foundation to Robert Woodlark, 
chancellor of the univerfity, who in the year 1474 endowed 
it fora mafler and three or more fellows. ‘This number is 
now increafed to five; and eight bye-fellowfhips with ten 
fcholarfhips have fince been added. ‘The buildings occupy 
three fides of a quadrangular court. 

efus College was erected on the fite of an ancient Bene- 
ate nuonery, and founded by John Alcock, bifhop of 
Ely, in 1496, for a matter, fix fellows, and fix fcholars. 
The endowments have been increafed, and now provide for 
fixteen fellows, and nearly fifty {cholars. This college is 
fituated at a fhort diltance from the town, and its chapel, 
from the fize and charaGter, appears to have been the an- 
cient conventual church, which was dedicated to St. Rha- 
agund in 1160, 
: ‘Cbril!'s College was built on the fite of an hoftel, called 
God’s-Houfe, and appears to have been firlt founded by 
Henry VI. and completely endowed, in 1506, by Margaret 
eountefs of Richmond and Derby. Vhe perfons now 
maintained on this eftablifument are a mafter, 15 fellows, 
and about 70 fcholars. The ancient buildings of this col- 
lege inclofe a {mall quadrangular court, behind which isa 
more modern uniform building, erected by Inigo Jones. 

St. Fohu’s College received its name from the diflolved hof- 
pital of St. John’s, on the fite of which it was built, and 
founded in 1511, though not opened till 1516. This was 
originally endowed by Margaret counteis of Richmond, for 
a matter and thirty-one fellows; but fubfequent benefaétions 
have united to raife a revenue to fupport fixty-one fellows and 
one hundred and fourteen {cholars. ‘The buildings of this 
college are moftly of brick, and furround three courts. 

Magdalen College owes its origin to Edward Stafford duke 
of Buckingham, who ereéted part of the prefent fabric, and 
intended to have endowed, and named it from his own title, 
but being beheaded, this with his other property was con- 
fifcated. In 1542 it was obtained from the king, and en- 
dowed by Thomas lord Audley, for a mafter and four fel- 
lows. The latter number has fince been increafed to feven- 
teen, and feveral {cholarfhips have alfo been added. This 
college is built of brick, and confifts of two courts. Its 
library is noted on account of containing the valuable books. 
and MSS. of Samuel Pepys efq. who was fecretary to the: 
_ Admiralty in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
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Trinity College contains the largeft buildings, and poffeffes 
the mott confiderable endowments of any collegiate ella. 
blifhment in this univerfity. Its buildings furround two 
very large quadrangular courts, and its entrance-gatew ay, 
chapel, and library are fine and interelling objets of archi- 
tecture, ‘This college was founded by Henry VILL. in 
1546, on the fite of two other colleges and a hoftel, and 
endowed for a matter, fixty fellows, lixty-feven f{cholars, 
four conduéts, three public profeffors, thirteen poor {cholars, 
twenty beadefmen, and other officers with fervants: the 
number on the eftablifhment, at prefent, amounts to up- 
wards of four hundred. ‘The inner-court is called Neville’s- 
court, from the name of Dr. Thomas Neville, at whofe exe 
pence it was chiefly built, in the year 1609. Its wellern 
fide is formed by the library, which is a magnificent and 
Spacious building, 200 feet in length, by 40 in breadth, 
and 38 in height. Beneath the likrary is a {pacious piazza, 
which opens to the river and the gardens. In the chapek 
is a fine ftatue of fir Ifaac Newton, executed by Roubiliac. 
This figure is confidered one of the fineft {pecimens of Eng- 
lifh ftatuary. 

Lmanuel College was founded by fir Walter Mildmay, om 
the fite of a Doininican convent, in 1584, and endowed for 
a matter, three fellows, and four f{cholars. sy additional 
donations- the revenues now fupport fifteen fellows, and 
nearly one hundred {cholars and exhibitionifls. The hall is 
faid to be the moft elegant of any in the Univerfity. 

Sidney Suffex College derives its foundation from Frances 
Sidney, countefs of Suffex, who, by will, dated December 
6th 1588, bequeathed socol. and fome other property to 
found a coliege for a mafter, ten fellows, and twenty 
fcholars. The firft ftone of this college was laid on the 
20th of May 1596, andthe building completed in little more 
than three years. The chapel and the library were rebuilt 
about twenty years fince, and various other alterations made 
at the fametime. The foundation provides for feven fellows, 
ten bye-fellows, twenty {cholars, and twenty-four bye-fcholars, 
belides a mathematical le@urer, and feveral exhibitioners. 

In each, and all of thefe colleges, are various por- 
traits of founders, and eminent perfons who have received 
education, or been immediately conneéted with the refpec- 
tive foundations. Each, alfo, contains ‘a library, and in 
fome are various ufeful, curious, and valuable natural and 
artificial objeéts.. Numerous manufcripts, miffals, &c. con- 
tribute to enrich, and dignify many of thefe libraries ; but 
to particularize’ the whole, or even barely to mention the 
mott confiderable, or important, would compel us to extend 
this article beyond the bounds of propriety and confiftency. 
At the end we fhall refer to fuch works as contain more de- 
tailed information on thefe fubjets. All the colleges of 
this Univerfity are accommodated with {pacious and pleafant 
gardens, having convenient walks, which are fheltered 
and enriched with rows of noble trees. Mott of them are 
fituated on the banks of the river Cam, at the weftern ex- 
tremity of the town. It is juftly remarked by ttrangers who 
vifit Cambridge, that its colleges and public buildings are, 
in general, neither grand, elegant, nor ina good ityle of archi- 
tecture ; and that a national Univerfity fhould difplay and 
encourage the polite arts of the country. In the college 
now preparing to be built, it is hoped that the dire@ors or 
Committee will fele& fuch defigns as fhall at once be a me- 
mento of their tafte, an honour to the Univerfity, and cres 
ditable to Englifh talent. - ~ 

The Univerfity is compofed of a chancellor, vice-chancele 
lor, the matters or heads, fellows of colleges, and ftudents, 
amounting in all to more than-200a members 3 and is incor- 
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porated as a fociety for the Mudy of all the liberal arts and {ci- 
ences. Each colleye, or hall, is a body of itfelf, and bound by 
its own ftatutes ; but is likewife controuled by the paramount 
law of the Univerfity, each furnishing members for the govern- 
ment of the whole; which government is adminiftered by 
the following officers :— 

1. A Chancellor, who is fome nobleman, and may be 
changed every two years, or continued longer by the tacit 
confent of the Univerfity.—- 2. 4 High Steward, chofen by 
the fenate, and holding his office by patent from the Uni- 
verfity; he is allowed a deputy.—3. 4 Vice-chancellor, 
who is ufually the head of fome college or hall, and chofen 
yearly on the 4th of November, out of two perfons nominated 
by the heads. —4. Two PrcGors, chofen annually on the 10th 
of October, who muft be matters of arts; they attend to 
the difcipline and behaviour of all under-mafters of arts ; 
read the graces, and take the votes ia the White-hood honfe. 
—5. Two Taxors, chofen as the profors, and who with 
them are clerks of the markets, and have cognizance of 
weights and meafures ; they were originally intended to tax, 
or fix the rent of the houfes let to the fcholars for their re- 
fidence. —6. Two Moderators, who fuperintend the exercifes 
and difputations in philofophy, and the examinations pre- 
vious to the degree of bachelor of arts.—7. Two Scrulaiors, 
whofe office is to read the graces, and take votes of the 
Black-hood houfe, to which they always belong.—8. 4 
Commiffary, who is ufually appointed an affiftant or affeflor, 
and deputy high-fleward to the vice-chancellor in his court, 
(much the fame as a recorder is to a mayor, or a chancellor 
to a bifhop).—9. 4 Public Orator, who is the mouth of the 
Univerfity on public occafions, writes their letters, prefents 
noblemen to their degrees with a fpeech, &c.—10. The 
Caput confitts of the vice-chancellor, a doétor of divinity, a 
doétor of laws, a doétor of phyfic, a regent and non-regent 
matter of arts, who are chofen yearly on the 12th of Odto- 
ber, and are to confider and determine what graces are pro- 
per to be brought befgre the body of the Univerfity ; and 
each of them has a negative voice. All graces muft firlt 
pafs the caput before they can be produced to the fenate. — 
11. Two Librarians.—12. A Regiftrar.—13. Three Efquire 
Bedells, &c. There are alfo profeffors in divinity, civil law, 
phyfic, cafuiftry, hebrew, greek, arabic, mathematics, 
philofophy, aftronomy, anatomy, chemiftry, botany, mo- 
dern hiftory, common law, foffils, and mufic. 

The Senate is compofed of all the do€tors and mafters of 
arts in the Univerfity, and is divided into two bodies or 
houfes. The firfl confilts of regents, or thofe who have 
not been matters of arts five years: they are alfo called 
white-hoods, from the hoods of their official drefles being 
lined with white flk. The fecond, of non-regents, or thofe 
who have taken the degree of mafter upwards of five years, 
but have not advanced to the degree of doctor ; thefe are 
called black-hoods for a fimilar reafon, ‘The doors under 
two years ftanding vote folely in the regent-houfe; but all 
others, with the public orator, may vote in which houfe 
they pleafe ; and either houfe is competent to reje@ a quef- 
tion. In the fenate-houfe the election of all officers takes 
place, the appointments of the magiltrates, the admiffion to 
degrees, and ail other important bulinefs of the Univerfity. 
No language but Latin is permitted to be fpoken at any 
official meeting in the fenate-houfe. Some queltions are de- 
termined by the bady colleCtive, as the choice of members 
of parliament. At the eleGion in 1790, the number of mem- 
bers who voted was 684 ; abfent, or did not vote, 18 ; im all 
865. The privilege of fending members to parliament was firft 
granted to the Univerlity by James I. in 1604. The whole 


number of fellows in the Univerfity is 406, and of f{cholars 
666; befides which there are 236 inferior officers and fere 
vants of various kinds, who are maintained on the founda- 
tion; thefe, however, are not all the {tudents of the Univerfity. 
There are befides two other orders, called penfioners, the 
greater, and the lefs: the greater penfioners are the young 
nobility and gentlemen of fortune, who are called fellow- 
commoners, becaufe they dine with the fellows; the lefs 
are dieted with the fcholars ; but both live at their own ex- 
pence. There is alfo a confiderable number of fcholars of 
an inferior fortune, called fizars: thefe, though not of the 
foundation, are capable of receiving many benefaétions 
called exhibitions, which affilt them greatly in pafling 
through an expenfive education ; and frequently, by merit, 
they fucceed to the higheft honours and emoluments. The 
ftudents, according to their ftanding and proficiency in learn- 
ing, are entitled to the degrees of bachelor and matter of 
arts, bachelor and dotor in divinity, phyfic, and law. The 
time required by the itatutes for ftudying in the Univerfity, 
before each can be qualified for taking the faid degrees is 
three years for a bachelor, and about four years more for 
a mafler of arts; feven years after that he may commence 
bachelor of divinity, and then five years more are required to 
take the degree of dofor in divinity. In law, a ftudent may 
commence bachelor after fix ycars, and in phyfic after five 
years ftanding: both may be proétors at the end of five 
years more. The proper time for conferring thefe degrees 
is called the commencement, which is always the firft Tuef- 
day in July, when the mafters of arts, and doétors of all 
faculties, complete their degrees refpeCtively. The exami- 
nation for the degree of bachelor of arts ufually begins on 
the Monday fe’nnight after the Epiphany, and the degree 
is completed on the fecond tripos-day next following. Per- 
fons are commonly admitted to the degree of bachelors in 
divinity on the 11th of June. The nobility, which includes 
baronets, as fuch, are entitled to degrees without wait- 
ing the ftatutable time. In the year 1786, fome difputes 
having arofe concerning the pra¢tice of conferring degrees in 
right of nobility, the ftatutes were examined, and it was de- 
termined that the following perfons were entitled to honorary 
degrees: viz. 1. Privy-counfellors.—2. Bifhops.—3. Noble- 
men—Dukes, Marquiffes, Earls, Vifcounts, Barons —4. 
Sons of Noblemen.—5. Perfons related to the king by con- 
fanguinity or affinity, provided they be alfo honourable.—6, 
The eldeft fons of fuch perfons.—7. Baronets.—8. Knights. 
The two laft to the:degree of M. A. only. 

As a ftimulus to that laudable eniulation which fhould 
ever be encouraged in the youthful mind, the Univerfity, 
and different individuals have left feveral fums of money, &c. 
to be annually diftributed among the fcholars, as ‘the re- 
ward of merit.”’—The yearly donations thus beitowed by the 
Univerfity amount to 3531. 5s. of which 5ol. is given to 
fuch as excel in mathematics, and 3031. 5s. for the en- 
couragement of claflical and Englifh compofitions. The 
annual prizes conferred by individual colleges amount to 
2861. two-thirds of which are appropriated to promote claf- 
fical literature. 

Thus, by the liberality of different perfons, zealous for 
the honour and advantages of learning, has this Univerfity 
attained a high degree of eminence, and many of its mem- 
bers have been materially benefitted. The various incentives 
to excellence here held forth, and the numerous rewards of 
merit annually diftributed are exquifitely adapted to roufe 
genius inte energy, and impel fluggifhnefs to action, to 
give refolution to timidity, and furnith modefty with hope. 
How animating muft it be to the emulous nate . 
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refle& that, © it is placed under thole venerable walls, where 
a Hooker and «a Hammond, a Bacon and a Newton, once 
urfued the fame courfe of feience, and from whence they 
oaved to the moft elevated height of literary fame, "This 19 
that incitement which Tully, according to his own tellimony, 
experienced at Athens, when he contemplated the porticoes 
where Socrates fat, and the laurel grove where Plato dif- 
puted.’ (Idler, N° 33.) N, lat. 52° 12/36". E. long. 

0? bra" 
© Majeltic Granta, hail thy awful name, 
Dear to the mufe, to liberty, to fame.” 

Deighton’s Cambridge Guide, 12mo. 1804. ‘The Cam- 
bridge Univerfity Calendar, ramo. 1805. Memorabilia 
Cantabrigiz, 8vo. 1803. Parker’s Hiltory and Antiquities 
of Cambridge, 8vo.  Fuller’s Church Hiftory, fol. 

CAMBRIDGE, a townfhip in Grafton county, New 
Hampthire, North America, E. of Androfcoggin, and 5. 

of Umbagog lake. 

Alfo, a townthip of Wafhington county, New York, con- 
taining, by the centus of 1790, 4996 inhabitants, including 
41 flaves ; and by the cenfus of 1796, it appears, that it 
has 623 eleétors.—Alfo, the half-fhire town of Middlefex 
county, Maffachufetts, which is one of the largeft and mott 
re{pectable townthips of the county. Its three parifhes, 
- Cambridge, Little Cambridge, and Menotomy, contain 
three congregational meeting-houfes, one for Baptifts, and 
another for Epifcopalians, a number of pleafant feats, and 
21ts§ inhabitants. It is connected with Bofton by an ele- 
gant bridge. The public buildings are the meeting-houfes, 
court-houte, and the edifices belonging to Harvard Univer- 
fity, which are four in number, viz. Harvard, Hollis, Maf- 
fachufetts Halls, and Holden chapel. This Univerfity is, 
with regard to its library, philofophical apparatus, cabinet 
of minerals, and profeflorfhips, the firft literary inftitution 
on the American continent. It takes its date from the year 
1638, feven years after the firft fettlement in the townfhip, 
then cated Newtown. It has generally from 140 to 200 
ftudents. By a mean of the obfervations made in this place 
during the years 1781 and 1783, its temperature appears to 
be 50° 3, that is, about Io degrees below the European 
ftandard. N.. lat. 42° 25’. W. long. 71° 10’.—Alfo, a 
polt-town of Ninety-fix diftri€t, in the upper country of 
South Carolina, where the circuit courts are held. It contains 
about 60 houfes, a court houfe, and a brick-gaol. The col- 
lege by law inftituted here, is no better than a grammar- 
{chool : 80 miles N.N. W. of Columbia; 50 N. by W. of 
Augufta in Georgia; 140 N.W. of Charlestown, and 762 
S.W. of Philadelphia. N. lat. 34° 9’—Alfo, the chief 
town of Dorchefter county, Maryland, fituate on the fouth 
fide of Choptank river, about 13 miles E.S.E. from Cook’s 
point at its mouth: nine W.S.W. from Newmarket; and 
57 9. E. from Baltimore. Its fituation is healthy, and it 
contains about 50 houfes, and achurch. N,. lat. 38° 34’. 
—Alfo, a town of Franklin county, Vermont, fituate on 
both fides of La Moille river, about 20 miles W. of Lake 
Champlain. It has 359 inhabitants. 

CamsripGe Manu/fcript, or Beza’s MS. a copy of the 
Gofpels, and A&s of the Apoftles in Greek and Latin, noted 
by Wettftein in the 1ft and 3d parts of his Greek Teftament 
by theletter D. In the Greek it is defeétive, from the be- 
ginning to Matth. i. 20; in the Latin, to Matth. i. 12; 
and it has likewife the following chafms: Matth. vi. 20.— 
ix. 2. xxvii. I—12. John, 1. 16.— iii. 26. Ads, viii. 
29:—X. 14. XX1. 2—I0. xxil. to—20. And from xxii. 
2g to the end. Some pages of this MS. containing Matth. iii. 

“8—16. John, xviii. 13.—xx. 13. Mark, xvi. 15, to the 
end, are written by a later hand, which Wetftein refers to 
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the roth century, but Gri fbach to the rath. 
are arranged in the ufual order of the Latin MSS, MN 
thew, John, Luke, Mark. Dr. Kipling, in a preface to 
hisedition of this MS., has comprized his obfervations upon 
it under four diftinét heads, of which we thall avail ourfelves 
in the fequel of this article. He begins, Arf, with eftablith- 
ing its high antiquily, It is univ rfally allowed, by the molt 
competent judges, that this MS, is one of the molt ancient. 
Thofe who give it the lealt antiquity aflign it to the Oth or 
mth century. Wetflein and I, D. Michaelis deem it much 
older: and Dr. Kipling is of opinion, that it is more an- 
cient than the Alexandrian MS. and mutt have been written 
in the fecond century. His conjeture is founded on thefe 
circumftances ; that it wants the doxology at the end of the 
Lord’s prayer, and has the Ammonian feétions, without the 
Eufebian canons. ‘That the doxology is an interpolation, 
admits of little doubt ; but it is not fo clear how the want of 
itin a MS. furnifhes a proof of the high antiquity of that 
MS. If the writer of Beza’s MS. were a Latinilt, he might 
leave out the doxology in his Greek copy, becaufe it was 
not in his Latin copy; or his Greck copy might have been 
one of thofe which wanted the doxology. Dr. Kipling’s 
argument, derived from the entire omiflion of the Eufebian 
canons, and from the Ammonian feétions being added by a 
pofterior writer, is more f{pecious. Hence he infers, that 
the text of the MS. was written antecedently to the date of 
the Ammonian feétions, and thefe before the Eufebian ca- 
nons appeared. .Ammonius lived in the third, Eufebias in 
the fourth century: the Ammonian fections in Beza’s MS. 
are much pofterior to the text, and are without the canons 
of Eufebius; therefore it is highly probable that thofe fec- 
tions were added to the MS. before the fourth, and that the 
MS. itfelf was written before the third century. However, 
a MS. of the 5th, 6th, or 7th century might have been 
written, in uncial letters, without either the marginal fec- 
tions of Ammonius, or the canons of Eufebius; and the 
former might have been added without the latter fome 
years after that period. This argument has been applied by 
Grabe, Cafley, and Woide to the Codex Alexandrinus (See 
ALEXANDRIAN copy), and by Hichtel to the Codex Vatica- 
nus. It deferves to be further illuftrated and examined. In 
MSS. of the New Teftament, the fonr Gofpels are divided 
into greater and fmaller portions ; the one called sires, the 
other xeParciov; in the fame manner, though in different 
proportions, as we divide them into chapters and verfes. 
The vitdo, or larger portions, were generally marked in the 
upper margin; the xe@xAcm, or, as they are frequently 
called, the Ammonian fe€tions, were always marked at the 
fide ; and to thefe feCtions Eufebius adapted his ten tables, 
or harmony of the Gofpels, to which he referred by writing, 
under each of the Greek letters or numbers expreflive of the 
Ammonian fe€tions, letters which denoted that part of each 
table where the feGtion was to be fought. This is clearly 
exhibited either in Stephens’s edition of 1550, or in Kufter’s 
edition of Mill’s Greek Teftament. The Aéts of the Apof- 
tles, and the Epiftles, were likewife divided into fe€tions, 
called, from the inventor, the fe&tions of Evthalius; and 
they were noted in the margin by letters, in the fame man- 
ner as the Ammonian feCtions in the Gofpels. As the Eu- 
thalian fe€tions are not marked in the margin of the A@s of 
the Apoftles, and the Epiftles, in the Alexandrian copy, 
though the risr0u and xPare.w are noted in the Gofpels, 
Grabe, Cafley, and Woide, contend, that the Alexandrian 
copy was written before Euthalius had introduced thefe fec- 
tions, that is, before the year 396. Mr. Marfh, however, 
(ubi infra) obferves, that a confiderable time might have 
elapfed after the year 396, before thele feCtions were brought 
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into general ufe. Befides, though no feétions are marked 
in the margin of the Alexandrian copy, in the Ads, and 
the Epiftles, yet the text itfelf is very diftinétly divided into 
fections, by blank {paces at the end of each fection, and by 
large letters written in the margin, at the beginning of each 
fection. The divifions into {maller portions was probably 
later than the divifion into larger portions ; and the portions 
into which the Aéts of the Apoftles are divided in the Alex- 
andrian copy, appear to be nothing more than a fubdivifion 
of the Euthalian feQions. Upon the whole, fays Mr. Marhh, 
the writer of the Codex Alex.feems to have been unacquainted 
with the Euthaliandivifion, and Woide’s argument is indecifive. 
In applying the fame argument to Beza’s MS. the fame ob- 
jeQion will occur. For though no feétions are noted in the 
margin, yet the text itfelf is divided into feétions, not by 
blank {paces, as in the Alexandrian copy, but by the firft 
word of each fection being fo written, that the firft letter 
ftands in the margin, which is fometimes greater, but in ge- 
neral of the fame fize with the other letters. It appears, on 
an examination of Beza’s MS., that whenever an Euthalian 
fe&tion commences in the Alexandrian MS. a new feétion 
begins in Beza’s MS., and that the fe€tions of thefe two 
MSS. in the Adis of the Apoftles, are only different fub- 
divifions of the Euthalian fections. This argument, therefore, 
inftead of being favourable to thefe MSS., rather proves, 
that neither of them was written before the fifth cen- 
tury. 

Moreover, the t:xr0 of Enfebius are wholly unnoticed in 
the margin of Beza’s MS. ; and the x:?zA2e, or Ammonian 
feGtions, are not accompanied with the references to the 
canons of Eufebius. This is obferved by Mill, in his “ Pro- 
legomena,”? who afcribes the omiflion of thefe references to 
forgetfulnefs; but this, fays Mr. Marth, cannot have been 
the reafon, becaufe the f{eftions are fometimes written fo 
clofe together, as to leave no room for a reference between 
them. ‘This ingenious writer expreffes his furprife that Mill 
did not deduce this very obvious inference from the omif- 
fion of thefe references to the canons of Eufebius, viz. that 
Beza’s MS. was written, not indeed before the time of Eu- 
f{ebius, but before the tables which he invented were brought 
into general ufe ; and as Eufebius was a man of fo dittin- 
guifhed a charaGter, and we know that Jerom himfelf adopt- 
ed thefe canons, we might fuppofe, that they were generally 
adopted within ioo years after their invention. But the 
true reafon why Mill did not apply this argument, was his 
having feen feveral other MSS. of the gofpels befides Beza’s 
copy, which have the Ammonian fections without the re- 
ferences to the canons of Eufebius.. Their abfence, there- 
fore, from the Codex Bezz affords no abfolute proof of its 
antiquity. Befides, the Ammonian feCtions in Beza’s MS. 
are noted in the margin bya different, and, of courfe, later 
hand, than that which wrote the MS. irfelf. This is af- 
ferted by Mill, Wetftein, and Griefbach, who have all ex- 
amined the MS. Although the Ammonian feCtions are 
noted in the margin with the fame uncial letters as are ufed 
in the text, and the ink is in both places of the fame tawny 
colour ; yet the letters in the margin are fomewhat fmaller 
than thofe in the text, and fome of the former, when clofely 
examined, manifeftly differ from thofe in the latter. Inftances 
to this purpofe are produced by Mr. Marth. It is certain 
alfo, he adds, that the writer of the Codex Beze did not 
intend that the text fhould be divided into the Ammonian 
feGtions ; for he has aétuaily divided it into fe€tions of a to- 
tally different kind. They are denoted by the firft word of 
each fe€tion projeCting into the margin; fo that the firlt 
letter flands out of the text, but is contiguous to the fecond 
letter, and is generally of the fame fize with the reft, though 


it is fometimes larger. A further proof that the writer of 
the Codex Bez did- not intend tomark the Ammonian fe@ions 
is, that an Ammonian fe¢tion frequently begins in the middle 
of the line; whereas thofe above mentioned commence always 
at the begmning of the line. And though the perfon who added 
the Ammoman feétions has conftantly added two dots (:) 
before the word which begins the feétion, yet the interval 
is frequently fo {mall between it and the preceding word, 
that he was obliged to add them nearly at the top of the 
letter. What argument then can be deduced from the 
above-mentioned omiflion, in refpeét to the antiquity of 
Beza’s MS.? If we conclude that it was written before 
the invention of the Ammonian feGions, we fhall refer it to 
the beginving of the third, or the end of the fecond cen- 
tury; againft which it may be objected, that the conclufion 
would be too hafty, becaufe a confiderable time might have 
elapfed before their ufe was become general. But as thefe 
divifions were adopted and recommended by Eufebius in the 
fourth century, and likewife by Jerom at the end of the 
fame, and beginning of the following century, they muft 
have been univerfally known before the clofe of the fifth ; 
and though it may be faid that the writer of the Codex Be- 
ze mult have copied from fome more ancient MS., ard 
might therefore tran{cribe the old, long after the new divi- 
fions were introduced, we may reply, fays Mr. Marth, that 
as the Codex Bezz is written ina fplendid and expenfive 
manner, it is probable, that the perfon or perfons for whom 
it was written, would have chofen that fuch chapters or fec- 
tions fhould be obferved in it, as were in general ufe at the 
time when it was written. If we argne, therefore, from 
the omiflion of the Ammonian feétions, we may fairly con- 
clude, that the Codex Bezz is at leaft as ancient as the fifth 
century. But as the writer of this MS. has adopted fe@tions 
in the Acts of the Apoftles, which imply the previous exiit- 
ence of the Euthdlian fections, we would not, fays Mr. 
Marth, afcribe to it a greater antiquity. If we argue, 
fays this judicious critic, from the mternal evidence of the 
text, and conclude from the antiquity of its readings, that 
is, from the circumftance that the Codex Bezz is tree from 
many f{purious additions and alterations, that were intro- 
duced mto the more modern Greek MSS: ; the inference 
deducible is, not that the MS. itfelf is ancient, but only 
that it has a very ancient text, which is a matter of much 
greater importance than the antiquity of the vellum and the 
ink. It is certain that it was written before the eighth cen- 
tary, from the fhape of the letters, the want of intervals 
between the words, and alfo of accents and marks of afpira- 
tion ; for in the eighth century, the Greek uncial letters 
degenerated from the fquare and round form, which is feen 
in the Codex Beze, into an oblong fhape; marks of afpira- 
tion, and accents were added, and the elegance of writing 
confiderably decreafed. It appears alfo from comparing the 
letters of the Codex Bez with the Greek infcriptions given 
by Montfaucon, (Pal. Grec. p. 158—175.) not only that it 
mufi be more ancient than the eighth century, but that it 
may be as ancient as the fixth, the fifth, or even the fourth 
century. No infcription refembles it fo exaétly, as to the 
fhape of its characters, as that given by Montfaucon, which 
was engraved about the middle of the fixth century, in the 
reign of Juftinian. But this is no argument againft its higher 
antiquity. Upon the whole, from comparing the Codex Beze 
with Greek infcriptions of different ages, we may conclude 
that it cannot have been written later than the fixth century, 
and that it may have been written even two or three centuries 
earlier. The tawny colour of the ink difcovers, indeed, 
the higheft antiquity: but no great ftrefs can be laid on 
this circumftance, becaufe, if two MSS. were written with 
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ithe fame ink, the one in the fourth, the other in the fixth 
century, they would probably be faded at prefent in a nearly 
equal degree; and the difference between 12 and 14 hun- 
dred years would hardly be fufficient to enable us to difco- 
ver at prefent any difference inthe colour; not to add, that 
as fome inks are more durable than others, the letters of a 
modern MS. may be more faded than thofe of a more an- 
cient MS. With refpe& to the comparative antiquity of 
the Codex Beze with that of other MSS., it may be fafely 
afferted, that no one can be put in competition with it, ex- 
cept the Codex Vaticanus. ‘Ihe mott ancient Greek MSS., 
meaning thofe only which are quoted by Wetitein, befides 
thefe two, have, according to him, the ufual sac and xe- 
Paras. We may therefore fuppofe, that thofe which have 
more ancient divifions, and have other marks denoting the 
greatelt antiquity, are in this refpect entitled to the highelt 
rank. If it is afked to which of thefe the precedence is 
due, Mr. Marth replies, to the Codex Bezzx ; for the Codex 
Vaticanus has accents and marks of afpiration which were 
added by the perfon who wrote the MS, itfelf. 

The fcond object to which Dr. Kipling direéts his atten- 
tion is the nature and excellence of Beza’s MS. Antony Ar- 
nauld maintains, that it is a forzery of the 6th century, and 
therefore, unworthy of credit ; and his chief argument for 
this unfounded opinion is, that it has additions or interpola- 
tions, which are not found in the copies autcrior to that pe- 
riod: but this affumption is not jut, for it is very far from 
being certain that the fame and fimilar interpolations were 
not found in any other MS. before the 6th century. Dr. 
Kipling, on the other hand, alleges, by a method of reafoning 
not very fatisfa@tory, that the additions above mentioned are 

roofs that either the MS. of Beza, or its archetype, mutt 

ave been written before Jerom correéted the text of the 
New Teftament, becaufe they are not in his verfion, Ben- 
gelius fuppofes this MS. to be of Britith manufa&ture, from 
its very great conformity with the Anglo-Saxon verfion ; 
and that it was reformed, or rather depraved, by means of 
the Italic verfion. TTo which it is replied, that the MS. of 
Beza refembles the Syriac verfion as much as it does the 
Italic and Anglo-Saxon; and, therefore, it may as jatly 
be called a Syriacizing MS. as a Latinizing one. In this 
connection we may obferve, that according to the opinion 
of Wetftein; in which he was generally followed, till Semler 
quettioned it, the Codex Bez contained a Greek text which 
was altered from the Latin; o:, in other words, that the 
writer of the Codex Bez departed from the readings of the 
Greek MS. or MSS. from which he copied, and introduced 
in their flead, from fome Latin verfions, readings which 
were warranted by the authority of no Greck MS. Al- 
lowing as a fa&t, that a great number of the readings pe- 
culiar to the Codex Beze are found in the Vulgate, and that 
they are found in no Greek MS. at prefent known, and that 
with regard to moit of the readings, in which the Codex 
Beze differs from all the Greek MSS., it agrees with fome 
one of the Latin verfions publifhed by Blanchini; fhall we 
hence conclude, that thefe readings were aGiually borrowed 
from a Latin verfion, and tranflated into Greek? It is at 
leaft as poffible, fays Mr. Marfh, that they might have had 
their origin in the Greek, as in the Latin: and this poffibi- 
lity is fufficient to defeat the whole of Wetitein’s hypothefs. 
Befides, it is highly probable, as well as poflible, that this 
might be the cafe. It is merely more reafonable to fuppofe, 
that a tranflation would be altered from an original, than an 
original froma tranflation: and this fuppofition is confirmed 
by fact, for when Jerom revifed the Latin verfion by order 
of pope Damafus, he correéted it from Greek MSS. Bee 
fides, a Beze has additions, omiffions, and tranf- 
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pofitions, which are found neither in the Vulgate nor any 
other Latin verfion now extant. Since, therefore, the La- 
tin verfions of that MS. agree with the Greek text, even in 
laces where it is fupported by no Latin MS. at prefent 
Nooeie, we mult itindé that the Latin was adapted to 
the Greek, and not the Greek to the Latin, ‘l"hat the 
Codex Beze fhould agree, cither with the Vulgate, or fome 
other Latin verfion, is not extraordinary, when we refleét, 
that this MS. is one of the oldeft now extant, and that the 
Greek MSS., from which the Latin verfions were made, 
come nearer to it, in point of time, than to thofe Greek 
MSS. from which the Codex Beza differs. ‘To this mult 
be added, that a great number of thefe readings are found 
in the Syriac, the Coptic, the Sahidic, the margin of the 
Philoxenian verfion, the Verfio Syra-Hicrofolymitana, and 
the quotations of Origen. And we mult fuppofe that all 
thefe have been corrupted from the Latin; if the charge 
be true, with refpeé to the Codex Bez. There is no reafon 
whatever for afcribing any reading of a Greek MS. to the 
influence of the Latin, unlefs itcan be proved, that it could 
not have taken its rife inthe Greek, and that it might cafily 
have originated in the Latin. But no inftance of this kind 
has been produced from the Codex Bezea. Michaclis men- 
tions two inftances out of many more which might be pro- 
duced, which feem to refcue the copyilt from the charge 
of having corrupted the Greek from the Latin. 1. The 
Greek text varies fometimes even from the Latin verfion, 
with which it is accompanied. 2. The Latin text appears, 
in fome cafes, to have been altered from the Greek. We 
fhall only add, under this head, that as the Codex Canta- 
brigienfis was probably written in Europe, as appears from 
its being accompanied with a Latin tranflation, it feems im- 
probable that the Syriac verfion fhould be ufed in the cor- 
reCtion of a MS. written in a country where the Syriac lan- 
guage was wholly unknown; and the only fuppofition that 
can make the conjecture probable is, that the Greek text of the 
Cod. Cant.was taken from aGreek MS. written in Afia. But 
this conje@ture is altogether unneceflary. Upon the whole, the 
Biblical critic may probably not demur in fubfcribing to the 
judgment of Mill or Semler, as to the utility of this and 
other fimilar Greco-Latin MSS. ; that they are valuable mo- 
numents of antiquity, and exhibit many important readingsy 
to be found in no pure Greek copies, but which are mottly. 
inferted in the old Italic verfion, and in the works of the 
Latin fathers. 

As tothe Latin verfion, annexed to the Greek of Beza’s 
MS., it is evidently the old Italic, before it was corrected 
by Jerom. It is, in general, an exact counterpart of the 
original, from which it rarely deviates. The intention of 
the writer, whoever he was, feems to have been to make his 
Latin copy tally with the Greek. That he adapted his 
Latin verlion to his Greek text is clear from many paflages 
that might be adduced. On the other hand, the writer of 
Beza’s MS. fometimes, though not fo frequently, adapted his 
Greek text to fome Latin copy. In John, v. 2. the Greek 
has BzAg:$a inftead of Ba$zode, which reading, it is probable, 
was never found in any pure Greek copy of St. John: but 
it is the Latin reading of Corby’s MS. as well as of Beza’s 5 
to which the former bears throughout a flrong refemblance, 
Dr. Kipling imagines, for reafons which he alleges, that the 
Latin verfion in Beza’s MS. is not all written by the famehand. 

The third obje& of Dr. Kipling’s refearch is the peregri= 
nations of the Cambridge MS., which he traces from Egypt 
to Cambridge. We fhall, with Michaelis, invert the order 
of this route, becaufe our knowledge of it in later times is 
certain ; whereas the higher we afcend, the greater is the 
ob{curity in which we are involved, till at length we lofe 
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ourfelves in the maze of thofe unwarranted conjeGiures that 
have been hazarded by Wetltein. It is a 4to fize, and 
written on vellum; 66 leaves of it are much torn and muti- 
lated, ten of which are fupplied by a later tranfcriber. In 
1551, the Univerfity of Cambridge received this MS. as 
a prefent from Theodore Beza, who thén refided at Geneva. 
It had been in his poffeffion about 19 years ; and was found, 
according to his account, in the monaltery of St. Irenaus at 
Lyons, in the year 1562; from which period he made ufe 
of it till the year 1581, and has frequently quoted it in 
his edition of the Greek eftament, publifhed in 1582. 
Beza wrote, in the beginning of this MS., the following ac- 
count with his own hand. * Eit hoc exemplar venerande 
vetuftatis ex Gracia, ut apparet ex barbaris quibufdam Gre- 
cis ad marginem notatis, olim exportatum, et in S. Irenzi 
monafterio Lugdunenfi, ita, ut hic cernitur, mutilatum, 
poftquam ibi in pulvere diu jacuiflet, repertum, oriente ibi 
civili bello, Anno Domini 1562.” He gives the fame ac- 
count in his letter to the Univerfity of Cambridge, dated 
Geneve, Id. Decemb. 1581 ; and alfo in the page preced- 
ing the preface to his edition of the Greek Teftament, printed 
in 1582. 

That the MS. came originally from Greece is conje&ture ; 
but that it was difcovered in the monattery of St. Irenzus, at 
Lyons, depends upon the dire& and pofitive evidence of a 
man, whofe veracity we have no reafon to doubt. Wetftein 
allerts, and it has been ftrenuoufly maintained by others, that 
the Cod. Cantab. and the Codex @. Stephani, which, as he 
relates, fome of his friends had collated in {taly, for his 
edition of the New Teltament, in 1550, are one and the 
fame MS. Beza, however, quotes them as totally diftin@; 
but in the opinion of Michaelis very obvious circum{tances 
decide in favour of Wetftein. Mr. Marth, without deciding 
on the quettion, impartially ftates the arguments on both 
fides, and leaves the determination to the reader. In favour 
of the opinion, that they are one and the fame MS. Wet- 
fein alleges, 1. That the LeGiones singulares, amounting 
to 450, quoted in Stephens’s Margin from the Codex 8. agree 
exactly with thofe of the Codex Beze, except in fome few 
inftances, which appear to be typographical errors. 2. That 
where the Codex Beze has chafms, no readings are quoted 
in Stephens’s Margin from the Codex @; though, if we ex- 
cept thefe chafms, the Codex @ is quoted by Stephens in every 
page. 3. That feveral remarkable additions to the common 
text, found only in the text of the Codex Beze, are quoted 
by Stephens from his Codex 8. Againft thefe arguments 
the following objections may be urged: 1. The Ledtiones 
singulares, quoted from the Codex . do not amount to 
450, but only to211. 2. Tothe fecond argument it may be 
replied, that the premifes are not perfeétly true, for the 
Codex 8. is a€tually quoted by Stephens in four inftances, 
where the Codex Beze has a chafm. In favour of the 
opinion, that the Codex Beze and the Codex #. are two 
diftina MSS. may be alleged tire following arguments: 1. 
It appears fiom the dirett and pofitive evidence of Beza, 
given clearly and confiftently at three different times, that 
his MS. of the Gofpels and Aéts was difcovered in the mo- 
naftery of St. Ireneus, at Lyons, in 1562, and that from 
the intelligence he could procure, it had lain there time 
immemorial. If this account be true, the Codex Beze 
could not poflibly have been collated in Italy by Henry 
Stephens fifteen years prior to that period, and the MS., 
which Stephens collated mult now he buried in fome Ita- 
han library. 2. Henry Stephens, who collated the Codex 
f. lived in habits of intimacy with Beza, and printed fome 
of his editions of the Greek Teltament ; and mutt unavoid- 
ably have been led by the fame cuwriofity, which induced 


him to examine every Greek MS. which he could procure, 
to infpeét, at leaft, the two celebrated MSS., which Beza- 
ufed in hic edition of 1582, and in which H. Stephens him- 
felf wrote the ** Exhortatio ad Leétorem.” If, therefore, 
Beza’s MS. of the Gofpels and Aéts had been the very 
fame which he himfelf had collated a few years before, he 
mutt have recognized fo remarkable a MS., and of courfe 
would have mentioned it to Beza. But Stephens has no 
where given a hint of its being the fame, though he had a 
fair opportunity of doing it, where he fpeaks of the MS. 
which he himfelf had collated, viz. in the preface to the 
edition of the Greek Teftament of 1587, printed three years 
after Beza’s third edition; and Beza conitantly quotes it.as 
a different MS. from the Codex Stephani @. 3. In four 
inftancee, where the Codez Beze is defective, Stephens 
quotes readings fronr his Codex 8. 4. The author of the 
*¢ Specimen Animadverfionum in Prolegomena Wetftenii,”’ 
has produced twenty readings, in which the Codex Beze 
and the Codex 8. contradict each other. .5. Though the 
charaCteriitic readings of the Codex @ are found in general 
in the Codex Bezz, yet, on the other hand, there are fome 
very long and remarkable readings in the Cod. Bezz, which 
Stephens has not quoted from his Codex @. To thefe ar- 
guments for the diverfity of the MSS. it may objeéted, 1. 
That Beza’s pofitive evidence can go no further than to the 
place where, and the time when, the MS. was found, not 
to the number of years, during which the MS. had been 
preferved there. 2. That though H. Stephens, who col- 
lated the Codex 8, and mufl frequently have feen the Co- 
dex Beze, has no where afferted that they were one and 
the fame MS., yet the argument drawn from his filence is 
only negative, and that arguments of this kind are not 
always conclufive. But it is more difficult to find an anfwer 
to the other part of this argument, viz. that Beza had con- 
ftantly quoted the two MSS. as diftin@; which he hardly 
would have done, if Henry Stephens had ever obferved that 
they were one and the fame. Wetftein, however, who 
takes for granted, that H. Stephens aftually informed Beza 
that they were one and the fame MS. goes fo far as to ac- 
cufe Beza of a wilful intention to deceive. 3. That the four: 
quotations from the Codex #, in the two places where the 
Codex Beze has a chafm, may be explained, either on the 
fuppofition, that two leaves, which are now wanting, have 
been lott fince Stephens’s time, or as typographical errors. 
4. That the argument drawn from the ccntradi@ions re- 
ferred to is inconclufive, becaufe many inftances may be pro- 
duced of collations made by different perfons from the very 
fame MS. which contradiét each other much more frequent- 
ly than the extra&ts from the Codex f. contradi& the read- 
ings of the Codex Bezz. 5. That the fifth argument is not 
abfolutely decifive, fince it is poffible that H. Stephens 
might overlook the moft remarkable readings, even in places 
where we fhould leaft expect it; and likewife poffible, if he 
had noted them, that the fame remarkable readings might 
have been overlooked both by R. Stephens and Beza. 
Michaelis, who adopts the common hypothefis, that the 
Codex Beze and the Codex Stephani @. are one and the 
fame MS., is reduced to the neceflity of fuppofing, that the 
4S. which Henry Stephens collated in Italy, not long be- 
fore the year 1550, was afterwards depofited in the monaf- 
tery of St. Irenzus, and there difcovered in 1562: though 
Beza declares exprefsly, that it had lain there time immenc- | 
rial. Dr. Semler conje&tures, that the Codex Stephani #. 
might have been a tranfcript of the Cod. Cant. and brought 
to [taly a fhort time before it was collated. Wetftein con- 
jeCtures, that the Codex Bezz was cither preferved during 
fome time at Trent, or that Henry Stephens, after having 
collated 
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collated it in Ttaly, delivered it to the bifhop of Clermont, at 
the time when the celebrated council was beld there, in 
1546, and that the bihop brought it from the council to 
his diocefe of Clermont in Auvergne. 'Thefe two parts of 
Wetltein’s hypothelis directly contradi eachother ; for it 
appears, from Mattaire Hilt. Stephanorum, that TH. Ste- 
ees did not go to Italy till after the death of Francis 1. 
which happened in 1547. He con'd not, therefore, deliver 
it to the bifhop of Clermont, at ‘Trent, in 1546; and if the 
bifhop was in pofleffion of the Codex Bezx, and brought it 
home with him, which we mult fuppofe, if it was difeovered 
at Clermont in Auvergne, in 1592, it cannot pollibly have 
been the MS. which H. Stephens collated in Italy, between 
the years 1547 and 1550. Wetltein fuppofes, that Beza’s 
MS. was found in France. about the year of Chrilt 840, and 
that it is the fame copy which Druthmar, an ancient expo- 
fitor, who lived at that period, had feen, and which, he 
obferves, was afcribed to St. Hilary. In this MS. the La- 
tin arrangement of the Gofpels was obferved; but this of 
itfelf is not fufficient to prove its identity with Beza’s, as Goo 
years ago there were other Greek MSS. befides the Cod. 
Cant. in which this order was followed. Befides, Semler 
has juitly obferved, that this MS. is Latin as well as Greek; 
and moreover it contains the Acts of the Apottles, which 
Druthmar has not related of his MS. Wetttein pretends to 
have difcovered the Cod. Cant. among thofe which were col- 
lated at Alexandria, in 616, for tne New Syriac Verfion, 
becaufe he found a coincidence in feveral readings: but it is 
highly improbable, that a Latin tranflation would be added 
to Egyptian MSS. of the New Teftament. _ 

_ As to the place where this MS. was originally written, 
Simon, Mill, Wetttein, Michaelis, and moft other critics, 
contend that it was written in the welt of Europe, where 
Latin was better underftood than Greek, fince a tranflation 
would have been wholly fuperfluous, if the MS. had been 
written when the original Janguage of the Greek Telta- 
ment was the language of the country. Some have fuppofed 
without fufficient reafon, that it was written by a Latin 
{cribe ; but this fuppofition is needlefs, becaufe it is highly 
probable, that in Italy or fome other part of the weit of 
Europe, where Latin was fpoken, and where this MS. was 
written, Greek {cribes were employed for copying Greek 
books. This opinion is fupported not only by Simon, 
Mill, Wetftein, Michaelis, &c. but it is likewife defended 
by Montfaucon, of whom Mr. Marth fays, he is one of the 
beit judges of antiquity that ever exifted. There is no pre- 
{umption whatever, a priori, fays the ingenious writer jutt 
mentioned, againit the opinion, that the Codex Beze was 
written in the weft of Europe; and it is confidered highly 
probable by the two following circumftances: 1. The La- 
tin tranflation was added with no other view, than as a 
means of making the original intelligible to thofe who 
were not {killed in the Greck ; and it was not added merely 
in confequence of the high authority of the church which 
ufed its For in that cafe the tranicriber would have adopt- 
ed fome eftablifhed text, from which he would never have 
deviated; whereas the Latin text of the Codex Bezz is found 
in no Latin MS. either ancient or modern. It has omif- 
fions, inverfions, and interpolations, agreeing with the Greek 
text to which it is added, but differing from all other MSS. 
whether Greek or Latin. This tranflation would have 
been altogether fuperfluous, if the MS. had been written 
for the ufe of a Greck, and ftill more fo, if written in 
Egypt, as Father Georgi fuppofes, where Latin was un- 
known, 2. The gofpels, in the Codex Bezz, as we have 
already obferved, are written in the following order, Mat- 
thew, John, Luke, Mark; which arrangement was never ad- 
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mitted by the Greek church, or in any country fibje to 
its authority ; but it was the common arrangement of thy 
ancient Latin MSS. as appears from the Evangeliariom 
Quadruplex, of Blanchini. From all thefe circumftances it 
feems reafonable to conclude, that the Codex Beze was 
written in the welt of [urope, ina country where the La 
tin was better underftood than Greek. and which was fub- 
yea to the authority of the church of Rome. AMS 
ten in one country may be eaily traniported into another 5 
the Codex Alexandrinus, in the convpafs of a few years, 
was in Alexandria, Contlantinuple, and London ; and that 
the Codex Bezx has been fubjeét to feveral migrations is 
not unprobable from the various corrections both in the 
Greek and the Latin texte. Another hypothefis has been 
propofed, which will folve the feveral phenomena relative to 
the Codex Bezz, as ealily, or p rhaps more fo, than the 
preceding, viz. that it was written cither at Conttantinople, 
or in fome city of the Greek empire in Europe, for the ufe 
of fome perfon or community belonging to the Latin church, 
between the time of Conflantine, and the final feparation of 
the Greek and Latin churches. During this period, it is 
probable that many Latin families removed from Italy, and 
fettled in fome of the principal cities of Greece; and per- 
haps whole communities attached to the Latin church ex- 
ifted in Conftantinople for a confiderable time after the re- 
moval of the feat of empire. It is alleged that the Codex 
Bez is exactly fuch a MS. as we may fuppefe to have 
been written for the ufe either of a Latin community, or 
fome perfon of diltinG@tion, fettled in a city of the Greek 
empire. It was brought perhaps towards the clofe of the 
Greek empire from Greece into Italy, where it was collated 
by Henry Stephens, if it is the fame as the codex Stephani 7. 
before it came into the hands of Theodore Beza.. If we 
argue from the readings of the Codex Bezz, to the place 
where it was written, we may conclude, that it was written 
either in Syria or in Egypt; for ia many inftances, where 
it departs from all other Greek MSS. it agrees with the 
old Syriac, the marginal readings of the new Syriac, the 
Coptic verfion, and the quotations of Origen. We need 
therefore, fays Mr. Marfh, make only one addition to the 
laft mentioned hypothefis, an addition which agrees with 
the opinion of Dr. Semler. and we fhall folve every phe- 
nomenon relative to the MS. in queftion: viz. that the 
writer of the Codex Beze ufed feveral Greek MSS. from 
which he feleéted thofe readings which appeared to him to 
be-the beft ; and that one of thefe MSS. was of the Alex- 
andrine edition. Semler has inftituted a comparifon be- 
tween the Cod. Cant. and the Coptic verfion, alfo with the 
Ethiopic, the Armenian, and the Alexandrian fathers; and 
the refult of this inquiry is, that the Greek text of the Cod. 
Cant. belongs to the Alexandrine edition, and that the origi- 
nal from which it-was copied was written in Egypt. With 
refpe& to the w/e that has been made of Beza’s MS. we have 
already obferved, that Stephens made extraéts from it, 
though with no great accuracy, under the title Codex B. 


writ- 


_for the edition of the Greek Teftament of 1550, and like- 


wife Beza for his own edition, publifhed in 1582. From 
his and the CLErmonr copy of St. Paul’s Epiitles, he pub- 
lifhed in this year his larger annotations. Since it was fent 
to the univerfity of Cambridge, it has been more accurately 
collated by Junius. A fourth, and much more accurate 
collation of it was made at the inftigation of Ufher, and the 
extracts were inferted in the 6th volume of the London 
Polyglott. Mill collated it a fifth and fixth time; but that 
his extracts are likewife frequently defe&tive and fometimes 
erroneous, appears from. comparing them with Wetttein’s 
New Teftanient, and from a new collation that was made 

Ez . about 
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about the year 1733 by Mr. Dickenfon of St. John’s col- 


lege, which collation is at prefent in the library of Jefus’s 
college, where it is marked O ©. 2. In Wetftein’s extracts 
are alfo many errors, as appears from comparing themwith the 
MS. itfelf. As he took a copy of it, he probably collated, 
not the original while he was at Cambridge, but his copy 
after his return. Adler in his ‘* Verfiones Syriace’”’ has 
collated the ‘* Verfio Syra Hierofolymitana”’ with the read- 
ings of the Cod. Cant. and difcovered in it 11 readings, that 
exilt im no other Greek MS. now extant, 14 which are 
found only in one or two MSS. befide the Cod. Cant. and 
54 which are common to the Cod. Cant. and feveral other 
MSS. Forthis reafon Dr. Harwood, in his edition of the 
Greek Teftament, publifhed in London in 1776, has regu- 
lated his text in the Gofpels and the Acts, chiefly accord- 
ing to the readings of the Cambridge MS. The copy 
which Wetftein took of Beza’s MS. in 1716, is not the 
only tranfcript which has been made of it ; for Simon in his 
preface to the ‘ Hiltoire Critique du Texte du Nouv. 
Teftament,”’ relates, that he himfelf had a copy which had 
been fent him from Cambridge. There is alfo a third copy 
which is preferved in the library of Trinity college in Cam- 
bridge, and marked B. 10, 3. It is written on vellum, in 
{mall charaéters with accents and marks of afpiration. It 
és a large quarto, containing only the Greek text. This 
tranfcript muft have been made forme time in the 17th century. 
In the year 1787, the univerfity of Cambridge refolved to print 
the whole MS. in letters of the fame form and magnitude as 
the original hand-writing, and committed the publication to 
the care of Dr. Kipling. Accordingly this fac-fimile was 
printed at Cambridge in 1793 in 2 vols. folio, under the 
title of « Codex Theodori Beze, Cantabrigienfis Evangelia 
et A&a Apoftolorum complectens, quadratis literis, Greco- 
Latinus.”? The price to fubfcribers was two guineas per 
vol. This work is printed in a f{plendid form: the paper is 
fuperfine ; the types are admirably cut; the ink is of un- 
eommon blacknefs ; and theimpreffion is fearcely paralleled. 
In thefe refpe&ts it furpaffes Dr. Woide’s fac-fimile of the 
ALEXANDRIAN copy; but whether it does not yield to its 
Alexandrian rival in other particulars, we leave to the. de- 
cifion of competent judges. It is, however, a very valuable 
addition to the library of the Biblical critic. See Wetltein’s 
Prolegomena to his folio edition of the New Teftament, vol. 
Kufter’s edition of Mill’s Teftament, Proleg. 
Kip- 


There are alfo other MSS. at Cambridge, for an account 
of which fee Michaelis’s Introd. by Marfh, ubi fupra. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, in Geography, is the name of 
one of the inland counties of England, having parts of North- 
amptonfhire, Huntingdonfhire, and Bedfordfhire, on the 
north-weft, with Hertfordfhire, and Effex on the fouth ; 
Suffolk on the eaft ; and Norfolk on the north-eaft. This 
tract of the ifland, with Suffolk and Norfolk, were inhabited, 
before the defcent of the Romans, by a clafs of the Britons 
called: Cenomanni, or Cenimaqui, one of the nations of the 
¥eeni. Under the Romans, it formed a part of Flavia Cz- 
Sarienfis, and the Saxons made it a part of Eaft Anglia. 
After various revolutions it was incorporated in Weffex. 
By the latter people it was called Grantabrygfeyr, from the 
xiver Granta, which waters part of this diftnét. Phe greatelt 
length of this county is about fifty miles; its greateft breadth 
at the fouthern extremity is fomething more than twenty-five : 
its circumference is about 138. It contains nearly 443,300 
acres, is divided into 17 hundreds, and has one city, fix mar- 
Act-towns, 163 parifhes, 16,451 houfes, and about 89,400 
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inhabitants, of whom 28,c54 are perfons chiefly employed! 
in agriculture, and 11,988 employed in trade, manufa¢tures,. 
and handicraft. The proportion of males to females is 
44,081 to 45,265. ‘The limits on the northern half are 
chiefly rivers and their communicating branches; on the 
fouthern, the boundaries are wholly artificial. The princi- 
pal rivers of Cambridgefhire are the Oufe and the Granta,- 
or Cam. The former enters the county between Fenny 
Drayton and Erith; thence it runs eaftward through the 
fens, till, at fome diftance above Denny abbey, it affumes 
a northerly direétion, and pafling Stretham, Ely, and Lit- 
tleport, flows into Norfolk. The latter has three branches,. 
the chief of which rifes near Afhwell in Hertfordfhire ; and 
enters this county to the weft of Gilden-Morden, thence 
flowing to the north-eaft, it receives feveral rivulets ; and 
near Grantchelter has its current enlarged by the united 
waters of its filter flreams, which flow into this county 
from Effex. Hence, taking a northerly courfe, it glides 
through the gardens of the principal colleges at Cambridge, 
and having paffed feveral villages, falls into the Oufe at 
Harrimere, in the parifh of Stretham. Befides thefe rivers, 
whofe channels appear to have been marked out by nature, 
there are numerous ftreams in the northern part of the 
county, which were fuggefted by the conveniences, and 
formed by the induftry of man. Thefe interfeé the land in- 
various direétions; and by carrying off the furplus waters 
of the fens, have been the means of bringing many thoufand 
acres into cultivation. ‘The chief drains are the old and new 
3edford rivers, which are navigable for upwards of twenty 

miles, in a ftraight line acrofs the county from Erith to: 
Denver. A contiderable part of the county on the northern 
and north-weftern fides, is occupied by the fens which con- 
ftitute a part of the great Bedford level. It appears from 
the agricultural furvey of the county, that upwards of one 
third of Cambridgefhire, or 150,000 acres, are ftill in the 
condition of waite and unimproved fen, the average value 
of which is little more than four fhillings an acre. This is 
a full proof that the immenfe labour employed in the drain~ 
ing of the level, has not been attended with the faletary ef- 
fects which the promoters of the various plans too fondly 
imagined. ‘The towns and villages in the northern divition 
of the county, from the clevated fpots on which they are- 
built, appear like iflands rifing from the midft of low and 
level marfhes; and the churches, being generally on the 
higheft parts, may be diftinguifhed at the diftance of feveral: 
miles. ‘The cottages are in many places nothing more than: 
mud wal!s covered with thatch: The application of the 
land is various. In thofe parts which have been preferved 
from the floods, or are only fubje& to occafional overflow-. 
ings, it has all the fertility of water meadows. The erops 
of oats are particularly exuberant, the produce being fre- 
quently from forty-five to fixty bufhels an acre. Great 
quantities of wheat and cole-feed are alfo grown, and gene- 
rally with a proportional increafe. Many thoufand acress, 
particularly on the north-weftern ‘fide, are appropriated to 
pafture. In the neighbourhood of Elm, Upwell, Outwell, &c.. 
confiderable quantities of hemp and flax are grown ; but the. 
culture of thefe articles, as a preparation. for wheat, does 
not receive that attention which their importance demands. 
Some very fine butter is made on the dairy farms in this difs 
triét, and is ufuelly fold in the Cambridge markets in long 
rolls, called “ yards,” one of which weighs a pound. The 
vicinity of Cottenham is famous for a peculiar kind of new 
cheefe, of a fingularly delicious flavour; the fuperiority of 
which is partly afcribed to the mode cbferved in the ma- 
nagement of the dairies, and partly to the nature of the: 
herbage on the commons. In this part of the county many: 
calves 
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calves ave fuckled for the London markets. The falt 
marthes in the north-weftern corner of Cambridgeshire are 
remarkably favourable for the growth of corn, but from 
their peculiar fituation, their luxuriant produce is too fre- 
quently de(troyed by the floods. ‘The fouth-eattern divifion, 
reaching from Gogmagog hills to Newmarket, is bleak, 
heathy, and thinly inhabited ; being connected with that 
walt traét of land, which, extending fouthward into Effex, 
and northward acrofs Suffolk into Norfolk, forms one of 
the largeft plains in the kingdom. ‘This is chiefly applied 
to “eaet tp but fome of its more fertile portions have 
been appropriated to the growth of barley. ‘The fouth and 
fouth-weltern parts of the county, confilling principally of 
elevated land, exhibit a remarkable contrait to the northern 
divifion, and are productive of fine wheat, barley, and oats; 
though the heaths and commons that interfecb thefe diltri€s 
furnith fultenance to many thoufand fheep, chiefly of the 
Norfolk, and Weft country breeds. The valley through 
which the Cam flows from Stéeple Morden to Walton, is 
called the Dairies, from being almoft wholly appropriated 
to dairy farms. In fome of the parifhes bordering on Effex, 
faffron is cultivated. ‘The foil of Cambridgefhire is greatly 
diverfified. ‘The rich marfhes in the vicinity of Wifbech, 
confilt of a mixture of fand and clay, or filt ; in the fens, 
of a ftrong black earth, or moor, lying on a gault or gravel, 
or turf-moor, and very favourable for the culture of oats and 
cole-feed; in the uplands, of chalk, gravel, loam, and ten- 
der clay, and clay upon a gault. ‘The common manures are 
fometimes aided by the application of oil-cake duft, pigeons’ 
dung decayed, woollen rags, foot, &c. The drill hufban- 
dry, till lately, had been chiefly employed at Wimpole, on 
the eftate of lord Hardwicke, but appears to be fatt {pread- 
ing, and, with the introduction of fome new agricultural 
machines, promifes to become of effential fervice. The rent 
of farms is generally from 5ol. to 35o0l. per annum ; but 
fome in the neighbourhood of Wifbech rent as high as 80ol.; 
and one in the parifh.of Wood Ditton, is occupied at the 
rent of 1000 guineas yearly. ‘The wood-lands are extremely 
fmall, the whole quantity appropriated to timber through- 
out the county fcarcely amounting to 1000 acres, and thefe 
principally fcattered through the parifhes of Stackworth, 
Wood Ditton, Linton, Bartlow, Boxworth, Wimpole, and 
Madingley. The greateft part of ‘the land is open field; 
but inelofures are rapidly taking place, new bills for that 
purpofe being applied for, and obtained every feflion of 
parliament. ManutaQures are hardly known in this county ; 
and, with the exception of thofe perfons who obtain {ubfiit- 
ence by making the celebrated white bricks, and coarfe pot- 
tery with the fame clay, in the neighbourhood of Ely, moft 
of the inhabitants are employed in agriculture: others derive 
fupport from {pinning yarn for the Norwich weavers. Cam- 
bridgefhire, with the exception of a few pariflies on the eait 
and north-eaft fide, ‘which belong to the fees of Norwich 
and Rochefter, was taken from the fee of Lincoln, by 
Henry the Firft, in the year 1114, and made into a feparate 
diocefe for the newly eleCted bifhopric of Ely. | It fends fix 
members to parliament, viz. two for-the fhire, two for the 
town of Cambridge, and two for the univerfity ; pays nine 
parts of the land-tax, and fupplies the militia with 480 men. 
It is included in the Norfolk circit. 

CAMBRIN, atown of France, in the department of 
the ftraits of Calais, and chief place of a canton, in the dif. 
triGt of Béthune; the place contains 492, and the canton 
15,288 inhabitants: the territory comprehends go kilio- 
metres, and 18 communes. 


CAMBRISOPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, an epifco- 
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pal town of Afia, in the patriarchate of Antioch, and fub- 
ject to the metropolis of Anazarbum, 

CAMBRO.-Barrisn Music, national Welch tunes. 
Thefe ancient melodies, which till the eleventh century feem 
to have been traditional, after that period, were preferved 
in writing. See Jones’s Mufical and Poetical Relics of the 
Welch Bards. hefe airs have a peculiar charaéter, dif- 
ferent from the Scotch and Irifh, and are in high eflimation 
with the natives, who have not yet forgiven the Saxons for 
driving them into the mountains, nor the Englith for flaying 
their bards, and robbing the principality of its independence. 
Mott of the words which they fing to their old tunes, are 
narratives of their {truggles for liberty. 

CAMBULA, in Botany. (Rheed.) See Bicwonta catalpa. 

CAMBURG, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony; and principality of Altenburg; 28 
miles W. of Altenburg, and 32 S.W. of Leipfick. 

CAMBUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Vindelicia, 
which commenced S. of Cambodunum, watered this town, 
and difcharged itfelf into the Danube to the weft of Gantia. 

CAMBUSUM ostium, the name given by Ptolemy to 
the moft weftern mouth of the Ganges. 

CAMBUVII montes, mountains of Greece in Macedo- 
nia, mentioned by Livy, who fays, that the inhabitants of the 
country were called Voluftane. He places them below the 
fource of Aliacmon and near Panyafus. Thefe mountains 
feparate the Elymiotide territory from Pelagonia. 

CAMBYSENA, a country of Albania, between the ri- 
vers Cambyfes and Cyrus, and the mountains, according to 
Strabo. This was one of the prefeCtures of Armenia. 

CAMBYSES, in Biography, king of Perlia, was the 
fon of Cyrus the Great, and fucceeded his father in the 
year B.C. 529. As foon as he was feated on the throne, 
he concerted an expedition againft Amafis, king of Egypt, 
who, as fome fay, had deceived him with refpe& to the 
grant of his daughter in marriage; or, according to others, 
becaufe he refuted, after the death of Cyrus, to pay the 
fame homage and tribute to his fucceffor, which he had 
agreed to render to Cyrus, and attempted to'emancipate himfel£ 
from the Perfian yoke. Cambyfes made great preparations: 
for this expedition both by fea and land: bat Amafis died 
in the interval of four years, aud was fucceeded by his fon 
Pfammenitus. Cambyfes begun with the capture of Pelu- 
fium ; and in order to fecure his fuccefs, had recourfe to the 
following ftratagem. Being informed that the whole garri- 
fon confifted of Egyptians, he placed in the front of his ars 
my 2 great number of cats, dogs, fheep, and other animais,. 
which were deemed facred by that nation, and then ftormed 
the city. The foldiers of the garrifon not daring either to 
fling a dart or fhoot an arrow for fear of injuring fome of 
thefe animals, Cambyfes became matter of the place without 
oppofition. Ina fubfequent battle with the army of Pfam- 
menitus, he proved victorious, and took the king captive. 
Having purfued the fugitives to Memphis, he foon took. 
the place, and becaufe the inhabitants had maffacred the he- 
rald and his retinue, whom he had fent to require their fur- 
render, he caufed as many of the prime nobility as they had 
deftreyed to be publicly executed ; and he ordered Pfanime- 
nitus to be put to death. Upon this Egypt fubmitted to 
the conqueror; and the Libyans, Cyrenians, and Barceans. 
fent ambafladors with prefents to teftify their fubjeGion, 
and toconciliate his favour. At Sais, which was the burying, 
place of the kings of Egypt, he caufed the body of Ama 
fis to be taken out of its tomb, and hating expofed it to. 
various indignities, he ordered it to be burnt, ia dire@ oppo- 
fition to the cuftams of.the Perfians and Egyptians. Jn 'the 

following 
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following year, which was the fixth of his reign, he deter- 
mined to make war againft the Ammonians and Ethiopians, 
and leaving his Greek auxiliaries to fecure his conquetts, he 
purfued the object of his expedition. As foon as he arrived 
at Thebes in Upper Egypt, he fent a detachment of 50,c09 
men againit the Ammonians, with orders to ravage the 
country, and to deltroy the famous temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon; but in their paffage through the defert they were 
overwhelmed by a deluge of fand and totally deftroyed. 
Cambyfes himfelf advanced with the main body of his army 
towards Ethiopia; but as he had neglected to provide ne- 
ceflary fublittence for his numerous followers, they were 
foon reduced to the moft dreadful indigence and diltrefs ; fo 
that, after having devoured all their bealts of burden, and 
every kind of vegetable which they could find, they were 
under a necelfity of facrificing every tenth man as food for 
their companions. The king, however, for fome time per- 
fitted in his mad defign ; but at length apprehenfive cf per- 
fonal danger, he returned to Thebes with the fhattered rem- 
naut of his large hoit. Here, irritated by his difappointment, 
he pillaged the rich and magnificent temples of the city, and 
{-t them on fire; and it is faid that their wealth was fuch, 
that the remains that were faved from the flames, amounted 
to 300 talents of gold, and 2300 talents of filver. He like- 
wife carried away the famous circle of gold that encompaffed 
the tomb of king Ozymandias, which is reperted to have 
been 355 cubits in circumference, and to have exhibited the 
motions of the feveral conftellations. From Thebes he re- 
turned to Memphis, where he indulged to its full extent his 
naturally ferocious and favage difpofition, by deftroying the 
Egyptian priefts, and the worfhippers of their god Apis, 
and killing this facred ox. To this outrage againft huma- 
nity and the rites of their religion, the Egyptians attributed 
his fubfequent infanity : but his general conduét both before 
and after this event, afforded fufficient evidence of his de- 
rangement and his cruelty. Jealous of his brother Smerdis, 
he ordered him to be put to death ; and he then married his 
own fifter, Meroe. Having previoufly confulted the Perfian 
judges, whether any law fubfifted that forbade this inceftu- 
ous marriage, they, difapproving of the a, but at the fame 
time fearful of the king’s viclent temper, returned this art- 
ful reply » “¢ That they had no law indeed which. permitted 
a brother to marry his fifter, but they had a law which 
allowed the king of Perfia to do what he pleafed.”” This 
beautiful and beloved wife taking occafion to refer to the 
fate of her brother Smerdis, excited the rage of this brutal 
prince, fo that he killed her, though in a ftate of preg- 
nancy, by a kick in the belly. Another favage act of which 
he was guilty, was that of fhooting to the heart the fon of 
one of his principal officers and favourites, who had in a de- 
licate manner reproved him for his intemperance. Having 
taking out the heart, which the arrow had pierced, he 
prefented it to the father, and afked him in an infulting 
manner, ‘* have I not a fteady hand?”’ to which the abject 
parent replied, “ Apollo himfelf could not have fhot better.” 
<‘ Sceleratius,”? fays Seneca, after reciting this ftory from 
Herodotus, “telum illud laudatum eft, quam miffum.”’ 
About the fame time, he caufed feveral of his principal fol- 
lowers to be buried alive, and daily facrificed fome or other 
of them to his wild fury. Creefus, who remonftrated againtt 
thefe proceedings, was ordered to be put to death; and 
thofe who delayed executing the royal mandate, under a 
convi¢tion that the king would repent of it, were ordered to 
be flain, becaufe they difobeyed his command, though at 
the fame time he exprefled his joy that Creefus was alive. 
In confequence of thefe and fimilar proceedings, a confpi- 
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racy was formed, during the abfence of Cambyfes from his 
own country, for feizing the throne, by Smerdis, one of the 
Magi, under a pretence that he was that Smerdis whom his 
brother had caufed to be put to death. _ Cambyfes received 
this news whillt he was in Syria, on his return from Egypt 
to Perfia: and on this occafion the name of Smerdis excited 
compunétion and terror, whilit he recollected the fratricide 
he bad committed. He prepared, however, for cutting off 
the ufurper ; but as he was mounting his korfe for this ex- 
pedition, his fword flipped out of its feabbard, and gave 
him a wound in the thigh, which occafioned his death in the 
eighth year of his reign, B. C. 522. Cambyfes is fuppated 
to be referred to in Scripture, under the name of Awa- 
suerus. Herodotus, lib. iii, Rollin’s Anc. Hi. vol. 
ii 174% 

Cs mBysEs was alfo the father of Cyrus, who is faid by 
Herodotus to have been a Perfian of mean extraction; bnt 
by Xenophon to have been a king of Perfia. He married 
Mandane, the daughter of AstyaGes. 

CamByses, in Ancient Geography, a river of Albznia, 
which rofe in mount Caucafus, and difcharged itfeif, after 
purfuing its courfe between the Albus fluvius and the Cyrus, 
into the Cafpian fea. 

CAMBYSU, a town fituate on the Red fea, in the guif 
of Hercopolis, near the place where the Ifraelites pafled this 
fea under the conduét of Mofes. Pliny fays that it was 
fituated between Nelos and Marchadas. 

CAMDEBOO, in Geography, a loan-farm in the diftrict 
of Graaf Reynet, in Southern Africa; which extends along 
the feet of the fuowy mountains from the Drofdy te 
Bruyntjes Hoogté, and ts chiefly compofed of Karroo plains, 
that are, however, extremely fertile in the chafms, down 
which the ftreams of the mountaius conflantly fow. “The 
oxen are large and ftrong, and the theep little inferior to 
thofe of the fnowy mountains. The beautiful animal, the 
Gnoo, is frequently feen bounding over the plains of Camde- 
boo, and fpring-boks and harte-beefts are very plentiful. 
Barrow’s Africa, vol. ii. p. 374. 

CAMDEN, Wit iam, in Biography, an eminently 
learned antiquarian and hiftorian, was born in May, 1551, 
in London, where his father, a native of Litchfield in Staf- 
fordfhire, was a member of the company of painter-flainers. 
His mother was of the ancient and refpedtable family of the 
Curwens in Cumberland. After haying received the firlt 
rudiments of his education in Chrift’s hofpital, and at St. 
Paul’s fchool, where he made a very con{picuous proficiency, 
he was entered as a fervitor in Magdalen college, Oxford, 
at the age of 15 years; and became fucceflively a member 
of Broadgate hall (now Pembroke college) and of Chriit- 
church, depending for his {upport chiefly on the kindnefs of 
friends, and more particularly on that of his liberal patron, 
Dr. Thornton, canon of Chrift church. Failing by the in- 
trigue of the popifh party to obtain a fellowhhip in the college 
of All-Souls, and to be admitted bachelor of arts, he re- 
moved to London, and profecuted his ftudies under the pa- 
tronage, and by the affiftance of Dr. Gabriel Goodman, dean 
of Weltminfter, and his nephew, Mr. Godfrey Goodman, 
who fupplied him with both money and books. In 1573 
he returned to Oxford, and obtained the degree which he 
had before unfuccefsfully folicited. By the intereft of his 
friend dean Goodman, he was appointed, in 1575, fecond 
matter of Weftminfter fchool, and difcharged the duties of 
that office with great diligence, capacity, and fuccefs, fo that 
he acquired a high degree of reputation among learned per- 
fons both at home and abroad. His leifure hours at this 
time were devoted to his favourite ftudy of antiquities ; <i 
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with a view to the great work which he afterwards executed, 
1¢ began to make collections, from every fource of informa. 
tion to which he could have accels, of fuch materials as might 
ferve to illuflrate the hillory and antiquities of Britain, 
Por this purpofe he made a tour, in 1582, through fome of 
the caflern and northern parts of the kingdom; and he alfo 
ellablifhed a correfpondence with perfons moit efleemed for 
their learning and judgment, both im his own country and in 
other nations. The brit refult of his refearches appeared in 
1586, under the title of “ Britannix, five florentiflimoram 
Repnorum Anglix, Scotiw, Hibernix, et Tnfwlarum adja- 
centium ex intima Antiquitate Chrographica Deferiptio ;” 
i.e. “ Britain, or a Chorographical Delcription of the molt 
flourifhing Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
the adjacent Iflands, from the molt remote Antiquity,” 
Lond. 8vo. Inthe dedication of this work to lord.treafurer 
Burleigh, Camden gratefully acknowledges the benefits he 
had derived from his patronage and affiftance. For the 
further improvement of this work, which was one of the 

reat objects of his life, he took journies into the welt of 
Posies, and alfo into Wales in 1589 and 1590; he con- 
fulted the archives of the kingdom ; and he obtained the belt 
information he could procure with refpec&t to the genealogies 
and memoirs of ancient families; and he thus enlarged and 
enriched the fubfequent editions of his “ Britannia,” which 
became fo popular, that the fourth was printed in 1594, in 
gto. In the preceding year he fucceeded Dr. Edward 
Grant, who refigned the office of head-matter of Weftm:niler 
{chool. Notwithitanding his profeflional engagements, and 
his ill health, he employed the intervals that occurred in 
journies of refearch and difcovery, pertaining to his main ob- 
ject. He alfo paid due attention to his office as an initructor 
of youth ; for in 1597 he publifhed, for the ufe of his {chool, 
a Greek grammar, which, though not an original work, but 
an alyridgment of a copious one, compofed by his predeceflor, 
Dr. Grant, was highly approved, and long continued to bea 
ftandard book. In 1691 this grammar, entitled ‘ Gram- 
matices Greczx Inftitutio compendiaria in ufum Regie Schole 
Weitmonarienfis,’’ Svo. had paffed through very nearly 100 
impreffions. Camden feems to have been fo much attached 
to his profeffion, in the exercife of which he was highly 
efteemed and refpected, that, though he was offered the place 
of a matter of requefts, he declined accepting it. But when 
by the intereft of fe Fulk Greville, the vacant pott of CGlae 
rencieux king of arms was conferred upon him, this office 
waS.fo congenial to his tafte and purfuits, and afforded him 
fo much leifure for profecuting his favourite {tudies, that he 
furrendered his conne€tion with Weftmintler fchool. Ashe 
was now more at liberty than when he had the charge of the 
fchool, he took a journey, in 1600, into the north, as far as 
Carlifle, with his friend Mr., afterwards fir, Robert Cotton; 
and in the fame year he publifhed an account of all the mo- 
numents in Weftmintter abbey, with their infcriptions, &c, 
In this year alfo appeared the fifth edition of the « Britan- 
nia,’? with an apology annexed to it, containing a reply tothe 
objections urged againftit by Rafe Brooke, York-herald. In 
1603 Camden caufed to be publifhed at Frankfort, in folio, 
a colleGtion of our ancient hittorians ; fome never before pub- 
lithed, and others rendered more accurate and complete, 
under the title of ** Anglica, Normannica,. Hibernica, Cam- 
brica, a Veteribus defcripta, &c.;”’ and in 1605 appeared 
his “* Remaines of a greater Work concerning Britain, the 
Inhabitants thereof, their Languages, Names, Surnames, Em- 

refles, wife Speeches, Poefies, and Epitaphes,”’ Lond. 4to. 
Ihe work was dedicated to his much valued friend and 
patron, fir Robert Cotton ; and with a view of evading fuch 
attacks as had been made upon his ‘* Britannia,” he depre- 
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cintes this colleGion, calling it “the outcat of a greater 
and more ferious work, the pitifulnefs and fillinels whereof 
would fecure it from envy, which only reaches at eminence.” 
Accordingly, he fubferibed it only with the final letters of 
his name. But we have reafon to believe, that, in reality, 
he did not think meanly of this colleétion, dedicated to one 
Of his belt friends, and a competent judge of its contents ; 
and well received by the public, as it pafled through feveral 
editions, Camden alfo compofed many brief eflays on Bri- 
tifh antiquities, chiefly at the requelt of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, of which he was a member. ‘Thofe that are {till 
extant may be found in the colleétions of ‘Thomas Hearne. 
In 1605 a correfpondence commenced between Camden and 
the famous prelident De Thou, which continued for 14 
years, till the death of the latter, and in the courfe of which 
the former communicated many ufeful notices concerning 
the affairs of Great Britain. On the difcovery of the gun- 
powder plot, Camden was employed by king James to draw 
up an account of it in Latin, for the information of fo-« 
reigners ; and this fervice was performed by him in a fatis- 
factory manner. It was publifhed in 1607, ato. by the 
king’s printer, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew: and not long 
afterit was infertedin the lift of prohibited books by the inqut- 
fitionat Rome. In this year he was confined for feveralmonths 
in confequence of an injury received by a fall from his horfe ; 
and he employed this time in preparing for the prefs and 
publifhing a final and complete edition in folio of his « Bri- 
tannia.”’ It was this edition that occafioned him to be diftin- 
guifhed as the * Varro,” the ‘ Strabo,” and the “ Paufa- 
mas” of Britain; and it was from this edition that the 
Englith tranflation of Dr. Philemon Holland was made in 
1611, and others of later date. The * Britannia” remains 
to this day a flandard work ; and the tranflations of it in the 
fucceflive editions of bifhop Gibfon, firft publifhed in 1695, 
and of Richard Gough, efq. publifhed in 3 large vols. folio 
in 1789, have been fwelled by correétions aud additions to 
books of great bulk and importance. Camden, with a mind 
difcharged from con{tant attention to what may be denomi- 
nated his “ Opus majus,” began, in 1608, to digeft the 
materials which he had been long collecting for a hiltory of 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, to which he had been firft ex- 
cited by his old patron, the lord treafurer Burleigh. Whiltt 
he was profecuting this work, a pre{peét of new preferment, 
as one of the profeffors of hiftory in a new college of pole- 
mics, propofed by Dr. Sutcliffe to be ereéted at Chelfea, 
prefented itfelf; but the inftitution, though patronized by 
king James, was never eftablifhed. He therefore directed 
his whole attention to the completion of his hillory, the firft 
part of which, after having been approved by king James, 
was printed in 1615, under the title of « Annales Rerum 
Anglicarum et Hibernicarum regnante Ehzabetha ad Annum 
Saluus, 1589,” Lond. fol. The reputation of the author 
beth at home and abroad was much advanced by this publi- 
cation; but it did not efcape animadverfion; and his repre- 
fentation of fome tranfaétions, particularly thofe relating to 
Ireland, drew upon him fome virulent attacks, to which, 
however, he made no reply. He clofes his preface, in which 
he gives an account cf his fources of information, and of his 
reafon for entitling his hiitery “* Annals,’ with this memo- 
rable declaration: ‘* Whatever it be, I dedicate and confe- 
crate it at the altar of truth, to God, to my Country, and 
to Pofterity.”” The animadverfions made on the firft volume 
diicouraged the author from proceeding to publifh the fecond 
part during his life; and, therefore, after finifhing it in 
1617, he kept the original by him, which was preferved in 
the Cotton library, and fent an exaét copy to his friend 
Mr. Dupuy, who faithfully executed the order for publifhiag 
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jt after his death. This hiftory, at and after the time of its 
publication, has undergone fome fevere ftriétures. Some of 
the moft candid judges, who have thought it, upon the whole, 
a valuable hiltorical compofition, have been of opinion, that 
it contains too favourable a reprefentation of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. Le Clerc, in his “ Bibliotheque Choifie”’ 
(tom. 8. p. 139. 158.), has made fome obfervations on what 
Camden has faid concerning Buchanan, and Mary queen of 
Scots, and has fhewn, that thofe parts of his work are 
written under the influence of prejudice or mifinformation. 
He farther intimates, that Camden was mifled by the good 
opinion he entertained of king James I. and his zeal for his 
fervice ; and it appears, that his fubmiffive loyalty led him to 
pay a regard to the judgment of his prince, to which it was 
not entitled. Dr. Robertfon alfo obferves (Hilt. of Scot- 
land, vol. ii. p. 388, &c.), that Camden’s reprefentation of 
fome important tranfa¢tions relative to queen Mary are very 
ill founded, and that this part of his hiltory is lefs accurate 
than any other. Hume, however (Hift. of England, vol. vi. 
p- 195, Svo.), fays, that «‘Camden’s hiltory of queen Elizabeth 
may be elteemed good compofition both for ftyle and matter. 
It is written with fimplicity of expreffion very rare in that 
age, and with a regard to truth. It would not perhaps be 
too much to affirm, that it is among the bef hittorical 
produétions which have yet been compofed by any Englifh- 
man.”’ 

After the completion of his hiftory, Camden paffed his 
time in literary leifure and in the exercife of his heraldic 
office; his fummers. were generally {pent at Chiflehurft in 
Kent, and his winters at his houfe in Weftminfter. One of 
the laft ats of his life was that of founding a hiftory-lecture 
at Oxford; for the fupport of which he appropriated the 
valuable manor of Bexley in Kent, which he made over to 
the univerfity in 1622: and he appointed Mr. Degory 
Wheare as the firft profeffor. For this eftablifhment the 
univerfity, which had been flow in conferring favours upon 
him, when a young man, honoured him, after his death, with 
fingular teftimonies of refpeét. Camden died at Chiflehurfl 
in November, 1623, in the 73d year of his age, and was 
buried with great heraldic pomp in Weflminiter abbey, near 
the learned Cafaubon, and over againit the celebrated Chau- 
cer. Near the place was erected a monument of white mar- 
ble, with his effigies to the middle, and in his hand a book 
with “ Britannia” infcribed on the leaves; under which 
there is au elegant infcription. As an antiquarian, Camden’s 
character has been long eftablifhed ; fo that he may be juftly 
reckoned as the father of Britifh antiquities, and the materials 
which he colle@ied have ferved as a bafis for the accumula- 
tion of further knowledge on the fubj-@. His merits as an 
hiftorian have been already flated. For the elegancies of 
literature he is faid to have hada tafte, fo that he wrote 
Latin verfe with purity and harmony. Bifhop Gibfon, in 
his life of Camden, has given.a concife fketch of his cha- 
racter in the followmg words: * In his writings he was 
candid and modett, in his converfation eafy and innocent, 
and in his whole life even and exemplary.” But neither his 
extenfive learning, nor his high reputation, could defend him 
from the envy of his enemics while living, or his memory from 
infults after his death. Biog. Brit. 

CampDeEN, in Geography. See CAMPDEN- 

Campen, or Cambpen, a county of North America, in 
Edenton diftrid, North Carolina, fituate in the N.E. corner 
ofthe ftate. It has 4033 inhabitants, including 1038 flaves. 
Its chief town is Jonefborough. 

Campen, a dillri@ of the upper county of South Caro- 
lina, bounded by Cheraws diftriét on the N.E., George- 
town diftri& on the S.E., and the flate of North Carolina 
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on the N., and divided into the following counties, wiz, 
Clarendon, Richland, Fairfield; Claremont, Lancafter, 
Kerfhaw, and Salem. It is 82 miles from N. to S. and 66 
from E, to W., and contains 38,265 inhabitants, including 
8865 flaves. It is watered by the Wateree, or Catabaw ri- 
ver, and its branches: the upper part is variegated with 
hills, generally fertile and well watered. It produces 
Indian corn, wheat, rye, barley, tobacco, and cotton. 
The Catabaw Indians live in the northern part of thie 
diftriét. : 

Campen, the chief'town of Camden diftri@, in South 
Carolina, is feated on the E. fide of Wateree river, 35 miles 
N.E. of Columbia, 55 S.W. of Cheraw, 120 N. by W. of 
Charleftown, and 643 S.W. of Philadelphia. It is a regular 
town, znd contains about 120 houfes, an epifcopalian 
church, a court-houfe and gaol. The navigable tiver on 
which it is fituated, enables it to carry on a brifk trade with 
the back country. N. lat. 34° 20’. W. long. 80° 338”. 

CamDeEN, a county in the lower diftri& of Georgia, at 
the fouth-eaft corner of the ftate, on St. Mary’s river, con- 
taining 305 inhabitants, of whom 7o are flaves. The chief 
town is $e. Patrick’s. 

Campen, a fmall poft-town on the weftern fide of Penob- 
{cot bay, inthe diftri@ of Maine, ard the fouth-eafternmo‘ 
townfhip of Lincoln county, having Thomas-town on the 
S.W.; 35 miles N.N.E. from Pownalborough, and 228 
miles N.E. from Bofton.—Alfo, a village in the county of 
Kent, and ftate of Delaware, about four miles S.W. from 
Dover, and tive north-wefterly from Frederica. 

CAMEA. See Camaa. 

CAMECHIA, in Ancient Geography, the name of a town 
in Albania, mentioned by Ptolemy. 

CAMEHUIA. See Camarev. 

CAMEL, in Geography. See Avan and CAMELFoRD. 

CameEL, mount, lies on the W. coalt of New Zealand, in 
the South Pacific Ocean, and is remarkable on account of 
the land that is contiguous to it being moftly low and bars 
ren; and as it is near the north end, it is feen in almoft 
every direction, the ifland being, in this part, very narrow. 
The obferved latitude is 34° 20’ S. 

Camet, in Mechanics, a kind of machine ufed in Hol- 
land for raifing or lifting fhips, and inyented by Bakker, a 
burgomafter of Amfterdam, in the year 1688, or 1690. 
It took the denomination from its heavinefs or flrength. 

Its ufe is to raife veffels, in order to bring them over the 
Pampus, which is a paflage between two faud-banks, oppo- 
fite to the mouth of the river Y, about fix miles from the 
city of Amfterdam, where the fhallownefs of the water hinders 
large fhips frem paffing. On this account, veffels which are 
outward-bound, take in before the city only a {mall part of 
their cargo ; and they receive the reftwhen they have pafied 
the Pampus. For the fame reafons, thofe which are home- 
ward-bound, muft, in a great meafure, unload before they 
enter it. Many meafures were adopted to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of fand in this paflage; but they were ineilec- 
tual. About the year 1672, they had no other remedy for 
this evil befides that of faftening to the bottoms of thips 
large chefts filled with water, which was afterwards pumped 
out, fo that'the fhips were buoyed up, and rendered fufh- 
ciently light to pafs the fhallow. By this method, tie 
Dutch carried out, with the utmoft difficulty, their nume- 
rous fleet to fea in the above-mentioned year. ‘This plan, 
however, gave rife, foon after, to the invention of the ca- 
mel, by which the labour was much facilitated. This ma- 
chine confifts of two half-thips, built in fuch a manner that 
they can be applied, below water, on each fide of the hull 
of a large’veflel, On the deck of each part of the camel” 

there 
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‘there’ ave a great many horizontal wildlalfer; from whieh 
‘ropes proceed, through openings, in the one half, and, be- 
ing carried under the keel of the vetlel, enter fimilar open. 
‘ings in the other, from which they are conveyed to the 
windlaffes on its deck, When they are to be uled, as much 
water as may be neceffiry is fuffered to run into thenr; all 
the ropes are calt loofes the veffil is conducted between 
them ; and large beams are placed horizontally through the 
port holes, with their ends rétting on the camel, on each 
fide. When the ropes are made falt, fo that the thip is fe- 
cored between the two parts of the camel, the water is 
pumped from it ; and it then rifes, and raifes the fhip along 
with it. Each half of the'camel is generally 127 feet in 
length ; the breadth, at the one end, is 22 fect, and at the 
other, 13. The hold is divided into feveral compartments, 
that it may be kept in equipoife, while the water is flowing 
into it. An Eaft India fhip, that draws 15 feet of water, 
can, by the help of this machine, be made to draw only 11 ; 
and the heavielt fhips of war, of 90 or 100 guns, can be fo 
much lightened as to pafs without obftru€tion, over all the 
banks of the Zuyder-zee. 

Leopold afcribes the invention of this machine to Corne- 
lius Meyer, a Dutch engineer, who, towards the end of the 
a7th century, was invited to Rome by the Apottolic cham- 
ber, to cleanfe the Tiber, and render it navigable. In a 
work entitled, «* L’ Arte di reftituire 4 Roma Ja tralafciata 
Navigazione del fuo Tevere,”” Rom. 1683, fol. and deferib- 
ing his inventions, he propofes a method for carrying large 
fhips over fhallows, which bearsa confiderable refemblance to 
that in which the camel is employed; for he fays, that a 
veffel muft be conftruéted in fuch a manner as to embrace 
the hull of the thip, like a cafe; and that when placed under 
the fhip, it will raife it up. But though this machine of 
Meyer is founded on the fame principles with thofe of the 
camel, it is different, as it confilts of one piece, and can be 
placed under a fhip only in a dock, by the help of a number 
of ferews. It docs not appear that Meyer’s machine was 
ever tried or employed. On the other hand, we are affured, 
ou the teftimony of Bekker, the original inventor of the ca- 

“mel, recorded in 1692, and {till preferved, that in the month 
of June, when the water was at its ufual height, he conveyed, 
inthe fpace of 24 hours, by the help of his machine, a fhip of 
war, 150 feet in length, from Enkuyfen hooft to a place 
where there was fufficient depth ; and in 1693, he railed a 
fhip fix feet by the help of this machine, and conduéted her 
to a place of fafety. At later periods, the Dutch invention 
has been employed in othercountries. The Ruffians ufe camels 
to carry fhips over the fhoals that are formed in the Neva ; and 
they have them of various fizes. Bernouilli faw one, each 
half of which was 217 feet in length, and 36 in breadth. 
Camels are likewile ufed at Venice. Ships of war, however, 
to which this machine is applied, mutt unavoidably fuftain 
injury ; and it is well known, that the ports of a ihip which 
had been raifed by the camel, were fo much ftrained, that 
they could not afterwards be clofely fhut. T'he priuciple 
upon which this machine acts, fo as to aniwer the purpofe, 
is that of fpecifie gravity. Mufchenbroek’s Introd. ad 
Phil. Nat. vol. ii p. 520. Beckmann’s Hilt. Invent. vol. iii. 
P. 337, &e. 

AMEL, in Zoology. See Came us. 

Came -bird, in Ornithology. See CAMELUS. 

Cameu’s-hay, in Botany. See Anpropocon. 

CAMELANJ, in Ancient Geography, a people of Italy 
in Umbria, who, according to Hardouin, inhabited the 
town called Camilianum. : 

CAMELEON, in Zoology. See CHam=.eon. 

- Camereon,-CHAMELeEon, in Mronomy, one of the con- 
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flellaticns of the fouthern hemifpliere, near the pole, and 
invifible in our latitude. "The tars inv this conttellation, ac- 
cording to Sharp’s Catalogue, are ten. 

CAMELFORD, in Geography, is a very ancient, bur 
inconfiderable borough-town of Cornwall, England, fituated 
in a dreary, bleak, and almoft defolate part of the county : 
like mott of the Cornifh boroughs, it has fearcely any other 
claim to public notice, than the privilege of returning two 
members to parliament. Thefe’ are elected by the mayor, 
burgeffes, and freemen, which do not exceed 20 perfone. 
It began to fend members in the reign of Edward VL, and 
this liberty was confirmed hy Mary. It was madea borough 
by acharter from Richard duke of Cornwall, (when he was 
king of the Romans,) who granted it amarket and a fair. 
Thele privileges were afterwards confirmed by his brother 
Henry III. It was incorporated by Charles I. The whole 
town contains only too houfes ; and the parith-church is at 
Lanteglos, about one mile diftant. This ncighbourhood has 
beet, according to the ftatement of many hiftorians, the 
theatre of two defperate battles ; one between the Britons 
and the Saxons, and the other between the famous Britith 
Pen-dragon, Arthur, and his nephew Modred, or Medrawd, 
who, after an adulterous intercourfe with Arthur’s qneen 
Guenora, rebelled again{t his uncle, and fought to deprive 
him of his kingdom. The war laited feveral years, and va- 
rious battles were fought ; but the decifive confli& at length 
occurred at Camlan, (probably Caben-alan, the crooked ri- 
ver) where, after two days’ engagement, with uncommon 
flaushter, Modred was killed, and Arthur himfelf. mor- 
tally wounded. See Arruur. The fite of the battle is 
difputed by different hiftorians ; though, from fome local 
cireumltances, we are inclined to fix it near the village of 
Camel, which is within fight of Glaftonbury abbey, in So- 
merfetfhire. Camelford is 228 miles welt from London; 
and has a market on Friday. 

CAMELIDES,-in Ancient Geography, iflands of the 
Mediterranean Sea, on the coaft of Afia Minor. Pliny 
places them on the coatt of Ionia, in the vicinity of Miletum. 

CAMELINA, in Botany, (five Myagrum. Dod. pemprt., 
532. Lob. ic. 224. Venten. iii. p. 14. C. fativa, Crantz. 
Ault.) See Myacaum /etivum. 

Cametina (Myagrum alterum. Lob. ic. 225.) See Ery- 
simum Cheiranthotdes. 

CAMELIOMAGUS, in Ancient Geosraphy, a place of 
Italy, in the northern part of Liguria, to the weft of Pla- 
centia. 

CAMELITA, Bos, in Zoolocy. See Brson. 

CAMELLIA, in Botany, (named in honour of George 
Jofeph Kamel, a Jefuit, whofe name has been latinized 
into Camellus. He is the author of Syllabus Stirpium ia 
infula Luzone Philippinarum, annexed to the third volume 
of Ray’s Hiftoria Piantarum) Linn. gen. 848. Schreb. 
1145. Willd. 1302. Juff. 262.. Vent. 2.447. Clafs and 
order, moncdelphia polyandria. Nat. ord. Columnifere,: Lian. 
Aurantia, Jul. Lbenacee, Vent: 

Gen. Ch. Cad. perianth many-leafed, imbricated : leaves 
roundiik, very blunt: the inner ones gradually larger, deci- 
duous. Cor. pcetals~ five to feven, large, imverfely egg- 
fhaped, adhering at the hafe. © Stam. filaments numerous, 
erect, coaleicing below into a crown larger than the ftyle, 
unconnected above, fhorter than the corolla; anthers fimple. 
Piff. germ roundith ; ftyle awl-fhaped, the Jength of the fla- 
mens ; {tigmas from three to five, acute. Periz. top-fhaped, 
woody, furrowed, with as many cells as furrows, feparatec 
by very flender partitions. Szeds: nuts one or two in each cell. 

EM. Ch. Calyx: many-leaved, imbricated ; innerleaveslarger. 

Sp. 4. C. japonica. . Japan rofe. Linn. Sp. 082. 
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Thunb. Japan, 272. Jacq. ic, rar. 3. Tab. 553. Curtis, 
Mag. 42. Lam. Illuft. Pl. 594. (Tfubakki. Kemp. amen, 
Tab. 851, 852. ‘Thea chinenfis flore rofeo, Pet. gaz. Tab. 
33: fig. 4.) ‘ Leaves acutely ferrated, acuminate.” A 
lofty, large, evergreen tree. Trunk covered with an afh- 
coloured bark ; branches round and fmooth. Leaves alter- 
nate, egg fhaped, acute, fhining on both fides, thick and 
ftiff, paler green beneath, on fhort petioles, /owers large, 
beautiful, thofe of the plants which have been raifed in Eu- 
rope, lively red, but in their native country they exhibit a 
variety of colours, nearly feffile, generally folitary, but fome- 
times two or more together ; petals thickifh, uniting at the 
bottom into a tube full of neétareous juice; ftamens about 
fifty. Stigma unequally five-cleft. Its flowers readily be- 
come double, in which {late they often occur in Chinefe 
paintings. A native of China and Japan, introduced into 
England before 1742 by Robert James lord Petre. It was 
for a long time very fearce, andas ic bore a high price, was 
generally treated as a ftove plant, but Mr. Curtis obferves, 
that it appears avery proper plant for the confervatory, and 
may hereafter, probably, be treated as a lauriftina or mag- 
nolia. It is propagated either by layers or cuttings. Peti- 
ver confidered it a3 a f{pecies of tea-tree, to which it is cer- 
tainly nearly allied. 2. C. /efanqua, Vhunb. jap. 273. 
Kempf. amen. 853. ‘ Leaves obtufely ferrated, emargi- 
nate.”? A tree of a middling fize. Stem. much f{maller, 
and more flender than that of the preceding f{pecies. Leaves 
thinner and narrower. Flowers many times fmaller, fo- 
litary, terminating the branches ; calyx of five or fix leaves ; 
petals from five to feven, fnow-white, deciduous, The 
leaves dricd in the fhade have a fweet {mell, and are mixed 
with tea to give it a grateful odour: a decoction of them is 
ufed by the womea to wafh their hair with. This fpecies 
fo refembles the tea-plant, that it is diltinguifhed chiefly by 
the coalefcing ftamens, and this, as Thunberg obferves, is 
fearcely a fufficient mark of diftinGion, fince the itamens 
coalefce only at the bafe, and fometimes feem to be dilting. 
“AL native of Japan. The Chinefe cail this plant “ Cha- 
whaw,” or flower of tea. It yields a nut, from which is 
expreffed an efculent oil, equal to the beft which comes from 
Florence. On this account, it is cultivated in great 
abundance; and is particularly valuable from the faci- 
lity of its culture in fituations fit for little elfe. See fir 
George Staunton’s Embafly to China, vol. ii. p. 467. He 
has given a drawing of the plant. 3. C. drupifera, Lour. 
Cochin. 141. ‘ Leaves oblong-egg-fhaped, flightly {col- 
lopped; flowers two or three together, terminating ; drapes 
four-celled.”? A middle fized tree with {preading branches. 
Leaves-acuminate, fmooth, hard, fmall, alternate, petioled. 
Flowers white; petals eight, oblong, emarginate: ftyle 
quadrifid, the length of the ftamens. Drupe roundifh, with 
a grooved, four-celled nut, and roundifh kernels. The fruit 
is equal in-fize to the walnut, and is not much unlike it, 
bat is not efculent. The oil expreifed from the nuts is ufed 
by the natives to anoint their hair, and for various medical 
purpofes ; it has a pleafant odour, and does not foon be- 
come rancid. A nativeof Cochinchina. This plant is taken 
up by profeffer Martyn as a camellia, from Loureiro ; 
but Bofc afferts, that its botanical charaGters are far re- 
mote from thofe of this genus, and with his ufual par- 
fimonioufnefs, gives no further obfervation on this fub- 
jet. 

CAMELOBOSCL, in Ancient Geography, a people of Afia, 

laced by Prolemy in Carmania, and furnamed Soxote. 

CAMELOPARDALITS, in Zoology, a genus in the 
Pecora order of Mamaia, inftituted by Gmelin, upon 
the authority of late writers, for the reception of that curs 
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ous animal the Giraffe, or Camelopardi, The charatter of 
the genus, as laid down by this author, confifts in having 
the horns very fimple, covered with fkin, and terminated by 
a tuft of black hair; the fore teeth in the lower jaw eight 
in number, broad, thin, and the outer one on each iide 
deeply bilobate. 

i ccawes defcribes this creature in the twelfth edition of 
his Sy{tema Nature, as a kind of cervus, or deer, under the 
fpecific title of Camelo-pardalis; a name by which it was 
known among the earlier Latin writers, as Strabo and Op- 
pian. Linnzus was not fingular in confidering the giraffe 
as a fort of cervus ; he had the example of Gefner, and other 
nomenclators before him. Gefner affirms (as he tells us), on 
the credit of Belon, one of the earlieft among modern na- 
turalifts, who has attended particularly to this animal, 
that the giraffe fheds his horns like the deer. Buffon com- 
plains that no fuch paffage as Gefner quotes is to be found 
in any part of Belon’s works ; but be this as it may, Lin- 
neus was mifled by this and other accounts of the anima} 
to believe it mutt be of the deer kind. Since the time of Lin- 
nus, naturalilts are become better acquainted with this ani- 
mal: it has been difcovered, that the horns are not decidu- 
ous as in the deer, or at leaft there is every reafon to think 
they are not. Thefe horns are of a texture altogether dif- 
ferent, not only from thofe of the animals of that kind, but 
from all the other known kinds of horned quadrupeds. Ana- 
tomilts obferve, that thefe horns are only porous bony ex- 
crefcences, forming, as it were, a part of the ikull, a pretty 
itrong proof that they are not deciduous, and cannot be fhed 
hke the horns of the deer. 

From the ftru¢ture of thefe horns, and the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the teeth, it is clear the giraffe is an animal of 
another genus diftin@& from that of cervus, in which Lin- 
nus places it. Gmelin removes it from the cervus genus 
in the laft edition of the Syitema Nature, to that of Camelo- 
pardalis, where it ftands at prefent a folitary example of this 
curious genus. 

One of the lateft and moft fatisfa@tory defcribers of the 
giraffe is M. Vaillant. The difcoveties of this ingenious 
writer, who, in the progrefs of his travels through Africa, 
had frequent opportunities of feeing them in their native 
haunts, has thrown new light upen their hiflory. His ob- 
fervations are interefting, and he has, befides, rendered an 
important fervice to fcience by enriching one or two of the 
principal mufeums of Europe with fpecimens of the animal ; 
from whence the naturalift is enabled to form his own opi- 
nicn of this remarkable animal, unbiaffled by the reports of in-. 
attentive obfervers, or the mmperfe& details of former tra- 
vellers. A fpecimen of the giraffe, in excellent preferva- 
tion, faid to be fhot by Vaillant, adorns the mufeum of the 
late Mr. John Hunter in London, from which we may be 
capable of conceiving no very inadequate idea of the ma- 
jrity of this gigantic animal, when ranging at large in the 
wilds of its native forefts: even now one cannot contemplate 
it without aftonifhment. ‘ If height alone conftituted pre- 
cedency among quadrupeds (obferves M. Vaillant), the gi- 
raffe would undoubtedly claim the firft rank, meafuring when - 
full grown near feventeen feet from the top of the head to 
the fore fect.””_ In this paflage, however, Vaillant {peaks 
only of the male, the female being fmaller. Sonnini fuily - 
confirms the teftimony of Vaillant in refpe& to the vatt 
height of the giraffe, obferving, that they fometimes attain 
to the height of feventeen or cighteen feet. Vofmaer goes 
further, and declares that fome very refpeCtable inhabitants 
of the Cape of Good Hope affured him they had feen and 
killed giraffes, which, including the horns, were 22 Rhin- 
land feet in height, or nearly twenty-three feet of our a 
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fare. Impartially confidering, however, all that has been 
{aid on this fubject by writers in general, we may allow fif- 
teen or fixteen feet to be the common height of this 
animal. 

Thus it appears, admitting the Jowelt calculation, that 
the giraffe is one of the talleft animals in nature, and every 
account we have of it tends to prove that it is as fociable 
and inoffenfive in its manners as it is beautiful in appear- 
ance. Oppian givea a good defeription of it. * The ca- 
melopardalis (fays this writer) has fome refemblance to the 
von it has a {potted fkin like the panther, and a neck as 
long as the camel; its head and ears are (mall: its feet 
broad, and legs long, but the laft are very unequal, the 
fore ones being much longer than thole behind, which are fo 
fhort, that when the animal is ftanding it has fomewhat the 
appearance of a dog feated on its haunches.’’ Fe alfo 
{peaks of two prominencies upon the head jult between the 
ears, which refemble two fmall and flraight horns, and of 
the tail being fhort and tufted at the end, with black hairs. 
Heliodorus and Strabo both deferibe it in nearly the fame 
manner. Strabo tells us it was called camclopardalis, al- 
though it bears no refemblance to the panther, as the fiin 
is not {potted in the fame way ; he likewife mentions the do- 
cility of its difpofition, and that it feeds on vegetables. 
According to Pliny, it was firft exhibited by Cxrfar the 
diGtator in the Circaan games. It was afterwards more 
frequently introduced. We are told, that in the time of 
the emperor Gordian, no lefs than ten were fhewn at once. 
Aurelian exhibited it, among other remarkable animals, in 
his triumph on the conquett of Palmyra. Ieliodorus {peaks 
of its being brought, among other prefents, by the Ethio- 
pian ambafladors to Rome. It is reprefented among other 
rare animals on the Preneftine pavement, made by the di- 
rection of Sylla, and is exprefled both in its grazing and 
bronfing attitudes. 

Among modern writers, the firft good defcription of it 
we meet with is that of Belon. ‘I have feen,’”? fays he, 
« an animal in the caltle of Cairo, which is commonly called 
zurnapa; the Latins ancieutly ttiled it camelo-pardalis, a 
name compounded of leopard and camel, for it is {prinkled 
with fpots like the firft, and has a long neck hke the latter. 
It is a beautiful molded animal, as gentle as a lamb, and 
more fociable than any other wild beait. Its head is almoft 
like that of the fag, excepting its fize, and it has two fmall 
horns on the head, covered with hair: and thofe of the male 
are longer than thofe of the female.’ Its neck, he further 
tells us, is long, ftraight, and flender: its horns round ; 
its legs thin and long, but fo low behind, that the animal 
appears as if feated. The colour of the hair on the body, 
Ae defcribes, as being white and red. When grazing, it is 
obliged, he fays, to fpread its fore legs very wide, and even 
then feeds with great difficulty ; it is, therefore, he infers, 
that the giraffe prefers to feed on the leaves of trees rather 
than to graze in the fields, efpecially as its neck is excced- 
ingly long, and can reach to a great height. 

The defcription Gellius affords us of the giraffe is ftill 
more fatisfattory. This writer faw three camelopards at 
Cairo, which he thus defcribes: on their heads are two 
horns fix inches long, and in the middle of their forehead a 
tubercle rifes to the height of about two inches, which ap- 
pears like a third horn. ‘This animal is fixteen feet high 
when it holds up its head. Its neck alone is feven feet, and 
it is twenty-two feet long from the tip of the nofe to the 
end of the tail; its fore legs are nearly of an equal height, 
but the thighs before are fo long in comparilon to thofe be- 
hind, that its back inclines like the roof of a houfe. Its 
whole body is fprinkled with large yellow {pots, which are 


nearly of a fquare form. Its feet are cloven like the oxi 
its upper lip hangs over the under; itv tail 1s flender, with 
hair on it to the very point: it ruminates like the ox, and, 
like that animal, feeds upon herbage: its mane extends 
from the top of the head to the back. When it walks it 
feems as if both fides were alternately lame, and when ® 
grazes, or drinka, it is obliged to fpread its fore legs pro 

digioufly wide.” This lat paffage in Gellius’s account 1 
contradiéted by Vaillant, who afferts, it can even drink from 
a river the farlace of which is lower than the bank on which 
it flands; and this account of Vaillant, M. Vofmaer (for- 
merly dire@or of the fladtholder’s colleGion of natural hif 

tory ) obferves, is confirmed by confidering the frndure of 
the neck, the vertebra of which are connected with thote 
of the back by a flrong ligament. 

Antonius Conftantius, a writer of the fifteenth ecntury, 
gives an account of a giraffe he faw at Faro, which he fays 
was fo gentle that it would eat bread, hay, or fruit, out of 
the hand of a child, and that when led through the ftreete, 
it would take whatever food of this kind was offered to et by 
the {pe€tators. Vaillant confirms this charaéter of the gi- 
raffe: he fays it is of a mild and harmlefs difpofition, and 
when attacked endeavours merely to fave iticlf by flight, 
running, according to this writer, with great fwiftneds, 
though in a fomewhat peculiar and awkward ftyle, on ac- 
count of the length of its neck, and breadth of its fore 
parts, compared with the hind. Vaiilant chafed one of thefe 
animals on full {peed on horfeback, but the animal on turn- 
ing a fmall hill, was foon out of fight; the dogs, however, 
came up with him, and he was obliged to flop and defend 
himfelf, which he endeavoured to do by kicking ina forcible 
manner, and Vaillant was fo fortunate as to Inll the animal 
at a fingle thot. Mr. Gordon relates, that a giraffe which 
he had wounded, fuffered him to approach it as it lay on the 
ground, without offering to ftrike with its horns, or fhew- 
ing any inclination to revenge itfelf: he even ftroked it over 
its eyes feveral times, when it only clofed them, without any 
figns of refentment. Its throat was afterwards cut for the 
fake of its fkin, and when in the pangs of death it firuck the 
ground with its feet, with a force much exceeding that of 
any other animal; and thefe feem to be its principal means 
of defence. 

The male and female giraffe refemble each other when 
young, but as the animal advances in age, the {pots on the 
male become dark-brown, while thofe of the female con- 
tinue of a ferruginous caft: the latter is, however, faid to 
acquire the dufky fhades of the male when very old. ‘The 
tubercle on the forehead, which occurs in both fexes, is 
fmaller on that of the female than the male, and the female 
has alfo four teats as in the cow. According to Vaillant, 
the teeth in the giraffe, thirty-two in number, are fituated 
thus: fix grinders on each fide, both above and below: no 
front teeth in the upper jaw, but eight in the ower. The 
horns, both from their fize and form, fays M, Vofmaer, 
feem intended merely for ornament : they appear to be ex- 
crefcences of the os frontis. Thefe confift of a porous bony 
fubflance, covered externally with fhort coarfe briftly hair: 
they terminate abruptly in a flattifh or flightly convex head, 
but little wider than the cther parts of the horn, and are 
edged with {tiff briftles all round the outline. The hoofs 
are moderately large and black. All the accounts we have 
of the giraffe agree in reprefenting its hind quarters as about 
two feet and a half lower than its withers ; but from obfer- 
vations made by profeffor Camper on the complete fkeleton 


_of the animal formerly in the colleGtion of the prince of 


Orange, it would appear, that naturalifts have been miftaken 
in this particular. That its fore legs are longer than its 
> F2 hinder 


- hinder legs $s true; but the difference is not more than feven 
vaches, which, ina height of feven fect, .is of {mall confe- 
quence. It may, however, be rendered apparently more 
confiderable by the obliquity of the thigh bone with refpec&t 
io the tibia, when compared with that of the humerus to the 
radius. 

The giraffe is chiefly a native of Ethiopia, but there are 
ether parts of Africa, and of Afia likewife, which this in- 
terefling animal inhabits. At the Cape of.Good Hope they 
feem to be not very uncommon. ‘They are alfo found as far 
in the interior of Africa as Senegal, but not, as fome fay, 
10 Guinea, or any of the weftern parts, nor very far to the 
fouthward. 'Thefe animals are fometimes feen in fmall 
groupes to the amount of fix or feven together, and when 
difturbed, run off with great celerity. They are principally 
found in forefts living on herbage of various kinds, but 
chiefly on the foliage of trees: there is a fpecies of mimofa, 
in particular, which the natives of the Cape call sannap, 
and the Dutch colonifts, Lameel-doorn, which the giraffe is 
remarkably fond of. The Hottentots affirm, that the fe- 
male goes twelve months with young, and has never more 
than one foalat atime. The flefh they deem excellent, and 
often hunt and kill them for the fake of food, and for the 
fkin of the animal, the latter of which forms a thick and du- 
rable kind of leather. In Arabia, the giraffe is known 
by the name of frapha, and surnaba, or xurnapa. 

CAMELOPARDALUS, in 4fronomy, a new conftel- 
lation of the northern hemifphere, formed by Hevelius, con- 
filling of 32 ttars firft obferved by him, fituate between 
Cepheus, Caffiopeia, Perfeus, the two Bears, and Draco, 
and containing 58 itars in the Britifh Catalogue. 

CAMELUS, in Entomology, a German fpecies of Scara- 
Brus, defcribed by Olivier and Fabricius ; the thorax of 
which is four horned ; fhield fomewhat bicorauted behind ; 
body black. Obf. The female has a double tranfyerfe cari- 
nated line on the fcutel, the poltericr one of which is 
largett. 

Came us, in Ornithology, Struthio Camelus, the black, or 
common oftrich. This is fpecilically dillinguifhed from the 
other fpecies of Srruruio, by having only two toes to 
each foot. Linn. &c. 

The oftrich is, without doubt, fays Dr. Latham, the 
largeft bird in the creation ; it is near eight feet in length, 
and, when ftanding upright, is from fix to eight feet in 
height. A {pecimen of this bird, nearly as large, is preferved 
an the Leverian mufeum. We have alfo feen in the mena- 
gery, at Exeter Change, a living oftrich rather larger. Two 
oftriches were fhewn in London in the year 1750, the 
male of which, it is recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
was ten feet in height, and weighed three hundred weight 
and one quarter. ‘This laft is the largeft bird of the kind 
we ever heard of. The oftrich has a {mall head not much 
canlike that of a goofe; the bill is alfo fomewhat fimilar, but 
lefs depreffed, and four inches and a half in length, horn 
colour, with the tip dufky, The irides are hazel ; eye-lids 
befet with hairs; the head, and greateft part of the neck, 
-are bare of feathers, and of a flefh colour, with a few feat- 
tered hairs. Lower parts of the neck and body are covered 
with black feathers, which are fingularly loofe in their webs, 
_and totally unlike thofe of any other bird ; the quill-feathers, 
and thofe of the tail, are {nowy white, long, and beautifully 
waved, with the tips of fome few of them black. On each 
wing are two {purs about an inch in length, and on the 
breaft is a callous, bare, and hard fubftance, ferving the 
bird to reft on when it firft bends forward to fit on the 
ground: thighs and fides of the body naked: legs flrong, 

_ greyith brown, and furnifhed with two claws, the outer one 
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of which. is very ‘hort, and without achw. .The female 
differs in having thofe feathers brown, which ia the male are 
black. a ai + +e 

This bird inhabits Africa, and thofe parts of Afia that lie 
contiguous to it, but appears to be moft abundant about the 
Cape of Good Hope. ‘The egg is as larze as a child’s heady 
and capable of containing better than five pints ef liquor. 
The female is fuppofed to lay nearly fifty eggs ina feafon; 
from fixteen to twenty is the amount of thofe ufually cone 
tained in a fingle nett, according to Dr. Sparrman. » Thefe 
the female oftrich buries in the fand, wheres it is the com- 
ron opinion, they are hatched by the heat of the fun, the 
female taking no further care of them after once depofiting 
them in fafety ; but this is contradicted, in a great meafure, 
both by Kolben and Sparrman. Kolben tells us the male 
and female fit on them by turns, and that he has feen them 
hatching their eggs hundreds of times, and as often driven 
them off, and taken their eggs to fealt himfelf and his 
friends ; one of which would prove a meal for three or four 
perfons; and befides this, they are faid to be very good. 
Dr. Sparrman thinks, the male and female fit on the eggs 
by turns, as in one of his journies, in the month of Decem- 
ber, he frightened a male from the neft, which was made 
only on the bare fand, on which the eggs lay feattered and 
loofe, and were eleven in number. Buffon allows, that the 
oltrich feareely ever lofes fight of the eggs, butvaflerts, 
that it is only in the more northern parts that the female has 
oceafion to fit on them, the fun being alone fufficient ta 
hatch them in the torrid zone. Kolben fays, the young ones 
caunot run when firft hatched, but are fupplied with grafs 
and water by the old ones. The adult birds are endowed 
with great flrength. 7 

Ottriches feed on vegetables, and befides which*they are 
frequently obferved to {wallow various other fubftances. Old 
nails, and other bits of iron, lead, copper, or glafs, are alike 
indifcriminately taken into the ftomach of this voracious 
bird. It is@ valzar notion, however, that the oftrich can 
eat fuch fubitances; that they {wallow them is clear, but it 
would be the height of abfurdity to imagine they can digelt 
them; nor do tey always fwallow them with impunity, as 
they are liable to many accidents, from their promifcuous 
manner of feeding, and the {wallowing of iron and other fuch 
fubftances fometimes proves fatal to them. 


The natives of thofe parts which the oftrich inhabits mo 
commonly take them by hunting. They follow the birds 
at a diftance for two or three days, when the birds, fatigued 
by being perpetually haraffed; and wanting time to take 
food, are very eafily overtaken, and killed with their clubs. 
Other oftrich hunters conceal themfelves in the fkin of 
one of thofe birds, and by that means approach near 
enough to furprife them. It is alfo ufval to hunt them on 
horfeback with dogs, and after overtaking them to ap- 
proach fo clofe as to apply the hooked end of a ftaff round 
their legs, which throwing them down they may be either 
taken alive, or knocked on the head immediately. 

The capture of thefe birds is an object of confequence to 
the Africans. Oftrich feathers are in requelt tor ornamental 
purpofes in all parts of the world, and form an article of 
commerce between the Africansand European powers. The 
fin of this bird is very thick, and being of a durable nature 
is a good fubftitute for leather. The ilefh is eaten by the 
Hottentots, and the eggs are in efteem both with the Afri- 
cans and Enropean fettlers. The egg-thells anfwer for 
drinking cups and other utenfils, and are often mounted in 
gold or filver for that purpofe. They are hard and durable, 


and, when fine, are mot great!y inferior to ivory. In bie 
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Fat both the hell of this bird, and that of the caffowary, 
are adminiltered as medicine. 
» Camerus, or Camel, in Zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, 
which, in the Linnwan fyltem of animals, flands in the Pr- 
cona order of his clafs Mammatia. ‘The charadter of this 
nus confils in having no horns; the front teeth in the 
ower jaw fix, rather thin, and broad: laniarii or canine 
teeth diflant, three in the upper jaw, and in the lower two: 
upper lip cleft or divided. 

Zoologilts difertminate feveral fpecies of thecamel tribe, in- 
dependently of thofe animals which are known in Europe by 
the appellation of the Arabian camel, or dromedary, and the 
Badtrian camel. Gmelin fpeaks of five, making altogether, 
with the two preceding, feven fpecies, wamely, Camels cs ome- 
darias of Linneus, the common, or Arabiav camel: Came- 
lus ba@rianus, Linn. the baétrian camel: Camelus glama, 
thé llama, or lama: Camelus huanacus, the guanaco, huanaco, 
or allo-camelus of Gelner:. Gamelus arcucanus, the chili- 
hucque, or Peruvian fheep of fome authors : Camelus vicug- 
na, the vicuna; and Camelus paco, tite paco, or paces of 
Pennant. 

The firkt {pecies, Camelus dromedarius, is dittinguifhed.by 
having only one bunch, or protuberance, on the back. The 
general height of this camel, meafured from the top of the 
dorfal bunch to the ground, is about fix fect and a half, but 
from the top of the head when the animal elevates it not 
much lefs than nine feet: the head, however, is ufually fo 
carried as to be nearly on a level with the bunch, or rather 
below it, the animal bending the neck extremely in its gene- 
ral pofture: the head is fmall; the neck very Jong; the body 
of a long and meagre fhape: the legs rather flender, and the 
tail, which is flightly tufted at the extremity, rcaches to the 
joints of the hind legs: the feet are very large, and are hoofed 
ina peculiar manner, being divided above into two lobes, 
not reaching through the whole length of the foot ; and the 
extremity of each lobe is guarded by a fmail hoof: the un- 
der part of the foot is covered with an extremely ftrong, 
tough, and pliable fkin, which, by yielding in all directions, 
enables the animal to travel with peculiar eafe and fecurity 
over dry, hot, ftony, and fandy regions, which would foon 
‘parch and deltroy the hoof. On the legs are fix callofities, 
viz. one on each knee ; one oa the infide of each fore leg, 
on the upper joint, and one on the infide of each hind leg, 
at the bottom of the thigh. On the lower part of the 
-brealt is alfo a large callus or tough tubercie, which is gra- 
dually increafed by the conftaht habit which the animal has 
of reiting upon it in lying down. 

One cannot be deceived as to the native country of the 
camel, fays the energetic Buffon, when we confider the na- 
ture and itruéture of thefe animals ; they are the natural in- 
habitants of the burning deferts of Arabia, from whence 

_ they have been gradually diffufed over the reft of Africa and 
‘Aha. It has been tried, but without efle&, to multiply 
camels in Spain; they have alfo in vain been tranfported to 
America, but they have fucceeded neither in one climate 
‘nor in the other, and they are f{eldom to be met with in the 
Eaft Indies beyond Surat and Ormus. It is not abfolutely 
to be faid, that they cannot fubfift and increafe in the Eatt 
Indies, Spain, America, or even in colder countries in Eu- 
rope, by keeping them during winter in warm ftables, feed- 
ing, and treating them with care; not allowing them to 
labour, or fuffering them to walk out but when the weather 
is fine, they may be kept alive, and we might even hope to 
fee them multiply, but their offspring will be neceflarily 
{mall and languid. They lofe, therefore, ail their value un- 
der the influence of our climates, and inftead of becoming 
aufeful, the rearing. of them is attended with much fruitleds 


expence ; while on the contrary, in their native country, they 
may be faid to compofe all the wealth of their mafters, 
Camels have conttituted the riches of Arabia from the carliett 
ages of the world: the modern Arabs climate their wealth 
by the number of thefe ufefal animals. 

The camel is venerated by the Arabs as the sift of 
Heaven, as a facred animal, without whofe aid they could 
neither fubfilt, trade, nor travel. They alfo cat its fleth, 
efpecially that of the young camel, which they reckon ex. 
cellent. The hair of théfe animals, which is fine and foft, 
and is renewed every year, ferves them to make ftoffs for 
their cloathing and furniture. — Bleft with their camels, they 
not only want for nothing but they fear nothing. Ina fingle 
day they can traverfe a tract of fifty leagues into the defert, 
and thus efcape the reach of their enemies, All the armics 
in the world, fays Buffon, would perifh in the purfuit of a 
troop of Arabs: figure to yourfelf, for infance, obferves 
this writer, a country without verdure, and without water, 
a burning fun, an air always clear, plains of fands, andé 
mountains {till more parched, over which the eye exterds 
without perceiving a fingle animated being; a deal earth 
perpetually toffed by the winds, prefenting nothing but 
bones, fcattered flints, rocks perpendicular or overthrown ; 
a naked defert where the traveller never breathes under a 
friendly fhade, where-nothing accompanies him, and where 
nothing recals to mind the idea of animated nature ; an ab- 
folute folitude, infinitely more frightful than that of the 
deepett forett ; for to man trees are, at leaft, vilible objeéts ; 
more folitary and naked, more loft in an unbounded void, he 
every where beholds the extended fpace furrounding him as 


‘atomb: the light of the day more difmal than the darknefs 


of night, ferves only to give him a clearer idea of his own 
wretchednefs and impotence, and to prefent before his eyes 
the horror of his fituation, by extending round him the im- 
menfe aby{fs which feparates him from the habitable parts of 
the earth; an abyfs which in vain he would attempt to tra- 
verfe, for hunger, thirft, and burning heat haunt him every 
moment that remains between defpair and death. The Arab, 
neverthelefs, by the affiftance of his camel, has learned to 
furmcunt, and.even to appropriate thefe frightful intervals 
of nature to himfelf. ‘They ferve him for an afylum, they 
fecure his repofe, and maintain his independesce. But man 
never ufes any thing without abufe. This fame free, in- 
dependent, tranquil, and evenrich Arab, inflead of regard: 
ing his deferts as the ramparts of his liberty, pollutes them 
with his crimes. He traverfes them to carry off gold and 
flaves from the adjacent nations. He employsthem for per- 
petrating his robberies, which unfortunately he enjoys more 
than his liberty. An Arab, who deitines himfelf to this 
kind of piracy, is early accuftomed to the fatigues of tra- 
velling, to want of fleep, and to endure hunger, thirft, and 
heat. With this view he initracts, rears, and exercifes his 
camels. A few days after their birth, he folds their limbs 
to remain on the ground, and in this fituation he loads them. 
with a pretty heavy weight, which is never removed but for 
the purpofe of replacing a greater. Inilead of allowing 
them to feed at pleafure, and to drink when they are thirfly, 
he regulates their repafts, and makes them gradually travel 
long journies, diminifhing at the fame time their quantity of 
food. When they acquire fome ftrength, he exercifes them 
to the courfe; he excites their emulation by the example 
of horfes, and. in time renders them equally iwift and more 
robuft. At length, when he is affured of the ftrength, fleet. 
nefs, and fobricty of his camels, he loads them with what- 
ever is neceffary for his and their fubfiftence, departs with 
them, arrives unexpectedly at the confines of the defert, robs 


the firlt paffenger he meets, pillages the ftraggling habita- 
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tions, loads his camels with the booty, and if purfued is 
obliged to accelerate his retreat. It is on thefe occafions 
that he unfolds his own talents and thofe of his camels: he 
mounts one of the fleeteft, and conduéting the troop, makes 
them travel night and day, almoft without flopping either 
to eat or drink; and in this manner he eafily paffes over the 
{pace of three hundred leagues in eight days. During all 
that time of fatigue and travel he never unloads his camels, 
and only allows them an hour of repofe, and a ball of patte 
each day. ‘They often run in this manner for eight or nine 
days, without meeting with any water, and when by chance 
there is a pool at fome diftance they feent the water, even 
when half a league from it. Thirft makes them redouble 
their pace, and they drink as much at once as ferves them 
for the time that is paft, and for as much to come, for their 
journey often lafts them feveral weeks, and their abflinence 
continues till their journey be accomplithed. 

Throughout Turkey, Perfia, Egypt, Arabia, Barbary, 
and vartous other contiguous countries, all kinds of merchan- 
dize are carried by camels, which of all conveyances is the 
molt expeditious, and attended with the leaft expence. 
Merchants and other travellers affemble, and unite in cara- 
vans to avoid the infults and robberies of the Arabs. Thefe 
caravans are often numerous, and are always compofed of 
more camels than men. Each camel is loaded according to 
his ftrength, and when overloaded he refufes to proceed, 
remaining in his refting pofture till his burden is lightened. 
Large camels generally carry from a thoufand to twelve hun- 
dred pounds weight, and the fmalleft from fix to feven hun- 
dred. In thefe commercial travels their march is not haten- 
ed ; as the route is often feven or eight hundred leagues, 
their motions and journics are regulated. They walk only, 
proceeding at the average rate of ten or twelve leagues each 
day. Camels that form a part of thefe mercantile caravans, 
unlike thofe of the predatory Arabs, it is affirmed, are re- 
lieved from their load every night, and allowed to feed at 
liberty ; and in acountry where they find abundant patture 
they eat in one hour fufficient to raminate for a whole night, 
and to nourifh them for twenty-four hours. But it is feldom 
they meet with fuch pafturage; neither is this delicate food 
neceflary for them. They even feem to prefer wormwood, 
thiftles, nettles, furze, and other prickly and thorny vege- 
tables to the fofteft herbs, and fo long as they can find her- 
bage they can eafily difpenfe with drink. With qualities of 
fuch general utility, in pafling over the dreary regions of the 
deferts thefe valuable auimals poffcfs no ordinary thare of faga- 
city. They are fuid, indeed, to be extremely fentible of injuitice 
and ill-treatment. The Arabs affert, that if a perfon ttrike 
them without caufe, he will not find it eafy to efcape their 
vengeance, and that they will retain the remembrauice of it 
till an opportunity offers for gratifying their revenge, having 
in this point a ftriking fimilarity of charaéter with their 
Arab maiters. It is faid, that in their fits of rage they 
fometimes take up a man in their teeth, throw him on the 
ground, and trample him under their feet. Eager of re- 
venge, they retain, however, no longer any rancour, when 
once they are fatisfied, and it is even fufficicnt if they be- 
lieve they have gratified their revenge. Accordingly we 
are told the crafty Arab, when he has by chance excited the 
rageota camel, willlay down his garments in fome place near 
which the animal mutt pafs, and difpofe them in fuch a man- 
ner, that they appear to cover a man fleeping under them. 
‘The camel knows the garments of him by whom he has 
been treated with injuitice, feizes them with his teeth, fhakes 
them violently, and tramples on them in a rage. When his 
anger is appeafed by this means, he leaves them, and then the 
owner of the drefs may make his appearance without fear, 


and load and guide, wherever he pleafes, the animal, who 
fubmits with aftonifhing docility to the will of a man, whom 
jult before it was his with to deflroy. ‘* I have fometimes 
feen hadjins, or dromedaries, in Upper Egypt, (writes Son- 
nini,) weary of the impatience of their riders, ftop fhort, turn 
round their long neck to bite them, and utter cries of rage. 
In thefe circumitances the rider muft be careful not to alight, 
as he would infaliibly be torn to pieces; he muft alfo retrain 
from {triking his beaft, which would only increafe his fury. 
Nothing can be done but to have patience, and appeafe the 
animal by patting him with the hand, which frequently re- 
quires fome time, wheu he will refume his way and his pace 
ot himfelf. The pace of thefe dromedaries is a very long 
trot, dunng which they carry the head high, and the tail 
ftretched out {uff in a horizontal polition.’? The faddle, or 
rather pack-faddle, on which the tider fits, Sonnini deferibes 
as being hollowed in the middle, and having at each faddle- 
bow a round piece of wood, placed vertically, which he 
grafps firmly with cach hand to keep himfelf in his feat. 
Some ef the faddles are more fimple, not fo well fuffed, and 
lefs commodious than thofe of the Arabs, and the handles of 
the faddle-bows are horizontal. Thefe are brought from 
Sennaar, the capital of Nubia. A long pocket fulpended on 
each fide to hold provifiuns for the rider and his beaft; 
a fkin of water for the rider alone, as the dromedary can 
travel a weck without driuking, with a leather thong in the 
hand to ferve as a whip, are the whole of the traveller’s equi- 
page: and thus equipped he may crofs the deferts, travelling 
fifty, or even fourtcore leagues a day! if this writer can be 
relied upon. This mode of travelling is fatiguing to excefs ; 
the loins are broken by the rough and quick fhaking of the 
dromedary’s pace; the hands are foon galled, and become 
ainful; and the burning air which you divide with rapidity 
impedes the breath, fo as almolt to induce fuffocation. The 
molt extraordinary journey of this kind Sonnini ever heard 
mentioned, was made by a Bedouin, who was pointed out to 
him at Cairo. He had travelled from that city to Mecca, 
a diftance of more than 400 leagues, in five days, a journe 
for which ‘the caravan of pilgrims emp!oy upwards of thirty 
days. When the traveller is not in hafte, or accompanies a 
caravan, the progrefs of which is always flow on account of 
the camels of burden, a kind of covered litter is fixed on one 
of thefe animals for his accommodation, in which he is tole- 
rably at his eafe, and may even fleep if fo difpofed. Women 
ufually travel in this manner, fometimes five or fix together 
in a jitter. : ; 
The ancients believed that the dromedary had a natural 
antipathy to horfes. Xenophon afferts this; and Pliny re- 
peats it on the credit of Xenophon. Others have faid that 
they entertain an cqual averfion for affes and mules. But 
the truth appears to be precifcly the contrary ; for all thefe 
animals, at leaft in Egypt and Turkey, live and travel toge- 
ther. Sonnini affirms that there is always an afs at the head 
of a ble of loaded camels, to whom he officiates as leader, 
the firft of the camels being faftened to the afs, and following 
him ftep by ftep. Others have agreed in the aflertion that 
camels mutt not be beaten too much, cr on improper occa- 
fions, which would foon make them turn reftive; but the 
drivers of the loaded camels have a itick with which they 
beat them, and they who ride upon camels, whip them with 
a long ftrap of leather. They are alfo urged on with a 
clicking of the tongue, much like that employed by us in 
Europe to in{pirit our horfes It is proper likewife -to Tes 
mark, while on this fubjeét, that the Bedouins never whiflle, 
and that it gives them pain if a traveller, ignorant of their 
cuftoms, fhould whiltle in their company. Sonnini is per. 
fuaded that even when the Arabs fing on their march, their 
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et is not to encourage the camels to proceed, but to be- 
uile the tedioufnefs of their journey, Should this opinion 
¢ founded in fa&, it ovutt entirely deftroy the veracity of 
Buffon, and feveral other writers, who tell us the camels in 
their march require neither the {pur nor whip, but when they 
begin to be tired their eourage is fupported, or rather their 
fatigue is charmed, by finging or by the found of fome in- 
ftrument. ‘Their condu€tors, we have been told by travel- 
lers, relieve each other in finging ; and when they want to 
prolong the journey, they give the animals but an hour’s 
relt; after which, refuming their fong, they proceed on 
their march for feveral hours more, ard continue to fing tll 
they arrive at the next relting place. 

The mode of the camel’s walk, as deferibed by Ariftotle 
(Hilt. Anim. lib.ii, cap. i, p. 480. Cafaubon, Lugdun, 
1590.) is by raifing the two legs of the fame fide, the one 
immediately after the other ; not moving the legs diagonally, 
in the manner of molt other quadrupeds. When he accele- 
rates his pace, it is in the fame manner as a horfe ambles ; 
though to the rider ten times more jolting than the hardett 
trot of a horfe. M. Niebuhr informs us, in his ‘ Travels 
through Arabia, &c.” that he meafured the diftances of 
places, by counting the fteps of the camel, and comparing 
the number with the time in which they were travelled by his 
watch. In the Philofophical TranfaGtions (vol. Ixxxi. part. 2. 
for 1791) we have an ingenious Memoir ‘ On the rate of 
travelling, as performed by camels, and its application, as a 
{cale, to the purpoles of geography,”? by James Rennell, efq. 
He obferves, that the rate of the camel’s movement appears 
to him to be, beyond all others, the leaft variable, whether 
we examine it by portions of days orofhours. Accordingly 
he examined five journals of gentlemen who had croffed the 
deferts between Aleppo, Bagdad, and Bafforah ; viz. that of 
Mr. Carmichael, in 1751, that of colonel Capper in 1778, that 
of Mr. Hunter, in 1767, that of Mr. Holford, in 1780, and 
that of Mr. Irwin, in 17845 and after comparing in various 
ways the data which thefe journals afford, he concludes, that 
the hourly rate at which a camel travels, as deduced from 
Mr. Carmichael’s joursey, is 2.475 Britifh miles; from col. 
Capper’s, 2.51; from Mr. Hunter’s, 2.585; from Mr. Ir- 
wiu’s, 2.48; and from Mr. Holford’s, 2.5 and that the 
mean of the five experiments gives 2.51 Britifh miles for the 
rate at which camels travel in an hour; which may th.refore 
be taken at 24 miles, Britifh meafure. Mr. Rennell further 
remarks, that it does not appear, from thefe journals, that the 
load of a camel has any influence on its fpeed, when it is fuf- 
fered to go at its own rate, as it always is in caravans: the 
only way in which the load affects the camel’s travelling is, 
that the animal will not travel for fo long a time when frlly 
Jaden, as it will when light. For the benefit of thofe, who, 
in the interior part of Africa, may not be provided with 
watches, Mr. Rennell, by comparing the number of days in 
which each of the five journics, as well as one made by 
Teixera, acrefs the Cialdzan defert, were performed, with 
the whole number of hours which elapfed duving their jour- 
nies, has deduced the following circumflauces; viz. that 
the heavily loaded caravans, which were accompanied by 
Mr. Carmichael, Mr. Holford, and Teixera, travelled, on ame- 
dium, in each day, for 7" 10’, 7° ac’, and 7" 30’, refpeQively ; 
and that the light caravans of Mr. Irwin, Mr. Capper, and 
Mr. Hunter travelled, in each day, on a medium, for 9” 12’, 
5°38’, and 8°45’, re{peétively :—the mean of the three former 
is 7" 27’, and of the latter 8" 52’; confequently, reckoning 
the rate of travelling of camels, in caravans, to be 22 miles in 
an hour, the diftance travelled by the heavy caravans, ina 
mean day, will be 18.625 Britifh miles, and by the light 
caravans 22%, fo that hence, any traveller, who is in pof- 


feflion of a pocket compafs, to point out the direAtion in 
which . he travels, and can tell what that was, and the 
number of days employed by the caravan in going from 
one place to another, may contribute, very confiderably, 
to the improvement of the eallern geography. See Ca- 
RAVAN. 

The facility with which the camels abftain from drink in 
their journies over the burning deferts is more remarkable than 
their abflinence from food ; and it is fo extraordinary, that, 
according to Leo Africanus, they are capable of remaining 
without drink for 15 days without prejudice to their health ; 
but after long abftinence, it is faid that they are apt, on their 
firlt meeting with water, to drink fo greedily that it proves 
fuddenly fatal to many ofthem. This facility does not pro- 
ceed from habit alone, but is rather, as Buffon obferves, the 
effect of their ftruéture. Independently of the four flomachs, 
which are common to ruminating animals, the camel is pof- 
felled of a bag which ferves him as a refervoir to retain 
water. This fifth ftomach is peculiar to the camel: it is fo 
large as to contain a great quantity of water, where it re- 
mains without corrupting, or intermixing with other aM 
ments. When the animal is oppreffed by thirft, or has oc- 
cafion for water to macerate his dry food in ruminating, he 
caufes part of the water to afcend into his ftomach, or even 
as high as the throat, by the mere contra@tion of certain 
mufeles. It is by virtue of this conformation that the camel 
is enabled to pafs feveral days without drinking, and to take 
at any one time a prodigious quantity of water, which remains 
in the refervoir pure and limpid, becaufe neither the liquors 
of the body nor the juices of digeftion can mix with it. 
There can be no doubt that the water preferved by the 
camel in this receptacle remains perfectly pure, all writers 
agreeing in this particular; it is no very uncommon circum- 
itance in paffing through the deferts for travellers to kill a 
camel in order to obtain a fupply of water from this recep- 
tacle when they are deftitute of this neceffary article, and 
cannot procure it in any other manner. ‘The lofs of a camel, 
on fuch an occafion, is of the lefs confideration, as the flefh 
affords the traveller and Arabs a rich repatt, independent of 
the advantage of being fupplied with water ; initances of this 
occur in Bruce’s travels to difcover the fource of the Nile, 
and various others 

That water, in cafes of emergency, is taken from the fto- 
mach of the camel, is a fa& neither doubted in Syria, nor 
thought ftrange. In proof of this fa, it is hardly neceflary 
to allege the teilimony of an Arab hittorian ( Beidaw:) who, 
in his account of the prophet’s expedition to Tabuc againit 
the Greeks, relates, among other diftreffes of the army, that 
they were reduced to the neceffity of killing their camels for 
the fake of the water contained in their ttomachs. Sale’s 
Koran, p. 164. Gibbon’s Decl. of the Rom. Emp. vol. v. 
p-245- However, Mr. John Hunter, who difle€ted a ca- 
mel, faw no reafon for aflizning more than four ftomachs to 
this animal; though he could conceive that water might be 
found in the paunch little impregnated by the dry provender 
of the defert, and readily feparating or draining from it. 
Mr. Home alfo, who affitted at the difle€@tion, and who pre- 
pared the different ftomachs in a dry ttate for the purpole of 
fhewing their internal ftruGture, and communication with one 
another, inferred, from this preparation, that the number of 
ftomachs is four, as in other ruminating animals; fo that it 
cannot be faid that there is a diitin@ refervoir for water: 
but the fecond ftomach has a very peculiar itructure, being - 
made up cf numerous cells, feveral inches deep, with their 
mouths uppermott, and orifices apparently capable of muf- 
cular contraéticn, When the animal drinks, fays Mr. Home, 
it probably has a power of direéting the water into thefe rit 
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inftead of letting it pafs fiite the firt ftomach, and when 
thefe are filled, the reft of the water will go into the firit 
flomach. In this manner a quantity of water may be kept 
feparate from the-food, ferving occafionally to moiften it in 
the paflare to the fourth or true ftomach. The teftimony 
of travellers to water being found in the ftomach, and Dau- 
benton, upon diffection, meeting with it inthe fecond ftomach, 
whencompared withthe {tructure of the parts, feem to confirm 
the above conjecture. See Ruflell’s Nat. Hilt. of Aleppo, 
vol. il. p. 426. 

If we refle& on the diffimilarity of this animal to other 
quadrupeds, Buffon conceives that we cannot doubt but his 
nature has been confiderably changed by conttraint, flavery, 
and perpetual labour. Of all animals, fays he, the camel is 
the moft ancient, the completelt and moft laborious flave. 
He is the molt ancient flave, becaufe he inhabits thofe cli- 
mates where men were firft polithed. He is the moft com- 

lete flave, becaufe in the other fpectes of domeftic animals, 
as the horfe, the deg, the ox, the fheep, the hog, &c. we 
{till find individuals in a ftate of nature, and which have not 
fubmitted to mans But the whole fpecies of the camel is 
enflaved, for none of them exift in their primitive ftate of 
liberty and independence. Latflly, he is the moft laborious 
flave, becaufe he has never been nourifhed for pomp like 
moft horfes, nor for amufement like moft dogs, nor for the 
ufe of the table like the ox, the hog, and the flieep; becaule 
he has always been made a beaft of burden, whom men have 
never taken the trouble of harneffing or yoking in machines, 
but have regarded the body of the animal asa living carriage, 
which they may load or overload even during fleep, for when 

reffed, the load is fometimes not taken off, but the animal 
lies down under it with his legs folded, and his body refting 
on his ftomach. Buffon expatiates in this paflage with con- 
fiderable animation on the feverity of the fervitude to which 
this ufeful animal is condemned, but the degraded picture he 
has drawn, it mutt be allowed, admits of fome alleviation. It 
fs not in all countries it inhabits that the camel is dealt thus 
rigoroufly with ; there ate many parts in which he is held in 
greater favour, and treated with more indulgenee than this 
lively writer intimates. ‘That the camel is kept for pomp 
as well as utility in various parts-of Afia and Africa, is cer- 
tain. Many authors {peak to this effet. Mr. Bruce fre- 
quently faw them faddled and hatneffed in Africa. Sonnimi 
foeaks of thein as highly ufeful for the faddle. In the eait 
they are oftentimes richly caparifoned for the fervice of the 
great. In China, a particular breed of the: is traied like 
our race-horfes for the courfe, and for the performance of 
journies that require expedition. Camels are alfo inflru&ted 
fometimes for warlike purpofes. Mr. Bruce deferibes the 
arrival of the caravan from Syene efearted by 400 Ababee, 
oer fighting men, all upon their camels, each armed with fhort 
javelins. The manner of their nding he thought moré 
whimfical than calculated to infpire terror ; there were two 
fmall faddles on each camel, one fufpended on each fide of 
the animal, fo that the two ababdé on cach camel fat back 
to back, a mode which in their practice of fighting he allows 
may be convenient enough, but had they ventured to con- 
terd with the European travellers every ball might have 
killed-two inftead cf one. The camels, however trained by 
the Eeyptians for war and for the faddle, were found of cons 
fiderable fervice in the French armies ferthe ufe of their dif- 
mounted cavalry, when they lately invaded Egypt. So far, 
indeed, from the camei being always treated with the rigour 
Baffon defcribes, and never being harneffed or yoked in ma- 
chines, as he affirms, the teftimony of every traveller contra- 
dis it. We know that in Tartary the camel is regarded 
with as much,if not moreattention than thehorfe, Opulent 


Tartars, accorditg to Pallas, take 4 pride id conveying thei? 
families from place to place, or in travelling to town in ¢o« 
vered wagzons drawn by camels ; the yoke is placed between 
their neck and the firlt dorfal bunch (for it is a variety of thé 
Bactrian camel they poffefs), and is of a peculiar conftru@tion 
adapted forthe purpofe. ‘l'hefe are feldom ufed as beafls of 
burthen, but are often yoked to the large four-wheeled wag- 
gons or Madfhari, efpecially on bad roads and during winter. 
In armies Pallas conceives they would be ferviceable both as 
beatts Na and in putting to flight any cavalry, the 
horfes of which are unzceuflomed to tle fight of thefe 
curious animals. And indeed the Rufiians begin to be aware 
of the value of the camel for the purpofes of war. In the 
year 1796 no lefs than a thoufand camels were bought up 
in Crim Tartary for the ufe of the army in Perfia. In 
Ruffia the price of a full grown camel is generally from roo 
to 150 roubles, or from 22]. 10s. to 331. 15s. fterling. 
The Egyptians keep large numbers of camels, which are bred 
and fold by them to the Arabs. They fetch a pretty high 
price. At Cairo, according to Sonnimi, they are worth 4 or 
500 livres each, which is about the loweft average price they 
bear in Roffia. But m Upper Egypt they are not fo dear ; 
their price varying from 2 to 300 livres. "They are equally 
numerous in Barbary, but they become more fearce towards 
the weftern coafts of Africa. Among other hardfhips en- 
duredby thecamel, Buffon complains, that it is never nourifhed 
for the table like the ox, the hog, or the fheep; another af- 
fertion by no means well founded: when by mifchance they 
have met with any accident that is likely to incapacitate them 
for the burthen, they are commonly fattened and killed for 
this purpofe. We frequently hear of the lame camels being 
butchered for ufe. Mr. Bruce and his party were frequently 
regaled with a comfortable meal of camel’s flefh hewed, and 
he fpeaks of it as an ordinary circumftance on any oceafion 
of feafting or rejoicing mv Africa to kill a.young eamel, and 
ferve it up to table. The Jews diffeminated over the eaftern, 
or African parts of the world, do not eat the fleth of the 
camel, becaufe they are exprefsly forbidden by the Mofaic 
laws (Levit. chap. xi. ver. 4.), but the Arabs, and the other 
inhabitants of Egypt, &c. wit the exception of the Chrif= 
tians, confider it as a dainty and wholefome food. A curious 
circumftance is mentioned by Sonnivi refpeGing this: in 
thofe cities, he tells us, where the fanaticifm of the Maho- 
metans is at the highe!t pitch, as in Cairo and Alexandria, it” 
would be deemed a profanation to fell the flefh of the camel 
to the Franks, who, however, on their part, are by no means 
defirous of it, for, though it has no difagreeable flavour, it is 
hard and dry. In Barbary camels’ tongues are falted and 
{moked for exportation to Italy, and other countries, and 
thefe form a very good difh. : 
Befides the highly beneficial properties of the camel for 
the faddle, as a bealt of burthen, for the yoke, and as 
wholefome food, the camel poffeffes others not lefs valuable. 
Tts hair is an important article of commerce, and ferves like- 
wife for the fabrication of the tents and carpets of the Arabs, 
and for wearing apparel: rich fhawls are made of the hair 
of camels that are in much requelt. The Tartar women 
manufacture a narrow fort of cloth’ cf it which is ufed of its 
natural colour: a broad cloth is, or at leaft was formerly 
produced from the fame material at the manufa@ory of No- 
vorofecife, or Ekaterinoflavl in the Crimea.. Curious clotiis 
are alfo formed of it in Perfia at this time. It is known by 
the French in trade, under the improper name of “ Laine 
de Chevron.”? The moft efteemed is brought from Perfa 
by the caravans of Erivan, 'liflis, Frzerum, and Tocat: 
There is fome of three qualities; ‘the black, the red, and 
the.gray. The black is the deareft ; and the gray is worth 
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paly half the price of the red. Some of it is brought an- 
ante to Marleilles by way of Aleppo, Smyrna, aud Con- 
ftantinople. ‘This lak city exports fvorn 80 to 1¢o0 bales, 
weighing about 300 pounds the bale. Smyrna and Aleppo 

cud amuch more confiderable quantity. ‘Ihis kind of wool 
is employed in the manufacture of hats; and is purchafed 
by all the European nations that trade to the Levant. ‘The 
French, however, confume the greatell quantity of it.. “Lhe 
Englith employ but a fmall quantity of the black, whieh 
they procure at Smyrna. Olivier’s ‘lravels in the Ottoman 
Spire, p. 233. ‘Phe dung of the camel is ufed as fuel, and in 
Avabia the milk of the females affords one of the limple aud 
falutary aliments of the Bedorins. 
‘he camel that carries Mahomet’s. ftandard, which the 
earavan of pilgrims offer yearly,on the tomb of their prophet, 
is exempted the rett of its life from all fervices. | It is even 
pretended that this happy beaft will rife again at the general 
vefurrection, and enjoy the pleafures of paradile. 
The general afpect of the camel, at firlt fight, is apt to 
imprefs the mind with the idea of deformity ; and in parti- 
cular the dorfal bunch has the appearance of fome accidental 
protuberance rather than a truly natural conformation. This 
idea feems to have operated fo powerfully on the mind of 
uffon, that he has not ferupled to advance an opinion that 
this part, as well as the pectoral bunch, was originally pro- 
duced from ill ufage in conftantly loading the animal with 
heavy burthens, and that having once arifen, it has been 
tran{mitted by defcent, and continues to form a permanent 
charaSer. In confirmation of this theory, he inlilts, that 
‘although thefe callofities are to be met with in every camel, 
yet they plainly prove that they are not natural, but are 
predery! by exceflive conftraint and, pain, from being often 

ound filled with pus. ‘The breatt and legs, therefore, 
(continues this writer), are deformed by thefe callofities ; the 
back is alfo disfigured with a fingle, or double hunch ; and 
both thefe hunches and callofities are perpetuated by gene- 
ration, .As it.is evident the firit deformity proceeds from 
the cultom of forcing them when quite ‘young to lie on 
their itomachs, with their legs bent under them, and in that 
cramped polture to bear not only the weight of their own 
body, but alfo the burthens which are put upon them, it 
muit be prefumed that the hunch, or hunches, owe their ori- 
gin to the unequal compreffion of heavy burthens which are 
put upon them, and have raifed the ficth, and puffed up the 
fat and fkin; for thefe hunches are not bony, but com- 
poted of a fleithy fubitance, partly of the fame confiltency as 
the udder of a cow. Thus the caliefities and the hunches 
fhould be equally regarded as deformities produced by thé 
Cgntinuance of Jabour and conitraint of body ; and though 
at firft accidental and individual, are now become general 
and permanent in the whole fpecies. It may alfo be pre- 
fumed that the bag which contains the water, and which is 
ouly an appendage to the paunch, has been produced by a 
forced extenfion of this vifeus. The animal after endunog 
thirlt for a long time, taking at one time as much 
and perhaps more water than the itomach could contain, this 
membrane would become extended and dilated,‘as has been 
oblerved in the ttomach of fheep, which extends and ac. 
quires a capacity in proportion to the quantity of its aliment. 
The ftomach is very fmallin fheep that are fed with grain, 
while in thefe that are fed on herbage it becomes very 
large.” “ Thefe conjectures, (Buffon ailows) however, 
would be fully confirmed or deftroyed, if any of thefe ani- 
mals could be, found wild to compare with the domettic ; 


but thefe animals do not exit any where in a natuzal ftate,. 


or if they do, no one has yet remarked or defcribed them ; 
we _ therefore fuppofe that all which is good and 
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fair about them they owe to wature, and that whiel) i de 
fective and defurmed is oveutioned by the labour and avery 
impofed on them by the dominion of man,” The Dacinan 
camel, or that with two dorfal bunches, is, however, faid to 
be found wild in the defert parts of Afia between India and 
China, and to be larger than the domelticated animal, and 
fhould this be true, the reafoning of Buffon falls to the 
ground, What he has advanced may apply in fome mea 
fure to the callufities on the lege, or to that on the breast, 
all which may arife from the caufe he affigna; but with re- 
{pc i 10 the accidental production of the dorfal protuber- 
auce, his conjecture appeare improbable. We have every 
reafgn to believe that thule bunches cannot be formed from 
the fuperabundance of nourifhment, although they may be 
inflated, and appear move plump from this caule: thofe 
bunches ia long jourpies where they are flinted for food, it 
is faid, diminifht gradually, and are reduced fo fiat at lalt, 
that their places are only difcovered by the length of the 
hair, which is always longer on thefe parts than on the reft 
of the back ; but the other parts of the body waite in a finu- 
lar manner at the fame time, and when the animals are fat- 
tened again, as they acquire ficlh in other parts, thofe dor- 
fal bunches refume their former bulk. So that upon the 
whole we are perluaded thofe dorfal bunches are natural 
both for this reafon, and becaufe throughout all the varieties 
of the two molt frequent kinds of camel, the Arabian and 
Battrian, one race is conttantly dittinguifhed by having no 
more than a fingle dorfal bunch, and the othertwo. Were 
thefe bunches the effect of accident or of heavy preffure only, 
we fhould certainly find nature lefs canftant in this parn- 
cular. 

The ancients have faid that thefe animals are in a condition 
for generation at the age of three years ; but this is doubtful, 
fince they have not at that age attained to above half their 
growth. The young camel fucks its mother 12 months; 


and when defigned for labour, to make him ftrong and ro- 


bult, they leave him to fuck or graze for a longer time ; 
nor do they attempt to load him or put him to work till he 
has attained the age of four years. The camel commonly 
lives 40 of 50 years, but {eldom longer. The labouring 
camels are generally geldings, as they leave but one male 
for eight or ten females; they are without doubt weaker 
than the males, but they are more tra@table, and ready for’ 
employ at all times. ‘lhe males, on the contrary, are not 
only ungovernable but even furious in the rutting time, which 
continues for the {pace of 40 days, and returns every {pring. 
At this feafon they emit frequently a kind of hoarfe lowing, 
with a itrong rattling in the throat ; they continually foam, 
and one or two red velicles, as large as a hog’s bladder, and 
of a difgufting appearance, hang out of their mouths. They 
are extremely dangerous at fach times; it is faid that in 
their fits of rage, they will fometimes take up a mad in 
their teeth, threw him to the grourd, and trample him te 
death. ‘lhe female goes 12 months with young, and like 
other large quadvupeds produces but one at a birth. 

“Itis remarkable that the dromedary of which we have 
been {peaking is the only fort of camel found in Egypt. If 
we follow the dillinQion made by Ariltotle and Phny, and 
repeated by Buifon, (fays Sonnini), between two {pecies of 
animals which nature has difcriminated by a conftant, and 
very firiking mark, there are no camels in Egypt. In 
fact, there is no animal of that kind which has two bunches 
on the back ( Camelus Ba&rianus, Linn.); all that are found ia 
this courtry have enly one, and are confequently of the dre- 
medary fpecies. The Arabic word djemmel, which anfwers 
to camel, is hkewife the only one ufed by the inhabitants of 
Egypt for that breed, which is the moft commor, moit ufe- 
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ful, of greateft fize and ftrength, heavy of foot, and em- 

loyed for carrying burthens. On the contrary, that which 
is lefs tall and bulky, and poffeffed of great agility, is call- 
ed dromedary by the Europeans, and /adjin by the Arabs, 
becaufe it is the animal which the Aadjis or pilgrims ufually 
ride. Sonnini likewife mentions a {maller kind of camel in 
Egypt which is much lefs known, and of which he only 
faw a few among the Bedouins; they are of a fhor:er make 
than the common fort ; their body is more round; they are 
not fo tall; their hair is longer and thicker, and they are of 
a fallow colour inclining to brown. 

Tn conclufion of this article we may adopt the words of 
Buffon: by uniting under one point of view all the qualities 
of this animal, and all the advantages which are gained by 
him, he mutt be ackiiowledged to be the mot ufcful of all 
creatures under fubordination to mane Gold and filk are 
not the true riches of the Eaft; the camel is the treafure of 
Afia. He is of greater value than the elephant, as he does 
as much labour, and does not confume a twenticth part of 
the food. Belides, the whole fpecies is fubje&t to man, 
who propagates it and multiplies it as much as he pleafes. 
But he has no fuch dominion over the elephant, which he 
cannot multiply, and the individuals of which he cannot 
conquer without more trouble and difficulty. The camel is 
not only of greater value than the elephant, but is perhaps 
equal in utihty to the horfe, the afs, and the ox, when their 
powersare united. He carries as much as two mules, though 
he eats lefs, and feeds on herbs as coarfe as thofe the afs 
will eat. ‘The female furnifhes milk longer than the cow; 
the flefh of young camels is as good and as wholefome as 
veal: the hair is finer, and in more requeft than the fineft 
wool. Even their excrements are ufeful, for fal ammoniac 
is made of their urine ; their dung, when dried and powder- 
ed, ferves them for litter, as well as for the horfes with 
whom they frequently travel in counties where neither hay 
nor {traw is to be obtained. Their dung (chopped and in- 
termixed with ftraw) forms an excellent fuel, burns freely, 

ives a clear and nearly as hot a fame as that of dried wood, 
and which is of great ufe inthe deferts, where not a tree is to 
be feen, and where,’for the want of combuttible materials, 
fire-is-as {earce as water. 

‘There are apes eh a of this kind of camel differing 
in fize, ftrength, cofour, and other flight particulars, as in 
our different breeds of horfes, and other dometticated animals ; 
and there are likewife hvbrid varieties produced between this 
and the following fpecies. It fhould be further itated, to 
prevent confufion, that the dromedarius of Gefner is not the 
fame animal as Jonfton defcribes in his hiltory of quadru- 
peds by that name; the latter means the Baéirian, cr two 
bunched camel. Knorr follows this writer, calling the Bae- 
trian camel Dromedar, Trampelthier oder Dromedar ; but 
this, as already fhewn, is not the true dromedary. Forfkall 
diftinguifhes the Arabian camel, our prefent fpecies, and dro- 
medary of modern authors, by the title of Camelus vulgaris : 
jt is Camelus of fonfton ; and Camelus Dromas of Gefner, 

On medals, the camel is the fymbol of Arabia, when 
found on the coins of any other nation. ‘Thus, on a medal 
of the gens Plautia, we find a woman’s head with a mural 
crown, 4. Plautius Aid. Cur. S. C. and on the reverfe, Fu- 
deus; and in the exergue, Bacchius; the device, a man on 
his knees holding with his right hand a camel by the bridle, 
and with the left, a branch of palm. It alfo denotes alliance 
with Arabia. ‘ 

Came tus BaGrianus, the Baétrian camel, and Le Cha- 
meau of Buffon, a fpceics known from the preceding by 


pines two dorfal bunches. Pallas calls it the Tauridan 
camel, 

This kind attains in the peninfula of the Crimea'to a larg- 
er fize than among the Kalmuc Tartars. Pallas obferved 
them in that country of a white and yellowith white colour, 
and fometimes of a blackifh colour; but thefe lat were lefs 
frequent than the others. If we may credit Sonnini, this 
fort is not to be found in Egypt, where they alone rear, 
and cultivate that kind which we denominate the Arabian 
camel. It is the Tauridan camel that generally prevails in 
Ruflia and Siberia; the mild winter of the Crimea in parti- 
cular is very favourable to the habits and propagation of 
this animal. This is the camel which authors mention as 
{till exifting in a flate of nature, in the deferts of the tem- 
perate parts of Afia, more efpecially in thofe between China 
and India, and which is reported to be larger than the 
domefticated race. The Arabian camels are beyond compa- 
rifon more numerous, and univerfal than this kind, which 
is chiefly confined to fome parts of Afia; a moifter foil 
and more temperate climate being more congenial to ‘its 
habits than the hot and parched regions of the African de- 
ferts, which the Arabian camel inhabits. It has acquired 
the name of Turkifh camel from being found in ‘Turkeftan, 
and fome other parts of the Levant. From Pallas it may be 
feen that the Tauridan camel is more common in various dif. 
triéts of the Ruffian territory than is generally conceived. 
They rarely employ this creature like the Arabian camel as 
a beaft of burthen, but train it for the faddle, and for 
drawing travelling waggons, and fimilar machines in the 
manner Evropeans train horfes. © This animal thrives beft i 
the milder parts of Tartary ; but it bears even the feverity of 
a Siberian climate, beg found in’the vicinity of the Baikal . 
lake, where we are told the Mongols and Burats keep great 
numbers of them. Here they are faid to live during winter 
on willows and other trees, a diet affording little nourifh- 
ment, and in confequence of which they become lean and 
meagre towards the latter: part of the winter feafon. Iv 
Apnil they lofe their hair, and go naked all May amidft the 
frofts of that fevere climate. They thrive beft in dry grounds, 
and among the falt marfhes. This animal is cultivated in 
China, where they have a breed of peculiar fwiftnefs, that 
bears the expreflive name of Fong Kyo fo, or camels with- 
feet of wind. See the article Bacratanus. 

Cametus Glama, the Lama, is the third fpecies in 
the Linnzan genus camelus. The modern French naturalifts: 
conftitute a diitin& genus of the lama, camelus glama Lianz. 
the huanaco, camelus huanacus, and camelus lama of Erx- 
leben ; pernichcatl of Ferdnandegz; and guanaco of Ullea. 
With thofe naturalilts the lama forms the fecond fe&tion of 
ruminating animals, and is charaGterifed as having from four 
to fix incifive teeth in the lower jaw ; the fiflure in the up- 
per‘lip ; the length of the neck; and abfence of the dorfal: 
bunches. This divifion of the camelus fo far as relates to 
the fpecies glama is not objetionable: the abfence of the- 
dorfak bunches would form a good generical diftinGion ; but 
in adopting it, we ought certainly to exctude the fpecies 
huanacus, or guanaco, that animal being remarkable for the. 
gibbofity of the back. It may, however, be better to re-. 
tain the lama tribe with that of the camelus till we are bette: 
acquainted with thofe animals ; for it is not to be difguifed 
that an inexplicable confylion prevails among writers with: 
regard to fome of them. They are all natives of South: 
America, and are at beit but imperfe@ly k nown to the na- 
turalifts of Europe. Even in foilowing the beft authorities, 
when treating of them, we are not entirely without fufpicion 
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that no preat dependence ought to be placed on the charac- 
ters hitherto afligned to fome of thole fpecies. It is not 
improbable that fome of thofe which are at prefent contider- 
ed as diltinét {pecies may hereafter prove to be only varieties 
of the rett. 

~ The Lama is diftinguifhed by havingsa bunch on the 
brealt, and the back fmooth, Zinn, 'Uhis animal defcribed 
by feveral old naturalifts under the name of Quis Peruviana, 
or Peruvian fheep, is found in molt parts of South Ameri- 
ea, but is molt plentiful in Peru, where it inhabits, ty a wild 
ttate, the highett and coldett parts of the mountains, feed- 
ing in numerous herds, and flying with great rapidity on 
the fight of mankind. ‘The general, fize of the glama is 
nearly that of a flag, meafuring four feet and a half in 
height to the top of the thoulders, and about fix feet in 
length from the nofe to the tail, ‘The neck is of great 
length: the head fmall: the back flightly clevated ; and 
the whole animal bears fome refemblance to a camel, on a 
{mall {eale, Its general colour is a light ferruginous brown, 
paler or whitifh on the under parts, and fometimes it is faid 
to be varied or patched with darker and lighter fhades on 
different parts, and to have a black {tripe down the back to 
the beyinning of the tail. The hair on the wild animal is 
long-and fhaggy. On the brealt is a protuberance, from 
which is oblerved to exude a yellowifh kind of oily fecre- 
tion. The voice of the glama refembles the fhrill neighing 
of a horfe. When angry or attacked, it ftrikes with its 
feet, endeavours to bite, and at the fame time ejaculates 
from its mouth a quantity of faliva, which is commonly af- 
ferted to be of a cauttie or acrimonious nature, and to ex- 
cite a flight inflammation of the fin, but Molina thinks this 
obfervation dettitute of truth. 

Buffon is perfuaded that the lama, or glama of the Peru- 
vians is the fame animal as thofe people call guanaco, or hu- 
anaco, the former being altered from. its primitive appear- 
ance by domeltication. Molina is entirely of a diiferent 
‘opinion, and we have recently had an opportunity of afcer- 
taining that the Peruvians do themfelves confider thefe two 
animals diitin€t, and are well acquainted with both kinds 
in a wild flate, ‘as well as that of domettication. It is fin- 
gular, as Buffon remarks, that although the lama, and two 
or three other analogous avimals are bred in Peru and Mex- 
igo, as the horfes are in Europe, or the camels in Arabia, 
we fearcely know any thing concerning them ; and _notwith- 
ftancing the Spaniards have had poffcflion of thofe vatt 
countries for above two centuries, not one of their authors 
has given us an accurate hiftory, nor any exatt defcrip- 
‘tion of them. It is affirmed that they cannot be tranf- 
ported into Europe, nor even brought from their heights 
but at the wifk of their lives in a fhort time. But this is not 
entirely true; it is certain that after the conqueft of Peru, 
fome of them were tranfported into Europe. The animal 
fpoken of by Gefner under the name of allocamellus, and 
of which a figure is given in his work, is of the lama family, 
(guanaco) and was brought alive from Peru to Holland in 
41558 In 1777 there was a living lama in the veterinary 
fehool of Alfort, the fame no doubt from which Buffon took 
his defcription of this animal. It was remarkable for the mild- 
nefs of its manners and difpofition, When ranging at large it 
feldom walked, but proceeded in a fort of trot or gallop. 
This animal fubfitted on herbage, and has been known to 
neglect drinking for the fpace of fix months together, fo 
abundant was the faliva with which the mouth was conftantly 
motttered, 

Peru, according to Gregoire de Bolivar, js the native 
eountry of the lamas: they have been conveyed into ether 


provinces, but more for the fuke of curiofity than utility. 
{n Peru, from Potofi to Coracas, thefe animals are in the 
greatell numbers: they contlitute the chief riches of the 


Indians, and add not a little to the wealth of the Spaniards. 
Their flefh is excellent food, having the flavour of mutton. 
Their wool may be {pun into beautiful cloathing 5 and they 
are capable of carrying heavy Toads in the molt rugged and 


dangerous ways. “The ftrongeft of them will travel with 
from one hundred and fifty, to two hundred and fifty pounds 
weight on their backe: their pace is flow, and their journey 
is feldom above fiftecn miles a day; but though flow in their 
progrefs, they are fure-footed, eafily defcending precipices,and 
travelling fafely amonlt the molt craggy rocks, where men 
can fearcely accompany them. They commonly travel for 
about five days together, and’ are then obliged to reft for 
two or three days before they refume their journey. They 
are conltantly employed in the mine territory for conveying 
the Peruvian ores over the rugged hills and narrowelt paffes 
of the Andes. Bolivar affirms, that in his time, above 
three hundred thoufand of thefe animals were kept in con- 
{tant employment by thefe means. A Peruvian drawing 
lately brought to England, in which an Indian cavalcade 1s 
reprefented, exhibits two figures of thofe animals laden. with 
bars of filver, according to the coftume of. that country « 
each lama bears two of thefe bars which are fufpenoded in a 
fort of faddle, one on each fide of the animal. 
The growth of the lama is very quick, and its life is but 
of fhort duration. At the age of three years it couples, 
and remains flrong and vigorous till twelve, after which it 
begins to decline, and becomes entirely ufelefs at the age of 
fifteen. Iu their nature they appear modelled after that of 
their Indian matters; they are gentle and phlegmatic, per- 
forming every thing with the greateft leifure and caution. 
When they ftop on their journey to refl, they bend their 
knees very deliberately in order to lower their body without 
difturbing their load, and when they rife again at the com- 
mand of their driver’s whillle, it is performed with the fame 
precaution: when wearied no blows can provoke them to 
proceed. They feed as they go along on the grafs they 
meet with in their way; but they never eat in the night, 
making ufe of that time to ruminate. . When they flecp or 
ruminate, they reft with their feet folded under their bellies. 
If overloaded or too much fatigued they fink down, and 
will not rife again though the driver fhould beat them with 
the utmoft force; and if the driver continues’ his torments, 
the animal grows defperate, and deflroys himfelf by beating 
his head againtt the earth. , 4 
This animal may be truly-confidered as the camel of 
Peru. Even before the difcovery of South America by the 
Spaniards, the lamas were domefticated, and employed as 
beafts of burthen by the Peruvians. At prefent they are 
preferred to horfes by travellers paffing over the mountain- 
ous regions of this part of the world. Cozer, who lately 
made a journey of obfervation in Peru, tells us the Spaniards 
harnefs them, and employ them for the conveyance of mer 
chandife in the fame manner as the Peruvians did in former« 
days. A good lama colt him eighteen ducats ; but the or- 
dinary price is from twelve to thirteen Gucats each. The 
flefh of the young lamas is excellent ; that of the old ones 
is dry and tough. The wool is valuable: the Indians make 
fhoes of the fkin, and the Spaniards ufe it for harnefs, "Thefe 
ufeful and even neceflary animals in the country.they inhabit 
are attended with no expence to their matters; as they are 
cloven footed, they do not require fhoes, and their wool 
renders faddles unneceffary. Satisfied with a fmall portion 
of vegetables, or grafs, they want neither corn nor hay ; and 
G2 they 
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they are ftill more moderate in what they drink, as their 
mouths are continually moiftened with faliva, which they 
have in greater quantity than any other animal. 

The Tthas Buffon fuppofes to be confined to that chain 
of mountains which ‘retches from New Spain to Terra Ma- 
gellanica, and he therefore concludes that they are the na- 
tural inhabitants of the higheft regions of the globe, and 
require a purer and more rarefied air than that of our higheit 
mountains in Europe. A recent writer, In an anonymous 
hiftory of Peru lately publihed, obferves, that the animals 
named llamas, pacos, vicunas, and huanacos, are natives of 
the lofty mountains of that country; and ftates as a fingular 
particular, that although thofe mountains extend, under the 
denomination of Cordilleras, to ten degrees of north latitude, 
with pretty nearly the fame proportion of elevation and cold, 
thefe animals do not pafs from the line towards the north, 
and are confegnently not to be found in the provinces of 
Quito, Santa Fé, and others, where the climate of the 
mountains at leaft is analogous to that of high Peru, in 
which latter territory the animals in queftion live naturally, 
and multiply their fpecies. The fole reafon adduced, to ac- 
count for this extraordinary circumftance, is, that through- 
out the whole extent of the northern mountains of the Cor- 
dilleras, a kind of pafture which ‘the Peruvians name ycho, or 
ychu, and which is denominated by the authors of the Flora 
of Peru xarava, is not to be found. This plant belongs to 
the gramineous tribe, and appears to be the natural food 
of thefe animals. It is extremely abundant in the mountains 
of Peru; but in thofe of Quito, Santa Fé, &c. obfervers 
have not hitherto fucceeded in afcertaining its prefence.— 
This plant has been called by fome ichu, and pajons it is 
defcribed flourifhing luxuriantly on the loftieft pinnacles of 
thofe mountains amidft the {now and ice with which they are 
perpetually overmantled. 

The lamas couple with difficulty from a natural defe& in 
the ftructure of the feveral organs of both male and female. 
It is oftentimes the labour of fome hours, or even of a whole 
day, all which time is {pent in growling, quarrelling, and 
fpitting at each other. ‘The Indians affift them on fuch oc- 
cafions. They go with young five or fix months, and fel- 
dom produce more than one at a birth. The female parent 
has two teats, and the young one follows her as foon almott 
as it is brought forth. 

This animal is known by various names among old writers: 
it is called ovis peruanana, Charlet ; ovis peruana, and pelon 
ichiatl oquitli, Hernand. hift. Mexico ; hirfchcamel, Gefn. ; 
camelus peruvianus, glama dius, Ray ; camelus pilis breviffi- 
mis, Brifl.; Hama, Ulloa voy.; and /ama, Buffon. 

Cametus Auanacus, the huanaco, or guanaco of Molina’s 
Natural Hiftory of Chili, is diftinguithed fpecifically, ac- 
cording to this author, by having the body hairy, back 
sibbous, and the tail ere¢t. 

This animal, which Buffon confidered to be the fame as 
the former fpecies in a ftate of wildnefs, is feparated from it 
by late authors with much propriety, on the authority of 
Molina. The Peruvians themfelves, as already intimated, 
make the fame diftin@ion between thefe two animals, fo 
that we cannot hefitate to believe them different. It fhould 
however be {tated at the fame time, that there are European 
naturalifts of credit who coincide in fentiments with Buffon 
to this day, that the huanaco is the original race from which 
the lama has proceeded. : 

Molina offers fome cogent reafons in fupport of his opi- 
nion to the contrary. ‘The lama, as he remarks, has the 
back nearly ftraight or level; the four limbs of an equal 
Jength, and an excrefcence on the breait which is almoft con- 


flantly humid with a yellowith oily fecretion. The huanacor 
exhibits neither of thefe peculiarities, the back inftead of 
being level is remarkable fer its gibbofity ; the pofterior legs 
are longer than the anterior ones, infomuch, that in afcend- 
ing or defcending precipices in the chace, it can bound and © 
leap with allonifhing velocity ; and there is no trace of the 
pectoral buueh, fo confpicrous in the lama ; it is befdes very 
far fuperior in fize, avd differs in other lefs ftriking parti- 
culars. 

The huanacos are ftronger, {wifter, and of a more lively 
difpofition than the lamas: they run like a ftag, and climb 
over the moft craggy precipices with the agility of the goat; 
and their woolor hair is fhorter. Their fize is equal to that 
of the horfe ; the length from the muzzle to the origin of 
the tail being about feven feet, and the height from four to . 
five feet. ‘The back is niuch arched ; the head round, and 
nofe fomewhat pointed; the ears ftraight, and the tail fhort 
and afcending, or turned upwards as in the common flag. 

Although thefe animals are entircly in a flate of freedom, 
they aflociate in herds fometimes to the number of two or 
three hundred. When a man approaches they regard him 
at firft with altonifhment, without exprefling any fear, but 
fhortly, as if by common confent, they blow through their 
noftrils, neigh hke borfes, and then, by taking a general 
flight, feck a refuge on the tops of the mountains. They 
prefer the north to the fouth fide of the hills. ‘They often 
remain above the {nowy traéts of the mountains; and when 
travelling on the ice covered with hoar frott, they feem to 
be in the beft condition, appearing the more vigorous in 
proportion to the coldnefs of their fituation. The natives 
of Chili hunt the huanaco for the fake of its fleece: the 
dogs have much trouble to follow them, and if they can 
once gain the rocks, both the hunters and their dogs-are 
oftentimes compelled to give up the chace. ‘They are very 
numerous all along the chain of the Cordilleras, which are 
full three thoufand fathoms above the level of the fea at Pe- 
ru, and preferve that elevation from Chili to the ftraits of 
Magellan. At the beginning of winter they quit the higher 
parts of the mouztains which they inhabit during the fum- 
mer, and defcend into the vallies or plains below in troops 
commonly of one or two hundred together. The adults run 
with prodigious velocity, infomuch that they can be fearcely 
overtaken with the fwifteft horfe. The natives are dexte- 
rous in purfuing thefe animals, and fometimes take them 
alive. he flefh of the yonng ones, according to Molina, 
is as good as veal; that of the full-grown animals is hard 
and dry, but is better falted than frefh. The hair is em- 
ployed in making caps or hats, and in the fabrication of 
fome forts of Peruvian cloth. 

Cametus Arcuanus, the chilibuqgue, or as fometimes 
called the Peruvian camel, moutons de Perou, and aries 
moromorus, is another animal of this family: the body is 
woolly and fmooth ; fnout curved upwards, and ears pendu- 
lous. It is thus fpeciiically deferibed by Molina. upon 
whofe authority it is inferted by Gmelin, in his edition of the 
Linnzan Syftema Nature, as a {pecics diftin& fromthe reft. 

This fpecies inhabits Peru and Chili, and is deferibed as 
meafuring about fix feet in length, and nearly four in height. 
It is covered with woolly hair, ard tn its general appearance 
is not unlike a ram. ‘The ears are flaccid or pendulous, the 
neck and legs long ; tail like that of a fheep, but fhorter in 
proportion; the wool is very foft, and the colour ef the 
animal is faid to vary in different individuals. being either 
brown, black, afh-coloured, or white. ‘Lhis animal was 
employed by the ancient inhabitants of Chili as a beaft of 
burthen, as well as in ploughisg : its wool was alfo ufed by 
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them in the manufacture of a fine filky cloth, or fluff. Its 
fleece is employed for a fimilar purpofe at this time. 

Cameirius Pvigieo; has the body fmooth and woolly; nofe 
flat, blunt, and tail ecreét. Molin. Hilt. Nat, Chil. = Vi- 
cuna, Vicurtna, and Picunnas, Vicognes, and Vigogne of dif- 
ferent authors. — 

The vicuna bears a general refemblance to the porn but 
is of a lighter and more delicate appearance, and of a fmaller 
lize; the head {maller, and fhorter in proportion ; the eyes 
remarkably large and full; the ears fomewhat fharper ; and 
the limbs more flender. ‘The colour on the upper parts is a 
reddifh brown, and the remainder of an ifabella colour, ex- 
cept the breatt,. belly, infides of the thighs, aud under part 
of the tail, which are white. he hair of this animal 1s of 
a very foft, wavy, and woolly nature, that on the breatt ig 
nearly three iuches long ; on the other parts not more than 
one inch ; the end of the tail is furnifhed like the brealt with 
long woolly hair. The indiv'dual deferibed by Buffon was 
of a fomewhat fierce difpofition, and frequently attempted 
to bite thofe who examined it. It was never oblerved to 
drink, and feemed to have the fame general habits and man- 
ners as the glama. 

This animal mhabits the loftief fummits of the Andes, 
and is allowed to afford a much fuperior wool to that of ei- 
ther of the former f{pecies. It was once domefticated in 
Peru asthe lama is at prefent ; but the breed 1s now loft, 
and they are only to be found at this period in a flate of na- 
‘ture among the mountains. The natives often go in purlut 
of the vicunas which they chafe with dogs, or take by itra- 
tagem, and kill them chiefly for the fake of their wool. It 
is clearly proved from paft experience, that thefe ufeful ani- 
mals might be dometticated with eafe, and that their do- 
meftication would be attended with contiderable advantage 
to individuals, and benefit to the ftate, were proper regula- 
tions adopted for this purpofe. But unlefs fome falurary 
meafures are taken, there is reafon to believe the whole race 
of thefe animals will be exterminated in a few years. When 
the Indians go out in chace of them, their only objeé& is to 
deftroy as many as poffible. It was no uncommon circum- 
ftance till of late years for a troop of thefe hunters to return 
home from the purfuit with the fkins of five hundred, or 
perhaps a thoufand of thefe animals. The hair is fold to 
the merchant upon the fkin, that he may be affured it is 
the genuine product of the vicuna, and not of the paco, 
which is rather of a coarfer quality. Very fine cloth is 
woven with the vicuna wool, both in Peru, and in Spain, 
to which country it is exported from Peru. Buffon fup- 
pofes the vicuna would be a valuable acquifition to Europe, 
could the breed be introduced, and propagated with fuc- 
cefs: he is led to imagine that they would thrive well on the 
Pyrennées and the Alps, nor is this improbable. It feems 
indeed to be in the contemplation of the prefent government 
of France, to bring the experiment to iflue by the introduc- 
tion of thefe animals from Peru into thofe mountainous re- 
gions, as Buffon fuggeited ; fo fully are the Freneh agri- 
culturiits of this time fatisfied of its practicability, and of 
the fuccefs that would attend it. 

{n the year 1774, a cloth-worker in Paris of the name of 
Breton, fabricated a piece of cloth of the vicuna wool, in 
its natural colour, which an{wered extremely well, and was 
fubmitred to the infpector general of commerce as an efla 
deferving the attention of government, and likely to become 
an object of public utility. He alfo dyed pieces of this 
cloth of various colours, as dark and light blue, crimfon, 
violet or purple, and fcarlet, and all with an equal degree 
of fuccefs. Other experiments were alfo tried by the 
French manvfaCturers fhortly after that time. Shawls in 


particular, formed of the vicuna wool, under the direétion 
of M. Decretot of the Louviers, are reputed to have been 
of great beauty ; and in the delicacy of texture, and foft- 
nefs, to emulate the rich fhawls of Cathmire. ‘Thefe parti- 
culars will be fufficient to thew of what real utility the culti- 
vation of the vicuna with due attention might become 
hereafter in Europe. 

Cameuus Paco, the paco, mt and alpaque of various 
authors, an animal nearly refembling the vicuna, and fpeci- 
fieally diflinguifhed by having no bunches; body woolly ; 
and fnout oblong. 

This fpecies is faid to be entirely confined to Peru, 
where the natives keep valt flocks of them for the fake of 
their wool, of which they prepare cloth of a filky lultre and 
foftnefs: Like the Vicuna, it is found in mountainous dif- 
tri¢ts in large herds, but is never obferved to affociate with 
thofe animals. Some fay it is of a more robuft make than 
the vicuna, and is covered with very long wool, which, in 
the wild animal, is of a dull purple colour, beneath white, 
and when tamed, varying with black, white, and tawny. 

The pacos are confidered as a fubordinate kind of animal 
to the lamas, much in the fame proportion as we value the 
afs with regard to the horfe: they are fmaller, and not fo 
ferviceable, but their fleeces are more ufeful.. Their wool is 
fine and long, only of a coarfer quality than that of the 
vicuna, and, with the latter, forms a confiderable article of 
merchandifc in South America. 

In a domettic ftate, the pacos are called by the Peruvians 
alpaques. The natural colour of the wool or fleece of the 
wild pacos, which refembles that of a dufky rofe, or rather 
more inclining to purplifh brown, is fo fixed, that it_under- 
goes no alteration u:der the hands of the manufacturer. 
They not only mak2 good gloves and ftockings of this wool, 
but alfo weave it into quilts and carpets, which fell at a high 
price, and form a valuable part of the Spanifh commerce. 
The pacos pofiefs many things in common with the lamas : 
they belong to the fame country, and are nearly of the fame 
difpofition ard manners: they bear much refemblance in 
figure to the lamas, but are fmaller: their legs fhorter, and 
their muzzles thicker and clofer. ‘ 

The wild pacos inhabit and pafture on the higheft parts 
of the mountains. Snow and ice feem rather to refrefh than 
to be inconvenient to them: they keep together in flocks, 
and run {wiftly. They are timid animals, for as foon as 
they perceive any perfon, they take flight, driving the'r young 
before them. The ancient monarchs of Peru rigoroufly pro- 
hibited the hunting of them, becaufe they multiply fo lowly ; 
but fince the arrival of the Spaniards in thofe parts, their 
number is greatly decreafed. The flefh of thefe animals is 
not fo good as that of the huanaco: they are chiefly fought 
after for their fleece, and the bezoars they produce. The 
method of taking them proves their extreme timidity. The 
hunters drive a flock of them into a narrow paflage, acrofs 
which they have flretched cords about four feet from the 
ground, with a number of pieces of linen or woollen cloth 
hanging to them. The animals are fo intimidated at thefe 
rags, agitated by the wind, that they ftop, and crowding 
together in a heap, are killed with the greateft eafe. But 
if there happen to be any of the huanacos among the flock, 
as they are lefs timid than the pacos, they leap over the 
cords, and the example being followed immediately by 
the whole drove, they efcape for. that time from their 
purfuers. 

As to the domeftic pacos, they are employed to carry 
burthens, like the lamas, but they can only bear a much 
lefs weight in proportion to their fize than the lama, feldom 
carrying more than from fifty to feventy pounds. They are, 
befides, 
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befides, of a more flubborn nature, and when once they 
lie down with theirload, they will fuffer any torment, fogner 
than rife. The Indians never make ufe of the milk of thefe 
avimals, becaufe they have {carcely enough to fupply their 
own young. The great profit derived from their wool in- 
duced the Spaniards to endeavour to naturalize them in Eu- 
rope: they tranfported numbers of them to Spain with this 
view, but the chmate not agreeing with their nature, they 
all died. ‘Thofe who brought them into Spain did not con- 
fider, that they cannot exift even in Peru, but in the coldeft 
regions, anid on the fummits of the loftieft mountains: that 
they are never found in the vallies, and if tranfported to warm 
countries, cannot long furvive the change from their natu- 
ral climate. Had they been fent to the Pyrennées, or other 
Alpine regions, it is poffible they might have afcended the 
mountains till they found of themfelves a climate fuited to 
their nature. At leaft, the experiment muft be ever fruit- 
lets, unlefs they can be accommodated with a climate as 
nearly agreeing with their own as the coldeft parts of Lu- 
rope will allow. 

Such animals as fubfift on vegetables, and live on the high 
mountains of Afia and Africa, produce that kind of animal 
coneretivn called bezoar, the virtues of which were formerly 
fo highly extolied. The pacos produce that particular fort 
Anown by the name of occidental bezoar, in great abundance, 
as do allo the buanacos, and the reft of the lama tribe, 
or Peruvian camels; but it is only from thofe animals, when 
in a flate of nature, that bezoar of any value can be ob- 
tamed. See Bezoar. 

The paco is confidered by fome naturalifts as an avimal 
forming an intermediate fpecies between the lama and vicu- 
na. Molina, in his “ Voyage to Chili,”’ has given a good 
defcription of the paco, the refult of which proves, that the 
paco is more robuft than the vicuna, has a much longer 
muzzle, and fleece of longer wool, but not fo fine. The 
Peruvians keep vail flocks of them for the fake of their wool, 
with which they fabricate ftufis that have the brilliancy of 
filk. This animal, which appears, however, to be fo abun- 
dant in Peru, we are told, is not found in Chili, either wild 
or in a {tate of domeltication. 

Came us, in Zoology, adpecies cf Tricnopa, found in 

vegetable infufions. ‘Vhis is thickith, hairy before, and 
emarginate on each fide in the middle. Mull, Zool. 
Dan. 
Came us, camelus indicus, camelus indicus verficolor, 
and camelopard of different writers are fynonyms of tie 
J.uinnean cervus camelo-pardalis, and Gmelinian Camero- 
PARDALIS Giraffa, which fee. 

CAMEN, or Kamen, in Geography, a town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Weltphalia, and county of Marck ; 
20 miles S. of Munfter. 

CAMENZ, atown of Lufatias 21 miles N.E. of Dref- 
den, and 13 W.N.W. of Budifien. 

CAMERA, in Antiquity, derived from the old German 
Cam, Cammer, crooked, whence our Englith semlo, arms 
in kembo. At firlt it fignified any winding or crooked plat 
of ground, as “ unam cameram terre,”’ ¢. e. a nook of land, 
Afterwards the word was applied to any vaulted or arched 
building ; and it was ufed in the Latin law-proceedings for 
the judge’s chamber, &c. camera ftellata,’’ the ftar- 
chamber, &c. 

Camera, or Camera, called alfo Camers, in Geography, 
acity of great note in Umbria. See Camerina. 

Camexa, Jial. a chamber. This word, when jomed to 
another, becomes a.mufical term: as mujfica di camera, com- 
pofitions for afmallband ; voce di camera, a feeble voice. 

- Maufica di camera isone of the three {pecies of compofition 
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under which all mufic nvay be’comprifed: asamufica di thiefag» 
church mufic; mujfica teatrale, theatrical mulic, including 
mufic for public concerts; and mufica di camera, chamber 
mufic. , 

Camera olay a contrivance for blowing the fire, for 
the fufion of ores, without bellows; by means of water 
falling through a funnel into a clofe veflul, which fends from 
it fo much air or vapour as continually blows the fire: if 
there be the fpace of another veffel for it to expatiate in by 
the way, it there lets fall its humidity, which otherwife. 
might hinder the work. ‘he contrivance was named camera 
fEvlia by. Kircher. Hook, Phil. Coll. N° 3. p. 80. See 
BeLiows, 

Camera ZIucida, a contrivance of Dr. Hook for making 
the image of any thing appear on a wall in a light room, ei- 
ther by day or night. Oppofite to the place or wall where 
the appearance is to be, make a hole of at leaft a foot in di- 
ameter, or if there bea high window with a cafement of this 
dimentiog in it, this willdo much better without fuch hole, 
or cafement opened. At a conveniext diltance, to prevent 
its being perceived by the company ia the room, place the 
objeét or picture intended to be reprefented, but in ag in- 
verted ‘fituation. If the picture be tranfparent, reflect the 
fun’s rays by means of a looking glafs, fo as that they may. 
pafs through it towards the place of reprefentation; and to 
prevent any rays from pafling afide it, let the pi€ture be en- 
compaffed with fome beard or cloth. Ifthe obje& be a fla- 
tue, or a living creature, it muft be much enlightened by 
cafting the fun’s rays on it, either by reflection, refra€tion, 
or both. Between this obje&t and the place of reprefenta- 
tion put a broad convex glafs, ground to fuch a conyexity, 
as that it may reprefent the obje& diftin€tly in fuch place. 
The nearer this is fituate to the cbje¢t, the more will the 
image be magnified on the wall, and the further the Icfs ; 
fuch diverfity depending on the difference of the fpheres of 
the glaffes. If the object cannot be conveniently mverted, 
there muft be two large glaffes of proper fpheres, fituate at 
fuitable dittances, eafily fad by trial, to make the repre- 
fentations ereét. This whole apparatus of object, glaffes, 
&c. with the perfons employed in the management of them, 
are to be placed without the window or hole, fo that they 
may not be perceived by the {peétators in the room, and the 
operation itfcif will be eafily performed. Phil. ‘Tranf. N° 35, 
Pa g4ls, legs 

Camera Olfcura, or Darx CHAMBER, in Optics, a ma- 
chine or apparatus fo conltructed, that principally by means 
of a convex glafs, or a convex glafs and plane mirror, the 
images of external cbjets are reprefented ona rough ground 
plane glafs, white paper, white wall, or other furface, in the 
moi vivid and dilting manner, with all their natural mo- 
tions, colours, fhades, &e. The tirfl invention of the camera 
obfcura has been afcribed to Baptia Porta.—See his Magia 
Naturalis, lib. xvii. cap. 6. firlt publiihed at Franktort 
about the year 1589 or 1591. The firit four books of this 
work were publifhed at Antwerpin 1560. But Dr. Freind, 
in his ** Hiftory of Phyfic,”? (vol. ii. p. 236.) obferves, 
that friar Bacon, who flourifhed in the beginning of the 13th 
century, deferibes the camera obfcura, and all forts of glafles, 
which magnify cr diminith any object, bring it nearer to 
the eye, or remove it farther off. See alfo Bacon’s ** Opus 
Majus’? by Dr. Jebb, p. 2363 andshis Epilttle ‘* ad Parifi- 
enfem,”’ and his ‘ Perfpective” cited by Dr. Plott in his 
“© Hiftory of Oxfordshire,” p. 2153 from which we may 
conclude, that he had a very accurate and extenfive acquaint- 
ance with the properties of various kinds of glaffes. b : 

Camera Obfcura, the ufe of ide, is mauifeld : it affils very 
much in explaining the nature and rationale of Pee and 
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Kence by fome it has been compared to the artificial eye, It 
exhibits the moft {triking and entertaining reprefentations of 
objects of all deferiptions, whether near or diltant, in their 

true perfpective, the colouring jut and natural, their light 
and fliadows correét, and all their motions and relative pofi- 
tions according to the original. By means of this intlru- 
ment, a perfon however unacquainted with drawing, may 
dilineate objets with great facility and correétnefs ; and to 
the flilful artifl it will be found indifpenfably ufeful in com- 
paring his fketches with the perfec reprefentations given in 
theeamera, and by obferving his detective imitations, he may 
correct, as much as poflible, his defigns. ‘l’o the delineations 
of that beautiful reprefentati6n called the Panorama, this 
inftrument has, proved of eflential ufe. 

Camera Obfeura, the theory of the, is contained in the fol- 
lowing propofition. ; 

Ifanexternalobje&, as A, Plate IIT. Optics, fig. 1, radiates 
its light through a {mall aperture C, in a fhutter of a per- 
fectly darkened room upon a white paper or painted {creen 
oppofite to it, an image of the object will be depiéted on 
the fereen in an inverted pofition. For the aperture C be- 
ing fuppofed very fmall, the rays. ifluing from the point B 
will fall on 8+ thofe from the points A and D will fall on a 
and d; wherefore, fince the rays ifluing from the feveral 
points are not blended, they will, by refieétion, exhibit its 
appearance on the fereen. But fince thefe rays, AC and 
BC, interfeét each other in the aperture, and the rays from 
the loweft points fall on the higheft, the fituation of the 
object will neceflarily be inverted. Hence, fince the angles 
at D and d, and the vertical ones are equal at C, B and 2, 
and A and a, will be alfo equal ; confequently, if the fereen 
where the objeé is delineated be parallel to it, ad : AB:: 
dC DC. 

That is, the height of the image will be to the height of 
the objet, as the diftance of the image from the aperture is 
to the diftance of the object from the fame. This proves, 
therefore, that the inverfion of the obje€t is not owing to any 
Jens that may be ufed in acameraobfcura. In this manner, 
the figures of the image are very faint and confufed, 
for want of a due degree of light, and its proper refrac- 
tions. ' 

Camera Obfcura, confiruétion of a, whereon the images of 
external objects are diitinGtly reprefented in their, genuine 
colours, light and fhade, &c. and either in an erect or in- 
verted pofition. 

1. Darken, in the moft perfe& manner poffible, a room or 
chamber; in the fhutter of one of the windows that faces the 
obje& to be reprefented, cut a {mall circular aperture, fee 
fig. 1. C. 

Hs In this aperture fix either a double or plain convex lens; 
if the latter, with the convex fide next the obje@. Its focus 
may be of any length between 3 and 6 feet. 

g: At a proper dittance, to be determined by experiment, 
or about the focal diftance of the lens, place perpendicularly 
a large furface of white paper or cloth, and on this the 
imagesvof the external objects direcily before the lens will be 
beautifully delineated, but in an inverted pofition. ‘The pa- 
per or cloth fhould be moveable, fo that the exaét diftance 
of the focus of the lens may be obtained, or the images will 
not be fhewn with their utmoft diltinéinefs. Thofe objets 
alfo fhould be fele&ted that are in the ftrongeft light, or il- 
luminated by the fun’s rays. In northern latitudes at noon- 
day, a window oppofite the north is beft; in the morning, 
facing the weft, and in the evening facing the eaft. In 
fouthern latitudes a window facing the fouth is beft at noon. 
The fhorter the focus the fmaler and brighter the images 
will appear ;. and the longer, the larger the objects 5. but_if 
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the focus be very long, from 20 to 40 feet, the fame light t 
y K 


being more dilated or {pread over a large furface, the images 
will appear fomewhat obfeure, and the colouring fainter. 


The images will be flill brighter if the fpe@tator fir flay w 


quarter of an hour in the dark, 

This is the molt perfect method of obtaining a reprefenta- 
tion of objects, from having but one refra@ting medium, but 
in fome cafes the inverted pofition of the images may be 
fome objection; to obviate whieh, the following methods 
may be ufed to make the picture ereét. Hold a true ground 
plain mirror flantwife againft your breaft, under an acute 
angle, and looking therein, you will fee all the images re- 
flored to their natural and ereét pofition, and with an addi- 
tion of lultre that they will receive from the refleétion of thie 
mirror. Or, which is a better way, and does not require 
a mirror near fo large, place a mirror above and rather near 
the lens, fo as to reflect the rays down upon a white furface, 
a fereen direétly under, or parallel to the mirror. Or, a 
large concave mirror may be placed before the piéture, at 
fuch a diflance that the image of the piture may appear be- 
fore the mirror, which will then be ereét, and appear pen- 
dant in the air. Another method, which is more direét, is by 
placing another convex lens ina partition behind the paper or 


fcreen, with the image at twice the focal diftance of the faid- 


lens, the axes of the two lenfes coinciding, in which cafe ano- 
ther picture of the images will be formed but ereét, as large 
as the firlt, but not fo bright, and with a contraéted 
field or extent of the pi@ure. Or, two lenfes of fhort foci 
in draw-out tubes, may be applied to the hole in the fhutter 
inftead of one, which will alfo produce an ereét pofition of the 
images, but the light will be lefs, the extent very limited, 
and ferve only for the reprefentation of bufts, {mall figures, 
&c. as hereafter to be defcribed. This method is but of 
little ufe and feldom practifed. 

The following defcription of cameras obfcuras’ has been 
communicated to us by Mr. William Jones, optician, Hol- 
born, as being the molt commodious and perfect, and what 
have been preferred, and are in general ufe, by the moft ficil- 
ful artifts :— 

Fig, 2. reprefents the feioptic ball, which is made of ma- 
hogany, and confifts of three parts, a frame, a ball, and a 
lens, The‘frame confifts of two piecesin a circular ferew rim, 
fitted one to the other, and both fo excavated as to admit, 
and keep fteady a {pherical ball perforated, which is voluble 
in its frame more or lefs eafily, as the parts of the frame are 
lefs or more ferewed together. At each end the hole in this 
ball is a ferew cell for containing a lens; thefe lenfes are of 
different focal lengths, and only one is to be ufed at a time, 
when the images are to be formed. The frame of this fcis 
optic ball is to be {crewed faft to the window thutter or window 
board of a well-darkened room, before a hole previoufly made 
therein. There are two brafs nuts and ferews, a, 4, fitted 
to the frame for that purpofe ; the ruts are fcrewed to the 
fhutter or board, fo that by means of the {crews the fcioptic 
ball may be the more readily attatched to, or detached from, 
the fhutter. Thisapparatus is very convenient,when experiments 
by a variety of lenfes may be defired. A, fig. 2, reprefents 
the pofition of a mirror when applied for reflecting down- 
wards the images in order to obtain the ereét pofitions ; if the 
frame be made to turn on an hinge, it will be the more ufe- 
ful to dire& the image to an oblique fcreen, or table, as may 
be required. Fig. 1. reprefents a darkened room with a lens 


attached to the fide or fhutter, or where the f{cioptic ball is - 


to be placed: E reprefents the moveable white paper 
fereen that receives the images of the objects formed b 
the lenfes, and is moveable to the diftance of the focal length 


of the.glafs.. AB fhews the.manner in which the buft, ftas- 
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tue, or picture, may be fixed on a fupport on the.outfide of 
the window, fo that an image may be formed upon the pa- 
per within, from which the artiil is to copy or delineate. Tor 
fuch proximate objects the focus of the lens mult be fhort, 
from 9 to 12 inches, or the fereen will be required to be at 
too remote a diltance from the lens. When the diftance of 
the object and the image are the fame from the lens, the 
image will be of the fame fizeas the object. When the objeét 
approaches nearer, the image will recede and enlarge, and 
Wc VETf{a. 

Zo bhi Solar Phenomena by means of the Scioptic Ball and 

Socket. 

The feioptic ball affords a very convenient method of 
forming an image of the fun in the darkened room. Ifa 
lens 10 or 12 teet focus be placed on it, and a white paper 
fcreen placed at its focus, in a perpendicular pofition to the 
rays, a diltinét image of the fun will be formed, about one 
inch diameter, on which will be confpicuoufly exhibited 
all the fpots or folar macule. At the time of a folar eclipfe, 
the whole progrefs of the moon, from the time of the firft 
contaét of the limbs to the lait, may, in this way, be ob- 
ferved very diltinétly. But the beft method is by coanecting 
a draw-out telefcope, with the ball of the focket, fig. 2. by 
{crewing the end with the object glafs to it, and taking out 
all the eye glaffes at. the other end, except the one next to 
the eye, then moving inwards the firlt tube till the image of 
the fun appear ditlinet; and you will havea bright image from 
12 to 20 inches diameter, according to the diftance of the 
fereen, which will, to any number of {petators, exhibit the 
folar phenomena intended to be viewed. 

Conflrudion of a Chamber Camera Objcura. 

The foregoing is the readieft and mott fimple methed of 
converting a room into a camera obfcura, but it is attended 
with thefe objections, that it only ferves for objects dire@tly 
facing the lens, and occafions always the trouble of darken- 
-ing the room, fixing and adjufting the apparatus, &c. Fig. 3. 
reprefents a roof fhaded like a dome or cupola, placed over 
.a building, profpect-room, or temporary room ere¢ted for 
the purpofe of a camera obfcura, and in this way affords the 
moft ready and advantageous plan for all furrounding objects. 
The whole dome A B may be made to turn round on fric- 
tion wheels, in a groove made in the roof for that purpofe, 
and to carry round with it the glaffes in the box C above, or 
which, in fome cafes, is a more manageable way, the box 
with the glaffes is made moveable in a groove round upon the 
dome, and is turned by means of a long rod by a perfon 
within. ‘The manner of fabricating fuch a dome and box 
will be evident to any good joiner by a mere infpection of the 
figure. The mahogany. box C is of a cubical form about 
6 or7 inches in the length of a fide ; a true ground mirror in a 
frame is placed diagonally in the box, and 1s moveable fome- 
what on an axis at its lower edge upwards and downwards, 
to refle& the rays from objets at various diflances ; under- 
neath this mirror, in-a round cell, at the bottom of the box, 
is fxed-a double convex lens, about 6 or 8 feet focus, and 
4 or 4% inches in diameter : this lens will form upon a white 
table D, placed on the floor below, the images of the ob- 
jects reflected by the mirror above, at the focal diltance of the 
lens. The diameter of this table fhould be 24 or 3 feet, ex- 
cavated on its furface to a {mall degree of concavity, or from 
a radins about the focus of the lens, in order, that the in- 
equality of the diftance of its furface from. the centre of the 
lens, prefenting the images indiftin@ at the circumference, 
whemthey are clearin the middle, may be obviated. The fur- 
face nralt be painted perfeGtly white, or, which is better, cover- 
ed with a:thin coating of plaiter or ftucco. The pillar of the 
table fhould be madewith.afcrew working in a female one cut 
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in the pedeftal, fo that by turning round the table and forew 
its {urface may either be clevated or depreffed, as may be ne- 
ceflary, to admit of the clearelt and beil defined pi@ture of the 
images poflible. ‘To perfons having dwellings upon elevated 
fituations commanding extenfive profpeéts over countries, 
rivers, the fea, &c. a machine of this bind conkructed over 
it will afford more delight and entertainment, as well as ufe 
to an artift, than any perfon would imagine, who had net 
previoufly been a witnels to fuch an effect. ‘lo thofe who may 
not with to be at the expence of a dome, Mr, Jones recom- 
mends the box fitted to a wooden pyramidical trunk, (fec 
Jig: 4) which trunk can be fixed on the ridge of the root of 
a houte_or chamber, by a*common carpenter, and a flat 
fliding cover to flide on at A, to cover the trunk when the 
box of glaffes B is taken away after ufe. ‘Thecamera boxes, 
with the glaffes completc, and ready for fixing, are made by 
Meflrs. Jones, of Holborn, and cther Opticians. Metallic mir- 
rors have been ufed inftead of glafs ones for cameras, they 
refleét more light, and confequenily thew the images brighter, 
but their liability to tarnifh and corrode is an infurmount- 
able objection to their general ule. 

Cameras Obfcuras, confirndion of portable. The giaffes of 
a camera obicura are frequently fitted to a portable machine 
fhutting up in the form of acheft, or book, to as to be port- 
able, and calily tranfported from place to place, and carried 
about by the artit. ‘he apparatus within is contrived 
to fold outwards, and form a machine as reprefented at 
Ag. 5, and it is contrived upon the mott convenient plan of any 
hitherto conftruéted. It is reprefented as placed together 
for ufe. The lid front A, and the flides, ove fhewn at B, 
by means of hinges turn up to the height of about two feet 
from the cafe C DE, and are faflened together by {mall 
brafs hooks. The head and fliding box, with glaffes F, alfo 
faften on by hooks within. The lens of about 25 inches 
focus is placed under the true parallel glafs mirror, and forms 
the images on a white fheet of paper, placed in the bottom 
of the cheft. To view the images the face is applied clofe 
to a picce under A for that purpofe, and to trace the out- 
line, or copy them, the arm at the fame time is applied in 
the cloth ficeve under H. The box F flides om a fquare 
tube, and by means of a brafs rack and pinion G the lens is 
adjuited, while the images are viewing, to its proper focal 
diitance from the white paper below. The images formed 
on the paper have a correct and natural refemblance to the 
original objects ; no inverfion takes place, and even names and 
letters on opjeé&ts are in their direct order. ‘This camera 
is converted into aninitrument for magnifying perfpeétive 
prints and drawings, and forms the belt poflible apparatus for 
that purpofe. ‘The head F G and tube are to be entirely re- 
moved, as well as the front A, and cloth € D, and another 
head with a diagonally-placed mirrer and large convex lens, 
Jig. 6. fubttituted, and allo hooked on. The priuts are to 
be placed at the bottom of the cheit, and as the camera cc fe 
is open, the print will be illumined either by day light or 
candle light, as required. ‘The print is viewed by reflection 
in an horizontal-direCtion, by the cyes being placed before the 
large convex lens. When the fides and front are unhooked 
and folded down into the chett, they all lie clofe, and admit 
the head to: lie under them ; and the dimenfions of the chelt, 
when thus fhut up, do not exceed 2 feet in length, 20 
inches in breadth, and 5 inches in depta, 

The moft portable kind of Camera cbfcura is that repre- 
fented at fig. 7, and is that moft frequently ufed among 
artifts, on account of its convenient dimentions. . The images 
are reflected on arough ground plane glafs, and are more 
vivid than thofe formed on ‘paper, by the Camera above de- 
fcribed. It is made of mahogany, and of various dimenfions, 
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fome fo forall as to be carvied in the pocket. The fens at 
the front A is fixed in the cell, in the front of a fquare draw- 
out tube, and is of a focus equal to the length of the box 
when the drawer is half drawn out; and @ plain mirror ts placed 
diagonally at the angle of 45°, at the end of the box, as 
fthewn by the dotted fine ab, which reflects the rays tranf- 
mitted by the lens up to the upper fide of the plane rough- 

round tale, the rough fide ee above, under the folding 

arkening cover, and there forming the images of the ob- 
jeéts before the lens at A: the ufe of the draw is to adjutt 
the proper diftance of the lens from the mirror, according to 
the variable diftances of proximate objects. ‘lhe images on 
the rough glafs exhibit a beautiful perfpeCive picture, alfo 
the profile of a perfon feated in a room ina {trong light be- 
fore the camera, and more particularly if the fun illumine the 
objeét; and may be readily traced on the rough furface of the 

lafs by a black lead pencil, or by what is preferable, red 
“rench chalk, and then white paper being gently placed on 
the glafs, the lines will be taken correctly off. If very thin 
white paper is merely placed upon the glafs, the images may 
be difcerned, though faintly, fufficient to afford the means 
of tracing correctly. The nearer the object or features are 
to the camera the larger will be the image, and an additional 
lens of a fhorter focus is fometimes fitted to be fubitituted 
for the other, when the images of very near objects are 
wanted. Some artifls who take profiles take out the rough 
glafs from its cell, invert the camera, and by a ftand fup- 
port it about 10 or 12 inches above the white paper on the 
table. The image will then invertedly be formed on the paper, 
and they trace it with a pencil in a corre&t manner, and with 
lefs trouble than by the other method. Meflis. Jones, of 
Holborn, make an improved camera of this kind, by joining 
the fide of the camera and drawer in the middle with canvas 
cloth, as fhewn at the lines BG: the back C turns inward 
with the mirror, clofe up to the rough glafs, and the front 
EF above, over the top, fo that the whole camera may fold 
down into a flat. form, and go into a very portable flat 
leather itrap cafe, making it the moft portable poffible for 
perfons travelling. Inclulive of the rough glafs has fome- 
times been placed a double convex lens to relieve the images, 
and from more light being thus refraéted, the images are 
fhewn with great beauty and extraordinary brighitnefs, even 
furpafling the original. 
rough glafs is placed over this lens, though the contours, or 
outlines, are not fo fharp or diftin@ as when the rough glafs 
is ufed only by itfelf. ‘This improvement was affumed fome 
years ago, by a perfon of the name of Storer, as a difcovery, 
and called a delineator, but without the lea{t pretenfions, it 
being previoufly well known by the moit eminent opticians, 
and it was, in the year 1758, noticed by Mr. Hooper, in his 
Rational Recreations, vol. u. p. 29. Guyot’s Recreations 
Phy fiques, tom. ii. recr. 35. art.2. Mr. Harris, in his “ Op- 
tics,”’ b.1i. § 4. has deferibed a variety of contrivances for con- 
verting the portable camera into a fhew box for viewing prints. 

CAMERARIA, in Botany (named by Plumier in ho- 
nour of Joachim Camerarius jun. a phyfician and botanift of 
Nuremberg, who flourifhed m the latter part of the 16th 
century, and publifhed an improved edition of Matthiolus in 
Latin and German, and fome other botanical works). Linn. 
gen. 300. Schreb. 423. Willd. 484. Juff. 145. Vent. 2. 
423. Clafs and order, pentandria monogynia. Nat. ord. 
Contorte. Lin. Apocinee. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. perianth one leafed, {mall, with five acute 
teeth. Cor. funnel-fhaped; tube long, {welling out at the 
bafe and at the top; border flat, with five lanceolate obligue 
fegments. Stam. tilaments five, fmall, attached to the middle 
of the tube; anthers converging. Pif. germs two, with 
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lateral = ftyle fearcely any; fligma obfenre. 
Peric. follicules two, horizontally reflexed, oblong, com 
ie obtufe at both ends, with two oppofite lob 6 at the 
vale of each. Seeds numerous, egy fhaped, compreffed, with 
a membranous ring at their bafe by which they are attached 
to the receptacle lengthwife in a tingle row, an imbricated 
manner, and inverted direétion. 

Ef.Ch. Corolla contorted. ollicnles two, horizontal. 
Seeds inferted by a membrane. ° 

Species, 1. C. Jatifolia, baltard mangenecl, Linn. Sp. 
Jacq. Amer. 37. tab. 182. Plum. ic. 72. fig.1. Brown, 
Jam. 182. Lam. Illuft. Pl.173. fig. 2. Leaves egg: 
fhaped, acute at both ends, tranfverfely ftriated.”” A tail 
elegant tree, about 30 feet high, abounding with an acrid 
milky juice. Trunk flvaight and thick. Branches generally 
dichotomous. Leaves oppofite, petioled, entire, rather iff, 
fhining. P/oqvers white, peduncted, ter minating the branches. 
A native of the Welt Indics and South America. 2. C. 
zeylanica, Willd. Retz. Ob. 4. p. 24. (Apocin-Nerium, 
Linn. Zeyl. 404. Leaves oblong, egg -Shaped, acuminate, 
tranfverfely {triated in terminal and axillary. corymbs. Its 
leaves are longer and flowers fmaller than thofe of the pre- 
ceding fpeciks. A native of Ceylon. 3. C. lutea, Willd. 
Lam. Encyc. (C. Tamaquarina ard Guianenfis, Aubl. 1. 
p- 260.) © * Leaves oblong egg-thaped, reticularly veined ; 
umbel peduncled, few-flowered.”” A fhrub three cr four 
fect hizh, four or five inches in diameter. S%em with a green- 
ith {mooth bark ; branches long, {traight, fubdivided. Leaves 
oppolite, entire, {mooth, on fhort petioles. FYoqwers ycllow, 
large, pedunculated, of a pleafant {mell, growing in umbels 
from the forks of the branches. A native of Guiana. Its 
branches, when cut, yicld a milky juice. The Tamaquarina 
and Guianesfis of Aublet are fuppofed by La Marck and 
Willdcnow to be only varieties of the fame {fpecies. The 
flowers and leaves of the latter are fmaller. 4. C. angufli- 
folia, Lien, Sp. Plum. Ic. 72. fig. z. Lam. liluft. Pl. 1734 
fig. 3.  ** Leaves linear.” A fhrub about eight feet high. 
Stem irregularly branching. Leaves oppolite, entire. Flowers 
loofe, at the ends of the branches. It abounds with an 
acrid milky juice. A native of the Weit Indies and South 
America. 

Camrrarta (Dillen.). See Monta fontana. 

CAMERARIUS, or Chamberlain, in Antiquity, an officer 
who had the care of the dermitory in ancient religious 
houfes. rs 

CamMERARIUS, JoAcuiM, in Biography, an elegant Ger- 
man fcholar and biblical writer, was born at Bamberg in 
Franconia in 1500; and was no lefe diflinguithed for his elo- 
quence than for b's knowkdge of the languages, hiftory, 
mathematics, and politics. He was honoured with the 
friendfiip of Charles V., Maximilian II., and other princes ; 
and by che diligence and zeal with which he delivered his 
le&tures at Nuremberg. Tubingen, and Leiplic, he very much 
contributed to promcte the caufe of umiverfal fcience, and 
more efpecially the ftudy of elegant literature. He tranf- 
lated from Greek izto Latin, parts of Herodotus, Demof- 
thenes, Xenophon, Euclid, F: mer, Theocritus, Sophocles, 
Lucian, Galen, Chryfoftom, Theodorct, Aviftides, Nice. 
phorus, Gregory of Nyffa, &c. He aifo wrote in Latin the 
lives of Mctan¢ihon and Heffivs: and compofled * Com- 
mentaties on the New Teflamert,”? in which, fays Motheim, 
(Eccl. Hilt. vol. iy.), ‘ he expounds the feriptures merely in 
@ grammatical and critical manner; and laying afide all des 
bated points of dodrine and religious controverfy, unfolds 
the fexfe of each term, and the fpirit of each phrafe, by the 
rules of criticifm, and the genius of the ancient langage, in 
which he was a very uncommon proficient.” The: lait edi- 
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tion of this commentary was printed at Cambridge in 1642. 
[t is bound with Beza’s Greek Teftament, printed at Cam- 
bridge in the fame year. Camerarius frequently quotes a 
MS. which he defcribes as ancient, and which is noted 88 
in the firit part of Wetitein’s New Teftament. He likewife 
publifhed a catalogue of the bifhops of the principal fees ; 
Greck epiftles; accounts of his journies in Latin verfe ; 
epigrams of the ancient Greek poets; a commentary on 
Plautus; and feveral other learned works, Turnebus, 
H. Stephens, Lipfius, Beza, and many others diftinguifhed 
for their literature, concur in bearing ample teftimony to his 
talents and learning. He died in 15743 and left feveral 
fons, who were eminent for their literary attainments. Gen. 
Dict. 

Camerartius, JoacuiM, a phyfician of learning and emi- 
nence, was born at Nuremberg in t534, where he received 
the rudiments of his education. As his mind was early 
turned to the ftudy of botany and medicine, with the view 
of improving himfelf, he vifited the principal feminarics in 
Germany, and thence went to Padua, and afterwards to 
Bologna, where he took the degree of do€torin 1562. ‘'wo 
years after he returned to Nuremberg, and by his fuperior 
fill and ability, aided perhaps by the high character his 
father had borne, who was efteemed one of the reftorers of 
literature, he conciliated to himfelf the favour of the princi- 
pal perfonages in the city. Under their patronage, in 1592, 
he founded a medical college, ofgwhich he was appointed 
dean or prefident, and in that fituation continued to direct 
the affairs of the inttitution for the remainder of his life. 
Mindful of his favourite obje&, botany, he formed an ex- 
tenfive garden, ftored with the choicett plants, the cultivation 
of which he fuperintended with great affiduity. He alfo 
aflifted the landgrave of Heffe with his advice in forming a 
botanical garden; and with a view of diffeminating the 
knowledge of plants, he purchafed the collections of Gefner 
and Wolfe, which he methodifed, and correéted, and with 
confiderable additions from his own flores, together with the 
works of Matthiolus, be publifhed them in 1586, under the 
title of “ De Plantis Epitome utiliffima Petri Andree Mat- 
thioli novis Iconibus et Defcriptionibus plurimis diligenter 
auGta,” gto. ‘* Hortus Medicus et Philofophicus, in quo 
plurimarum Stirpium breves Defcriptiones, nove Icones non 
pauce, continentur,” 4to. 1588. “ Opercula de Re Rultica, 
quibus, preter alia, Catalogus Rei Botanice et Ruitice Scrip- 
torem veterum et recentiorum infertus eft,’? 1577, 4to. 
Alfo “ De recta et neceflaria Ratione prefervandi a Pettis 
Contagione,”’ 1583, with other fmall traé&ts on the fame 
fubje&t, and three centurics of emblems. On his death, 
which happened October 11, 1598, he was fucceeded by his 
fon Joachim, in his praétice and in the honour of being 
dean of the college. Hailer. Bib. Botan. Eloy. Dic. 
Hitt. 

Camerarius, Exvras Ropotpn, fon of Rodolph John 
C. a phylfician of eminence at Tubingen, was bora in 1640. 
Following the fteps of his father, he was made do¢tor, and 
foon after profeflor of medicine in the untverlity of Tubingen, 
which office he held to the time of his death, which hap- 
pened on the 7th of June 1695. He was author of nume- 
rous differtations on the fubjet of medicine, in which are 
detailed fuch rare cafes as had occurred in his practice. 
Among them, *. Hiltoria Anatomica Renum et Veficz,” 
1683, gto. In this he gives an account of a difleGtion of a 
perfon who died of an affection of the kidneys. Of one of 
the kidneys there only remained the external membrane, 
which was full of purulent matter, into which the kidney 
had been refolved. 

By his father «* Sylloge Memorabilium Medicina, et Mi- 
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rabilium Nature Arcanorum, Centuriz iv. ;” among them 
are two cafes containing accounts of a portion of the tongue 
being regenerated, after being removed by an operation. 
Haller. Bib. Med. et Chirurg. 

Camerarius, Exias Ronoen, fon of the former, pros 
feffor of medicine at the univerfity of Tubingen, and firft 
phyfician to the duke of Wirtemberg, was author of nume- 
rous differtations and treatifes on diflerent branches of medi- 
cine, which appeared in fucceffion from the year 1691 to 
1733. He was a learned and ingenious, rather, Haller fays, 
than an experienced pra¢tical phyfician. His difquifitions 
are alfo on fubjects that are rather calculated to gratify. 
curiofity, than to advance our knowledge in the method of 
treating and curing difeafes: viz. “ An liceat Medico pro 
Salute Matris Abortum procurare ?”? 1697, 4to.; ‘* Machine 
Humane cum Thermometro, Barometro, et Hygrometro 
Analogia,” 1721, 4to. ; ‘ De Calculis in Veficula fellea 
repertis,’’? 1724, 4to.; ** Magici Morbi Hiftoria attentius 
penfitata.”” Some however are praétical. “ De Podagra.” 
“De Hydrope Uteri,” &c. In his larger work, “ Dif- 
fertationes Taurinenfes Epiftolice xx. ad illuftres Germanie 
et Italie Medicos,”’ Tubing. 1718, 8vo. he gives an account 
of fome rare and unufual complaints, which had fallen under 
his notice ; among others, of catalepfy, of mania occafioned 
by difappointment in love cured by exciting terror, of lofs of 
memory occafioned by a blow on the hinder part of the head, 
&c. Haller. Bib. Med. et Chirurg. 

CAMERIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, in 
the territory of the Sabines, according to Livy; called 
Camerium by Pliny, and Camariaby Steph. Byz.and Dionyf. 
Halic. The two laft fay, that it was a colony of citizens 
from the city of Alba. : 

CAMERINA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
Ecclefiaftical ftate, and marquifate of Ancona, near the 
Apennine mountains, the fee of a bifhop immediately fubje& 
to the pope, and containing 19 convents; 71 miles N.E. 
from Rome, and 38 S.W. from Ancona. The ancient city 
of this name was treacheroufly furprifed in the days of its 
glory by Dionyfius the tyrant, who delivered it up to the 
Carthaginians; and, deftitute from that period of walls or 
fortifications, it was afterwards demolifhed, and now lies 
buried under the fand. Its territory belongs to the prince 
de Bifcaris, who has found a number of curious and valuable 
antiquities. : 

CAMERINUM. See Camarinum 

CAMERLINGO, or Camaruinco, the chamberlain 
of the pope’s court, or the perfon who has the adminiftra- 
tion of the apoftolical chamber. 

The word imports as much as keeper of: the chamber, or 
treafurer ; though the camerlingo has divers other jurifdic- 
tions which have no relation to the office of treafurer. The 
name anciently denoted a cubicularius, or gentleman of the 
bed-chamber ; but this is now exprefled by cameriere. The 
camerlingo is the moft confpicuous officer in the court of 
Rome ; becaufe all the revenues of the holy fee are managed 
by the chamber of which he is pretident. 

This office was anciently performed by the archdeacon of 
Rome, a dignity which was fupprefled by pope Gregory 
VII. as of too great power and intereft ; infomuch that he 
could often controul the pontiff himfelf, and generally by 
his intrigues raifed himfelf to the papacy. In his ftead was 
placed a cardinal, under the title of camerlingo, who is af- 
fifted in his function by twelve prelates called clerks of the 
chamber, clerici de camera. ; : 

The cardinal camerlingo, on the death of a pope, does 
not enter the conclave with the reft, to affift at the eleGion 
of a new one, but ftays without, keeps poffeffion of the 
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pope’s apartment in the Vatican; and whenever he sroes 
abroad is attended by the Swifs guards, like the pope 
himfelf, He even coins money in his own name, and 
with his own arms; and, in fine, is a kind of vice-pope, 
ee the ecclefiattical fate during the vacancy of the 

oly fee. 

1 he cardinals have alfo their camerlingo, or treafurer of 
their college, diltinét from that of the pope: the former is 
elected every year, whereas the latter is for life. ‘The per- 
fon chofen to this office has the receipt of all the revenues 
belonging to the college, which he is to diltribute at the 
end of the year in equal portions to the cardinals then at 
Rome; thofe who are abfent having no fhare therein after 
they have been fix months from court. 

CAMERON, Joun, in Biography, one of the moft fa- 
mous divines amongft the Dachaadts of France, in the 17th 
century, was born at Glafgow, in Scotland, about the year 
rs8o, and taught Greek there, till he removed to Bour- 
deaux in 1600. Here he acquired fuch celebrity by the 
fluency with which he fpoke Greck, that he was appointed 
to teach the learned languages at Bergerac. He afterwards 
became profeffor of shiletephy at Sedan; but returning to 
Bourdeaux in 1604, he devoted himfelf to the ftudy of divi- 
nity. Upon being appointed tutor to the fons of the chan- 
cellor of Navarre, he accompanied them to Paris, Geneva, 
and Heidelberg. After having difcharged the office of a 
minifter at Bourdeaux, which he affumed in 1608, for 10 
years, he accepted the profefforfhip of divinity at Saumur. 
Upon the difperfion of that academy by the public commo- 
tions in 1621, he removed to England, and taught divinity 
at his own houfe in London. King James, inclined to fa- 
your him on account of his fuppofed attachment to the 
hierarchy, made him matter of the college, and profeffor of 
divinity at Glafgow; but after holding this office, which 
he found to be unpleafant to him, for a year, he returned 
to Saumur, where he read private Jeétures. From thence, 
he removed in 1624 to Montauban; where the difturbances 
excited by the emiffaries of the duke de Rohan, led him to 
remonftrate againft the principles which produced them, 
with more zeal than prudence. This occafioned his being 
infulted by a private perfon in the ftreets and feverely 
beaten: and this treatment fo much affeéted him, that he 
foon after died, in 1625, at the early age of 46 years. Bayle 
reprefents him as “a man of great parts and judgment, of 
an excellent memory, very learned, a good philofopher, 
good-humoured, liberal not only of his knowledge, but his 
purfe, a great talker, a long-winded preacher, little verfed 
in the fathers, inflexible in his opinions, and inclined to tur- 
bulence.” He was one of thofe who attempted to recon- 
cile the dodtrine of predéftination, as it had been taught at 
Geneva, and confirmed at Dort, with the fentiments of 
thofe who reprefent the deity as offering the difplays of his 
goodnefs and mercy to all mankind. His opinion was main- 
tained and propagated by Mofes Amyraut, and feveral 
others of the moft learned among the reformed minifters, 
who thought Calvin’s doétrine too harfh. They were called 
Universarists. Cameron likewife maintained the poffibi- 
lity of falvation in the church of Rome. After his death, 
his theological le€tures were printed at Saumur, in 3 vols. 
4to. 1626-28, and afterwards with fome additional pieces, 
at Geneva, in one vol. fol. His remarks on the New Tef- 
tament, under the title of “ Myrothecium Evangelicum,” 
were printed at Geneva in 1632. Gen. Di&. Mosheim, 
E. H: vol. ty. 

_ Cameron, or the Black Pagoda, in Geography, lies on 
the coaft of Golconda, in the bay of Bengal, between Man- 
chepatam and Cape Palmiras, : 
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Campnon, a river on the weft coalt of Africa, 8... from 
Calabar river, the entrance of which is N. lat. 4°, and E. 
long. 11° 20/. 

Camunon Cape. See Camanon. 

CAMERONIANS, in Zechefiaflical Hiflory, a fet or 
party in Scotland, who feparated from the Prefbyterians in 


1666, and continued to hold their religious affemblics in the 
fields. 

The Cameronians took their denomination from Richard 
Cameron, a famous field-preacher, who refufing to accept 


the indulgence to tender econfciences granted by king 
Charles (1. as fuch an acceptance feemed an acknowledg - 
ment of the king’s fupremacy, and that he had before a 
right to filence them, made a defeétion from his brethren, 
and even headed a rebellion, in which he was killed. His 
followers were never entirely reduced till the revolution, 
when they voluntarily fubmitted to king William. The 
Cameronians adhered rigidly to the form of government ef- 
tablifhed in 1648. 

Cameronians, or Cameronires, is alfo the denomina» 
tion of a party of Calvinifts in France, who afferted, that 
the caufe of men’s doing good or evil proceeds from the 
knowledge which God infufes into them; and that God 
does not move the will phyfically, but only morally, in vir- 
tue of its dependence on the judgment of the mind. They 
had this name from John Cameron, of whom an account has 
been given under the article Cameron. 

The Cameronians are a fort of mitigated Calvinifts, and 
approach to the opinion of the Armintans. Sce Univer= 
sALisTs, hypothetical. 

CAMEROTTA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the Principato Citra; nine miles S.W, of Policaftro, 

CAMERTA, in Ancient Geography, a town to the right 
of the route from Otricoli to Rimini. Strabo. . 

CAMES, in Geography, a town of the ifland of Cuba; 
40 miles W. of Bayamo. 

Cames Point, a low point two leagues N. from Manta 
harbour, on the coaft of Peru. 

Cames, in the Manufadures, a name given to the {mall 
flender rods of caft-lead, of which the glaziers make their 
turned lead. 

Their lead being caft into flender rods of twelve or four- 
teen inches long each, is called the came; fometimes alfo 
they call each of thefe rods a came, which being afterwards 
drawn through their vice, makes their turned lead, 

CAMICUS, Camici, and Camicos, Platonella, or Pla 
toni, in Ancient Geography, a town of Sicily, on the banks of a 
river of the fame name, N.W. of Agrigentum. The river 
ss into the fea near Capo Bianco, fo called from its co- 
our. 

CAMIGARA, a town of India, on this fide of the 
Ganges. Ptolemy. 

CAMIGUIN, in Geography, one of the Philippine iflands, 
about ro leagues in circuit, and known by two high woody 
mountains. N., lat. 9° 30!. 

CAMILIANUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Italy, in Umbria, inhabited by the Camelani. 

CAMILLA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Parruro, 
(Nymph. Phal.) found in Europe. The wings are indent- 
ed, black, glefled-with blue, with a white band on both 
fides, and {pot oF the fame; pofterior wings beneath at the 
bafe filvery and immaculate. Fabr. &c. This is papilio lus 
cilla of Efper, and papilio rivalaris of Seopoli. This fpecies 
defcribed by Efper under the name of camilla, is not the 
above infe&, but the Fabrician P. lucilla. 

CAMILLI and Camitus, in Antiquity, boys and girls 
of ingenuous birth, who miniftered in the facrifices of the 

< Hz gods ; 
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gods; and efpecially thofe who attended the flamen dialis, 
or priefl of Jupiter. 

‘l’'he word feems borrowed from the language of the an- 
cient Hetrurians, where it lignificd minifer, and was changed 
from ca/millus. 

The Lufcans alfo gave the appellation Camillus to Mer- 
cury, in quality of miniiter of the gods. 

CAMILLUS, Marcus Furius, in Biography, one of 
the Patrician family of thé Furii at Rome, by whom it was 
firlt raifed to eminence. [a the year of Rome 353 he ferved 
the office of cenfor, and in the roth year of the fiege of 
Veii, A. U. 359. B.C. 395, he was created diGtator, def- 
tined, fays Livy, by the fates to take the city, and to fave 
his country. After previous vows, Camillus prepared for 
profecuting the fiege with vigour; and having defeated the 
wnited force of the enemy in the field, he led his army to 
Ve. | The affailants from without being aided by a chofen 
band who had entered the city by a mine which had been 
conftruéted under the wal!s, and carried as far as the cita- 
del, Veii, which had been the rival of Rome in power, 
and its fuperior in f{plendour, was obliged to furrender 
amidit the fhricks and lamentations of the inhabitants, and 
after having exhibited a fceue of blood and flaughter, which 
made even Camillus fhed tears of fympathy and compaflion, 
Eftimating the opulence of the city by the fpoils which 
it yielded to the victors, and refleing on the import- 
ance of this conqueft, which had been delayed ten years, 
Camillus is faid to have lifted up his hands to heaven, and 
to have implored the Gods, that ‘if his own and the good 
fortune cf the Romans appeared too great in their fight, 
and that it was neceflary to counterbalance it by fome dif- 
grace, that they would be pleafed to caufe it to fall on him 
alone, and to {pare the commonwealth.””? On the day after 
the capture of Veii, the prifoners were fold for flaves, and 
the fums thus raifed remitted to the public treafury. ‘The 
triumph of the di€tator was fingularly magnificent, and the 
chariot of the victor was drawn by four white horfes; but 
the pomp and f{plendour of it offended the Roman people ; 
and Camillus, who from this time was regarded as the head 
of the Patrician party, became an objet of popular jealoufy. 
Camillus, however, after having fulfilled his vows, abdicated 
the diétatorfhip. Two years after this event, Camillus was 
again chofen one of the military tribunes, and entrufted with 
the conduét of an expedition again{t the Falifci, Having 
invefted Falerii, the capital of thefe people, an incident oc- 
entred, which afforded him an opportunity of difplaying a 
degree of juftice and generofity, that was highly honourable 
to himfelf and to the Roman character. A fchoolmatter of 
the place, to whofe care the children of all the moft illuf- 
trious perfons were committed, contrived, under a pretence 
of exercifing them in thofe appropriate {parts to-which they 
were accuitomed, to bring them to the Roman lines; and, 
upon being led to the Roman general, he delivered them 
into his hands, informing him, that with thefe children, he 
in effect furrendered to him the town which he was belieg- 
ing. ‘ Traitor,’? faid Camillus, with a menacing afpect, 
* you do not addrefs yourfelf with your impious prefent ei- 
ther to a general or a people that refemble you. We have 
indeed no exprefs and formal alliance with the Falifci, but that 
which nature has eftablifhed between all men both does, and 
fhall fubfift between us. War has its rights, as well as peace ; 
and we have learned to make it with no lefs juftice than va- 
lour. We are in arms, not againit an age which is {pared 
even in cities taken by affault, but againit men, armed like 
ourfelves ; men, who without any previous injury from us, 
attacked the Roman camp at Veii. Thou, to the utmoft 
of thy power, haft exceeded them by a new and different 
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kind of crime; but for me, I thall conquer as at Veii, by 
Roman arts, by valour, works, and pericverance.” After 
this reproof, Camillus ordered the traitor to be f{lripped, and 
to have his hands tied behind him ; and providing his young 
{cholars with rods, he directed them to drive bim back into 
the city and to fcourze him ail the way. Upon their arri- 
val, the citizens, overcome by this inftance of generous con- 
du& on the part of Camillus, fent deputies to treat of a 
furrender. Camillus referred them to the fenate, who ad- 
mitted the Falifci into the number of the allies of the Ro- 
mans, on condition of their defraying the expences of the 
war. The noble general returned to Rome with a much 
more fubthantial glory than that of his fuperb and pompous 
triumph after the capture of Veil. The army, however, 
was in no fmall degree irritated by being difappointed of its 
expected plunder. 

Four years of turbulence fucceeded the furrender of Falerit, 
during which Rome underwent the changes of a return to 
the confular government, of an interregnum, and of a renewal 
of the admimitration by military tribunes. Whilf the 
Gauls in their irruption into Italy had advanced as far as 
Clufium in Etruria, the Romans were heedlefs of their dane 
ger; and encouraged a profecution againft their general Ca- 
millus, on a charge of having embezzled fome of the fpoils 
of Veil. Well informed with regard to the iffue of this pro- 
fecution, he refolved to prevent the indignity of a formal 
condemnation by a voluntary exile. Having taken leave of 
his family and friends, he advanced in filence towards the 
gates of the city ; and then turning about and ftretching his 
bands towards the capitol, he fupplicated the Gods, “ that 
if he were innocent, they would make his ungrateful country 
regret his abfence as foon as poMible.”” He then retired to 
Ardea; and the Romans impofed upon him a heavy fine, 
Inthe courfe of the Gallic war, a party of the Gauls, which 
had been ravaging the country, whillt Brennus their general 
was befieging Rome, was led by chance towards the city of 
Ardea. Camillus, as foon as he heard of their approach, 
rouzed the inhabitants to arm in their own defence. His 
efforts were not ineffeétual ; under his condu&t they marched 
out to meet the enemy ; and falling on them at night, when 
they had abandoned themfelves to intemperance and diforder, 
a great {laughter enfued; the whole body of them was dif- 
perfed, and molt of thofe who efcaped were killed by the in- 
habitants of the country of Antium, whither they had fled, 
‘The fame of this victory foon {pread through the neighbour- 
ing cities ; andthe Roman fugitives at Veii were enccuraged 
to rally, and intreated Camillus to take them under his com» 
mand. With this requeft he delayed complying, from are- 
gard to the laws of his country, till the citizens in the capitol 
had confirmed their choice. But as the city was invefted by 
the Gauls, it was difficult to gain accefs to this fortrefs. An 
intrepid youth, however, undertook the charge, and upoa 
his arrival in the capitol, the fenate was affembled ; and he 
returned as {peedily as poffible with a revocation of the decree- 
by which Camillus had been condemned, and an unanimous 
nomination of him to the office of dictator. Camillus, thus 
reinvefted with authority, invited the difperfed Romans and 
their allies to his camp ; and foon found himfelf at the head 
of 40,coo men, With this force he fo harafed the Gauls, 
and by cutting off their fupplies reduced them to fuch a. 
{tate of famine and pettilence, that they negotiated with the 
befieged citizens in the capitol; and in the iffue, the Ro- 
mans confented to purchafe peace by a fum of gold. Livy 
relates, that whilft the gold was weighing, Camillus fud- 
denly arrived at the city gates, and prohibiting the payment, 


the contract for which had not obtained his concurrence ag 


chief magiftrate, drove the Gauls from the city into their 
4 camps 
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eamp. ‘Carry back,” fayshe to the Romans, “ that gold 
into the capitol; and as for you, Gauls, retire with your 
weights and fcales ; it is with the {word only thet the Ro- 
mans ought to redéem their country,” 

Livy adds, that Camillus purfued them in their retreat, 
and fo completcly deflroyed them, that not one Gaul was 
left to carry hone the news of their defeat. Polybius, and 
fome other writers, aflert, that the gold was actually paid, 
and that the Gauls marched back in lafety with their booty. 
Camillus, however, was juitly regarded’ as the deliverer of 
his country ;_ and his foldiers, on entering the vacant city in 
triumph, hailed him as Romulus, the father of his country, 
and the fecond founder of Rome. ‘This event happened 
A.U. 355. B.C. 389. In confequence of it Camillus pun- 
fied the ground with the cuftomary expiations, rebuilt the 
temples, and creed a new one to Ains Locutius. Sce 
Avs Loguens. He was continued in his office of dickator 
for a whole year, contrary to the nfual cultom which limited 
its duration to fix months ; and by his counfel and influence 
a decree was pafled for rebuilding the city, and the work 
was undertaken with great alacrity and ardour. In the year of 


Rome 366, a formidable confederacy was concerted againtt , 


Rome by feveral neighbouring itates, and Camillus, with a 
view to the fuppreffion of it, was a third time appointed 
difator. Having raifed a large army for this purpofe, he 
fpeedily accomplithed it ; and returning to Rome in triumph 
a third time, he laid down his office. The fpoils and the fale 
of the prifoners yielded a large {um of money, part of whicn 
was applied for defraying the charge of three gold vafes, in- 
féribed with the name of Camillus, as a memorial of his ex- 
plo'ts,and depofited at the foot of Juno’s ttatue ia the capitol. 
~ In order to quell the commotions occalioned by the am- 
bition of Manlius, who on a former occafion had faved the 
capitol from the Ganls, Camillus was a fifth time elected 
military tribune; and he prefided at the tribaas] which con- 
demned this brave, but dangerous citizen to death. His 
fixth electicn to the military tribunefhip, A.U. 374, was oc- 
cafioned by the union of the Volfci with the inhabitants of 
Frenette againit the republic; and though he was now ad- 
vanced in years, and wifhed to decline public fervice, he took 
the command, and completely defeated them. Ia the year 
of Rome 387, Camillus was advanced to the office of diGta- 
tor a fourth time, for the purpofe of compromiting the dif- 
ferences that fubfifted between the patricians and plebeians, 
and of maintaining the prerogative of the former. By his au- 
thority he prevented the tribuacs from propofing their new 
laws to the people; but apprehending the threatened con- 
fequences of their refentment, and adverting to fome in- 
formality that had occurred in the mode of his appointment, 
he abdicated bis office. The approach of an invading army 
of the Gauls induced the republic again to dire& their vi-ws 
to him as their deliverer; fo that in his Soth year, he was a 
fifth time appointed diftator, and he cheerfully confented to 
facrifice the remains cf his life to the welfare of his country. 
On the banks of the Anio he fell unexpectedly on the Gauls, 
and defeated them with great flanghter. Having received 
the furrender of the town of Velitre, he returned to enjoy 
the honour of another well-merited triumph. The turbulent 
ftate of the republic would not allow the refignation of his 
authority. The popular party determined on reftoring the 
confular government ; and the tribunes prepared, for {eizing 
the perfon of the aged dictator on his tribunal. During the 
tumult he retired to the capitol ; and having implored the 
gods to appeafe the conteft, and to avert its fatal effects, he 
made a vow to ereét a temple to Concord, as foon as the 
troubles terminated, The voice of the people prevailed’; 
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and it wes agreed, in favour of the fenate, that one of the 
confuls fhould be chofen out of their owo body. In order 
to preferve the fuperiority of the patricians, Camillus pro- 


poled to feparate the judicial from the arbitrary power in 
the confuls, by the appointment of a praetor, who fhould be 
elected from the higher order of citizens, and adminitter 


jultice at home. The power of that party was farther 
mented by the inftitution of tworcurule or patrician « 
Camillus, having thus honourably clofed his fifth difater. 
fhip, and ereéted the temple of Concord, retired from public 
life ; but ia the year of Rome 3389, B.C. 365, he fell a fa- 
crifice to a peltilence that {wept away a great number of ci. 
tizens and magillrates, - 

“ His memory was ever cherified as orc of the greatelt, 
moft fortunate, and molt patriotic chiefs of the Roman re- 
public.” It was a proverbial faying, much to his honour, 
that ** wherever Camillus was, there was Rome.”? “Thus ex- 
preffed by Lucan in his Pharfalia, lib. v. v. 27.— 

‘6 Vejofque habitante Camillo, 
Tilic Roma fuit ??—— 
Pliny. Plutarch. Rollin’s Rom. Hitt. vol. ii. 

Camitcus, in Lntomology, an elegant {pecies of Paririo, 
(Eq. Achiv.) detcribed by Fabricius from a fpecimen in the 
Bankfian Cabinet... The wings are white, with fulvdus 
bands edged with black: on the poferior ones a black 
caudal fpot. ‘This is of a fmall fize, and inhabits the in- 
terior of Afiica. 

CAMINA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, onthe coaft of Atia Minor, near Miletus, and” 
38 miles from Platea. Pliny. 

AMINHA, in Geography, a town of Portugal, in the 
province of Entre Duero e Minho, feated at the mouth of 
the Minho, and cefended by a fort and garrifon ; it con- 
tains about 1300 inhabitants, one parifh-church, two hof- 
pitals, and two convents ; 11 miles N.N.W. of Viana. WN! 
lat.41° 44’. W. long. 9° 157: 

CAMINI, or yerva Camini, in Botany, an American 
herb, the fame with what is otherwife called paraGuay, or 
verva conpallo. 

CAMINSTIQUIA, in Geography, a river of Upper 
Canada, which dicharges itfelf into the lake Superior, 30 
miles E. of the Grand Portage. 

CAMINITZA, a town of European Turkey, in the 
Morea, fituate on a {mall gulf at the mouth of a river of the 
fame name, anciently called Olewus, and the river Mela; 
24 miles N.E. of Chiarenza. 

CAMINOS, in Ancient Geography, a place of Africa, in 
Cyrcnaica, upon the route from the Greater Leptis to Alex- 
andria. Anton. Itio. 

CAMION, in the Afilitary Art, a fort of {mall tumbril; 
or cart with three wheels, which is commonly drawn by two 
men, and anfwers for carrying bullets, &c.  Itis very con- 
venient for magazines in cities and fortreffes. This name 
is alfo given to a cart with three wheels, from eight to 
nine fect long in the body, for moving earth with horfes. 

CAMIR1UM, in Botany. (Rumph. amb. 2, p.180. tab. 53 
Gert. vol. ii. 719. tab. 125. fig. 2.) See ALEURITEs. 

CAMIRO, anciently Camirus, in Ancient Geography, a 
town in the ifland of Rhodes, feated onthe W. coait, 18 miles 
S.W. of it, and almolt oppofite to Lindus.. This was formerly 
one of the three cities called Tripolis : the other two were de- 
nominated Lindus aud Falifus. Of this town there remains 
no traces belides the name of Camiro, a Greek village, built 
upon the fame fpot. 

CAMIS, or Kamts, inthe Fapancfe Theolocy, denote de- 
ified fouls of ancieat heroes, who are fuppofed ttill to intereft 
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themfelves in the welfare of the people over whom they an- 
ciently commanded. ‘The camis anfwer to the herots in the 
ancient Greek and Roman theology, and are venerated like 
the faints in the modern Romifh church. Befide the heroes 
or camis beatified by the confent of antiquity, the mikaddos, 
or pontiffs, have deified many others, and continue ftill to 
grant the apotheofis to new worthies; fo that they fwarm 
with camis: the principal one is Tenfio Dai Sin, the common 
father of Japan, to whom are paid devotions and pilgrimages 
extracrdinary. 

CAMISA, Porro, in Geography. See Lrsa. 

CAMISADE, in the Mihtary Art, a term denoting a 
fudden or unexpeted attack in the night, and for which a 
common badge, mark, or fignal, is agreed on to enable the 
troops employed in making it to know one another by, par- 
ticularly in the dark. A white fhirt or chemife, {till called 
camife in fome of the provinces of France, as mott difcern- 
ible, was commonly made ufe of, from which circumftance 
the word took its rife. 

CAMISANO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
Vicentin, belonging to the ftate of Venice: 7 miles S.E. of 
Vicenza. 


CAMISARDS, or Camisars, an appellation given by © 


the French to the Calvinifls of the Cevennes, who formed a 
league, and took up arms in their own defence, in the year 
1688. In their boldnefs, crimes, and enthufiafm they re- 
fembled the Circumcelliones of Africa. The etymology of 
the name is difputed ; but it is moft probably formed from 
camifade. See CAMISADE. 

CAMISENE, in Ancient Geography, a province of Afia, 
in Armenia; which had a famous fortrefs, deftroyed before 
the time of Strabo. Antonine mentions a village or town 
of this name upon the route from Nicopolis to Arabifus. In 
the Table of Peutinger it is called Comaffa, and placed 23 
miles from Sebattia. 

CAMISOLE, in Conchology, the name given by Argen- 
ville to the Linnzan Trochus Pharaonis. 

CAMITA, or Comira, #/land, in Geography, lies 3 leagues 
N.E. from Cape Rofa, near the N.W. part of the penin- 
fula of St. Domingo ifland. 

CAMLE’T. See Camster. 

CAMLETINE, a flight ttuff, formerly made of hair 
and coarfe filk, and refembling camblet ; but now out of 
fafhion. 

““CAMLIN, in Geography, a river of Treland, in the county 
of Longtord, on which the town of Longford is feated, and 
which falls into the Shannon. 

CAMMA, and Gossi, two provinces of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Loango, lying between the province of Sette 
and the cape of Lobo Gonzales ; whofe inhabitants are at 
perpetual war with each other, and whofe country is inter- 
feted with lakes and rivers, that afford plenty of fifh, but 
are infetted with fea-horfes, which are very mifchievous both 
on land and water, particularly to the canoes and other vel- 
fels, which are continually plying to and fro upon the rivers 
and marfhes. The language, manners, and cuftoms of both 
thefe provinces are almoit the fame with thofe of Loango. 
They both. allow of polygamy, and they are very free ia the 
difpofal of their wives for the accommodation of their friends 
or firangers. Their military weapons are the fhort pike, 
bow and arrows, fword and cagger; and the Europeans 
have furnifhed them with fire-arms, gun-powder and ball, 
befide brafs pots and kettles for domeftic ufe, and feveral 
forts of coarfe cloths. ‘The chief town of Gobbi lies about 
a day’s journey from the fea, The land breeds little elfe but 
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bealts of prey. The principal commerce with the natives, 
befide the logwood, confifts chiefly in elephants’ teeth aud 
tails, the hair of which is highly valued, and ufed for feveral 
curious purpofes, 

Camma, a river of Africa, which feparates the kingdom 
of Benin from Loango, and runs into the Atlantic. S. lat. 
1° 40’. E. long. 11° 40’. 

CAMMANIA, in Ancient Geography, a country of 
Greece, which formed a part of Thefprotia. It is the Cef- 
trine of Paufanias, and was called Ceftrinia, according to 
Steph. Byz. 

CAMMAS Water, in Geography, lies at the mouth of 
the river running from Morpeth, in Northumberland, and 
has a {mall port for fhipping, corn, and grinding ftones. 

CAMMIN, a town of Germany, in Pruffian Pomerania, 
feated near the mouth of the Oder, on the lake of Boden, 
about 3 miles from the Baltic, near the fee of a bifhop, fup- 
prefled by the peace of Weftphalia, and united to the do- 
minions of Pruffia; 35 miles N.E. of Stettin. N. lat. 
53° 56’. E. long. 14° 487. 

Cammin found, is one of the fmall channels that lead 
ae the Baltic into the channel of the river Oder, up to 

tettin. 

CAMMOCK, in Botany. See Ononts /pinofa. 

CAMMONI, in Ancient Ceograply, a village placed on 
the Erythrzan fea, in the gulf of Barygaza, according to 
the periplus of Arrian; and probably the fame with the Ca- 
mane of Ptolemy. 

CAMMOROS, in Botany, a name given by fome of the 
old writers to a poifonous plant called by the Romans cicuta, 
or hemlock; fo that it became hence a name for the man-~ 
drake, and fome of the nightfhades, with fome authors: 
Many of the moderns, and even fome among the ancients, 
have erred greatly in confounding the cammoros with the 
cammaros, which is an infeét, in figure refembling the root of 
this aconite. See Comocrapia. 

CAMOCLADIA. See Comocvrapia. 

CAMCENA, in Entomology, an African Paririo, of the 
FTeleconii tribe, defcribed by Fabricius, the wings of which 
are fomewhat entire, fufcous, and dotted with black, with 
a red band on the pofterior pair. 

CAMCEN EZ, in Ancient Mythology, a name given to the 
Mules, becaufe it was their principal occupation to celebrate 
in fong the actions of the gods and heroes. The cameene 
of Latium, mentioned by Plutarch in Numa, who were fup- 
pofed to have fhewn the facred fountain to the Veftals, were 
probably, fays Bryant (Anal. Anc. Mythol. v.i. p. 64.), 
the original prieftefles, whofe bufinefs it was to fetch water 
for luttrations from that ilream. For Cam-Ain (he fays) is the 
fountain of the Sun, and the camcene were named from 
their attendance upon that deity. The hymns in the temples 
of this god were jung by thefe women; and hence the ca- 
moene were made prelfidents of mufic. 

CAMCENARUM Lucus, in Agcient Geography, the 
name of a wood in the vicinity of Rome, at the Capena gate, 
in the midft of which was the fountain of Egeria, confecrated 
by Numa. Livy, 1.1. c. 21. 

CAMOENS, Lewis pk, in Biography, a Portuguefe poet, 
was defcended of an ancient family ot Galicia, in Spain, un- 
der the name Caamans, but changed to Camoens, in 1370, 
when a branch of the family left Spain and attached itfelf to 
the king of Portugal. Camoens, the poet, fprung’from a 
younger branch of this family, which had been unfortunate ; 
his father having fuffered fhipwreck at Goa, with the lofs 
of his whole property ; and was born, as fome fay, in 1517, 
or according to others, in 1526 or 15273 nor is the place 
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of his birth lefs contefted than the time of it. Some fay, 
that he was born at Coimbra, and others, at Santaren; but 
Emanvel de Correa, his intimate friend and companion, fays, 
that he was born at Lifbon, and that his mother, Anne de 
Mando, was of a noble family. He ftudied in the Univer. 
fity of Coimbra, where he was dittinguifhed by his applica- 
tion to the claflics and to the philafophy of the times; but 
his genius principally inclined him to poetry, and, therefore, 
upon his return to Lifbon, he became known at court by 
his poetical talents and his gallantry. Being no lefs agree- 
able in his perfon than in his converfation and writings, he 
was betrayed into imprudences of a licentious kind, which 
caufed him to be exiled, as it has been generally thought, to 
Santaren in Eftremadura, the place of his mother’s nativity, 
and the refidence of fome of his relations. On this occafion 
he compared himfelf, in one of his elegies, to the banithed 
Ovid. Difgutted with an inadtive life, and being naturally 
brave, he obtained permiffion to ferve in a fleet that was fent 
to the fuccour of Ceuta, in Africa, and in a naval engage- 
ment he had the misfortune to lofe one of his eyes. His 
ftay at Lifbon, whither he returned after this naval expedi- 
tion, was of fhort continuance ; fome new caufe of diflatif- 
faction arofe, and he was again obliged to leave it; and, 
therefore, with complaints of the ingratitude of his country, 
he refolved to embark for the Eatt Indies in a fleet com- 
manded by Cabral, which failed in 1553. At Goa he vo- 
lunteered his fervices in an expedition to the coa{t of Mala- 
bar; and after his return, in 1555, he embarked on a fecond 
expedition to the Straits of Mecca, in the Red Sea, where, 
military exertion not being neceflary, he employed his time 
in writing, and in vifiting fome of the adjacent parts of 
Africa, which he has beautifully defcribed. Having fpent 
the winter at Ormuz, he returned to Goa; but indulging 
his difpofition in compofing fome fatirical pieces againft 
Bareto, the Portuyuefe viceroy of India, and feveral other 
principal perfons of Goa, he was banifhed by order of the 
viceroy to Macao in China. Here he obtained the profit- 
able office of commiffary of the eftates of the deceafed, and 
in the exercife of it acquired fome property. During a re- 
fidence of five years at Macao, he tinifhed his “ Lufiad,’ 
which he had begun fome years before in Portugal. Upon 
the removal of Bareto, he determined to return to Goa, and 
having freighted a ihip for this purpofe, he was unfortunate- 
ly thipwrecked at the mouth of the river Meco, on the coaft 
of Camboja, and loft his whole property ; however, he faved 
his life, and his poems, which he bere through the waves 
in one hand, whilfi he fwam afhore with the other. The 
natives treated him with hofpitality; and on this remote 
coaft he wrote his beautiful paraphrafe on the 137th Pfalm, 
which reprefents the Jews as hanging their harps on the 
willows by the rivers of Babylon. Upon his arrival at Goa, 
he was kindly received by Don Conftantine de Braganza, 
the new governor ; brit his fucceffor, connt Redondo, con- 
ceiving prejudices again{t him, on account of fome malverfa- 
tion in-his office at Macao, with which he was charged by his 
enemies, threw him into prifon. Having cleared himfelf 
of the charge alleged againft him, he was detained for 
debt ; and it was in coniequence of an humorous petition, 
which he prefented to the viceroy, that he obtained his 
liberty. His next adventure was that of accompanying the 
governor of Sofala to that feutlement ; but he was deceived 
by promifes which were never fulfilled, and treated with 
fingular feverity. When the goveror found that Camoens 
was determined to leave him, he endeavoured to detain him 
by making a charge of debt for his board, and threatening 
to confine him in prifon.. Thefe unreafonable claims were 
fatisfied by fome Portuguefe gentlemen, who invited him to 
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accompany them to Europe ; and accordingly he arrived 
with them in Lifbon in 1g69, after an abfence of 16 ycars, 
One principal object, which made him defirous of revilicing 
his native country, was the publication of his  Lufiad,” 
which appeared in 1572. This poem, which came to a fecond 
edition in the fame year, was dedicated to king Sebattian, 
whio, it 16 faid, allowed him a {mall penfion of 40c0 reals, on 
condition of his living at court. With this pittance, if it 
had been continued, Camoens would have lived in peace and 
comfort ; but Scbattian foon lott his lifein Africa, and upon 
the acceflion of Henry, the poct was forgotten, and his pen- 
fion was withheld. ‘lhus reduced to a ftate of deplorable 
indigence and diltrefs, a poet, who had produced what at 
its firlt appearance was thought to do honour to the nation, 
{pent the retidue of his life, humbled and mortified amongtt 
a few Dominican monks, either in an alms-houle, or under 
the charitable roof of a nunnery. It ie faid, that lis black 
fervant, a native of Java, who had been his con panion 
for many years, and who affilted in faving his life when 
he was fhipwrecked, begged in the ftreets of Lifbon for the 
fupport of his mafter, who died in 1579. It is faid, that 
his death was accelerated by the anguifh with which he fore- 
faw the ruin impending over his country. In one of his 
letters he ufes thefe remarkable expreffions: “ I am ending 
the courfe of my life ; the world will witnefs how I have 
loved my country. I have returned not only to die in her 
bofom, but to die with her.’? He was buricd as obfcurel 
as he had clofed his lite, in St. Anne’s church ; and the fob- 
lowing epitaph was infcribed over his grave :— 


*© Here lies Lewis de Camoens, 
Prince of the poets of his time. 
He lived poor and miferable, and died fuch, 
Anno Domini, 1579.” 


Some years afterwards a refpeGtable monument was ereGcd 
over his remains, at the expence of a Portuguefe nobleman, 
‘© His memory was honoured by_numerous eulogies from the 
poets of Spain and Portugal, and the name of Camoens is 
ftill pronounced with enthufiaftic veneration by all the vo- 
taries of Portuguefe literature.” Of the various poetical 
compofitions, written by Camoens, the epic poem, entitled 
* Lufiad,’’ is the only one which makes him known in modern 
times. The fubject of this poem is the difcovery of the Eat 
Indies by the Portuguefe, under Vafco de Gama; and the 
fleet is condu€ted by the poet round the coaft of Africa to 
Calicut, on the Malabar coaft. In the courfe of the voyage 
the author introduces a great variety of defcriptions, which 
his knowledge of the parts of the world to which they relate 
renders noble and interefting. Some of his poetical fitions 
are conceived with true genius; and the giant Adamattor, 
the guardian of the Cape of Tempefts (fince called the Cape 
of Good Hope,) 1s a creature of fancy 2s fublime as the 
imagination of a poet has produced. ‘“ On the whole,” 
fays Dr. Aikin (Gen. Biog.}, the want of a well-conne@ed 
plan, the negle& of proper decorum, the monftrous mixture 
of the Heathen with the Chriitian mythology, and the 
general baldnefs and want of clevation in the {tyle, place 
this work far beneath the principal epics of ancient and 
modern times.” *¢ The whole work,” fays Dr. Blair (Lec- 
tures on Rhetoric, &c. vol. ui. p. 273.), ‘is conduéted ac- 
cording tothe epic plan. Both the {ubje& and the incidents 
are magnificent ; and, joined with fome wildnefs and irregu= 
larity, there. appear in the execution much peetic fpirit, 
{trong fancy, and boid defcription.”? ** There is no attempt 
towards painting chara¢ters in the poem; Vafco is the hero, 
and the only perfonage indeed that makes any figure. The 
machinery of the Lutiad is perfe@ly extravagant ; not only 
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ie it formed of a fingular mixture of Chriflida ideas, and 
Pagan mythology ; but it is fo conducted, that tae Pagan 
gods appear to be the true Deities, and Chrift and the 
Bleffed Virgin to be fubordiuate agents, One great feope 
of the Portuguele expedition, our author informs us, 1s to 
propagate the Chrillian faith, and to extirpate Mahometan- 
ifm. lu this religious undertaking, the great protector of 
the Porturuele is Venus, and their great adverlary is Bac- 
chus, whofe difpleafure is excited, Sy Vafco’s attempting 
to rival his fame in the Indies. Councils of the gods are held, 
in which Jupiter is introduced, as foretelling the downfal of 
Mahometami{m, and the propagation of the Gofpel. Vafco, 
in great diltrefs from a ftorm, prays mott ferioufly to God ; 
implores the aid of Chri and the Virgin, and begs for fuch 
alliiance as was given to the Ifraelites, when they were 
paffiag through the Red Sea, and tothe Apoftle Paul, when 
he was in hazard of fhipwreck. In’return to this prayer, 
Venus appears, who difcerning the form to be the work of 
Bacchus, complains to Jupiter, and procures the winds to 
be calmed. Such ftrange and prepofterous machinery thows, 
how much authors have been mifled by the abfurd opinion, 
that there could be no epic poetry without the gods of 
Homer. Towards the end of the work, indeed, the author 
gives us an awkward falvo for his whole mythology ; making 
the goddefs Thetis inform Valco, that fhe, and the rett of 


the Heathen deities, are no more than names to deferibe-the 


operations of Providence.” 

« There is, however, fome fine machinery, of a different 
hind, in the Lufiad. The genius of the river Ganges, ap- 
pearing to Emanuel king of Portugal, in a dream, inviting 
that prince to difcover his fecret {prings, and acquainting him, 
that he was the deftined monarch for whom the treafures of 
the Eaft were referved, is a happy idea. But the noblett 
conception of this fort, is in the fifth canto, where Vafco is 
recounting to the king of Melida, all the wonders which 
he met with in his navigation. He tells him, that when the 
fleet arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, which never before 
had been doubled by any navigator, there appeared to them 
on a fudden, a huge and monttrous phantom rifing out of the 
fea, in the mid% of tempefts and thunders, with a head that 
reached the clouds, and a countenance that filled them 
with terror. This was the genius, or guardian, of that 
hitherto unknown ocean. It fpoke to them with a voice 
like thunder; menaced them for invading thofe feas which 
he kad fo long poffefled unditurbed ; and for daring to ex- 
plore thofe fecrets of the deep, which never had been reveal- 
ed to the eye of mortals ; required them to proceed no far- 
ther; if they fhould proceed, foretold all the fucceffive cala- 
mities that were to befal them; and then, with a mighty 
noife difappeared. This is one of the moft folemn and {lrik- 
ing pieces of machinery that ever was employed ; and is 
fufficient to fhow that Camoens is a poet, though of an trre- 
gular, yet of a bold and a lofty imagination.” 

This poem has been tranflated into many languages, and 
iuftrated by clabcrate commentaries. ‘wo Enghih ver- 
fons of it have appeared; one by iir Richard Fanthaw, in 
the 17th century 3 and another ia the latter part of the 18th 
by William Julius Mickle, A.D. 1776, qto. ‘ This Jatt,” 
fays Atkin, “ is one of the belt verlificd poems in the Eng- 
lith language; but the liberties taken with the original, 10 
large additions, alterations, and omiffions, belides a perpe- 
tual fuperiority of poetic language, render it a very fiatter- 
ing reprefentation of the poem of Camoens.” Gen. Did. 
Introd. to Mickle’s Lufiad. 

Camoens’s Cave, in Geogratly, a cave below the Joftick 
eminence in the town of Micao in China, fo called from a 
tradition current in the fettlemen‘, that the Portuguefe poct 
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of that nathe wWrdte this celebrated poem of Lufiad on that 
{fpot- This interefting cave is in the middle of a garden, 
which commands a very extenlive profpecé. 

CAMOGLI, a town of Italy, in the ftate of Genoa, 
near the fea-coaft ; 13 miles E. of Genoa. 

CAMOIL, a town of France, in the department of 
Morbihan, and diftri& of Vannes, 1} league W.S.W. of 
Roche-Bernard. 

CAMOMILE, in Botany. See Antuemts. 

CAMOO, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the pro- 
vince of Oomi. 

CAMORA. See Zamora. 

CAMORTA, a {mall ifland in the bay of Bengal. N. 
lat. 8° 8’. E. long. 94° 3/. 

CAMOTES, a group of iflands belonging to the Phi- 
lippines in the Eaft Indian ocean, fituate between Zebu or 
Cebu, and the coaft of Ogmuah and Leyte; the chief of 
which is Poro, dependent on Zebu. 

CAMOUCLE, in Ornithology, the horned fcreamer, ae- 
cording to Bajon. See PaLamMEDEA cornuta. 

CAMOUFLET, a fmoky paper held under the nofe of 
one that fleeps. But when this word is made ufe of as a 
term of war, it fignifies an affront, a mortification, a difap- 
pointment. An enemy’s miner is faid to give a camouflet 
to ours, when he finds means to defcend or get down into his 
adverfary’s gallery, to make fome {mall mines blow up, and 
thereby to itifle or fuffocate him. 

CAMP, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of the Lower Rhine, and archbifhopric of Treves, on the eait 
fide of the Rhine, oppofite to Boppart. 

Camp, in the MMuitary Art, the ground where a corps, 
body of troops, or army, pitch their tents, and live or dwell 
in the fame, cither for a fhorter or longer fpace of time. In 
a more general acceptation of the word, it may be defined to 
be the {pot or ground where any number of perfons, how- 
ever {mall, fop or remain in tents, wigwams, huts, or other- 
wife, for one night ora longer time, whether they be in 
a itate of warfare, or engaged in their ordinary purfuits of 
life. ‘Thus, for inftance, the favages or wandering natives of 
America are faid to encamp ; and the {pots where they have 
their wigwams, or remain even for one night or two, are 
called their camps or encampmernts. Many of them are in 
as fimple and uncultivated a {tate of Kfe as it is poffible for 
human creatures to bein. For men neither ever did nor 
ever can exift but ma ftate of fociety cf fome kind or other. 
Ever fince there have been men, however, there have been 
difputes or quarrels. ‘hefe led to violence and warfare, and 
obliged thofe who lived even in the fimpleft and rudett ftate 
of fociety, to think of and contrive means for fecuring their 
encampments againft furprife or infult. For this purpofe 
they would naturally make ufe of itakes, bufhes, an abatis, a 
ditch, and cccupy fituations difficutt of accefs, and advan- 
tagecus in other refpecls. ‘The firtt contrivances and efforts 
of genius, however, in the way of defence mult have been 
rude, defe€tive, and of little montent, fuited to the fimplicity 
of chofz by whom they were made, who pofleffed neither the 
experience that could lead to the conception of great defignsy 
nor the means neceflary for executing them. Ditches, bor- 
dered with bruth, buthes, an abatis, or a fingle row of takes, 
furrounded their huts, tents, or cabins, and formed their - 
whole fecurity. The Indians m America furnifh, at this mo- 
ment, many examples of this manner of fortifying. As men 
advaneed in focial improvements, and began to have fixed 
or permanent habitations, they would naturally think of con- 
itructing walls with wood, earth, and afterwards with ftones. 
Julius Cefar in his time found wooden walls in ufe amon 
the Gauls; and there are fome parts now in Ruffia, where 
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the towns ate defended or fecured by walls of wood or 
timber. 

‘I'he words made ufe of by the Grecian writers to exprefs 
a camp, or the camp, are always in the fingular number, as 
wd spurdmidoy, D magyaGor. But the Roman military writers 
conttantly ufe the word cafra, in the plural number, to fig- 
nify a camp, or the camp. Some have attempted to derive 
the word ca/lra from caffro, making it of the fame impert as 
afta, quod ibi caftraretur libido, and becaufe the Roman 
foldiers were not originally permitted to marry. But the 
word catlra is the plural of caltrum, which Cicero has made 
ufe of: and cattrum or caftra is eafily and evidently derivable 
from cafas altruere, to erect or build huts or tents adjoining 
to one another or clofe together. But no good or even 
plaufible explanation has been given of the caufe or reafon 
why the Roman hiflorians invariably employ the word ca/lra 
in the plural number, and not ca//rem in the fingular, not 
only ee they mention both the confular camps when fepa- 
‘vate, but alfo when they {peak only of one of them or of 
both joined together as ene. ‘The following circumftance, 
however, probably gave rife to that practice, or cuftomary 
mode of expreflion, for a camp or the camp. ‘The tribes 
originally when they went out encamped feparately and 
apart from one another, each by itfelf. The different pofi- 
tions or fpots of ground they occupied, were naturally called 
the camps, or caitra; which term or expreflion growing into 
wfe was retained when they were encamped together and 
furrounded by one and the fame ditch and rampart. 

It is not probable that cither the Romans or any other 
people originally enclofed their camps on every occafion with 
regular ditches and ramparts, but rather that they frequently 
chofe ftrong and advantageous fituations, and depended on 
watchfulnefs and valour for their fecurity. It wasa very an- 
cient cultom, however, among the Grecks, to furround their 
places of encampment occafionally with a ditch or trench, 
which they called cpvyy«e. Homer fpeaks of the camp 
which they formed before Troy, and makes them poft the 
beft and braveit of their troops on the two flanks or wings. 
‘The Lacedemonians, who were trained up in martial exer- 
cifes from the time they were feven years of age, and ftudied 
war ag an art or f{cience more than any other of the ftates of 
Greece, were not only well acquainted with the genuine 
maxims and principles of warfare, but alfo {kilful, dexterous, 
and expert in all the methods of carrying them into practice 
long before the Macedonians, the Carthaginians, and the 
Romans. They alfo received from their celebrated lawgiver, 
Lycurgus, the firft mixed form of government compofed of 
the three fimple ones, viz. monarchy, ariltocracy, and demo- 
eracy, that exifted in Europe. It lalted for many ages ; and 
whilft they adhered to his laws and inftitutions, they were 
alike free from internal diffenfions among themfelves, and 
proof againft fubjugation by external force. ‘The Macedo- 
nians borrowed from them the beft part of their military re- 
gulations and difcipline. ‘The Carthaginians imitated them, 
and on one oceafion a certain Lacedemonian, named Xantip- 
pus, who joined them with a body of mercenaries from 
Greece, by his fuperior flall inthe art of war, and dexterous 
management, defeated the Roman conful Regulus, who till 
then had been uniformly victorious over them, and-faved 
their {tate when it was brought to the very brink of deftruc- 
tion. ‘I'he Romans, at an early period, not only adopted 
feveral of their military maxims, precepts, and inititutions, 
but alfo committed them to writing, carefully keeping re- 
cords of them, and retained them ever after. It has been 
faid, on the authority of fome-writers, that their camp was 
of a circular form, which was prefcribed by Lycurgus, as 
ditter for defence than any ether. This reafon, however, 
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afcribed to that great lawgiver, is not a good or jult one. 
For a dire& defence from a ftraight line is much better than 
from the convexity either of acircle or ellipfe. LBefides this, 
the obfervation militates againtt faéts, and the praétice of the 
Lacedemonians themfelves in the different wars in which they 
were engaged. or, like the reft of the Greeks, they did 
not obferve any invariable form or method in their encamp- 
ments, but chiefly confulted the nature and flrength of the 
ground they encamped on, and gave to their camp the form 
and arrangement that beft fuited the fame, pa erst on 
different occafions, every fort of figure which the pofitions 
they occupied required. This erroneous idea, in regard to 
the figure of the Spartan camp, was probably derived from 
the circumftance, that the city of Sparta itfelf was of a 
circular form. It is not very probable, however, that the 
Spartans often intrenched their camps, as they did not even 
fecure their city with a wall, or rampart, depending on their 
own vigilance and valour, more than on walls, for its protec- 
tion. ‘That they fometimes did, however, cannot be denied. 
For Cleomenes, when oppofed to Antigonus, not only oc- 
cupied {trong pofitions, but alfo made ufe of intrenchments, 
and even abatis. Many other inftances might likewife be 
mentioned. We know, indeed, from the beft authority, 
that the Greeks in general accommodated the figures and 
diftributions of their camps to the fituations they encamped 
on, fometimes fecuring them with trenches and ramparts, but 
often not. They occafionally fuffered feverely by neglecting 
this precaution, of which the Meffenians furnifh a ftriking 
example, when they marched with their forces to join Philip 
of Macedon, though they encamped clofe under the walls of 
a friendly fortrefs. Polybius, in the fixth book of his 
general hiftory, in fpeaking of the great regularity of a 
Roman camp, the rules the Romans regularly obferved in 
forming it, their invariable cuftom of furrounding it with a 
ditch and rampart, and the great eafe and facility with which 
thefe were made, by each foldier’s knowing always on what 
part he was to perform his labour, as well as his own place 
in the camp, and that of the body he belonged to, contratts 
their pra&tice with that of the Greeks; and tells us, that 
thefe, when they encamped, chiefly confidered the natural 
ftrength of the place they fixed on, and accommodated to it 
the arrangement and difpofition of their encampment, wifhing 
partly to avoid the labour of making intrenchments, and 
partly perfuaded that works raifed by art are feldom fo 
ftrong or fecure as thofe that are formed by nature. He 
fays, that in compliance, therefore, with what the fituations 
demanded, they were not only obliged to give every fort of 
fizure to their camps, but alfo to vary the pofition of the fe- 
veral parts of them, as the place for each was favourable or 
improper ; and that from thence it happened that the foldier 
never knew to acertainty his own place in the camp, or that 
of the body to, which he belonged. But the Romans, he 
informs us, willingly fubmitted to the tafk of making in- 
trenchments, and to other toilfome labour, for the fake of 
the great advantage that was found to arife from their em- 
ploying a method that was never changed, and which rene 
dered all the parts of the camp quite-familiar to the army. 
The Macedonians, who learnt the art of war from the 
Greeks, and particularly from the Spartans, like them gave 
their camp every fort of figure to make it fuit the ground 
they encamped on, fometimes intrenching it, and fometimes 
not, as circumftances {eemed to require. 

Even before Alexander the Great invaded Perfia, the 
Grecian colonifts in Afia and the nations in it who were in 
the praétice of employing Greeks in their armies, encamped 
nearly in the fame way, varying the forms of their encamp- 
ments with thofe of the pofitions they occupied with them, 
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fecuring them with intrenchmeénts on fome occafions, and on 
others not. But after the death of that prince, who feemed 
to have been born for the conquelt of men, both the Egyp- 
tians and all thofe nations of Afia that had been vilited 
by his arms, followed very nearly the Macedonian or Gre- 
cian method of encamping, and generally when at no great 
diltance from their enemies, or in danger of being attacked, 
{trengthened and fecured their camps with ditches and ram- 
parts. ‘Chus the camp of Molon, who was governor of 
Media, and had revolted againft Antiochns, the fou of 
Seleucus, was intrenched on the bank of the Tigris. Theo- 
dotus the /Etolian, governor of Ceelo-Syria, fecured the 
troops he had pofted in the narrow part of the vale of Mar- 
fyas, between the fortrefles of Bronchiand Gerrha, fo weil 
with intrenchments and palifades, that the faid Antiochus in 
trying to penetrate that way, fultained fo great a lofs, that he 
was obliged to defift from the attempt. Both this king and 
Ptolemy Philopater, in their conteft for the fovereignty of 
that province, intrenched their camps. And many other 
initances of this practice, f{ubfeqzent to the time of Alexan- 
der, might be given. 

The Carthaginians, who had an intercourfe with the 
Greeks, long before their cbftinate contention with the Ro- 
mans in Sicily for the pofleflion of that ifland, followed a 
fimilar mode of encamping, changing, like them, the forms 
of their camps, to make them fuit the fituations they occu- 
pied, furrounding them fometimes with ditches and ramparts, 
and f{emetimes not, as circum{tances made fuch precautions 
neceflary or otherwife. It is probable they paid more atten- 
tion than formerly both to the fecurity of their camps, and 
to regularity in forming them after they came to be engaged 
in long and obftinate conte(ts with the Romans. It. does 
not appear, however, that the Carthaginian generals, when 
they fat down, contrary both to common fenfe and the rules 
of military feience, with their elephants and cavalry, as well 
as their infantry, on a rough and craggy eminence near Adis, 
which Regulus was befieging, took meafures for ftrengthen- 
ing their camp with any works whatfoever. But it is evi- 
dent that the camp of Xantippus, who foon afterwards de- 
feated Regulus, and deitroyed his army, was intrenched as 
well as that of the Romans. ‘There never perhaps exifted 
a general who was more capable than Amilcar Barcas, of 
choofing proper and advantazeous ground for encampments, 
or who knew better how to fecure and defend them. His 
fon Annibal, who, though he often furprifed his enemies, was 
himfelf never once furprifed, always fecured his camp fo well 
with an intrenchment and palilades, that during the fixteen 
years he waged war againft the Romans in Italy, though he 
never once difmiffed his army from the ficld, no ferious attack 
was ever made on it but on one occafion by Minucius, when 
moft of his troops were out of it a-foraging. As he 
very judicioufly adopted the arms and armour of the Romans 
for his heavy-armed infantry, after the firlt battle he fought 
with them, it is more than probable that he alfo followed their 
mode of encamping, in which they appear to have been as 
fuperior to any other people among the ancients, as they 
were in their arms and order of battle. And as fome part 
of their method is {lill retained by all rations in Europe in 
encamping their troops, it may not be improper or uunecef- 
fary to give a corre&t plan and defcription of a Roman camp, 
and of the difpofition or arrangement of its different parts 
from Polybius, a faithful and judicions hiftorian, aad the only 
one among the ancients who has left us a diftinét account 
thereof.. Befide his ftri€t adherence to truth in all his nar- 
ratives, he was a perfon of great political and military talents, 
wrote at a period of time when the government of Rome was 
in its greateft vigour, and poilefled athomiee knowledge of 


all its component parts, cuftoms, and inftitutions. This is 
perhaps the more requilite, as Juftus Lipfius, who was a man 
of much learning, but of little military information, has 
led almoft every modern writer wrong, that has treated 
either on the caftrametation or order of battle of the Romans. 

Though it is highly probable that from the very begin- 
ning they fecured their camps more or lefs with mtrench- 
ments, and particularly from the time they began to carry 
on their operations at fome diflance from their own city, 
and the tribes came to encamp together on the fame {pot, or 
within one and the fame inclofure, yet if we are to credit 
fome hillorians, there was but little interior regularity or or- 
derly arrangement of the different parts in them, before the 
124th Olympiad, when Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, on the in- 
vitation, and in fupport of the’Tarentines, invaded Italy. 
That prince was certainly endowed both with military talents 
of an extraordinary nature, and with the moft undaunted 
courage ; fertile in ftratagems and expedients, mott fkilful 
in every branch of difcipline, and perfectly converfant in ail 

arts of-the art of war. He wazed war with various flates, 
with moft powerful kings, and great commanders, and gene- 
rally was victorious without being ever, flriétly fpeaking, 
vanquifhed himfelf. In ali his battles with the Romans he 
employed not only the arms but the troops of Italy, and 
placed, in alternate order, companies of them, and cohorts 
armed and drawn up after the manner of the phalanx. Even 
with this contrivance, however, though he rather worited 
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them in fome engagements, he never was able to obtain any 
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very clear or decided advantage over them; fuch were the in- 
herent excellence of their order of battle, and the advan- 
tageous nature of their arms and armour in clofe combat. 
By their firmnefs and fteady perfeverance, they at laft forced 
him to quit Italy, and leave the Tarentines with the inha- 
bitants of other cities, that had been confederated with him 
againit them, to their fate. And getting pofleflion of one 
of his camps, they, from the interior arrangement of It, im- 
proved the difpofition of their own, and gradually brougat 
their callrametation to perfection. 

The Romans were the only people we have any account of, 
who invariably obferved one mode or manner of encamping, 
and conftantly intrenched themfelves wherever they encamped, 
if they halted only for a fingle night. 

The intrenchments, however, with which they furrounded 
their temporary or large camps in the field were not fo ftrong 
as thofe which they. made round their caflra /lativa, their forts 
or {maller camps, calied ca/lella, in which a fewcohorts or {mall 
garrifons were frequently left for fome time to defend them- 
felves, without awy other aid or afliftance, and which were 
fometimes enclofed with two, three, four, and even five or 
more diftiné&t ditches and ramparts. 

They had their cafra e¢fliva, and their caffra hiberna. 
The firft of thefe they occupied in fummer, when they were 


‘carrying on their operations in the field; and the latt were 


either towns they took poffeffion of, or fuch as they raifed 
themfelves in proper fituations, and fortified for the purpofe 
of quartering their truops in during winter. Their cafra 
eftiva were likewife of two forts, namely, thofe which they 
occupicd from day to day, or for a fhort time only, being 
temporary camps, and called fimply caffra, and thofe they 
occupied for a confiderable {pace of time, and which are re- 
peaicdly called caffra flativa. The former of thefe were more 
flightly iatrenched than the latter. hes: 

“© This, then,” fays Polybius, book. vi.. is their (the 
Roman) kind of caftrametation. | : 

Ground being always chofen forthe encampment, the ge~ 
neral’s tent occupies the part of it moft convenient for pro- 
{pe& and command. A ftandard being placed where they 
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are ta fix it, a quadrangular place is fo meafured off round 
this flandard, that all the fides may be one hundred feet 
diltant from the ftandard, and the area be four acres, See 

N° 4g, in the plan of a Roman camp. , 

_ And always before one face and fide of this figure, which 
appears the molt commodious for fupplies of water and fo- 
rage, the Roman legions are placed in this manner: there be- 
ing fix tribunes, as has been already oblerved, in every legion, 
and two Roman legions always with each of the contuls, it is 
evident, that twelve tribunes of neceflity ferve with each of the 
confuls. They place, therefore, all their (the tribunes) tents 
along one night a which is parallel to the fide of the qua- 
drangle that has been fixed on, and diltant from it fifty 
feet. This place is for the horfes, with the beatts of bur- 
then, and the relt of the equipage of the tribunes. Sce 
N° 2 in the plan. 

Thefe tents being placed with their back parts towards the 
aforefaid figure, are ranged fronting outwards towards the 
fide, which fhall always be noticed as, and called by us, on 
every occafion, the front of the whole {cheme. And the 
tents of the tribunes are equally diftant from one another to 
extend along as much {pace as the whole breadth always of 
the Roman legions. See N° j. 

The tents of the prafecii of the allies, in like manner, ex- 
tended the whole breadth of their cavalry and iafantry, and 
had the fame width of fifty feet behind them for their horfes, 
bealts of burthen, and baggage, that was left behind thofe of 
the tribunes. See N° 4 and 5, in the plan. 

Again, one hundred feet being meafured off forwards, in 
front of all thefe tents, they then from the right line, limiting 
this breadth, which is parallel to the tents of the tribunes, 
begin to make the camps of the legions, wling this method. 
See N° 6. 

Having bifeéted the aforefaid right line, by a line drawn at 
right angles to it from this ftandard, they encamp the horfe of 
each legion oppofite to, and fifty feet diitant from each other, 
dividing this diitance in the middle by a line. The arrangement 
of the tents, both for the borfe and foot, is alike; for the 
whole figure, both of a maniplg and of a troop, is quadrangu- 
Jar. This looks into the flreets, and has a determinate length 
along the flreet; for it is one hundred fect. And, in general, 
they endeavour to give it an equal depth, except for the allics. 
And when they make ufe of fuller legions, they add both to 
the length and depth in proportion. See N° 7 and 8. 

This encampment then being made of the horfe oppofite 
to the middle tents of the tribunes, like a certain {rect croff- 
ing the aforefaid right line, and the place before the tri- 
bunes ; (for the figure of all the intervals, on each lide, is, 
in truth, made like to ftreets, alohg fome of which the ma- 
niples, and fome. of them the troops of horfe are encamped) ; 
they place behind the faid horfe the triarii of both legions, 
a maniple again‘t each troop im the fame figure of equal 
léngth, the figures joining one another, but looking in con- 
trary directions to the oppofite fronts of the horfe, and make 
the depth of cach of thefe maniples equal to half its length, 
as their number is always the half only of that of each of the 
other parts. Wherefore, though the numbers of the men 
often vary, it happens that all thefe parts are always equal in 
length by the variation of the depth. See N° 9. 

Again, fetting off fifty feet from each of thefe, they encamp 
the principes oppofite to the triarii. And thefe looking to- 
wards the faid intervals, two other ftreets are likewife formed. 
But, in the fame manner as the cavalry, they take their be- 
gionings and commencements from the fame right line and 
interval of oue hundred feet in front of the tribunes. And they 
terminate towards that fide of the intrenchment oppolite to 
the tribunes, which, from the firft, we have fuppofed to be 
at the front of the whole figure. See N° 11, 


Next to the principes, and behind them, they, in like man- 
ner, encamp the haflati looking a contrary way, placing the fi- 
gures clofe together, And there being ten maniples in cach of 
all the parts, (of a legion) according to the divifion from the 
beginning, it happens, that all the flreets are equal bot!) as to 
length, and as to their terminating evenly towards the fice 
of the intrenchment at the front, turned towards which uy 
encamp the Jaft maniples, See N’ 12. 

Again, leaving fifty feet from the haflati, they encamp op- 
pofite to them the horfe of the allies, beginning at the fame 
right line qwith them, and ending at the fame right line. But, aa 
1 have obferved above, the number of the foot of the allies is 
equal to that of the Roman legions leflened by that of the ex. 
traordinarii, And that of their horfe is double. A third part 
being taken from thefe for extraordinarii, by increafing in 
proportion the depth of the figures, in which they encamp 
them, they endeavour to make them equal, as to length, the 
Roman legions. See N° 14. 

Ail the five flrcets being now completed, they again, in- 
crealing the depth in due proportion, place the maniples of 
the allied foot ranging rear to rear to the horfe, and lookin 
towards the intrenchment, and both fronts of its pl ot 
fides. And in cach maniple the centurions occupy the firft 
tents on either fide. Sce N° 15. 

But in following the aforefaid method of encamping, they 
feparate on each fide the fixth troop filty feet from the fifth, 
and, in afimilar manner, the manip!cs of foot ; fo that this be- 
comes another opeving through the middle of the legions 
crofling thefe flrects, and parallel to the tents of the tribunes, 
which they call the fifth, (or via quintana), from its extending 
along the Hith manips. See N° 16. 

But the place behiiid and back from the tents of the tribunes 
lying adjacent to each fide of the general’s ground, becomes 
one part of it a place for the forum, and the other for the 
quaitor, and the things under his charge. See N° 17, and 18. 

V'rom the laft texts of the tribunes, on either fide, having an 
arrangement as it were inflected backwards perperd-cularly to 
thefe tents, all the choice men of the extraordinary horfe, and 
fome of thofe ferving as volunteers, from regard.and refpect to 
the coniuls, encamp according to (or parallel to) the faces of 
the intrenchment on the tranfverfe lides, part of them fronting 
the flores of the quaflorium, aud part of them on the oppofite 
fide looking into the forum. And it for the moft part hap- 
pens to thcie not only to encamp near the confuls, but aifo 
on marches, and on other neceffary occafions, to perform their 
whole duty and fervice about the conful and queftor. See 
N° ig. 

And the foot performing a fimilar fervice with the fore- 
mentioned horfe, are placed oppofite to them, looking to- 
wards the intrenchment. See N° 20. 

Then from thefe is left a ftreet one hundred feet wide, and 
parallel to the tenis of the tribunes extending along the op- 
polite fides of the forum, prztorium, and queftorium, to the 
above-mentioned parts of the intrenchment. See N° 21. 

And along the upper fide of this, the extraordinary horfe 
of the allies encamp, looking towards the forum together 
with the pretorium, (or general’s ground), and the quefto- 
rium. Sec N° 22. 

At the middle of the encampment of thefe horfe, and at the 
fame ground adjoining the pretorium, a ftreet of fifty feet is 
left reaching to the rear fide of the encampment, its direGion 
lying at right angles to the aforefaid broad ttreet. See N° 23. 

With their backs to thefe horfe again, the extraordinary 
foot of the allies are placed looking towards the intrenchment 
and the rear-afpe& of the whole encampment. See N° 24, 

And the vacant fpace left on each fide of thefe towards 
the tranfverfe fides, is given to ftrangers and allies occafionally 


arriving. See N° 25. 
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All being thus difpofed, the whole figure of the encamp- 
ment becomes an equilateral quadrangle. And as to what 
relates to the interfection cf the ftreets in it, and its diftri- 
bution in other refpects, it has an arrangement refembling a 
city. They place the intrenchment on every fide two hun- 
dred feet diftant from the tents; and this vacant fpace af- 
fords them many and great conveniencies. It is commodious 
and ufeful for the ingrefs and egrefs of the legions. For each 
of them move out into this open fpace through their own 
ftreets, but do not pufh down and trample on one another by 
crowding into one. Carrying alfo to this place the booty 
of cattle they bring in, and the fpoils they take from the 
enemy, they kecp them fafe during the nights. But the 
greatett is this, that in noGturnal affaults neither fire nor wea- 
pons, except a very few, can reach them, And it hap- 
pens, that even thefe are almoft harmlefs, from the great- 
nefs of the diflance, and the furrounding tents.”” 

Polybius, in this defcription of a Roman camp, fuppofes 
a legion to confift of four thoufand two hundred foot, and 
three hundred horfe. He obferves, however, that, from it, 
thofe who choofe to examine it will eafily be able to under- 
ftand the extent and whole perimeter of a camp, even when 
the legion confifts of a greater or lefs number. When more 
of the allies than are ufual either accompanied them from the 
beginning of an expedition, or afterwards arrived in the 
camp, he informs us, that befides affigning to the latter the 
places already mentioned, they filled with them, alfo, thofe 
on each fide of the pretorium, bringing the forum and que- 
ftorium together into one place, as the occafion and neceifity 
required ; and that as to the former, when their number ex- 
ceeded what was cuftomary, befides the locations ufually 
made for them, they laid out an additional ftreet for them 
Beyond the legions both on the right and left fide of the 
eamp. 

But when the four legions and both confuls were affembled 
together within one and the fame intrenchment, he fays, 
that nothing more is neceflary for underitanding their method 
of encamping than to fuppofe two armies difpofed of in the 
manner now defcribed, with their rears where the extraordi- 
naries as he has mentioned of each were placed, joined to- 
gether. Whenever this happened, he tells us, the figure of 
the camp, inflead of being a fquare, became a rectangle, 
having its area double that of the confular camp he has given 
a defcription of, and its perimeter one half greater. This, 
indeed, is manifeft, fince two equal fquares joined together 
form a rectangle, of which the area is double that of either, 
and the perimeter is to that of each of them, in the ratio of 
6 to gor of 3 toz. The Romans, he adds, always ob- 
ferved this method or difpofition as often as both confuls had 
their camps joined together, and that as often as they had fe- 
parate and diftin&t camps, the arrangement continued the 
fame, with this variation only, that they then placed the fo- 
rum, queftorium, and pretorium, in the middle between 
both the armies. , 

Polybius, in defcribing the Roman method of encamping, 
makes no mention of the velites, or light-armed troops, who, 
in every legion, were equal in number to the haltati, or to 
the principes. But in giving an account of the compofition 
of the legion, and the mode of forming it, he exprefsly af- 
firms, that they were diftributed equally, or in juit propor- 
tion, among all the refit, according to their number, It is, 
therefore, natural to fuppofe, that the fame diftribution of 
them exifted in the camp, or that two-fifths of them en- 
camped with the haftati, two-fifths with the principes, and 
one-fifth with the triarii. 

From what has been obferved, then, it appears that the 


Romans in the time of Polybiue, allowed ground for ene 
camping on at the rate of 5o44 fquare feet to every foot 
foldier, and 3334, for every horfeman and trooper and his 
horfe. For as the haftati and principes were equal in num= 
ber in every legion, and the velites equal to each of them, 
and as each of the former confifted of ten companies, 
amounting, when the eflablifhment of the legion was at 
4200 foot, to 1200, and had two fifths of this number, or 
480 of the velites diftributed among them, it is evident, 
that on every fpot of ground 100 feet {quare, oceupied by 
a maniple either of haftati or of the principes, there were 
encamped 120 of themfelves, aud two fifths of this number, 
or 48 of the vclites, in all 168 men. But a fquare, of 
which the fide is equal to 100 feet, contains 10,000 fquare 
feet, which divided by 168, gives 59 {quare feet, and eleven» 
twenty-one parts of a [quare foot. In like manner, as the 
number of thetriarii was only equal to half that of either the 
haftati or the principes, amounting to no more than 600 men, 
and as thefe were alfo divided into ten companies, and had: 
one fifth part or 240 of the velites diftributed among them, 
it is maniteit, that on each of the ten reétangles, occupied: 
by their maniples, there were encamped 60 of themfelves, 
and 24 of the velites, or 84 men. But a retangle 100 
feet long and 50 feet broad, contains 5009 fquare feet, 
which divided by 84 gives likewife 59 fquare feet and 
eleven twenty one parts of a fquare foot. 

We arrive at the fame conclufion by dividing the num. 
ber of {quare feet contained in the whole ground affigned by 
Polybius for encamping all the foot of a legion, by 4200, 
the number of them. For the haftati and principes encamp- 
ed on 20 equal fquares, of which each contained 10,000 
{quare fect, having its fide equal to one hundred feet. The 
whole 20 then, of courfe, contained 200,000 f{quare feet. 
If to this number of fquare feet there be added the contents 
of the ten equal rectangles of 5000 fquare feet each, that 
were occupied by the ten maniples of triari and their pro- 
portion of velites, or 50,000 fquare feet, we get 250,000 
{quare feet for the furface of the whole ground, that the 
infantry of one legion encamped on, which number of fquare 
feet divided by 4200 give 59 fquare feet, and eleven twenty- 
one parts-of a fquare foot as before. 

And as there were 300 horfe then in each legion, whe 
were alfo divided into ten parts or troops, and encamped on 
ten equal fquares of 10,000 {quare feet each, it is no lefs 
evident that the encamping ground allowed for them was at 
the rate of 333 fquare feet, and one third part of a {quare’ 
foot for each horfeman or trooper and his horfe, fince 10,c00- 
divided by 30, or 100,000 divided by 300, give, 333 and one 
third. i 

Polybius alfo informs us that the excavation of the ditch 
and the raifing of the rampart along the two tranf{verfe fides 
of the intrenchment, or thofe near the wings of the allies, 
were done by them, and that the other two fides were left 
to the Romans, to each legion one ; that each fide was di- 
vided into as many parts or portions as there were maniples 
to labour on it, and a centurion appointed to fuperintend 
the execution of the work in each part, and that the whole 
fide was infpected and approved of by two of the tribunes, 
whofe turn of duty it was to attend to every kind of necef- 
fary fervice in and about the camp. For the tribunes, two 
by two in rotation, took upon them not only the care of 
the camp, but the management and dire¢tion of every thing~ 
done in it for two months at a time. é, 

As in encamping, a place was fixed for the conful’s or 
general’s tent betore ground was laid out for any others, fo 
on breaking up the camp, his tent and thofe of the tribunes 

were. 
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were always fir taken down, And when they were all 
ftvuck, the baggage colleéted and det on the bealls of 
burthen, the whole camp on a fignal made began to move, 
with the extraordinaries ufually in the van, and next to 
them the allies of the right wing, followed by the bayyagre 
of both. Next to them marched the firll of the Roman le- 

ions with its baggage behind it; then followed the fecond 
foglan, having behind it not only its own baggaye, but alfo 
that of the allies of the left wing, who clofed the rear of the 
whole march, 

Polybius in his defeription of a eonfular camp has not 
riven us any dimenfions for the rampart and the ditch, 
Fhefe mutt have varied with circumftances and fituations, 
and particularly with the length of time for which it was in- 
tended to be occupied. Julius Crefar in the fecond book of 
his war in Gaul, chap. v. informs us that he ordered one of 
his camps to be fecured with a rampart 12 fect high, and a 
ditch 18 feet deep, 

In deferibing the Roman camp, Polybius does not give 
us either the names or number of the gates. He only in- 
forms us, that the exterior fides of the camp were guarded 
at night by the velites, who placed ten of their number at 
every gate, and kept watch allo in the day-time throughout 
the whole extent of the intrenchment. It 1s well underttood, 
however, from the information left us by other hitlorians, 
that there were four principal gates, viz. one in the middle 
of the front of the intrenchment oppofite to the termination 
of the ttreet of fifty feet wide between the cavalry of the 
Roman legions, another direétly oppofite to it in the middle 
of the rear of the intrenchment, and two direétly oppofite 
to each other, and to the ends of the itreet of 100 
feet wide between the tents. of the tribunes and the Ro- 
man legions in the tranfverfe fides of the intrenchment. 
That one of the two laft mentioned, which was on the right 
hand fide of the camp, was called porta principalis dextra, 
and the other on the left hand fide, porta principalis finifira. 
The other two principal gates, namely the two firll men- 
tioned, were called porta pratoria and porta decumana. But 
in regard to their real or actual fituations, though all writers. 
on the fubjeét allow them to have been oppolite to each 
other, doubts and different opinions have arifen, fome plac- 
ing the decuman gate in the front fide of the intrenchment 

_and others in the rear. Thofe, who contend for its having 
been placed in the middle of the rear fide of the intrench- 
ment, make it derive its name from this circumftance, that 
fuch of the foidiers, as had been found guilty of negle& of 
duty or delinquency, were conduéted through it to the 
place appointed for their punifhment or execution, 
and refer to the following words of Vegetius, book i. 
ehap. 23, * Porta autem, que appellatur pretoria, aut ori- 
entem {peétare debet, aut illum locum, qui holtes refpicit ; 
aut fi iter agitur, illam partem debet attendere, ad quam 
elt profe€iurus. exercitus, intra quam prime centuriz, hoc 
eft, cohortes papiliones tendunt, et dracones et figna contti- 
tuunt. Decumana autem porta, que appelatur, poit p:zto- 
riam eft, per quam delinquentes milites educuntuy ad poeuam. 

The late major general Roy referring to this paflage 
expreffes himfelf in thefe words: “ With regard to the 
decuman gate mentioned in this paflage of Vegetius, it is to 
be obferved, that for the maintcnance of that rigorous dif- 
cipline eftablifhed in the Roman armies, when a particular 
corps or any number of foldiers had mifbehaved in the field, 
or had been mutinous to their officers, it became neceflary 
to decimate the delinquents, every tenth man being drawn 
out by iot and doomed to fuffer death. Hence we may 
judge, that the decuman gate had its name from thofe, who 
had received fentence, being led out by it for punifhment or 
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execution.” Military Antiquities of the Romane in Britain, 
page 50. 

t does not follow, however, from the foregoing words 
of Vegetius, that delinquents were led out through the gate 
in the rear of the camp to receive punifhment. It may 
juft as well be inferred from them that they were carried out 
through the gate in the front of the camp. And from his 
obferving that the pretorian gate,ought to look either to- 
wards the eaft or the enemy, we cannot exattly afcertain 
whether it was cuflomary for the Romans to make the front 
or rear of their camp look towards the eaft. But this in- 
ference may reafonably enough be drawn from them that 
the pretorian gate fometimes looked towards the enemy and 
fometimes not. Polybius, without making the four different 
afpeéts of his confular camp have any reference whatfoever 
to the eaft, weit, north, and fouth, exprefsly fappofes the 
front of it to look towards thofe parts, that were moft con- 
venient for fupplies of water and forage. If any one of the 
principal gates in his time went by the name of porta de+ 
cumana, it was probably fo called from the decumani mani- 
puli, and decumane turme next to the front of the intrench- 
ment. ‘That it took its name from foldiers felected by de- 
cimation for punifhment, being led through it out of the 
camp, is a fuppofition direétly contrary to his authority ; for 
he informs us, when fpeaking of that punifhment and the 
rigour of the Roman difcipline, that it was aCtually inflicted 
within the camp. 

Lipfius, whom moft of the modern writers on the Roman 
caftrametation as delivered by Polybius have followed, though 
a man of great learning, departs from fome of the rules laid 
down by that hiftorian. He leaves out the {pace fifty feet wide 
between the ground, that was occupied by the tents of the 
tribunes, and the forum, pretorium, and queftorium, which> 
Polybius exprefsly affigns for their horfes, beafts of burthen, 
and other equipages, in thefe words, tarmoss apo. 0’ vroZuyioss xoeh 
TH AeTH THY Xirseexwy CmOTKENY TOTO. Now that their tents 
were not only in front of this fpace, but alfo at fome little 
diftance from it, is evident from another paflage in this 
hiftory, where he informs us, that three companies were 
allotted to each tribune, who, among other fervices they 
performed for him, furnifhed him always with a double guard, 
conlifting of four foldiers, two of whom were flationed be- 
fore his tent, and the other two behind it near to the 
horfes. 

He allows, however, 50 feet in depth as we have done, 
for the tribunes’ quarters ; and this depth does not appear te 
be more than what was neceffary for them, exclufive of the 
50 feet allowed for their herfes, beafts of burthen, &c. as 
they were the officers next in rank and dignity to the con- 
ful and quzttor, had, two by two in fucceflion, charge of 
the whole camp, and the fuperintendance of every thin 
done in it, and had alfo all delinquents brought before them 
to be tried and to receive fentence. 

Although he leaves out the aforefaid width of 50 feet 
left for the horfes, &c. of the tribunes, he quarters among : 
the guards a number of volunteers, fo greatly exceeding that 
which ufually attended one conful, with.two legions and 
the ordinary complement of allies, that he makes his camp 
33 feet longer from front to rear than it is broad, contrary 
to the rule for keeping it always an equilaterzl quadrangle, 
In this particular, then, he departs not lefs than 83 feet 
from the rules laid down by Polybius, and makes the ground 
for quartering or encamping the extraordinarii in the rear. 
deeper by the fame number of feet than by thefe rules it 
could be. 

Tafttad of making the quarters. of the guards for the con- 
ful and queitor commence, according to Polybius, from the 
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laft tents of the tribungs, or from the queftorium and forum, 
which extended on the right and left of the pratorium to- 
wards the tranfverfe fides of the camp as far as the encamp- 
ing ground of the tribunes, and that of the Roman legions 
did, he makes them begin 20 feet diftant from the fame, 

“Though Polybius neither mentions the prafecti of the 
allies, nor afligns any encamping ground for them, it is natu- 
ral to fuppole, that their quarters, like thofe of the tribunes, 
extended the whole breadth of their own horfe and foot, 
and no farther, leaving a paflage 50 feet wide between the 
laft tent of the tribunes and the firlt of theirs, both on the 
right and left, which paflages muft have been very conve- 
nient as communications with the principia for the horfe 
guards, who fronted the forum and quettorium. Lipfius, 
however, makes the tents of the prafefti extend 29 feet 
into each of thefe openings, beyond the encamping ground 
of their own troops. 

He alfo takes up ground for the queftor and two legati 
exclufive of that for the public, which be has no authority 
for from Polybius, who makes no mention at all in his ac- 
count of the Roman catftrametation of a legatus or le- 
gati. ‘ 
As to the,duke of Rohan’s plan of a Roman camp, he 
leaves out with Lipfius the {pace acrofs it 50 feet wide, ex- 
prefsly allowed by Polybius for the horfes, beafts of bur- 
then, baggage, &c. of the tribunes. He makes the ground 
for quartering the fupernumeraries, flrangers, and part of 
the extraordinary, too deep by 50 feet, which additional 
depth being equal to the width of the faid {pace left out be- 
hind the tribnnes’ tents, caufes his plan to be a fquare, 
though in his diftribution of thefe quarters, he entirely mif- 
takes that hilftorian’s meaning. He alfo lays out the quef- 
torium in various whimfical divifions without the leaft fha- 
dow of authority from that writer. 

Sir Henry Saville, in his view of the military affairs of the 
Romans, gives a defcription of their confular camp, which 
he makes a {quare or equilateral quadrangle, but 32 feet 
broader and deeper than it ought to be, by allowing the 
horfe of the allies 16 feet more depth on each fide than 
their juft proportion. He, in like manner, leaves ont the 
fpace 50 teet wide allowed to the tribunes for their horfes, 
beats of burthen, and baggage; but makes the encamping 
ground for the extraordinary that remain after thofe flected 
for the guards are taken from them, and for ftrangers and 
fupernumerary allies, too deep by 82 feet, which being equal 
to the 50 and 32 feet juli mentioned, conftitutes the Roman 
camp as defcribed by him a fquare, of which the fide, how- 
ever, is 30 feet longer than it ought to be according to Po- 
lybius. He alfo makes the quetlorium and forum too large, 
and the quarters of the guards too fmall. He hkewife gives 
the encamping ground of the prefe¢ti of the allies an extent 
of so feet more than that which their own horfe and foot 
cover. ' 

The late major-general Roy has profeffedly given usa plan 
and defcription of a confular camp, and alfo a plan of a 
Roman camp, when both confuls encamped together, or 
within the fame intrenchment, in his military antiquities of 
the Romans in North Britain, publithed after his death in 
one volume in folio by the Royal Society of Antiquaries in 
1793. But not being acquainted with the Greek language, 
he took the accuracy of Mr. Hampton’s tranflation of Po- 
lybius for grantcd, as he himfelf informs us, fuppofed with 
him the cavalry of the allies to have been triple that of the 
Romans, and on that erroneous fuppofition has grounded 
all his computations refpecting their caftrametation, and 
particularly in comparing the Polybian camp with thofe in 
Scotland, that were firlt difcovered by the learned, ingeni- 


ous, and very able military antiquarian, general Melville, 

in 1754, who manifelted a very fine and fuperior degree of 

difcrimination in concluding from Tacitus’s narrative, and / 
the reafons of war, that Agricola mult have croffed the Tay 

above Perth, and proceeded along Strathmore, and that 

there were certainly fome remains of his camps {till to be found 

in that vale, in oppofition to the opinion of the engincers, 

who were then employed by government on a furvey of that 

country, and the perfevering affertions of one of them in 

particular, who had actually furveyed the fituations, on 

which they were afterwards difcovered by general, then 

captain, Melville, without knowing what they were. Gene- 

ral Roy received from captain Melville, who was about to 
leave this country and repair to the Welt Indies, a commu- 

nication of that difcovery, and firft learnt from him, as he 

himfelf acknowledges, what was really meant by a tempo- 

rary Roman camp, which information excited his curiofity, 

and led him to turn his attention to the fubject of Roman 

military antiquities in Great Britain. But though he pro- 
fecuted it occafionally for a number of years with a very 

laudable degree of zeal and induftry, it mutt be allowed, 

that he committed feveral material and great miftakes in his 
plan and defcription of the Polybian confular camp, 

He leaves out the fpace fifty fect wide behind the tents of 
the tribunes, exprefsly allotted by Polybius for their horfes, 
&c. He does not make the extent of the tribunes encamping- 
ground tran{vericly acrofs the camp, fo great as that of the 
Roman horfe and foot, by about one hundred and hifty teet, 
leaving a diftance of about two hundred feet between their 
firft tents on the right and left; whereas Polybius tells us, 
that the one was equal to the other. iis words are thefe : 
atesrce Dorrnrwy pucy trav ob tw yirscexuy cxmierls ToTouTey oO: 76 
mov ese Tae OAcY To wAmTO5 ah Tov Paoinwy 5 puroTedwy TOlpuKEby. 

He leaves an open place or flrcet of twenty five feet wide 
on the left of the pratorium, between it and the forum; 
then fets off a rectangular {pace of the fame depth with the 
pretorium, and about one hundred and thirty feet wide, 
which he divides equally into two parts, the one next to the 
tents of the tribunes as quarters for the legati, and the 
other immediately behind that for the market-place, or fo- 
rum ; then leaves another ftreet of twenty five fect wide; 
and on the remainder of the ground fet apart by Polybius 
for the forum, extending as far as that occupied by the laft 
tent of the tribunes on the left he encamps one half of the 
ableéti, or felect horfe of the allies for the conful’s guard. 
He then leaves a ftreet fifty feet wide, making that between 
the haftati and horfe of the allies on the left extend quite 
to the rear of the camp, then encamps half the evocati and 
volunteer horfe lookmg toward the pretorium, and clofe 
behind them, with their backs to theirs, half the evocati, or 
volunteer foot; then leaves another {treet of twenty-five feet, 
and beyond that encamps half the feleét foot_of the allies 
for the conful’s guard. On the right of the pretorium, 
he in like manner leaves a itrect twenty five feet wide, then 
fets off a re€tangular fpace as deep as the pretorium, and 
about one hundred and thirty feet broad for the queftor’s 
quarters, and for the cloathing, arms, and provifions behind 
them ; then leaves another {treet twenty five feet wide; then 
encamps the other half of the ableéti, or fele&t horfe of the 
allies for the conful’s guard; and fo on as on the left. In 
making all thefe ftreets, divifions, allotments, and alloca- 
tions, he is fo far from being fanétioned by Polybius, that 
they are in dire€&t repugnance and contradiétion to that au- 
thor’s authority, who makes no mention at all of legati, but 
allows about five times as much ground for the forum, and 
about twice and a half as much for the queftorium as he 
does. 
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On each fide of the flreet fifty feet wide, leading to the 
rear from that of one hundred feet in width behind the prae- 
torium, he allots a reétangular fpace of four hundred feet 
by one hundred aud twenty five for the extraordinary horfe 
of the allies facing the faid broad flreet, and an equal {pace 
on each fide for the extraordinary foot of the allies immedi- 
ately behind them and facing the rampart; then leaves on 
each fide a {treet fifty feet wre, and laltly makes two reét- 
angwar locations of four hundred feet by two hindred and 
fifty each for {trangers coming to the camp, thus prepolter- 
oufly allowing for occafional comers, as much ground as he 
allots for the encampment of all the haftati and principes, 
with four fifths of the velites of a complete Roman legion. 
The truth indeed is this: he makes the depth of the en- 
campingy ground in the rear of the pretorium one hundred 
and eighty three feet, and one third of a foot greater than 
it ought to be by Polybius’s account of the Roman caftra- 
metation. And his camp taken altogether differs widely 
and eentially from the one deferibed by that author. For 
he makes each fide of the encampment one hundred and 
thirty three feet, and one third cf a foot longer than it 
fhould be, and each fide of the-intrenchment alfo of courfe. 
Of this, he feems to have been partly aware himfelf; for 
in page 45 of his work, when he ufes in the text thefe 
words, “therefore the fide of the fquare of intrenchment of 
a confular army was two thoufand one hundred and 
fifty Roman feet,”? he in a note exprefles himfelf in the 
following : ‘If according to Lipfius and others, who have 
copied from him, there had only been in the confular 
camp twice the number of allied foot (he muft unquef- 
tionably have meant to fay allied horfe) that there was of 
Roman horfe, then the fpace actually occupied by the 
troops would have been a fyuare of fixteen hundred and fix- 
teen Roman feet, and two thirds of a foot.’? It is much 
to be regretted that there are many palpable errors and mif- 
takes in that elaborate, and in many refpects valuable per- 
formance, which might have eafily been avoided by a Itttle 
proper attention to the printing of it. They are fo nume- 
rous indeed, that we cannot allow ourfelves to regard it as 
a correct copy of the manufcript, he left behind him. 

The fquare was the mot convenient and belt figure the 
Romans could have adopted for their encampments. Of all 
right-angled quadrilateral figures of the fame perimeter, its 
area is a maximum, or the greateft. It therefore required 
lefs extent of intrenchment than a rectangle of the fame area 
or fuperficial contents. And if we examine the difpofition 
or arrangement of the various locations they made within it 
for their troops, taking into confideration at the fame time 
the invariable fimplicity and regularity of their method of 
encamping, we fhall find, that there neither was any ground 
loft nor any wanted to render it more commodious, and be 
apt to regard it as the belt perhaps, that could have been 
contrived before the invention of gunpowder, aud the ufe of 
fire-arms, which have made great and effential alterations 
neceflary. 

Even in modern encampments, however, fo much of the 
Roman method is ftill retained by ail nations, that in en- 
camping their troops, they conftantly place the privates in 
the front, behind them the fubalterns, then the captains, 
and in the rear of thefe the field-officers. And Frederick 
the Great, king of ‘Pruffia, tells us, that it was his cuftom, 
im imitation of the Romans, to enclofe his camps with in- 
trenchments, which, befides anfwering other good purpofes, 
contributed greatly to prevent defertion. 

We fhall now proceed to give an account of modern caf- 
trametation, which is alfo regulated, in a great meafure, 
by certain rules, that are liable, however, to be altered and 


varied in different firuations and pofitions, fo as to occupy 
the ground to the belt advantage, and molt commodioully 
for the free and ufeful operations of the different deferiptions 
of troops, according to the opinion and judgment of the pe- 
neral, or officer commanding them. 

Camps take different names, or denominations, from the 
objets thofe have in view who form them; fuch as for in- 
{lance : . 

Camps offenfire, A carp for forage, 
A camp of abfervation, 
| A covering can Py 
| An entrenched or retrenched 
camp. 
An entrenched or retrene he d 
camp in a campaign, or 
open country. 


Camps defenfive, 

A camp of rendezvous, 

A camp of paffage, 

A camp of reft or repofe, 

A fixed or flanding camp, 

A flying camp, 

A camp of peace and cxer- 
cife, 

Camps offenfive, or camps for the attack, interruption, and 
annoyance of an enemy. 

The principal objeéts which every general either has, or 
ought to have in view when he choofes ground for a camp, 
are of two kinds, the one offenfive, and the other defenlive. 
The camp in which an army aflembles, at the beginning of 
a war or the opening of a campaign, is of the firft clafs or 
defeription. In fuch camps, attention ought chiefly to be 
paid to the convenience of the troops, who fhould encamp 
in {mall feparate corps near their magazines, or depots, in 
fuch a manner, as to be able to unite in a fhort time. And 
as {uch camps are generally at fome diftance from the enemy, 
there is little or no danger to be apprehended from making 
the convenience and accommodation of the troops the firft 
object of attention. 

The moft effential properties of every camp are health, 
fulnefs, and fecurity. ‘Thefe are advantages which ought to 
be attended to and fought after on all occafions. But an 
attention to wholefomenefs is fti!] more neceffary in one 
that 1s to be occupied for a confiderable length of time, 
than in another, where troops are to mzke but a fhort ftay. 
Low, wet, damp, and marfhy places fhould be avoided in 
every country ; and in hot climates, fituations that are much 
expofed to the burning heat of the fun, On the other hand,. 
rifing grounds with an eaftern afpe&, commodioufly fituated 
for paiturc, and for fupplies of water, forage, and fuel, 
ought to be preferred to other fituations for encampments. 

A general ought to be a good judge of fituations him- 
felf, and to choofe his own camps. His knowledge fhould 
not, as is fometimes the cafe, be confined to the mere rudi- 
ments of the art of war, or to the fiddle faddle bufinefs of 
parades, reviews, and fham fights, that have no refemblance 
whatever to real aétions. He ‘hould be able to difcern at 
fight, or to difcover with a glance of his eye, all the pof- 
fible advantages, as it were, which any polt or pofition is 
capable of affording, and to improve this talent in praétice, 
by the principles of fortification, which are the bafis, or 
ground-work of it, and which he ought to carry with him. 
into the field, and apply to every fituation of his army, 
availing himfelf of heights, defiles, rivers, rivulets, moraffes, 
inundations, woods, &c. When matter of the rules of that 
fcience, he camalfo apply it fuccefsfuily for finding out the- 
weaknefs of the enemy’s pofition and order of battle. 

A camp offenfive, or of offence, is formed for the-pur- 
pofe of annoying an enemy in various ways, fuch» for in- 
ftance, as to force him to raife a fiege by cutting- off, or 
flraightening his intercourfe with the adjacent parts of the 
country and his own depots; to compel him to quit an ad- 
vantageous pofition by either attacking it at laft if neceffary, 
or by invefting one of hie towns or places ; to make incur- 
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fions into fome one or other of his provinces ; to intercept 
his convoys; to embarrafs his communications; to confume 
the forage he might draw benefic and advantage from; &c. 

As fecurity is always one of the firft objects of confidera- 
tion, every camp, of whatever {pecies or defcription it may be, 
ought to have its front and flanks placed entirely out of the 
reach of infult. In any fituation, therefore, that is chofen or 
fixed on for a camp, (and there are various ways of occupying 
the fame ground) care fhould be taken not to extend either 
flank towards the enemy, or to expofe it to commanding 
ground within cannon-fhot, that he may have it in his power 
to occupy or poffefs himfelf of, but to place it in fuch a man- 
ner as to make it afford fupport to both wings of the army. 
At ought to be guarded and fecured both in front and rear 
by detachments ; and particular attention fhould be paid to 
its lying commodioufly for pafture, forage, water, and wood, 
which 1s not ouly ufeful as fuel, but for pickets, palifades, 
and other purpofes. It fhould alfo be conveniently fituat 
for the army that occupies it, to move out of it either to 
form in order of battle, or to abandon it altogether without 
being expofed to much moleitation from the enemy, who, did 
he command the principal avenues or approaches to it, 
would have it in his power to fhut them up, and thereby 
force them cither to furreuder, or to attack and fight him 
on very difadvantageous terms. There are many fituations 
that appear to be very {trong, and naturally are fo, which, 
from this very circumitance of troops not being able to quit 
them when neceflary without expofing themfelves, are in re- 
ality both weak and dangerous. And an unfkilful general 
may be led by the mere appearance of them into great mil- 
takes, and thereby, not only draw difgrace on himfelf and 
his troops, but alfo plunge his country into the moft difaf- 
4rous calamities. But a knowledge of fortification will en- 
able a commander of naturally good talents to choofe heights, 
and occupy them in fuch a manner, as to prevent their being 
commanded by others ; to cover his flanks cffeGually, fo as 
to fecure each poft as to render it capable of defence, and 
to avoid thofe, in which a gallant officer cannot maintain 
his ground, without running the rif of lofing his reputa- 
tion. 

Camps defenfive, or camps of defence. Such camps are 
{trong by their fituations chiefly, and have no other defign 
than that of preventing attacks. Every fituation that has its 
front and flanks equally ftrong, and is free and open behind, 
is proper for this fort of camps. There are heights that have 
a front of a certain extent, and their flanks covered by mo- 
rafles, and pofitions, that are fecured in front by a river or 
marfhy rivulet, and their flanks by ponds. Such camps 
having no other objeét than to prevent their being attacked 
by the enemy, great care fhould be taken not¢o fix on falfe 
points offupport. For this purpofe, the rivers and marfhes in 
their front, and on their flanks, ought to be founded in or- 
der to afcertain whether the rivers are not fordable, and the 
marfhes impracticable. 

When fuch a camp has a river in its front, it fhould not 
be placed nearer to the bank thereof than eight hundred or 
a thoufand paces, in order to leave ground fufficient for 
drawing up the army in order of battle. 

Pofitions taken under the proteétion of towns or places, 
are defenfive camps. 

: When the objet of a defenfive camp is to cover a coun- 
try, the principal attention of a general in chufing it ought 
to be direGted to thofe points, which the enemy has it in his 
power to attack, and by which he might penetrate. 

Camp of rendezvous. When at the commencement of a 
war, or the opening of a campaign, an army is brought to- 
gether in the field, either in one cntire body, or in a fepa- 


rate corps, or*patties, at no great diflance from one another, 
it is faid to be in a camp of rendezvous. Such a camp is 
either more or lefs out of the reachof the enemy, and in the 
fir of thefe cafes the convenience of the troops ought to be 
the fir obje@ of attention. It is alfo fometimes intended to 
be offenfive, and fometimes defenfive. When it is formed 
for the purpofe of offenfive operations the folloxing maxims 
ought to be obferved ; 

To avoid extending either flank towards the enemy, or 
expoiing it to ground that he can take poffeffion of ; to 
choofe a pofition for it flrong by nature ; to fupport well 
the wings ; and to fecure it againft furprife or any fudden 
affault by detachments, both in front of, and behind it. 

To proportion its extent to the ftrength of the army. 

If you are in an open and level country, to encamp your 
army in order of battle, and if you cannot fecure your camp 
againft infult or furprife by detachments, to -thiow up in- 
trenchments fufficient to prevent your being obliged to fight 
contrary to your intention or inclination, or when it is not 
neceflary for you to come to aétion. 

In a broken or uneven country, to feparate your army 
without encamping the different corps at too great a diftance 
from one another, occupying the highways, villages, &c. in 
your front. 

In a mountainous country, to encamp your troops accord- 
ing to the fituation and nature of the ground, but in fuch a 
manner that the moft advanced corps may receive prompt 
aid and iupport from the rett. 

Not to place your cavalry on either wing when it is near 
a wood, village, or other place, into which the enemy can 
throw in fome of his infantry ; but fometimes to place them 
all on one wing, and fometimes to encamp them in a fecond 
line, or otherwife, as the ground and circumftances may 
point out. : 

When the enemy is on the oppofite fide of a river, ri- 
vulet, morafs, &c. to encamp at a fufficient diftance from 
it to prevent your being incommoded by his fire, in even 
forming your army in order of battle in front of your own 
eamp. ’ 

To reconnoitre the highways, rivers, rifing grounds, ri- 
vulets, ferries, caftles, woods, and other places in the neigh- 
bourhood of your camp; and to keep open a communication 
between its rear and feveral reads, for the purpofe of receiv- 
ing fupplies of provifions, &c. , 

To choofe your camp in fuch a manner, that the enemy, 
by moving on his right or left, may not oblige you to quit 
your pofition, but on the contrary, that by making a fhort 
or {mall movement yourfelf you may compel him to make a 
long or circuitous one, and to quit his pofition or leave the 
country. 

This is the fureft criterion by which one can judge of the 
fkilful or unfkilful choice of a camp. 

And, in fhort, though you are ating offenfively, to take 
every poffible precaution for the fecurity of your camp when 
the enemy is near you, and by no means to defpife him. For 
negligence and contempt of an enemy tend always to render 
him bold and enterprifing. 

When defenfive operations are the object of a camp of 
rendezvous, it is neceflary to obferve, befides thefe, the fol- 
lowing maxims :— : 

To avoid encamping in a plain or level country. 

To attend particularly to the extent of the ground you 
occupy, and to the number and nature of the troops your 
army is compofed of. 

Always to entrench 
of it can be enfiladed. tan 

To occupy the bridges and fords of rivers, &c. and if you 

are 
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are apprehenfive of fuffering by inundations, to make dikes 
to turn the courfe of the water, 

‘l'o avoid placing either of your wings behind a morafs, or 
pt thing elfe, that may be an obltacle to its manoeuvring: 
ealily, and co-operating with the rell of your army in cale 
of an attack. 

l'o place your artillery on heights, and difpofe of it in 
fiuations from which it can do molt execution. 

And to keep open a free and convenient egrefé from it in 
the rear, that your retreat may not be cut off. 

A camp of pafage. In an offenfive war troops encamp 
tranfiently, when they march either to attack an enemy, or 
to diflodge or force him from a polt, by different manceuvres ; 
or to get before him to fome paflage, and penetrate into his 
country; or to inveft a place, and form the fiege of it; or, 
in fhort, to join an advanced corps or army. 

In a defenfive, as well as an offenfive war, they occupy a 
camp of paflage when they take polt to cover their country; 
when they are obliged to regulate their movements by thofe 
of their enemy ; when their object is to effeét fome junction; 
or, finally, when they are con{trained to abandon a polt, a 
frontier, or even one part of their country to cover another. 

A camp of reff or repofe, is that in which troops either 
wait for forage, or watch the enemy’s motions, in order to 
regulate theirs by his, or in which they are allowed to re- 
main for fome time {tationary on account of ficknefs or fome 
other caufe. As repofe is the fole objet in fuch a camp, it 
fhould have fuch a river or morafs in its front as renders it inac- 
ceffible. And if the river, rivulet, or morafs in front of it has 
not a fufficient depth of water it fhould be dammed up fo as 
to be impaflable. 

Such a camp fhould not only have its front natural- 
ly ftrong, but alfo have a fite or fituation that is elevated and 
healthy ; and when it is of a permanent nature, it fhould have 
abundance of water, wood, forage, and provifions, within 
its reach and command, and fhould cover the road or route 
of all its convoys. 

A fixed or fable camp may have different objects, accord- 
ing as an army aéts offentively or defenfively. 

When it is on the offenfive, it occupies fuch a camp for a 
certain time, to form the fiege or blockade of a place; to 
wait the effe& of a diverfion or the capture of a place, which 
a detached corps has been fent to attack ; to give a reinforce- 
ment or convoy time to arrive ; to confume or deftroy, dur- 
ing the courfe, or towards the end of a campaign, the forage 
or fubfiftence of a country, which they defign to abandon ; 
to give reft or repofe to an army after along march or opera- 
tion that may have caufed a lofs of men, or occationed difeaf- 
és, or, in fine, during the courfe ofa campaign, that has not 
been fo profperous or fortunate as was at firlt expected. 

When a general encamps before a place to attack it, which 
he knows the enemy cannot affemble a fufficient force to at- 
tempt the relief of, and when he has little to fear from any 
detachments he may fend out, cither for that purpofe or to 
interrupt the operations of the fiege, he has then only to 
diftribute his troops round the place as commodioully as he 
can, feizing on commanding grounds and other advantageous 
objects, and taking care to have his circumvallation as near 
to it as poflible, provided he is juft out of the reach of an- 
noyance from the befieged’s fhot and fhells. 

When he is on the defenfive, he choofes a ftable camp to 
cover his country, or fome place of importance, that the 
enemy defigns to befiege. Befides thefe two objetis, a 
fable camp has feveral others, which are common to it with 
camps of other denominations. There is one, however, 
whitch it may not be improper to mention, which is this, 


that a general can remain in it till he fees his enemy fepa- 
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rate his forces, and fend them into winter quarters, in ord 
that he may go into his own without dread of difquietude 
or molettation. 

A flying camp denotes a corps or body of troops confifting 
of three, four, five, fix, &c. thoufand men, infantry and ca- 
valry, that has power to encamp and decamp at the plea- 
fure of the general or officer commanding it, as neceflity 
and circumitances may require, that is continually in the 
field, and is conftantly making divers movements to ha- 
rafs the enemy, ftop his incurfions, check and render 
abortive his enterprifes, intercept his convoys, teaze and 
fatigue the neighbouring country, and to throw itfelf, io 
cafe of need, into a befieged place, that is in want of fuc- 
cour or affiflance. 

Though there is fome difference between the command 
of a flying camp and a large army, the refemblance, how- 
ever, 18 fo great, that a general mr hen who has often com~ 
manded a detached or feparate body of troops 1s, ceteris pari- 
bus, fitter for the command of a large army than one who 
has not enjoyed that advantage. 

A general officer, therefore, who is ambitious of prefer- 
ment, anxioufly endeavours to procure for himfelf fuch com- 
mands and to qualify himfelf for them. 

A flying camp occafions much uneafinefs and difquie- 
tude to an enemy, by hovering on his wings. It is deftined 
to cover fome tract of country between two armies; to 
make head again{t fome fimilar corps, that the enemy has 
formed or detached ; to undertake and execute fome par- 
ticular enterprifes; to throw troops into fome place that 
is menaced or threatened; to draw contributions from 
certain diftricts, and to regulate its movements at the 
fame time, in fuch a manner as always to have it in its 
power to join the main army after a march of one or 
two days at moft, in order that, if a favourable oppor- 
tunity for a general engagement {hould prefent itfelf, it may 
arrive in time to take a fhare in it. p 

The general, who commands a flying camp, ought to 
be extremely attentive and vigilant, to have his troops 
highly difciplined, to fuffer no ftraggling or difperfion of 
them, to march with great precaution, to choofe advantage- 
ous camps, and to regulate his movements in fuch a man- 
ner as to be always in readinefs to furprife his enemy 
when it is poffible, without running the rifk of being 
furprifed himfelf. He fhould be alert againft all forts of 
enterprifes on the part of the enemy. He ought to have 
parties always on the look out, and to relieve them ; and 
he fhould not be fparing in the employment of fpies, of 
whom he may have enough if he only pays them well. Mo- 
ney can feldom be more ufefully employed. 

Al camp of peace and exercife, is acamp deftined for the ex- 
ercife of all the military duties and fun¢tions. 

In fuch peaceable encampments the troops fhould be 
trained up and inftru@ted in every fort of fatigue, labour, 
and duty, which is neceffary on aétual fervice, for rendering 
warfare fuccefsful. In fuch a fituation an active and able 
general will not only have them praétifed in throwing up 
works expeditioufly, but will alfo turn a great part of his 
attention to their difcipline. He will make them encamp 
in order of battle, and caufe every part and branch of the 
fervice to be performed with as minute accuracy, and as 
punGual an obfervance of orders, as if they were in the 
field, or in the face of an enemy. He will examine whe- 
ther the officers on guard are fufficiently vigilant and ac- 
quainted with every particular of their duty, and whether 
the guards themfelves are pofted according to orders. He 
will not only have the infantry exercifed frequently, but the 
cavalry alfo, when they as ‘not employed in foraging, and 
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the recruits of both dally, He will infpe& and look at the 
horfes bimfelf, praifing thofe officers, who have been care- 
ful of them, and feverely reprimanding thofe who have 
negle&ted to have them taken care of. In fhort, he will by 
his vigilance and attention, in making every part of his army 
perform its duty with punctuality and exacinefs, give activi- 
ty, fill, and animation to the whole, and prepare them 
for acting with vigour, advantage, and fuccefs againtt an 
enemy. : 

A camp of forage, or for foraging. Such camps are fome- 
times at a diftance from and fometimes near to the enemy. 
In the firlt cafe, neither your camps nor foraging parties 
are in danger of moleftation or infult. here are certain 
precautions, however, that ought never to be neglected, 
even when you have nothing to apprehend from any attempts 
of the enemy. Your camps therefore ought, in either cafe, 
to be {trong by nature, or rendered fo by art, and particu- 
larly in the laft, when you are near toan enemy. Befides, a 
{trong camp enables you to fend out ftronger. foraging de- 
tachments than you could otherwife venture to do; and oa 
this fervice it is fometimes neceflary to employ a great part 
of your army. Foraging is certainly an effential part of the 
art of war; and parties of foragers may very juftly be con- 
fidered as detachments fent out againtt the enemy. A rich 
and fertile tract or dillri€t of country fhould be chofen for 
it, and fecrecy ought to be obferved in regard to the time 
when, and the place where, you intend to forage. Your 
orders ref{pecting this fervice fhould not be communicated 
even to the officer, who is to command the troops employed 
on it, till late in the evening before it is to be performed. 
You ought, on fuch occafions, to detach a number of {ma'l 
parties to acquire an exact knowledge of the enemy’s mo- 
tions, Aud, if you are on your guard againft ftratagems, it 
will be fafer for you to forage when he does than at other 
times. 

AA camp of obfervation is the camp: of an army employed. 
in watching the motions and operations of an enemy, in 
harafling and perplexing him, and preventing him from pene- 
trating in a country or tract of territory, to furprife or take an 
important place, or to moleft another army, and force it to 
abandon its preconcerted enterprifes and defigns. An army 
of obfervation, during arfiege, is almoft always in motion, 
and on the look out, occupies the avenues or approaches by 
which the enemy ean prefent himfelf, follows him in his 
movements, keeping parallel to him, but contlantly between. 
him and the befieging army, in the moft advantageous man- 
ner it can, to avoid being obliged to fight contrary to its 
inclination, and fometimes feizes on a commanding poit, and. 
there entrenches itfelf, when its camp may be called. 

A covering camp, which appellation is given both to fuch 
an encampment for covering a fiege, and to pofitions chofen. 
for camps that are defigned to. cover a country or diftriat. 
In chooling one for the laft of thefe objets it is not necef- 
fary to pay fo much attention to the natural ftrength of the 
place itfelf as to the parts or paffes, through which the 
enemy may or mutt attempt to. penetrate, if he expects to 
penetrate at all. ‘Thefe fhould be occupied and fecured by 
your army, in thofe places where they are moft eafily de- 
fended, and where he cannot attack you without areat 
hazard and danger. By aéting judicioufly in this manner 
you will, with very inconfiderable movements on your part, 
oblige him to take long and circuitous routes, and thereby 
harafs his troops without being able to carry on any. folid 
operations. 

An inirenched or retrenched camp. Such a camp is 
fometimes made during a campaign on the field, fometimes 


before a place, and fometimes under a place.. 7m 


The ancients, and particularly the Romans, did not res 
main, even for an inconfiderable length of time, in any place 
without fortifying it. "Their intrenchments did not hinder 
them from marching again{l the enemy when it was thought 
proper; but they put their armies out of the reach of infult, 
particularly when they were compofed of new levies or of raw 
and unexperienced troops, furnhed places of fecurity for 
their baggage and provilions, and enabled them to fend out 
large foraging detachments without expofing their camps.to. 
infult. ' 

It is not fufficient, when one is on the defenfive, to have 
your camp on a fituation naturally flrong. It is alfo necef- 
fary, particularly when the enemy is under the neceffity of 
coming to attack you, to remedy and remove the f{malleft de-. 
feéts of graund or pofition by intrenchments, which put you, 
completcly under coyer,.and place you in a condition to make: 
a vigorous and obllinate defence. 

In an open or level country, it is advifable for you, in- 
conltructing your intrenchments, to avail yourfelf of every 
advantage that the ground offers, to profit by rivers, rivulets,. 
morafles,, canals, marfhes, hollow ways, ditches, villages, 
inclofures, caftles, &c. and to proportien the relative de~ 
grees of ftrength in your intrenchments, in different places, 
in fuch a manner as to render every part of your pofition, 
equally ilrong. 

In a woody and mountainous country, you fhould not. 
only take all the precautions neceffary to be obferved in an. 
open and level one, but ought alfo to make abattis, dikes,. 
batardeaux, &c. 

An intrenched or retrenched camp before a place, has for 
its object both offence and defence, when the enemy is either 
in fufficient ftrength to attempt to raife the fiege, and to 
throw in fuccour and relief to the befieged, to enable them’ 
to hold out for a. longer time than they. otherwife would be 
able, or when the befieged themfelves are fufficiently nume-. 
rous to make ftrong and frequent fallies. In the firlt cafe a, 
line of circumvallation 1s made to fecure the befieger’s army. 
againft all attempts from without ; and in the fecond a line 
of contravallation is thrown up between the befieger’s camp- 
and the place, to prevent any. moleftation or interruption on 
the part of the belieged from within. 

In conftructing both thefe lines you fhould be particularly, 
careful to occupy the moft commanding and advantageous 
ground round the place, whether it be a little farther from. 
or nearer to it than you could wifh, availing yourfelf of. 
heights, ravines, &c., and making ufe of abattis where there. 
is wood, and. every thing elfe from which you can derive. 
advantage. If they are interfeéted by rivers, rivulets, canals,. 
morafles, &c. you fhould have fecure and convenient. bridges. 
and ways of communication between the different parts. 

An army of obfervation is even of the greateft ad- 
vantage at the commencement of a fiege. It watches: 
over the befieger’s prefervation till he firmly eftablithes bim-- 
felf, can forward his operations, efcort his convoys, fupply 
him. with fafcines, and perform. many other forts of labour. 
for him. 'Thefe two armies fhould always be within reach 
of each other, particularly at the beginning, that they may. 
be able to afford mutual aid and fuccour to each other, and 
keep the enemy at a. diftance, who will naturally be afraid 
of approaching too near, if they are too. powerful for him,. 
left they fhould fall upon. him conjointly, and attack him. 
with advantage: ’ 

Intrenched or retrenched camps. under places, which are- 
afcribed’ by. fome to the celebrated marfhal. Vauban, who: 
recommends the forming of them at mott frontier places, 
have defence only for their object. A camp of this fort 
may have one particular objet. only,. or feveral objects at 
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lace of importanee, it ferves to 
render the attempt to beflege it the more difficult, and to 
retard or hinder the taking of it. Under a place furrounded 
iby heights, as well as one that has only a fimple inclofure or 
dad fortications, it becomes neceflary for its defence, 
When there is a number of troops in a place, it is uleful for 
alfembling them in, for placing them conmodioutly, and for 
putting them in a condition to aétagain{l the enemy, as oc- 
ealions may prefent themfelves. It isa fupport for an arniy 
that is not flrong enough to take the field, and is convenient 
for the inhabitants of the neighbourhood to retire to with 
their effects. 

The depth of a regiment of infantry encamped, confilling 
of nine companies of 100 men each, from the ferjeant’s tents 
to the rear, ued to be 200 yards, and the front 245, inelud- 
ing the battalion-guns. A regiment of infantry of the fame 
ftrength is now allowed 200 yards in front, including its two 
battalion guns, and 320 yards in depth. 

A regiment of dragoons encemped, confifting of fix troops 
that form three fquadrons, with the light troops, ufed to take 
up 200 yards in front and 258 in depth; and the interval 
between two regiments of infantry ar cavalry ufed to be 60 
yards. ; 

A fquadron of horfe. has now a front of 120 yards ; 
and an interval of roo feet is allowed between each regi- 
ment. - 

The forming of an intrenched camp, near a town or vil- 
lage, is attended with many advantages. It furnifhes room 
for eftablifhing magazines tor flores, forage, baggage, and 
for the fick and wounded. The houfes and buildings help 
to cover its flanks, and thereby enable you to render it more 
* compaé than it otherwife could be made. Such a camp alfo 
covers and prote&s a place that has not works. or fortifica- 
tions fufliciently ftrong to refilt an enemy. When the 

round is favourable for the purpofe, fuch a camp may be 
ea in the figure of a fquare, or nearly fo, which will re- 
quire much lefs extent of intrenchment than a long rectangu- 
lar one, and is more defenfible. 

Some able generals have been for rejeGting lines altogether ; 
among which number is the celebrated marfhal Saxe, who is 
a great advocate, however, for redoubts in front of an army, 
and mentions particularly the wonderful advantage they were 
of to Peter the Great and the Mufcovites at the battle of Pul- 
towa. It muft be allowed that lines and intrenchments are 
eften thrown up on a campaign very injudicioufly and to 
little purpofe ; and unlefs fome parts of them be clofed in 
the rear, they-are totally loit the moment they are forced or 
carried in any one point. But fuch temporary lines and 
intrenchments for tranfitory camps are different from thofe 
we have jud been {peaking of, either before or under 
places. 

Frederic If., king of Pruffia, has propofed to form lines or 
retrenchments with fquare redoubts, placed in faliant and 
re-entering angles, with an angle of each outwards or towards 
the enemy, joining them with trenches, as in fig. 4. Plate 
y. Military, &c. He obferves, that the redoubts in the faliant 
angles ought not to be above 600 paces dittant from one an- 
other; but 600 yards are diftance enough. And the inge- 
nious general Lloyd has propofed a fimilar arrangement of 
redoubts, in front of an army drawn up in order of battle, 
without joining them with tgenches, but leaving the intervals 
between them open. ! 

Fig. 1. Plate v. is marfhal Vauban’s form of lines, 
and figures 2. and 3. arejhis firft and fecond profiles of 
them. ¢ 

Fig. 5. is a form for lines, with baftions and broken cur- 
talus. : 
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Camp, city, cafra urbana, was a place near the city-wall 
not far from the via nomentana, where the pretorian guard 
were encamped ; whence it was alfo call dthe pretorian camp, 
caflra pratoria, ov pratoriana, ‘The like we alfo read of at 
Jerufalem, called by St. Luke abfolutely the camp, twapiy- 
Gorn. By which we are doubtlefs to underftand the ca//ra 
antonia, which Jofephus tells us, was afterwards uled as a 
caltle. ; 

Camps, mooned, caffra lunata, thofe made ia figure of a 
half-moon. 

Camp, uvaval, caffra nautica, or navalia, denoted a flation 
of fhips. 

Camp, flanding, caftra flativa, was that wherein they de- 
fiyaed to continue longer in a place ; and therefore more 
pains were taken to fortify and regulate it. 

The Roman camps, in a march, were alfo called in the 
middle age manfiones. See Camp, /upra. 

Camp, jfummer, caflra afliva, among the Romans, was or- 
dinarily light and moveable ; fo that they might be fet up, 
or taken down, and removed ina night. in which cafe it 
was alfo called fimply cafra. See Camp. 

Camp, winter, caffra hyberna, or winter-quarters, were 
ufually taken up in fome city or town; or elfe fo contrived 
as tounake almoit a town of themfelves. See Camp. 

Camps, tertiated, caflra tertiata, thofe which were a third 
part longer than broad, which Hyginus reprefents as the 
Roman model. Cajflra in quantum fieri potuerit tertiata cffe 
debebant—ut puta in longum duo millia quadrigenti, in latum mille 
Jexcenti pedes. 

Camp is alfo ufed among the Siamefe and Eaft Indians, 
for a quarter of a town afligned to foreigners, wherein te 
carry on their commerce.” 

In thefe camps, each nation forms itfelf a kind of city 
apart, in which their ftore-houfes and fhops are, and the fac- 
tors and their family refide. 

The Europeans at Siam, and in moft other cities of the 
Eaft, are exempted from this reftraint, and allowed to live 
in the cities and fuburbs, as they find them’ mof commo- 
dious. 

Camp colours-men, are foldiers appointed to attend and 
affilt the quarter-mafter general, in marking out, and 
keeping the camp clean, receiving and diftributing provi- 
fions, &c. 

The camp colours-men are drawn a man out of a com- 
pany, that are exempt from all other duty during the cam- 
paign: each carries either a fpade or a hatchet, or a pole 
bearing colours. 

Came Difeafes, or the difeafes incident to armies, are fuch 
as arife chiefly from expofure to the heat and inclemency of 
the weather, and from infeGtion. Confequently they are 
different, according to the feafon of the year, and to the 
climate and foil of the country in which the army is engaged. 
The ancient maxim of Hippocrates, that “ the fummer and 
autumnal feafons are the moft fickly,”? is confirmed by fir 
John Pringle, not oniy with regard to warm climates, but 
to every camp, where men are neceflarily much expofed to 
heat and moifture, the great caufe of putrid and contagious 
difeafes. (Obf. on Dif. of the Army, P.II.ch.i.) The 
difeafes of f{ummer and autumn are, remitting and intermitting 
fevers, cholera, and dyfentery. But the latter, though pro- 
duced by heat and moifture, is propagated extenfively by 
contagion : it declines, however, with the autumn; Lut the 
remitting fevers continue as long as the encampment, and 
never entirely, ceafe till the frofts begin. In the winter, in- 
flammatory difeafes chiefly prevail, fuch as coughs, pleurifies, 
acute rheumatifms, inflammation of the brain, bowels, and 
other lefs important parts : - the confequences of thefe 
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are often confumptions, chronic coughs, and rheuma- 
tifms. 

Independently of the noxious efluvia from marfhes, from 
the privies of the camp, and the putrid ftraw in the tents, 
which f{pread difeafes through a camp, the foldiers are often 
attacked with the typhous or putrid fever, when crowded to- 
gether in hofpitals and barracks in confequence of the confined 
air; hence this fever has been demoninated the hofpital fever. 

There are other caufes, alfo, which contribute to the pro- 
duction of difeafes iu an army, partly by predifpofing the 
body to be more eafily affeGted by noxious agents, and partly 
by actually exciting difeafe ; fuch are errors and irregularities 
in diet, the ufe of bad water, intemperance in fpirits, the 
extremes of fatigue and ina@tivity, lofs of reft, and want of 
cleanlinefs. ‘The means of limiting the operation of thefe 
caufes were fuggefted by Drs. Pringle, Monro, and other 
authors ; and confiderable improvements in the clothing, and 
means of fubfiftence of the men, in the ventilation of hofpi- 
tals, &c. have been adopted, by which the number and 
mortality of camp-difeafes are fomewhat diminifhed. 

Camp duty, in its utmoft extent, includes every part of 
the fervice performed by the troops during the campaign. 
But in a more particular fenfe, it denotes the duty performed 
by guards and detachments, for the fecurity of the camps, 
and preventing furprifes. 

Part of the camp duty is performed in the fame manner 
as that of a garrifon. 

Camp jight, or Kamp fight, in Law Writers, denotes the 
trial of a caufe by duel, or a legal combat of two champions 
in the field, forthe decifion of fome controverfy. 

In the trial by camp fight, the accufer was, with the peril 
of his own body, to prove the accufed guilty ; and by of- 
fering him his glove, to challenge him to this trial, which 
the other mut either accept of, or acknowledge himfelf 
guilty of the crime whereof he was accufed. 

If it were a crime deferving death, the camp fight was 
for life and death: if the offence deferved only imprifon- 
ment, the camp-fight was accemplifhed when one combat- 
ant had fubdued the other, fo as either to make him yield, 
er take him prifoner. The accufed had liberty to chufe 
another to fight in his ftead, but the accufer was obliged to 
perform it in his own perfon, and with equality of wea- 
pons. 

No women were permitted to be fpe€tators, nor men un- 
der the age of thirteen. The prieft and the people, who 
looked on, were engaged filently in prayer, that the viGtory 
might fall on him that was right. None might cry, fhriek, 
or give the leaft fign ; which, in fome places, was executed 
with fo much ftriétnefs, that the executioner ftood ready 
with an axe to cut off the right hand or foot of the party 
that fhould offend herein. 

He that, being wounded, yielded himfelf, was at the 
other’s mercy, either to be killed or fuffered to live. But 
if life were granted him, he was declared infamous by the 
judge, and difabled from ever bearing arms, or riding on 
horfeback. Verfteg. Reft. Dec. Intell. cap. iii. p. 51. See 
Acre-fght, Barrie, Cuampion, and Combat. 

Camp hojpital. See Hospirar. 

Camp Jaw, a method of deciding controverfies by duel or 
camp-fight. 

Camp-mills, in the Military Art, denote portable or 
moveable mills, which can be ufed, particularly in time of 
war, when there are neither wind-mills nor water-miils in the 
neighbourhood, and which, on that account, formerly ac- 
companied armies, in the fame manner as camp-ovens and 
camp-forges. Some of thefe mills have ftones for grinding 
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the corn, and others are conftruéted with a notched roller 
like thofe of our coffee-mills. Some of them are alfo fo cone 
trived, that the machinery 1s put in motion by the revolution 
of the wheels of the carriage, in which they are placed 5 
and others, more commonly, are driven by horfes or men, 
after the wheels of the carriages are funk in the ground, or 
fattened in fome other manner. The invention is afcribed to 
Pompeo Targone, engineer to the marquis Spinola, about 
the end of the 16th century. Others afcribe the invention 
to the Germans, about the year 1633. Beckmann’s Hitt. 
Invent. vol. iii. p. 160. 

Came of Gold Cloth, in Hiflory, a denomination given to 
the {cene of interview between the kings of France and Eng- 
land, Francis and Henry, and their refpe€tive queens, in 
15193 feated between Ardres and Guines. This interview 
was conducted with fingular magnificence and f{plendour ; it 
lafted 10 or 12 days, exhaulted the treafures of both mo- 
narchs, ruined many of their nobility, and terminated with- 
out an{wering any ufeful purpofe. 

CAMPACH,, in Geography, a river of Carinthia, which 
runs into the Moll, near Velach. 

CAMP, in Ancient Geography, a town of Cappadocia, 
in the department of Cilicia. Ptolemy. 

CAMPAGNA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
Principato Citra; the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Conza; 
16 miles E.N.E. from Salerno, and 13 S.S.W. from 
Conza. 

Campacna ad: Roma, formerly Campania, a province of 
Italy, in the ftate of the church, comprehending the greater 
part of ancient Latium, and bounded on the north by the 
river Sabina, on the eaft and fouth-eaft by Abruzzo Ultra 
and Lavoro, on the fouth-weit by the Mediterranean, and 
on the north-welt by the Patrimony of St. Peter. It is 
about 60 miles long on the Mediterranean fea, and 33 broad, 
The country contains many beautiful plains, and the foil is 
fertile ; but a great part of it is infalubrious on account of 
the Pontine marfhes, fo that there are few towns or villages, 
and the inhabitants are poor. Several attempts have been 
made to drain thefe marfhes, and they are now traverfed by 
a firm road. By thefe means, and fome internal regula- 
tions in favour of the hufbandmen, the infalubrity of the air 
is likely to be correéted, and the population and fertility of 
the province increafed. The unwhclefomenefs of the cli- 
mate in this province is faid to have commenced after the 
invafion of the Goths in the 5th and 6th centuries; and to 
have been owing to the accumulated ruins of the edifices of 
Rome, which raifed the bed of the Tiber, and caufed its 
waters to ftagnate and to overflow. ‘The exhalations pro- 
ceeding from fuch a mafs of itagnated waters, contributed 
very much to infe& the air of this hot climate. This evil, 
refulting from the fame caufe, was aggravated as long as 
Rome was expofed to the incurfions and devaltations of the 
Lombards, the Normans, and the Saracens, which lafted 
for feveral centuries. At the beginning of the 13th century, 
the air was become fo infe€tious, that Pope Innocent I1I. 
fays, that few people at Rome attained to the age of 40 years, 
and that it was very uncommon to fee a perfon of 60. When 
the papal fee was transferred to Avignon, and during the 72 
years of its continuance there, Rome became a defert. — Its 
monatteries were converted into ftables ; and Gregory XI. on 
his return to Rome in 1376, could {carcely count init 30,000 
inhabitants. His death was fucceeded by the weftern f{chifm, 
which continued upwards of 50 years ; and when this fchifm 
terminated in 1492, Martin V. and thofe who immediately 
fucceeded him, were able to make but feeble efforts againft 
fo inveterate an evil. It was not till the commencement ad 
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the 16th century, that Leo X. vigoroufly attempted to re- 
ftore the falubrity of the air; but the two fieges of Charles 
V. plunged it again into its old calamities ; and the number 
of inhabitants, which in the time of Leo X. amounted to 
85,000, was reduced under Clement VIII. to 32,000. 
Since the time of Pius V. and Sixtus V. towards the clofe 
of the 16th century, the popes have been afliduous in their 
endeavours to purify the air of Rome and its environs, by 
procuring proper difcharges for the waters, drying up the 
moilt and marfhy grounds, and covering the banks of the 
Tiber and other let that were deemed uninhabitable with 
fuperb edifices. Since that time a perfon may dwell at 
Rome, and go in or out of it, at all feafons of the year. 
But at the beginning of the laft century, they ne- 
ver ventured to fleep at Rome, even in the day, in 
any other houfe befide their own, But thefe feruples, fays 
M. Condamine, have of late very much fublided; and he 
fays, that he has feen cardinals, in the months of July and 
Auguit, go from Rome to lie at Frafcati, ‘Tivoli, Albano, 
&c. and then return the next or the following days to the 
city without any detriment to their health ;“and he adds, 
that he has himfelf tried all thefe experiments, without the 
leaft inconvenience. ‘ We have even feen,”’ he fays, ‘‘in the 
Jaft war in Italy, two armies encamped under the wails of 
Rome, at the time when the heats were the moft violent. Ne- 
verthelefs, the country people in general dare not {till venture 
to lie, during that feafon of the year, nor even fo much as 
fleep in a carriage, in any part of the territory comprehend- 
ed under the name of the Campagna of Rome.”? The am- 
phitheatre of hills that bound the Campagna on one fide 
is crowned with towns, villages, and villas, which form 
very delightful landfcapes. The ancient Romans were ac- 
cuftomed to feek fhelter from the fcorching heats of fummer 
among the woods and lakes of thofe hills ; and the cardinals 
and Roman princes, at the fame feafon, retire to their vil- 
Jas; while many of the wealthier citizens take lodgings in 
the villages, during the feafon of vintage. The principal 
cities or towns of Campagna, are Rome, Velletri, Frafcati, 
Paleftrina, Terracina, Nettuno, and Oltia. N. lat. 41° 18’ to 
2°. E. long. 12° 14' to 13° 207. 

CAMPAGNAC, a town of France, in the department 
of Aveyron, and chief place of a canton in the diftrid of 
Milhau ; the place contains 1531 inhabitants, and the can- 
ton 6107. ‘The territory comprehends 140 kiliometres, 
and 7 communes. 

CAMPAGNE, a town of France, in the department of 
the Straits of Calais, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftri& of Montreuil; 2 leagues weit of Hefdin. The place 
contains 1209, and the canton 11,508 inhabitants: the ter- 
ritory includes 2124 kiliometres and 25 communes. 

CAMPAGNOL vorant, (Daubent,) in Zoology, 
Schreber’s Vespertitio Hispipus, and great bearded bat 
of Senegal. Penn. Syn. 

CampacGnot, of Buffon, is the fhort tailed rat of Englifh 
writers, Mus campaignols of Gefner, and mus arvalis of 
Pallas, Schreiber, &c. 

CAMPAIGN fignifies a field, an open or level country. 

In a military point of view} it is ufed to denote the {pace 
of time, every or each year, during which troops are kept em- 
bodied as an army, or at leaft in a condition to flop, thwart, 
or traverfe the progrefs of the enemy. 

This term is alfo employed to exprefs the number of years 
which an officer or foldier has ferved. This officer has ten 
campaigns over his head, that is to fay, he has been ten years 
in the fervice: this foldier has made fixteen campaigns, that 
is, he has ferved fixteen years. ; 

It is likewife made ufe of to fignify the operations of a 
campaign. Thus we fay, he wrote the hiftory of that 
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campaign; by which we mean to fay, that he wroee the 
hillory of the tranfaétions and operations that took place 
during that campaign. <A general is faid to begin or open 
the campaign when he commences his operations. 

The genuine objeét of a campaign is to attack your enemy, 
or to defend yourlelves, or to fuccour an ally ; and which- 
ever of thefe be the object, it is neceflary to have armies more 
or lefs numerous, money to pay them with, and to defray 
the otherexpences attending it, and confiderable magazines of 
every fort near the frontiers, where the arm‘es are to affemble 
and operate. ‘The general plan of a campaign is the refult 
of political deliberation and arrangement, and 18 regulated Ly 
circumftances and conjunctures. 

Though campaigns may have different objeéts, as well as 
be opened and carried on at different times and {cafons, they 
may all be confidered as falling under the following diflinc 
tions or denominations : 

Offenfive campaigns. 

Defenfive campaigns. 

Summer campa‘gus, and 

Winter campaigns. 

In an offenfive war, you ought to confider whether it is 
beft to act offenfively every where, or to aét on the defenfive 
in one quarter, to enable you to aét with more vigour and 
effe&t in another, It is moft advifable to attack a country 
of which the conquelt has a tendency to lead to a fpeedy 
peace, or at lealt to prove favourable to the opening of the 
next campaign. But it is of importance, before you under- 
take any fuch enterprife, to know to a certainty that the 
powers, whole jealoufy you might excite, will not oppofe the 
conqueft you intend to make. 

In a defenfive war, you ought to confider what frontiers 
it is of molt confequence to defend. When you are inferior 
to the enemy, and find it difficult to defend your country 
with fmall armies, you fhould take care not to divide your 
force, but to keep your troops together in thofe quarters 
where you have moft to fear, in order to engage him with 
all your force, fhould you be under the neceflity of fighting 
him. Such confiderations may fometimes determine you to 
abandon one tract of country, and lay it wafte, in order to 
preferve and prote& another of greater importance. 

When your objcé& is to fuccour or affift an ally, either in 
virtue of a treaty concluded with him, or to prevent his being 
fubdued by fome formidable power that wifhes to invade his 
country, and {lrip him of his territories, you fhould, in the 
firft inttance, have fome itreng aud fecure places of his put 
into your hands to prevent his making a peace without your 
participation and concurrence, and to keep opena fafe retreat 
for you, fhould you be forced to retire. 

In every fituation and fpecies of warfare, either in com- 
mencing or continuing it, you ought not to enter on a 
campaign but after much and mature deliberation. You 
fhould weigh every circumtlance, confider what may happen, 
and fuppofe even the worft, that you may not be furprifed 
by incidents or events, but benefit by fuch as are favourable, 
and {peedily remedy thofe that are otherwife. 

You fhould not invelt more than one perfon with the chief 
command cf an army. For perfons who enjoy equal authc- 
rity are generally of different fentiments and opinions; and 
although no inconvenience arofe to the allies from the co- 
equal and joint command of prince Eugene and John duke 
of Marlborough, which was owing principally to the prue 
dence and great good fenfe of the latter, and to a magnani- 
mity of mind natural to both, yet it ought not to be quoted 
as an example for imitation. 

You thould keep your preparations as fecret as poflible, . 
and endeavour to open the campaign with fome blow or en- 
terprife of importance, not fulpccted by the enemy; and 
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when you a& in concert with allics, you ought to arrange and 
fettle with them a general plan, that your fuccefs may be 
thereby rendered more certain and rapid, and that the ope- 
rations of the different armies may be fo regulated and con- 
ducted, particularly in refpeét of time, which governs in the 
affairs of war, as to be conducive to the bringing about of the 
fame obje& or end. 

When a general is appointed to a, either offenfively or 
defenfively, it is neceflary for him to have an exact know- 
ledge of the fituation, condition, and nature of the frontier 
and country where he is to act, to be able to fettle properly 
a particular plan for the campaign. His conduét or ma- 
nagement of a campaign is his manner of executing the plan 
of operations offentive or defenfive, that he has formed. 

The general maxims for a campaign of ofeufive operations 
are chiefly the following : 

To undertake no enterprife without mature delibera- 
tion. 

To obferve profound fecrecy; as the beft plans and defigns 
are thofe which the enemy is not only ignorant of, but docs 
not even {ufpect. 

After an enterprife is once refolved on, to carry it as 
fpeedily into execution as poflible. 

‘To undertake no enterprife rafhly, but to confider well the 
poffible ways and means of executing it, and to be prepared 
to overcome with prudence and refolution the probable ob- 
flacles you may meet with in the execution. 

Before you undertake any thing, to form magazines in 
different fituations near your army, and to procure the 
means of tranfporting them with facility from one place to 
another. 

When you penetrate into an enemy’s country, to advance 
gradually rather than leave {trong fortreffes behind you, 
and not to move unneceflarily to a diflance from navigable 
rivers convenient for the tranfport of ammunition and pro- 
vifions. 

Not to enter on any enterprife without fecuring a commu- 
nication with your depots, and eftablifhing a prote€tion for 
your convoys. . : 

On entering an enemy’s country to make the natives and 
people believe that your force is much greater than it really 
is, by undertaking as many enterprifes at once as you can 
with fuccefs and fafety. 

To eftablith and {trengthen yourfelfin fome advantageous 
polition as a central poft, from which you can fupport all 

our fubfequent movements. 

To ttudy the courage, talents, and difpofition of your 
officers and foldiers, to know which of them are fittelt 
for one fort of fervice or enterprife, and which for another. 

To take care to give your orders in writing, always when 
you can, as clearly and concifely as poffible. 

To render the condition and fituation of the troops as 
pleafant and comfortable as you are able, whilit you make 
them obferve a ngid and exaé difcipline, and inure them to 
exercife and labour. 

To conciliate the efteem and affection of your troops. 

To choofe fuch advantageous politions as will enable you 
to fupport and command all operations to a confiderable ex- 
tent on every fide of them, as will force the enemy to quit his 
and put it in your power by fhort, fimple, and eafy move- 
ments on your part tocompelhim to make long, tirefome, and 
circuitous marches. 

Not to revile or reproach your troops when they happen 
to be beaten, but to animate them and renovate their 
fpirits. : « 

To endeavour by every method to procure exact informa- 
tion in regard to the enemy’s force and defigns ; and, above 
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all things, to become acquainted with the real characters, dif. 
pofitions, ruling paflions, and propenfities of the generals op- 
pofed to you. 

Thefe maxims ought alfo to be obferved by a general 
who is entrulted with the conduct or management of a 
defenfive campaign. There are a few others, however, 
peculiar to it, which it may not be improper to take no- 
tice of, 

He fhould endeavour to difcover on what part of the 
frontier the enemy intends to ailemble his troops, and of the 
objcét he has in view, by the fituations, number, and nature 
of his depots ; to put himfelf in a condition to oppofe and 
frultrate his defigns by provifioning and furnifhing with fuf- 
ficient fupplies the places that are moft important and moft 
expofed, by reconnoitring good and {trong pofitions, and by 
taking every poflible meafure to prevent anticipation on the 
pait of his opponent. 

A general a€ting defenfively fhould avoid an engagement 
where {uperiority in numbers is of much avail; and, on the 
other hand, he ought to embrace any favourable opportunity 
of fighting the enemy in a fitwation where difpofition is every 
thing, and number nothiag. 

He ought himtelf to be ative, vigilant, bold, enterprifing, 
and capable of enduring fatigue. ; 

He fhould endeavour, by every ftratagem, to draw the 
enemy into difadvantageous and dangerous fituations, where 
he can attack him with advantage, and without much rifk 
of lofing many men. 

He ought not to occupy any pofition which the enemy can 
furround or fhut him up in. ‘ 

He fhould, where it is neceffary, fecure his camp with in- 
trenchments, placing his flanks out of the reach of in- 
fult. 

A general who has made fome conquefts, comes to be 
on the defenfive when he 1s ftopped-in his career of viétory. 
He fhould, therefore, ferioufly confider whether he is able 
to keep or preferve them, and what meafures he ought to 
adopt for that purpofe. For it is fometimes eafier to make 
conquetts than to retain them after they are made. 

When a general is on the defenfive, it is a material con- 
fideration for him to be able to forefee in good time and de- 
termine where he fhall retire to, in order to take up hi§ winter 
quarters, and to poflefs himfelf of every thing that ¢an con- 
tribute to enfure their tranquillity. If at the clofe ef a 
campaign he finds he has but little or no country left him to 
defend, no allies, with whom he can take refuge, or from 
whom he can receive fuccour or fupport, and that his means 
of repulfing the enemy are exhauiled, it is beft for him to 
demand an armiltice, and to open negociations for peace. 

The clofe, end, or conclufion of a campaign is the time 
when the oppofing armies go into winter quarters. Some- 
times one of them remains in the field longer than the 
other, but they generally both retire from it at the fame 
time. ; 

Summer campaigns:' Almoft all campaigns are made. in 
fummer, and none in winter, except in cafes of neceffity, or 
when great and important advantages are expected to be 
derived from them. 

Campaigns are generally opened in the fpring; but fome 
nations are later in opening them than others. In this re- 
fpect fome are neceflarily regulated by climate, while others 
are governed ‘by cultom. : 

It has been cuftomary for moft of the nations of Europe 
to open their campaigns in the month of March. The 
Turks are always later than them in taking the field, and 
quit it fooner. This is owing to the great extent of 
country from which they have to collect their miltia, their 
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great number of cavalry, for which they mult have pafture, and 
the immenfe quantites of baggage they carry along with then. 

Molt generals have endeavoured to take the field as foon 
on they were in readinefy for entering on the campaign, or 
us cireumttanees would permit. But the celebrated and 
very fuccefsful marfhal Saxe was an advocate for taking the 
ficl} late in the feafon. On this fubject he exprefles himfelf 
in thefe words ; 

“ Many perfons are of opinion that it is advantageous 
to take the field early ; in which they judge very properly, 
provided there is any important polt to be feized or enter- 
prife to be executed that requires it; but otherwife I am 
far from concurring with them, and think there is no occa. 
fron for fuch precipitate meafures, but, on the contrary, 
that it is even prudent to remain in winter quarters much 
longer than the ufnal time. The enemy’s being fuflered 
to lay fiege to a place is of no fignification, becaufe he will 
thereby only weaken and difpirit his troops; and if you 
fall upon bim towards the autumn with an army well 
difciplined and in good order, he muft infallibly be ruined. 
I have always remarked that a fingle campaign reduces an 
army one-third at leaft, and fometimes one-half, and that the 
cavalry, in particular, is in fo wretched a condition by the 
beginning of October, as to be no longer able to keep the 
field.” 

Winter campaigns, are campaigns carried on in winter. 

There are fome countries in which the climate is fo fe- 
vere, and the froft fo intenfe, that it is impracticable to make 
campaigns in them in winter. But in others, where they are 
practicable, in confequence of the’ mildnefs of the climate, 
there are circumftances that fometimes render them neceflary, 
and point out fuch great advantages to be derived from them, 
though very diftrefling and injurious to troops, that a 
general does not much hefitate about undertaking them. 

If an enemy has taken up his winter-quarters in one of 
your provinces or diitricts of country, with the intention of 
wivading a neighbouring or adjoining province early in the 
fpring ; aud you underftand that his cantonments are much 
feattered or extended, and think you can approach them 
without his being apprifed of your defign in fufficient time 
to collect his force, beat them up in fucceilion or detail, and 
difperfe his army, obliging him to retire and abandon that 
tract of country, you ought to open a winter-campaign for 
the accomplifhment of fuch an objeé. 

There are but few circumftances or confiderations, how- 
ever, that will jultify the opening of a winter-campaign, 
which ought not on any account almoft to be made in a 
country where there are many {trong places, which cannot be 
reduced but by long and tedious fieges. 

Frederic II. king of Prufiia) who made more winter- 
campaigns than any other general of the lait century, in 
{peaking of them expreiles himfelf in the following words: 

«* Winter-campaigns are the ruin of your troops, not only 
on account of the ficknefs they occafion, but becaufe from 
your continual motion they can neither be clothed nor re- 
eruited. ‘The fame want of repofe prevents all your car- 
riages, &c. from being properly repaired, and ends in theirs 
total deftruétion. 

«Nothing can be more certain than that the beft army in 
the world cannot long fupport fuch campaigns ; for which 
reafon winter expeditions ought by all means to be avoided ; 
not but that there is a poffibility of a general being fo cir- 
eumftanced as to be obliged to have recourfe to that kind of 
ruinous war.’ : 

CAMPAN, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Higher Pyrenées, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diflri of Bagneéres, feated in a valley, which 
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derives from it its name ; 1 league S. of Bagneres-en -Digorre. 
‘I'he place contains 4,200, and the canton 7,224 inhabitants; 
the territory includes 250 kiliometres, and 7 communes. 

CAMPANA, a town of Naples, in the provinee of 
Abruzzo Ultra; § miles 8.5.1. of Aquila, Alfo, a town 
of Naples, in the province of Calabria Citra ; g miles S. W. 
of Cariatii—Alfo, a {mall ifland inthe South Pacifie Ocean, 
near the welt coatt of South America. 8, lat. 48°? go’, W. 
long. 77° 51’. —Alfo, a river of South America, which runs 
into the Pacific Ocean. 5 lat. 48° 50’. W. long. 77° qu’. 

Campana, La, a town of Spain, in the country of Se- 
ville; 13 miles W. of Ecija. 

Campana Flore, ia Botany, a name given by Helwing, 
and fome other of the German authors, to the plant we call 
pulfatella, or the pafque flower. It was named campana Flora, 
or Llora’s bell, by Helwing, becaufe of its being the fignal 
of the approach of {pring.  Tirthe Linnean fyltem, this is a 
{fpecies of the ANEMONE. 

CAMPANACE I, the thirty-fecond natural order in the 
Philofophia Botanica of Linneus, and the twenty-ninth of 
the Potthumous Leétures publifhed by Gifcke. It contains 
the following genera: volvulus, Convolvulus, Ipomea, 
Retzia, Falckia, Polemonium, Campanula, Canarina, Koella, 
Phyteuma, Trachclium, Jafione, Lobelia, Viola, Parnaffia. 
‘hofe printed in Italics are not mentioned in the Philofophia 
Rotanica. None of them are arboreous; few thrubby ; in 
all, the leaves are alternate, the calyx five-cleft, the corolla 
five-cleft, the flamens five, the {tyle one (except in evolvu- 
Jus, in which it is not certain whether it has four ftyles, or 
one ftyle with four fligmas,) and the pericarp a capfule. 
They are all laétefcent, at leatt when young and tender, and 
have a purgative flightly poifonons quality ; they have all a 
common chara¢ter, but it is not poffible to give them an ex- 
clufive one by which they may be diftinguifhed from all others. 

CAMPANARIO, in Geography, a town of Spain, in 
New Cattile ; 10 miles from Paluccio-del- Rey. 

CAMPANELLA, Tuomas, in Biography, a philofo- 
pher of Italy, prompted by his genius to bold innovations, 
and remarkable for the fufferings occafioned by them, was: 
born at Stilo, a village of Calabria, in 1568, and diflinguifh- 
ed himfelf, at a very early period, by his talents and appli- 
cation. At the age of 14 years he wrote verfes with great 
facility ; and in his 15th year he entered into the order of 
the Dominicans. Having acquainted himfelf betimes with 
the fcholaltic theology ef the age in which he lived, he 
directed his attention with great ardour to the ftudy of phi- 
lofophy ; and diflatished with the opinions of Ariftotle and. 
other ancient philofophers, becaufe, as he fays, he did not 
find them conformable to the great volume of nature, he 
imbibed the bold and free f{pirit of inquiry manifefted by 
Telefius, in a work “ On the Nature of Things,’”? which 
then engaged much attention in Italy. Accordingly he 
publifhed, at Naples, in 1591, a defence of this work in di- 
rect oppofition to the philofopoy of Ariftotle, under the 
title of ‘ Philofophia Senfibus demonttrata,”’ ot, Philofo- 
phy demonftrated to the Senfes. His determined oppofi- 
tion to long eltablifhed tenets, and his contempt of the au- 
thority of Ariltotle, excited prejudices againit him among 
his monaitic brethren. Neverthelefs, as he had fome power- 
ful patross, he perfevered in his defign of attempting the 
reformation of philofophy: and he wrote two treatifes, one 
“© De Senfu Rerum,’’ on fenfation; the other, ‘“ De In- 
veftigatione,”? on inveftigation; thus propofing to direé 
young perfons.in the acquifition of the knowledge of things, 
by a more eafy and effe€tual method than that which had 
been taught by Ariftotle or Plato. However, he was at 
length under a neceffity of faving himfelf from infalt and. 
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perfecution by removing from Naples to Rome, and after- 
wards to Florence, Venice, Padua, and Bologna. At this 
latter place all his papers were clandeftinely taken away and 
fent to the inquifition at Rome. At laft he fettled in his 
native country, and with a view of difguifing his inno- 
vations, wrote in defence of the See of Rome. In 1599 he 
was fufpeéted of entertaining hoftile defigns againft the 
Spanifh government, and of making himfelf mafter of the 
Higher Calabria; and committed to prifon at Naples, un- 
dera charge of high treafon. He was feven times fubjeGted 
to the torture, and during his confinement he was, fora 
confiderable time, debarred the privilege of reading and 
writing, and of all intercourfe with his friends. Among 
otl-er accufations alleged againft him, he was charged with 
having written a book, entitled “ De Tribus Impoftori- 
bus,’”? which, as he himfelf fays, had been printed 30 years 
before he was born; when the rigour of his confinement was 
fo far abated, that he was allowed to write and to cor- 
re{pond with his learned friends, he compofed feveral books, 
which were publifhed in Germany. Many attempts were 
made for his liberation; and, at length, in 1626, pope 
Urban VILI. prevailed upon Philip TV. of Spain, to acquit 
him from the charge of treafon, and he was removed to the 
ptifon of the inquifition at Rome, where he was confined un- 
der a pretext of herefy till the year 1629, when he was 
finally liberated, after an imprifonment of about 30 years. 
The pope, who was a patron of learned men, in confidera- 
tion of his fufferings, granted him a penfion, together with 
the title of his domeftic. But here he was ftill purfued by 
the refentment of the Spaniards, and, therefore, the pope 
warned him of his danger, and affifted him to make his 
efcape to France, where he experienced the favour of car- 
dinal Richelieu, who procured for him a pention from 
Louis XIII. At Paris he lodged in the Dominican con- 
vent of St. Honore, and was much refpected by men of 
learning, who fought his converfation. This happy change 
in his fituation was of no long continuance, for he died in 
1639, as fome have faid, from the imprudent ufe of anti- 
mony. 

Campanella was much more diftinguifhed by the fertility 
of his imagination than by the foundnefs of his judgment. 
In this latter refpeGt he was notorioufly deficient, as many 
of his reveries fufficiently evince. Befide the credit which 
he gave to the art of aftrology, and to a variety of fuper- 
natural cures, fome of which refemble thofe of the Mefme- 
rians or Magnetifers of a later period, he fancied that de- 
mons appeared to him, and in a {tate between fleeping and 
waking, warned him of any threatening dangers. Burt, not- 
withflanding the eccentricity of his genius, and his childifh 
credulity, he had his lucid and happy intervals, in which he 
reafoned more foberly. ‘The extent of his erudition appears 
from his numerous writings, and particularly from his treatife 
« De Reéia Ratione Studendi,” or, on the right method of 
fludying; in which he pronounces judgment on a number of 
authors in philofophy, poetry, oratory, hiltory, theology, 
medicine, and mathematics, and lays down excellent rules 
for the profecution of philofophical ftudies, and the know- 
ledge of nature, which he propofes to deduce from obferva- 
tion and experience. Many of his own opinions, however, 
on dialeétics, phytics, and ethics, were unintelligibly abftrufe, 
and exprefled with great obfcurity. Whilft it feems to have 
been his aim to recede as far as poffible from the fyitem of 
the Peripatetics, his own logic abounds with fubtle diftinc- 
tions, ufelefs terms, andobfcure rules, which are not eafily 
comprehended. Concerning nature, his leading doétrines 
were, that fenfe is the only guide in philofophy ; that {pace 
is the firft incorporeal fubftance, immoveable, and the re- 
ceptacle of all bodies; that time is the fucceflive duration of 
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things, and only meafured by motion; that heat and cold are 
the two principles, which a& on the mafs of matter, the 
heavens having been produced by the former from rarefied 
matter, and the earth by the latter, from matter condenfed; 
that the fun and earth are the two elements, whence all 
things are produced ; that all animal operations are produced 
by one univerfal {pirit ; that all things in nature are endowed 
with feeling and perception ; that the world is an animal or 
fentient being, infpired by a foul, by which it is directed, as 
man is bythe divine principle withinhim; that the fir, greateft, 
and only true being, in whom power, wifdom, and love exift 
as primary principles, tranfmits his inexhauftible ideas by 
means of the aétive caufes, heat and cold, to the corporeal 
maffes, fupported in fpace, the bafis of the world, which 
itfelf has its ftability in God; that all creatures are excellent 
in proportion to the degree in which they bear the image of 
effential principles of the divine nature; and that human 
depravity confifts in the lofs of this image, -and human 
perfection in its reftoration. His works contain a variety 
of other articles, which are very fanciful and obfcure. 
It redounds, however, in no {mall degree to the praife of 
Campanella, that he expofed the futility of the Ariftote- 
lian philofophy, and that he wrote an apology for Galileo, 
with a defence of his fyftem. His acutenefs in the fcience 
of politics is difplayed in his ‘ Political Aphorifms,’”’ and 
in his book “ De Monarchia Hifpanica ;’’ but his principles 
refemble thofe of Machiavel. Whilft he profefled to be 
a reformer in philofophy, he was deltitute of that fober and 
found judgment, which was neceflary for producing any very 
important and permanent effe€t. He was accufed of im- 
piety ; but he feems to have been rather a fanatic and en- 
thufiaft than an atheift. He was alfo accufed of fuggefting 
cruel meafures againft the proteftants, and, as Mofheim fays, 
not without reafon. Brucker’s Hitt. of Philof. by Enfield, 
vol. ii. p. 529. Mofh. Hitt. vol.iv. p. 164. 

CAMPANELLA, in Geography, a cape on the coaft of 
Italy, nearly fouth from the city of Naples, acrofs the gulf, 
of which it is the moft foutherly point. The ifland of Ca- 
brita lies to the weft of it. See Casrita. 

CAMPANIA, now Campacna, in Ancient Geography, 
the moft pleafant and fertile province of Magna Grecia, de- 
{cribed by the ancients. under the appellation of ‘« Regio 
Telix.”? It extended from the N.W. tothe S. E. along the 
Mediterranean ; and was bounded on the N.W. by Latium, 
on the S.E. by Lucania; and feparated from Samnium 
by a chain of mountains. Its principal mountains were 
Mefficus, Gaurus, and Vefuvius; its lakes were the Aver- 
nus and Lucrinus; its rivers the Savus, Vulturnus, Clanis, 
and Silarus, which feparated it from Lucania. Capua was 
confidered as its capital ; befides which it had feveral other 
confiderable towns. See CamPpaGna. 

CAMPANIAN difeafe, Morbus campanus, in Antiquity, 
is varioufly explained by modern writers. Some will have 
it only a fort of tubercles, or warts, on the face, to which 
the people of Campania were liable. Others maintain it to 
be the venereal difeafe ; and hence draw an argument againit 
the fuppofed novelty of that malady. Dacier will have it to 
be fomething itill worfe; the Campanians, it feems, were ad- 
dicted to a fort of commerce too abominable to be named, 
ore morigeri erant. Whence it is, Plautus reprefents them 
as more pathic or paffive than the Syrians themfelves. Hor. 
Stat. v. lib. 1. ver. 62. cum not. Dacier. 

CAMPANIFORM, or CampanucatTeD, in Botany, a 
denomination given to flowers in their form refembling a 
bell. 

CAMPANILE, in Architefure. This word, derived 
from Campana, Ital. abell, is particularly ufed to denominate 
the bell towers which it is cuftomary in Italy to ereét, not 
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like our fleeples upon the churches, but detached from 
them. 

Thefe edifices ornament molt of the Italian towns, and 
ave many of them remarkable for loftinefs and magnificent 
decoration, Of thefe, the campanile of Cremona is the molt 
celebrated; this flructure is 395 feet in height, including 
the crofs; a {quare tower rifes 262 feet, which is furmounted 
‘by two octagon ftories, open to the air, and ormamented 
with columns; a conical fhaft and a crofs terminate the ele- 
vation. The campanile of Florence is a tower of 267 feet 
high, ona bafe of 45 fect fquare, entirely encrufted with 
marble of various colours. It was built from the deligns of 
Giotto, and in fpite of the veltiges of a barbarous tafle 
which it exhibits, mult be admired for its richnefs and 
workmanhhip. 

Great Ceassion combined with narrownefs of bafe has oc- 
eafioned, in feveral of thefe buildings, confiderable fettle- 
ments, and remarkable deviations from the perpendicular. 
This effe& is fenfible in the campaniles of Ravenna, Padua, 
and St. Agnus at Mantua, but particularly in thofe of Bo- 
logna and Pifa. The campanile of Bologna, which is called 
the tower of Garifendi, built in 1110, is 153 feet in height, 
and varies eight feet and a half from the perpendicular. It 
has been often afferted, that the tower was purpofely fo con- 
ftru&ted, by the caprice of the archite& ; however, the in- 
terior of the building, the tables of the windows, and even 
the feaffolding holes, have all the fame inclination, which 
feems fufliciently to prove it to be owing to the finking of 
the ground. The durability of this tower is owing to its 
conltruGion with bricks, and an excellent cement, which 
feems to unite the whole into one mafs. The neighbouring 
tower, called Degli A/inelli, has an elevation of 320 feet, and 
an inclination of three feet and a half, but the overhang- 
ing of the firlt is fo remarkable, that this is not per- 
ceived. 

The campanile of Pifa, called Torre Pendente, is, however, 
the moft extraordinary of thefe. Its form, which is neither 
of a bad proportion, nor ill decorated, is a cylinder furround- 
ed with eight ftories of columns placed over one another, 
haviag each its entablature: the laft ftory, which forms the 
belfrey, retires from the general line of elevation. All the 
columns are of marble, and feem to have been taken from 
the ruins of ancient edifices ; each column carries the {pring- 
ing of two arches, and there is an open gallery between the 
pr. Ses and the circular wall of the tower. 

The height to the platform is 150 feet, and a plumb line 
lowered thence to the ground falls nearly 13 feet beyond the 
bafe of the building. 

CAMPANO, Gianantonio, or Joun AntTHONY, in 
Biography, an eminent Italian philologitt, was bern in Cam- 
pania, in 14295 and from the ob{cure condition of a fhep- 
herd, became a diltinguithed fcholar and writer. At Naples 
he enjoyed the benefit of Lorenzo Valla’s inftruction ; and 
at Perugia, having in his 23d year applied to the ftudy of 
the Greck language, he was advanced to the office of pro- 
feffor of eloquence, which he occupied with great applanfe. 
In 1459, he attached himfelf to the Roman court, and in- 
gratiated himfelf with pope Pius II. to fuch a degree, that he 
was created by him, firlt, bihhop of Crotona, and then of Tera- 
mo. At Rome he affifted Udalric, called Gallus, the firft 
printer who fettled there, in preparing MSS. for the prefs, 
and correéting them when printed, and writing prefaces for 
feveral of his editions. In 1471, he was deputed by Paul IT. 
to the congyefs of Ratifbon, held for the purpofe of framing 
a league among the Chriftian princes agaurt the Turks; on 
which occafion he employed himfelf in colleCting ancient 
MSS., which he fent into Italy, Campano was raifed fuc- 
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ceffively by Sixtus [V. to the governments of Todi, Folig- 
no, and Citta di Caftello. But as he remonttrated with the 
pope on the calamities which the inhabitants of the latter 
place fuflered, when it was befieged by his troops, he was 
deprived of his government ; and withdrawing from the ec- 
clefialtical flate, he repaired to the court of Naples. But 
being difappointed of the preferment which he expeéted, be 
retired to leramo, where he clofed his life, in 1477. His 
various works, confilting of political and moral treatifes, 
orations, letters, ¢ight books of Latin poems, and the Hif- 
tory of Andrew Braccio, were publifhed by Michael Fernoy 
and a new collection of them was edited at Leipfie by 
Mencken in 1707 and 1734. Gen. Dit. Tirabofeh. 

CampPano, ee a diflinguifhed [talian geometer and 
aftronomer, flourifhed in the time of Urban IV., to whom 
he was chaplain, in the 13th century. He wrote Commen- 
taries on Euclid, and he is faid to have tranflated Euclid 
into Latin fromthe Arabic verfion ; but Tirabofchi afcribes 
this tranflation to Adelard, an Englifh monk. He alfo wrote 
a treatife on the quadrature of the circle. 

Several altronomical works of his compolition, which treat 
of the motions of divers planets, or the inftruments necef- 
fary for obferving them, on the ecclefiaftical computation, 
and ou the theory of the planets in general, exift in MS. in 
various libraries. Tirabokchi. 


CAMPANOLOGIA, from campana, bell, and rye, 


feience, the art or fcience of ringing of bells. 


CAMPANULA, in Botany, (Lat. a little bell.) Linn. 
gen. 218. Tourn. Tab. 37. Schreb. 290. Gert. 586. 
Tab. 31. Willd. 329. La Marck, Illuft. 345. Tab. 123. 
Juff. p. 164. Vent. vol. ii. p. 470. Clafs and order, pentan- 
dria monogynia. Nat. Ord. Campanacea, Linn. Campanula- 
cea, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. perianth fuperior, five-cleft, Linn. Gert. 
Lam. (in fome fpecies ten-cleft ; five of the fegments re- 
flexed, and covering the capfule, Juff.) Cor. monopetalous, 
bell-fhaped, five-cleft, fhrivelling ; fegments broad, acute, 
{preading. Nedary in the bottom of the corolla; compofed 
of five, acute, connivent valves, covering the receptacle. Stam. 
five, capillary, very fhort, inferted on the tips of the valves 
of the netary; anthers longer than the filaments, ered. 
Pift. germ inferior, angular; ftyle thread-thaped, generally 
longer than the ftamens ; ftigma two, three, or five-cleft, 
oblong, thickifh ; fegments revolute. Peric. capfule infe- 
rior, angular; either top, egg, or prifm-fhaped ; two, three, 
or five-celled ; in moft {pecies emitting the feeds at as many 
lateral holes as there are cells ; in a few, opening by valves. 
Seeds numerous, fmall, adhering to a columnar receptacle. 
El. Ch. Cor. bell-thaped, clofed at the bottom by valves 
bearing the ftamens. Stigma two, three, or five-cleft. Cap- 


Jule wterior; two, three, or five-celled. 


Obf, What Linnzus calls the valves of the neftary are 
confidercd by Gartner, Juffieu, and La Marck, fimply as 
connivent dilatations of the filaments, forming a kind of 
vault over the receptacle. Dr. Smith drops the idea of a 
neciary, and fays, that the bottom of the corolla is clofed 
by flameniferous valves. 

* Calyx five-cleft. Capfules top or egg. fhaped. 

+ Leaves almott {mooth, not harfh to the touch. 

Sp. 1. C. cenifia, Linn. Sp. Plant. Supp. p. 1669. Willd. 
1. Mart. Mil. 1. Lam. Enc. 1. Illuft. 2489. Allion. Ped. 
35- Tab. 5. f. x. Halil. Helv. n. 696. “ Stems one-flowe 
ered ; leaves egg-fhaped, entire, fomewhat ciliated.” Root 
perennial, creeping, often a foot long, fibrous. Stems fimple, 
{mall, weak, about two inches high.  Root-leaves about an 
inch long, roundifh-fpatule-fhaped, entire, nearly {mooth. 
Stem-leaves oblong-egg-thaped, flightly hairy, feflile. Flower 
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blue, terminal, large in proportion to the fize of the plant ; 
ealyx rough, with fhort, white hairs. A native of the Alps 
about mount Cenis, introduced into England in 1755, by 
Dr. Fothergill and De. Pitcairn, 2. C. vefula, Willd. 38, 
Mart. 69. Lam. Illuft. 2490. Allion. pedem. n. 397. 
Tab. 7. fig. 1.‘ Stem one-flowered, nearly naked; leaves 
{mooth, oval, toothed; calyx fmooth.”? Root perenmal. 
Stem about fix inches high, round. Root-leaves wamerous, 
petioled, decurrent, acute, nerved beneath. Calyx cleft 
beyond the middle. Corolla {preading. Found by Allioni 
at the fuot of mount Vefulo in Piedmont. 3. C. Bellardt, 
Willd. 3. Mart. 68. Iam. Illu&. 2491. Allion. Ped. n. 
390. Tab. $5. fiz. 5. ‘* Stem one-flowered, nearly naked ; 
leaves. petioled, elliptic lanceolate, toothed.’? Root peren- 
nial. Stem an inch and a half high, erect, rather firm, 
round, {mooth. Leaves drawn tea point at each end, deep 
green, roughith, firm, and not juicy. Jvower blue, up- 
right ; calyx {mooth, cleft beyond the middle; fegmenis 
lanceolate-linear, not expanded. A native of Picdmont. 
4.C. uniffora, Linn. Sp. Plux. Flor. Lap. Tab. 9. fig. 5, 
6x Willd. 2... Marts, 2. Lame Ene. 2. Hllutts 2492. 
«¢ Stem one-flowered ; calyx cquatling the corolla.’? Root 
perennial. Stem fimple, about three inches high, upright. 
Rowt-leaves oblong-egg-fhaped, obtufe ; /flem-leuves longer, 
janceolate-linear. F/ewer blue, terminal, nodding. The 
whole plant flightly hairy. A native of mountains in Lap- 
land. 5. C. hederacea, Linn. Sp. Pl. 38. Willd. 82. 
Mart. 53.° Lam. Enc. 5. Illuft. 2493. Mor. hift. 2.p. 
456. Sect. 5. Tab. 2. fig. 18... Flor. Daa. Tab. 330. bad. 
Eng. bot. 73. ‘* Leaves heart-(haped, five-lobed, petioled, 
fmooth ; ttem flaceid.”? Root perennial, fibrous, fmall. 
Stems procumbent, creeping, wide forcading, flender, branched, 
fmooth, leafy. Leaves oppofite oralternate, tender, {mocth, 
with the exception of a few fcattered hairs, /owers pale 
blue, terminal and axillary, nodding, fome withering after 
they are gathered. Cap/ule {mall, hemifpherical. A native 
of England, Denmark, France, and Spain, in moilt fhady, 
places. Linneus, without fufficient reafon, fuppofed it a 
hybrid plant,-from fome campanula impregnated by Vcro- 
nica hederifolia. 6. C. cochlearifolia, Lam. Ene. 4. Illn4. 
2494. Willd.73. Barrel. ic..454. ‘Stems fimple, one-flow- 
ered; root-leaves roundifh-heart-fhaped, feolloped, on long 
petioles; ftem leaves fmaller, fomewhat ipatula-fhaped, acute 5 
flower: drooping.’ Stems three inches long, leafy, fimple, 
weak. Root-leaves numerous, {mooth, fearcely tour or five 
lines broad. Flowers blue; calyx very thort, with five acute 
teeth. A native of the Italian Alps. 7..C. L/atines, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 37. Willd. 80. Mart. 52. Lam. Enc. 5. Ill. 
2495. Allion. Ped. n.422. ‘Tab. 7. fig. 1.° Barrel. ic. 
4532 ‘ Leaves heart-fhaped, toothed, pubefcent, petioled ; 
{tems proftrate ; peduncles capillary, many-flowered.”” LRooé 
perennial. Stems many, generally imple, round, pubefcent, 
{pringing from the fiflures of rocks. Leaves alternate, on 
long petioles. Racemes axillary, with about three flowers, 
fometimes branched. Flowers purple, cleft half way down ; 
fegments lanceolate, revolute. ll the flowers have a linear 
braéte except the upper one. The whole plant is very 
milky and pubefcent, with fhort hairs. A native of Pied- 
mont at the foot of the Alps. & C. pulla, Linn. Sp. Pi. 2. 
Willd. 4. Mart. 3. Jacq. Obf. 1. p. 30. Tab. 18. Autt. 
3. Tab. 285. * Stems one-fiowered ; ftem-leaves egg- 
thaped, {colloped ; flowerdrooping.’’ Root perennial, fmail, 
creeping. Stems five or fix inches high, flender, upright, 
zigzag ; fomctimes having one or two flowering branches, 
each with a fingle flower. Root and /lem-leaves egg-fhaped, 
obtufe, petioled. F/ower deep blue, terminal; ca/yx {mooth. 
Phere is a varicty with roundifh leaves, and more than one 


A native of mountains in Auftria, Stiria, and Ara- 
gon. g. C. rotundifolia, Linn. Sp. Pl. 3. Willd. 12. 
Mart. 4. Lam. Enc. ~. Illuft. 2498. Curt. Flor. Lond. 
4.21. Eng..Bot. 866. ‘ Root-leaves kidney-thaped ; up- 
per leaves linear”? Root perennial, branched, fomewhat 
woody. S/ems feveral, from two or three inches to a foot 
or mere in heiht, rather upright, but weak, round, fmooth, 
milky, branche 4 Leaves {mooth ; root-leaves petioled, 
generally toothed, but fometimes quite entire; flem-leaves 
near the bafe lanceolate and toothed ; near the fummit linear 
and entire. Sowers blue, fometimes white, nodding; feg- 
ments of the calyx imear, fmooth, grooved, expanding ho- 
rizontally when out of bloffom; valves of the nectary fring: d, 
polsted, white. ‘The rooteleaves from which this {pecies, 
rather inconveniently, and, indeed, fomewliat improperly, 
takes its namie, are leldom obferved, being udnally concealed 
among the furrounding grafs and leaves of other plants, and 
withering away as the plant advances to maturity. ‘The 
juice of the flowers ttains blue, but, with the addition of 
alum, produces a green pigment. It varies fo much from 
foil and fituation, that authors differ greatly from each other 
with refpe&t to what are only varieties, and what are really 
difttinét, though kindred fpecies. Willdenow affertsy that 
C. ritundifolia of Allioni, (Flor. Ped. n. 398. Tab. 47. fig. 
2.) quoied by Martyn, is certainly a diltinét fpecies,: fince 
it appears, from Allioni’s figure, to be very different from 
rotuadifslia of Livneus in the form both of its leaves and of 
its corolla) La Marck fpeaks of a variety which he has 
found in Auvergne, which differs im habit from rotundifolia, 
but, upon examination, is found to refemb'e it in all its bo- 
tanical characters, except that its item-lcaves are long-lan- 
ceolate, and narrowed into a petiole at their bafe. 10. C. 
pumila, Curtis, Bot. Mag. 512. (rotundifolia 8. Linn. 
Minor rotundifolia alpina, Bauh. pred. 34. C. pufilla, Jacq. 
2. p. 79? C. cefpitofa, Lam. Iil. 2497. Enc. C. pulla, y. 
«* Root-leaves eg g-fhaped, fcolloped ; petioles fattened ; flows 
ers in unilateral racemes, drooping.”? A plant of much 
humbler growth than rotundifclia.  Root-deaves never kid- 
ney-fhaped ; on fhort, flattened, not thread-fhaped, petioles ;, 
continuing ‘during the time of flowering, aud forming a 
mat, not difappearing like thofe of the preceding f{pecies ; 
lower fiem-leaves often of the fame fhape. It bears a pro- 
fulion of flowers, and being a hardy perennial, is particularly 
fuited to adorn rock-work. There is a variety with white 
flowers. According to Curtis, the cefpitofa of Scopobi, — 
(n. 225. Tab. 4.) 13 probably a variety. Profeflor Martyn 
has taken it up asa diitin& fpecies, though he had before: 
quoted it asa /ynonym under C. rotundifolia @, the pumila. 
of Curtis. Villars, danph. 2. sco. Hall. helv. n. 702. 
Bauh. Prod. 34, are alfo quoted by himunder both. 11. C.avs 
guflifolia, Lam, Mutt. 2499. “ Stems many-flowered; lower 
leaves lanceolate, egg-fhaped, peticled; ftem-leaves narrow,. 
acute, feffile.?? A native of the fouth of France. La, 
Marck afferts that though nearly allied to rotundifolia, it 
is diitinct, and refers to Gmelin, Sib. 3. tab. 33. 12. C.. 
fubuniflora, La Marck Iilutt. 2500. (Umflora, Vill. Dauph. 
2. p. 500. tab. tu. Linifolia, Wiild. 13?) ‘* Lower part: 
of the ttem fomewhat hairy ; loweft leaves egg-fhaped ; up- 
per ones narrow-lanceolate; flower terminal, ere&.. Small. 
abortive flowers are found in the axils of the upper leaves.” 
There is a variety entirely hairy, which La Marck conjec-. 
tures may be C. valdentis of Alliom (Flor. Ped. n. 400. 
tab. 6. fig. x.) The valdenfis is taken up by Martyn as a 
diltint {pecies; and C. Scheuchzeri of Villars (Dauph. 2.. 
503. tab. 103. takénupfrom Scheuch. it. 454. tab. 14. fig. 1.). 
is quoted aga fynonym. Willdenow fuppofes the valdenfis. 
of Allioni to be his linifolia, a C. Scheuchzeri a vanety. 
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24. C., pubefcens, Willd. 14. Schmidt. Bohem. n. 167. 
«© Stem hairy; leaves fmooth; root-leaves heart-fhaped ; 
dtem leaves oblong, toothed, petioled.’? Root perennial. 
Stem decumbent, angular. 2/owers thort, broad. A. native 
of vocky woods in Bohemia, 14. C. dinifoliay La Marck 
Enc. 8. Il. 2501.“ Smooth; ftem ereét, many-flowered ; 
deaves all feflile; the lower ones egg-fhaped ; upper ones 
lanceolate-linear.’”’ Stem about a foot hiyrh, fimple, {mooth. 
Leaves almolt entirely {mooth ; upper ones entire, acute, a 
little refembling shel of flax. Flowers blue, peduncled, 
terminal; calyx fmooth, with five erect, acute feyments. 
Found by La Marck in great abundance in the patlures of 
Mont d’Or, and, as he fays, too diltinét from C, rotundifolia 
to be confounded with it. 15. C. difufa, Willd. 81. Lam. 
Illuf. 2502. Vahl. Symb.1. p. 18. Barrel. Ic. 453. ‘Stems 
widely fpreading ; leaves petioled, ferrate-toothed ; lower 
ones heart-fhaped ; upper ones lanceolate ; peduncles one- 
flowered.’? 16. C. fragilis, Mart. 70. Lam. Mluf. 2541. 
Cyril. Rar. Neap. Fale. 1, 32. tab. ti. fig. 2. (C. faxatilis, 
&c. Bar. ic. 453. . Rai. Hilt. 741. n. 21.) * Stems pro- 
cumbent ; branches direéted one way, many-flowered ; root- 
leaves kidney-fhaped, feolloped ; calyxes angular.’’? A beau- 
tiful plant, but extremely brittle, abounding in milk, com- 
monly quite fmooth, bright green and fhining, but fometimes 
lanuginous. Root perennial, brown. Stems numerous, crowded, 
branched towards the middle, hanging down from the clefts 
in the rocks. Root-/eaves crowded, petioled; ftem-leaves 
alternate, lanceolate, egg-fhaped. /Yowers two or three from 
the ends of the branches; fegments of the calyx lanceolate, 
acute; corolla large, bright blue, flat, with a very fhort tube, 
and tharp, deeply cut fegments; edge of the neétary rough 
with hairs. A native of the kingdom of Naples, about 
Salerno and. Amalphi, firft obferved by Ray, then by Bar- 
ralier, and finally by Cyrilli, 17. C. monifolia, Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 33. Willd.74.  Mart.48. Lam. Enc. 63. Ill. 2530. 
(C. orientalis, limonii minimi facie, Tourn. Cor. 3.) * Bran- 
ches {preading, undivided ; roct-leaves elliptical, even, entire ; 
flowers feffile, three together.” Branches rodlike. Root- 
deaves {mooth, petioled, not rigid ; ftem-leaves linear, or awl- 
dhaped. Flowers remote, axillary, generally three together ; 
braétes the length of the germ. A native of the Fait. 
18.. C. virgata, Martyn 77. Lam. Ill.2540, Labillard. Syr. 
Dec. 2. p: t1.tab.6. ‘ Branches rodlike ; root-leaves lan- 
ceolate, fharp at both ends, toothed, fomewhat rugged ; 
branch-leaves very fhort; flowers in pairs, feffile.”? Root 
biennial. Stem upright, as ot or more high, itriated, with 
few leaves; branches {preading.  Root-leaves petioled. 
Flowers remote, commonly two together, blue ;_ bractes the 
length of the germ ; fegments of the calyx acute; thofe of 
the corolla lanceolate, cut almott to the bafe. Cap/ule top- 
fhaped, angular, three-celled, opening laterally with three 
holes. A native of mount Libanus. Nearly allied to the 
preceding, but differing in its deeply cut corolla, and its 
toothed, rather rugged leaves. 19. C. patula, Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 4. Willd. 22. Mart.5. Lam. Enc. 9. Ill. 2503. Dill. 
Hort. Elt. 68. fig. 58. Flor. Dan. 373. Eng. Bot. 42. 
< Leaves ftiff; root-leaves lanceolate-oval ; panicle fpread- 
ang ; calyx toothed.’’ Root biennial, flender, white. Stem 
a foot and a half high, angular, a little harfh to the touch. 
Leaves rather harfh, {colloped ; root-leaves obtufe, petioled ; 
ilem-leaves feffile, alternate, acuminate, flightly toothed, few, 
diflant. J/owers upright, tapering at the bafe, fpreading at 
the border ; fegments of the calyx lanceolate, toothed to- 
ward the bafe. A native of Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Switzerland, Piedmont, but it does not appear to have been 
found in France, nor is it common in England, We have 
ebierved it growing, not only on the out/ide of Buddon 


wood, near Loughborough in Leiceflerhhire, to whieh Mr. 
Woodward (Ling. Bot.) confines it, but alfo, and much 
more abundantly, within the wood, in its higher and more 
rocky part, It has alfo been gathered in feveral other mid- 
land counties, particularly Warwick, Worcelter, Stafford, 
Salop, Hereford, and Surry, 20. C. gracilis, Willd. 6. 
Mart.67.  Forft. Prod.15. Exot. Bot. p. 87. tab. 4¢ 
‘© Leaves rough, linear-lanceolate; lower ones bluntly 
toothed. Stem round, much branched. Lowers folitary, 
terminal; their tube fhorterthan the calyx-fegments.”’ Stem 
a foot or more high, leafy, two-edged. Leaves obtufe ; 
lower ones oppofite, the reft fcattered. lowers ere&t, on 
long peduneles ; calyx globofe, generally rough with deflexed 
hairs, but in Forfter’s original {pecimen fmooth ; f ements 
awl-fhaped, longer than the body; corolla flender, funnel- 
fhaped, of a rich blue within, paler without ; fegments acute, 
fringed, fometimes only four. Capfule three-celled, throe- 
valved at its fummit. Every part of the herbage rough with 
a fhort rigid pubefcence. Found by Forfter in New Zea- 


dand and New Caledonia, raifed in England from feeds 


brought from New South Wales. 21. C. vinceflora, Ven- 
tenat. Jard. de Malmaifon.12. (Camp. gracilis, Bot. Mag. 
6gt?) * Leaves linear-lanceolate; {tem round, much 
branched; peduncles terminal, elongated, one-flowered.” 
Ventenat fuppofes his plant and the gracilis of Fortter to be 
the fame. Dr. Sims (Bot. Mag.) concurs with him; and 
there is certainly nothing in the fpecific chara@er, as given 
by Ventenat, which can lead to a different opinion; but we 
have kept them feparate, in deference to the judgment of 
Dr. Smith, who thinks the vinceflora a diftiné& {pecies, be- 
ing {mooth, except fome feattered longifh briftles on-the 
leaves ; and having a wider flower, with much fhorter calyx- 
fegments, and a lefs globular capfule. The figures in 
Exotic Botany and the Botanical Magazine are materially 
different. We have referred that in the latter, though with 
fome hefitation, to Ventenat’s plant, on account of its wide- 
{preading campanulate, not funnel-thaped, flower, which ap- 
peays of itfelf to form a fufficient fpecific diftin@ion. The 
teeth, or, as we fhould rather call them, fegments of the 
calyx, are reprefented in the Botanical Magazine expanding, 
which would form another good difference, if Dr. Sims had 
not in the defeription exprefsly flared them to be ere. The 
{moothnefs or roughnefs of the leaves is too variable a cha- 
racter to be of much value. Dr. Smith fays that the capfule 
of vincefolia is lefs globular than that of his Gracilis, but in 
the Botanical Magazine it is evidently more fo.. Dr. Sims’s 
defcription differs in feveral refpeéts from Dr. Smith’s. We 
fhall tranfcribe the moft material parts, that future obfervers 
may be better able to determine the identity or the diverfity 
of the fpecies. Stem {quare, hairy, generally decumbent. 
Leaves mottly oppofite, toothed, fomewhat pubefcent. 
Flowers nodding whilit in bud, ereét when expanded ; on 
long, fquare, hairy peduncles; calyx egg-fhaped, ftriated ; 
teeth awl-fhaped, erect, diftant ; corolla bel-fhaped, cut halt- 
way down into five, fometimes only four, egg-fhaped, entire 
fegments; neCtaries or valves three-lobed ; anthers oblong, 
difappearing almoft as foon as the flower opens; ftyle ereét; 
ftigmas three, rolled back, villous. Firtt raifed by Mr. Cur. 
tis, by fowing the mould that came about the roots of fome 
plants imported from New Holland and New Zealand. It 
flowers during the greateft part of the fummer, and is eafily 
propagated by feeds or cuttings. 22. C. Rapunculus, Ram- 
pion. Linn. Sp. Pl. 5. Willd.23. Mart.6. Lam. Enc. ro. 
Ill. 2504. Gert. tab. 31. fig.2. Eng. Bot. 283. (Rapun- 
culus efeulentus, Rai. Syn.277.) ‘ Leaves waved; root- 
leaves lanceolate-oval ; panicle contraéted.”? Root biennial, 
{pindle-fhaped, white, pres eet Stem a foot and half 
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or two feet high, ere, angular, rough, efpecially on the 
lower part with deflexed hairs. Leaves alternate, feffile, 
toothed ; lower ones rather hairy; upper ones fmooth. 
Braé&es awl fhaped. Panicle ere ; its fide branches bearing 
from one to three or more flowers. Flowers bluith 
purple, or whitith; fegments of the calyx fometimes toothed, 
but not fo much fo-as in patula; corolla inflated, not taper- 
ing at the bafe; nectary fringed. Cap/u/e crowned with the 
tanceolate-linear fegments of the calyx, retufe, inverfely pyra- 
midal-egg-fhaped, with three nerves on each of the three 
blunt angles opening with three lateral holes, a little above 
the middle. Seeds numerous, f{mall, elliptical, lenticularly 
compfeffed, fmooth, fhining, of a pale ruflet colour. Smith 
and Gertner. <A native of France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Piedmont, &c. It has been found in England, about Croy- 
don and Eher in Surry, old Buckenham cattle in Norfolk, 
and Enville in Worcefterfhire. The flefhy roots and the 
young leaves are eaten in France in fallads, and are thought 
to increafe the milk in nurfes. The roots are alfo eaten 
boiled. It was formerly much cultivated in England as an 
efculent, but is now negleéted. In the time of Parkinfon 
its roots were boiled till they were tender, and afterwards 
‘eatén cold with vinegar and pepper. 23. C. perficifolia, 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 6. Willd. 26. Mart.7. Lam.Enc. 11. Ill. 
2505. (Rapunculus perficifolius, Bauh. Pin. 93.) ‘ Root- 
leaves inverfely egg-fhaped; ftem-leaves lanceolate-linear, 
fomewhat ferrated, feffile, remote.”” Root perennial, efculent. 
Whole plant, except the germ and capfule, fmooth. Stem 
two or three feet high, erect, fimple, angular. Stem-/eaves 
flraight, acute, diftant, flightly toothed. F/owers in a thin 
{pike, blue, fometimes white, on long peduncles ; corolla 
large, broad, fhort ; bractes two to each peduncle. There 
is a variety found in low woods, with only two or three large 
flowers, and long narrow leaves. A double variety, both 
blue and white, is alfo common in gardens, called, in fome 
parts of England, Batchelors’ Buttons. A native of moft 
parts of the continent of Europe. A magnificent, large- 
flowered variety from South Carolina, imported by Mr. 
Dickfon of Covent garden, and differing from the European 


plant only in fize, is figured in the Botanical Magazine, 397.. 


It is very hardy and eafy of culture, increafing by its roots, 
which are fomewhat creeping, and may be parted either in 
{pring or autumn. 24. C. ptarmicefolia, Willd. 39. Lam. 
Enc. 12. Ill.2506. Tourn. Cor.4. ‘ Leaves ali linear, 
toothed; ftems fimple; flowers erect, feffile.”? Stems 
fearcely a foot high, fmooth. Leaves {cabrous at their 
edges with fine fpinous teeth. Flowers alternate, blu- 
ith, forming a fpike at the upper part of the ftem; 
calyx fhort, fmooth; coralla oblong, flightly five-cleft : 
braétes three. Obferved' by Tournefort in Armenia. 25, 
C. Hinarioides. Lam. Enc. 13. Iluft. 2507. Willd. 15. 
* Stem rodelike, panicled: leaves linear: flowers ere¢t, 
terminal.’? General habit that of Antirrhinam linaria. Stem 
about a foot high, flender, fmooth, flightly ftriated, pa- 
nicled. at the top. eaves numerous, fcattered, minute, 
with a few, fcarcely perceptible teeth. Flowers peduncled, 
{mall :. corolla deeply divided. Found by Commerfon on 
Mente-Video, near Buenos-Ayres, in South America. 26. 
¢- pyramidalis, Linn. Sp. Pl. 17. Willd. 27. Mart. 
» Lam. Encyce. 14. 

Bauh. pin. 93.) ‘* Leaves fmocth, even, ferrated, heart- 
fhaped ; ftem-leaves lanceolate: ftems rufh-like, fimple : 
umbels feffile, lateral.”? Rost biennial, oblong, fibrous, 


milky. Stems feveral, near four feet high, fmooth. Leaves: 


petioled. Flowers blue, fometimes white, large, open, com- 

ing out feveral together in lateral and terminal tufts or um- 

bels, on fhort peduncles: fegments of the calyx upright, 
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lil. 2508. (Rapunculus hortenfis :. 


linear. Vigorous plants throw out numerous fimple, fhort;. 
lateral branches. A native of Carniola. It is fometimes 
cultivated in a pot, and fet on the hearth of halls, &c. in, 
fummer, and by fpreading the upright ftems ona flat frame: 
compofed of flender laths is formed into the fhape of a fan, 
which will nearly cover a common: fire-place. 27. C. ame- 
ricana, Linn. Sp..3. bur not the fynonyms which belong to 
the next fpecies. Willd. 28. Mart.9. Hort. Kew. 220. 
* Leaves heart-fhaped and lanceolate: petioles ciliated : 
flowers unilateral ; corolla five-cleft, flat.”” Linn. “ Leaves 
heart-fhaped and lanceolate, ferrated ; petioles of the lower 
ones ciliated > flowers axillary, feffile ; corolla five-cleft, flat ; 
ftyle longer than the corolla.” Hort. Kew. Root annual. 
Stem and germs {mooth. J loavers three or four from the axil 
of each leaf or braéte: corolla fmall. Linn. A native of 
Pennfylvania, introduced into England in 1763, by Mr. J.. 
Bartram. 28. C. nitida, Willd. 29. Mart. 74. Hort. 
Kew. 1. 221.. L’Herit-Sert. Ang. (C. planiflora, Lam. 
Enc. 15. Ill. 2509. C. minor Americana, Herm. Tiugd. 
107. ‘Trachelium minus Americanum: Dodart. Mem. 4.. 
p- 119. tab. 118.) ‘ Leaves oblong, fcolloped, even ; ftem- 
leaves lanceolate, nearly entire ; corollas bell-wheel-fhaped. 
Hort. Kew. “ Leaves oblong, fcolloped, rigid, feffile s flowers 
ereét, flat.” Lam. Root perennial. Stems five or fix inches 
high, often fimple, ftraight, ftiff, a little ftriated. Stem-leaves- 
{mooth, green, gradually diminifhing to the top of the 
ftem. Flowers blue or white, one or two in each axil of 
the upper leaves: calyx fhort ; fegments oval-acuminate. 
La Marck doubts whether it be fpecifically diftin& from C. 
americana, though he acknowledges that it differs from it 
in having no: heart-fhaped leaves, nor ciliated’ petioles; and 
in the flowers not being unilateral: the laft circumftance,. 
however, is omitted in the fpecific chara&ter of C. ameri- 
cana, drawn up for the Hortus Kewenfis. A native of 
America, defcribed by La Marck from a living plant in the 
royal garden at Paris. 29. C. /Pylofa, Lam. Enc. 16. 
Ill. 2510. Willd. 35. Gmel. Sib. 3. tabs 27. good.. 
‘“* Leaves petioled, fomewhat heart-fhaped, acutely ferrated :- 
flowers {mall, nodding, ftyle longer than the corolla.”? Stem 
a foot high or more, fimple, and, like all other parts of the- 
plant, {mooth. eaves f{cattered, acummate, decurrent 
along the petiole with a flight membrane : braétes lanceo- 
late and nearly feffile. Flowers oblong, bluifh, in a termi- 
nal panicle: border obtufe: ityle very long: ftigma club- 
fhaped, flightly three-cleft. A native of Siberia, fent to. 
the royal garden at Paris, unc=r the name of C. lilifolia. 
30. C. periplocifolia. Lam. Enc.17. IW.2511. “ Leaves. 
heart-fhaped, obtufely ferrated, on long petioles: ftems 
afcending, few-flowered:” Refembling the preceding, but. 
{maller, and not with upright ftems. Leaves all petioled,. 
acuminate, fmooth, a little toothed er fcolleped. Flowers: 
terminal, pale blue, réfembling thofe of C. ftylofa. A 
native of Siberia, cultivated in the royal garden at Paris. 
3t. C. filifolia, Linn. Sp. Pl. 9. Willd. 30. Mart. 1o.. 
Lam. Enc. 18. Ili. 2512. Amm. Ruth. p.17. n. 17. 
Gmel. Sib. 3. p. 143. tab. 26.. ‘* Leaves lanccolate; ftem- 
leaves acutely ferrated : flowers panicled, nodding.”” Root: 
perennial. It varies in its form and fize, and in the number 
and colour of its flowers ; but may in all cafes be diftinguifh- 
ed from the two immediately preceding by its {cffile item- 
leaves. A native of Siberia, from the Iaick eaftward to the: 
confines of China. ‘The roots are eaten by the inhabitants. 
boiled and raw. 32. C. azurea, Bot. Mag. 551. So- 
lander MSS. in the poffeffion of fir Jofeph Banks.. “ Leaves. 
oblong, egg-fhaped, feffile, ferrated: item fimple, angular :. 
flowers panicled.’? Sol. Root perennial. Stem ere&t, quads 
rangular, with raifed, fomewhat cartilaginous angles. rane 
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Leaves few, petioled, heart-egg-Mhaped ; with a few, thinly 
feattered hairs underneath, chiefly about the margin : Jlem- 
eaves alternate, acute, thinly hatred, JVowers blue: pe- 
duncles long, thread-fhaped, alternate, axillary, once or 
twice divided ; pedicels nodding, with linear bractes: calyx 

entagonal. At native of Switzerland. It flowered in the 
Rersnte garden at Chelf a, in 2778. 33. C. carpatica, Linn. 
jun. Supp. p.ago. Willd. 16. Mart. 16. Jacq. Hort. 1. 
tab. 57. Bot. Mag. 117. “ Leaves heart-fhaped, ferrated, 
fmooth, petioled: peduncles elongated ; blr reflexed, 
glutinous.’’? Root perennial, Stem herbaceous, milky, a 
hitle branched; in gardens much branched, and many- 
flowered. Flowers blue: calyx five-cleft ; fegments linear- 
lanceolate, acuminate, a little reflexed,. befet with glutinons 

lands. Mr. Curtis obferves, that it deferves to be better 
area and more cultivated, being large and flrong, and 
like many other Alpine plants, well calculated to decorate 
rock-work and the borders of the flower garden. A native 
of the Carpatian Alps. Sent to the royal garden of Kew. 
in 1774, by Profeflor Jacquin. 34. C. grandiflora, Linn. 
jun. Supp. p.140. Willd. y. Mart.27. Jacq. Hort. 3. 
9,4. tab.3. Bot. Mag. 252. (C. gentianoides: Lam. 
Bit. 19. Ill. 2513.) & Leaves lanceolate, egg-fhaped, 
ferrated, nearly feflile: branches one-flowered : flowers top- 
fhaped, {preading : {tigma five-cleft.’”’ Root perennial, white, 
{pindle-fhaped, and branched. Stems few, about a foot 
high, feeble, fimple, or furnifhed at the fummit with three 
or four {mall branches. Leaves near two inches long, fome- 
times growing in threes, {mooth, bright greemabove, a little 
glaucous and finely veined beneath. Flowers large, of a 
beautiful blue, terminal, and fometimes two or three from 
the upper axils, green and elegantly pear-fhaped before ex- 
panfion, refembling an air-balloon, whence it has fometimes 
been called the balloon plant. No holes in the capfule. It 
was fulpected by the younger Linnzus to be only a variety 
of C. carpatica, but Jacquin determined it to be a diftine 
{pecies. A native of Siberia and Tartary, introduced into 
England in 1782, by Mr. John Bell. 35. C. rhomboidalis, 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 10. Lam. Enc. 20. Iiluf. 2514. (C. rhom- 


boidea: Mart. rx. Willd. 32. C. caule fimplici, &c.: 
Hall. helv. n. 693. C. drabe minoris folio: Bauh. p. 94. 
prod. 93. Rapunculus Teucrii folio: Bar. ic. 567... Bocc. 


_Muf. 75. tab.61.) ‘* Leaves rhomboidal, ferrated; fpike 
often unilateral; calyx-fegments capillary.”? Root peren- 
nial, creeping. Stems from fix to fixteen inches high, up- 
right, flender, angular, almoft fmooth. Leaves feffile, 
{cattered, with a few fhort hairs. Flowers blue, in a fhort, 
loofe fpike : calyx fmooth, with awl-thaped, entire fegments. 
Capfule {mall, fcarcely three inches long, inverfely pyrami- 
dal, not egg-fhaped, triangular; angles rounded, thick, 
three-nerved ; interftices narrow, depreffed ; holes juft be- 
low the bafe of the calyx. Seeds f{mall, ruffet, fhining. 
Lam. and Gert. A native of Italy, Switzerland, and the 
fouth of France. 36. C. afferoides, Lam. Ill. 2515. 
« Stem angular, rod-like; leaves egg-fhaped, acuminate, 
finely ferrated, remote ; flowers feffile, axillary and fpiked.’’ 
Corolla widely fpreading.. Calyx reflexed. Style exferted, 
afcending. Stigma three-cleft. Cultivated by M. le Mon- 
nier at Paris; native country unknown. 37. C. Alpini, 
Linn. Sp. Pl, p. 1669. Lam. Enc. 21. Illuf. 2516. (€. 
rhomboidea @.: Willd. Mart. pyramidalis minor: Alp. 
exot. 340.) Leaves lanceolate, ferrated; lower ones pe- 
tioled ; upper ones feffile : flowers nodding : ftyle exferted.”’ 
Lam. oot perennial. Larger and’ more branched than. C. 
rhomboidalis, and diftinguifhed from it by its petioled lower 
leaves and long ftyle. A native of Italy near Bafflano. 338. 
C. crifpa, Lam, Enc. 22. Ill. 2517.  (C. orientalis, foli- 


orum crenis amplioribus: Tourn. Cor. 4.) Leaves even, 

ctioled, fomewhat heart-fhaped, doubly ferrated, gathed ; 
fem fimple : flowers lateral and terminal, fpreading.’? Stems 
three or four, about a foot high, fimple, round, fmooth, 
rather thick. Leaves curled; lower ones interruptedly de- 
current on long petioles. #/owers on fhort peduneles; ia 
an upright, long, leafy fpike: corolla thort, very open; 
with five oval, rather acute fegments: ftigma five-cleft. 
Found by Tournefort in Armenia; deferibed by La Marek 
from a {pecimen in the Herbarium of Juifieu, and from an 
original drawing by Aubriet. 39. C. enfifolia, Lam. Ene. 
23. Ill. 2518, Willd. 31. “ Stem thrubby: leaves fword- 
fhaped, ferrated, fmooth: flowers panicled, nodding.’’ 
Stem in its lower part woody, fimple or occafionally a little 
branched, fcarred with the marks of fallen leaves, and 
crowned with numerous clofe-fet leaves in a rofaceous form, 
which are from two to three inches long, and from four to 
five lines broad, fimilar to thofe of Yucca or Pandanus, and 
{triated with longitudinal nerves. From the midft of thefe 
leaves rifes a fmooth ftem about fix inches high, clothed 
with alternate, feffile leaves, refembling thofe below, but 
{maller, T'rom the axil of each ftem-leaf fprings a-fhort 
one-flowered’ branch furnifhed with one or two {mall leaves, 
which give the whole a panicled appearance. Flowers 
drooping : calyx fmooth. Found by Commerfon on the 
Volcano in the ifle of Bourbon. 40. C. aurea, Linn. jun. 
Supp. p.141. Willd.68. Mart. 1S. Lam. Enc. p. 590. 
Ill. 2519. ** Capfules five-celled: leaves elliptical, doubly 
ferrated, fmooth : flowers fomewhat panicled: item, fhrubby,. 
flethy.”? Root perennial. Stems growing clofe to the rocks. 
Calyx coloured. Tube of the corolla ditin& from the calyx: 
fegments- of the border reflexed. Stigma five-cleft. Dif- 
covered in the ifland of Madeira by Maffon, and introduced 
at Kew in 1777. 41. C. veriticillata, Linn. jun. Supp. 
p-141. Wild. 11. Mart.61. Lam. Enc. 24. IIl. 252% 
Pallas it. vol. ii. p.719. tab. g* fig. 1. German edition, 
vol. iv. p. 376. tab. 34. French Tranflation.. “ Leaves 
five or fix in a whorl, lanceolate, ferrated: flowers in 
whirls.’? Root perennial, thick. Stems numerous, about a 
foot high, erect. Leaves about fix in a whorl, nearly up- 
right, itiff, itrongly nerved. Flowers blue, on the upper 
part of the ftem above the whorls of leaves, drooping, many 
ina whorl, on fhort peduncles: whirls about five, diftant 
from each ether: brates awl-fhaped, rather afcending : 
calyx fma!l, with briftle-fhaped fegments: ftyle almoft twice 
the length of the corolla. A native of Dauria. 42.C. 
Zoyfi. Willd..5. Lam. Hl. 2521. Jacq. ic. 2. tab. 334. 
Hoit. Syn. 105. ‘ Stems tufted, few-flowered: leaves: 
{mooth, very entire; root-leaves petioled, roundith egg- 
fhaped; item-leaves oblong-inverfely egg-fhaped, {effile.’’ 
Root perennial. Stems two or three inches high. Corolla 
cylindrical, nodding: orifice bearded. A native of rocky 
mountains in Auftria. 43. C. tenella, Linn. jun. Supp. 
p: 141. Willd. 79. Mart. 19. Lam. Ene. p. 390. Il. 2522. 
Thunb. Prod. (Lobelia tenella: Linn. Mant.120. Syft. 
Nat. 28.  Lightfootia oxycoccoides: JlHerit. Sert. 
Ang. tab.4.) ‘* Stems diffufe, thread-fhaped :. leaves egg 
fhaped, generally with one tooth, reflexed: flowers folia 
tary, terminal.’’* Root perennial. Stems five or fix inches 
long, regularly branched ; branches fimple. Leaves {mall, 
crowded, feffile, gloffy, obtufe, channelled. Flowers 
{mall, few, iateral, on fhort peduncles near the fummit of 
the branches: calyx glofly ; fegments acute: corolla five- 
cleft. Found at the Cape of Good Hope by Thunberg 
and Sonnerat. 44. C. /efilifora, Linn. jun. Supp. p. 139. 
Willd. 21. Mart. 57. Lam. Enc. p. 590. (Lightfootia 


fubulata l’ Fleritier fert. tab..5.?.) “* Stem proftrate; — 
ineare- 
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linear-awl-fhaped, entire ; flowers axillary, folitary, feffile.”’ 
Found by ‘Thunberg at the Cape of Good Hope. 45. C. 
fafeiculaia, Linn. jun. Supp. p. 139. Willd. 25. Mart. 58. 
Lam. Ene. p, 590. Ill. 2524, ‘* Stem thrubby; leaves 
{mall, egg fhaped, with one or two teeth, recurved ; flowers 
glomerated, terminal.” Found by Thunberg and Sonnerat 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 46. C. Lodelicides, Linn. jun. 
Supp. p. 140. Willd. 17. Mart. 15. Lam. Enc. p. 590. 
Tl. 2525. ‘Stems round, tiff, and {mooth ; leaves linear- 
lanceolate, toothed ; corolla funnel-fhaped.” Root annual. 
Stems much branched. Leaves feffile. Powers very fmall, 
pale purple; calyx with three or five egg-fhaped, obtufe 
divifions 3 corolla twice as long as the calyx; tabe round, 
gradually widened ; fegments of the border three or five, 
ere ; ftamens three or five. Capfile two-celled. In ge- 
neral habit, -tendernefs, mode of divifion and inflorefcence 
jt relembles a Lobelia, Linn. jun. Found by Maffon in the 
ifland of Madeira; introduced into England in 1777. 47. 
C. porofa, Linn. jun. Supp. p. 142. Willd. 18. Mart. zo. 
La Marck Enc. p. 590. Thunb. prod. 39.“ Roct-leaves 
4nverfely egg-fhaped ; flem-leaves lanceolate ; {tem rough, 
avith points ; flowers in racemes.”” This plant is diftin- 
guifhed by the minute pores on the ftem, which are directed 
not downwards but upwards. Svem about a foot high, 
round; branches numerous, upright, fhort. FV/ozwers {mall, 
a little nodding ; calyx half the length of the corolla, even ; 
fegments lanceolate. -48. C. undulata, Linn. jun. Supp. p. 
142. Willd. 19. Mart. 21. Lam. Enc. 590. ‘* Leaves 
Janceolate, toothed, waved; flowers nearly folitary, pe- 
duncled.”’ Stem a foct and half high, upright, flender, 
{mooth, a little branched near the top. Leaves feffile, a 
little decurrent, reflexed at the edges, repand, nearly even. 
Flowers the tize of thofe of rotundifolia; calyx even; feg- 
ments fhort, acuminate. 49. C. capillacea, Linn. jun. Supp. 
p- 139. Martyn 13. ‘* Herbaceous, upright; leaves thread- 
fhaped, fmooth; panicle terminal; flowers alternate ; cap- 
fules {mooth.”? 50. C. dinearis, Linn. jun. Supp. p. t4o. 
Willd. 20. Mart. 14. ‘ Herbaceous, upright; leaves li- 
near, entire, fmooth; flowers drooping ;*calyx the length 
of the corolla; capfule hifpid.”” 53. C. unidentata, Linn. 
jun. Supp. p. 139. Willd. 24. Mart. 12. “* Stems upright, 
fimple, {mooth ; leaves lanceolate, fmooth, with one tooth 
on each fide; panicle divaricated, leafy.” 52. C. adpreffa, 
Linn. jun. Supp. p. 139. Willd. 47. Mart. 60. ** Stem 
herbaceous, upright; leaves lanceolate, toothed, recurved, 
ciliated at the bafe, preffed clofe to the ftem ; panicle twice 
compound.” 53. C. procumbens, Linn. jun. Supp. p. 141. 
Willd. 78. Mart. 62. ‘* Stem dichotomous, diffufed; 
leaves inverfely-egg-fhaped, f{colloped, obtufe; flowers foli- 
tary, ere&t.””. 54. C. cinerea, Linn. jun. Supp. p. 139. 
Willd. 51. Mart. 26. Thun. Prod. 38.“ Leaves lanceo- 
late, waved, hairy, entire; {tem angular, hifpid; flowers 
in racemes.”? The laf eight were found by hunberg at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 55. C. triphylla, Willd. 10. Mart. 
63. Uhunberg, flor. jap. 87.‘ Leaves by threes, linear; 
flowers by threes in whorls.’? oot perennial, {pindle- 
fhaped. Stem herbacous, ereét, fnooth. Leaves an inch 
long, feffile, acute, entire, reflexed at the edge, expanding, 
fmooth. Flowers axillary, peduncled ; peduncles capillary, 
feldom more than one flowered, three times the length of 
the leaves. 56. C. tetraphylla, Wilid.g. Mart. 64. Thunb. 
flor. jap. 87.“ Leaves by fours, oblong, ferrated.”? Stem 
~ two feet high, obfcurely angular, jointed, {mooth, fimple 
at bottom, panicled at top; branches four, oppofite and 
alternate, wand-like, diffufed, obfcurely quadrangular, 
fmooth ; the upper ones fhorter, capillary. J.eaves an inch 
er morelong, the length of the internedes, f{effile, attenuated 


towards the bafe, acute, fmooth, erc&; green above, pale 
beneath, with a ftrong midrib. Flowers on the branches 
numerous, drooping, on capillary peduncles ; bractes brifile- 
fhaped, fmooth; corolla whitifh; anthers linear; fkyle 
double the length of the corolla, ftigma trifid. . 
+ Leaves harfh to the touch. 

57. C. glauca, Willd. 7. Mart. 65. Thunb. flor. jap. 88, 

“ Leaves fefiile, egg thaped, ferrated, glaucous beneath ; 
ftem angular, panicled; peduncles one-flowered.”? An un- 
der-fhrub. Stem two feet high, ereét, f{mooth; branches 
erect, zigzag, fomewhat faftigiate, angular, fmooth. Leaves 
fcattered, acute, a little reflexed at the edge, fcabrous, 
netted ; lower ones larger, expanding, upper gradually lefs, 
eret, about an inch long. S/owers axillary on the upper 
part of the branches ; peduncles an inch long, ere&t; brac- 
tes one or two on a peduncle, alternate, lanccolate, re- 
fembling the lerves; calyx foneewhat angular, glaucous; 
fegments lanceciate, reflexed ; corolla large, blue. 58. C. 
marginata, Willd. 44. Mart. 66. Thun. jap. 89. “ Leaves 
lanceolate, waved, ferrated, bordered; branches weak ; 
flowers terminal, folitary.’? Stem thick at the bafe, rather 
woody, decumbent ; branches numerous, about feven inches 
long, capillary, rather ereét, a little fubdivided, ftriated, 
fmooth. Leaves on the lower part of the branches half an 
inch long, feffile, alternate, white edged, hifpid with white 
hairs. Flowers terminal, folitary. The la% four were.ob- 
ferved by Thunberg in Japan. 59. C. paniculata, Linn. 
jun. Supp. p. 139. Willd: 50. Mart. 59. Vhunb. Prod. 
39. ‘* Leaves lanceolate, waved, hairy; item angular, hif- 
pid; flowers in racemes.”? Svem herbaceous, panicled ; 
branches divaricated. Leaves entire. A native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 60. C. /atifolia, Giant throat-wort, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. rr. Willd. 33. Mart. 22. Lam. Enc. 25. Ill. 2526. 
Eng. Bot. 302. ‘* Leaves egg-lanceolate; item quite fim- 
ple, nearly round; flowers folitary, peduncled ; calyxes 
fmooth; fruit drooping.” Root perennial, milky. Stem 
three or four feet high, ereét, flightly angular, fomewhat 
hifpid, many-flowered. Leaves large, alternate, nearly fef- 
file, roughifh, doubly ferrated. Sowers large, blue, fome- 
times white, axillary, almoft always folitary, ereét; calyx 
{mooth, ferrated. A native of Sweden, Switzerland, and 
other parts of Europe ; common in Scotland and the north 
of England, rare in the fouth. It is fometimes cultivated 
in gardens. 61. C. urticifolia, Willd. 34. Schmidt. 173. 
«¢ Stem angular, hifpid; upper leaves egg-lanceolate, coarfe- 
ly ferrated: peduncles one-flowered, axillary, drooping ; 
calyxes hifpid.”? It differs from the preceding, chiefly in 
its hifpid calyxes ; but its ftem is alfo more hifpid, and 
has more prominent angles ; its root and lower flem leaves 
are alfo heart-fhaped, and in that refpeét approach more 
nearly to C. trachelium. A native of fhady places in Ger- 
many and Bohemia. The urticifolia of Allioni (flor. pedem. 
n. 406.) taken up by Profeffor Martyn n. 72., feems a diffe- 
rent plant, which ought to be placed with a new fpecific 
name in the preceding fubdivifion. It is thus chara¢terized : 
“Stem roundifh, fimple, upper leaves feffile ; fpike unila- 
teral; peduncles one-flowered3 calyxes fmooth.” Plant 
entirely fmooth. Stem three feet high, flreaked. Leaves 
foft, egg-lanceolate, unequally and fharply toothed. Flowers 
fingle, axillary, on fhort peduncles towards the top of the 
ftem, with linear braétes; calyx five-cleft beyond the mid- 
dle; fegments narrow, not refiexed: corolla and calyx 
nearly equal. A native of Italy in woods. After all, the 
plants of Schmidt and Allioni are nearly allied to each other, 
and feem to differ chiefly in the comparative length of the. 
calyx and corolla. Both of them may, perhaps, be not im- 
properly confidered as varieties of C. latifolia. a= hy 
rawn 
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drawn from the {moothnefy or roughnefs of the leaves, 
though they often afford a good and always an obvious dif- 
tingtion, and on that account make convenient fubdivifions 
ina large genus, are fometimes fallacious, and can feldom 
be oppofed to cach other with rigid exactnefa. 62. C. Tra- 
chelium, nettle-leaved throat-wort, Lina, Sp. PL 16, Will. 41. 
Mart, 28. Lam. Enc. 26. I'l. 2527. Eng. Bot. 12. * Stem 
angular; leaves lanceolate-heart-(haped, acutely ferrated ; 
calyxes hilpid; peduncles axillary, few-floweved.”? — Root 
perennial, Sem two or three feet high, (iff, hifpid. Leave 
petioled, deeply and unequally fervated, harfhly rough, ge- 
nerally hifpid with pungent briftles. Jowers violet-coloured, 
rather lefs than thofe of C. latifolia; fometimes three, but 
more frequently only one on a peduncle ; calyx hifpid at the 
bafe and on the edge, but fometimes fmooth. A native of 
many parts of Europe ; common in the fouth, but rare in 
the north of England. 63. C. rapunenloides, Linn. Sp. Pl. 

2. Willd. 36; Mart, 22. am. Enc. 27. Ill. 2528. Eng. 
#360, * Leaves lanceolate-heart-fhaped ; item branch- 
ed; flowers feattered, unilateral, nedding ; calyxes re- 
flexed.”? Root perennial, creeping. Stem about a foot 
high, more or lefs branched, round, rough with deflexed 
hairs. , Leaves fcabrous; lower ones petioled, lower ones 
feflile. lowers blue, axillary. Capfule relembling that of 
Rapunculus, but only half as large. Segments of the calyx 
linear, reflexed. Openings large at the very bafe of the cap- 
fule. Seeds elliptical, fo much compreffed as to be almoft 
flat, plain on one fide, marked with an elevated longitudinal 
line on the other, of a yellowith bay colour, fearcely fhining. 
Gert. A native of Switzerland, France, and Autlria; 
rare in great Britain, but, as appears from Buddle’s herba- 
rium, gathered among yew trees in fome woods in Oxford- 
fhire, and found, apparently wild, by Dr. Skrimfhire at 
Blair in Scotland. 64. C.. bononienfis, Linn. Sp. Pl. 
13. Willd...37. Mart. 24. Lam. Enc. 28. Ill. 2529. 
* Leaves egg-lanceolate, fcabrous beneath, {efile ; ftem pa- 
nicled.”? Root perennial, large, woody. Stem with the 
habit of verbafcum nigrum, three feet high or more, ere@t, 
rough. Leaves fefhile, almoft heart-Maped, flightly toothed, 
covered with white hairs beneath. /Voqers violet-colour, 
terminating the branches in a kind of fpike, axillary ; lower 
ones three together, on fhort peduncles; upper ones fingle, 
fometimes two, ieffile. A native of Italy, Cartiola, Swit- 
zerland ; introduced into England in 1773 by John Earl of 
Bute. 65. C. graminifolia, Linn. Sp..14. Willd. 40. Mart. 
25. Lam. Ene. 29. Til. 2530.. ** Leaves linear-awl fhaped ; 
head terminal.”?, oot perennial, divided at the crown into 
feveral trunks, each produciag a tuft of ttraight, long, grafs- 
like leaves, ciltated at their bafe. Stems fimple, fcarcely 
longer than the root-leaves. | Stem-/eaves alternate, rather 
embracing the fem.  J’/owers blue, five or feven together, 
in a head; -braéies egg-fhaped, acuminate ; ftigma two- 
cleft. 66. C. glomerata, little Canterbury bells, Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 17. Willd. 42. Mart. 29.. Lam. Enc. 30. Ill. 2531. 
Eng. Bot. go. ‘ Stem angular, fimple; flowers feffile ; 
moit of them colleéted into a head, a few folitary, and ax- 
illary within the upper leaves; leaves egg-fhaped, {colloped.” 
Root pereanial, woody. Stem a foot high, ereét, roundith, 
rather rough, i{cldom if ever branched, unlefs firit eaten 
down by cattle. Leaves hairy, pale beneath ; root-leaves a 
little heart-fheped, on long petioles; ftem-leaves half em- 
bracing the flem. F/owers blue, purple, or white. A na- 
tive ot lime-Rone and chalky foils in England, France, and 
other parts of Europe. 67. C. petrea, Linn. Sp. Pl. 20. 
Willd. 46. Mart. 32. Lam. Enc. 35.: Ill. 2532. . Bar. ic: 
8go. (L'rachelium majus petreum ; Pon. bald. 161.) “ Stems 
fimple, rough; leaves oblong-egg-fhaped, hairy, feflile ; 


head terminal,’’? Nearly allied to the preceding, but more 
hairy. Stem one or two feet high, ereét, rough. Leaves 
all oblong, harfh, deep green above, whitifh and cottony 
beneath ; {tem-Jeaves not half embracing the ftem. Found 
firlt by Pona on mount Baldo; a native alfo of Piedmont, 
Silefia, &e. 68. C. Cervicaria, Linn. Sp. Pl. 18. Willd. 
43. Mart. 30, Lam. Enc. 32. Ill. 2533. * Hifpid; 
flowers feffile ; head terminal; leaves lanceolate-linear, waved, 
{colloped.”? Root biennial, efculent. about a foot 
high, fimple, or a little branched. Leaver tlraight, almoft 
linear, rough with hairs. F/ocwers blue or white, molt of 
them in a head, a few axillary. A native of woods on the 
continent of Europe ; introduced into England in 1783 by 
Dr. Pitcairn. 69. C. thyrfoidea, Linu. Sp. 1g, Willd. 45. 
Mart. 31. Lam. Enc. 33. Lil. 2534. “ Hifpid; raceme ob- 
long egg -fhaped, terminal ; {tem quite fimple ; leaves lance 
olate- linear.’ Root biennial, large, woody. Stem cight or ten 
inches high, ereét, rough with white hairs. Root kaves tufted, 
rough, lanceolate. egg-faaped. Stem:/eaves numerous, upright, 
feattered, hairy, alittle harfh to the touch. FYoqwers yellowihh 
white, very numerous, denfely difpofed in a kind of thyrfe ; 
corolla hairy. A native of Aultria, Switzerland, and the fouth 
of France. 70. C. Januginofa, Lam. Enc. 34. Ill. 2535. (C. pe- 
regrina: Linn, Mant. Willd. 52?) ‘* Hispid-lanuginous : 
leaves eg g-fhaped, wrinkled, fcolloped, narrowing into a peti- 
ole ; ftem fimple ; flowers nearly {cflile, ereét, open.?”?  Siema 
foot high, ereét, round. thickly covered with feparate white 
hairs. Root-leaves rough on both fides, pale green above, 
whitith beneath, a little refembling thofe of the primrofe : fem- 
leaves {maller, alternate ; the upper ones feffile and rather 
acute. Lowers lateral and terminal, folitary, blue: calyx. 
hifpid, a little fhorter than the corolla ; fegments lanceolate : 
corolla fhort, very open: ityle not longer than the corolla: 
tigma three cleft. Cultivated for a long time in the royal 
garcen at Paris, and fuppofed to be a native of Tartary. 
The peregrina of Linneus fprang up in ground fown with 
{feeds from the Cape of Good Hope, but it was probably 
mixed with them by accident. 71. C. tomentefa, Lam. Enc. 
35: lil. 2536, (C. foli's profunde incifis, tomentofa tota & 
ineana, Tourn, Cor. 3.) ‘* Root-leaves long, fpatula-fhaped, 
{colloped ; upper ones wedge-fhaped ; flowers peduncled, 
fomewhat fpiked ; calyx downy.”?» The whole plant co- 
vered with a fine white down. Stem rounc. - Flowers ob- 
long, in a loofe, fometimes unilateral fpike, on fhort pe- 
duneles: calyx half the length of the corolla. Deferibed 
by La Marck from a dried {pecimen in the herbarium of 
Juffieu. Native country unknown. 72. C. argentea. Lam. 
Enc. 36. Ill. 2537. (C. leucon folio: Tourn. Cor. 3.) 
*« Leaves oblong, narrow, filvery-white with down; ftem 
panicled: branches one-flowered.”” Stem three or four 
inches high. Root-leaves numerous, a little enlarged to-- 
wards their fummit, fearcely an inch long, entire. Stem- 
leaves almoft linear. FVoqwers terminal. A native of Ar- 
menia, preferved in the herbarium of Juffieu. 73. C. cala- 
minthifolia, Lam. Enc. 37. Ill. 2538. (C. faxatilis, foliis cre- 
natis & veluti rugolis: ‘Yourn. Cor. 3.) “ Pubeicent ; flem 
branched, decumbent: ftem-leaves roundifh egg-fhaped, 
{colloped, nearly feffile ; fhofe on the branches fmall, acute: 
corolla pubefcent on the outfide.”” Stem fcarcely a foot long. 
Stem leaves {patula-fhaped, like thole of the daify. Flowers 
terminating and axillary: corolla a little tubular. Found 
by Tournefort in the ifland of Naxos; defcribed from a 
dried fpecimen in the herbarium of Juffieu, and an original 
drawing by Aubriet. 74. C. Ai/pidula, Linn. jun. Supp. 
p- 142. Willd. 49. Mart. 27. Lam. Enc. go. Ill. 2542. 
‘“‘ Hifpid: flowers ere&t ; calyx the length of the corolla.” 
Root annual. Stem about four inches high, branched, — 
cially; 
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cially near the top. Zeaves alternate, linear, acuminate, 
ciliated, efpecially the midrib. Flowers neatly feffile, 
terminal: fegments of the calyx linear, ciliated : corolla 
funnel-fhaped: fligma three-cleft. A native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 75. C. capenfis, Linn. Sp. Pl. 36. Willd. 
“7. Mart. 51. Lam. Ill. 2543. Bot. Mag. 782. ** Leaves 
lanceolate, toothed, hifpid: peduncles very long: capfules 
‘befet with ftiff hairs.”? Root annual. Stem round, hairy, 
branched. Leaves waved, oppofite below, fcattered near 
the top. Flowers blue, nodding: fegments of the calyx 
linear-lanceolate, entire, {preading : corolla funnel-fhaped ; 
tube fhort, hairy within ; fegments of the border ege-fhaped, 
acute: ftigma five-cleft; fegments petal-like, egg-fhaped, 
{preading, deep blue, hifpid underneath. Cap/fule five-celled, 
ere&t, obfoletely ten-angled, opening with five Janceolate 
walves. Sceds flat, fhining, numerous. A native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 76. C. cernua, Willd. 53. Thunb. 
Prod. 39. ‘ Leaves oblong, waved, hairy : flowers termi- 
nal, drooping: calyx fmooth.” A native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 77. C. Erinus, Linn. Sp. Pl. go. Willd. 
8c. Mart. 56. Lam. Esc. 38. Ill..2544.. Lef, it. 127. 
(Rapunculus minor, foliis incifis Bauh. pin.) ** Stem di- 
chotomous : leaves feffile ; upper ones oppofite, three tooth- 
ed.” Root annual. Stem about fix inches high. Roat-leaves 
oblong ; Sfem-/eaves oblong, a little {patula-fhaped. Flow- 
ers pale blue, {mall. A native of barren places in Italy, 
Spain, and the South of France. 78. C. erincides. Linn. 
Mant. p. 44. Willd. 83. Mart. 54. Lam. Enc. 39. Ill. 
2545. ‘¢ Stems diflufe ; leaves lanceolate, flightly ferrated, 
decurrent with a fcabrous edge: flowers peduncled, foli- 
tary.” Stems much branched. Leaves alternate. Jowers 
terminal, erect; germ not angular: ftyle three.cleft. Ac- 
cording to Linneus it refembles lobelia_erinoides, and La 
Marck obferves that his only fynonym is Herm. Lugd. 100. 
tab. 11.3 with a mark of doubt, the fame which he has 
quoted under Lobelia erinns without fuch mark, and which 
is alfo the only one under that fpecies. Profeffor Martyn 
eonfiders them as one and the fame plant, and has according- 
ly referred C. erinoides to Lobelia erinus; but La Marck, 
notwithftanding his remark in the Encyclopedic Metho- 
dique, has continued C. erinoides in his Illuftrations. Said 
to bea native of Africa. 79. C. repens. Mart. 78. Lou- 
reiro Cochin. 139. ‘* Stem fubdivided, creeping : leaves ob- 
long, flefhy : flowers folitary.”” Stem herbaceous, much branch- 
ed. Leaves entire, fmall, hairy, oppofite. Flowers {mall, 


white, feffile, axillary : fegments of the calyx acute, upright: - 


fegments of the corolla rounded, acuminate : ftigma three- 
cleft. Cap/ules roundifh triangular, hairy, three-celled, one- 
feeded. A native of Cochinchina. 

* * Calyx five-cleft : capfules elongated, prifm-fhaped. 

(Prifmatocarpus : |’Herit. legouifia: Durande. ) 

80. C. fruticosa, Linn. Sp. 30. Willd. 69. Mart. 45. 
Lam, Enc. 60. Ill. 2569. C. africana, erice folio Herm. 
afr. 5. “ Capfules five-celled , ftem fhrubby ; leaves linear- 
awl-fhaped : peduncles very long.”? Root perennial. F/ow- 
ers blue, expanded. A native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
81. C. Speculum, Venus’s looking-glafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 31. 
Willd. 70. Mart. 46, Lam. Enc. 61. Ill. 2570. Bot. 
Mag. 102. “ Stem much branched, diffufe: leaves oblong, 
flightly {colloped : flowers folitary.’” Root annual. Stems 
from fix to ten inches high. Leaves {mall, feflile. Flowers 
purple, inclining to violet, peduncled, terminal, folding up 
in the evening intoa pentagon figure: fegments of the calyx 
linear-lanceolate, acute, the length of the corolla: corolla 
flat, wheel-fhaped, deeply divided; fegments egg-fhaped : 
valves of the nectary fearcely difcernible. A native of corn- 
fields in the South of Europe; and a common annual in 


Englihh gardens, where, when once introduced, it generally 
fows itfelf without farther trouble. 82. C. Aydbrida. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 32. Willd. 71. Mart. 47. Lam. Enc. 62. Ill. 2571, 
Ing. Bot. 375. ‘Stem olten branched at the bafe, 
ftiff, leaves oblong, f{colloped, waved; corolla fhorter 
than the calyx.”” oot annual, fmall, fibrous. Stem nearly 
ere, a little zigzag, angular. Leaves alternate, remote, 
feffile, rough at the edge. Lowers {mall, terminal, folitary, 
feffile, pale purple: ftyle and ftigma club-fhaped, hairy. 
From a comparifon of many wild and cultivated {pecimens of 
C. fpeculum and hybrida, Dr. Smith is perfuaded that they 
are varieties of each other, and that the fegments of the 
calyx in both are very variable in length and breacth, as is 
alfo the corollain fize. Linnzus fuppofed it a mule produc- 
ed from C. fpeculum, impregnated by feme other plant. A 
native of corn fields on a chalky foil in Cambridgefhire, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, and in feveral parts of the Continent of 
Europe. 83. C. Pentagonia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 34. Willd. 755 
Mart. 49. Lam. Enc. 64. Ill. 2572. (C. thracica. Tourn. 
Inft. p. 112. Rai Hitt. p. 742.n. 2.) “ Stem fubdivided, 
much branched: Icaves linear acuminate”? Root annual, 
fimple, white. Stem flender, weak. Leaves feffile; lower 
ones broader. lowers termival, of a paler blue, twice as 
large, more concave, and more bell-fhaped than thofe of C. 
fpeculum, with a corolla lefs deeply divided. Cultivated by 
Mr. Ray before 1686, from feed collefied in Thrace, by 
Mr. Covill of Cambridge. La Marck from the infpeGtion 
of {pecimens preferved in the herbarium of Juffieu, judges 
it to be only a variety of C. hybrida. 84. C. perfoliata. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 35. Willd. 76. Mart. 5c. Lam. Enc. 65. 
Ill. 2573. Morif. hit. 2. tab. 2. fig. 3. Barr. rar. 83. tab. 
33. Tourn. 112. Rai. hif. 743.3. ‘ Stem fimple: leaves 
heart-fhaped, toothed, embracing the ftem: flowers feffile, 
aggregate.’ Root annual. Stem from fix inches to a foot 
and half high, fometimes with oae or two branches near the 
bottom, upright, angular, flightly woolly. Flowers blue, 
{mall, axillary, three or four together. A native of Vir- 
ginia. 85. C. ericoides. Lam. Ill. 2574. {C. fubulata, Thun. 
Prod. 38 ? Polemonium roelloides, Linn. jun. Supp. 139 ?) 
“ Stem ereét, flender, leaves awl-thaped, tooth-ciliated : pa- 
nicle naked, few-flowered. 86. C. Prifmatocarpus. Willd. 
42. Mart. 75. Hort. Kew.i. p. 224. (C. nitida: Lam. 
Ill. 275. Prifmatocarpus nitidus : P Herit. Sert. 2. tab. 3.) 
“« Stems fhrubby at the bafe : leaves egg-lanceolate, toothed, 
very {mooth: flowers terminal; corolla twice the length 
of the calyx.”? Root annual. Stem decumbent. Flowers 
{effile. Capfule linear. A native of the Cape of Good 
Hope; introduced at Kew in 1787. Willdenow intimates 
a doubt whether it may not be the fame as C. cernua,n. 76. 

* * * Calyx ten-cleft ; five alternate fegments reflexed, 
covering the capfule. 

87. C. nana, Lam. Enc, 41. Ill. 2546. Stem one- 
flowered : root-leaves inverfely egg-fhaped, ciliated, rugged: 
ftem-leaves lanceolate, a little toothed: calyx hifpid.”’ "Stem 
twoor three inches high. Stem-/eaves two, alternate, flightly 
hairy. Flower large, terminal, upright: border fometimes 
a little bearded: fegments of the calyx lanceolate, ftraight, 
expanding. Cultivated in the royal garden at Paris, and 
fuppofed to be a native of the Alps. It differs from C. 
cenifia chiefly in its calyx. 88. C. ligularis, Lam. Enc. 
42. lll. 2547. ‘* Stem one-flowered : root-leaves fpatula- 
fhaped: item-leaves ftrap-fhaped, entire: flower ereé.”? 
Stem three inches high, upright, flender, nearly fmooth. 
Stem-leaves numerous, alternate, flightly ciliated. Flower 
terminal, upright, tubular, bell-fhaped, a little bearded: 
calyx hifpid ; fegments almoft linear. Cultivated in the 
royal garden at Paris, and fuppofed to. be a native of the: 

Alps. 
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Alps. “89. C. darbata, Linn, Sp. Pl. 22. Willd. 57. Mart. 
35. Lam. Enc. 48. Ill, 2548. * Capfules five-celled : ftem 
renerally few-flowered : leaves lanceolate : corolla bearded.” 
Root {aid by fome authors to be ‘bated by others bien- 
nial. Stem fimple, from fix to eighteen inches high, hairy, 
Root leaves from five to ten, bluntifh, obfeurely fcolloped, 
rather rugged, narrowing into flat petioles. Svenr-leaves few, 
{effile. Flowers blue or white, peduncled, commonly droop- 
ing, few, unilateral : calyx hispid : {moothith on the outfide, 
bearded within with long white hairs. According to Sco- 
poli, it varies with one, two, three, or four, and fometimes 
with a greater number of flowers. According to Haller the 
capfule is five-angled, but only three-celled. A native of 
the Alps and other mountains in Europe. go. C, a/pe/iris, 
Mart. 73. Allion. Ped. 2. 418. tab. 6, fig. 3. (C. Allionii, 
Willd. 54. Vill. delph. 2. tab. to. C. trilocularis, Turr. fl. 
ital. Prod. p. 64. n. 10.) ‘ Stem fimple, generally one 
flowered, hifpid: leaves linear-lanceolate, waved, hifpid.”’ 
Root perennial, creeping. Stems numerous, two or three 
inches high. Aoot-leaves of the firft year fmall, blunt, al- 
molt round ; fucceeding ones longer: bottom fem leaves 
{till longer, acute, all roughith and ciliated. [aller confiders 
it as a variety of the preceding; but Allioni and Villars 
pronounce it to be diftin&. A native of the Alps. gt. C. 
dichotoma, Linn. Sp. Pl. 24. Mart. 33. Lam. Enc. 43. Il. 
2549. (C. mollis, @. Willd.) ‘*Capfules five-celled: ftem 
forked: flowers drooping.” Root annual. Stem neara foot 
high, rather flender, flightly bifpid; branches fpreading. 
Leaves feflile, lanceolate-egg-fhaped, feabrous, diftant, al- 
ternate, often oppofite under the forks of the ftem. J/oqwers 
bluifh, folitary, terminal, and in the forks of the branches, 
on fhort peduncles: calyx hifpid ; fegiments egg-fhaped- 
acuminate. Lam. A native of Sicily andthe Levant. 92. 
-C. mollis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 25. Willd. 61. Mart. 38. Lam. 
Ill. 2550. Bot. Mag. 404. (dichotoma@. Enc.) «* Capfules 
five-celled, peduncled : {tem proftrate : leaves nearly round.” 
Stems decumbent, a little branched, rather fiff, hairy. 
Leaves {mall, feffile, nearly entire, cottony. Flowers axil- 
lary, folitary, on long petioles, fix times larger than the 
leaves: calyx large, naked, Linn. A native of Spain and 
the Levant. 93. C. Medium, Linn. Sp. Pl. 21. Willd. 56. 
Mart. 34. Lam. Enc. 44. Ill. 255t. Coventry or Canter- 
bury belis. ‘* Capfules five-celled ; ftem upright ; flowers 
upright.” Root biennial. Stem two feet high, round, fur- 
‘rowed, hairy, rugged a little branched. Roof-/eaws nar- 
rowed at the bale, into long petioles flightly fcolloped, 
hairy, harfh to the touch. Stem-leaves oblong, feffile, {col- 
loped. Flowers blue, purple or white, large: fegments of 
the corolla fhallow, reflexed: figma five-cleft. Cap/ule en- 
tirely covered by the reflexed fegments of the calyx. A 
native of woods on the Continent of Europe ; common in 
Englith gardens, where it was cultivated in 1597. 94. C. punc- 
data. Willd. 55. Lam. Enc. 45. Ill. 2552. Ginel. Sib. 3. p. 
-155- tab. 30. “Capfules three-celled ; item fimple, upright : 
flower nodding.”’ Stemabout afoot high. Rsot-/eavespetioled, 
-ege-fhaped, acuminate, ferrated, hairy on both fides, whitith be- 
neath. Stem-/eaves alternate, lanceolate, attenvated at the bafe 
into fhort petioles. //owers at the top of the ftem, on fhort 
peduncles; corolla whitifh without, hairy within, and marked 
-with purple fpots. A native of Siberia. 95. C. pelviformis, 
. Lam. Enc. 46. Illuft. 2553. Tourn. Cor. 3. “ Capfules 
five-celled, root-leaves egg-fhaped, ferrated, petioled; flem- 


leaves nearly feffile; flower large, bafon-fhaped.”? Rast 
large, ubout a foot long, fibrous, whitith. Svems nu- 


merous, fix or feven inches long, generally fimple, hairy, 

decumbent. Leaves hairy. F/swer folitary, terminal, pale 

Blue ; cordlla fhort, a little fwelling, flightly hifpid at its 
Vor. Vi. 


angles and edges, Vuund by Tournefort in the ifland of 
Candia; deferibed by La Marck, from a dried fpecimen iv 
the herbarium of Juffieuw, an origina! drawing by Aubriet and 
the MSS. of Tournefort. 96. C. tubulefa, Lam. Yue, 47. 
Ill, 2554. (C. cretica caulibtus fupinis, flore oblongo, 
Toum, Cor. 3.) “ Root-leaves petioled, egg-fhaped, un- 
equally toothed, gathed at the bafe; ftem-leaves oblong, 
ferrated, feffile ; flower-oblong.’”’ . Allied to C, dichotoma. 
Stems numerous, flender, procumbent, fearcely a foot long, 
hairy, reddifh, branched. /*/oqwers blue, folitary, terminal, 
upright; calyx half the length of the corolla; corolla 
tubular, Lam. Found by Tournefort in the ifle of 
Candia. 97. C. /picata, Linn. Sp. Pl. 15. Willd. 58. 
Mart. 36. Lam. Enc. 49. Ill. 2555. « Hifpid; fpike 
loofe, flowers alternate ; leaves linear, entire.”? ‘Lhe whole 
plant hairy in all its parts. Root biennial. Stem fimple, 
four or five feet high. Stem-/eaves half embracing the ftem. 
Ifowers blue, feffile, axillary, from ove to three in each 
axil, forming a long fpike, refembling that of Viper’s 
buylofs. A native of the Vallais, Dauphiné, and Allace. 
G3. C. fpeciofa, Lam. Ill. 2555. Pourret. chlor. nar. 15. 
** Hifpid; leaves linear, tooth-fcolloped ; root-leaves very 
long ; flowers fomewhat panicled, nodding.” A native of 
the South of France. gg. C. alpina, Linn. Sp. Pi. 
1659. Willd. Go. Mart. 37. Lam. Enc. 50. Ill. 255%. 
Jacq. vin, 210. Auft. 2. tab. 118. Hall. helv. 695. “ Stem 
limple ; peduncles one-flowered, axillary, with two braétes.” 
Root perennial. Stem about feven inches high, fmooth. 
Root-leaves linear-oblong, growing wider towards the top, 
blunt, entire, hairy. Svem-leaves ftrap-fhaped, fmaller, feffile. 
Flowers blue, upright; ftigma trifid. Cap/ule roundih, 
three-celled. Seeds brownith, with a membranous edge. A 
native of the Alps, and of mountains in Auftria and Silefia. 
100. C. faxatilis, Linn. Sp. Pl. 26. Willd. 62. Mart. 39. 
Lam. Enc. 51. Til. 2558. (C. cretica faxatilis, bellidis fol. 
Tourn. Iuft. p. 111. Barr. rar. 79. tab. $13. Bocc. muf. 2. 
tab. 64.) ‘ Capfules five-keeled ; flowers alternate, nodding ; 
leaves inverfely egg-fhaped, fcolloped. Stems from four 
inches toa foot high. Raot-leaves {patula-fhaped, two inches 
long, {mooth, rather flethy, flightly toothed. Flowers blue, 
hairy within. Cap/ules hemifpherical, five-celled. A native 
of the ifle of Candia. 101. C. alliariefolio, Willd. 63. (C. 
orientalis Alliarizfol. Tourn. Cor. 3.)  Root-leaves 
kidney fhaped, doubly toothed: ftem-leaves egg-fhaped, 
toothed, feffile.”” Root-Jeaves large, rather rough, on long 
petioles; ftem-leaves fmall; flowers nodding. A native of 
the Levant. 102. C. fiirica, Willd. 64. Mart. 40. Lam. 
Enc. 52. Ill. 2559. Gmel. Sib. 3. tab. 29. Jacq. Ant. 
tab. 200. Bot. Mag. 659. “ Capfules three-celled ; ftem 
panicled.” Root biennial. Stem a foot high, upright, an- 
gular, flightly hifpid, divided ouly at the top into a loofe 
panicle. Leaves oblong, almoft linear, half embracing the 
ftem, rough and commonly waved at their edges. Flowers 
fmall, oblong; capfules hifpid; peduncles often three- 
flowered. A native of Siberia, Auftria, and Piedmont; 
introduced by Dr. W. Pitcairn in 1783. 103. C. vislefolia, 
Lam. Enc. 53. Ill. 2560. ‘ Capfules covered ; root-leaves 
heart-fhaped, fcolloped, petioled ; flowers large, peduncled; 
calyx hifpid.”” Root {mall, fibrous. Stem three or four 
inches high. Roet-leaves a little hairy beneath, and on 
their petioles, refembling thofe of Viola canina. Stem-leaves 
alternate, oblong-oval, toothed on fhort petioles. Llocvers 
two or three; corolla a little bearded; fegments fhallow ; 
calyx-fegments lanceolate. Introduced into the royal garden 
at Paris in 1765, and fuppofed to be a native of Siberia. 
Lam. in his Muftrations expreffes a doubt, whether it may 
not be C.- carpatica of Jacq. hort. i. tab. 57. quoted as a 
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fynonym to our carpatica, n. 33. We have not Jacquin’s 
woik at hand, but this plant cannot be the carpatica of the 
Englith gardens figured in the Botanical Magazine, which 
has a five-cleft calyx, with the fegments a little reflexed, 
but not alternate ones, covering the calyx as in all the 
{pecies of this divifion; whereas La Marck defcribes the 
calyx of his violzfolia to be, a cing decoupures lanceolées, et 
a finus reflechies, the expreflion by which he uniformly 
denotes what we call the five alternate reflexed fegments. 
Has he been led into an error by the ambiguous phrafe 
calyce reflexo in the definition of the younger Linngus? 
If fo, the prefent fpecies muit be expunged. He appears 
to have formed his defcription only from a dried fpecimen in 
the herbarium of Jufieu. 104. C. heterophylla, Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 39. Willd. 84. Mart. 55. Lam. Enc. 54. Ill. 2561. 
(C. faxatilis, foliis inferioribus Bellidis, ceterts Nummu- 
larie, Tourn. Cor. 3. It. 1. tab. 243.) ‘ Leaves in- 
verfely egg-fhaped, {mooth, entire ; items {preading.”” Root 
perennial, white, fweet and full of- milk. Stem flender, 
fecble, generaliy fimple. Root-leaves {patula-fhaped, nar- 
rowed into petioles, dark green, fhining. Stem-/eaves nu- 
merous, fmat!l, roundifh, acute, ficthy, bright. green, on 
fhort petio'es, entire. /owers clear blue, fmall, axillary 
and terminal, on fhort peduncles. A native of the Levant. 
103. C. éridentata, Linn, Mant. p. 44. Willd, 65. Mart. 
ai. Lam. Enc. 55. Ill. 2562. Schreb. dec. 3. tab. 2. (C. 
orientalis pumila; Tourn. Cor. 3.) ‘* Capfule five-celled ; 
ftem one-flowered ; root-leaves three-toothed.”’? Stem twice 
as long asthe root-leaves. Root-leaves like thofe of Statice 
reticulata, lanceolate, wedge-fhaped, often with three teeth 
near the fummit ; ftem-leaves linear. Flower large, upright, 
folitary. A native of the Levant. 106. C. parvifolia, 
Lam. Enc. 56. Ill. 2564. (C. orientalis, foliis incifis, 
“Tourn. Cor. 4.) ‘ Stem branched near the top; root- 
leaves inverfely egg-fhaped, fcolloped, on long petioles. 
Stem-leaves lanceolate-ege-fhaped, attenuated and gafhed at 
the bafe; flowers pamcled.’’ Stem about a foot high, 
round, flightly pubefcent. Flowers fmall, numerous, in 
terminal panicles. A native of the Levant coz. C. 
; Lam. Enc. 57. Il. 2564. (C. foltis profunde 


; fruétu' duro, Tourn. Cor. 3.) ‘* Hifpid; root- 


108. C. Jaciniata, Linn. Sp. 27. 
Enc. 58. Ill. 2565. (C. graca faxatilis, Jacobex folio. 
Tourn. Cer. 3. It. 1. p. gg. tab. yy.) ‘The fynonyms 
of Linneus in Species Plantarum taken from C. Bauhin, 


Morifon, and Rauwolf, belong to Michauxia campanuloides.), 


« Capfules peduncled ; leaves ferrated ; root-leaves lyre- 
fhaped;  ftem-leaves lanceolate.” Whole plant {mooth. 
Siem a foot high, branched. Flowers large, terminal and 
axillary, very open; fligma five cleft. A native of Greece. 
109. C. capitate, Bot. Mag. 811. ‘ Leaves oblong, obtufe, 
hifpid, embracing the ftem; flowers terminal, cluttered.” 
Whole plant hifpid. Root biennial. Raifed by J. Swainfton 
efy. at Twickenham, from feeds brought from Greece by 
the late Profeffor Sibthorp. 110. C. frida, Linn. Sp. PI. 
28. Willd. 67. Mart. 43. Lam. Enc. 59. Ill. 2566. (C. 
orientalis folio longo; Tourn. Cor. 3.) “ Leaves hairy ; 
jtem-léaves lanceolate, ferrated ; ftem fimple, flowers fefiile.”’ 
Stem a foot and a half high, imple, hairy.  Root-/eaves 
heart or egg-fhaped, rather oblong, ferrated, hairy on both 
fides, petioled. Stem-/eaves alternate, remote, feffile, obtufe, 
narrowed at the bafe. Powers agillary, folitary, upright ; 


calyx hairy. Linn. A native of Syria and Paleftine. rv. 
C. edulis, Lam. Enc. p. 590. Ill. 2567. Forfk. Aigyp. p. 
44. n. 46. * Stem hifpid, branched; leaves egg-thaped, 
acute, ferrated, feffile,’’ Root thick, efculent, of an agrees 
able tafte. Flowers pale blue, with violet veins, fometimes 
white ; fegments of the calyx ciliated. A native of Arabia. 
112. C. flrigofa, Willd. 59. Lam. Ill. 2568. Vahl. Symb. 
3. pe 34. “ Leaves lanceolate, entire; peduncles axillary, 
one flowered; {tem befet with fuff briftles.”” Root annual. 
Flowers nodding ; corolla hairy on the outfide. A native 
of the Levant. 

Propagation and Culture. Such of the fpecies as come 
from the Cape muft be kept in the dry ftove, and treated 
like the other plants of the fame climate ; they may gene- 
rally be increafed from cuttings. Mott of the others are 
hardy plants, which bear the open air, and will thrive in 
almoft any fituation. ‘Thofe that are annual areufually fownin 
the fpring, in the borders of the flower garden; but, if 
fown in’ the preceding autumn, they will be flronger and 
flower a month earlier. The perennial ones are eafily 
propagated by parting the roots in autumn, but where this. 
practice is long continued, the plants are apt to degenerate, 
and at length feldom produce feeds. It is defirable, there- 
fore, to raife a fucceffion from feeds, which will produce 
plants that are more vigorous, and bear a greater profufion. 
of flowers. ‘Che pyramidalis, in particular, is feldom fit to 
adorn halls and chimneys for two fucceffive feafons. In 
order to procure good feeds, ftrong plants fhould be fe- 
le&ted which grow in a warm fituation, and which have 
been fcreened from great rains at the time when their 
flowers were fully open. The feeds fhould be fown in 
autumn in pots and boxes filled with light undunged earth ; 
and in the winter fhould be fheltered from fevere frotts under 
a hotbed frame. In fummer, they muft be kept clear from 
weeds, and moderatcly watered in very dry feafons. In 
September, when the leaves of the plants begin to decay, 
they fhould be tranfplanted into beds of light fandy earth 
without any mixture of dung, and care fhould be taken not 
to break or bruife the roots. They fhould be fet about 
four inches from each other, and in two years will be flrong 
enough to flower. The Rampion, when it is cultivated for 
the table, fhould be fown in a fhady border about the latter 
end of May; and in the courfe of the fummer fhould 
undergo three hoeings to cut up the weeds, and thin the 
plants to the diftance of three or four inches. The roots 
are fit for ufe in the winter, and will continue geod till 
April, If the feeds are fown too early, the plants are apt 
to flower the fame feafon, by which the roots are always 
{poiled. See Martyn’s Miller. 

CampPanuta canarienfis, (Linn. Sp. Pl. 29.) _ See Ca- 
naRina Campanula. 

Campanuta africana frutefcens, (Comm. hort. 2. p. 77. 
tab. go.) See Roewra ciliata. 

CampPanuLa capitis bone fpet foliis articulatis, (Pet. muf. 
21. fig. 157.) See Roerva reticulata. 

CampanuLa /pharocephalus, (Pluk. alm. 77. tab. 152. 
fig. 6.) See Puyreuma como/a. 

Campanuta /uiea linifolia, (Lob. ic. 414.) See Linum 
campanulatum. 

Campanula miner frutefcens, (Brown. Jam. 166. tab. 
14. fig. 1.) See Hamexia chryfantha. 

Campanuta arborefcens, (Brown. Jam. 166.) See Ha- 
MELIA grandiflora. : 

Campanuta ferpillifolia, (C. and J. Bauh. Scheuch. 
Tourn. Morif. Ray.) See Linnza. ~ ae 

Campanuta, in Zoology, a {pecies of meDusA, found in 
the Greenland feas, and defcribed by O. Fabricius. The 
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difk is gibbous; border wide, and ciliated ; beneath a hairy 
crofy. ; 

This kind preys on the marine onifci, crabs, and other 
fmall creatures, and is chiefly obferved in autumn, Its body 
is of a conic.orbicular form, with the fringe, and hairy 
ctofs of a yellow colour, and fometimes white ; beneath 
hollow and fnowy white. 

CAMPANULACEJR, in Botany, the fourth order of 
the ninth clafs of Juffieu’s natural orders, fo called from their 
affinity to the genus Campanula. Juffieu gives them the 
following character. Ca/yx fuperior, fometimes but rarely 
half inferior ; border divided. Corolla inferted on the upper 
part of the calyx, moft frequently regular, generally fhrivel- 
fda’ border divided. Stamens inferted under the corolla, as 
many as its fegments, and generally alternating with them, 
moft commonly five ; anthers either diftinét or united. Germ 

landular above ; {tyle one ; ftigma either fimple, or divided. 
Cap/iile molt commonly five-celled, but in fome cafes two, 
five or fix-celled, often many-feeded, and generally opening 
at its fides. Seeds fixed to the interior angle of the cells. 
Stems generally herbacéous, but fometimes thrubby 5 milky. 
Leaves molt freqnenily alternate. /Yowers diftinct, or in a 
few inftances aggregate, and enclofed in a common calyx. 
Juffieu includes in it, Ceratoftema, Forgefia, Mindium, 
Canarina, Campanula, ‘Trachelium, Roella, Gefueria, Cy- 
phia, Servola, Phyteuma, Lobelia, and Jafione. Accord- 
ing to Ventenat, its genera are Michauxia, Cavarina, Cam- 
panula, Trachkelium, Roella, Phytcuma, Scevola, Goode- 
nia, Lobelia and Jafione. His Michauxia is the Mindium 
of Juffieu. 

CAMPBELL, Arcutsacp, in Biography, the defcen- 
dant of an ancient and noble family in Scotland, was born 
in the year 1598; and having been educated in the profef- 
fion of the proteltant religion, according to the ftri€eft 
rules of the church of Scotland, as it was fettled immedi- 
ately after the reformation, he zealoufly fupported that 
church, and the conttitution of his country, according to 
the ideas which he had formed of its legal eftablithment. 
To the earlier period of his life, he avowed his attachment 
to the king, and was diflinguifhed by marks of royal ta- 
vour. At the commencement, and during the progrefs of 
the rebellion, he feems to have maintained his loyalty ; and 
after the eftablifhment of the commonwealth his country 
was the laft that fubmitted, and even then, his fon did not 
fubmit. At length, Argyle himfelf, who had been cre- 
ated marquis in 164, was induced, by the preffling circum- 
itances of the times, and the authoritative interference of 
general Monk, to yield to the ruling powers, After the 
reftoration, he was tried for his compliance, under a charge 
of treafon, and fentenced by the parliament of Scotland to 
be beheaded. During his trial, he behaved with great firm- 
nefs and dignity: and on the {caffold manifefted the intre- 
pidity of a hero, or rather, as the writer of his life fays, the 
conflancy of a Chriftian, afferting the uprightnefs of his 
conduct, and the fincerity of his affection both to king 
Charles I. and king Charles II. As to his chara&ter, Mr. 
Hume (Hi. vol. vi. p. 272.) reprefents him as a man 
equally fupple and inflex:ble, cautious and determined, and 
entirely qualitied to make a figure during a faétious and tur- 
bulent period. Biog. Brit. : 

CampsBett, ArcuiBAp, earl of Argyle, fon to the for- 
mer, was educated under his father’s eye, in the true prin- 
ciples of loyalty and of the Chriftian religion, and diftinguifhed 
himfelf, in an’ eminent degree, by his perfonal chara¢ter and 
iteady attachment to the royal family. When Charles IT. 
was invited home to receive the crown of the kingdom in 


3959, he was conttituted colonel of his majelty’s foot-guards: 


by the Scots parliament, which then afferted a kind of fo- 
vereign authority ; but he declined accepting the office, till 
he obtained a commiflion from the king ; to whofe favour 
he was recommended by his fid lity and valour in his fer. 
vice, as well as by his affectionate and réfpeétful attention 
to his perfon, After his majelly’s defeat at Worceller, he 
adhered inflexibly to the royal caufe, nor did he defert it, 
when the king’s affairs were become, defperate, and his own 
were reduced to a fimilar condnicn. After having capitu- 
lated in 1655, to the victorious forces of the Englith, in 
confequence of orders from generel Middleton, fanétioned 
by the king’s authority, he determined to live peaceably, 
though he would never acknowledpe either Oliver’s or Ri- 
chard’s government ; and of courfe |e was obnoxious to per 
fons in power, and imprifoned by tlem. After the king’s 
reftoration, his enemics, jealous of the favour and influence 
which he was likely to acquire, con bined in their attempts 
to deftroy him; and they prevailed with the Scots parlia- 
ment to imprifon him, and to commence a procefs againtk 
him for the crime, filed in their laws, leafing-making, or 
creating diffention between the king and his fubjeéts, by 
giving the former faife informations. They proceeded fo far 
as to condemn him to lofe his head, and to forfeit his whole 
ellate ; but the king interpofed to prevent the final execu- 
tion of their purpofes. At length, his friends came into 
power, and he was releafed from a long and fevere imprifon- 
ment. Tie was alfo foon after reltored to his grandiather’s 
title and eftate, and part of his father’s was ordered to be 
fold for the payment of his debts. In the fubfequent part 
of this reign, he behaved towards his fovereign with refpe& 
and affection ; and in his oppofition to thofe meafures of the 
court which he could not approve, he manifefted a mild 
and peaceable difpofition. When his majeily thought fit to 
fend his brother, the duke of York, into Scotland, in 1681, 
a parliament was convened, which, among other laws that 
were propofed and enacted, paffed an a& for eftablifhing 2 
teit, obliging all who pofiefled offices, civil, military, or 
ecclefaftical, to take an oath not to attempt any change in 
the coniftitution of church or ftate. This oath contained 
feveral claufes, aflerting the king’s fupremacy, renounc- 
ing the covenant, and fanGioning paffive obedience, in- 
trodueed by the courtiers, to which the country party 
added another claufe, of adhering to the proteftant religion. 
‘The courtiers, however, propsfed, that ali princes of the 
blood fhould be exempted trom the obligation of taking this 
oath. Argyle zealoufly oppofed this exception, intimating, 
that the fole danger to be dreaded, with regard to the pro- 
teftant religion, muft proceed from the perverfion of the 
royal family. His condu&, on this occafion, excited the 
indignation of the duke, and expofed him to its fatal con- 
{equences. 

When the earl of Argvle took this teft, which he was 
obliged to do as a privy counfellor, he did it with an expla- 
nation which he fubmitted to the approbation of his royal 
highnefs, and the whole privy-council, The explanation 
was allowed, and the ear! took his feat at the board. How- 
ever, to his great furprife, he was a few days after committed 
to prifon, and profecuted for hich treafon, lealing-making, 
and perjury. “Vhree out of five judges found him guilty of 
the two firft charges, and a jury of 15 noblemen gave ver- 
di& againft him. The king’s leave was obtained for pros 
nouncing fentence againft him, but he ordered the.execution 
of it to be delayed. The earl, having little reafon to ex- 
pec either jultice or mercy from tS -enemies, contrived to 
make his efcape from prifon, and arrived fafely in London, 
where the place of his concealment was known ‘at court, | 
‘though the king would not fuffer ‘him to be arrefted. In 
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the mean while, the privy-council of Scotland publicly pro- 
claimed his fentence at the crofs, and caufed his coat of arms 
to be reverfed and torn, As foon as a convenient opportu- 
nity occurred, the earl went over to Holland, and continued 
there during the remaining part of that reign. Conceiving, 
probably, that his attainder had entirely diffolved the ob- 
ligations by which he was bound as a Britifh fubje&, and 
confidering the government in Scotland as unfettled, before 
king James IT. had taken the coronation oath, he concerted 
mealfures with the duke of Monmouth, and paffled over to 
Scotland to affemble. his friends : but difappointed in his ex- 
pectations of fupport, he was taken prifoner, and beheaded 
at Edinburgh upon his former unjult fentence, June jo, 
1685. Under his misfortunes he manifefted great firmnefs 
and felf-poffeffion ; he ate his dinner cheerfully on the day 
of his death, and, according to his ufual cuftom, flept after 
it for a quarter of an hour or more very foundly; at the 
place of execution he made a fhort, grave, and religious 
fpeech ; he caufed the pofition of the block to be duly ad- 
jutted ; and after a folemn declaration, that he forgave all 
his enemies, he fubmitted to death with extraordinary refo- 
lution and compofure. Biog. Brit. 

CampsBeLt, ARCHIBALD, firft duke of Argyle, was the 
fon of the preceding, and a very a¢tive promoter of the re- 
volution. He accompanied the prince of Orange to Eng- 
land ; was admitted into the convention as earl of Argyle, 
though his father’s attainder was not reverfed; and in the 
Claim of Rights, the fentence againft him was declared to 
be, what it undoubtedly was, ** a reproach upon the na- 
tion.”? When it was carricd in the Scottifh convention, that 
the crown fhould be eftablifhed on the prince and princefs of 
Orange, he was fent from the nobility, together with fir 
James Montgomery, and fir John Dalrymple, from the 
barons and boroughs, to offer the crown in the name of the 
convention, to their majefties, and to tender them the coro- 
nation oath. For this and other eminent fervices, he was 
admitted a member of the privy-council, and in 1690, made 
one of the lords of the treafury. He was afterwards appoint- 
eda colonel of the Scots horfe-guards; and, in 1694, one of 
the extraordinary lords of feflion. He was likewife created 
duke of Argyle, marquis of Kintyre and Lorn, earl of 
Campbell and Cowell, vifcount of Lockow and Glengla, 
lord of Inverary, Mull, Morvern, and Ferrey, by letters 
patent, bearing date the 23d of June, 1701. He fent over 
a regiment to Flanders, for king William’s fervice, the 
officers of which were of his own name and family, who 
bravely diitinguifhed themfelves through the whole courfe of 
the war. Biog. Brit. 

CampseLt, Joun, fecond duke of Argyle, and alfo duke 
of Greenwich and baron of Chatham, fon of the preceding, 
by Elizabeth daughter of fir Lionel 'Talmafh, was born on 
the 1oth of October, 1678, and betimes devoted toa military 
life. At the age of 17 years, he was appointed by king 
William to the command of a regiment of foot, with which 
he ferved abroad. In 1703 he fucceeded to the honours and 
eftates of his father, and in 1705 he was nominated lord 
high commiffioner to the parliament of Scotland. In 1706 
he made a campaign under the duke of Marlborough, and 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his courage and condué on feveral 
occafions. On his return to Scotland, he promoted the 
meafure of the Union, and incurred fome degree of unpo- 
pularity among his countrymen. In the years 1708 and 

1709, he performed feveral important fervices in his military 
capacity on the continent ; in recompence of which he was, 
in 1710, inftalled a knight of the garter. Having joined 
the tory-party, he was, in the following year, appointed 
ambaflador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Charles I1I. 


king of Spain, and commander in chief of her majefly’s, 
forces in that kingdom. But by illnefs and want of fuffi- 
cignt fupport, he was difabled from attempting any enter- 
prife of importance ; and, indeed, the peace of Utrecht foon 
after put an end to hoftilities. In 1712 he was appoioted 
commander in chief of all the land forces in Scotland; but. 
as he oppofed the meafures of the miniltry, by refifling the 
refumption of the grants of crown-lands, by cenfuring the 
peace of Utrecht, by remonftrating againft the extenfion of 
the malt-tax to Scotland, and by fupporting a bill for cif- 
folving the union, which he had once zealoufly promoted, 
he was deprived of all his employments under the crown. 
However, on the acceflion of George I. in 1714, they were 
reltored to him with feveral additional offices of honour and 
fervice. In the rebellion of 1715, he had the command of 
the king’s troops in Scotland; and at length compelled the 
rebels to abandon Perth, and the pretender to quit the king- 
dom. From this time his political conduét was flu&uating 
and verfatile ; being occafionally in and out of place, fome- 
times fupporting, and fometimes oppofing the miniftry ; at 
one time condemning, and afterwards defending dtanding 
armies. In 1718 he was fo much in favour as to be ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a duke of Great Britain, by the 
title of duke of Greenwich. He afterwards, at different 
periods, occupied the pofts of lord fteward of his majefty’s 
houfehold, mafter-general of the ordnance, and field-marfhal 
of all his majeily’s forces. In 1739 he vigoroufly oppofed 
the adminiftration of fir Robert Walpole, and was removed 
from all his places; but regained them in 1741, when that 
minifter was difplaced. Some difguft at the political ar- 
rangements which then took place, induced him very foon to 
refign them. A paralytic diforder with which he had been 
for fome years afflicted, terminated his life in September 
1743; and he was interred in Weftminfter Abbey, where a 
{plendid monument, executed by Roubiliac, was ereéted to 
his memory, fome years after his deceafe. The titles of 
duke and earl of Greenwich, and baron of Chatham, became 
extinG at his death ; but his Scottith titles devolved on his 
brother Archibaid, earl of Ila. His memory has been ufu- 
ally honoured with the title of the great duke of Argyle ; 
and he has been celebrated in very high terms both by Pope 
and Thomfon. The encomium of the latter, in hts Au- 
tumn, is diffufe: that of the former is more concife : 


“ Argyle, the flate’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And fhake alike the fenate and the field.” 
Epilogue to the Satires, dial. ii, 


His charagter is lefs favourably fketched by Mr. Macpher- 
fon in his ** Hiftory of Great Britain, vol. 11. p. 601.”? Cares 
lefs and eager in his difpofition, he neither concealed his re- 
fentment nor difguifed his defigns. With a commanding 
manner, which {tamped his very forwardnefs with an appear 
ance of authority, he was feared by many, but beloved by 
none. Brave in his perfon, but not remarkable for his 
conduét ; he might be confidered, in his military capacity, 
as a bold partizan rather than a judicious commander. In 
his civil character, his fire degenerated into a violence, that 
often defeated his views. In his public exhibitions in pare 
liament, he was rather fpirited than eloquent ; better caleu- 
lated to terrify his enemies than to fupport his friends. His 
great defe& was a_love of money and emolument, which 
he could not effectually conceal, with all the efforts of his 
pride. His chief talent was an addrefs in managing the. 
prejudices of the vulgar. He marked their opinions as 
they changed, and fell dexteroufly down with the tide.’? 
In private life he is allowed to have been an afieGtionate 
hufband, and an indulgent matter, a. liberal friend to the 
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poor, anda generous patron ofrmerit in diftrefs, Ars a ftridt 
economill, he took care to maintain the dignity of his rank, 
without walling any part of his income in empty pomp, or 
unneceflary expences, DBiog. Brit. 

Campvect, Arcuinarp, third duke of Argyle, was 
born at Ham-houfe in England, in 1682, and educated at 
the univerfity of Glafgow. Although he ftudied law at 
Utreeht with a view to the bar, he declined purfuing it, 
and devoted himfelf to a military life, But he foon aban- 
doned the army, and determined on acquiring the neceflary 
qualifications i a ftatefman. Accordingly, he occupied 
feveral potts of truft and dignity in Scotland, which we 
fhall not here enumerate. As chancellor of the univerfity 
of Aberdeen, he laboured to promote the intereft of that, 
as wellas of the other univerfities of Scotland; and he 
particularly encouraged the {chool of phyfic at Edinburgh, 
which has fince acquired fuch high reputation. He was a 
man of great natural and acquired endowments, well verfed 
in the laws of his country, eminent for his knowledge of 
human nature, and poffefled of very confiderable parliamen- 
tary abilities. Ashe had the chief management of Scots 
affairs, he was very attentive to promote the trade and ma- 
nufa&tures of Scotland, and to forward improvements for 
the good of the country. He excelled in converfation, and 
collected one of the moft valuable private libraries in Great 
Britain. At Inverary he built for himfelf a very magnifi- 
cent feat. Having retained his faculties in full vigour till 
his 79th year, he died fuddenly in April, 1761; and was 
fueceeded in his titles and the ellates of his family by John 
Campbell, fourth duke of Argyle, fon of the honourable 
John Campbell of Mammore, who was the fecond fon of 
Archibald, the ninth earl of Argyle. Biog. Brit. 

CampsBeEtt, Joun, an ingenious writer, was the fourth 
fon of Robert Campbell of Glenlyon, Efq., and was born 
at Edinburgh in 1708. At the early age of five years, he 
was brought by his mother to Windfor, where her father 
refided, and at a fuitable age articled to an attorney. But 
the fludy of the law not fuiting his tafte, he devoted himfelf 
toa literary life, and in due time engaged in the profeffion 
of an author, in which he acquired eminence. His earlieft 
produdions are not now known; but in 1736, he publithed 
in 2 volumes folio, “The military Hiltory of Prince Eu- 
gene and the Duke of Marlborough, &c.”? The reputation 
which he acquired by this performance, occafioned his be- 
ing employed in the compilation of the “ Ancient Univerfal 
Hiftory,”’ in which he wrote, befides other parts that are 
not politively afcertained, the Cofmogony. ‘The firft work 
to which he prefixed his name, was “The Lives of the 
Englih Admirals, and other eminent Britifh Seamen,”’ of 
which 2 volumes were publithed in 17425 and the two re- 
maining volumes were completed in 1744, ‘This work was 
fo well received, that it paffled through three editions in the 
author’s own life-time, and a fourth has been fince reprinted 
under the infpe€tion of Dr. Berkenhout. Bis curious and en- 
tertaining pamphlet, entitled «* Hermippus Redivivus, or the 
Sage’s Triumph over old Age and the Grave; wherein a 
Method is laid down for prolonging the Life and Vigour of 
Man,” was publifhed in 1743. This fecret is founded upon 
an ancient infcription preferved in Reinefius’s fupplement to 
Gruter, and contifts in inhaling the breath of young females. 
Campbell’s traé had its origin in a foreign publication, 
which fuggefted the idea, improved by our author with ad- 
ditional learning, and in.a ftrain of grave irony, which made 
it doubtful whether he was in jeft or earneit. According 
to his account, indeed, the true. key of the work was- an 
imitation of Bayle’s manner of writing on a difficult fubje&, 
without difcovering to which fide his own fentiments inclin- 


ed. In 1744, he publithed in 2 volumes folio, a much im- 
roved edition of ** Harris’s Colleétion of Voyages and ‘T'ra- 
vels,”? which was very favourably received. ‘he next work 
in which Mr, Campbell engaged, was the “ Biographia Uri- 
tannica,’”’ the publication of which commenced in 1745 5 
and his articles are allowed to conftitute the principal me- 
rit of the four volumes through which they extend. With 
regard to the extent of his refearch, and the variety of infor- 
mation which he communicates, as well as the correét and 
animated ftyle, generally elegant, though fomewhat too 
diffufe, inswhich he writes, he furpafles his coadjutors in 
that comprehenfive and ufeful work, If he erra, it is on 
the fide of candour, and a freedom from party-prejudice, 
which have fometimes degenerated into a fyttem at univerfal 
panegyric or apology. ‘l'o the benevolence of his temper, 
and in fome cates to his fuperior knowledge, and not to any 
intention of flattering or deceiving, this error ought to be al- 
cribed. Too Mr. Dodfley’s * Preceptor,’? which appeared 
in 1748, Mr. Campbell contributed the introdu¢iton to 
chronology, and the difcourfe on trade and commerce. In 
1750, he publifhed the firft feparate edition of his ‘* Prefent 
State of Europe,” which became very popular, and which 
contains, in a moderate compals, a great variety of hiftorical 
and political information ‘lhe next great undertaking, in 
which our author’s abilities and learning were eminently dif- 
played, was ** The Modern Univerfal Hiftory,”’ to which he 
contributed the hiftories of the Portuguefe, Dutch, Span- 
ifh, French, Swedifh, Danifh, and Oftend fettlements in 
the Eaft Indies, and the hiftories of the kingdoms of Spain, 
Portugal, Algarve, Navarre, and that of France, from Clo- 
vis to the year 1656. As our author had thus diftinguifhed 
himfelf in the literary world, the degree of LL.D. was 
very properly and honourably conferred upon him, in 1754, 
by the univerfity of Glafgow. During the interva!s of his 
greater labours, feveral fmaller and anonymous works pro- 
ceeded from his fertile pen. Among thefe, we may reckon 
his “ Defcription and Hiltory of the new Sugar Iflands in 
the Weit Indies,”’ which was written upon the conclufion 
of the peace of Paris, at the requeft of lord Bute, asa vin- 
dication of that peace. This treatife was defigned to thew 
the value and importance of the neutral iflands that had been 
ceded to us by the French. It was prefented to his ma- 
jefty with a MS. dedication. It was probably in recom- 
pence of his political fervices, that he was appointed in 1765 
his majetty’s agent for the province of Georgia, in North 
America, which employment he held till his deceafe. 

The laft and great work of Dr. Campbell, to which he 
had devoted many years of his life, was his * Political Sur— 
vey of Britain,” which appeared in 2 vols. 4to. in 1774. 
In this work, the author’s patriotifm and the extent of his 
knowledge were eminently difplayed ; but though it muft 
be allowed to contain numerous plans and hints of improve- 
ment, which duly regarded would contribute to preferve 
and perpetuate the profperity of this ifland, fome of its 
projects are founded on erroneous principles, others are of 
queftionable importance and utility, and the reader,. who» 
withes to acquire a juft knowledge of the ftate of thefe 
kingdoms, fhould confult it with caution. The difeuffions 
to which it leads engaged the author in a very extenfive 
correfpondence ; and he derived from it a very confiderable-. 
increafe of reputation. Dr. Campbell’s literary charater~ 
was highly refpected not only in his own country, but in 
the remotett parts of Europe. To this purpofe it may be 
mentioned, that the emprefs of Ruffia, iu 1774, condé- 
f{cended to honour him with the prefent of herpi€ture, drawn: 
in the robes worn in that country in the days of John Bafi- 
liowitz, grand duke of erie who was contemporary. 
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with queen Elizabeth. In return, the author conveyed to 
St. Peterfburg a fet of the Political Survey of Britain,” 
bound in morocco, highly ornamented, and accompanied with 
a letter defcriptive of the triumphs and felicities of her reign. 

As Dr. Campbell’s -literary engagements allowed of few 
foreign avocations, his life was fedentary and domeltic ; but 
by exercife in his garden and houfe, and a courfe of tempe- 
rance and abftemioufnefs, he guarded again{t the inconveni- 
ences incident to this kind of life,tand enjoyed a good tate of 
health, though his conftitution was delicate. His general 
reputation, and his inftruGiive, chearful converfation, drew 
to his houfe, particularly on a Sunday evening, a great 
number of literary friends and perfons of all ranks and pro- 
feflions, who were defirous of teftifying their refpeét for*his 
-merit, and of deriving improvement and pleafure from in- 
tercourfe with him. His knowledge was far from being 
reftrided to thofe fubje&ts which employed his pen as an 
author; but he was well acquainted with mathematics and 
medicine, with the ancient and modern languages, and with 
the different parts of facred literature. His memory was 
fingularly retentive ; and he had an uncommon facility in 
communicating his ideas. The ftyle of his works had been 
formed upon the model of that of bifhop Sprat, and was 
perfpicuous, eafy, flowing, and harmoniovs. as To ‘all 
thefe accomplifhments of the underftanding, he joined the 
more important virtues of a moral and pious character. His 
difpofition was gentle and humane, and his manners kind 
and obliging. He was-the moit tender hufband, a mott in= 
dulgent parent, a kind matter, a firm and fincere friend. 
To his great Creator, he paid the conftant and ardent tri- 
bute of devotion, duty, and reverence; and in his corre- 
fpondence he fhowed that a fenfe of piety was always neareft 
his heart.””?. It was our author’s cuftom every day to read 
one or more portions of fcripture in the original, with the 
ancient verfions, and the belt commentators before him ; 
and in this way, as appears from his own occafional notes 
and remarks, he went through the-facred writings a number 
of times with.great thankfulnefs andadvantage. His fevere 
ftudy at length brought on a decline which terminated his 
life, December 28, 1775, when he had nearly completed 
the 68th year of hisage. Biog. Brit. 

CampsBeLtt, GrorGe&, an eminent metaphyfician, divine, 
and biblical critic, was the youngett fon-of Mr. Colin Camp- 
bell, one of the minifters of Aberdeen, and born in that 
city, December the 25th, 171g. Although he had the 
misfortune to lofe his father at an early age, he made a con- 
fiderable proficiency ia the Latin and -Greck claffics at the 
grammar fchcol, and Mari{chal college of his native place. 
It was his original intention to follow the proicfiion of the 
jaw, and with this view he aétnally ferved an apprenticefhip 
with a writer to the fignet in Edinburgh. But being foon 
difgufted with thisemp:oyment, he directed his attention to 
the ftudy of the fcriptures, and determined to acquire the 
qualifications that were neceflary for the office of a clergy- 
man. .Accordingly, in 1741, before the term of his ap- 
prenticefhip was fuily. completed, he attended the divinity 
le€tures of profeflor Gobdie at Edinburgh ; and he after- 
wards entered himfelf, as a ftudent of theology, both in 
King’s college, under the care of profeflor Lumiden, and in 
Marifchal college, under the tuition of profeffor Chalmers. 
Befide the advantages which he enjoyed at the univeriity 
for the profecution .of his theological ftudies, he belonged 
‘to a literary fociety of 14 learned perfons, which was ef- 
stablifhed in 1742, and which afforded him additional means 
.and opportunities of: improvement. 

After completing his ftudies at the univerfity, and paffing 
through the ufual trials before the prefbytery of Aberdeeny 


Mr. Campbell was licenfed as a probationer, or preacher, 


in 1746: atid tw6 years after he was ordained minifter of + 


Banchory-Teman, 17 miles W. from Aberdeen. In this 


fituation he excelled as a Scripture critic and leCturer; and » 


compofed a variety of difcourfes, which were diltinguifhed 
by the fimplicity and perfpicuity of their ftyle. Here he 


formed the plan of his Tranflation of the four Gofpels, and © 


here he alfo drew upa part of his Philofophy of Rhetoric, 
During his fettlement in this country parifh, he married a 
lady, who contributed in a very great degree to the pro- 
longation and happinefs of his life. In June-1757 he was 
tranflated to Aberdeen, and became one of the minifters of 
that city, where his chara¢ter as a lecturer was fully efta- 
blithed, and where he delivered a variety of ingenious and 
learned difcourfes on rhetoric, criticif{m, and other fubjeés, 
in a literary fociety, projected on a larger feale than that to 
which he had formerly belonged, by the late Dr. Reid of 
Glafgow, and Dr. Gregory, who were at that time pro- 
feffors of King’s College, and eftablifhedin 1758. His firft 
publication was a fermon, preached in 1752, at the opening 
of the fyned in Aberdeen, on the charaéter of a minifter, as 
a teacher and pattern; but as he probably thought that the 
ityle of this difcourfe was too highly ornamented, he did 
not include it in the number of fers:ons, which he colle&ed 
a few years before his death. In 1759 he was prefented by 
his majefty to the office of principal of Marifchal College, 
then vacant by the death of principal Pollock. His ad- 
vancement to this honourable office was partly owing to the 
intereft of Archibald duke of Argyle, to whofe family he 
was related, and partly to his known charaéter as a man of 
diftinguifhed. abilities and literature. 
ment to this office, he publifhed his celebrated “ Differtation. 
on Miracles,” in anfwer to Mr. Hame’s effay on this fub- 
ject, and thus defervedly gained the reputation of a moft 
acute metaphyfician, and a well-bred polemical writer. The 
fubitance of it was delivered in a fermon before the provin- 
cial fynod of Aberdeen in 1760, and afterwards moulded 
into the form of a differtation. Before it was publifhed a 
copy of it was fent to Dr. Blair of Edinburgh, and com- 
municated to Mr. Hume; and when the author had availed 
himfelf of the remarks both of his friend and of his opponent, 
he prefented it to the public in 1763. -Mr. Hume, ina 
letter addreffed to the author, acknowledged the civil and 
obliging manner in which he had been treated ; and the Dif- 
fertation was fo well received by the public, that it foon 
pofied through feveral editions, and was tranflated into the 
Trench, Dutch, and German languages. For a particular 
account of the author’s reafoning in this differtation, fee our 
article Miractes. Some time before the publication of 
this treatife, the author, without any folicitation on his own 
part, received the degree of doGor of divinity from the 
neiy hbouring Univerfity of King’sCollege in Old Aberdeen : 
a title which he was more ambiticus to deferve than to ob- 
tain. Dr. Campbell continued for 12 years to difcharge the 
offices of principal of Marifchal College, and of one of the 
minifters of Aberdeen ; which he did with great honour to 
himfelf and fatisfa&tion to thefe with whom he was con- 
neGied. During this period he amufed himfelf with the 
ftudy of botany, in which he became a great proficient ; and 


-befide acquirmg a confiderable knowledge of Hebrew, as 


well as improving his acquaintance with the Greek and La- 


‘tin, he made himfelf mafter of the French and Italian, fo as 


to become a critic in thefe languages. In 1771 he was 
eleted, by the town-council of Aberdeen, profeffor of di- 


‘vinity in Marifchal College in the room of Dr. Gerard; and 


though he refigned his paftoral charge as one of the minifters 


5 Marifchaj 


Soon after his appoint- | 


‘of Aberdeen, the united offices of principal and profeffor of.» . 
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Marifchal College devolved upon him a varlety of duties, 
which required great ape ce and exertion, As profef- 
for of divinity he nearly deubled the number of lectures 
which the fludents had been aceullomed to receive, and he 
finifhed his cowrfe in four years, fo that every ftudent had an 
opportunity, if he thought propa of attending the whole 
of it. His preleétions, in the plan or outline of them, were 
equally fimple and comprehentive. ‘They contained, under the 
theoretical part, every thing that the fludent of divinity 
fhould know ; and, under the preeicn. branch, every thing 
that he fhould do, as a reader of facred and church hillory, a 
feripture critic, a polemic divine, a pulpit orator, a minifter 
of a parifh, and a member of the church courts on the 
Scotch eltablifhment. 

Under the firft head, or ¢/eory, he included facred or church 
hiftory, facred criticifm, and polemic divinity. On facred or 
church hiltory he delivered thofe prelections, which he after- 
wards prepared for the prefs, and which were publithed after 
his death by the Rev. Geoige Skene Keith, in 1800, under the 
title of Lectures on Eccletiaftical Hiftory,” 2 vols. 8vo. On 
the fubjec& of Scripture criticifm, inftead of a tedious and un- 
interefling difcuflion of many feparate and minute particulars, 
he laid down general rules or canons, by which the ftudents 
themfelves might be critics without depending “upon any 
commentator. ‘Thefe canons were publifhed in his ‘T'ranfla- 
tion of the four Gofpels. His general direGtions with re- 

-gard to polemic divinity may be fummed up in the following 
fentences, which, being exprefled in the mofl fimple and 
concile language, may be foon read and eafily remembered. 
We hall tranfcribe them for the benefit of thofe readers 
whom they may more immediately concern. Begin with 
ftudying the Scriptures in the original languages ; attend 
carefully to the diltin@ion, that fhould always be made, be- 
tween claffical or pure Greek, and the Greek of the Septua- 
giat and 'Teltament, where the words, taken feparately, are 
pure Greek, but where the idiom of the language, and even 
the acceptation of many of the words, is derived from the 
Hebrew, the Chaldaic, or the Syriac. Be acquainted with 
the civil hiltory, the manners and cuftoms of ancient times 
and nations, efpecially with that of the Jews, where the 
reading of Jofephus will often be ufeful. But whatever 
books you read occafionally, read the Scriptures frequently. 
Mark the different paflages which you do not underftand ; 
read them with patience, not being too anxious to under- 
ftand every thing at the firft reading over. But perfevere 
and read the Scriptures in the original, a fecond and a phi 
time ; and, without confulting any commentator, thofe dif- 
ficult paflages will always become fewer as your knowledge 
increales. Read the Scriptures alfo with modefty, neither 
being too full of yourfelf, nor fuppofing that human reafon 
can always comprehend divine mytteries: and read them al- 
ways with fervent prayer to God, the fource of wifdom and 
light, that he would affit and dire& you in your refearches 
after truth. Do not complain that you want books, when 
_you have the Scriptures themfelves in the original languages. 
1f you have a Hebrew Bible, a Septuagint, and a Greek 
New. Teftament, you have the moft neceilary, and the moft 
ufeful, of all books to a Chriflian divine. Read carefully 
all the verfions which are given of difputed paflages ; make 
much ufe of verfions, and compare them all carefully with 
the original. Read the Vulgate, though a tranflation a 
thorized_by the Romifh church, as well as the verfions of 
individuals, fuch as Caftalio, Beza, Junius, and Tremel- 
lius; and alfo Houbigant, if you have accefs to, his _tranf- 
lation. You cannot be hurt by reading verfions, and com- 
paring them with the original. But put no confidence in 
commentators. ‘Confult them fparingly, never ufe them 


till the laft, and then ufe them only a6 diftionaries. In this 
view, however, read commentators of all parties ; and judge 
of them more from their freedom of thought, abilities, 
and erudition, than from confidering to what party they 
In comparing the different kinds of commenta- 
tors with one another, remember, that paraphratly are the 
worll, becaufe they undertake too much or promife moft ; 
while {cholialls are the belt, becaufe they undertake and 
promife leaft. Beon your guard ayainft too much ingenuity 
in commentators: for genius, in this cafe, has often led them 
altray, where humble piety, and plain common fenfe, would 
have kept them in the right path. Beware particularly of 
any attachment to a pre-conceived fy{tem; and do not think, 
that you will be fafe, if you ufe what you call an approved 
commentator, (It isa pity, though there were lefs danger 
of being mifled, that a young man of tafe, learning, and 
genius, fhould be chained to the opinions, or kept in the 
trammels, of a commentator.) See always with your own 
eyes, and not through the {peftacles of gloffarifts, commen- 
tators, or paraphralts. Remember that your errors will be 
much more pardonable, when you ufe your own eyes, and 
when you come fhort of-the truth, after making the beft ufe 
of your own reafon, than when ye are led im licitly by 
paflion, or by prejudice. Let your religious re be the 
laft thing that ye make; or where ye have made one in 
early life, be ftill correAing it, as you acquire more know- 
ledge—not contending for the opinions of men, but enquir- 
ing after the mind of the Spirit.” 

Under the fecond general head, viz. Pra@ice, or the prae- 
tical part of theology, Dr. Campbell delivered feveral ex- 
cellent preleGtions to the ftudents, comprehending pulpit 
eloquence (See Eroquence), propriety of charaéter in 
private life, or teaching by example, and propriety of cha- 
racter in public condu&. His manner of delivering thefe 
lectures was fuch as to captivate and fix the attention of his 
ftudents. His deep and extenfive erudition was irradiated 
by his fine imagination; and thofe prele€tions, which were 
the moft abftra&ted and learned, were rendered entertaining 
by itrokes of wit and humour which Dr, Campbell took 
occafion to introduce. Befides, he recommended him- 
felf to the ftudents, not only by the juftnefs of his critic 
cifm, and by his lively mode of le@turing, but by the conde- 
{cenfion and amiablenefs of his whole condu. 

Dr. Campbell, in his 72d year, was feized with a fevcre 
illnefs, which threatened his jlife ; but, contrary to his own 
expectations and thofe of his friends, he recovered ; and 
though his bodily ftrength was impaired, he refumed his 
former occupations and ftudies. Some years before his 
death he made a difinterefted and unfolicited offer of refign- 
ing his profefforfhip of divinity, provided that any one 
of thofe gentlemen whom he named, and to whom he ap- - 
plied for their confent, were chofen to fucceed him. The 
offer, however, was not accepted by the patrons of the pro- 
feflorfhip, and he confented to retain it, left an improper 
perfon fhould, in his life-time, be chofen as his fucceflor. . 
But when application was made to him, and alfo to the 
town-council of Aberdeen (the patrons of the profeilorfhip ) 
in favour of Dr. William Laurence Brown, ‘late mini{ter of 
the Englith church, and profeffor of moral philofophy, of 
the law of nature, and of ecclefiaftical hiftory, in the Uni- 
verfity of Utrecht, who had been driven from thefe offices 
in confequence of the French invafion, he inftantly refigned, 
in 1795, his charge of profeffor of divinity and minifter of 
Gray Friars, which were worth 16ol. a year ; and expreffed 
much fatisfaction in the appointment of his fucceflor. Soon. 


dOLOU ER, 


_after his refignation of the profefforfhip, government, defir- 


ous of teftifying, in'a public manner, the high refpe& fo 
juftly 
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juURtly entertained of his abilities and fervices, offered him, on 
condition of refigning the principalfhip of Marifchel College, 
a penfion of jool.a year. Dr. Campbell accepted this 
token’ of his majefty’s munificence, and was fucceeded in 
the office of principal alfo by Dr. Brown. This penfion, 
however, he did not long live to enjoy; though he con- 
tinued writing till within a week of his death ; an event, 
which he expected with great tranquillity and compofure. 
On the 31{t of March, 1796, after fome previous fymptoms 
of uneafinefs, he was {truck with the palfy, which deprived 
him of fpeech, and under which he languifhed for a few 
days till he died. He had long accuftomed himfelf to pre- 
pare for death; in a former illnefs he had given the tetfti- 
mony of a dying man in favour of religion ; and, therefore, 
the was peculiarly happy in not fedling the pangs of diffolving 
nature. A funeral fermon was preached, on occafion of 
his death, by Dr. Brown, in winch he has given a fketch of 
his charaéter as a public teacher, as the head of a public 
feminary of learning. and as a private chriftian. His character 
is thus fummed up in a few fentences by his biographer, Mr. 
Keith. “ His imagination was lively and fertile—his un- 
derltanding equatly acute and vigorons—and ‘his erudition 
was at once very deep and wonderfully diverfified. His 
piety was unfeigned—his morals unimpeached—his temper 
chearful —and his manners gentle and unaffluming. His 
Jove of truth was even more remarkable than the uncommon 
fuceefs with which he fought after it. Where intuitive fa- 
culties could be of fervice to any man, he faw at once if he 
faw at all. But his deep perfpicacity. was not fatisfied with 
a fuperficial view of any thing: his piercing eye darted to 
the bottom of every fubject, to which difcernment could be 
applied. Where fludy an@\reficGtion were necefflary, he 
could beftow as much time on patient thinking, as if he 
had been poflefled of no genius at all, and had acquired only 
a {mall fhare of erudition. And when once he began to ex- 
amine any fubject, he was never fatisfied till he had viewed 
it in every light in which it could be feen. He always 
fought for truth in the love of truth, but he could not bear 
to be fufpe&ted of deviating from it ; for he neither courted 
thofe who might {upport, nor feared thofe who did oppofe 
him. The tone of his mind was high, and he would not 
let it down from the elevation of truth and of virtue. Whe- 
ther engaged in converfation, or employed in ftudy, he 
could pafs eafily from the lighteft fubje& to the moft ferious 
ene. And the reach of his mind was fo great, as to com- 
prehend a great variety of fubjects. He could explore the 
caufes of that pleafure, which arifes in the mind, from dra- 
matic entertaiments, and lay down the rules of Scripture 
criticifm. He could illuftrate the whole theory of evidence, 
or deteét the falfe reafonings of Mr. Hume. He could ex- 
plain the fpirit of the Gofpel, marking the extremes of fu- 
perftition and enthufrafm ; and both as a philofopher, anda 
divine, declare the nature, extent, and importance, of the 
@uty of allegiance. While he zealoufly contended for the 
faith, he could warn the Chriftian againft imbibing a per- 
fecuting {pirit and yet fhow the influence of religion upon 
civil fociety, warning his countrymen againft infidelity, be- 
fore they had feen its dreadful effets. He could, with 
manly eloquence, deferibe the fuccefs of the fifhermen of 
Galilee, while preaching the doGrine of the crofs to pre- 
judiced Jews, learned Greeks, and ambitious Romans ; and 
at the fame time, with well applied erudition, he could 
delineate the chara&ters of the pretended fucceffors of 
the apoftles, and trace the progrefs of the hierarchy 
‘through all the dark and middle ages, until the reforma- 
tion of religion. As the principal of a college, a profeffor 
of divinity, or a minifter of the Gofpel,—as a true pa- 


triot, a good man, and a fincere Chriftian; Qyando ullum 
invenies parem ?”” 

His different publications fa chronological order, befide 
the Differration on Miracles, and a fingle Sermon already 
mentioned, are as follow :—In 1771 he preached before the 
Synod of Aberdeen ‘his fermon on the Spirit of the Gofpel, 
in which lie {truck at once both at fanaticifm and fuperttition, 
arid at fanatics and f{uperftitious perfons of all parties and 
defcriptions. In 1776 ‘he publifhed his ‘ Philofophy of 
Rhetoric,””? which eftablifhed his reputation, as an excellent 
grammarian, an accurate and jid cious critic, a man of fire 
imagination and delicate talte, and a philofopher 6f great 
acutenefs and deep penetration. The two firlt chapters of 
this book had been compofed as early as 1750; and are. 
markable coincidence had taken place between him atid Dr. 
Beattie, on the fubjes of wit, humour, and ridicule. Tn 
1776 he preached a fermon on the National Faft, occafioned 
by the American war, in which he difcuffes the nature, ex- 
tent, and importance of the duty of allegiance, and which 
was very popular. Six thoufand copies of it were afterwards 
publifhed at the defire of dean Tucker, and circulated 
through America. Although in this fermon he maintains, 
that the Bririfh colonies in America had no right, either 
from reafon or from Scripture, to throw off their alleciance, 
he infinuates that America fhould be allowed to be inde- 
pendent rather than that Great Britain fhould continue the 
war. In 1777 Dr. Campbell publifhed a fermon on the 
fuccefs of the firft publifhers of the Gofpel confidered as a 
proof its truth, before the fociety for propagating Chriltian 
knowledge, in which he ftates this argument for the truth 
of Chriftianity in a very forcible manner. In 1779 he pub- 
lifhed an addrefs to the people of Scotland, on the alarms 
which had been raifed by the bill in favour of the Roman 
Catholics ; in which addrefs he canfiders the do&trine of the 
Gofpel with regard to perfecution ; the conclufions to which 
found. policy would lead us in the toleration of the papifts ; 
and the proper and Chriftian expedients for promoting reli- 
gious knowledge, and repreffing error. This addrefs exhi- 
bits a itriking evidence of the liberality of the author’s mind 
with refpe& to thofe who differed from him in opinion, and 
of his diflike of every fpecies of intolerance and perfecution. 
In the fame year he publifhed a fermon on the happy influ- 
ence of religion on civil focrety, which was preached at the 
affizes at Aberdeen. In this valuable difcourfe the preacher 
has fhewn, in the moft fatisfaGtory manner, that religion 
is highly conducive to the exaltation and felicity of the 
body politic, or nation, by the tendency and exteat of its 
laws, by the affittance which it gives to the civil powers 
both in fecuring fidelity and in difcovering truth; by the 
nature and importance of its fanftions; by the pofitive en- 
forcement of equity and good government on the rulers, and 
of obedience and fubmiffion in the people.” The lat ov 
which Dr. Campbell lived to publifh, was his “ Tranflation 
of the Four Gofpels, with preliminary Differtations and ex- 
planatory Notes,” in two 4to. volumes. His pofthumous 
work, entitled “ LeG&ures on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory,”” has 
been already mentioned. See Keith’s Account of the Life 
and Writings of Dr. George Campbell, prefixed to his 
« Letures.”” 

CAMPBELL, in Geography, a county of America, in the 
ftate of Virginia, lying E. of Bedford county, on Staunton 
river. Itis 45 miles long and 30 broad; and contains +68 5 
inhabitants, including 2488 flaves. wi 

CamPBELuv’s fort, a fort of América; in the ftate of Tén- 
neffee, near the junétion of Holfton river with the Tenneffee; 
135 miles from Abingdon, in Wathington county, Virginia, 
and 445 W. of Richmond in Virginia. ee ‘ 
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Camenery’s fulines, a tra& of country in America, in 
North Holland, in the ftate of ‘Venneflee, difcovered by 
captain Charles Campbell, who obtained a patent for it in 
1753 from the governor of Virginia, Since the difcovery 
of faltswater, and the manufaGure of falt in this dullviét, it 
‘is become very valuable, and many thoufands of people are 
now fupplied from it with falt of a fuperior quality, and ata 
low price. It confilts of about joo acres of talt marfh land, 
iv Lalaah pits are funk for obtaining the falt water, ‘The 
belt is found at the depth of from jo to 4o feet; and after 
pafling through the rich foil or mud, from 6 to to feet, you 
come toa very brittle lime-ftone rock, with cracks or chatins, 
through which the falt-water iffucs into the pits, whence it 
is drawn by buckets and put into the boilers, which are 
placed in furnaces adjoining the pits. ‘lhe hills, that fur- 
wound this flat, are covered with fine timber; and a coal- 
mine has been difcovered not far from it. 

Camrsrru-fown, is a royal borough in the county of 
Argyle, Scotland, feated on the banks of the lake of Kil- 
kerran, on the eaftern fhore of Kintyre, of which it is the 
noua i feat. “his place was merely a {mall fifhing vil- 
fage till 1701, when it was conftituted a royal borough, and 
obtained its prefent appellation. Previous to that period it 
was called Ceann-loch (Loch-head) which it {till retains in 
the provincial language of the country. T’rom the cttablifh- 
ment ofa fifhery bere, and the advantage of a good harbour, 
this place has greatly increafed in fize and confequence. 
The harbour is about two miles long by one broad, and 
affumes the form of a crefcent. Its furrounded by high 
hills, and proteéted at the entrance by an ifland. The an- 
chorage is good, and meafures from fix to ten fathoms water. 
It is appointed the rendezvous of the buffles employed in the 
herring-fifhery, which is the principal trade of the place. 
Befide the fifhery, here is a confiderable trade in the diftilla- 
tion of whifkey. The parifh of Campbell-town is about 11 
miles by 8, and inclides the greate‘t portion of the diftri& 
called Kintyre. It is narrowed in the middle by the bay of 
Machyr-hanifh on one fide, and the loch of Kilkerran, or 
harbour of Campbell-town, on the other. The foil of the 
parith is various, but the arable land is well cultivated and 
fertile. At the diltance of three miles are fome coal-pits, 
and a canal has lately been finifhed to communicate with the 
collieries and the town. A quantity of fullsr’s earth, ora 
kind of foapy rock, is obtained in this parifh. In 1791 the 
population amounted to 8700. This town, with Air, Irvine, 
Inverary, and Rothfay, unite in fending one member to the 
imperial parliament. It lies 176 miles W. by S. from 
Edinbergh. 

Camp se.t-town, a large and flourifhing town of America, 
in North Carolina, feated on a branch of Cape Fear river, 
100 miles above Wilmington ; the refort of many inhabitants 
and travellers, who carry on a continual commerce by wag- 
gons, from the back fettlements, with large trading boats. 
—Alfo, a village in Dauphin county, Pennfylvania, feated 
near a water of Quitipihilla creek ; 13 miles E. of Hamf- 
burgh, and 96 N. W. of Philadelphia. 

CAMPDEN, or Camppen-Cuippina, anciently Cdmpe- 
dene, is a borough and corporate town of Gloucefterfhire, 
England, fituated in a fertile valley, furrounded by cultivated 
hills and hanging woods. Its remote origin may be inferred 
from the circumftance of the Sfxon kings affembling here, 
in the year 687, to confult on the mode of carrying on the 
war with the Britons. The era, however, in which it at- 
tained the greateft importance, was the 14th century, when it 
became a principal mart for wool, and the refidence of many 


opulent merchants, who exported that commodity to Flan- 
Vor. VI. 
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ders, which waa then the feat of the manufafture of cloth for 
the general fupply of Europe. After the eflablifhment of 
this trade in England, and che more general diflufion of the 
wool bulinefs, Campden was gradu illy deprived of its con- 
fequence; and both the merchandife and manufactures of 
carly days are now totally loft. In a charter granted by 
James J. in the year 1605, it is flated that this town was an 
ancient vill, and originally incorporated : it is therein ordered, 
that its government fhould in future be velted in two bailfls, 
twelve capital, and twelve inferior buryeffes, a theward, &c. 
By the charter, the bailiffs and fleward were empowered to 
hold a court of record every fourth V'riday, and to take cog- 
nizance of all pleas of tre{pafs, debt, contraét, and fraud, 
within the borough ; provided the refpeétive actions were for 
fums not excecding ot 133. 4d. ‘lhe buildings are princi- 
pally ranged in one {trect, nearly a mile in length ; about 
the middle of which are the court and market houfes. “The 
former is an ancient {truéture ; and the latter was erected, by 
fir Baptift Hickes, inthe year 1624. A capacious manfion, 
yet remaining, of nearly the fame age as the court-houfe, is 
faid to have been ereéted as a refidence for one of the wool- 
merchants. The church, dedicated to St. James, ftands on 
an eafy eminence above the town, in the hamlet of Berring- 
ton, which tradition affirms to have received its name from the 
cumuli,or barrows raifed over the bodies of thofe who were flain 
in a great battle fought here between the Mercians and the 
Weit Saxons ; whofe refpeGtive encampments are faid to have 
been at Willerfey and Meev-hill in this vicinity : a bridge at 
Berrington now bears the name of Battle-bridge. The 
church is an elegant f{truture, and confifts of a {pacious nave, 
Go feet high, with an aifle on each fide, a chancel, and a 
tower at the welt end, 120 feet high, ornamented in a very 
chafte flyle. At the eaft end of each aifle is a chapel; that 
on the fouth fide is the burial place of the familics of Hickes 
and Noel. To the munificence of the wool merchants, in 
the flourifhing period above-mentioned, it 1s probable that 
this beautiful building owed its erection : feveral of them are 
here interred, with brafs effigies and memorials. Near the 
church are fome remains of a very magnificent manfion, 
erected by fir Baptift Hickes, foon after he purchafed the 
manor, early in the 17th century. he population of this 
parifh, as returned under the late a&, was 1213 perfons, 
who wer> chiefly employed in manufactures ; the number of 
houfes 255. Various donations have been made, for the ufe 
of the poor, and other beneficial purpofes, particularly by 
fir Baptift Hickes, whofe ‘ good deedes done to this 
towne” have found an accurate regifter in Stow. Campden 
is go miles N.W. from London; and has a weekly market 
on Wednefdays. Among the morediftinguifhed natives of this 
town are Dr. Robert Harris, a celebrated preacher in the 
intereft of thé commonwealth parliament, and Mr. George 
Ballard, author of “* Memoirs of Britifh Ladies.” 

The vicinity of Campden was the theatre of the Cote/- 
aold Games, which, in the reigns of JamesI. and his un- 
fortunate fucceffor, were greatly celebrated in this part of 
England. They were inftituted by a public-{pirited attorney, 
named Robert Dover, of Barton-on-the-Heath, in Warwick- 
fhire, and, like the Olympic games of the ancients, confifted 
of moft kinds of manly exercifes. The vi€tors were rewarded 
by prizes diftributed by the projeGtor, who for many years 
fuperintended the games in perfon. Ben Jonfon, Drayton, 
and other poets of that age, wrote verfes on this feftivity. 
Thefe were colle&ed into one volume, and publifhed under 
the title of ** Annalia Dubrenfia,” in 1636. ‘The breaking 
out of the civil war terminated thefe diverfions; but the 
remembrance of them is yet preferved by an annual a ta 
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of young perfons on Dover-hill, an eminence about half 
a mile from Campden, where the principal games were 
celebrated, 

CAMPEACRY, atown of America, in. Old. Mexico, or 
New Spain, fituate in the province of Yucatan, on the weft 
fhore of a bay of the fame name in-the gulf of Mexico, 
Its houfes are well built of flone; when taken by the Spa- 
niards, it contained 40c0 houfes, and had confiderable monu- 
ments of Indian art and indulry. 
fort, with a governor and garrifon, commanding both the 
town and harbour. It has been often ftormed and taken, 
both by the Knglith and French Buccaneers, viz. in 1659, 
1678, and 1685, at which laft time thefe freebocters plun- 
dered the whole country within.15 mules about it, fet fire to 
the fort and town, which the governor would not confent to 
raufom, and burnt to the value of 50,0001. of Campeachy 
wood, which was a part of their fhare of the plunder. The 
port is large but hallow ;- and it ufed to be a ftated market 
for log-wood, of which great quantities grew in the neigh- 
bourhood, before the Englith landed there, and cut it at the 
ifthmus, which they entered at Triefte iflend, near the 
bottom of the bay, 40 leagues S.W. from Campeachy,. 
The chief manufacture is cotton cloth. N. lat. 19° 30’. 
W. long. 91° 30’. 

AMPEACHY, or CampEcHE Wood, in Botany. 
Heamatoxyitum Campechianum. 

CAMPEGGI, Lorenzo, in Biography, an eminent civi- 
lian and prelate of the Romifh church, was born at Milan 
in 14743 and having been educated to the profeffiou of the 
civil law, taught it firfl at Padua, and afterwards at Bo- 
logna. After the death of his wife, he entered into the ec- 
clefiaftical ftate, and in 1510 was made auditor of the Rota 
at Rome. In 1512 he was advanced to the bifhopric of 
Feltre by Julius II. and deputed as his nuncio to Milan and 
into Germany. In 1517 he was created a cardinal by 
Leo X.; and in 151g fent as legate to Prgland to colleé& 
the tenths for the war with the Turks; but he only fuc- 
ceeded in obtaining the bifhopric of Salifbury. In 1524 he 
was appointed bifhop of Bologna, and delegated by Cle- 
ment VII. to oppofe the progrefs of Lutheraaifm in Ger- 
many. His legation to Henry VIII. of England, with 
which he was intrufted in 1528, was a very difficult charge, 
as, in conjunGion with Wolley, he was to pronounce fentence 
concerning the king’s divorce from hisqueen Catherine. When 
Henry could not be prevailed upon to renounce his project, 
Campeggi-tried to perfuade Catherine to confent to a volun- 
tary feparation, that he might thus fave the honour and au- 
thority of the church; but his endeavours were unavailing. 
In the following year he was recalled to Rome, and com- 
miffioned to attend as legate at the diet of Avgfburg. He 
died at Rome in 1539; having, asa man of learning, enjoyed 
the efteem of Erafmus and of other eminent {cholars, and 
having approved himfelf a faithful fervant of the church, in 
times and circumftances peculiarly critical and embarraffing. 
His conftitution for the reform of the German clergy, and 
his letters, throwing light on the hiftory of his time, of which 
the principal are found in a collection of letters written to 
Frederic Naufea, and printed at Bafil in 1550, are the only 
literary remains of him that are extant. 

His brother, Tomas Campeggi, who fucceeded him in the 
bifhopric of Feltre, was a learned canonilt, publifhed feveral 
works relating to the canon law, and diedin 1564. Morer. 
Tirabofchi. : 

CAMPEL reve, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Ille and Villaine, and diftrict of Re- 
don; 54 leagues S.W. of Rennes. 


See 


It has a good dock and ° 
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CAMPELLO. Sce Carvao. 

CAMPEN, a tolerab!y large and handfome town of the 
United Provinces, feated on the welt fide of the river Yffel, 
near its mouth, built in 1286, and fortified after the old 
manner. The moft remarkable. public buildings are the 
town houfe, and the churches of St. Nicholas and Notre 
Dame. Jt was formerly a place of confiderable trade ; but 
the port is now choked up by fand; diftant 15 leagues N.E. 
from Amfterdam, and 13 N. from Arnheim, N. lat. 52° 38’, 
along, 5°, 3.9’. 

CAMPENEAC, a town of France, in the department of 

forbihan, and diftriG of Ploermel; 14 league from Ploermel, 

CAMPER, Perer, in Biography, an ingenious aad fkil- 
ful anatomilt, phyfician, and furgeon, born at Leyden in 
1722, was early placed by his father under the De Moores 
to learn the art of defigning and painting, in which he made 
fuflicient progrefs to enable him to make drawings of fuch 
anatomical preparations as he chofe afterwards to have en- 
graved. Quitting the pencil, he entered ftudent at Leyden, 
under Boerhaave and the other profeffors in that univerfity, 
but applied in a more particular manner to anatomy, which 
was his favourite ftudy. In 1746 he took the degree of 
doctor in philofophy and medicine, but continued his re- 
fidence in Leyden until the year 1748, when he came to 
London, to attend the hofpitals and anatomical le€tures in 
this city ; and having diligently employed twelve months in 
improving himfelf, and ia forming conne@ions with the prin- 
cipal anatomifts here, he went to Paris. During the tour 
which he made in England, France, and Switzerland, in 
1749, he was appointed profeffor of philofophy, medicine, 
and furgery at Franeker; and, in 1755, he was tranflated to 
the chair of furgery and anatomy at the Athenzum of Am- 
fterdam, where he was, in three years afterwards, alfo ap- 
pointed profeffor of medicine. Not finding that he enjoyed 
the quiet at Amflerdam which was fuited to his habits of 
life, he quitted it in 1761, hut retained the title of honorary 
profeffor in that capital. He paffed two years at his country- 
houfe in Friefland, aud was then nominated profeffor of me- 
dicine, furgery, anatomy, and botany at Groningen. There 
he lived till June 1773, when he fettled at Franeker, in 
order to fuperintend the education of his fons. From this 
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. period to that of his death, at the Hague in April 1789, 


he was occupied in the profecution of his favounte tludics, 
in vifiting various parts of Europe, and in the performance 
of many public duties, to which he was called by the wifhes 
of his countrymen. In 1762 he had been appointed a re- 
prefentative in the affembly of the province of Friefand ; 
but, in 1787, he was nominated one of the council of fate, 
and was therefore obliged to refide at the Hague. His 
death, at the age of 67, was occafioned by a pleurify. 
Though he taught and cultivated every part of furgery, yet 
his attention feems to have been more particularly paid to 
the pratice of midwifery, in which he had been in- 
ftruéted by profeffor Trioen, who fhewed him the ufe of the 
lever of Roenhuyfen. Of this initrument he gave an hiftori- 
cal account to the Royal Academy of Surgery at Paris, 
which is publifhed in the fifth volume of their Memoirs, and 
which procured him the honour of being made one of their 
foreign affociate members inthe year 1774. He had before 
been made honorary member of the Royal Society in Lon- 
don; and was afterwards, in fucceffion, appointed fellow of 
of the Royal Society, and of the College of Phyticians at 
Edinburgh, and of the Imperial Academy at Peterfburgh, 


and of the Royal Academy of Sciences at-Paris, to each 


of which focieties he had fent communications. He ap- 
pears to have meditated a work of confiderable magnitude 
and. 
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and importance, of which, however, only two parts were 
publifhed ; viz.  Demonftrationum Anatomico- Pathologi- 
carum Liber primus, continens brachii humani fabricam et 
morbos, in lio maximo, cnm quatuor figuris,’”’? Amftel. 
1760; and © Liber fecundus, continens pelvis humane 
fabricam et morbos,’”’ 1762. The plates, which are com- 
mended for their accuracy, are from drawings made by the 
author. A {mall time before his death he publifhed in a 
Dutch journal at Amfterdam “ An Account of a Method 
of performing the Operation of Lithotomy at two different 
times, by Peter Camper, M.D. &c.” The procefs was 
communicated to him, he fays, by M. Louis, who affured 
the author that fince he adopted it, he had not lott a fingle 
patient by lithotomy. ‘The operation is performed at twice, 
that is, on the firlt day the furgeon makes the incifion into 
the bladder, the patient is then to be put to bed, and the ex- 
traction of the ttone deferred until the fecond, third, or fourth 
day. By this delay, the {tone was at length taken away with 
greater facility, and with lefs pain to the patient, than when 
the whole of the bufinefs was completed at once, The me- 
thod is not, however, new; it had been recommended by 
Peter Franco, who lived more than two centuries ago, and it 
has long fince been laid afide again, as attended with much 
reater inconveniences than the advantage expected compen- 
ited. A tranflation of this paper is publifhed in the tenth 
volume of the London Medical Journal for the year 1789. 
Tn 1789 his fon, M. Adrian Gilles Camper, publifhed at 
the Hague, in Latin, “ A Differtation on the fracture of 
the Patella and Olecranon,”’ by his father, 4to. The obje& 
of this differtation is to inquire into the various circumf{tances 
attending the accidents which are diltinguifhed by the general 
name of fractured patella. It is enriched with a large num. 
ber of cafes, and with quotations from, and references to, the 
molt celebrated authors on the fubject 5 and it 1s accompanied 
with two plates, which do not refle& much honour on the 
artilt. The lait defcribes the perfe&t cure of a fra€tured 
patella, though the upper and lower parts of the bone re- 
mained four inches diltant from each other. In 1791 his 
fon publifhed at Utrecht in 4to. another work entitled 
«* Verhandeling van Petrus Camper over het natuurlyk Ver- 
fhilder Wezenttrekkan, &c.” i.e. Treatife of the late Peter 
Camper on the natural difference of features in perfons of 
various countries and ages ; and on beauty, as exhibited in 
ancient fculpture and engravings. Followed by the defcrip- 
tion of a method of delineating various forts of heads with 
accuracy. The profeffed obje¢t of this publication is to 
prove that the principal rules, laid down by the molt cele- 
brated painters and limners, are very defective; that they 
énable the fludent neither to delineate national chara¢teriftics 
in the counterance, nor to imitate the beauties of ancient 
{culptors and artifts. He contends that the obfervations of 
the abbé Winckelman, concerning ideal beauty, are not well 
founded ; and he profeffes to have difcovered, in what that 
{pecics of beauty really confifts. It is in confequence of the 
imperfe€tion of rules, he obferves, that men of eminence have 
been fo defeétive in their portraits of national characters ; 
thus, in the paintings of De Wit, the chief fignature of a 
Jew is a long beard; and Guido Reni, C. Marat, Rubens, 
and others have given no other chara¢teriltic of Moors than 
a black complexion. He denies the propriety of making 
either the oval, as is the molt common method, or the 
triangle, as fome artifts have propofed, the foundation of 
portraits to be taken in profile: and he propofes more cer- 
tain principles in their place. Neither the autior’s principles 
nor liis mode of illuftrating them, can be well underftood 
without the plates that accompany this work. ‘The general 
Goétrine, however, is, that the difference in form and caft 
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of countenance proceeds from the relation which the cranium 
is found to bear to the direétion of an horizontal and a perpen 
dicular line. Let us fuppofe a frame of wood, fimilar to 
tliat of a picture, to be made perfeétly fquare ; and that the 
upper part be graduated into go degrees, proceeding from 
the right to the left. Let the cranium or head be placed in 
the centre of this frame. Draw an imaginary line from the 
lower part of the upper lip to the forehead, which the pro 
feffor terms the /inea facialis, and obferve in what degree it 
interfects the upper part of the frame ; and this will give one 
charaéteriflic, and the fituation of the maxill#, re(peéting 
the perpendicular fide of the frame, another. E.G. the 
linea facialis of the orang will interfeét the horizontal line 
at 58; that of the Negroe at 70; that-of the European, at 
So or go; while, in the Grecian antique, the facial line will 
project ten degrees beyond the limits of the frame, forming 
an angle in a different direétion. In the ape, the negroe, 
and the calmuk, the maxilla project in various proportions 
beyond a perpendicular line drawn from the lower part of the 
forchead to the chin; in the European, the maxillz are ona 
line with the perpendicular; and in the antique, they recede 
within it. According to this pofition of the linea facialis, ave 
every other part of the head, the pofition of the eyes, of the 
mouth, ears, &e. regulated. This Camper proves by various 
examples. 
In 1792 the profeffor’s fon publifhed at Utrecht, in 4to. 
a fequel to the preceding treatife, entitled, «« Reden voeringen 
van wylen Petrus Camper, &c.” i.e. Leéures of the late 
Peter Camper on the manner of delineating the different 
emotions of the mind in the countenance ;—on the ftriking 
refemblance between quadrupeds, fowls, fifhes, and the 
human f{pecies ;—and on the conftituent beauty of form. 
MMuftrated by plates. The firft lefiure treats of the manner 
of reprefenting the different emotions of the mind. — For this 
purpofe the firft objeét, he fays, isto become well acquainted 
with the form of the cranium ;—the fecond, with the princi- 
pal mufcles of the face ;—and the third, with the nerves 
which fet thefe mufcles in motion. E.G. a perfon under the 
influence of forrow and melancholy, fuffers his head to fink, 
as it were, under the weight of the oppreffion, or he fupports 
it with his hand. The mufcles of the neck no longer main- 
tain the equipoife ; that is, the nerves belonging to the neck 
are rendered inert by the influence of this paffion. - On the 
contrary, a perfon under the influence of mirth and of violent 
laughter, elevates his head ; his breatt is agitated ; he holds 
his fides with both hands; _ his legs begin to fail him, and ‘he 
would roll on the ground, if the ft continued. A man ina 
rage, beats with his hands, {tamps with his feet, and his face 
is violently convulfed. Refpeét impedes fpeech ; an inward 
trembling takes away the power of motion, the heart beats, 
and the livelieft eyes look downward; if fhame accompanies 
the-emotion, the blood paints the face, neck, and breaft with 
crimfon. Thus, in ail emotions, particular nerves are 
affected ; and, confequently, it is the bufinefs of every 
painter to make himfelf acquainted with thefe, &c. Gonform« 
ably to this plan, the profeflor having firt given to his 
audience a general idea of the form of the cranium, of the 
principal mufcles of the face, and traced the courfe of the 
nerves, proceeded to point out, by various drafts or fketches, 
the changes produced in the countenance in the emotions of 
furprife, contempt, com lacency, laughter, forrow, weeping, 
wrath, and in death. The fecond lecture treats of the imi- 
larity which exifts between quadrupeds.. The profeffor 
maintains that in all the larg«r animals, inhabiting the three 
elements, there is one part of the bedy common to all, and 
very fimilarin its form; that the great diverfities obfervable 
in the animal creation, from man down to the finny tribe, 
Naz proceed 
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proceed from the diverfity which takes place in the appendages 
to this central part; and that thefe diverfities are according 
to the nature of the animal, to the element which it is deftined 
to inhabit, to the kind of food by which it is nourtfhed, and 
to the particular manner of obtaining this food. The per- 
manent part is the trank; that is, the vertebra of the back 
and loins, with the ribs. He then illuftrates this general 
idea in the horfe, camel, elephant, greyhound, &c. and then 
deduces the following felf-evident conclufion, that the more 
perfectly an artilt is acquainted with the nature of animals, 
and the defigns of their formation, the better he will fucceed 
in delineating them. In the fequel of this lecture, various 
rules are laid down, and examples given, by which artiils 
may be enabled accurately to delineate the horfe, cow, dog, 
camel, &c.; or, with a few ftrokes of the pencil, to convert 
the one into the other, merely by an attention to thele rules, 
and to the deviations which take place in confequeuce of the 
particular nature of the quadruped. In the third leéture 
the idea is extended to birds and fifh. 

In the year 1803, a colleGtion of Camper’s works was 
publifhed at Paris, in 3 vols. 8vo. and a folio atlas of plates, 
under the title of ‘* Oeuvres de Pierre Camper, qui ont pour 
Objet I’ Hiftoire Naturelle, Phyfiologie, ct ? Anatomie Com. 
paré, &c.”? i.e. The works of Peter Camper, which treat of 
natural hiftory, phyfiology, and comparative anatomy. ‘To 
thefe volumes a general account of his life, by his fon, is pre- 
fixed, of which we have availed ourfelves in the compilation 
of this article. The firft volume comprehends a differtation 
on the orang outang, and fome others of the monkey tribe, 
a memoir on the double-horned rhinoceros, another on the 
rein deer, and conjectures relative to fome petrified bones 
found in the mountain of St. Pierre, near Maettricht, which 
profeffor Camper confiders as the bones of fifh. In his ac- 
count of the orang outang, the profeffor remarks, 
that immediately below the {kin and platy{ma myoides, 
two bags made their appearance on each fide of the wind- 
pipe, the right extending over the clavicle, the left being 
much lefs. 
municated with the cavity of the larynx, by means of an 
opening paffing between the thyroid cartilage and the os 
hyoides, and terminating at the fide of the epiglottis. Some 
fpecies of monkies had one bag of a fimilar kind, but the 
poffeffion of two the profeflor confiders as peculiar to the 
orang outang. This organization feems to have been known 
to Galen ; but its ufes are unknown, except that thefe cavi- 
ties can be filled with air, and compreffed, at the pleafure of 
the animal. The profeffor obferved a conformation in the 
throat of the rein-deer, refembling that noticed above, with 
regard to fome kinds of monkies. The fecond volume is 
chiefly occupied with an interefting account of the elephant; 
and this article is followed by two eflays, one on the phyfical 
reafons which render man fubje& to more difeafes than other 
animals, and on the means of eftablifhing health, which can 
be derived from comparative anatomy ; the other on the 
origin and the colour of the negroes. Their origin is 
afcribed to our firft parents, and their colour to the long 
continued effects of the climate in which they lived, the food 
by which they were nourifhed, and the difeafes to which 
they were fubje&t. The third volume contains lectures on 
an epidemic difeafe of horned cattle ; a differtation on the 
phytical education of children; le€tures read to the Academy 
of Painting ; an account of the generation of the pipa, or 
American toad; obfervations on the croaking of male 
frogs; and an account of the ftruture of the bones in 
birds. In his le&tures delivered to the Academy of Paint- 
ing, the author difcuffes the fubjeé&t of phyfical beauty, and 
his general conclufions are the following: viz. That no phi- 
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lofopher, or axtift, has ever proved or taught what properly 
conttitutes phyfical beauty ;—that we have no ivnate idea 
of this, as we have of moral beauty ; and that it is only by 
means of fludy that we arrive at the knowledge of what is 
beautiful in the imitative arts ;—that phyfical beauty, whe- 
ther in man and other animals, or in architeéture, does not 
confift in a certain proportion or fymmetry of parts ;—that 
iu giving different forms to men and animals, nature has not 
aimed at endowing them with a certain degree of beauty, but 
only at bellowing upon them what is vfctul in their particu- 
lar {phere ;—that all which relates to phyfical beauty is 
founded only on tacit confent, habit, and authority ;—and 
that the true and only beauty which exifts, and fuch as the 
greateft maiters have introduced into architeGure, painting, 
and {culpture, can be referred to nothing more than the care 
which they have taken that their at fhould imitate na- 
ture as faithfully as poffible: while they, at the fame time, 
avoid the faults which neceffarily refult from the imperfeétion 
of vifion, and the refraction of light. No particular form, 
fays this author, can, abitraétedly confidered, conititute 
beauty ; the real bafis of beauty, according to his reafoning, 
confilts in the means being adapted to the end; and, exclu- 
fively of this, our ideas are influenced by cultoms, national 
prejudices, and implicit confidence in the tafte and opinions 
of others. This is a fubject which has been treated with 
metaphyfical acumen by Burke, Smith, Alifon, and Sayer, 
See Braury. 

The effay on the ftru@ure of the bones of birds, which 
terminates this work, contains an account of the fame pecu- 
liar conformation which was defcribed by Mr. John Hunter 
in the Philofophical ‘TranfaGions for 17745; but it appears- 
that this curious itru€ture was difcovered by profeflor Cam- 
per three years before Mr. Hunter’s publication of it, and 
that it was foon afterwards made known to many fcientifie 
men on the continent. The account of the profeffor’s dif- 
covery was mentioned in a differtation read by M. Charnack,. 
at a public meeting of the univerfity of Groningen, Augult 
25, 1773, but Mr. Hunter’s paper was not read to the 
Royal Socicty till the February following. See Birp. The 
atlas accompanying thefe volumes contains a number of well 
executed plates. 

CAMPESTRE, in Antiquity, a fort of cover for the 
privities, worn by the Roman foldiers in their field exer- 
cifes ; being girt under the navel, and hanging down to. 
the knees. The name is fuppofed to be formed from cam- 
pus, the field or place where the Roman foldiers performed. 
their exercifes. 

CAMPESTRIS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Cimex,, 
commonly found in meadows. ‘Fhe colour is yellowifh, 
with a ferruginous fpot on the wing-cafes. Fabricius. 

Campesrris, a fpecies of CicinDELA, common in moft 
countries of Europe. It is of a green colour, with five 
white dots on the wing-cafes. Linn. &c. Inhabits fandy- 
fields chiefly... Donov. Brit. Inf. &c. 

Camrestris, in Ornithology, a {pecies of ALauDAy. 
about feven inches long, that inhabits Europe. The tail- 
feathers are brown, with the lower half, except of the two. 
middle ones, white : chin and breaft yellowifh. Linn. 

This is called by Briflon Alauda Campeftris, and by Ray 
and Willughby, Alauda minor Campeitris, Spipolette by 
Buffon, Brachlerche by Frifch, and meadow-lark by Latham.. 

CAMPHIRE, or Campnor-rrez, in Botany. See 
Laurus camphora. 

CAMPHOR is a white tranflucent vegetable produ&, 
fomewhat unétuous to the touch, and tenacious between the 
teeth ; it may be crumbled between the fingers without 
difficulty ; it has a peculiar fragrant odour, not unlike that. 
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of vofemary, which diffules itfelf to a confiderable diltance : 
ite flavour is avomatic and bitter, giving at firll the fenfation 
of heat, but afterwards of remarkable cold. Its {peeific gra. 
vity is 0.906, fo that it jult floats on the furface of water : 
when expofed to a moilt and warm air, it readily volatilizes : 
by the contaét of flame it imnediately takes fire, buroing 
with a large white flame, aod much fmoke ; if pure it is 
wholly confumed, without leaving any refidue. When 
heated in a fpoon, it diffolves into an oleaginous liquid, 

‘There are two fpecics of trees from which the camphor of 
commerce is procured. That with which Europeans are the 
bell acquainted, is the laurus camphora, a large foretl tree, 
that grows wild in the iflands of Borneo and Sumatra. OF 
this tree, the leaves, the fruit, and every other part, when 
. bruifed, give ont a trong odour of camphor, and the wood 
is much fought after asa material for chells, &c. becarfe 
its peculiarly aromatic fmell renders it impenetrable to ants 
and other deftrudtive infects. The oldett trees in general 
contain the largeft proportion of camphor, and it is reckoned 
w good fign if the natural crevices in the principal branches 
have for fome time palt yielded fpontancoufly a quantity of 
oil of camphor. ‘The camphor iifelfis found in perpendicu- 
lar veins near the centre of the tree, or concreted in the knots 
of thewood. The larger pieces are picked out with a fhayp 
initrument, and the {maller ones are procured by means of 
rafps, to which the camphor adheres, mixed with {mall bits 
of wood and other impurities. The fame tree yields alfo the 
oil of camphor, which appears to be a very fluid kind of re- 
fin, ftrongly {meling of camphor, and from which a confi- 
derable portion of this latter fubftance may be extracted by 
diftillation. ‘This oil exudes fpontaneoufly from the older 
trees, but is chiefly procured by incifion, in the following 
way : a cavity capable of containing about a quart is cut in 
the trunk, into which a lighted reed is introduced for about 
ten minutes, this draws the juices towards the cavity ; which, 
in the {pace of a night, is compleatly filled with oil; the 
fame copious flow of juice continues for three nights longer, 
after which, by a frefh application of heat, a further but 
lefs plentiful fupply is obtained. 

In Japan are large foretts of another fpecies of laurus, 
which yields camphor, though not in fuch abundance as 
that which we have already defcribed. In this tree the cam- 
phor is not contained in concrete maffes, fo that in order to 
procure it diltillation muft be had recourfe to. For this 

urpofe, the roots and extremities of the branches, being cut 
into thin chips, are put into a net or upon a wooden frame- 
work, and fufpended within a kind of alembic, at the bot- 
tom of which is a little water: by the application of a boil- 
ing heat, the {team penetrates the contents of the net, and 
carries the camphor along with it into the capital, where it 
is depofited like {now on the rice {traw with which the ca- 
pital is lined. 

The Sumatran camphor is much more efteemed in the 
Ealt than the Japanefe, from which it may readily be dif- 
tinguifhed by its fuperior adhefivenefs, in confequence of 
which, it is much lefs volatile than that which has been 
procured by diftillation. All the camphor wich comes to 
Europe is the produce of Borneo or Sumatra, and arrives in 
the form of irregular lumps of a yellowifh grey*colour, which 
are fpungy and very light, and when broken difcover a cryf- 
talline granular fraéture. 

The purification of crude camphor is an art that is care- 
fully kept fecret by thofe who are in pofleffion of it. Ve- 
nice had formerly the monopoly of this manufacture, after- 
wards it was fuccefsfully praétifled im Holland, and at pre- 
fent large quantities are refined by fome of the Englifh 
druggilts. ‘Lhe procefs is underitood to be very fimple, and 


probably confitta merely in.mixing the erede camphor with 
chalk or lime, and fubliming it in as high a heat as can be 
fafely applied. Spirit of wine has been propofed and em- 
loyed on a {mall feale for the purification of camphor, but 
18 incliprible, both on account of its expenfivencls and its be- 
ing incapable of feparating any rela with which the camphor 
may be dclignedly or accidentally mingled. lube 
limed campher differs from the refined camphor of the fhops 
in being of a loofe {fpungy granular conhiflence lke faow, 
but it may ealily be made to aflume the clofe and foliated 
texture of the latter, by fimple fufion in clofed veflels, 
Although the camphor of commerce is obtained only from 
the laurus camphora and a kindred f{pecies in Japan, yet ite 
exillence has been proved in tpany other fpecies of lauri. 
Thus the roots of the cinnamon tree (/aurus cinnamomum), 


of the caffia, (laurus caffia), of the faflafras (‘aurus fafja- 
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fras), may be made to yicld real camphor by diltillation, 


though not in fefficient quantity to balance the expence. 
The diltilled water of fennel feeds has been found to depofit 
cryftals of camphor by long tlanding. It bas alfo been dif. 
covered in the frefh roots of galangal, zedoary, and ginger, 
and in the feeds of cardamom and long pepper. It is, pro- 
bably contained in all the effential oils, and has aétually been 
procured from thofe of juniper, fage, hy flop, thyme, pep- 
permint, rofemary, and lavender. The depoiition of cryf- 
talline grains fim:lar to camphor in old eflential oils had been 
obferved by many of the older chemitts, but no important 
inveltigations took place in confequence of this difcovery, 
till Prouft took the fubjeét in hand, and fhewed, from accu. 
rate and large experiments, that camphor may be profitably 
prepared from the effential oils produced in the fouthern 
countries of Europe. 

This able chemift having accidentally obferved that the 
effential oil of lavender, diftilled in the province of Murcia in 
Spain, depofited a large proportion of camphor, and that 
the other effential oils of this diftrict were remarkably fra- 
grant, felected the effential oils of rofemary, marjoram, fage, 
and lavender, as the fubjects of the following experiments. 
Equal portions of the four oils were placed in fhallow earth- 
enware veflcls, and expofed to fpontaneous evaporation at a 
temperature not exceeding 57° Fah. and in proportion as 
the cryftals of camphor were depofited, they were taken out 
and drained, and kept in well-itopped vials. By this fimple 
procefs the oil 

of rofemary yielded 6.25 per cent. of camphor. 
— marjoram 10.14. ——— 

— fage - 21.06 
— lavender —— 

Thecal of lavender appears to be fully faturated with cam= 
phor, for although when heated it will take up about 3, of 
its weight more of this fubftance, yet it depofits by cooling 
a greater quantity even than it was made to diffolve. When 
expofed to fpontaneous evaporation the filaments of camphor 
begin to appear in about twelve hours, and continue to be 
depofited till almoft all the oil is evaporated. In the other 
oils the cryftals are later ia fhooting, according to their re- 
lative proportions of camphor, and when about four-fifths 
of the oil are evaporated, the refidue becomes thick, and 
ceafes to depofit any more cryftals. The camphor produced 
by each of thefe four experiments; being dried by flight 
preflure between filtering paper, was in dry almoft puiveru- 
lent cryftals as brilliant and almoft as white as fnow, and fo 
little of the peculiar odour of the oil remained, that it was. 
by no means eafy to afcertain, from the {mell alone, from. 
what fpecies of oil any particular parcel of cryftals was obs 
tained. 

The proportion of camphor procurable from thefe oils de- 

pends, 
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pends, in fome degree, on the rate at which the evaporation 
proceeds, the quantity being in an inverfe ratio to the tem- 
perature. If oil of lavender is diftilled from a water-bath in 
an alembic, at a temperature inferior to boiling water, till 
one-third is come over, the remaining two-thirds will depofit 
flakes of camphor while cooling ; thefe being removed, and 
the diflillation repeated, afrefh depofition will take place in 
the refidue; and a third dittillation will yield all the remain- 
ing camphor except about 4 per cent. This, however, being 
a much more rapid proceis than fpontaneous evaporation, 
the total produce of camphor from the three diftillations does 
not amount to more than 20 fer cent., the reft being held in 
folution by the oil in the receiver. If the da/ncum marie is 
made to boil, the produce of camphor will be contiderably 
diminifhed, and part will fublime into the capital of the 
alembic. The camphor from oil of lavender, by cither of 
thefe methods, is not abfolutely pure, for when fublimed at 
a gentle temperature, it leaves behind a {mall portion of 
brownifh retin ftill mixed wich camphor. The molt economi- 
cal way of refining this camphor 1s to mix it with half its 
weight of chalk or lime, or wafhed wood-athes, and fublime 
its by which operation it lofes about 3, of its weight. The 
produce of refined camphor, therefore, by fpontaneous eva- 
poration of the oil of lavender, amounts to about 24 per 
cen/., and, by diftillation, is equal to 19 per cent. ; this latter 
method is, however, by far the moft economical, notwith- 
f{tanding the additional expence of fuel and apparatus, as it 
faves both time and the oil, which would otherwife be en- 
tirely loft. 

The production of camphor by the ation of muriatic 
acid on oil of turpentine, is a difcovery of very late date : 
it was firft effected, accidentally, by M. Kind, in preparing 
the arthritic liquor of Pott ; the experiment was then repeat- 
ed by Trommfdorff with the fame refult; and, laftly, the fo- 
ciety of pharmacy at Paris being informed of thefe facts, 
nominated three of their members to repeat the inveftigation, 
and make a report on the fubjeét ; from which fources the 
following facts are derived. 

A {mall quantity of camphor may be obtained from oil of 
turpentine by fimple diftillation, provided the procefs is 
carried on fufficiently flowly, Eight ounces of this fluid 
were diflilled ina glafs alembic, at the temperature of about 
724° Fah. ; four ounces of very highly reétified effential oil 
pailed into ‘the recipient, and the capital was found lined 
with {mall cryftals of real camphor. 

This fubftance, however, is procured in much larger pro- 
portions by the affiftance of muriatic acid.» Four pounds of 
oil of turpentine were put into a Woulfe’s apparatus, and the 
retort. being charged ‘with an equal weight of decrepitated 
common falt, and half as much fulphuric acid, the whole of 
the muriatic acid gas that could be obtained by a moderate 
heat from thefe materials, was tran{mitted into the oil of tur- 
pentine, and wholly abforbed by it. In confequence of this, 
the oil became exceedingly hot, and acquired firit a light 
lemon-colour, and towards the end of the procefs, a ear 
-tranfparent brown, a {mall quantity of a thick oily fluid be- 
ing gradually difengaged and finking to the bottom. ‘The 
liquor being allowed to cool for twenty- four hours, was 
found converted into a thick eryttalline mafs, from which, 
when laid‘on a floping furface, the brown liquor drained 
away. Being then wrapped in ee paper, and fub- 
je&ted to moderate preflure, twenty-four ounces of a per- 
fe&tly white cryftalline matter were left behind of a peculiar 
odour, in fome degree participating both of oil of turpentine 
and muriatic acid... The liquor which had drained from the 
cryftais was put into a cool cellar, and, in the fpace of a 
few days, was found to have depofited four ounces more of 


cryftals, and two ounces additional were obtained by ex 
pofing itto a powerful freezing mixture. ‘hus four pounds 
of oil of turpentine yielded thirty ounces of cryftals, or not 
far fhort of half its weight. 

The cryftals thus obtained acquired a dazzling whité 
colour fimply by wafhing them with water, but ftill retained 
a terebinthinate odour ; and the wafhings were acidulous to 
the tafte, having taken up a little muriatic acid, but were 
alfo highly aromatic. Another portion of cryftals being 
wafhed with a weak folution of pearlafh, was found to re- 
femble common camphor in its odour, that of turpentine 
having nearly difappeared. It was thought that fublimation 
would be more effectual than wafhing, in purifying this cam- 
p: hor; according! giy, two b cobenl ws of it were mixed, the one 
with an equal w weight of charcoal, and the other of quick- 
lime, and were heated in glafs elembics: the capitals fon 
became covered with radiating cryltals of a brilliant white 
colour, entirely free from the terebinthinate odour, and re- 
fembling that of camphor, only not quite fo powerful. In 
this ftate it floats on the furface of water, and communicates 
to it a camphoric flavour, is very inflammable, foluble in 
alcohol, and precipitable from it by the ation of water. 
Nitric acid aéis upon it in the fame manner as on Eaft In- 
dian camphor, but more flowly ; but it appears to be wholly 
infoluble in acetic acid. 

The prefence of camphor having been fhewn in fuch a va- 
riety of fubftances, in all of which, when brought to the 
higheft degree of purity, it appears to be abfolutely the 
fame, that it may be confidered as one of the fecondary ve- 
getable principles ; hence an inquiry into its chemical pro- 
perties and compofition becomes of confiderable interef. 

Camphor, on account of its volatility, requires to be kept in 
well clofed veflels ; it is not, however, by any means fo eafily 
evaporable as is generally fuppofed. According to Kunfemul- 
ler, pulverized camphor fpread thin and expofed to the air ata 
temperature not exceeding 52° Fah. does not lofe more than 
half its weight in 16 weeks; the ratio of volatilzation, 
however, rapidly increafes with an increafe of temperature. 
The moifture of the air alfo has a confiderable effeé&t, the 
lofs of camphor being much greater in a humid atmofphere 
than ina dry one. The degree at which camphor melts is 
fixed by Venturi at 302 Fah. and by dividing a mafs that 
has been flowly cooled in the direction of its laming, it ap- 
pears to cryftallize in o¢tohedrons. 

Water has little or no aétion on camphor; at a boiling 
heat it takes up, however, enough to acquire both the odour 
and flavour of this fubitance. By the affittance of gum-mu- 
cilage or fugar it forms with water a whitifh emulfion, 

Alcohol at the ufual temperature will take up between a 
feventh and an eighth of its weight of camphor, and when 
boiling it will diflolve half its weight, the greater part of 
which isazain depotited by cooling. If equal parts of cam- 
phorized alcohol and fulphuric acid are dittilled together, 
the produce is a camphorized ether, anda tenacious black 
refinous mafs remains in the retort. Camphor ts alfo copi- 
oufly foluble in fulphuric, and probably in all the other 
ethers. When camphorized alcohol or ether is mixed 
with water, neatly the whole of the camphor feparates in 
thick curdy flakes, which, when dried, exhibit the camphor 
unaltered in any of its properties. ils, both the expreffed, 
the effential, and the empyreumatic, combine with camphor, 
as alfo do the refins and balfams. ‘Che hardeft and dryett re- 
fins are converted by it into a foft tenacious mafs, remark- 
ably foluble in alcohol. The alkalies, whether in their cauf- 
tic or carbonated ftate, have no ation whatever on camphor, 
nor will they unite even when affitted with oil or foap. 

Sulphur and camphor will combine together by means of 

very 
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very gentle fufions the refulting mafs is brittle when cold, 
but foft and tenacious when warm. The alkaline fulphurets 
will alfo unite by fafion with camphor, and retain it when 
diffolved in water; the addition ean acid to this folution 
throws down the fulphur and camphor in a flate of inumate 
combination with each other. 

When fet fire to in atmofpheric air or oxygen gas, cam- 

hor burns with a copious white flame and black [moak, and 
is entirely confumed, A. large quantity of carbonic acid and 
carburetted hydrogen is produced. ‘The ultimate conflitu- 
ent parts of camphor*appear to be carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, but in what proportions is not yet afcertained, 

Camphor when diltilled per /e vifes unaltered ; but if mix- 
ed with bole in the proportion of four parts of the latter to 
one of the former, and fubjected to dry diltillation, it is 
converted to a butyraceous confiftence ; and by a fecond 
diftillation with an equal quantity of frefh bole is entirely 
refolved into a fluid colourlefs oil, and a fmall portion of 
watery acidulous liquor, {melling flrong of camphor; the 
bole at the fame is reduced to a black {parkling powder 
being almolt entirely deoxygenated. Clay, according to La 
Grange, produces the fame effect. This oil of camphor, ace 
cording to Kofegarten, is nearly colourlefs, has a peculiar 
obemnlss that of thyme and rofemary, and bears a clofe 
analogy to the eflential oils. It is foluble in alcohol and 
feparable unaltered from its folution by agitation with wa- 
ter. It forms favonules with the alkalies, and is eafily vo- 
latilizable for the moft part by a gentle heat. Nitric acid 
produces no other effect than tinging it of a reddith colour, 
and even a mixture of this acid with the concentrated ful- 
pharic only deepens the colour of the oil {till more, and 
brings it to a fomewhat thicker confiilence. 

Both vinegar and carbonic acid will diflolve a {mall pro- 
portion of camphor. The muriatic and fluoric acids when 
in a tate of gas take up a confiderable quantity, but depofit 
nearly the whole by the contact of water. Concentrated 
fu'phuric acid diffolves camphor largely even in the cold, but 
by the affiftance of a moderate heat it takes up fo much as 
to form a thick homogeneous mafs, of a brown or black co- 
lour, anda fulphureous odour, which when warm is fluid, 
but coagulates by a moderate heat, and by evaporation is 
brought to a refinous confiftence. This is foluble in al- 
cohol, but is decompofed by water, the camphor being dif- 
engaged with little or no alteration, and the mixture now 
no longer exhaling a {ulphureous but a camphoric odour. The 
aftion of oxymuriatic acid on camphorized fulphuric acid is 
remarkable: if one part of camphor is diffolved in eight 
parts of fulphuric acid, and this mixture is poured in a re- 
tort upon four parts of black oxyd of mangencfe and as 
much water, the refult of a flow diftillation of thefe materi- 
als will be acetous acid mixed with a {mall portion of unde- 
compofed camphor. 

Nitric acid, when fomewhat concentrated, diffolves cam- 
phor in confiderable quantities at the ufual temperature. 
‘The folution is of a very dilute yellow colour, and {eparates 
by ftanding into two diftin@ liquids. ‘The lower confilts of 
a mixture of nitric and camphoric acids, the upper fluid is 
of the confiltence of oil, and is called acid oil of camphor : it 
is a combination of camphoric and nitric acid. ‘This oil is 
foluble in alcohol, but is decompofable with precipitation of 
the camphor by water or alkalies. The converfion of cam- 
phor into a peculiar acid was firft obferved by Kofegarten, 
and was afterwards more fully elucidated by La Grange. 

‘The procefs of Kofegarten is the following : Put ove part 
of camphor into a retort, with 12 parts of flrong nitric acid, 
and dillil it flowly to drynefs: a large quantity of carbonic 
acid and nitrous gas is difengaged, pie the acid in the re- 


ceiver is covered with a thin flratum of acid oil of camphor ; 
a {mall portion of camphor fublimes into the upper part of the 
retort, and the mafs at the bottom of the veffel is cainphor ap- 
proaching: to the flate ofa vegetable oxyd. It has no longer 
the peculiar odour of the original fubftance, and when laid on a 
hot coal it evaporates with fomewhat of a refinous odour, but 
without undcryoing combuttion: itis foluble inalcohol but not 
in water. ‘l'hio oxygenated camphor by being twice diftilled 
to drynefs, with ten parts of nitric acid at each procefs, is 
converted to a white pulverulent falt, foluble in hot water, 
and which has obtained the name of camphoric acid. 

The method of La Grange differs chiefly in requiring @ 
fmaller quantity of nitric acid. He takes one part of cam- 
phor and four of nitric acid, and diltils the mixture by a very 
gentle heat; the acid that paffes into the receiver being 
mixed with four parts more of freth acid, is returned vpow 
the matter in the retort and again dillilled. This is repeated 
five feveral times with twenty perts of nitric acid in the 
whole, and the operation is known to “be finifhed when the 
liquor in the retort cry(tallizes on cooling. The produce of 
camphoric acid by either of thefe methods does not much 
exceed one half of the camphor made ufe of. 

Camphoric acid, when cryftallized haflily, appears as a 
mafs of white filvery filaments ; but by flow cooling affumes 
the form of parallelipipedal or rhomboidal plates, which ef. 
florefce on expofure to the air. ‘To the talte it is flightly 
four and bitterifh. It reddens fyrup of violets, and tinéture 
of litmus. It diffolves eafily in alcohol and in hot water, 
but requires 200 parts of this latter fluid at the ordinary 
temperature for its folution. When heated it gives out a 
thick aromatic fmoak, and is entirely diMfipated; in clofe 
veffels it fublimes unaltered, if the heat is not too great. The 
alcoholic folution of this falt is not decompofed by water, a 
circumitance that diftinguifhes it from benzoic acid, to whiclt 
it bears a confiderable refemblance. It is foluble in the ex- 
prefled and effential oils, and in the mineral acids, and forms 
a precipitate with the muriat and fulphat of iron. 

Camphoric acid unites with the falifiable bafes forming 2 
genus of falts, the Campuorats. Of thefe very little is 
known. The neutral and earthy camphorats, which are 
the only ones that have as yet been the fubje& of any expe- 
riments, are all decompofable by heat, except the camphorat 
of ammonia, which fublimes unaltered. When expofed to’ 
the blow-pipe, the acid burns off with a blue fame. The 
camphorats are decompofable with abftra¢tion of the bafe 
by the mineral acids, and with abftraGion of the acid by 
molt of the metallic, barytic, and calcareous falts. The 
camphorats of lime, barytes, and magneiia, yield their acid 
to alcohol. 

‘The ufe of camphor in the arts is to affift the folution of: 
the refins in varions menftrua. It is employed with fuccefs 
in cabinets of Natural Hiltory to prevent the approach of 
infects which appear to be ttupetied and killed by the pun- 
gency of its odour. For its medical properties and applica 
tion {ge the next article. 

Campuor, Jifedical ufes of, and pharmaceutical preparations. 

Camphor has long been confidered as an article of high: 
importance in the materia medica, and is in daily ufe for a 
great variety of purpofes, in which its beneficial operation is. 
ungueftionable. Yet it is chiefly as an auxiliary that it is 
reforted to, and though a valuable medicine, it docs not ap- 
pear quite to deferve the very high encomiums that have 
béen given to it by many eminent writers. 

In a moderate dofe, camphor when taken into the fto-- 
mach, (mixed with fome vehicle which will allow of its 
being divided and diftributed over this organ) increafes the: 
real heat of the body, though its firtt effect is often a fenfa-- 
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tion of coldnefs. Tt foon produces a ftrong tendency to 
perfpiration ; but the pulfe is not fenfibly affected in quick- 
nefs by a dofe capable of producing copious {weat, and an 
elevation of {pirits like the beginning of intoxication. Ina 
febrile irritable {tate of body, accompanied with fpafmodic 
affections of the mufeles, camphor may be given with fafety 
and advantage ; and it a&ts very decidedly as an antifpafmo- 
dic, and very materially aflilts the aélion of opium. Expe- 
rience fhews that the action of camphor is fudden and very 
tranfitory, refembling in this refpe@t that of the effential 
oils, only it mult always be remembered that on account of 
the extreme folubility of this fubitance in molt of the ani- 
mal fluids, unlefs it be very minutely divided, it will remain 
long unaltered in the alimentary canal; and thus the fame 
effect may in fa be produced by the length of time in 
which it remains in contaét with the organs, as if its opera- 
tion were highly permanent. 

Experiments have been made both on the human body and 
on other animals with regard to the effects of camphor in ex- 
ceffive dofes, which fhew it to be poffefled of extremely a€tive 
deleterious powers, and teach fome caution in the ufe of this 
remedy. Camphor given internally to {mall animals, fuch 
as birds, cats, dogs, &c. produced fevere effe&ts in all. The 
firft operation appeared to be that of an exceflive acrid tti- 
mulus on the ftomach, producing foaming at the mouth, violent 
convulfive twitchings overthe body, fometimes with vomitings; 
acceflions of fury in dogs and cats ; fymptoms refembling in- 
toxication;and laftly, comatofe ftupor and death. On opening 
the body, the ftomach was found violently inflamed, and the 
inteftines dilated with wind and froth. Twenty tour grairs 

roved a pretty certain poifon tocats. The effects of an over 
dofe of this fubftance on the human body were accurately fhewn 
by the experiments to this exprefs obje&, which Dr. Alexan- 
der made on himfelf. On taking one fcruple the pulfe foon fell 
from 68 to 65: two feruples more gave a great and at firft 
agreeable fenfe of warmth in the ftomach, but foon followed 
by exceffive anxiety and creeping of the flefh, naufea, gid- 
dinefs, tremors, convulfions, lofs of recollection, and delirium, 
coma and quickened pulfe. On drinking warm water, much 
of the camphor came up from the ftomach three hours after 
it had been taken, and with very f{peedy relief, and the 
whole of the formidable train of fymptoms brought on by 
this rath experiment fublided readily and left no permanent 
inconvenience. 

To infects and very fmall animals, the effluvium of cam- 
phor, even at a common temperature, 1s obvioufly exceflively 
harafling, as they quickly avoid it; but if confined in 
a clofe veffel with a piece of camphor, it proves fatal to 
many {pecies. 

Camphor is a very powerful antifeptic; and from this 
and its {timulant powers, all the medicinal virtues attributed 
to it have been ufually derived. Indeed, to the very great 
antifeptic power which it poffeffes, may be attributed the 
fomewhat exaggerated praife which it has received as an 
internal medicine in the cure of typhus, and (fo called) pu- 
trid fevers, in the fever attending local gangrene, and fimi- 
lar difeafes ; for its efficacy in thefe is certainly not com- 
parable to that of other medicines. In the typhoid difeafes 
attended with fpa{modic motions of the limbs (at all times 
a moft formidable fymptom) camphor is peculiarly fervice- 
able, and much affitts the a€tion of opium. In rheumatic 
complaints or other diforders where a copious fweat is want- 
ed, there are few medicines fo certain as a mixture of cam- 
phor and nitre, about five grains of the former, and from 15 
to 20 of the latter, taken at fhort intervals. 

A very common, and generally cordial and grateful drink, 
(befides being a good vehicle for other medicines), is the 


miflura camphorata, or camphor julep, made by rubbing one 
dram of camphor firft with a litle {pirit of wine to bring it 
to a powder, then with half an onnce of fugar, and adding 
a pint of boiling water. When cold, the water taftes ftrongly 
and pleafantly of the camphor, though almolt the whole fwims 
at the top unmixed ; and fo little campher is diflolved that 
neither by evaporation nor by any other method can any vi- 
fible quantity be extraéted from the water. A very elegant 
preparation of camphor, often of fingular ufe in fpafmedic 
writability of the flomack, and inceffant vomiting, is a fo- 
lution of camphor in water faturated with carbonic acid. 
If pulverized camphor is diffufed in-water in a Nooth’s ma- 
chine or any fimilar contrivance, the water as it takes up 
carbonic acid diffolves alfo a very {mall portion of the cam- 
phor, though it is doubtful whether it takes up in this way 
more than in the common camphor ju'ep. 

Almond emulfion with camphor diffelved in itis a much 
ftronger folution of this fub{tance than the former prepara- 
tions, the almonds much affifting the folution of the cam- 
phor. One fcruple of camphor, (rubbed to powder, 
with a drop or two of alcohol), two drams of almonds, one 
dram of fugar and half a pint of water, make the * emulfio 
camphorata.” It is ufed for the fame intention as the cam- 
phor mixture, and it is alfo much employed as a drink in 
itrangury, .difficuit miéturition, the ardor urine of gonorr- 
hoea, and other painful affe€tions of the urinary organs. It 
is faid that magnefia much affiits the folubility of the cam- 
phor in this emulfion, and is befides often an ufeful addition 
as a medicine. 

Camphor and opium are very frequently joined both in the 
liquid and folid form. The commoneft liquid preparation 
of thetwo is the * tin€tura opii camphorata,”’ or ** elixir pa- 
regoricum,”’ a medicine of undoubted utility in coughs, op- 
preflion of breathing, and many ether complaints; and 
perhaps of all others the commoneft, (and we may add, one 
of the fafeft and the beft) of the domeltic medicines. Cam- 
phor is thought peculiarly to counteraét the heating and un- 
pleafant eff-éts of opium, and, together, to determine gent- 
ly to the fkin, and to allay fpafmodic irritation. They may 
be well combined in the form of pills, but to divide the 
camphor and increafe its folubility, it fhould be rubbed 
down with a drop or two of alcohol, or fpirit of ammonia. 
A bolus is, perhaps, a better form, and the folubility of 
camphor in the ftomach is further increafed by being tri- 
turated with gum arabic. 

Camphor is largely employed as an external applica- 
tion, fometimes as a itimulant and antifeptic conjoined, as 
where it enters into the compofition of the fomentations of 
aromatic herbs ufed in gangrene or fphacelus ; fometimes as 
a {timulant and fuppofed difcutient to indolent tumors, ri- 
gidity of tendons, and the like; fometimes as a fimple iti- 
mulant, as for example, when ufed as a collyrium to chronic 
complaints of the eyes, &c. . 

Camphor for external ufe is diffolved either in oily or in 
fpirituous menftrua. Olive oil diffolves it largely, efpecially 
when pulverized and affifted by a gentle heat. The folu- 
tion is quite limpid, and often greenifh. It is a very va- 
iuable application of itfelf, or when brought into a kind of 
foap by fpirit of ammonia. Palm oil with camphor, makes 
a common and very excellent liniment of the ftimulating and 
difcutient kind. It is yellow and of the confiftence of but- 
ter. Muriated ammonia in very fine powder, rubbed with 
camphorated palm-oil, makes a moit active and valuable li- 
niment. 

Camphor is often mixed with refinous fubftances in the 
harder and compound platters and unguents. Here the 
apothecary fhould be aware of the remarkable power of aa 
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phor,in permanently foftening molt vefinous fabllances, fo 
that the proper confillence of a platter will not allow more 
than a finll doe ofthis fubflance. "The flrong, diffufible, 
and grateful odour of camphor is often of ufe in mafking the 
unpleafant finell of other applications, — 

CAMPHORATA, in Botany, hirfuta (Banh. pin.) 
monfpelicufium (Bauh, hill.) See Campuorosma mon/ 
peliaca. ; 

Camrnorara glabra, (Bauh. pin.) 
mA glabra, 

Campuorata africana, umbellata (Comm, hort. 2. p. 
79. tab. 40.) See Sriaco corymbofa. 

CAMPHORATED, denotcs a thing tinQured, or im- 
pregnated with CAMPHOR. 

Spirit of wine camphorated, is a remedy frequently ap- 
plied externally in cafes of inflammations, &c. 

CAMPHOROSMA, in Botany, (from Tet and 
on, fmelling of camphor.) Linn, yen, 164. Schreb. 221. 
Willd. 257. Lam. Mutt. 236. Jul. p. 84. (Camphorata, 
Tourn, ad. 1705.) Clafs and order, tetrandria monogynia. 
Nat. ord. Holoracee, Linn. triplices, Jull. Chenopode, Vent. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. perianth pitcher-fhaped, four or five cleft 
half way down, comprefied, permanent ; fegments acute ; 
two oppofite ones larger than the other, recurved. Car. 
nore. Stam. filaments four or five, thread-fhaped, equal ; 
anthers oval. Pi/. germ egz-fhaped, compretied ;  tkyle 
thread-fhaped, femibifid, longer than the calyx; fligmas 
acute. eric. capfule one-celled, covered with the calyx. 
Seed one, oval, compreffed, fhining. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx pitcher-fhaped: two oppofite fegments 
larger. Corolla nqne. ~ Capfule one-fecded. 

Sp. 1. C. monfpeliaca, Linn. Sp. Pl. Lam. Ill. Pl. 86. 
(Camphorata hirluta, Baub. pin. 496. Rai hif. 210. Tourn. 
Ag. 1705. p. 313. Buxb. Cent. 1. p. 18. tab. 28. fig. 1. 
Camphorata mon{pelienfium, Bauh. hift. 3. p. 379. Lob. 
Ady. 174. and Ic. 403. Selago f. Camphorata, Lugd. 1201.) 
¢ Leaves linear-awl-fhaped,; hairy ; flowers in ciofe axillary 
clutters.”? Rootperennial. Stems abouta foot high, fhrubby, 
branched ; branches numerous, round, long, hairy, wiiti‘h 
at their furmmit. Leaves alternate or fcattered, clofely fer, 
fmall, rather ftiff. A/owers {mall, green, pubefcent with- 
out, fometimes five-cleft. The leaves when rubbed between 
the fingers {mell fomething like camphor. The whole plant 
abounds in a volatile oily falt, and is warm and ftimulating, 
An infofion of it in a dofe from half an ounce to an ounce 
and a half is faid to be of fervice in the afthma. A native 
of a fandy foil in Tartary, Spain, and the fouth of France. 
4. C. acuta, Linn. Sp. Pl. Pollich. pal. 4. 167. ‘ Leaves 
awl-fhaped, rigid, {mooth.’? Root perennial, flender, fpin- 
die-fhaped. Stems numerous, fhrubby, decumbent, round, 
hairy, roughith, branched, from two or three inches toa 
foot in height ; branches alternate. Leaves alternate, fef- 
file, entire, ciliated at the bafe, fmall, pubefcent, foft. 
Flowers {mall, {effile, axillary, growing two together; ca- 
lyx roundifh, hairy ; fegments tive, ciliated; ftamens five; 
longer than the flower ; anthers roundifh, yellow 5 germ 
egg-fhaped, rather acute. Pollich. A native of dry fandy 
fields in the Palatinate, Italy, and Tartary. Ja Marck 
obierves that he is unacquainted with this fpecies, and that 
as anthyllis altera Italorum, quoted by Linnzus as a fyno- 
nym, appears to him to belong to ftellera paflerina, he fuf- 
pets that the fame plant has been inferted twice in the Spe- 
cies Plantarum, under different names. But as flellera paf- 
ferina is alfo defcribed by Pollich, in his hiltory of plants 
growing in the Palatinate, the conjeCture of La Marck 
does not feem to be well founded. 3. C. glabra, Linn. Sp. 
Pl. Bauh. pin. 486. Dalech. hift. 1179.. ‘ Leaves fome- 
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what three -fided, fmooth, unarmed.” A native of Sweitzer 
land, This fpecies is obfeure. Waller in th 
of his Swifs plants, keepy it aud polyenemum arvenfe fepa. 
rate, both under the name of can phorata ; but in the fecond 
edition he puts the fynonym of camph. glabra Bauh. pin, 
to his polycnemum, Reichard aod La Marck co: plain 
that they could not find in Haller the fynonym referved to 
by Linnane, 4. C. paleacea, Linn, jun. Supp. 128, 
* Shrabby ; branches {pike fhaped, cially, hairy.” An 
evergreen fhrub, fearcely a foot high, regularly branched ; 
branches alternate, covered with chaff; hairs, leaves, and 
flowers imbricated and intermingled, aud all fo fmal) : 

be fearce'y difcernible by the naked eye. Chaff’ mem 
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nous, white. caves elliptical, finooth, fell; Calys 
four-leaved. Petals four, very fhort, ciliated, obtufe. Syz 
mens four, fearcely longer than the calyx. Germ fuperior. 


Style capillary. Stigma fimple. A native of the € Ape of 
Good Hope. La Marck oblerves in Encyc. that he believes 
it to belong to a different genus ; he has, neverthelefs, con- 
tinued it urder camphorof{ma, in his Lluftrations; although 
nothing can be more evident than its inconfiflence with the 
generic charagter. Willdenow jultly remarks that the flowers 
of all the {pecies require a more eccurate examination, and 
that the generic charaéter cannot be confidered as fixed. 
5.C. Pteranthus, Linn. Mant. p 41. Lam. Enc. vol. i. 
§23. Willd. Mart. (Preranthus dichotomus, Fork. 
irzypt. 36. Lam. Ul. Pl..764. Jul. 404. Vent. vol. iii. 
534. Louichea cervina, l’Herit. Stirp. 1. p. 135. tab. 65. 
Pteranthus echinatus, Desfontaines flor. atlan. vol. j. p- 145. 
Poiret. Enc. vol. v. p. 707.) ‘¢ Much branched; peduncles 
{word-fhaped, dilated; bractes crefled.’? Root annual, fi- 
brous. Stems herbaceous, jointed, dichctomous, or tricho- 
tomous below, and much branched above; lower branches 
in whorls, upper ones oppolite. Leaves in whorls, linear, 
{mooth, obtufe, unequal in fize. F¥ewers in the fork of 
the ftem, and at the fummits of the branches, green, {mall ; 
peduncles (common receptacle, Vent.) inverfely conical, 
comprefied, ftriated, hollow, trichetomous at their fummit ; 
pedicels (partial receptacles, Vent.) fimilar to the peduncles, 
each bearing feven flowers; one fertile in the centre, with 
three on each fide, of which two are barren, and that be- 
tween them fertile ; calyx four-cleft ; two oppofite fegments 
oblong, concave, terminated by a recurved point ; the two 
others larger, furnifhed on each fide near the fummit with a 
crett or membranous wing; {tamens fhort; filaments awl- 
fhaped, a little united at their bafe; ftyle bifid; fligmas 
fimple. Capfule rather globular, one-celled, one -feeded, 
not opening. A native of aypt and of the kingdom of 
Tunis, where it flowers all the winter and in the beginnings 
of fpring. The French botanitts have formed for it a dif. 
tinct genus on account of its capfule, which does not open 
at the top, as in the other fpecies. But unwilling to in- 
creafe the number of genera without abfolute necefiity, ef- 
pecially in fo lax a genus, we have followed Willdenow 
and Martyn in keeping it where Linnzus placed it. The 
defcription given by the Swedifh naturalift is, however, by 
no means fatisfactory : in the fpecific charafter, he feems to 
have miftaken the larger fegments of the calyx for brates. 
We have formed our defcription from thofe of Juffieu, Ven- 
tenat and Poiret, compared with La Marck’s figure. 

Campuorosma, (Mor. hift. 3. p. 366. tab. ii. ‘fig. ult.) 
See DracocePHaLum canarien/2. 

CAMPHUYSEN, Dirx Tueropore Rapuaen, in Bi- 
ography, a painter of landf{capes, cattle, and moon-lights, was 
born at Gorcum, in 1586, and having learned the art of paint~ 
ing from Diederic Govertze, foon not only equalled, but far 
farpaffed his mafter. He ftudied nature with judgment and 
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diligence ; his pencil was remarkably tender and foft ; his 
colouring a jut reprefentation of nature, and very tranfpa- 
rent ; and his perfpetive accurate and well contrived. His 
pictures, as he left off painting at the age of 18 years, are 
fcarce, and fetch confiderable prices. When he relinquifhed 
his profeffion, he became tutor to the fons of lord Nieuport, 
and was recompenfed for his difcharge of the truft with the 
office of feerctary to that nobleman. The defigns which he 
executed by drawing with a pen are highly valued. Pil- 
kington. 

CAMPI, Micuacr, and Bartuasar, two diftinguifhed 
botanifts of Lucca, flourifhed in the early part of the 17th 
century. Well inftruéted in the writings of. Diofcorides, 
and of the Arabians, they compared the plants deferibed by 
them, with thofe ufed in the fhops under the fame name, 
which in fome inftances they found to be erroneous. They 
alfo in their excurfions over the Alps, difcovered feveral 
plants not before known. The works publifhed by them 
are, * Nuovo Difcorfo, &c.’? 1623, 4to. in which they ex- 
amine fome of the articles ufed in the compofition of the 
Mithridate. “ Del Balfamo,’? Lucca 1639, 4to. ‘ Spe- 
silegio Botanico,” 1654, 4to. in which they attempt to 
fhew, that the cinnamom now ufed, is not the fame as the 
plant defcribed under that name by Diofcorides. Haller 
Bib. Bot. 

CAMPIAN, Epmunp, a diftinguifhed popifh martyr 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was born at London 1540, 
and brought up at Chrift’s bofpital. He was admitted a 
fcholar of St. John’s college at Oxford, in 1553, and hav- 
ing taken his degree of M. A. in 1564, entered into orders, 
and became an eloquent Proteftant preacher. When queen 
Eliaabeth vifited the univerfity in 1566, he delivered an 
elegant oration and kept an at in her prefence, with 
great applaufe. In 1563, he went fo Ireland, where he 
became a convert to popery; and upon being difcovered 
in making prolelytes, he was apprehended. However, he 
made his efcape into England, and from thence into the 
Low Countries, and entered into the Englifh college at 
Douay. At Rome he was admitted into the fociety of Je- 
fuits; and having been fent by the general of the order into 
Germany, he at length fettled at Prague, and for fix years 
taught rhetoric and philofophy in the Jefuits’ college. Hay- 
ing eltablithed his reputation for recovering to the church 
many perfons who had feparated from it, he was recalled to 
Rome, and deputed by Gregory XIII. in 1550, on the 
dangerous miffion to England. Here he was zealous in his 
endeavours by his difcourfes and writings to make profe- 
lytes; and he procured to be printed at a private prefs, 
and induftrioufly circulated at Oxford, a kind of challenge 
to the clergy, entitled, Rationes decem oblati certaminis 
in caufa fidei, reddite Academicis Angliz.’’? After he 
had for fome time concealed himfelf, he was at length dif 
covered in difguife at the houfe of a gentleman in Berkshire, 
and conveyed to the tower in proceflion, with a paper af- 
fixed to his hat, on which was an infcription, ** Edmund 
Campian, a molt pernicious Jefuit.”” Soon after, he was 
convicted of a charge of high treafon, and in December, 
1581, he washanged and quartered at’Tyburn. None have 
queftioned his abilities, honefty, and moral character: and it 
has been alfo allowed, that he was well filled in the learn- 
ing of his age and profeffion. Among feveral works, written 
by him, were “ An Univerfal Chronology” and a ‘ Narra- 
tive of the Divorce of Henry VILL. from his Queen Catha- 
rine,” both in Latin; and ‘ Various Conferences on Re- 
ligion held with Proteltant Divines in the Tower of London.” 
Whilft he was in Ireland he wrote in 1570, two books of 
the hiftory of that kingdom, publifhed by fir James Ware, 
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at Dublin, ia 1633. Wood’s Athen. Oxon. Nicholfon’s 
Hiftor. Library. Moreri. 

CAMPICURSIO, in the Ancient Military Art, a march 
of armed men for feveral miles, from and back again to the 
camp, to inftruét them ia the military pace. This exercife 
was nearly akin to the decurfio, from which it only differed, 
in that the latter was performed by horfemen, the former, 
alfo by foot. : 

CAMPIDOCTORES, or Campipucrores, in the 
Roman Army, were officers who inftruéted the foldiery in 
the difcipline and exercifes of war, and the art of handling 
their weapons to advantage. Thefe are alfo fometimes called 
campigeni and armidodores. 

CAMPIDUCTOR, in Middle Age Writers, fignifies the 
leader or commander of an army, or party. 

CAMPIGLIA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Tufcany ; 26 miles 5. of Volterra. 

CAMPILLO, a town of Spain, in the county of Se- 
ville ; three leagues W. of Antequera. 

CAMPION, Francois, in Biography, one of the claim- 
ants to the invention of La regle de l’odave. It is recorded 
in Walther, that befides feveral ufeful elementary traéts for 
the Theorbo and Guitar, in 1705, he publifhed a treatife 
on accompaniment and compofition, according to the rules 
of the o¢taves, a work generally ufeful for tranfpofition, to 
all thofe who ftudy finging and ftringed (keyed) inftruments, 
a even a fingle bafe part, which it will inform them how to 

gure. 

Campion, in Botany. See Acrostemma, Cucusa- 
tus, Lycunis, and SILENE. 

Campion, in Geography, a town of Tartary, which was 
the capital of the kingdom of Tangut, or of the country 
lying immediately to the N.W. of the Chinefe province of 
Shenfi, and formerly remarkable for being a place through 
which the caravans paffed in the road from Bucharia to 
China. It is diftant 60 miles N. from the great wall of 
China. N. lat. 40° 25’. E. long. 104° 53’. 

CAMPIONI, in Biography, an agreeable French com- 
pofer of the Italian fchool, ftudent in 1770 at Sienna; 
whence removing to Florence, he was taken into the fervice 
of the grand duke, and compofed a Te Deum for the birth 
of his imperial highnefs’s eldeft daughter, full of curious 
canons and other ingenious contrivances, which was per- 
formed by a band of 200 voices and inftruments. But 
though this compofition was with propriety written alla Pa- 
lefrina, his printed trios were in the modern Italian ftyle, 
and in great favour in England, for more than 10 years, 
during the middle of the laft century. They were in an 
eafy and graceful tafe, and pleafed univerfally till the fu- 
perior force and genius of the elder Stamitz and Boccherini, 
created new wants and expectations. 

CAMPISTRON, Joun Guatsert, a French dra- 
matic writer, was born at Touloufe in 1656, and manifefted 
an early tafte for poetry. Being difcouraged from indulg- 
ing it by his friends, he abruptly left them, and went to 
Paris, where he put himfelf under the direction of Racine. 
His firft compofitions were two tragedies, entitled ‘ Virgi- 
nia’’ and “‘ Arminius,’”? which were followed by two others 
of fuperior merit and more permanent reputation and popu- 
larity, viz. ‘* Andronicus” and ‘ Alcibiades.” He was 
recommended by Racine to the duke of Vendéme, as a pro- 
per perfon for compofing a new opera for a magnificent fef- 
tival which he was preparing to give to the dauphin. The 
piece produced on this occafion was the heroic paftoral of 
«© Acis and Galatea,”? which being the means of introducing 
him to the duke, laid the foundation of his fortune. The 
duke, engaged by his talents for converfation and convivi- 
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ality, took him asa companion in his campaigns, and ad- 
vanced him to feveral offices of honour and emolument, 
The circumitance by which he contributed to the advance- 
ment of Alberoni, has been mentioned under that article. 
Campittron, tired at length, both of the camp and the 
court, withdrew to his native city, of which he was ap- 
pointed, in r7or, * Capitoul,” or chief magiftrate, and in 
the fame year he was admitted a member of the French aca- 
demy. In 1710 he married, and pafled the remainder of 
his life in the circle of his family and friends. Elis death 
was occafioned by an apoplexy in 1723. Befides the dra- 
matic pieces already mentioned, he publifhed feveral others, 
among which are his * Phocion,”” Adrian,” * 'Tiridates,’’ 
« Phraates,”’ and “ Jaloux defabufe :” and thefe contributed 
to fupport the reputation of the French theatre, though ia 
an inferior degree, after it had loft Corneille and Racine ; 
neither of whom he could rival. His ftyle, however, was 
pure, natural, and fometimeselegant ; but his diltingvithing 
excellence contifted in the difpofition of his plans, the mo- 
delling of his characters, and the knowledge of ftage-effect. 
Nine editions of his “ 'Theatre’’ were printed at Paris during 
his life; but the laft and beft was publifhed fince his death, 
in 1750, in 3 vols. 12mo. Tis brother, Louis Campiltron, 
was a Jefuit, and cultivated French poetry. He alfo wrote 
funeral orations on the death of Louis XIV. and the dau- 
phin. He diedin 1733, aged 77. Moreri. Nouv. Dict. Hitt. 

CAMPIPARS. See Cxamparrt. 

CAMPIT A, in Church Hiflory, an appellation given to 
the Donatifts on account of their affembling in the fields for 
want of churches. For a fimilar reafon, they were alfo de- 
nominated Montenfes and Rupitant. 

CAMPITELLDO, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
Corfica; 14 miles S. of Battia. 

CAMPO, a town of Italy, a fief of the empire, in the 
ftate of Genoa; 13 miles N.W. of Genoa. 

Campo Bafa, acity of Naples, and capital of the Molife, 
feated in a fertile plain, producing all the neceflaries of life. 
The air is falubrious, and the inhabitants, eftimated at about 
6000, carry on a confiderable trade in articles of cutlery.— 
C. Foffo, a town of Naples, in the province of Abruzzo Ultra. 
—C. Liatio, a town of Naples, in the county ef Molife ; 
14 miles E. of Molife.—C. Maggiora, a town of Naples, in 
the province of Bafilicata; 14 miles S.E. of Acerenza.— 
Alfo, a town of Italy in the Tortonefe, belonging to Pied- 
mont.—C,. Marino, a town ef Naples, in the province of 
Capitanata; 3 miles S.E. of Termoli.—C. Maronz, atown 
of Genoa, deriving its name from the quantity of mulberries 
growing in its vicinity; 11 miles N.N.W. of Genoa.—C. 
Mayor, a fortified town of Portugal, in the province of 
Alentejo, containing about 53co inhabitants; 10 miles N.W. 
of Badajos in Spain. N. lat. 38° 50’. W. long. 7° 24’.— 
C. Marto, a place of Italy, in the duchy of Piacenza, near 
which Hannibal is faid to have defeated the Romans.—C. 
St. Pietro, a town of the ftate of Venice, inthe Paduan; 18 
miles N. of Padua. 

CAMPOBELLO, a town of Sicily, in the valley of 
Mazara; 14 miles N.E. of Girgenti. 

Campo-Bexto, a long and narrow ifland on the eaft coait 
of Wahhington county, in the diftri€t of Maine, in America, 
and the morth-eafternmoft of all the iflands of the diftri@. 
“The north end of this ifland lies in about N. lat. 44° 48’. 
The fouth end is 5 miles north-wefterly from Grand Man- 
nan ifland. 

CAMPOCHIARO, a town of Naples, in the county 
of Molife ; 11 miles S. of Molife. uid Sh 

CAMPOLT, a town of Naples, in.the province of Abruz- 
zo Ultra; 3 miles‘N. of Teramo, “N. lat. 42° 38’. E. long. 
13° 55’. 


‘67 miles N:W. of Portfmouth. 
1761, and contains 395 inhabitants. 
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CAMPOLONGO, /Jiminive, tw Biography, born at 


Padua in 1550, and applying early to the tludy of medicine, 
attained fuch eminence as to be noticed, and employed by 
the firlt families in the city; and in 1578 to be appointed 
profeflor in that feience, an office he continued to hold till 
the time of his death in 1604. The principal of his works 
are, ** De Variolis, et de Arthritide,’’ gto. 1586; taken 
principally from the works of Gelen, in which he was inti- 
mately converfant. ‘ Methodi Medicinales,’’ conjointly 
with Alb. Bottono, 8vo. * Nova cognofcendi Morbos Me. 
thodus,”’ 1601, 8vo ; and after his death, from his papers, 
“ De Lue Venerea, Libellus,”? Patav. 1625, fol.; and 
** De Vermibus, de Uxoris Affeétibus, et de Morbi» cuta- 
neis,”? 1636. Aftruc de Morb. Ven. Haller. Bib. Med. 

CAMPOMANESIA, in Botany. Bofe Nouveau Dif: 
Flor. Peruv. Clafs and order, tcofandria monogynia. Nat. 
ord. Hefperidea, Linn. MMyrti, Juli. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. perianth five-cleft, permanent: fegments 
egg-fhaped. Cor. petals five, egg-thaped, concave. Stam. 
numerous, inferted on the calyx. Pi. germ inferior: 
ftyle inclined: ftigma target-fhaped, umbilicated. Peric. 
berry globular, comprefled, one-celled, crowned with the 
calyx. Seeds about twelve, kiney-thaped, attached to a 
fiethy receptacle. A tree found in Peru, of which no far- 
ther details are given. Bofc obferves, that it is an interme- 
diate genus between Myrtus and Pifidium, and that it ap- 
pears to agree with Decafpermum, a genus formed by For- 
fter, for a plant which has fince been received as a Pifidium. 
The prefent plant, perhaps, ought to be admitted into the 
fame genus. The form of the ftyle, and the manner in 
which the feeds are attached to the receptacle, feem to con- 
ftitute the only difference. To afcertain what ought to be 
the precife boundaries of a genus, and to determine what 
particulars, in the ftru€tere of the parts of fruétification, 
fhould be confidered as folid generic diltingtions, is a problem 
which has not hitherto been, and probably may not be, ree 
folved for many ages yet to come. 

CAMPORA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
Principato Citra; 15 miles N.W. of Policaftro. 

CAMPRA, Anpnxew, in Biography, a French mufician, 
born at Aix, in 1660, fettlhed at Paris in 1685, and firft be- 
came known by the compofition of motets for the churches 
and private concerts. He afterwards devoted his talents to 
compofitions for the opera, and almoft rivalled the celebrated 
Lull. He fet anumber of ballets and ferious operas, which 
are ftill occafionally performed ; and alfo publifhed various 
kinds of mufic, which have been held in eftimation. ‘The 
king appointed him mufic-matter of the royal chapel, and 
gave him a penfion. He died at Verfaillesin 1744. Mo- 
reri. 

CAMPREDON, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Catalonia, at the foot of the Pyrenées, taken by 
the French, who deftroyed its fortifications in 1691, and 
again In 1794; 27 miles N.N.W. of Gerona. N. lat. 
42° 20’. W. long. 19-56’. 

CAMP-SHEETING, Camp-fhot, or Campsteap, in 
{nland-Navigation, denotes a facing of piles and planks in the 
front of banks or wharis, to prevent the banks being worn 
away. 

CAMPSIS, in Botany, (Loureiro). See IncARVILLEA. 

CAMPTON, in Geography, a {mall townfhip of America, 


in Grafton county, New Hamphhire, fituate on the eaft-bank 


of Pemigawaflet, the north head water of Merrimack river; 
It was incorporated im 
N. lat. 43° 51%. 
CAMPUGIALT, in Geography, a town of the duchy of 
Tufcany ; 9 miles W.N.W. of Arezzo. 
CAMPUS, in Antiquity, a fidd or vacant plain in a city 
O2 net 
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not built on, left vacant either on account of fhews, com- 
bats, exerciies, or other ufes of the citizens. 

Campus Jfait, in Anctent Cu/foms, an anniverfary aflem- 
bly of our ancettors, held on May-day ; where they confe- 
derated together for defence of the kingdom againit all its 
enemies. 

Campus Martins, a large plain field in the fuburbs of an- 
cient Rome, ly:ng between the Quirival and Capitoline 
mounts, avd the Tiber; thus called becaufe confecrated to 
the god Mars, and fet apart for military {ports and exercifes, 
to which the Roman youth were trained 3 as the ufe and 
handling of arms, and all manner of feats of a¢tivity. Here 
the races were run, either with chariots or fingle horfes ; 
here allo itood the villi publica, or palace for the reception of 
ambafladers, who were not permitted to enter the city. 
Many of the public comitia were held in the fame Feld, part 
of which, for that purpofe, was cantoned out. The place 
was alfo nobly decorated with ilatues, arches, columns, por- 
ticos, and the like itructures. 

Campus Martius is allo ufed in 2 more general fenfe by 
Middle Age Writers, for any large plain open place near a 
great city, wherein the inhabitants were trained to the ex- 
erciite of arms. Of fuch we find mention at Verona, Tries, 
Dornic, and even Conttantinople. 

Among the French, campus martius was an appellation 
given to the yearly affemblies of the people called by the 
kings, either for enacting new laws, or deliberating on the 
great aflairs of the nation. They were thus denomimated, 
either beeanfe ufually held in the month of March, or in 
imitation of the campus martius of the Romans, which was 
allotted fer the like ufe.' In aftertimes they were called 
campus wajus, and by corruption, campus madius, and magius, 
becaule the time of holdiug them was altered by Pepin to 
the month of May. Under the third line of kings, their 
afizmblies took the denomination of ftates-general, éfats ge- 
neranXr. 

Campus Sceleratus, a place without the walls of ancient 
Rome, where the velals, who had violated their vow of vir- 
ginity, were buried alive. See Buryine alive. 

CAMPYLUS, in Botany. Bole. Nouv. Di&. Clafs 
ard order, pentandria moncgynia. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. perianth tubular, hairy, tubercled: border 
five-cleft; fegmenis unequal. Cor. monopetalous, tubular, 
bilabiate: upper lip awl-fhaped ; lower lip egg-thaped. Stam. 
filaments five, unequal. Pi/?. erm fuperior: itigma five-lobed. 
Peric. capfule nearly globular, five-celled, many-feeded. 

Eff. Ch. Capfule tive-celled. Corolla bilabiate. A fhrub. 
Siem nearly fimple, climbing. caves heart-fhaped, acute, 
entire, hairy, petioled, fometimes alternate. Flowers red- 
difh white, in long, terminal, zig-zag racemes: brates three- 
lobed. A native of dry mountains in China. 

CAMRUDP, in Geography, a diftri& of Afam, (which fee) 
on the fide of Dacfhincul, fituate between three high moun- 
tains, at the diftance of four days’ journey from Ghergong. 
it is remarkable for bad water, noxious air, and confined pro- 
{pe&is. It was the part to which the raja banifhed thofe of 
his fubjects with whom he was angry. 

CAMTOOS, a river of fouthern Africa, on the fouth 
coait of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, formed by 
a colletion of waters from the fame part of the country with 
thofe of the Gaurirz river (which fee), but fomewhat 
more eailerly. It falls into a wide bay of the fame name, in 
which the only fecure anchorage is oppofite to the mouth of 
a {mall ftream called the ** Kromme,”? or crooked river. 
Though Camtoos river, juft withinthe mouth, isa wide bafon, 
deep cnough to float a thip of the line, yet the bar of fand 
acrofs the mouth is fordable upon the beach at high water, and 
frequently dry at low water. Barrow’s Africa, vol. ii. 
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MALODUNUM, ;, 

CAMUL, in Geography, a-town of Tartary, at the ex- 
tremity of the kingdom of Cialis, and on the borders of that 
of Tangut. N. lat. 37° 15’. E. long. g8° 5’. 

CAMULODUNUM, in Ancient Geography.’ See Cas 
MALODUNUM. 

CAMUNIOUMM, in Botany. See Murrayva exotica. 

CAMUNLODUMUM, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Albion, afligned by Prolemy to the Brigantes, and placed 
by Horfley at Gretland, near the river Calder, in Yorkshire; 
but Camden and Baxter place it near Almondbury, about fix 
miles from Halifax, oa the fame river. Roman antiquities 
have been found at both thefe places, and there are ftill vifi. 
ble veftiges of walls and ramparts. It feems to have been 
the fame with the Cambodunum of the Itinerary of Antonine 
in the fecond rout, between Calcaria or Tadcaftcr, and Ma- 
nucium or Manchelter. ' 

CAMURLI, in Ichthyology, one of the fynonymous names 
of Diopon Hystrix among old writers. 

CAMUS, probably derived from xzprlu, I bend, a per- 
fon with a low, flat nofe, hollowed or funk in the middle. 
The Tartars are great admirers of camus beauties. Rubru- 
quis obferves, that the wife of the great Genghis Kan, a 
celebrated beauty, had only two holes for a nofe. 

Camus, Joun-Peter, in Biography, an eminent French 
prelate, was born at Paris in 1582, and nominated by Henry 
iV., on account of his diitinguifhed reputation, to the bi- 
fhopric of Bellay, before he had attained the canonical age, 
to which he was confecrated in 1609, having previoufly ob- 
tained a difpenfation from the pope. His attacks on the 
Mendicant orders, for their indolence and relaxed difcipline, 
both from the pulpit and the prefs, were fo acrimonious and 
fevere, that the monks applied to cardinal Richelieu, in order 
to obtain a ceffation of Foftilities. His mode of attack, and 
ityle of preaching, may be difcovered in the following paf- 
fages, extracted from his fermors. ‘ Fathers,”? fays he, in 
a difcourfe delivered before the Cordehers on St. Francis’s 
day; ** Admire the greatnefs of your faint; his miracles 
furpafs thofe of the Son of Ged. Jefus Chrift, with five 
loaves and three fifhes, only once in his life, fed 5000 per- 
fons: St. Francis, with an ell of cloth, by a perpetual mi- 
racle, feeds daily 40,0co fluggards.” ‘* My friends,” fuch 
was his delicate fatire on another occafion, “* a young gentle- 
man is recommended to your charity, who is rot rich enough 
to make a vow of poverty.’? The bifhop, with a view of 
checking the ardour for reading romances, which prevailed in 
his time, and of direéting it to fome ufeful purpofe, compofed a 
nuaber of rival works of a pious nature and tendency, which 
in fome degree anfwered the purpofe. After performing his 
epifcopal duties with zeal and diligence for 20 years, he re- 
folved to withdraw irom the world; and having obtained 
leave to refign his bifhopric, he retired firft to the abbacy of 
Aulney, and afterwards to the hofpital of Incurables at 
Paris, where he died in 1652, after refuling two confiderable 
bifhoprics. Camus was diftinguifhed by a lively and warm 
imagination ; and he compofed with wonderful facility, in a 
ftyle that was partly grave and partly burlefque, abounding. 
with fingular metaphors and images, often ftriking and fome- 
times ludicrous. He is faid to have written 200 volumes, 
confifting of homilies and traé&s, moral and devotional, pieces 
againft the monks, pious novels, paftoral direGions, &c. 
His works, that are now read are, * L’Efprit de S. Fran- 
cois de Sales,”? 6 vols. Svo. reduced to one by a doGior of 
the Sorbonne ; and “ L’Avoifinement des Proteftans avec 
VEglife Romaine,”? republifhed in 1703 by Richard Simon, 
under the title of ‘“ Moyens de reunir les Proteftans avec 
VEglife Romaine.” Simon afferted, that Boffuet’s ex- 
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pofition of the Cathdlic faith was no more than this work in 
a new drefs. Moreri. Nouv. Diét. Hitt, 

Camos, Srerven ce, a French prelate, diftinguithed 
by his penitence, mortification, and attention to the duties 
of his profeffion, was born at Paris in 1632, and became a 
dotor of the Sorbonne in 1650, In early lite he was borne 
away by the torrent of court diffipation ; but refolving on 
reformation, he was nominated by the king in 1671, after 
having been his almoner for feveral years, to the bilhopric of 
Grenoble. His general conduct correfponded to the out- 
ward tokens of penitence which he manifetted. “ He al- 
ways wore a rough hair-fhirt aud lay upon ttraw. He rofe 
at two in the morning, recited his breviary, read the Serip- 
tures, and at five called up a domeflic who wakened the 
others. At half patt five he read the common prayers, re- 
cited prime at fix, and then faid mafs. Tle then retired to 
his clofet till nine, when he wave audience, At eleven he 
dined with his houfehold. His chaplain fat next him ; and 
at another table were his fteward aud @omeflics. One of 
the lacqueys read. ‘To the prelate were ferved legumes 
only, with a fmall meafure of wine, half of which was re- 
ferved for the deflert. He went to reft at eight. Such was 
the mode of living of this man, who was a prince as well as 
a bifhop.”? Some time before his death, when his bodily 
infirmities increafed, an order was procured from the pope 
to add fith and flefh to his diet. In vifiting his diocefe, 
for which he devoted three months in every year, he com- 
monly travelled on foot; and viliting roo parifhes in a year, 
he completed his tour of the whole in three years. He 
everywhere preached with the fame zeal, and diftributed 
alms to the utmolt extent of his revenue. He founded a 
number of charitable eltablifhments. In 1686 pope Inno- 
cent XI., from a mere regard to his virtues, advanced him 
to the cardinalate. He died in 1707, and made the poor 
his heirs. His publications were Paftoral Letters to his 
Clergy, a collection of excellent Synodal Ordinances, and a 
Differtation in proof of the perpetual virginity of the virgin 
Mary. Moreri. 

Camus, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, placed by 
Polybius in Calefyria. 

CAMYROS, in Ancient Geography. See Camtro. 

CAN, in Sea-Language—A pump’s can, is a fort of 
wooden jug or pitcher, wherewith feamen pour water into 
pumps to make them work, 

Can-buoy. See Buoy. 

Can-hook, an inftrument ufed to fling a cafk by the ends of 
the ftaves: it conlifts of a broad and flat hook fixed to each 
-end of a fhort rope, and the tackle which ferves to hoitt or 
lower it is faftened to the middle of the rope. 

CANA, in Zatomology, an European fpecies of apis, of 
a grey colour, with the fegments of the abdomen edged 
with whitifh. Muf.. Lefk. 

Cawa, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Moracixya, of a ci- 

‘ nereous colour; with the quill feathers edged with whitith ; 
‘ tail feathers black, the exterior ones nearly all white. Gmel. 
&e. 


Obs. This is the grey-throated warbler of the Artic 
‘Zoology. Buffon calls it Figuier cendré a gorge cendrée. 


It inhabits Louifiana.: 

Cana, in Ancient Geography, the name of two cities of 
* Galilee in Paleftine ; one called by Jerom Cana the Greater ; 
‘the other, Cana the Lefer, or commonly Cana of Galilee. 
The former is mentioned by Jofhua (chap. xix. 28.) and 
- was fituated in the tribe of Afher; the latter, which is 
more frequently mentioned in the facred writings, (See 
John II. 1. 11. iv. 46. xxi. 2.) was feated in the tribe of 
‘Zebulun, N.W. of the fea of Galilee or of Tiberias, or 
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the Inke of Gennefareth, on the confines of the upper 
and lower Galilee. ‘This was the country of the apottle 
Simon, hence called the Canaanite (Matt. x, 4.) and of 
Nathaniel (John xxi. 2.)5 here Jefes wrought his firlt mi- 
racle; and as it was fituated to the north of Capernaum, 
he is faid to have gone down from Cana to- this city ; 
and after his return thither, the nobleman whofe fon was 
fick at Capernaum vilited him there. It is of this Cana 
that Jofephus {peaks in his Life: p. 1005 and 1029. 

Cana, or Kanan, a town of Paleftine in the tribe 
of Ephraim, according to Eufebius and Jerom ; and alfo a 
river of the fame name on the weltern limit of the territory 
of the Ephraimites. Joth. xvi. 8. xvii. 9. 

Cana, a promontory of Afolia, with a {mall town and 
mountain adjoining to it, at the termination of the bay of 
Adramyttium. 

Cana, a town in Cealefyria. See Canatu. 

Cana, in Geography, one of the {maller weftern iflands of 
Scotland, about 8 miles S.W. from the ifland of Skye: 
N. lat. 57° 49’. W. long. 6° go’. 

Cana, Ex, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the province of 
Aladulia; 36 miles S. W. of Malatia. 

CANAAN, in Scripture Biography, the fourth or young- 
eft fon of Ham, according to the order in which his name is 
introduced in Genefis, ch. x. 6. The Hebrew word yy}5 
is derived from 35, to humble or abafe, and with the 5 nun 
fervile it denotes a merchant or trader, asthe Canaanites or Phee- 
nicians were. If we join the 5 and 9, or ch and n into one 
fyllable, and pronounce it as the Jews do, the word will be 
Chnaan, and it will more nearly refemble the Chna of 
Sanchoniatho and Stephanus Byzantinus. The time of his 
birth and the length of his life are not known; but fome have 
fuppofed that he was born in the ark during the period of the 
deluge, and it has been fancifully faid that he was a wicked 
man, becaufe he was the fruit of an unfeafonable incontinence. 
The irreverent action of Ham in difcovering the nakednefs of 
his father Noah was retaliated on Canaan. ‘To this purpofe 
Noah, with the {pirit of prophecy, pronounces his maledic- 
tion on this branch of his pofterity, ‘* Curfed,”’ fays he, “ be 
Canaan ; a fervant of fervants fhall he be unto his brethren.”’ 
Gen. ix. 25. As this curfe was denounced, not againft Ham 
the immediate trangreffor, but againft his fon, who does not 
appear, from the words of Mofes, to have been at all 
concerned in the crime, many conjeCtures have been em- 
ployed to folve this difficulty in the facred hiftory. Some 
commentators apply the term }{%p, or younger fon in ch. 
ix. 24. to Canaan; and imagine that he joined with his 
father Ham in this mockery and infult upon Noah ; and - 
the Jewifh rabbins have a tradition, that Canaan. was the 
firft who faw Noah in this pofture, and then went and > 
called his father Ham and concurred with him in his a@~ 
of irreverence. Origen in Genef. p. 33. vol.-ii. ed. Bene- 
di&. Bocharti Phaleg. }. iv. c. 37. col. 308. But this is a 
very arbitrary and unfounded method of interpretation ; 
becaufe no previous mention was made of Canaan, and of 
what he had done, but only of Ham the father of Canaan; 
and.of him, therefore, the phrafe of * little fon” or“ young- 
eft fon’? muft be underftood. Others have alleged, that 
this curfe was fo far from being pronounced. upon Canaan 
for his father. Ham’s trangreffion that it was not pronounced 
for his own, nor was-it executed feveral hundred years after 
his death, It is in reality to..be underftood not fo properly 
of Canaan, as of his defcendants, the Canaanites.. Accord- 
ingly, it is faid, that-God, forefeeing the wickednefs of this 
people, which began with their father Ham, and greatly 
increafed in this branch of his family, commiffioned Noah 
to pronounce a curfe.upon them, and to devote them - 
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the fervitude and mifery, which their more common vices 
and iniquitics would deferve. It is added, that this ac- 
count was written by Mofgs for the encouragement of 
the Ifraclites, to fupport and animate them in their ex- 
pedition againft a people, who by their fins had forfeited 
the divine proteétion, and-were deitined to flavery from 
the days of Noah. 

Some biblical critics have propofed to corre the text, 
{uppofing that Canaan is here erroneoufly placed for Ham, 
which is the reading of the Aldine edition of the LXX. 
and of 7 of Holmes’s MSS. Others fuppofe that *9& COM, 
Ham the faiher of, are wanting before Canaan, aid fupply 
them accordingly ; partly from the Arabic verfion WyID 
VN, and partly from the rules of Hebrew metre, laid 
down by bifhop Hare; 94 tc7 being neceffary to fill 
up the verfe. But neither of thefe authorities, fays Dr. 
Geddes, is fufficient to juftify an alteration in the prefent 
text, in which there is no variety of reading either in 
the Samaritan or Hebrew copies, and with which all the 
other ancient verfions perfeétly agree. Befides, if this 
alteration were allowed, it would not much mend the 
matter; for if Ham was only to be curfed, why curfe him 
under the denomination of the father of Canaan. The text, 
in Dr. Geddes’s opinion, is fufficiently clear as it ftands ; 
and highly expreffive of what we may fuppofe to have been 
the feelings of Noah on this occafion. On awakening, he 
learns that Ham had ufed him moft irreverently, while his 
other fons had fhewed him that filial regard which was due 
to fuch a venerable father. To exprefs his indignation at 
fo infamous a conduét, he curfes Ham in his progeny, and 
in him of his progeny, who was, probably, moit dear to 
him, as being his youngeft fon, perhaps juft then born ; and 
whofe very name, which imports the idea of depreffive hu- 
miliation, might readily offer a paronomafiacal allufion, fo 
common in the maledi¢tions and benediétions of the patri- 
archs. Dr. Geddes proceeds with refleCtions which we can 
by no means approve, and which, in our opinion, are alto- 
gether unneceflary to vindicate this part of the Scripture 
hiftory. ‘ Whether this maledi@tion,” he fays, ‘* were pro- 
phetic or imprecatory ; whether it were really made by 
Noah, or whether the whole be not a poftliminious tale, 
contrived by the Hebrew hiftoriographer for the purpofe of 
throwing an odium on the Canaanittes, and juftifying the 
conquelt of their country ; are pomts which I mean not 
now to difcufs: but it is pretty clear, that the ftory, true 
or falfe, is here introduced, to pave the way for a more 
{pecial command from heaven to conquer and extirpate the 
Canaanite nations.” See CanAAanires. 

‘The curfe pronounced by Noah on Canaan was peculiar 
to this fon of Ham and his polterity, and does not feem 
‘to have extended to the reft of his‘brethren. And, indeed, 
confidered as a prophecy, the declaration that Canaan 
“© fhould be a fervant of fervants to his brethren,’’? feems to 
have been wholly completed in him, though its accomplifh- 
ment was diftant and gradual. It was completed with re- 
gard to Shem, not only becaufe a confiderable part of the 
feven nations of the Canaanites were made flaves to the 
Ifraelites, when they took poffeffion of their land, as part of 
the remainder of them were afterwards enflaved’by:Solomon ; 
but alfo by the fubfequent expeditions of the Affyrians and 
Perhans, who were ‘both defcended from Shem ; and under 
whom the Canaanites fuffered {ubjeGtion, as well as the 
Ifraelites ; not ‘to mention'the conqueft.of part.of ‘Canaan 
by the Elamites, or Perfians, under Chedorlaomer, prior 
to them all. "With regard'to Japheth, we:find a completion 
of the prophecy, ‘in the ‘fucceflive conquefts of the (Greeks 
and Romans ‘in Paleftine and'!Phenicia, where the Canaan- 


ites were fettled ; but efpecially in the total fubverfion of 
the Carthaginian power by the Romans; befides fome inva- 
fions of the northern nations, as the pofterity of Thogarmah 
and Magog: wherein many of them were, probably, carried 
away captive. ‘* Egypt,’’ fays bifhop Newton, * was the 
land of Ham, as it is often called in Scripture ; and for many 
years it was a great and flourihing kingdom; but it was 
fubdued by the Perfians and afterwards by the Grecians, and 
it has ever fince been in fubjeétion to fome or others of the 
pofterity of Shem or Japheth. ‘The whole continent of 
Africa was peopled principally by the children of Ham; 
and for how many ages have the better parts of that 
country lain under the dominion of the Romans, and then 
of the Saracens, and now of the T'urks? In what wicked- 
nefs, ignorance, barbarity, flavery, mifery, live moft of the 
inhabitants? And of the poor negroes how many hundreds 
every year are fold and bought like beafts in the market, 
and are conveyed from one quarter of the world to do 
the work of beaits in another?’ ‘ Nothing,” fays this 
prelate in the clofe of his account of this prophecy, ‘ can 
be more complete than the execution of the fentence upon 
Ham as well as upon Canaan.” 

Canaan is fuppofed to have lived and died in a country 
called after his name. His pofterity was very numerous. 
His eldeft fon Sidon founded the city of Sidon, and was the 
father of the Sidonians and Pheenicians. His ten other fons 
were the fathers of as many tribes, dwelling in Paleftine 
and Syria: viz. the Hittites, Jebufites, Amorites, Girga- 
fites, Hivites, Arkites, Sinites, Arvadites, Zemarites, and 
Humathites. 

Canaan feems to have been known to the ancient heathens. 
Sanchoniatho occafionally mentions Cnaa, who is known to 
be Canaan, as the firft Phoenician. There is reafon to think, 
fays the learned Bryant, that by the Egyptians and other 
neighbouring nations, Canaan was exprefled Cnaan. This 
by the Greeks was rendered xvas, and xva¢; and in later 
times xyz, Cna. Bryant adds, that, by prefixing the term 
Yx, uc, which is to -be found in the compofition of many 
words, particularly fuch as are of Amonian original, Cnas or 
Canaan, was ityled Uc-nas, and the Gentile name or poffef- 
five was Uc-cnaos, Tx x«0;, which was changed by the 
Greeks into Kuxveios, or Cucneus; and from Yx Kyas they 
formed Kux;. Hence he derives the Cycnus of Lucian and 
the ancient poets, who was reprefented as the brother of 
Phaethon and transformed into a fwan. With re{pe& to 
Cycnus and his brotherhood, the vocal minifters of Apollo, 
the ftory, as he conceives, which is told of them undoubt- 
edly alludes to Canaan, the fon of Ham, and to the Canaan- 
ites, his poiterity. Accordingly he obferves, that the fwan 
was the enfign of Canaan, as the eagle and vulture were of 


Egypt, and the dove of Babylonia: and that, wherever we 


may imagine any colonies from Canaan to haye fettled and 
founded temples, there is fome ftory about fwans. The 
Canaanites, it is faid, wherever they came, introduced their 
national worfhip ; part of which confifted in chanting hymns 
to the honour of their country god, who was the fame as 
Apollo of Greece ; and on this account Lucian, in compli- 
ance with the current notion, fays, that the Cyeni were 
formerly the affeffors and minifters of :that deity. By 
this, fays Bryant, we are to underftand, that people of 
this denomination were in ancient times his priefts. _Mede’s 
works, volei. p. 378. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. i. p. 88..Geddes’s 
Crit. Rom. wol. i. p. 76. Bifhop Newton.on the Prophecies 
in his works, vol. vii. p. 11—23. Svc. Léland’s Deiftical 
Writers, vol. iii. p. 254, &c. Bryant’s Anal. Anc. Mythol. 
vol. i. p. 369, &c. 
Canaan, Jand of, in Scripture Geography, fo named from 
7 Canaan, 
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Canaan, the fon of Mam, whofe potterity poflefled this 
country as well as Egypt, or Mizraim, lies in the weltern 
part of Afia, and extends from about 31° to 43° 20’ N. lat, 
and from 34° 50! to 37° 15' E. long. It was bounded, to 
the north, by Cwle-Syria, or the mountains of Libanus and 
Anti-Libanus; to the welt, by the Mediterranean fea; to the 
ealt, by Arabia Deferta; and to the fouth and fouth-welt, 
by Arabia Petrwa and Egypt. Its extent has been vari- 
oufly afcertained ; but from the lateft and moft accurate 
computation, it was about 200 miles from north to fouth, 
that is, from Dan or Cefarea-Philippi to Beer-fheba, and 
about 100 miles in breadth. According to this reduced ex- 
tent, if we confider its extraordinary fertility, the number of 
its inhabitants, and the many cities and villages which it 
contained, it was fo far from being an inconfiderable ee of 
ground, as fome have mifreprefented it, that, exclulive of 
what it was in the reigns of David and Solomon, (Ezra, iv. 
20.) and many ages after, it muft have been always re- 
garded as one of the moft opulent and confiderable kingdoms 
of the Eaft; and it muft be allowed, that the Ifraelites, ac- 
cording to the acknowledgment of the king of ‘lyre, 
C Kings, v. 7.) were a * great people.” Indeed, the 
defeription of its wealth, power, and population, feems very 
extraordinary ; even allowing it to have been cultivated with 
the utmoft diligence, by men well acquainted with every 
branch of agriculture. 

~ Before the [fraelites obtained the poffeffion of it, Mofes 
deferibes it as a country fingularly fertile and productive. 
See Deut. viii. 7, &c. Its wonderful fecundity was owing 
to feveral circumftances ; fuch as the excellent temperature 
of the air, which was never fubject to exceflive heats or colds, 
the regularity of its feafons, e{pecially the former and latter 
rain, and the natural fatnefs and fertility of its foil, which 
required neither dunging nor manuring. It was famous for 
its large and delictous grapes, for its palm-trees, and its 
dates, for its balfam fhrub which produced the celebrated 
balm of Gilead, for the con{tant verdure of its fruit trees, 
and for its citrons and its oranges. Its vines yielded grapes 
twice, and fometimes thrice, in a year 5 1ts honey was abun- 
dant ; its inhabitants cultivated fugar-canes with great affi- 
duity ; and their cotton, hemp, and flax, were moltly of 
their own growth and manufaéture. Its vicinity to Libanus 
afforded them an ample fupply of cedars, cypreffes, and 
other ftately and fragrant trees. ‘They fed large herds of 
cattle, both great and {mall, and their hilly country afforded 
them not only variety and plenty of pafture, but alfo of wa- 
ter, that defcended thence into the vallies and low lands, 
which it fertilized. But the moft fertile pafture-grounds 
were on each fide of the river Jordan, befides thofe of 
Sharon, or Sarona, the plains of Lydda, Jamnia, and fome 
others, which were then juftly famed for their fecundity. 
As for fifth, their rivers, the lake of Tiberias, and the Me- 
diterranean fea, afforded great plenty and variety. The 
lake Afphaltites yielded abundance of falt, with which they 
feafoned and preferved their fifh, and which Galen affirms to 
have been preferable to any other. It ought further to be 
confidered, that the country was then inhabited by an induf- 
trious people, who knew how to improve every inch of this 
land, and had made even the molt defert and barren places 
to yield fome kind of produce, by proper care and manure, 
fo that the very rocks, which now appear quite naked, pro- 
duced corn, pulfe, or pafture; for every little hillock was 
formed into a terrace covered with mould, which, through 
the lazinefs of fucceeding proprietors, has been fince wafhed 
off by rains and florms. ‘The fecundity of Paleftine hath 
been extolied even by Julian the apoftate, a {worn enemy to 
Jews and Chriftians, who frequently, in his Epiitles, men- 


tions the perpetuity, as well as excellence and great abun- 
dance of its fruits and produce. ‘The vifible effeéts of di- 
vine difpleafure, which this country has felt, not only under 
"Titus Vefpafian, but much more y ae that emperor’s Lime, 
in the inundations of the northern barbarians, of the Sara- 
cens, and of the more cruel and deftruétive Chrillians, 
during the holy war, and in the oppreffion it now feels 
under the ‘Turkifh yoke, are caufes more than fofficient to 
have reduced the far greater part:of the country into a 
mere defert. If we were to judge by its prefent appear- 
ance, nature itfelf has rendered it incapable of Aa eit 
tion. 

The land of Canaan was divided into two unequal parte, 
of which the weltern was contiderably the greater, by the 
river Jordan, which rifes in the mountains of Hermon (a 
branch of the mountains of Libanus), and running fouth 
through the lake of Gennefareth, or the fea of Tiberias and 
Galilee, after a courfe of 150 miles, lofes itfelf in the 
Afphaltite Lake, or the Dead Sea. See Aspuartite 
Lake. 

The country to the eaft of Jordan was given to the tribes 
of Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manaffeh ; the king- 
dom of Moab lay to the fouth; the kingdom of Ammon to 
the eaft of Gad; and the mountains of Hermon bounded 
Manaffeh to the north-eaft, beyond which lay Trachonitis 
and Iturea. Weft of the Jordan, to the north, were placed 
Naphtali on the river, and Afher, which bordered on Phe- 
nicia and the Mediterranean. Zebulun and Iffachar had 
inland diftris ; but the other half tribe of Manaffeh and 
Ephraim reached from the fea to the river. Dan (upon the 
coaft) and Benjamin, were fouth of Ephraim, and north of 
Simeon and Judah. The country allotted to Simeon bor- 
dered upon the Mediterranean, and extended to Egypt ; 
but the Philiftines, who inhabited the coa{t, were never 
entirely driven out of their pofleffions. The country of 
Judah bordered upon the Dead Sea, which feparated it 
from the kingdom of Moab (for both Simeon and Judah 
lay confiderably more fouth than the tribe of Reuben), and 
adjoined the mountainous country of Idumza, or Edom, 
and Arabia Petrea, to the fouth. The next remarkable 
divifion, next to the diflributioa, by lot, among the twelve 
tribes, was made by king Solomon, who divided his king- 
dom into 12 provinces, or diltriG&s, each under a peculiar 
officer; but the moft fatal divifion of all was that which 
obtained under his impradent fon Rehoboam, when ten of 
the twelve tribes revolted, under the condu&t of Jeroboam, 
who became head of this new monarchy, ityled the kingdom 
of Ifracl, in oppofition to that of Judah, the title which 
diftinguithed the maimed kingdom of Rehoboam, from that 
time downwards. Under the fecond temple the diftin@tion 
latted a confiderable time, and the fame fanguinary hatred 
and hofuilties continued between thefe two kingdoms ; that 
of Ifrael taking the name-of Samaria, from its capital. See 
SAMARIA. 

After the return from the Babylonian captivity, the eaft- 
ern divifion of the land of Canaan was called Perea (more 
properly the country which had belonged to Reuben and 
Gad, for the northern part, fometimes called Gaulonitis, 
was included in the diftri& of Trachounitis), and the weftern 
part was divided into Galilee to the north, Judea to the 
fouth, and Samaria inthe middle. See each of thefe articles. 
Judea Proper extended from the Dead Sea and the Medi- 
terranean to Egypt, and included the countries of Benjamin, 
Dan, and Simeon, befide that of Judah. Under the 
Romans the land began to be divided into tetrarchies and 
toparchies: the larger were thofe of Judea, Samaria, and 
Galilee, upper and lower; the leffer, thofe of Geraritica, 
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Sarona, and others of lefs note; all which lay on this fide 
of the Jordan. The reft, on the other fide, were thofe of 
Gilead, Perea, Gaulonitis, Auranitis, Batanea, and De- 
capolis. Jofephus (Antig. |. xiv. c. 10.) mentions another 
divilion, made in the time of Gabinius, into five diftriéts, 
or, as he flyles them, ov/2gix, or councils, agreeably to the 
Roman manner ; thefe were Jerufalem, Jericlso, and Se- 
phoris, on this fide of Jordan; and Gadaris and Amathus 
on the other. ‘The whole country was alfo called Paves- 
Fine (which fee}, from the Paleftines: or Philiftines, who 
inhabited the wettern coafts, and were firft known to the 
Romans; but it was more commonly called Jup £4 (which 
fee), or Juda Paleftina, from Judah, whofe tribe was the 
molt conliderable of the twelve, and pofleffcd the fineft and 
mott fertile part of the whole. Chriftians, as well as Jews, 
have dignified it with the title of ** Holy Land ;’’ partly on 
account of its metropolis, fuppofed to have been the centre 
of God’s worfhip, and his peculiar habitation ; but chiefly 
for its being the mative country of Jefus Chrift, and the 
f{cene on which he-accomplifhed the great work of our re- 
demption. It has alfo beer diftinguifhed by other appella- 
tions; fuch as the ** Land of Promiie,”’ the ** Land of 
God,” the * Land of Ifrael,”? and fomctimes, byway of 
pre-eminence, “‘the Land.’ In modern writers, ali dif- 
tinction is frequently lott in the general name of Syria, 
which is piven to the whole country eaft of the Mediterra< 
uean, between the fea and the defert. As many of the oid 
izhabitants of the north-weft of the Jand of Canaan, parti- 
cularly on the coaits of Tyre and Sidon, were net driven 
out by the children of Hrael, this tract feems to have re- 
tained the name of Canaan a loug while after thofe other 
parts of the country, which were better inhabited by the 
ifraelites, had loft the faid name. The Greeks called this 
traét, inhabited by the old Canaanites, along the Mediterra- 
nean fea, Pua@nicia (which fee); the more inland parts, 
as being inhabited partly by Canaanites, and partly by Sy- 
rians, Syro-Pheenicia; and hence the woman faid by St. 
Matthew (ch. xv. 22.) to be a woman of Canaan, whoie 
daughter Jefus cured, is faid by St. Mark (ch. vil. 26.) to 
be a Syro-Pheemcian by nation, as fhe was a Greek by na- 
tion and language. ‘he principal mounta'ns of the lard of 
Canaan or Paleitive are Libanus or Lebanen, Anti-Libacus, 
Hermon, Tabor, Carmel, Olivet, Calvary, Moriah, and 
Gihon, which fee refpeively. The muit noted wulies weve 
the valley of Bieffing, or Berakhah, in the tbe of Judah, 
on the weft fide cf the lake of Sodom, and in the wilderne fs 
of Tekoah ; the vale of Siddim, famed for the overthrow of 
‘Chedorlaomer and his confederate kings (Gen. xiv. 2, &e.)}, 
and for the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, now forming 
the Afphaltité lake ; the valley of Shaveh, or royal valley, 
where the king of Sodom met vi€torious Abraham, after 
sthe defeat of the confederate kings; 1} 
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the vale of Salt, in 
which the Edomites were fubdued-by David and Amaziah 
(2 Sam. viii. 1 2°Kings, xiv. 7.)5 the valley of Jezreel, 
‘famed for the death of Jezebel, the idolatrous wife of Ahab; 
the valley-of Mamre, famous for the oak under which Abra- 
ham dwelt, about 15 miles from Hebron, and 25 from Jeru- 
-falem ; the vale of Rephaim, or of the Titans and Giants, 
near the city of Jerufalem; the vale of Jehofhaphat, in or 
near Jerufalem; the valley of Hinnom, near the walls of 
Jerufalem, notorious for the fuperttitious and bloody rites 
performed there in ancient times; the valley of Zeboim, 
near the Dead Sea ; the valley of Achor, near Jericho; the 
valley of Bochim, or of the mourners (Judg. ii. 1, &c.), 
at a {mall diftance from Jerufalem ; and the valley of Elah, 
famous for the defeat and death of Goliath by David, 
and for the victory which the Ifraelites obtained againit the 
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Philitines (1 Sam. xvii. 2, &c.). The country had alfo 
feveral. noted plains, the molt remarkable of which is that 
through the midit of which lay the courfe of the river Jordan, 
computed to be about 150 miles in length, from the city of 
Scythopolis northward to the Afphaltite lake. In this 
country were alfo feveral forefts, fuch as thofe of Hareth, of 
Ephraim, of Lebanon, in which Solomon had a fumptuous 
palace, and of Bethel. The feas of Canaan are commonl 
reckoned five ; viz. the Mediterranean, called by the facred 
writers the Great Sea; the Dead Sea or lake of Sodom; 
the Sea of Tiberias; the Samachonite Sea or lake ; and the 
Sea of Jazer. The moft confiderable river is Jorpan, 
which fee. For a further account of this couztry and its 
inhabitants, fee Canaanites and PacesTine. 

Canaan, in Geography, a thriving townfhip of America, 
in Lincoln county, and diftn&t of Maine, feated on Keane- 
beck river, about feven miles north of Hancock, incorpo- 
rated in 1785, and containing 454 inhabitants.x—Alfo, a 
townfhip of Grafton county, in New Hamphhire, 10 miles 
E. of Dartmouth college; incorporated in 1761, and con- 
aining, in 3740, 483 inhabitants —Alfo, a townhhip: of 
thfteld conatv, in Connecticut, E. of Houfatonick ri- 
with Mafflachuietts on the noth. It has a forge and 
and furnifhes excelent tron. The mountains 
ble minerals, particularly lead and iron. It is 
diitaat Co miles from New Haven, and 49 N.W., from Hart- 
ford.— lio, a townfhip of Eiiex county, in Vermont, be- 
ing the north-eaflernmo!t town ia the flate—Alfo, a town- 
fu:p of Columbia couaty, in New York, between Kinder- 
hook on the weft, and Maflachufetts on the eat. It has 
6692 inhabitants, including 35 flaves. ; 

CANAANITES, in Scripiure Hiflory, the pofterity of 
Canaan by his eleven fons, who are fuppofed to have fertled 
in the lend of Canaan, foon after the difperfion of Babel. 
Five of thefe are known to have dweit in the land of Ca- 
naan; viz. Heth, Jebus, Hemor, or Amor, Girgafhi, and 
Hevi or Hivi; aud thefe, together with their father Ca- 
naan, became the heads of fo many nations. Siaa or Sini 
was another fon of Canaan, whofe fettlement is not fo pre- 
cifely afcertained ; but fome authors infer, from the affinity 
of the names, that the defert of Sin, and mouut Sinai, were 
the place of his abode, and that they were fo called from 
him. ‘he Hittites inhabited the country about Hebron, 
as far as Beer-fheba, aad the brook Befor, reckoned by 
Mofes the fouthern limits of Canaan. ‘The Jebufites dwelt 
near them oa the north, as far as the city of Jebus, fince 
calied Jerufalem. The Amorites pofliefitd the country on 
the ealt fide of Jordan, between the river Arnon on the 
fouth-ealt, and mount Gilead on the north, afterwards the 
lot of Reuben and Gad. The Girgafhites lay next above 
the Amorites, on the ea fide of the fea of ‘Viberias, and 
their land was afterwards poflefled by the half tribe of Ma- 
naffeh. The Hivites dwelt northward, under mount Liba- 
nus. The Perizzites, who make one of the feven nations 
of the Canaanites, are fuppofed, by Heylin and others, to 
be the defcendants of Sina or Sini; and it is probable, fince 
we do not read of their abode in cities, that they lived dif- 
perfed, and in tents, like the Scythians, roving on both fides 
of the Jordan, on the hills and plains ; and that they were 
called by that name from the Hebrew, pharatz, which fig- 
nifies to difperfe. ‘The Canaanites dwelt in the midft of all, 
and were {urrounded by the reft. This appears from the 
facred writings to have been the refpeCtive fituation of thofe 
feven nations, which are faid to have been doomed to de- 
{truétion. for their idolatry and wickednefs, when the Ifrael- 
ites firft invaded their country. The learaed have not ab- 
folutely determined whether the nations proceeding from 
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Canaan’s other fix fons fhould be reckoned among the in- 
habitants of the land of Canaan. ‘The prevalent opinion is, 
that they were not included. As to the cultoms, manners, 
arts, {ciences, and language of the feven nations, that in- 
habited the land of Canaan, they mutt, from the fituation 
they feverally occupied, have been very different. ‘Thofe 
who inhabited the fea-coaft were merchants, and by reafon 
of their commerce and wealth {cattered colonies over almolt all 
the iflandsand maritime provinces ofthe Mediterranean, See 
Pwanrcia. The colonies which Cadmus carried to Thebes 
in Bocotia, and his brother Cilix into Cilicia, are faid to 
have proceeded from the ftock of Canaan. Sicily, Sardinia, 
Malta, Cyprus, Corfu, Majorca, Minorca, Gades, and 
Ebutris, are fuppofed to have been peopled by the Canaan- 
ites. (See Bocrarr’s Canaan.) ‘he other Canaanites, 
whofe fituation was inland, were employed partly i paflur- 
age, and partly in tillage, and they were allo well {killed in 
the exercife of arms. ‘Thofe who dwelt in the walled cities, 
and who had fixed abodes, cultivated the land; and thofe 
who wandered about, as the Perizzites feem to have done, 
grazed cattle, or carried arms; fo that among the Ca- 
naanites, we difcover the various clafles of merchants, and, 
confequently, mariners; of artificers, foldiers, 'thepherds, 
and hufbandmen. We learn, alfo, from their hiltory, that 
they were all ready, however diverfified by their occupations 
or local interefts, to join in the common caufe: that they 
were well appointed for war, both offenfive and defentive ; 
that their towns were well fortified ; that they were fufli- 
ciently furnifhed with military weapons and warlike cha- 
riots; that they were daring, obftinate, and almolt invinci- 
ble ; and that they were not deltitute of craft and policy. 
Their language, we find, was well underftood by Abraham, 
who was an Hebrew, for he converfed readily with them on 
all occafionss but as to their mode of writing, whether it 
was originally their own, or borrowed from the Ifraelites, it 
is not fo eafy to determine. Their religion feems to have been 

referved pure till the days of Abraham, who acknowledged 
Melchifedek to be prieft of the moft high God; and Mel- 
chifedek was, without doubt, a Canaanite, or, at leatt, 
dwelt at that time in Canaan, in high efteem and venera- 
tion. 

But we learn from the feripture hiftory, that the Hittites 
in particular were become degenerate in the time of Lfaac 
and Rebekah ; for they could not endure the thoughts of 
Jacob’s marrying one of the daughters of Heth, as Efau had 
done. About this time, then, we may date the origin of 
thofe abominations which fubjeéted them to the divine dif- 
pleafure, and made them unworthy of the land which they 
poffeffed. In the days of Mofes, they were become incorri- 
gible idolaters ; for he commands the Lfraelites ** to deftroy 
their altars, and break down their images ({tatues or pil- 
lars), and cut down their groves, and burn their graven 
images with fire.’? And left they fhould pervert the Ifrael- 
ite’, the latter were ftri€tly enjoined not to intermarry with 
them; but “ to {mite them, and utterly deftroy them, nor 
fhew mercy upon them.”? Deut. vii. 1—5. They are ac- 
eufed of the cruel cuftom of facrificing men, and are faid to 
have paffed their feed through fire to Moloch. Levit. xviii. 
21. Their morals were as corrupt as their dodtrine ; adul- 
tery, bettiality of all forts, profanation, inceft, and all man- 
ner of uncleannefs, are the fins laid to their charge. The 
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p- 371.) as they were a fifter tribe of the Mizraim, refem- 

bled them in their rites and religion. They held a heifer, 

or cow, in high veneration, agreeably to the cuftoms of 

Egypt. ‘heir chief deity was the fun, whom they wor- 

mugpeds pore with the Baalim, under the titles of 
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Ourchol, Adonis, or Vhamuz. The Canaanites, at Byb- 
lus, Berytus, Sidon, and afterwards at ‘lyre, ufed, in imi- 
tation of the Egyptians, mournful dirges for the lofs of 
Adonis or Thamuz, who was the fame as ‘I'hamas and Ofj- 
rig in Egypt: and their meafures and harmony feem to have 
been very affeéting, and to have made a wonderful impref- 
fion on the minds of their audience. This infeétious mode 
of worfhip prevailed to fuch a degree, that the children of 
Ifracl_ were forbidden to weep, and make lamentation upon 
a feftival, See Nehem, viii g. 11. Joleph. Antiq. 1. xi, 
Cc. 5. p- 563. Among the Canaanites, this manifetta- 
tion of forrow was encouraged, and made part of their 
rites. 

As to the government of the Canaanites, they feem to 
have been comprehended in a great number of flates, under 
fubjeion to limited chiefs, or kings, as they are called ; 
and tranfacied all their bufinefs in popular aflemblies. 

When the meafure of the idolatries and abominations of 
the Canaanites was compleated, God delivered their coun- 
try into the hands of the Lraelites, who conquered it undet 
Jothua. However, they refifted with obftinate valour, and 
kept Jofhua employed fix years, from the time of his pafh- 
ing the river Jordan, and entering Canaan, in the year B.C. 
1451, to the year B.C. 1445, the fabbatical year beginning 
from the autumnal equinox ; when he made a divifion of the 
land among the tribes of Ifrael, and retted from his con- 
queils. As God had commanded this people, long before, 
to be treated with rigour (See Deut. vii. 2.), Jofhua extir- 
pated great numbers, and obliged the rett to fly, fome into 
Africa, and others into Greece. Procopius fays, they firft 
retreated into Egypt, but advanced into Africa, where they 
built many cities, and fpread themfelves over thofe vai 
regions, which reach to the ftraits, preferving their old lan- 
guage, with little alteration. In the time of Athanafius, 
the Africans ftill faid they were defcended from the Ca- 
naanites ; and when afked their origin, they anfwered, ‘‘ Ca- 
nani.” It is agreed, that the Punic tongue was nearly the 
fame as the Canaanitifh or Hebrew. , 

After the Canaanites had been {ucceflively defeated, and, 
at length, difperfed and reduced, the Anakims, a fierce and 
barbarous race, who inhabited fome of the mountains of the 
land, of a diftin& origin from the Canaanites, were invaded 
and cut off; and thus, by degrees, the Ifraelites became 
matters of the greateft part of the land of Canaan. How- 
ever, the Canaanites of feveral denominations were ftrong 
and powerful, and retained no mean fhare of the country ; 
and, for 19 or 20 years, the remainder of Jofhua’s days, 
they were very little molefted. At length, when the divifion 
was completely fettled, the Canaanites were, on all fides, 
invaded again by the tribes of Ifrael, who wifhed .to drive 
them out of their refpective lots. However, in the confliéts 
thus occafioned, the contending parties feem to have been 
pretty equally matched ; fo that although multitudes of the 
Canaanites were flain in the wars with Jofhua, and many of 
them fled in queft of more quiet habitations, yet, after all 
their calamities, they appear to have been little inferior to 
the Ifraelites ; nor do we find that any one tribe of them 
was mifling, except the Girgafhites, who, it is faid, fled 
into Africa, and fettled in that country. . Thus it appears, 
that fome of the more immediately devoted nations, viz. the 
Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, Hivites, and Jebufites, 
were allowed to dwellin common with the children of Ifrael 
in their promifed land. See Judges, ch. i. ii. For this 
exercife of mercy and toleration reafons of a political and re- 
ligious nature have’ been affigned. Thus the Ifraelites were. 
prevented from finking into a fluggifh and inaGtiye ftate, as 
they had enemies to excite and exercife their courage, and 
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to keep up among them martial ‘difcipline ; they were thus 
preferved ina condition of immediate dcependance on God, 
and direéted to look conltantly to him for fuccour ; and it 
was thus provided, that no pare of the country, which was 
too cxtenfive to be every where inhabited by the I[fraelites 
at their firft fettlement, fhould be left defolate, fo as to be- 
come a refuge for wild beafts, which, by their increafe, 
might prove a more dreadful and pernicious enemy than the 
Canaanites. Beldes, it has been very juftly alleged, that 
though the order for extermination was pofitive and abfo- 
lute, the promife of power to fulfil it was limited and con- 
ditional. It was not till after the [fraclites had forfaken 
the Lord, and worfhipped other gods, that the Lord would 
no more enable them to expelthe Canaanites. Tie Canaan- 
ites feem to have been able to have maintained their ground 
in feveral parts of the country, and particularly in Jerufa- 
lem, till the reign of David; when that city, which had 
been held by the Jebufites, was taken by ftorm. They 
were alfo invaded in Gezer by Pharaoh; their city was 
burnt, and they were all put to the fword. Thus oppreffed 
by the Ifraelites on one hand, and by the mighty power of 
Egypt on the other, the remaining Amorites, Hittites, 
Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebufites, were reduced, in the 
reign of Solomon, to a ftate of flavery, and employed in the 
labour of carrying on his vaft and fumptuous works; and 
this feverity was entailed on their pofterity. 1 Kings, ix. 
20, 21. Ezra, ii. 55. 58. Nehem. xi. 3. Although upon 
their firft reduétion, they became profelytes to the Jewifh 
religion, yet it has been thought, that they were diftin- 
guifhed from the Jews, and reckoned of a more ignoble 
blood, born to drudgery. Among the tribes of the Ca- 
naanites above enumerated, who became fubjeé to the yoke 
of Solomon, the Canaanites, peculiarly fo called, are omitted. 
Thefe, we may therefore conclude, bore no part of the 
burden impofed upon the others; but remained free and in- 
dependent in their poffeffions on the fea-coaft, rofe after- 
wards to great celebrity, and, continually improving ‘them- 
felves in navigation, commerce, and the ufeful arts, were 
comprifed under the appellation of Phoenicians. Anc. Un. 
Hitt. vol. i. 

The deftruGtion of the Canaanites, and the expulfion of 
them from their country by a divine order, whilft fome of 
them were allowed to remain in oppofition to this order, 
have afforded a theme, on which f{ceptics and infidels have 
vehemently declaimed ; and which they have urged as an 
unanfwerable objetion‘either to the truth of the fcripture 
hiftory, or, admitting the faét, to the moral providence of 
God. This objeétion has been lately ftated in its full force 
by a learned commentator and critic (Dr. Geddes) in the 
preface to the 2d volume of his “ Tranflation,” and alfo in 
the 1ft volume of his Critical Remarks,” p. 422, &c.; 
‘and inftead of obviating it by argument, or admitting the 
fafficiency of the folution of the difficulty, propofed by other 
ingenious and learned writers, he boldly cuts the Gordian 
knot, refpe€ting the order fuppofed to be given by God for 
‘the extermination of the Canaanites ; deeming this method 
preferable to the unfuccefsful endeavours of other ferip- 
tural writers to -untie it. Inftead of acceding to any of 
the arguments which have been empleyed in defence, or 
even in extenyation, of this fuppofed cruel and fanguinary 
meafure, he denies that any fuch order proceeded from God, 
or even fromthe mouth of Mofes. He fufpeéts it te be 
** the fabrication of fome pofterior Jew, to jultify the cruel- 
ties‘of his nation.”” Of courfe, he difputes the abfolute and 
univerfal infpiration of the Hebrew writers. It is befide our 
‘purpofe to enter at large into the difcuffion of this fubje&. 


But when we confider, that the extermiaation of the Ca- 
naanites forms a leading and prominent part of the fcripture 
hiftory, and that it is, more direétly or indireétly, referred 
to as the confequence of a divine order, in a great variety of 
paflaves, the idea of the fabrication of fuch an order bya 
pollerior Jew, feems to us to be altogether inadmiffible. 
‘Lhe account of this event, and of the circumf{tances fucceed- 
ing and attending it, pervades the whole Jewith hiftory ; and 
if we fuppofe that the providence of God had no concern in 
the conduét and execution of it, we mutt be led to admit a 
great number of fabrications and interpolations in the de- 
tailed account which the feripture has given us of it, and 
we fhall ultrmately undermine the truth of the hittory itfelf, 
and find it difficult to determine what part of it is authentic 
and true and what is forged and faife. But we are of opt- 
nion, that the objeétion itfelf, which has been repeated by 
‘Tindal, Morgan, and Bolingbroke, and laft of all by the 
author of the “ Age of Reafon,” has been as often fatis- 
factorily refuted. ‘To this purpofe it has been argued, that 
the Canaanites were guilty not only of the groffeft idol- 
atries, but of the moft cxecrable vices, fome of which have 
been thought to deferve death, and have been fo pumifhed in 
all civilized countries. God exprefsly declares, after warn- 
ing the Ifraelites againft thefe abominable crimes, that be- 
caufe of thefe things * he abhorred thofe nations and caft 
them out.””. Lev. xx. 23. It is plain then, that the wick- 
ednefs of the Canaanites was the true caufe of the punifh- 
ment that was inflitied upon them; and accordingly it is 
given as a reafon why they were not long before expelled 
and deftroyed, that the “ iniquities of the Amorites was 
not yet full.”? Gen. xv. 16. It was not, therefore, till the 
meafure of their fins was compleated, and their wickednefs 
became univerfal and incorrigible, that the threatened judg- 
ment was infli@ed. Now can it be denied, that God, who 
is the fovereign arbiter of life, and who may, and a€tually 
does, whenever he pleafes, take away men’s lives without 
injuftice, may in ju judgment cut fhort the lives of per- 
fons for their crimes, and bring general deftru@tion even 
upon communities of people or nations? Why, it may be 
afked, fhould the deftru€tion of a fmall part of the inhabi- 
tants of the earth be pronounced to be incompatible with 
the divine attributes, while the deftruétion of the whole 
world by the deluge is pafled by without any comment ? 
The general deftru@ion of the human race in the 
latter cafe, and the partial extermination of the Canaan- 
ties, are to be accounted for upon precifely the 
fame principle. In both cafes it was the enormous wick- 
ednefs of the people which drew upon them fuch fignal 
punifhment. ‘This kind of punifhment of individual or na- 
tional wickednefs may ferve the purpofe of inftru€tive ex- 
ample and warning to the world in general ; and im the cafe 
before us it was highly expedient, and even neceffary for 
the inftruction of that age of mankind, that the Supreme 
Ruler fhould make a fignal and ftriking example of a nation 
fo far funk in idolatry and corruptions of all kinds, as all 
the inhabitants of Canaan are faid to have been, With re- 
fpe& to the mode of the punifhment of the Canaanites, it 
may be obferved, that if God had deftroyed them by famine 
or by pettilence, if he had caufed fire from heaven to con- 
fume them, or exterminated them by an imundation or an 
earthquake, none could have prefumed to arraign the 
wifdom and juftice of his proceedings; although in ¢a- 
lamities of this public nattire infants muft have fuffered 
as well as the parents; and among the adults fome in- 
nocent individuals muft have been mvolved in the coms 
mon ruin. In fuch a cafe it could nat have been faid, 
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that this was contrary to the law of nature, or that it was 
not conformable to the ufoal condudt of Providence. But 
then it would not have been fo apparent, that this calamity 
of their extermination was inflicted by way of punifhment 
for theiv idolatry and deteltable wickednefs. It might pol- 
fibly have been attributed to fome natural caute, or have 
been regarded as an unaccountable and fortuitous event. 
But when they were ordered to be exterminated for their 
abominable crimes by an exprefs command of God, attetted 
by a feries of the mofl amazing miracles and divine inter- 
politions ; and this was appointed to be executed by ano- 
ther nation, peculiavly fet apart by their original conftitu- 
tion to the acknowledgment and worthip of the one true 
God, and of him only, and to whom God had given the 
moft excellent and’ holy laws, threatening them at the fame 
time with fimilar punifhments if they committed the like 
crimes :—in this cafe, the reafon of the judgment wasas ap- 

arent as when a malefactor is put to death by an oflicer of 
juttice for a crime, in execution of the fentence of a jutt 
magiltrate. Nor in fuch a procedure is there any thing, 
that can be proved to be inconfiflent with the wifdom and 
righteoufnefs of the Supreme Being, or contradictory to 
his own Jaws; fince there 1s no. law of nature that debars 
God from executing judgments on particular perfons, or 
guilty nations, for their crimes and vices, even to extermi- 
nation ; or from employing, if he thinks fit, one or more 
nations to execute his judgments upon others. La this in- 
ftance the word of God is in perfe@ harmony with his works 
and thofe manifeftations of the divine attributes that are 
difcernible in the book of nature. 

Although God cannot difpenfe with the abfolute and im- 
mutable obligations of doing whatever is juft and right ; yet 
a command from God may either make or imply fome change 
in the circumftances and relations of things, on which the 
moral fitnefs of the human conduct depends, and confe- 
quently it may be fit and right to do that in virtue of a di- 
vine command, which it would not have been fit to do with- 
out it. 

Lord Bolingbroke, indeed, (vol. iii, p. 305. vol. v. p 
148.) has compared the invafion of Canaan by the Ifraelites, 

~and what they did there, to the cruelties exercifed by the 
Spaniards in America, and to the ravages of the Huns un- 
der Attila, who, he fays, were much more merciful than 
they ; but he feems to forget the difference between thefe 
cafes; viz. that the latter had no motive or pretence, but 
their own ambition, avarice, and cruelty ; whereas the for- 
mer acted in execution of the exprefs command of God, and 
by a commiffion from him, the truth of which was confirm- 
ed by a feries of the moft extraordinary divine atteftations 
that the world ever faw. This can, therefore, furnifh no 
precedent for any other nation to do the like, except they 
can produce the fame or equal proofs of a divine commiffion. 
The fame general anfwer will fuffice for obviating feveral 
of the inferences deduced from this event by Dr. Geddes, 
ubi fupra. It would be a fufficient reafon for the extermi- 
nation of the Canaanites by the fword of the children of 
Ifrael, if, as is very poffible, this was the belt method 6f 
impreffing the minds of the Ifraelites themfelves with a juit 
idea of the heinous nature of idolatry, and to make fufficient 
rovifion againft their being fecuced into the fame abomina- 
le praétices. If their living only in the neighbourhood of 
idolatrous nations was fo unfafe for this people, as their 
hiftory fhews it to have been, what danger would they not 
have been in, if they had {pared the old inhabitants of Ca- 
naan, and fuffered them tolive unmolefted among them? It 
ought alfo to be confidered, that in all the other wars in 
which the Ifraelites might happen to be engaged, with their 


neighbouring nations, they were exprefsly enjoined to pur. 
fue different and more humane maxims, {paring all cacept 
fuch as were found bearing arms. In this particular cafe 
only they were exprefsly commanded to “ exterminate utter. 
ly.” That the Ifraclites were not influenced by the ufual 
paffions of conquerors, but aéted under an authority which 
controuled their natural defires, is manifelt from their fpar- 
ing even the cattle, and even refraining to appropriate to 
themfelves the treafure which they. found tn Jericho, which 
was the firfl fruits of their conquefts, and to be devoted to 
God. The Ifraclites have often been compared to barbar- 
ous conquerors and crucl murderers; but let other conquer- 
ors and aflaffins be produced, who refrained from plunder 
as they did, That they were not actuated by mere rage 
and revenge is evident from their having received no particu- 
lar provocation, not indeed having had any perfonal inter. 
courfe with the inhabitants of Canaan. Their motives muft, 
therefore, have been very different from thofe of common 
robbers and murderers ; and in the judgment of reafon, it 
is the motive that determines the nature of the aétion. It 
is alfo remarkable, that notwithftanding the paffion 
which the Ifraelites may be fuppofed to have had for 
war, which would have been inflamed by the rapidity of 
their conquefts, they were forbidden to extend them beyond 
the boundaries of the land of Canaan; and the conftitution 
of their government was altogether unfuited to extenfive em- 
pire. 

The learned Mr. Bryant in his Treatife on.the authenti- 
city of the Scriptures, (p. 245, &c.) argues againit the ob- 
jection which we have been confidering, that the Canaan- 
ites were ufurpers, and had a&ted in direét defiance of an 
ordinance of God, by feizing upon the land appropriated 
from the beginning to the catidven of Ifrael. Mofes, accord- 
ingly, intimates, that the land of Canaan was their peculiar 
inheritance, Deut. xxxii. 7, 8. In the Eufebsan Chronicle 
of Scaliger it is mentioned, that Canaan the fon of Ham, 
firft made an innovation in the world. ** He trefpaffed upon 
the rights of his brethren, and feized upon the land, which 
had been appropriated to God’s future people’? When the 
Itraelites, therefore, were brought to Canaan, they came to 
their own inheritance, and thofe who ufurped their proper- 
ty knew it, and knew by whom it had been appointed. 

After all, we may cbierve, that the order to exterminate 
utterly in the cafe of the Canaanites, though exprefled in 
abfolute terms, is fuppoted by fome to have been conditional 
in fact ; and that their lives were to have been {pared upon 
their fubmiffion, ard efpecialily upon their forfaking idola- 
try. Accordingly, it is plain in faét, that the LIfraelftes 
either did not underftand the command to be abfolute, or 
they knowingly tranfgrefled it, even in the beft and moft 
flourifhing ftate of their affairs. To this purpofe we have 
already remarked, that many of the Canaanites lived in fub- 
jection to the Ifraelites even to the times of their kings 
(1 Kings ix. 20, 21.); nor do we ever read that they were 
blamed for the favour they fhewed them. Moreover, the 
reafon and end for which the order for the extermination of 
the Canaanites was given, viz. left the children of Ifrael 
fhould be enticed by them into idolatry, entirely ceafed 
upon their fubmiffton, and abandoning their idol worthip, 
which was generally the cafe. DBelides, it is pretty clearly 
inferred, that this order was conditional, from the circum- 
ftance, that if the hearts of the Canaanites had not been 
hardened to oppofe the Ifraelites, they would not have been 
cut off. Joh. xi. 1, 20. Accordingly it has been alleged, 
that the feverity of the judgments inflicted upon the Ca- 
naanites for their extreme wickednefs, of which the Ifrael- 
ites were,the inftruments, was not executed in the degree or 
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to the extent which has been fuppofed. This has been 
maintained with great ftrength of argument by learned and 
impartial judges; by Maimonides and others of the firft ac- 
count among the Jews, and alfo by many Chriftians of our 
own and other countries. Grotius, in particular, on Deut. 
xx. ro, maintains, that the law, Exod. xxiii. 31, 32. and 
Deut, vii. 1, 2, was to be extended only to fuch of thefe 
people as did not furrender themfelves on being fummoned ; 
as is evident from Jofhua xi. 19,20. We fhall furtheradd, 
that idolatry, under the Jewifh theocracy, was a crime of 
peculiar malignity : and therefore, although God has not 
thought fit to enaét a general law obligatory on all mankind 
for punifhing idolaters with death, and without his appoint- 
ment it might not be executed; yet when it pleafed him 
for wife ends to fele@ a particular nation, and among them 
to ereét a peculiar facred polity, and to appoint that the 
worfhip of the one true God and of him only fhould be the 
very bafis of their conftitution, on which all their privileges, 
their national property, and their right to their country 
depended, it is evident, that under fuch a conftitution to 
revolt to idolatry and polytheifm was in the moft criminal 
fenfe to be traitors to the community : and of courfe to ar- 
raign a law for inflidting a capital punifhment upon idolaters 
under that particular conftitution is highly abfurd. Nor 
fhould it be forgotten, that the idolatry of the ancient Gen- 
tile world, and efpecially that of the inhabitants of Canaan, 
was by no means a fy{ftem of merely f{peculative opinions ; 
but a courfe of the mott atrocious and abominable pradfices, 
enjoining the cruel murder of numberlefs innocent children, 
as well as other human viétims, and the mott fhocking lewd- 
nefs, together with other vices of the moft deteftable na- 
ture. And furely it becomes a wife legiflator and the moral 
Sovereign of the univerfe to reftrain, by the molt authori- 
tative and awful fanétions annexed to his laws, the commif- 
fion of {uch deflructive vices as thefe. 

Mr. Wakefield, in his “* Reply to the Second Part of the 
Age of Reafon,” by Thomas Paine, fuggefts, that fome 
qualifications and foftenings in the cafe of many relations and 
occurrences in the {cripture hiltory, may be properly admit- 
ted, without any danger to the main fabric of revelation, 
upon the ground of exaggeration from national vanity, and 
the pride of individuals. Hence, he fays, we may prefume 
upon enlargement in the part of the narrative on the fplen- 
dour of their victories, the number of the flain, and the 
extent of their defolations. He further intimates, that the 
Jewifh hiftorians had been accuftomed to {peak of every 
tranfaction as prefcribed by the exprefs injunctions of Jcho- 
vah, when we are under no neceflity, as he conceives, of 
{uppofing a {pecific and actual interference in the cafe, but 
may very rationally, and in conformity to the rules of ac- 
cepted interpretation, have recourfe for a folution to that 
predominant and univerfal perfuafion, from their infancy, of 
the peculiar fuperintendance of Jehovah, not only over the 
political welfare of their tate, but the private concérns of 
individuals. He adds, that it is a point worthy of invetti- 
gation how far Jofhua, and his fellow foldiers, in conformity 
to the ferocious charaéter of the times, and the fanguinary 
propenfities of military men, may aétually have exceeded 
their commiffion, and indulged themfelves in unauthorized 
aéts of murder, rapine, and devaftation. Having collected 
a variety of opinions on this interefting fubje&t, we mutft re- 
fer for a further difcuffion of it to the authors already cited, 
and to the following publications: Leland’s Anfwer to 
Chriftianity as old as the Creation, vol. ii. p. 429, &c. Le- 
land’s Deiftical Writers, vol. ii. p. 446, &c. Prieftley’s In- 
ftitutes, vol. ii. p. 22, and Prieftley’s Notes on all the 
Books of Scripture, vol. i. Preface, Sermons, &c. by Jo- 
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feph Nicol Scot. vol. i. Lindfey’s Converfations on the Di- 
vine Government, p. 80—85. Bifhop of Lincoln’s Elements 
of Chiiftian Theology, vol. 1. p.70, &c. 

CANACA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, 
placed by Prolemy in the country of the Turdetani. 

CANACE, in Entomology, an Indian (pecies of Paririo, 
defcribed by Linnzus, the wings of which are angulated and 
blue, with a pale band ; beneath yellow, and green marbled. 
Amen. Acad. 

CANADA, fometimes called the Province of Quebec, in 
Geography, a country of North America belonging to Great 
Britain, bounded on the north by Hudfon’s bay, Eaft Main 
and Labrador, on the eaft by Labrador, the bay of St. 
Lawrence, and New Brunfwick, on the fouth by the United 
States, and on the wefl by Lake Winnipeg and parts of Ame- 
rica hitherto imperfectly defcribed. It is computed to ex 
tend from the gulf of St. Lawrence and ifle of Anticofti in 
the’ ealt, to the lake of Winnipeg in the welt, or from 64° 
to 97° W. long. 33 degrees, or about 2020 geographical 
miles, the breadth from the lake of Enie in the fouth, or 
N. lat. 43°, may extend at leat to N. lat. 49°, comprehend- 
ing 6 degrees, or 360 geographical miles. Others make its 
extent much more conliderable towards the north, and 
eftimate it at 500 miles. Its mean breadth is not above 200. 
It is now divided into two provinces, called Upper and 
Lower Canada; the former, which has been commonly de- 
nominated the Upper country, lies north of the Great Lakes, 
and is feparated from New York by the river St. Lawrence, 
here called the Cataraqui, and the lakes Ontario, and Erie. 
Its capital is Newark, or Niagara, on the Britifh fide of the 
Niagara ; befide which it has Kingfton, inhabited by emi- 
grants from the United States, and reckoned by fome the 
chief town. The latter lies on both fides of the river St. 
Lawrence, and has for its capital Quebec, the chief city of 
the whole country, Upper and Lower Canada are feparated 
by the river Utawas, or more precifely by a line, which 
commences at a ftone boundary on the north bank of lake 
St. Francis in the river St. Lawrence at the cove, W. of 
Point-au-Boudet, and runs thence northerly to Utawas 
river, and to its fource in lake Tomifcaning, and thence due 
north till it ftrikes the boundary of Hudfon bay, or New 
Britain. Upper Canada includes all the territory to the 
weftward and fouthward of the faid line, to the utmoft ex- 
tent of the country known by the name of Canada. The 
original population of this country confifted of feveral favage 
tribes, and it is faid to have been firit difcovered in 1497 by 
John and Sebaflian Cabot. The French were the firft Eu- 
ropeans who took poffeffion of it, and made their fettlement 
at Quebec in 1608. In the year 1759 Quebec was cap- 
tured by General Woife ; and Canada was ceded to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Paris in 1763. From this period 
till the year 1774 the internal affairs of the province were 
regulated by the ordinance of the governor alone. In pur- 
fuance of the Quebec bill, which was then paffed, a legifla- 
tive council was appointed by his majelly, and the number 
of its members was limited to twenty-three. But by an a@ 
pafled by the Britifh parliament in 1791, the executive power 
in each province was vefted in the governor ; and a legiflative 
council, and an afiembly, were appointed for each of the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, having power to 
make laws with the confent of the governor; but the king 
may declare his diffent at any time within two years after the 
bills are received, in which cafe they become void. The 
legiflative council of Lower Canada confilts of 15 members ; 
that of Upper Canada of feven. They are fummoned by 
the governor under the king’s authority, and appointed for 
life, unlefs they forfeit their office by an abfence of four 
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gears, or by {wearing allegiance to any foreign power, "The 
aflembly of Lower Sime a confilts of o members, and that of 
Upper Canada of 16; and they are chofen by the freeholders 
in im towns and diftri¢éts, ‘The affembly is not to continue 
longer than four years, but it may be diffolved fooner ; and 
the governor is bound to convene it at leatt once in each 
year. ‘Che governor, together with fuch of the exe- 
cutive council, as fhall be appointed by the king for the 
affairs of each province, are to be a court of civil jurifd:@ion 
for hearing rah determining appeals; fubject, however, to 
fuch appeals from their fentence as heretofore exitted. All 
lands in Upper Canada are to be granted hereafter in free 
and common focage; and alfo in Lower Canada, when the 
grantee fhall detfire it, fubjeét, neverthelefs, to alterations by 
an aét of the legiflature ; and the prefent fyitem of judica- 
ture in each province was eftablifhed by the oli bill of 
* But whillt the French laws were fuffered by the 

uebec bill to exilt, in order to conciliate the affeStions of 
the French inhabitants, who were attached to them, al- 
though the abolition of thefe laws would be favourable to 
the interefts of civil liberty; the criminal law of England 
was happily eltablifhed through every party of the country. 
The waole of Britifh America, Canada included, is fuper- 
intended by an officer ftyled governor-general of the four 
Britifh provinces in North America, who, befides other 
powers which he poffeffes, is commander in chief of all the 
Britifh troops in the four provinces, and the governments 
attached to them, and Newfoundland. Each of the pro- 
vinces has a lieutenant-governor, who, in the abfence of the 
governor-general, is invefted with all the powers requifite to 
a chief magiftrate. 

By an act paffed in the 18th year of his prefent majefty’s 
reign, the Britifh parliament has the power of making any 
regulations, that may be found expedient, refpecting the 
commerce and navigation of the province, and alfo of impof- 
ing import and export duties, reftri¢ted to the ufe of the 
province, and applied in fuch a manner as the laws made in 
the council and aflembly direét. 

Every form of religion is completely tolerated in both 
provinces; but the Roman catholic religion is that of a 
great majority of the inhabitants ; and by the Quebec bill of 
1774, ecclefialtics of that perfuafion are legally empowered 
to recover all the dues, which, before that period, they 
were accuftomed to receive, as well as tithes, from the Ro- 
man catholic inhabitants; neverthelefs, they cannot exact 
any dues or tithes from Proteftants, or from lands held by 
Proteftants ; although fuch lands might formerly have been 
fubjected to dues and tithes for the fupport of the Roman 
catholic church. TThefe dues and tithes are, however, {till 
to be paid to perfons appointed by the governor and referved 
in the hands of his majefty’s receiver-general, for the fup- 
port of the Proteftant clergy a€tually refiding in the pro- 
vince. By the a&t of the year 1791 it was alfo ordained, 
that the governor fhould allot ovt of all lands belonging to the 
crown, granted after that period, one-feventh for the benefit of 
the Proteflant clergy, to be folely applicable to their ufe; and 
it is required that all fuch allotments ‘hould be particularly 
{pecified in every grant of wafte-lands; otherwile the grant 
is void. ‘Lhe governor, with the advice of the executive 
council, is authorifed to conftitute parfonages or rectories, and 
to endow them out of thefe appropriations, and to prefent in- 
cumbents to them, ordainedaccording to the ritesot the church 
of England. The clergy of this church, in both provinces, 
confilt at prefent only of 12 perfons, includin the bifhop of 
Quebec; whereas thofe of the church of ome amount to 

120, viz. abifhop, three vicars-general, an’ 116 curates 
and miflionaries, all of whom are refident is ‘he lower pro- 
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vince, except five curates and miffionaries. The number 
of the diflenting clergy, in both ee is confiderably 
fmaller than that of the clergy of the church of England. 
The population of Upper Canada has been ftated by fome to 
amount to 40,000, by others to 20,c00 Britifh and French 
inhabitants, exclufive of 10,000 loyalilts, who are fettled 
in the upper parts of the province. tows Canada, accord- 
ing to a cenfus, ordered to be taken by general Haldimand 
in 1784, contained 113,012 inhabitants. Both provinces 
may probably now contain more than 150,000 setieie and 
their number is mulciplying both by a natural increafe and by 
emigrants from other countries. The number of favages has 
beeneltimated at 50,000. About nine-tenthsof the inhabitants 
of thefe provinces are Roman catholics ; and about five-fixths 
of thofe of Lower Canada are fuppofed to be of Frenchextrace 
tion. Some of the lower claffes of the French Canadians 
poffefs all the gaiety and vivacity of the people of France ; 
but others have, to appearance, a great deal of that fullennefs 
and bluntnefs in their mannerswhich is chara¢teriftic of thepeo- 
ple of the United States: vanity, however, is the predominant 
feature in the chara¢ter of allof them. Few of the men car 
read or write, and in this refpeét are much inferior to the 
women; but both men and women are funk in ignorance 
and fuperitition, and blindly devoted to their priefts. The 
French language is univerfally ufed ; Englith being reftriGed 
to the few Britith fettlers. The houfes in Lower Canada 
are in general well furnifhed with beds, in the French ftyle, 
very large, and raifed four or five feet high. The houfesace 
for the moit part built of logs; but they are much more 
compact and, better conftructed than thofe of the United 
States; the logs being fitted more clofely together, planed 
and white-wafhed externally, and generally lined with deal 
boards within. However, the inattention of the inhabitants 
to the admiffion of air, by occafionally- opening their wim- 
dows, renders them very difagreeable and even unwhole- 
fome. The expences of the civil lift in this province are 
eftimated at 20,000]. per annum, one-half of which is defrayed 
by Great Britain, and the other moiety by the province, out 
of the duties paid on the importation of certain articles, fuch 
as f{pirits, wine, fugar, molaffes, coffee, tobacco, falt, and 
playing cards. ‘The expence of the civil-litin Upper Canada 
is eftimated at about a fourth of that of the lower province. 
The military eftablifhment im both provinces, together with 
the repairs of fortifications, &c. is computed to coft Great 
Bnitain 100,000). annually ; and the like fum is chargeable for 
prefents to the Indians, and falaries toofficers employed among 
them in trade, &c. in Upper Canada. Thefe expences, how- 
ever, are thought to be counterbalanced by the advantages of 
the commerce with this country, which is faid to employ about 
7000 tons of fhipping annually. The imports into Canada 
confilt of earthen-ware, hard-ware, and hovfehold furniture, 
various articles of woollen, linen, and cotton, haberdafhery, 
hofiery, &c. itationary, leather, and its manufaétures, gro- 
cery, wines, {pirits; Weft Indian predice, &c. &c. cordage 
of every defcription, and the coarfe manufactures of iron. 
Some domeftic manufactures of linen and of coarfe wool- 
len cloths are carried on in moi parts of Canada; but 
the greater part of thefe articles is {upplied by Great Bri- 
tain. The exports from Canada confift of wheat, flour, 
bifcuit, timber, ftaves, and lumber of various kinds, dried 
fifh, oil, ginfeng, and various medicinal drugs, but princi- 
pally of furs and peltries. The eaftern part of Lower 
Canada, between Quebec and the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 
mountainous; and a few fcattered mountains alfo occur be- 
tween Quebec and the mouth of the river Utawas; but 
higher up the river St. Lawrence the face of the country is. 
flat. The foil confifts principally of a loofe dark-coloured 
earth. 
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carth, 10 or 12 inches deep, lying ona bed of cold clay. 
This thin mould, however, is very fertile, and yields pleuti- 
ful crops, although it is worked every year by the French 
Canadians, without being ever manured. ‘he manure 
chiefly ufed, fince the practice of manuring has been intro- 
duced, by thofe who are the befl farmers, is marle, which 
is found in great quantities in many places along the fhores 
of the river St. Lawrence. The foil of Lower Canada is 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of fmall grain. ‘Tobacco 
alfo thrives well in it, but the culture is neglected, except 
for private vfe; and more than half of what is ufed 1s im- 
ported. The {nuff produced from the Canadian tobacco is 
heldin great eftimation. Culinary vegetables arrive at great 
perfection in Canada, which is alfo the cafe with mott of 
the European fruits. The currants, goofeberries, and rafp- 
berries are very fine; the latter are indigenous, and are 
found very abundantly in the woods. A kind of vine is 
alfo indigenous ; but the grapes produced by it in its uncul- 
tivated {tate are very poor and four, and not much larger 
than fine currants. In the foreft there is a great variety of 
trees ; fuch as beech, oak, elm, ath, pine, fycamore, chef- 
nut, and walnut; and the fugar maple-tree is found in 
almoft every part of the country. Of this tree there are 
two kinds; the one called the {wamp maple, being generally 
found on low lands, and the other, the mountain or curled 
maple, from its growing upon high dry ground, and from 
the grain of its wood being beautifully variegated with little 
ftripes and curls. The former yields more fap thanjthe 
latter, but its fap affords lefs fugar. A pound of fugar is 
frequently procured from two or three gallons of the fap of 
the curled maple, whereas no more than the fame quantity 
can be had from fix or feven gallons of that of the fwamp 
tree. The maple fugar is the only fort of raw fugar ufed 
in the country parts of Canada, and it is alfo very generally 
ufed in the towns. See Sucar. 

The air of Lower Canada is very pure, and the climate 
uncommonly falubrious, except in the weftern parts of the 
province, high up the river St. Lawrence. From Montreal 
downwards the climate very much refembles that of the ftates 
of New England. This difference of falubrity in the two 
parts of the province is afcribed by Mr. Weld to the different 
afpects of the country; to the eaft, Lower Canada, like 
New England, is mountainous, but to the weft it is an 
extended flat. According to his account, the extremes of 
heat and cold are amazing ; Fahrenheit’s thermometer, in the 
months of July and Augutt, rifing to 96°, and yet in winter 
the mercury generally freezes. ‘he tranfitions from heat to 
cold are lefs fudden, and of courfe lefs injurious to the con- 
ftitution in Canada than in the United States; and the fea- 
fons are much more regular. The fnow begins to fall in 
November; which is the moft unpleafant, cold, and gloomy 
part of the year: but in December the clouds are generally 
diffolved, the froft fets in, and the {ky affumes a bright hue, 
continuing for weeks without a fingle cloud. The greatett 
degree of cold occurs in January, and it is fometimes fo in- 
tenfe, as to endanger a perfon, who is expofed to it, being 
froft-bitten ; but the coldeft days have intervals of warm 
weather. The winter in Canada is the feafon of general 
amufement; and the Canadians tranfport themfelves over 
the {now by means of their carioles and fledges, each of 
which holds two perfons and a driver, and is ulually drawn 
by one horfe, with aftonifhing {peed as well as great pleafure. 
With the fame horfe, fays Mr. Weld, it is poffible to travel 
80 miles in a day. ‘The Canadians contrive to guard againft 
the cold by feveral ftoves placed in their halls, from which 
flues pafs to their different apartments, and by double win- 
dows and double doors to their houfes, When they go 
abroad, they cover the whole body with furs, except the 
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eyes and nofe. In May the thaw comes on very fuddenly 
and in its progrefs, the ice in the river St. Lawrence ean 
with the noife of a cannon, and paffes towards the fea with 
a tremendous rapidity aud violence. As foon as the winter 
terminates, the rapid progrefs of vegetation is aftonifhing. 
Spring has fcarcely appeared before it is fucceeded by fume 
mer. In a few days the fields are clothed with the richeft 
verdure, and the trees regain their foliage. The grain 
fown in grain time in May affords a rich harveft by the latter 
end of July. At this feafon of the year, however, Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer feldom rifes above 84°; in July and Au- 
guilt it fometimes rifes to 96°. ‘The fall of the year is a 
molt agreeable feafon in Canada, as well as the fummer. It 
is obferved, that there is in general 2 difference of about 
three weeks in the length of the winter at Montreal and at 
Quebec ; and of courfe in the other feafons. When green 
peas, ftrawberries, &c. were entirely gone at Montreal, they 
were in full feafon at Quebec. 

Mr. Weld,to whom weare indebted fora great part of this 
article, (fee his ‘Travels, vol. i.) has pointed out fome incon- 
veniences attending the tenures of land in Canada, which 
ought to be removed; more efpecially as in fuch a climate 
there is no occafion for a barrier againft colonization. The 
botany of Canada differs little from that of the United 
States; and the chief fingularities in the zoology are the 
moofe, the beaver, and fome other animals defcribed by Mr. 
Pennant in his ar&ic zoology. The reindeer appears in the 
northern parts, and the puma and lynx are not unknown. 
Both the Canadas are much infefted with rattle-fnakes. The 
humming bird is not uncommon at Quebec. The mineralo- 
gy is of little importance; and though iron ores have been 
difcovered in various parts of the country, works for the 
{melting and manufa&turing of it have been ere€ted only at 
The 
works are now the property of the Britifh government. The 
bank of ore that fupplies them is nearly exhaufted. We 
learn from Kalm (vol. ii. 349.) that there are lead mines 
which yield fome filver ; and it is probable that copper may 
be found, as it appears in the fouth-weft of Lake Superior. 
Coal has not yet been difcovered in Canada. The country 
ftill remains to be examined, and it is highly probable that 
important difcoveries] might be made. Its chief natural cu- 
riofities feem to be its rivers, lakes, and cataraéts. 

One of the moft remarkable accidents which hiftory re- 
cords of this country, provided that it were fatisfactorily 
afcertained, is the earthquake of the year 1663, which ig 
{aid to have overwhelmed a chain of mountains of free-ftone 
more than 300 miles long, and changed the immenfe traé& 
into a plain. We fhall enumerate and defcribe the principal 
towns, lakes, rivers, and cataracts of this country in their 
proper places. 

CananA, bay of, lies on the eaft fide of the ifland of New- 
foundland, between White and Hare bays, which laft lies 
north of it. 

Canana creeks are three creeks of North America: one 
a water of Wood.creek, which it meets four or five miles 
N..N.W. of Fort Stanwix, or New Fort Schuyler. The 
other two are northern branches of Mohawk river; the up- 
per of which mingles its waters with the Mohawk in the 
townfhip of Herkemer, on the German flats, 16 miles be- 
low Olid Fort Schuyler, and is croffed by an ingenioufly con- 
ftruéted bridge ; the other empties into the Mohawk 13 
miles below. Both thefe creeks are long, rapid, and un- 
navigable Rtreams, and fupply the Mohawk with a confider- 
able acceffion of water. The lands adjoining them are rich 
and valuable, and furnifh inviting fettlements. 

Cawapa, /ea of, or fea of Huron, a name which might 
be given <o the large inland fea, that is formed by the lakes 
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Superior, Michigan, and Huron, and which is about 440 
miles in length, and more than too at its greateft breadth. 
See cach of thefe articles. 

Cawana Saga like. See Senea lake. 

CANADENSIS, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Trrrao, 
that inhabits Tludfon’s bay. The tail feathers are black, 
and at the tip tawny, and near the vo are two white 
{tripes. Ginel. This is fuppofed by late authors to be 
the male bird of the Linnwan Tretrao Canacr, which is 
deferibed as having the tail entire, with a white fpot behind 
the cars and noltrils, Syft. Nat. edit. 2. 
~  Canavensrs, a fpecies of Axpea, or Heron of the bald 
kind, diftinguifhed by the name of the brown crane of Ca- 
nada among Englifh authors. The forehead is naked and 
papillous ; body cinereous ; wings teftaceous on the outfide. 
Gmel. Odf. This is the brown and afh-coloured crane of 
Edwards, La Grue brune of Buffon, and La Grue de la 
Baye d’ Hudfon of Briffon. 

‘The length of this bird is three fect three inches. Bill 
three inches and three quarters long, of a dufky colour, 
with the tip of the upper mandible pale flefh colour. ‘The 
top of the head is covered with a red fkin thinly befet with 
hairs ; cheeks and throat whitifh ; head and neck cinereous ; 
upper part of the back, feapulars, and wing-coverts pale ru- 
fous margined with brown; breait, belly, thighs, and fides 
ath-coloured ; tail deep afh; legs and bare part of the thighs 
black. ‘This bird is peculiar to America. It fubfilts on 
corn, and Indian maize occafionally. Among the natives of 
North America it is known by the title of Samak-uche- 
chauk. 

CANAJOHARY, in Geography, a poft-town of North 
America in Montgomery county, New York, feated on the 
fouth fide of Mohawk river, and comprehending a large 
diftri& of fine country; 40 miles W. of Scheneétady, and 
56 miles from Albany. In the ftate cenfus of 1796, 730 
of the inhabitants appear to be electors. A creek of the fame 
name enters the Mohawk in this town. ‘This was the prin- 
"cipal feat of the Mohawk Indians, and abounds with apple- 
trees of their planting, from which is made excellent cyder. 

CANAKAMPALEAM, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
Myfore country ; 12 miles E. of Sattiemungulum. 

CANAL, Canalis, in general, denotes a long, round, 
hollow intlrument, through which a fluid matter may be 
conveyed. 

In which fenfe, it amounts to the fame with what we 
otherwife call a pipe, tube, channel, &c. Thus the canal of 
an aqueduét, is the part through which the water pafles ; 
which, in the ancient edifices of this kind, is lined with a 
coat of mattic of a peculiar compofition. 

Cana, a dud or pipe (as its derivation from the Latin 
Cana, a cane, or reed, feems to imply), in which fenfe it is 
ufed by anatomitts in defcribing the paffage through which 
fome of the animal fluids pafs: the term Canal has alfo been 
applied to denote any piece of water, efpecially if of a con- 
fiderable length in proportion to its width, and efpecially 
fuch as are flagnant, or have not the fall and natural motion 
which rivers have. Canals may be either for pleafure or or- 
nament, fuch as are common in the vicinity of palaces and 
great houfes ; or applied to the purpofes of inland navigation, 
The artificial carriages for conveying flreams of water for 
the fupply of cities or other purpofes, as was done by the 
famous aqueduct of antiquity, and in modern times by the 
new rivers near London, and others, have fometimes alfo 
been called Canals. 

The importance and utility of canals have been fo long 
and fo generally acknowledged, that it is hardly neceflary 


‘cited and encouraged by an immediate recompence. 


to introduce the fubje& with any obfervations to this pur- 
pofe, Few perlons have more attentively confidered or better 
underftood the political and commercial interefts of nations 
than the late Dr. Smith; and no one could be a more zea- 
lous advocate for the extention of inland navigation, as an 
effeual means of improving the country, in which it ts 
encouraged. ‘T’o this purpofe he obferves, in his ** Wealth 
of Nations” (vol. i. p. 229.), that good reads, canals, and 
navigable rivers, by diminifhing the expence of carriage, 
put the remote parts of the country more nearly upon a 
level with thofe in the neighbourhood of large towns; 
and on that account they are the greatett of all improve- 
ments. They encourage the cultivation of the remote parts, 
which mutt always be the molt extenfive circle of the coun- 
try. They are advantageons to towns, by breaking down 
the monopoly of the country in its neighbourhood ; and 
they are advautageous to all parts of the country; for 
though they introduce fome rival commodities into the 
old markets, they open many new markets to its produce. 
“ It is not more than 50 years ago,” fays he in 1776, 
when the firtt edition cf his work was printed, “ that fome 
of the countries in the neighbourhood of London, peti- 
tioned the parliament againit the extenfion of the tarn- 
pike roads into the remoter counties. ‘T‘hofe remoter coun- 
ties, they pretended, from the cheapnefs of labour, would 
be able to fell their grafs and corn cheaper in the London 
market than themfelves, and would thereby reduce their 
rents, and ruin their cultivation. ‘Their rents, however, 
have rifen, and their cultivation has been improved fince 
that time.” ‘ All canals,” fays an intelligent writer on 
this fubje€&t (See Phillips’s General Hiflory of Inland 
Navigation, Introd.), ‘* may be confidered as fo many 
roads of a Certain kind, on which one horfe will draw as 
much as 30 horfes on ordinery turnpike roads, or on 
which one man alone will tranfport as many goods as 
three men; and 18 horfes ufvally do on common roads. 
The public would be great gainers were they to lay out 
upon the making of every mile of a canal twenty times 
as much as they expend upon a mile of turnpike road ; 
but a mile of canal is often made at a lefs expence than 
the mile of turnpike: confequently there is a great induce- 
ment to multiply she number of canals.” 

The advantages refulting from canals, as they open an 
eafy and cheap communication between diftant parts of a 
country, will be ultimately experienced by perfons of vari- 
ous defcriptions : and more efpecially by the manufaGturer, 
the occupier or owner of land, and the merchant. The ma- 
nufaéturer will thus be enabled to colle& his materials, his 
fuel, and the means of fubfiftence, from remote diltri@s, 
with lefs labour and expence ; and to convey his goods to a 
profitable market. As canals multiply, old manufaétures 
revive and flourifh, new ones are eftablifhed, and the adjoining 
country is rendered populous and produdtive. To the occu- 
pier of land, canals are ufeful in a variety of ways. In fome 
cafes, they ferve the purpofes of draining and of irrigation ; 
in others, they furnifh manure at a cheap rate; and they 
facilitate the conveyance of the produce to places where it 
may be difpofed of to the greateft advantage. The land- 
owner mult of courfe be benefited, by the increafing value 
and advanced rent of his eltate, in confequence of the im- 
provement it receives from the induftry of the occupier, ex- 
The 
wholefale trader and merchant are likewife enabled to extend 
their commerce by means of canals ; as they can thus export 
greater quantities and varieties of goods from places remote 
from the fea, and eafily fupply a wider extent of mland 
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country with the commodities that are imported from fo- 
reign nations. Nor are they merely the means of extending 
and increafing foreign commerce, but they ferve alfo to 
create and augment an internal trade, which, with all the 
advantages attendant on foreign commerce, may probably 
far exceed it in extent, value, and importance. We might 
add, that an inland communication between parts of a coun- 
try, at a great diliance from one another, contribute to the 
fecurity, as well as to the extenfion of commerce, in the 
boifterous months of winter, and in times of war, when the 
navigation of the feas would be attended with danger. 
«© Were we to make the fuppofition of two ftates,’’ fays 
Mr. Phillips (ubi fupra), “ the one having all its cities, 
towns, and villages upon navigable rivers and canals that 
have an eafy communication with each other; the other pof- 
fefling the common conveyance of land-carriage ; and fappof- 
ing, at the fame time, both {tates to be equal as to foil, 
climate, and induitry ; commodities and manufactures, in 
the former ftate, might be exported 30 per cent. cheaper 
than in the latter; or, in other words, the firlt ftate would 
be a third richer and more affluent than the fecond.’’ Should 
it be objected, that navigable canals wafte or occupy too 
great a portion of land in the countries through which they 
pafs, the objection may be obviated by the confideration, 
that one mile of a canal, 14 yards wide, takes up little 
more than five acres of land. 

If we advert to fact, and confult the records of hiftory 
with regard to the ftate of different nations, we fhall find, 
that civilization and commerce have very much depended on 
the facility with which the inhabitants of remote dittnés 
have maintained intercourfe with one another, as well as 
with diftant countries. . As the ocean ferves to connect dif- 
tant countries, navigable rivers and canals unite the different 
provinces and diftricts of the fame country ; and as naviga- 
tion, by means of the ocean, produces an intercourfe and 
mutual exchange of productions between different kingdoms, 
inland navigation, in like manner, facilitates a communica- 
tion between different parts of the fame kingdom, and con- 
fequently promotes trade and induitry. In North America, 
the plantations have conftantly followed either the fea-coalt 
or the banks of the navigable rivers, and have fcarcely any 
where extended themfelves to any confiderable diltance from 
the one or the other. The nations that appear to have been 
firft civilized, were thofe that dwelt round the coaft of the 
Mediterranean fea, which, from a variety of circumftances, 
was extremely favourable to the early navigation of the 
world. Of all the countries on the coaft of the Mediterra- 
nean, Egypt feems to have been the firft, in which either 
agriculture or manufactures were cultivated and improved to 
any confiderable degree. Upper Egypt extends itfelf no- 
where above afew miles from the Nile, and in Lower Egypt 
that great river breaks itfelf into many different canals, 
which, aided by a Imall degree of art, feem to have afforded 
a communication by water-carriage, not only between all 
the large towns, but between all the confiderable villages, 
and even to many farm-houfes in the country ; nearly in the 
fame manner as the Rhine and the Maefe do in Holland at 
prefent. The extent or facility of this inland navigation 
was probably one of the principal caufes of the early im- 
provement of Egypt. The improvement in agriculture and 
manufactures feems likewife to have been of very great anti- 
quity in the provinces of Bengal ini the Eaft Indies, and in 
fome of the eaftern provinces of China. In Bengal, the 
Ganges and feveral other large rivers form a great number of 
navigable canals, in the fame manner as the Nile does 
in Egypt. The cafe is the fame in the eaftern provinces 


of China, where feveral large rivers form, by their different 
branches, a multitude of canals, and by communicating with 
one another afford an inland navigation much more extenfive 
than that either of the Nile or the Ganges, or perhaps of 
both of them united. It is remarkable, however, that nei- 
ther the ancient Egyptians, nor the Indians, nor the Chi- 
nefe, encouraged foreign commerce; but they all feem to 
have derived their extraordinary opulence from this inland 
navigation. On the otber hand, thofe nations that have 
been deftitute of the means of inland navigation, cither by 
rivers or canals, have remained from one age to the other in 
the fame barbarous and uncivilized ftate. This obfervation 
is exemplified in the ftate of al] che inland parts of Africa, 
and of that part of Afia which lies at any confiderable dif- 
tance north of the Euxine and Cafpian fea, the ancient Scy- 
thia, and the modern Tartary ard Siberia. The commerce 
that may be carried on by means of a river, which does not 
break itfelf into any great number of branches or canals, 
and which runs into another territory before it reaches the 
fea, can never be very confiderable ; becaufe it is always in 
the power of the nation who poffeffes that other territory to 
obftru& the communication between the upper country and 
the fea. Thus the navigation of the Danube isof very little ufe 
to the different ftates of Bavaria, Auftria, and Hungary, in 
comparifon of what it would be if any of them poffeffed the 
whole of its courfe till it falls into the Black Sea. To thefe 
general obfervations, we fhall fubjoin a brief account of the 
principal canals that have been formed among the nations of 
antiquity, and among foreign nations in later times; re- 
ferving the principal part of this article for an enumeration 
of the canals of our own country, and for an illuftration of 
the principles on which they are conftruéted, the regulations 
to which they are fubject, and the various ufes to which 
they are applied. 

In the hiftory of ancient nations we difcover various traces 
of canals, formed for military, agricultural, commercial, or 
other purpofes. The ‘ foffiones Philiftine”’ of Pliny (1. iii. 
c.16.), which were large canals at the mouth of the Eri- 
danus in Liguria, are afcribed by Mr. Bryant to the Ca- 
naanites, and particularly to the Caphtorim, who at a remote 
period migrated from Philiftim; and hence thefe outlets of 
the river were named “ Philiftinz.’? We learn from Hero. 
dotus (l,i. c. 174.) that the Cnidians, a people of Caria in 
Afia Minor, formed a defign of digging a channel through 
the ifthmus which joined their territory to the continent } 
but they relinquifhed the undertaking, becaufe they were 
interdiéted by an oracle. Strabo informs us (1. ix. p. 406, 
&c.). that canals and pits were dug in Becotia, at a very re- 
mote period of antiquity, for drawing off the water of the 


‘lake Copais, which would otherwife have overflowed the 


whole country. This lake near the fea terminates in three 
bays, which advance to the foot of mount Ptous, fituate be- 
tween the fea and the lake. From the bottom of each of 
thefe bays numerous canals were made to diverge and tra- 
verfe the mountain through its whole breadth, fome of 
which were more than a league in length, and others of a 
much greater extent. For the purpofe of excavating or 
of cleanfing them, very deep wells had been funk at ftated 
diftances on the mountain. The labour of forming and the 
expence of maintaining thefe canals muft have been immenfe. 
They have fince been almoft wholly negleéted, fo that moft 
of them are choaked up, and the lake feems to be gaining on 
the plain. The inhabitants of Babylonia or Chaldza guarded 
again{ft the detrimental inundations of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates by a great number of artificial rivers and canals, 
which ferved to diftribute the waters, to benefit the country 
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in general, and to effe& an eafy communication and inter- 
courfe between the occupiers of different parts of the country. 
‘I'he Euphrates, according to Ptolemy (Ll. v. ¢. 17.), above 
Jubylon, near a town in Mefopotamia, called Sipphara, 
divides itfelf into two branches, one running to Babylon, 
and the other to Seleucia, where it falls into the Tigris. 
The latter, fays Pliny (1. vi. c. 26.), was partly artificial ; 
and he places Seleucia at the confluence of the Tigris and 
Vuphrates, adding that the Euphrates was conveyed te it by 
acanal. Prideaux, (Conn. b.ii. parti. p. 103.) on his au- 
thority, fuppofes that branch to have been artificial, and 
aaferibes it to Nebuchadnezzar. Between thefe two branches 
an artificial canal was cut from the Euphrates, above Baby- 
Jon, to the ‘Tigris at Apamea, Go miles below Seleucia. 
This canal, which was large and navigable, was called Naar- 
‘maleha, whieh fee. From the Naarmalcha the emperors 
"Vrajan and Severus, in their wars with the Parthians, dug a 
new canal to the ‘Tigris, near Coche on the welt, and Cte- 
fiphon on the calt fide of that river. At the diltance of Soo 
furlongs from Babylon, to the fouth was another canal, called 
by Arrian (Exped. Alex. 1}. vil.) Pallacopas, end by Appian 
( Bell. Civil. 1. 11.) Pallacotta, derived from the branch of the 
Euphrates that paffed through Babylon and conveyed water 
to certain lakes or marfhes inChaldawa. On this canal, or river, 
as Arrian calls it, Alexander failed from the Euphrates to 
thefe lakes. Strabo (1. xvi.) deferibes the courfe of this 
canal, without naming it. But it is impoflble to trace out, 
with accuracy, thefe and the other numerous branches and 
canals which watered the ancient country of Babylon, which 
fee. Many of thofe that were formerly confiderable are now 
loft; and others have been formed fince, that did not exilt 
in ancient times; for a country fo much watered, fo low in 
fituation, and fo fubje&t to the violence of extraordinary in- 
undations from the two large rivers, the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, and fo neglected as it has been for feveral ages, mult 
have often and very confiderably changed its face fince the 
time of Ptolemy ; and it is almoft impoffible to defcribe it 
fuch as it was while it continued to be the feat of empire, 
when the inhabitants were rich enough to take care of its nu- 
merous banks, and to keep them in repair. See Bapytonia. 
Both the Greeks and Romans propof:d to make a 
canal acre{s the ifthmus of Corioth, which joins the Morea 
and Achaia, and thus to make a navigable paflage by the 
lonian fea into the Archipelago. Demetmes Poliorcetes, 
Julius Cxfar, Nero, and Caligula renewed the attempt, but 
without fuccefs. Plin. liv. c.4. After the death of 
Alexander the Great, Scleucus Nicanor attempted to make 
a canal between the Euxine and Cafpian feas, but his under- 
taking proved abortive. Travellers, however, affert that 
traces of very deep vallies are to be feen, through which the 
canal is faidto have pafled. Selim IL. and Peter the Great, 
renewed the attempt, but they were prevented from fucceed- 
ing, not fo much by the impracticability of the fcheme as by 
other collateral circumftances. The Romans, more intent 
on conqueits than cn commerce and the arts, afford us few 
inftances of canals for internal navigation. We find, how- 
ever, that Drufus, under the emperor Auguflus, having con- 
ceived the defign of marching into Germany without haraff- 
ing his troops by a leng and difficult march, facilitated the 
execution of it by making a cana! that communicates from 
the Rhine with the Iflel, extending from the village of 
Ifeloort to Doefbourg. This canal received a great part of 
the waters of the right branch of the Rhine, which became 
by that means much lefs confiderable. At the fame time he 
opened a third mouth from that river into the fea, mentioned 
by Pliny under the name of “ Flevum Oftium.’’ But the face 
of the 5 ine has been much altered from that time. _ Lu- 
Vor. VI, 


cius Verus who commanded the Romao army in Gaul under 
Nero, attempted to make a canal between the Mofelle and 
the Rhine. Corbulo under Claudins employed his foldiers 
in digging a canal between the Rhine and the Maefe, though 
an interval of about 23 milev, in order to preferve the 
country from jnundations, and to ferve as a drain, in cafe of 
avy extraordinary overflowings of the fea, Cluverius 
Ceilarins fuppofe this to be the canal that begins at Leyden, 
pafles by Delft, cantinues on to Maefland, and joins the 
Marfe at the village of Sluys. Claudius alfo employed 
30,0290 men for about 12 years in digging a canal through a 
mountain for draining the lake Fucinus (now Celano) into 
the river Lirias; and in 3759 this canal was beynn to be 
cleanfed to the great rehef of the ocizhbouring country, 
‘The Romans, 


and 


which was inurdated by its obftreGion. 
during their relidence in this country, made a canal between 
the Nyne, a little below Peterborough, and the Witham, 
3 miles below Lincoln, called by the modera inhabitants 
* Caerdike,”’ which is now almolt wholly filled up. It was 
almoft 40 miles long, and, as far as we may judge’from the 
ruins, very broad and deep. Some have fuppofed it to be 
a Danifh work. J. Morton fuppofes it to have been made 
under the emperor Domitian. Urns and medals have been 
difcovered on the banks of this canal, which feem to confirm 
that opinion. Morton’s Hilt. Northamptonfhire, ch. 10, 
Charlemagne, at a later period, formed a defign of joining 
the Rhine and the Danube, and of thus making a com mun)- 
cation between the ocean and the Black fea, by a canal ex- 
tending from the river Almutz, which difcharges itfelf into 
the Danube, to the Reditz, which falls into the Maine; and 
the Maine joins the Rhine near Mayence. In the execution 
of this defign he employed a great number of workmen, but 
he was prevented from completing it by a variety of obftruc- 
tions which occurred. Ofall the countries to which ancient 
hiftory direéts our attention, Egypt was the moft diftin- 
guifhed by its numerous canals, which, according to Savary, 
amounted to So, feveral of which are 20, 30, and 40 leagues 
inlength. Thefe ferved to receive and diftribute the waters 
of the Nile, at the time of itsinundation. Moftcf thefe are 
negleéied, and, confequently, one-half of Egypt deprived of 
the means of its cultivation. The canals which convey the 
water to Cairo, to the province of Faioum, and to Alexandria, 
feemed to have engaged the chief attention of government. 
** An officer,” fays baron De Tott (Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 21, 
&ec. Eng. ed.) ‘¢ is appointed to watch this laft, and hinder 
the Arabs of Bachria, who receive the fuperfluous waters of 
this canal, from turning them off before Alexandria be pro- 
vided, or opening it before the time fixed, which would 
hinder the increafe of the Nile. That which conveys the 
waters into Fatoum is watched in hke manner, and cannot be 
opened before that of Cairo, which is called the canal of 
Trajan.” But the principal of thefe works was the Grand 
Canal, by which a communication was made between the 
Nile and the Red fea, This was begun, according to 
Herodotus (lib. ii. p. 181, &c. ed. Weflelingii.) by Neces, 
the fon of Pfammitichus, who defifted from the attempt on 
an anfwer from the oracle, after having loft 120,e00 men in 
the enterprife. Strabo (lib. xvii. p. 1157. ed. Cafaubon.) 
afcribes the commencement of it to Scfotlris, before the 
Trojan war. It was refumedand carried on by Darius, fon 
of Hyftafpes, who relinguifhed the work on the reprefenta- 
tion made to him by unfkilful engineers, that the Red fea 
being higher than the land of Egypt, would overwhelm and 
drown the whole country. Diodorus Siculus (lib. i. p. 30. 
ed. Weflelingii.) gives the following account of this canal, 
“« A canal of communication has been cut, which paffes from 
the gulf of Pelufium to the Red Sca. Jt was begun by 
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Necos, the fon of Pfammitichus, and continued by Darius 
king of Perfia; but left imperfect in confequence of the 
advice of fome perfons who aflerted that it would lay Egypt 
under water, becaufe the land was below the level of the 
Red fea. Ptolemy IL., however, finifhed the undertaking, 
and conttruéted, in the molt convenient part of the canal, a 
dam, or fluice, ingenioufly contrived, which opened to give 
paflage, and immediately clofed again. Hence the river 
which difcharges itfelf into the fea, near the city of Arfinoe, 
has received the name of Ptolemy.”? From this paflage, fays 
baron De Tott, it is plain, that the fluices {till exifted in the 
time of Diodorus. The entrance of the canal near Suez yet 
remains, and might eafily be rendered navigable, without em- 
ploying fluices or locks, as the difference of the level is very 
{mall, and without endangering Egypt with inundations. 
This part of the ifthmus, fays the baron, affords land very 
favourable for fuch an excavation, through the fmall interval 
of 12 leagues, which feparates the Arabian gulf from the 
arm of the Nile which approaches it, and afterwards falls 
into the Mediterranean at Tineh. Strabo adds (ubi fupra) 
that this canal was afterwards cleanfed by Trajan. Its 
width, being 100 cubits, of 22 inches to a cubit, was fuf- 
ficient for admitting the paflage of two galleys abreaft ; -and 
its depth was fuch as to bear the largeft veffels. Pliny, in 
his account of this canal, (lib. vi. cap. 29.), ftates its breadth 
at 100 feet, its depth at 40, and its length to the bitter foun- 
tains (near Arfinoe) at 37 miles. By means of this canal, 
the valuable commodities of India, Perfia, Arabia, and the 
kingdoms on the coaft of Africa, which were brought by 
fhipping to the Red fea, were conveyed to the Nile; and 
thence diftributed by the Mediterranean not only to Greece 
and Rome, but to all the furrounding nations, until the 
Portuguefe difcovered a paflage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope. It did not, however, long ferve the ufeful 
purpofes of commerce, which were at firlt expected. Mer- 
chants were diffatisfied with the delay occafioned by going 
to the very bottom of the gulf, and afterwards with the in- 
land navigation of the canal, and that of the Nile, to Alex- 
andria. ‘They found it much more expeditious to unload at 
Berenice, near the coalt of the Red fea (fee Berenice): 
and after three days’ journey, to fend their merchandife 
‘direGly down to Alexandria. Accordingly, this canal was 
difufed, and goods were conveyed from Berenice to the Nile 
by land ; a mode of conveyance occafionally ufed at this day. 
Strabo and others have afferted, that this canal was again 
opened about the year 635, by Amru, governor or prefeét 
of Egypt, under the caliph Omar, for the conveyance of the 
corn of Egypt to Arabia, which was then grievoufly 
diftreffed bya famine. Elmacin, or Al Makin, fays, that 
a new canal was opened for this purpofe, and called by 
Amru the river of the emperor of the faithful; but it has 
been more generally fuppofed, that he only renewed the an- 
cient canal, the navigation of which, towards the decline of 
the Roman empire, had been much neglected. The authors 
of the Modera Univerfal Hiftory (vol. i. p. 333-), difcredit 
the relation of Elmacin and Eutychius; and allege that there 
never was any paflage for veffels dug between the towns of 
Al Foftat, on the eaftern bank of the Nile, and Al Kolzom 
or Colzum on the Red fea. The river, or rivulet, denomi- 
nated by them the river of the emperor of the faithful, fay 
thefe authors, was undoubtedly no other than the Amnis Tra- 
janus of Ptolemy, or the Khalig, which annually fupplies the 
city of Cairo, as well as the neighbouring covutry with water. 
For the prefent ftate of this canal, fee Cairo. They fuppofe, 
therefore, that, on the occafion now referred to, the caliph 
Omar ordered Amru to make the Khalig more navigable, by 
clearmg it of the gravel or fand with which it was then 


choaked up; and that, for this reafon, it received the name 
of the river of the emperor of the faithful. Elmacin farther 
informs us, that the Alexandrian canal was flopped again, at 
the end next the Red fea, by the caliph Abu Jaafar, or Al- 
manfor, in the year of the Hegirar50, A.D. 767. Some 
traces of this canal are {till fubfifting ; and M. Boutier, in 
1703, difcovered that end of it, which rifes out of the moft 
ealterly branch of the Nile. Hilt. Acad. Sc. for 1703, 
p- 110, &e. . 

The canal of Alexandria, cut from the Nile to this city by 
Ptolemy, during the inundation of the Nile, receives its 
water at Latf, oppofite to Fouah, and has three bridges 
over it, of modern conftruétion. Near the former, by the 
fea-fide, is the entrance of the fubterraneous aquedué, that 
carries a fupply of water for the Alexandrians into the 
cifterns, the arches of which fupported the whole extent of 
the ancient city, but they are now incapable of being traced 
out. The mouth of this aquedu& is now blocked up; but 
when the water of the canal had arrived to a certain height, 
in confequence of the rife of the river, the principal magif- 
trates of the city went in great ceremony to break down the 
dam. When the cifterns were full, it was again built up, 
and the water of the canal continued to fall mto the fea at 
the old port. It was by this eafy communication that mer- 
chandife was formerly conveyed ees Egypt. The dan. 
gerous paflage of the mouth of the Nile was thus avoided, as 
well as the perils of the fea. But befide furnifhing the city 
with water, and facilitating its commerce, this canal, which 
paffed along the upper part of the cultivated lands, on the 
left hand of the Nile, contributed very much to their fertility. 
In procefs of time it was fhamefully negleéted. However, it 
was cleanfed by order of Bonaparte, in his irruption into 
Egypt, as far as Rhamania. See ALEXANDRIA. 

Egypt is interfe&ted in various direCtions by many other 
canals. Several of them iffue from that arm of the Nile 
which runs to Damietta, and contribute to fertilize the pro- 
vince of Sharkia, which, making part of the ifthmus of Suez, 
is the moft confiderable of Egypt, and the moft capable of a 
great increafe of cultivation. Others run through the Delta, 
and of thefe, fays baron De Tott, many are navigable. The 
canal of Menouf communicates with the two branches of the 
Nile, 10 leagues below the angular point, called the « Bell 
of the cow.’”? See Menour. The canal of Bahira pro- 
ceeded from the lake Mareotis, near Alexandria, and havin 
fent off branches which joined the weftern branch of the Nile 
at Efhlim, Shabur, and Nadir, paffled on to Upper Egypt. 
The other principal canals of Egypt will be mentioned in 
conneétion with the towns or diftricts to which they be- 
long. 

There is no country on the face of the globe that abounds 
more with canals and navigable rivers than Cuina: to 
which article we fhall refer an account of its inland naviga= 
tion. Hindooftan hkewife furnifhes inftances at a remote 
period of the acknowledged importance and utility of canals, 
As the country between Delhi and the Panjab was {cantily 
fupplied with water, the emperor Ferofe I11., who died in 
1388, undertook, fays major Rennell (Memoir, p- 71.), the 
noble, as well as ufeful, tafk of fupplying it better, and at 
the fame time of applying the water, fo furnifhed, to the pur- 
pofes of navigation. 

The immediate objeé& of the canals, proje&ted and exe- 
cuted by Ferofe, for an account of which we refer to Ren- 
nell (ubi fupra) feems to have been the junétion of the Set- 
lege and Jumnah rivers, through an interval of 240 geogra- 
phical miles, and remotely that of the Indus and Ganges. If 
this grand defign of Ferofe had been completed, it muft 
have ranked with the greateft works of this kind; “ for we 
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fhould then have feen two capital rivers, which traverfe a 
large pwt of Southern Afia, which enter the fea at the 
diftince of 1500 Britifh miles afunder; and which ftretch out 
their arms, as it were, to meet each other, united by art: 
and thofe by nature to a third; fo as to form an uninter- 
rupted inland navigation from the frontiers of China to thofe 
of Perlia.” The country of Bengal is fo interfected in 
various dire€tions by the natural canals of the Ganges 
and Burrampooter rivers, together with their numerous 
branches, as to form the moft complete and ealy navigation 
that can be conceived: and it is feppofed, that this mland 
navigation furnifhes conftant employment for 30,000 boat- 
men, who are employed in conveying by water through the 
kingdom of Bengal and its dependencies, all the falt and a 
large proportion of the food confumed by 10,000,000 peo- 
ple, and in tranfporting commercial exports and imports, 
probably to the amount of 2,000,0001. fterling per annum. 
~ The improvement of inland navigation engaged but litle 
attention in Ruffia before the reign of Peter the Great. 
With him, after his return from Holland, where he had ob- 
ferved its ufeful effects, the conftruction of canals became a 
rincipal object. Of thofe projected and haltiiy executed 
by him, we may mention that of Cronftadt, that of Lado- 
ga, that of Vifhnei-Volofhok, and that for forming a commu- 
nication between Mofcow and the Don. For an account of 
the canal of Cronftadt, which was left unfinifhed by czar 
Peter, fee Cronstapt. The Ladoga canal was begun in 
1718 by his order, and finifhed during the reign of the em- 
prefs Anne. It was carried out firlt only as far as the Ka- 
bona, a rivulet which enters the lake to the eaft of Schluf- 
felburgh ; but now reaches, without interruption, from the 
Volkof to the Neva. The length is 673 miles, and its 
breadth 70 feet; the mean depth of water in fumme: is 
feven, and in fpring ten feet; it is fupplied by the Volkof 
and eight rivulets. The barks enter through the fluices of 
the Volkof, and go out through thofe of Schluffelburg. In 
1778, four thoufand nine hundred and twenty feven veflels 
paffed through this canal. A fcheme has been projected, 
ard in part executed, for uniting the White Sea and the 
Baltic, and ns the commerce between Arch. 
angel and Peterfburgh, by forming a communication he- 
tween the Ladoga and Beilo-Ozero to the Duna. ‘The 
canal of Vifhnei-Volofhok, forms a communication by wa- 
ter between Aitracan and Peterfburgh, or between the Caf- 
pian and the Baltic. This canal was begun and completed 
under Peter the Great; but it has been confiderably im- 
proved by the emprefs Catharine, fo that veffels reach Pe- 
terfburgh in half the time which they formerly employed. 
In order to form an idea of the courfe of this inland naviga- 
tion, a map of Ruffia fhould be confulted ; and it will be 
feen, that the river Shlina forms the lake Maftino, which 
= rife to the Mafta; this, after a courfe of 234 miles 
alls into the lake Ilmen, from which iffues the Volkof; and 
this, running 130 miles to the lake Ladoga, fupplies the 
Neva; fo that, in effeé&t, the Shlina, the Matta, the Vo!- 
kof, and the Neva, may be confidered as the fame river 
flowing into and through different lakes. By uniting, 
aherefore, the Shlina, which communicates with the Baltic, 
with the Tvertza, which flows by the Volga into the Caf- 
pian, the canal of Vifhnei-Volofhok completes the commu- 
nication between thefe two feas. In autumn the navigation 
from Vifhnei-Volofhok to Peterfburgh is performed in littie 
more than a month ; in fummer in three weeks. In one year 
3485 barks have pafled through this canal. 
- The grand proje&t of uniting the Cafpian and the Baltic 
with the Black Sea, by the junétion of the Donand Volga, was 
planned by Peter the Great. Thefe two rivers approach each 


other within the diflance of 4 » miles in the provinee of / 
can; and two rivulets, the Llofla which falleintothe D 


the Camafhinika falling into the Vo!lva, are feparated o by 


an interval of five miles. If thefe rivulets could be made nav 
gable, and united by a canal, the Black Sea would be joined 
with the Cafpian and Baltic. Ri peated attempts have 
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made for this purpofe, but they have hitherto fail How- 
ever, as the Vola and the Don-are but 4o miles diftant, 


and land carriage in this country is very cheap and eafy, the 
advantages refulting from the pr yected canal would be 
fcarcely equivalent to the ex sence of formit git. In 1802, 
a beautiful chart was publifhed, exhibiting a view of all the 
canals in Ruffia, that have been formed between the White 
and Black Sea, and between the Baltic and the Cafpian. 
The inland navigation is already carried through fuch an 
extent in Ruflia, that it is poffible to convey goods by water 
4472 miles from the frontiers of China to Peterfburgh, with 
an interruption only of about 60 miles; and from Aftracan 
through a tra. of 1434 miles. Cox’s Travels in Poland, 
Ruffia, &c. vol. iii. Tooke’s view of the Ruffian Empire, 
vol. i. 

The firft fovereign of Sweden, who duly appreciated the 
utility of inland navigation, was Guftavus Vafa. Having 
made Lodefe (now Gotheborg) a ftaple-town of trade, he 
conceived hopes, that in order to prevent the merchant-fhips 
bound to Sweden from being obliged to {fail through the 
Sound, the merchandize might, at fome future period, be 
tranfported from thence to Stockholm, by means of the 
Wenner, Hielmar, and Meler, when the tivers and lakes 
uniting with them fhould be rendered uavigable. Eric XIV. 
defirous of executing his father’s plans, direéted a furvey to 
be made of the waters communicating with thofe lakes, ‘and 
plans to be for:ned for joining them by artificial canals. But 
the turbulence and misfortunes of his reign fruftrated the 
accomplifhment of his defigns. The fame obje& was kept 
in view by fucceeding fovercigns. Charles 1X. promoted it 
by the Carlfgraf canal, and Charles XI. by that of Arboga. 
Guftavus Adolphus wifhed to encourage the defign, but 
could not find perfons competently qualified to execute it : 
and Charles XI. was difcouraged by the report of Dutch 
engineers, who declared it impraéticable. Chatles XII. 
however, approved the propofal of the celebrated engineer, 
Polhem, for rendering the catara¢ts of Trolhztta navigable, 
and for opening a communication, nct only between Gothe- 
borg and Stockholm, but alfo with the Wenner, the Vet- 


Wenner, and of the Wenner with the German Ocean. The 
two lakes of the Meller ard Hielmar are united by the Ul. 
vifon, and the canal of Arboga. ‘This canal (fee Arso- 
GA) is, for the moft part, of fuflicent breadth to receive two 
barks a-breaft, and its loweft depth is eight Swedctth feet. 
It is chiefly fupplied with water from the lake Hielmar, 
which’is 80 feet higher than its level; and this fall is broken 
by eight fluices. With a view of joining the Hielmar and 
Wenner, many fchemes were propofed, but difficulties oc- 
curred which prevented the completion of them. The jurc- 
tion of the Wenner with the German Qcean has been’at- 
tempted by the Carlfgraf canal, the canal of Trolhetta, 
and the fluices of Akerftrem ard Edet. The Carlfgraf 
canal, fo called from Charles IX. who commenced it, con- 
nects the Wenner with that part of the Gotha, where it is 
fir navigable. “In 1768 a new fluice to fupply the place of 
that of Pelhem, carried away by the water, and of that 
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called Teffin, found infuflicient, was completed ; and deno- 
minated the flu'ce of Gultavus. This fuperb work is a cnt 
of 400 feet, partly perforated through the folid rocks, and 
coniitting of two locks, each 200 feet long, and 36 broad ; 
the fides being ftrongly faced with brick and ftone. The 
greatelt. depth of water is 13, and the loweft fix feet. 
‘This canal is commonly navigated by velfcls of So tons bur- 
den. From the end of this canal to the village of Trol- 
hetta, including an interval of five miles, the navigation 
of the Gotha is uninterrupted ; but when it burits at once 
into the cataraGs of Trolhetta, called the “ gulfs of heil,”’ 
all farther naviration becomes impracticable through a {pace 
of about two miles. Here it is divided tnto four principal 
cataracts, feparated by whirlpsols and eddies, and defcend- 
ing through a perpendicular height of 100 feet. Neverthe- 
lefs, an attempt has been made to form a canal through 
thefe cataracts. The firit attempt, after much labour and 
expeace, failed; and another plan was adopted. The length 
of the canal was to be 4700 feet, its breadth 36, and its 
depti: in fome parts above 50; and it was to confilt of nine 
fluices; but the whole of the cut was to be excavated 
through a bed of red granite; ard though it fhould not be 
condemned as impracticable, the difficulties attending it ap- 
pear to be almoft infuperable. After all, it has. been 
doubted, whether the enormous expence attending the exe- 
cution of it will be compenfated by the advantages refulting 
from itscompletion. Guftavus III., foon after his acceflion, 
vifited the works, and ordered all of them to be fufpended, 
except the fluices of Guftavus and Aker. But, in order to 
facilitate the conveyance of merchandife from the dittricts 
bordering on the Wenner to Gotheborg, a wooden road 
has been con{truéted on the fide of the river, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the cataraéts. About a mile below 
the cataraéts, the courfe of the Gotha is again interrupted 
by a fall, called Akerftram; and here a canal has been 
made through a rock, 182 feet long, including the fluice, 
26 deep, and 36 bread. From Akerttrem the river is clear 
to Gotheborg, excepting at Edet, where it is intercepted 
by a bed of rocks. On one fide of thefe rocks another cut 
has been made, 600 feet long, 20 deep, and 18 broad. 
The iron and other merchandile are now tranfported acrofs 
the lake to Wennerfborg, through the Carifgraf canal, and 
down the river Gotha to Trolhetta. At the cataracts they 
are unloaded, carried over the wooden road two miles to the 
end of the falls, again embarked, and pafiing through the 
Akerftrem and Edet fluices, arrive without further impedi- 
ment at Gothebors.. Coxe’s Travels, vol. iv. 

The principal canal of Denmark is that of Kiel. This 
canal was defigned to complete the inland navigation, which, 
for the purpofe of facilitating the communication between 
the Baltic and the German Ocean, is formed acrofs the 
duchy of Holttein, and it unites with the river Eyder, which 
pafles by Rendfburgh, and falls into the German Ocean.at 
Tonningen. It begins about three miles N. of Kiel, at the 
mouth of the river Lewenfawe, which heretofore feparated 
Holftein from Slefwic, and will become a new boundary be- 
tween thefe two duchies. The diftance from its beginning 
to the eaft fluice at Rendfburgh is 27 Englifh miles ; but as 
the Eyder is navigable about 63 miles above Rendfburgh, 
the cut neceflary for completing the communication between 
the two feasisonly 204 miles. It was begun in 1777, and 
was opened in 1785. The perpendicular fall towards the 
Baltic is 25 feet fix inches; that towards the ocean 23; 
and the veffels will be raifed or let down by means of fix 
fluices. The breadth of the cut is 100 feet at the top, and 
54 at the bottom; the fluices are 27 feet broad and 100 
tcet long, and the loweft depth of water is 10 feet. Mer- 


chantmen of about 120 tons barden will be able to navigate 
this canal. The utility of this important undertaking is in- 
difputable. At prefent, even the {mallet veffels, trading 
from any part of the Danifh dominions in the Baltic to the 
Northern Sea, muft make a circuit round the extremity of 
Jutland, and are liable to be detained by contrary winds. 
This navigation 1s fo tedious, that goods fhipped at Copen- 
hagen for amburgh are not unufually fent by fea only to 
Lubec, and from thence by land. The object, fays Mr. 
Coxe, of thofe who planned this canal, was to draw by 
Kiel into the Baltic, the commerce of Bremen, Hanover, 
and Weltphalia, which is now carried down the Wefer, and 
by Gluckitadt upon the Elbe, to Hamburgh and Lubec ; 
and to facilitate the tranfport of merchandile from Hoiland 
and the North Sea to the ports of the Baltic. But the dif- 
ficult navigation of the Eyder between Rendfburgh and 
Tonningen, occafioned by numerous fhoals of fhifting fands, 
will prevent the complete fuccefs of this canal. Ships fail- 
ing from the Baltic to Englith or French ports, will with- 
out doubt prefer the navigation round the Cattegate, with 
all its dangers and difficulties. The trade of Kiel, how- 
ever, will at all events be greatly increafed by this canal; 
but the principal depofitory of the merchandife will be at 
Rendfburgh. Coxe’s Travels, vol. v. 

The canals of Holland and Flanders are innumerable; and 
they ferve the purpofe of our public roads, fo that the inha- 
bitants may travel by means of them in their treh{chuyts 
and barges, and convey commodities for confumption or ex- 
portation, from one part of the country to another, as oc- 
cafion requires. An inhabitant of Rotterdam, it is faid, 
may, by means of thefe canals, breakfaft at Delft or the 
Hague, cine at Leyden, and fup at Amfterdam, or return 
home again before night. By them alfo a prodigious inland 
trade is carried on between Holland, France, Flanders, and 
Germany. When the canals are frozen over, they travel on 
them with fkaits, and perform long journies in a very fhort 
time, while heavy burdens are conveyed in carts and fledges, 
which are then as much ufed on the canals as in our itreets. 
The profits which have accrued from thefe canals have 
been immenfe ; and their amount almoit exceeds belief. It 
is faid, that they have yielded more than 250,000). for about 
40 miles of inland navigation. ‘I'he canals of Holland are 
generally 60 feet wide, and fix deep, and are kept cleanfed ; 
the mud, as manure, being very proftable. ‘They are ge- 
nerally level, and need no locks; and they are commonly 
elevated above the country for the purpofe of carrying off 
the waters, which in winter inundates the land. In the 
province of Delftland, not more than 60 miles long, 200 
wind-mills are employed in {pring to raife the water into the 
canals. On the dams or banks by which they are bordered, 
and which are kept in repair at a very confiderable expence, 
depends the fecurity of the country from inundation. The 
canals of Flanders, ever fince their trade has declined, and 
the cities erected on their, banks have decayed, have been very 
much neglected. They indicate, however, the former flourifh- 
ing and profperous {tate of the country. So early as the 12th 
century, large canals were cut; and they anfwered the pur- 
pofe of inland commerce as well as of draining the land, 
The {pacious canal of Bruffels, begun in i531, and com- 
pleted in 1560, extends from this city to the Scheldt, which 
opens a communication with Holland, and by the canals of 
Flanders with the ocean. ‘The canals of the other Dutch 
and Flemifh towns will be mentioned under their refpective 
articles. ; 

France has from a very diflant period exercifed its inge- 
nuity and adtivity in the conftruétion of canals for inland 
navigation. We muft content ourfelyes with a curfory 
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mention of fome of the principal. The canal of Briare, 
called alfo the canal of Burgundy, was began under Henry 
IV. and finifhed in the reign of, Louis XIII. Tt opens a 
communication between the Loire and the Seine, and then 
between Paris and the weltern provinces. Commencing at 
the Loire near Briare, it paffes to Montargis, joins the ca. 
nal of Orleans, which was begun in 1675, and has 20 fluices, 
and falls into the Seine near Denesliiblea: It has 42 locks 
and fluices; and is of great ufe in inland commerce. ‘The 
canal of Picardy connects the river Somme with the Oife ; 
and beginning at St. Quintin, joins the Oife, and affords a 
ready conveyance to Paris for the grain of Picardy, the fea- 
coal, wood, butter, copper, and {pices from the northern 
provinces of the kingdom, and from Holland. The mott 
conliderable work of this kind is the canal of Langucdoc, 
called the canal of the two feas, which forms a junction be- 
tween the Ocean and the Mediterranean. It was firlt pro- 
jected under Francis I., but begun in 1666, and finithed in 
1681, under Louis X1V., during the miniftry of Colbert, 
and by the fkill of Riquet, the engineer. It eftablifhed a 
ready communication between the two fertile provinces of 
Guienne and Languedoc, and extends from Cattee in the 
bay of Languedoc, to the Garonne below Thoulofe, being 
provided at proper intervals with 114 locks and fluices. In 
fome places it is conveyed by aqueduéts over bridges, under 
which other rivers purfue their courfe. Near the town of 
Beziers, it was conveyed under a mountain by a tunnel, then 
thought fingular and extraordinary, but now common, 720 
feet in length and lined with free ftone. At St. Ferriol it 
derives a fupply of water froma refervoir containing 595 
acres. Its breadth is 144 feet, including towing-paths ; it 
is fix feet deep, and its length 64 French leagues, or about 
£80 miles. The expence of its conitruction was about 
540,0001., defrayed partly by the king, and partly by the 
province of Languedoc. On the reduction of the army and 
navy in 1782, after the conclufion of the American war, the 
difbanded foldiers and feamen were employed in the con{truc- 
tion of three navigable canals; viz. one, called the ca- 
nal of Dehune, extending from Chalon-fur-Saone to the 
town of Dijoin on the Loire, through an interval of 21 
leagues, and forming a junétion with the Saone and the 
Rhone: a fecond, called the canal of Burgundy, reaching 
from St. Jeane-de-l’Aune to the village of Roch, between 
St. Florentine and Joifny, through a {pace of 52 leagues, and 
opening a communication between the Saone, the Rhine, 
the Yonne, and the Seine; and a third, called the canal of 
Neuf-Briflac, which commences at the village of St. Sym- 
phorin, on the Saone, and paffing the city of Befangon, is 
continued below Strafburgh, forming a junétion of the 
Saone with the Rhone, and of the I!l with the Rhine. By 
thefe canals goods may be conveyed at a cheap rate from 
Marfeilles, the Mediterranean, Italy, and Switzerland, to 
the bay of Bifcay and the Ocean, and alfo to Holland and 
Germany, as well as to Flanders and the Auftrian Nether- 
lands; and during any future war with England, France 
will be able to fupply, by thefe canals, her dock-yards at 
Marfeilles and Toulon, and alfo her grand arfenal and dock- 
yards at Breft and Rochfort, with all forts of commodities 
from the Baltic, without hazarding a voyage by fea. It 


would be endlefs to enumerate all the canals, projected or- 


actually executed in France, and forming an eafy intercourfe 
between the different diltrits of this extenfive country. A 
furvey has lately, in 1802, been made of the little river Bu- 
zeg or Bureg, with a view of its being brought to Paris in 
the fame manner as the New River is brought. to London, 


and of being laid into the ftreets and houfes by pipes, fire-. 
plugs, and engines, for the purpofe of cleanfing the ftreets,. 


as well as accommodating the houfes. Phillipe’s Inland 


Navigation, p. 75. 8vo. 

Spain has not been altogether inattentive to the improve- 
ments likely to refult from inland navigation, At former pe- 
riods it has been often propofed to dig a canal through the 
ithmus of Darien, from Panama to Nombre de Dios, and 
thus to make a ready communication between the Atlantic 
and the South Seas, and to open a ftraiyht paflage to China 
and the Katt Indies. The projeé&t, however, has been 
confidered as chimerical, and treated with ridicule. ‘he 
improvements meditated at home are of much greater 
importance: but though the inland navigations of Spain 
have been commenced upon principles both of grandeur and 
utility, they have been fuffered to languifh through the want 
of refources, and the tardy meafures of the court. The 
great canal of Arragon aflorded, in 1785, fome hopes; but 
it feems to remain in an imperfeét ftate. ‘Two branches, 
however, are completed : thofe of Taufire, and the impe- 
rial canal, both of which begin at Navarre and terminate in 
the river Ebro, and they have already proved fources of in- 
duftry to all the diftriétsthrough which they flow, and rendered 
the fields fertile. ,. One of thefe canals is conduéted over the 
valley of Riojalon, by an aqueduct 710 fathoms in length, 
and 17 feet thick at the bafon. Another canal called the 
canal of Caftile was projeéted to begin at Segovia, about 
40 miles N, of Madrid, and to extend to the bay of Bifcay, 
through a diftance of 140 leagues. ‘This canal is 56 feet 
wide at the top, 20 feet at the bottom, and nine feet deep, 
but the completion of it will require many years. ‘The ca- 
nal of Guadarama was planned in 1784, and being con- 
du@ted with fpirit, is probably now completed. It was to 
commence at the foot of the mountains of Guadarama, pear 
the Efcurial, and to proceed to join the Tagus, afterwards 
the Guadiana, and terminate at the Guadalquivir, above 
Anduxar. Another canal was alfo begun to join the river 
Manzanares to the Tagus; but the work was fufpended. 
The canal of Murcia was found, after its commencement, 
to be impracticable. Phillips’s Inland Navigation, p. 75, &c. 

The Americans poflefs a country capable of great and 
eafy improvement by internal navigation. To this obje& 
they are not inattentive. For an account of their projeéts 
and aéiual progrefs in this bufinefs, we mutt refer to Phil- 
lips’s Inland Navigation, p. 571, &c., or to the Journals of 
Mr. Elkanah Watfon. 

Canats, the Britifh ; from the great influence which they, 
appear to have had, among other caufes, during the laft 
half century, in promoting the rapid increafe of our com- 
mercial greatnefs as a nation, have induced us to lay before 
our readers a very full account, not only of the prefent 
exifting canals, but of the principles and practice of canal 
making, in the united kingdoms. As very few of the Eng- 
lith, Welch, Seotch, and Irifh rivers, are of fufficient magni- 
tude, and free from: fhoals, to anfwer the purpofes of navi- 
gation far into the country from the fea, without the aid. of 
art, condudted upon fimilar principles to thofe ufed in canal- 
making ;: and as nearly all our canals conne¢t with the navi- 
gable rivers, and a&.in fome meafure, as extenfions of them 
further into the country, we have found it expedient to in- 
clude under this article, whatever we have been able to col- 
le&t on the fubje& of the Inland Navigation of the United 
Kingdom. 

That the navigation of our rivers, by fhips-or fmaller vef- 
fels has long been an objeét of confiderable importance, will 
appear from magna charta, which has made a fpecial pro- 
vifion in the 23d chapter, for the putting down.of weirs and. 
other obftrutions in the rivers of England; and from flat. 


2.5 Edw. IIL. c. 4..which fets forth, that * whereas the com-- 
mon. 
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mon paffages of boats and fhips in the great rivers of Eng- 
land, be oftentimes annoyed by inhanfing gores, weres, 
ftakes, &c. in great damage of the people: it 1s eltablithed, 
the fame fhall be cut and utterly pulled down, without being 
renewed, and that writs be fent to the fheriffs to do execu- 
tion’? After two other unfuccefsful attempts-by [tatutes in 
the fucceeding reigns, to prevent the free navigation of the 
rivers from being ob{tru€ted by individuals, intent upon fifh- 
ng, embanking land, or building mills, bridges, or making 
fords, the {latute of the 4th of Henry I. chap. 12, appoint: 
ed {pecial commiffioners for carrying the above {tatutes into 
effect ; whofe powers were continued and enforced by two 
other acts, prior to the 23d of Henry VIII. chap. 5. which 
being entitled, “ The Bull of Sewers with a provifo,’’ ap- 

ointed a general commiffion of fewers, with large powers 
that are {till in force and aéted upon, for making laws and 
ordinances, and compelling obedience thereto, for the “ re- 
moving and preventing of impediments and annoyances on ri- 
vers, {treams, and floods, whereby the paflage of fhips and 
boats might be letted or interrupted.”? And by the ttatute 
of Edward VI. chap. 8, the lait mentioned and former fta- 
tutes were confirmed and made perpetual. During the above 
period, feveral other flatutes were alfo made, for removing 
obftruétions in particular rivers, of fome of which we fhall 
have occafion to fpeak when we come to mention thofe 
rivers. 

The general laws of the land proving fo very ineffectual 
for protecting internal navigation from the encroachments 
of individua's and the effects of negle&, this probably 
fuggelted the prvpriety of thofe particular grants or fta- 
tutes which we find enabling corporations, and in fome in- 
{tances individuals, to take particular rivers under their 
charge, and to receive tolls or dues from the veffels navi- 
gating within their particular diftri&. In procefs of time, 
as population increafed, and the advantages of water car- 
riage became more apparent, further grants and aéts of par- 
liament were made, authorifing companies or individuals to 
extend the navigation on certain rivers further into the coun- 
try, generally to reach fome city or great town ; thefe acts, 
fome of which we fhall particularize hereafter, generally en- 
abled the parties to deepen, and in fome initances to 
ftraiten the courfe of their rivers, to embank them where 
too wide, to erect jetties and fluices, to make flafhes for 
furmounting the fhallows or rapids, and in later times to 
ere&t pound-locks for gaining the afcent to the different 
mill-dams upon the river. But the conftant tendency of ni- 
vers, efpecially rapid ones, to caft up banks of fand or gra- 
vel in particular places, their deficiency of water in times of 
drought, and fuperabundance in times of flocd, the ravag- 
ing effegts of thefe lait in deftroying the works erected for 
the ufe of the navigation; as happened on the river Avon 
between Chriftchurch and Salifbury ; on the river Stour, be- 
tween the Severn and Stourbridge; on the river Calder, 
between Wakefield and Effand, and on feveral others which 
might be mentioned; the great labour and difficulty of 
towing or dragging veffels againft the ftream, ¢fpecially 
where there was not a towing-path for horfes, near to the 
channel of the river, and yet not fubje&t to be overflowed and 
rendered ufelefs in time of floods ; the very lengthened courfe 
of moft rivers, arifing from their ferpentine, and, in fome in- 
ftances, varying channel, was not alfo among the fmalleft 
of the difficulties attending them: thefe, at length, fuggeft- 
ed the propriety of leaving the bed of the rivers in fome in- 
ftances for a new cut for the navigation acrofs a neck of 
land, with a pound-lock at its lower extremity. As thefe 
fide cuts and pound-locks were increafed in number, to fhort- 
én the courfe of the rivers, their fuperior advantages be- 


came fo apparent, that a company of gentlemen and mer- 
chants, who had in 1755 obtained an aé& of parliament au- 
thorifing them to make Sankey Brook navigable from the 
Merfey river to near St. Hellins, in Lancafhire, with the 
powers at that time ufual in navigation ats, for the*purchaf- 
ing of land and other things neceflary for the intended navi-’ 
gation, at a fair eftimate to be made by commiffioners nam- 
ed in the aéts 3 they determined, after mature deliberation, 
to avoid the bed or channel of the brook altogether, and to 
make one entire new cut or canal, as near as convenient to 
the bed of the river, with locks thereon, 'in fuch places as the 
falls of the ground fhould render neceffary ; and this canal 
they accordingly effected about the year 1760, fupplying 
its higheft pound or level with water, by a cut or fender 
from the Brook. Thus navigable canals had their rife in 
England ; but, a lefs fortunate fet of gentlemen, who under 
the power of an act obtained in the year 1730, for making 
the river Stroudwater navigable, from the river Severn to 
near the town of Stroud, although the aé&t empowered them 
“to make as many new cuts as they may judge proper, 
and of what length and breadth they fhall think cou.veni- 
ent ;”’ yet when they had, about the year 1774, determined 
upon following the example of the Sankey proprietors, and 
in imitation of the duke of Bridgewater’s, and feveral other 
canals, which had then been executed or were begun; by 
cutting a canal on the fide of the Stroudwater river, they 
were {topped by an expenfive law-fuit, carried on by certain 
mill and land-owners in the neighbourhood: whereby the 
diftin€tion between the river navigation a&s, and canal a&s 
was eftablifhed by the Court of Exchequer, before which 
the cafe came to be argued. 

About the year 1757, the Duke of Bridgewater, acquaint- 
ed fully, no doubt, with what had been near 80 years before 
effected, on the canal of Languedoc, in the South of France, 
and fince in different parts of the Continent, conceived the 
idea of a canal for the purpofe of conveying coals from his 
eftate at Worfley in Lancafhire, to Salford near Manchefter. 
His grace, profiting as no doubt he did, by the works of 
that great French engineer, Francis Riquet, and by the advice 
of that great natural and felf-taught genius Yames Brindley, 
whom his grace called off, about the year 1758, from his 
employment asa mill-wright and engine-maker in this coun- 
try, to perfect, and carry into execution, the great and im- 
portant {chemes which he had projeéted, and for which he 
propofed and brought into parhament the firft a&, with 
powers adequate to the great and extraordinary undertaking, 
of cutting a canal of feveral miles in length, not in the di- 
re€tion of any river or ftream of water, but crofling the 
courfe of feveral brooks, roads, &c. and through the lands 
of a vaft number of different perfons, all of whom were to be 
fully compenfated, though deprived of the power of with- 
holding their lands or waters, or in any way obftruéting the 
defign. Inthefe refpe&ts, the Duke of Bridgewater has not 
improperly been called the father of canalsin England, while 
his engineer, the late Mr. Brindley, by his matterly per- 
formances on the Duke of Bridgewarer’s canal, altered and 
extended as the fcheme thereof was, by three fubfequent 
ats of parliament, has fecured to himfelf, and well it fhould 
feem, from a comparifon of the great features, and minutiz 
of execution in this the firft canal, with moft others in this 
country, even of the lateft conftruétion, long continue to 
hold, that rank among the Englifh engineers, to which M/. 
Riquet feems entitled among foreigners, | 

The courfe, thus happily opened by the Duke of Bridge- 
water, was quickly followed by new fets of adventurers, 
who were feen applying to parliament in almott every feffion, 
for powers to raife a joint {tock on transferrable fhares, and 
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to make and maintain canals in molt parts of the kingdom, 
many of which have been long completed, a8 our fubfe- 
quent account of them will thew, and have contributed ina 
molt eminent degree to the improvement of the country, as 
well as to the enriching of the individuals concerned in a 
great number of inftances ; in the laudable zeal of adventur- 
ers to extend, and of the pcople of great towns and proprie- 
tors of mines and great manulaCtories to receive, the benefits 
of inland navigation ; numerous fchemes have been adopted, 
where from the aCtual fcarcity of water, or its previous ap- 
propriation to mills, a canal with locks was impra¢ticable. 
One of the firft of thefe fchemes for difpenfing with locks, 
was that of A7r. Bridge, about the year 1759, upon the Stroud- 
qater river before mentioned, where the cargoes of the boats 
were difpofed in a number of boxes or frames, juft adapted 
to the fize of the boats ; which boxes of goods were drawn 
up by cranes to be lodged in other boats on the higher level, 
and the reverfe in defcending ; which method was afterwards 
more fuccefsfully practifed on Bridgewater’s canal at Wor- 
fley, at Brieley Hill on the Shrop/bire canal, and other 
places. The next mode feems to have been adopted by Mr. 
Davis Drekart, near the Tyrone collieries on the intended 
connection with Blackwater navigation in Ircland, about the 
year 1776; and afterwards by Mr. William Reynolds on the 
Ketley canal, where the boats were dragged up or let down 
inclined planes, not very different from the rolling bridges, 
long before in ufe in Holland and Flanders. 

The neceflity of an expeditious and cheap mode of con- 
veying coals from the pits to the keels or fhips, had, as 
early as the year 1680, introduced the ufe of wooden rail- 
ways, for the waggons to move upon, between the Tyne 
river and fome of the principal pits, and thefe by degrees 
became extended to a great number of other coal-works. 
Since the more general introduction of caft iron, and its 
cheaper conveyance by means of canals, iron rails have been 
fubftituted in the place of the wooden ones before mention- 


ed; and the ufe of inclined planes, or parts of the rail-way ” 


having a much greater declivity or flope than it is praética- 
ble to drag carriages up by means of horfes, has become 
very frequent in parts where the nfe of the ground required 
it, machinery being on thefe inclined planes adopted to fup- 
ply the place of horfes. 

Several years ago, an a& of parliament was obtained by 
Homfray, Hill, and Co. for an iron rail-way, or tram-road 
from Cardiffto Merthyr, by the fide of, and asa rival fcheme 
of the Glamorgan/hire canal, for g miles or more in length ; 
fince which, feveral other acts have been paffed for rail-ways, 
and feveral of them executed, to the great benefit of the 
country, and the companies who conftruGted them ; it has 
alfo become common within the fame period, to authorife 
canal companies to conftruct rail-ways, as collateral branches 
from their canal, to mines or other great works or to large 
towns within certain diftances of fuch canals; by which 
their benefits have been amazingly extended: molt of the 
latter a€ts have alfo authorifed the adoption of rail-ways, of 
inclined planes, or of any of the expedients above-mentioned, 
or others as fubftitutes for locks, in fuch parts thereof, as 
are not readily to be fupplied with water, adequate to the 
walte which locks occafion. So many of thefe compound 
f{chemes for leffening the expence of carriage have been al- 
ready executed, or are in hand, that we have found ourfelves 
compelled, in order to prefent our readers with a connefied 
and ufeful view of the fubje&t, to include what we have to 
fay on the fubje&t of rail-ways, in the prefent article, as 
well as treat therein of navigable rivers, for the reafous be- 
fore ftated. 

Great Britain as well as every other ifland, and even a 


continent taken as a whole, hes a range of high land paffing 
nearly ite whole length, which divides the {prings and rain 
waters that fall to the oppofite coalte: we fhail call this 
range dividing the eaftern and wellern rivers of Britain the 
grand ridge, and {hall in our accounts diflinguifh on which 
fide, or how each canal is fituate, in refpect thereof: and 
here it will be proper to remark, that no lefs than 22 of our 
canals now do or are intended ta pafs this grand ridge, 
forming as many navigable conneétions between the rivers of 
the eaft and welt feas! thefe are the /averne/s and Fort- 
William, Forth and Clyde, in Scotland; the Leeds and Li- 
verpool, Rochdale, Huddersfield, Trent and Merfey, Stafford- 
hire and Woresflerfhire, Wyrley and Efjington, Birmingham, 
Dudley, Worcefler and Birmingham, Stratford, Warwick and 
Birmingham, Coventry, Grand Fundion, Oxford, Thames and 
Severn, Wilts and Perks, Kennet and Avon, Dorfet and Somer- 
Jet, Grand Weflern, and Bude and Launceflon, in England : 
and what is not a little remarkable is, that the Dud/ey canal 
crofles this grand ridge /qwice, the two ends being on the 
eaftern fide, and the middle part on the weftern fide thereof ; 
the Kennet and Avon croffes the eaftern and weftern 
branches, into which it divides on the Chalk Hills, weft of 
Marlborough, by which parts of this canal are in the drain- 
age of the welt, the fouth, and the eaft feas! ‘the Coventry 
canal alfo, by means of its Bedworth branch, crofles the 
grand ridge twice. The populous and remarkable town of 
Birmingham is fituate on high ground, near to the grand 
ridge, and has fix canals branching off in different direc- 
tions, either immediately therefrom or at no great diftance, 
and what is fingular, owing toa loop, or fudden bend of the 
ridge at this place, no lefs than five of them traverfe the 
grand ridge, either by means of tunnels or deep-cutting. 

When we propofe to lay before our readers a more full 
and methodical account than has been given of the Britifh 
canals, on which large fums of money have been expended 
by individuals, and from which important and lalting benefits 
have been derived by the inhabitants in their immediate 
vicinity and by the kingdom at large; it 1s needlefs to 
{tate any formal arguments, in anfwer to the miftaken ob- 
jeCtions, which were 40 years ago commonly circulated, 
whenever a new canal was in contemplation ; fuch as their 
wafting of land, producing noxious and humid vapours, de- 
ftroying the breed of our draught horfes, leflening the 
coafting trade and the nurfery of feamen, injuring old mines 
and eftablifhed works by enabling new ones to be opened, 
introducing pilferins workmen and boatmen into the coun- 
try, &c. &e.. To the more ferious objeCions, arifing from 
the cutting of eftates and fields in two; the taking of wa- 
ter from mills, &c.;- interfering with former navigations by 
canals or rivers, and even with roads, on which, in fome in- 
ftances, large fums have been expended, and remain not 
reimburfed ; to thefe and many others, we fhall have the beft 
opportunity of replying, when we come to mention the 
equitable provilions which individuals have propofed, and 
the legiflature have in fo many ivitances enforced, for fe- 
curing to every one an adequate compenfation for what he 
is called upon to give up. 

General arguments in favour of canals are fuperfeded by 
the rapidly improving and thriving ftate of the feveral cities, 
towns, and villages, and of the agriculture alfo near to moft | 
of the canals of the kingdom, the immenfe number of mines 
of coal, iron, limeftone, &c.- and great works of every kind 
to which they have been conducted, and to which a large 
portion of them owe their rife, are their beft recommendation. 

Juftice requires our acknowledgimg the affilance we 
have received in compiling this account,’ from the General 


Hiftory of Inland Navigation by Fohn Phillips, from the three 
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numbers which are publified of Zohn Cary'’s Navigable Ca- 
nals of Great Britein, from C. Smith's, George Allen's, and 
Laurie and Whittle’s maps of the canals, &c. 3 trom F. Cary’s 
large map of England, Wales, and part of Scotland ; from Ro- 
bert Fulton’s Treaiife on Canal Navtgation, from IVilliam 
Chapman’s Obfervations on lanal Navigation, from Fofeph 
Plymky’s Agriculiural Report of Shropfbire, from Zach, All- 
nutl’s Confiderations on the Navigation of the Thames 5 from 
Thomas Badeflade’s, and from Nathl. Kinderley’s Accounts 
of the Navigation of Lynn and Wifbech, &c. from the Agrt- 
cultural and Monthly Magazines, from Dr. Anderfows Re- 
creations, from the Anaual Regifer, from Thomas Telford’s 
Reports on the Caledonian Canal, Sc. 3 and from the writings 
of others, to whom we particularly refer. 

To Mr. William Smith, engineer, of Buckingham-ttreet, 
London, we are indebted for many valuable hints and in- 
formation given on many points, as we are alfo to Mr. Ben- 
jamin Bevan, engineer, of Leighton Buzard, Beds. 

When it is propofed to form any canal, the choice of a 
fkilful and experienced engineer is an object of primary con- 
{ideration. Without due attention to this objet, many im- 
practicable projects may be adopted, and large fums of 
money may be expended without accomplifhing any im- 
portant and ufeful purpofe. In fuggetting the principal 
qualifications that are neceflary for rendering perfons com- 
petent to be confulted or employed in undertakings of this 
kind, we fhall merely {pecify tome of thofe that have in an 
eminent degree diltinguifhed, or that {till no lefs conf{picu- 
eufly diftinguifh feveral of our own countrymen. A fkalful 
engineer fhould undoubtedly poflefs a confiderable degree of 
mathematical knowledge. Calculations, of which fome are 
of the moft abitrufe and laborious kind, will frequently oc- 
cur; and he fhould, therefore, be well acquainted with the 

rinciples on which all calculations are founded, and by 
which they are to be rightly applied in pra¢tice. An en- 

ineer fhould alfo have itudied the elements of moft or all 
of the f{ciences, immediately conneGted with his profeffion ; 
and he fhould particularly excel in an acquaintance with the 
warious branches of mechanics, both theoretical and praéti- 
cal. His knowledge fhould comprehend whatever has been 
written or done by other enginecrs, and he fhould have in- 
formation in every department of his office from an accurate 
examination of the moft confiderable works that have been 
executed in all the various circumftances that are likely to 
eccur. It is neceflary, that he fhould be a ready and cor- 
rect, if not a finifhed, draughtfman. He- fhould alfo be 
converfant with the general principles of trade and com- 
merce ; with the various operations and improvements in 
agriculture ; with the interefts and connection of the dif- 
ferent owners and occupiers of land, houfes, mills, &c. ; and 
with all the general laws and decifions of courts, pertaining 
to the objedts connected with his profeffion. By an exten- 
five acquaiutance with the difpolition, inclination, and thick- 
refs of the various {trata of matter, which compofe the foil 
or land of the Britifh iflands, he will be able to avoid many 
errors incident to thofe who are de(titute of this knowledge, 
and to have the courfe and caufes of fprings, to whieh it 
leads. As the lait, though not the lealt, of thefe qualifi- 
eations of an engineer, which we fhall enumerate, we fhall add, 
that he fhould be a man of ftri@ integrity. If, at this day, 
the affairs of any canal company fhouid be entrufted to per- 
fons deficient in all or the greater part of the qualifications 
above enumerated, the managers of fuch a company will 
thus incur a ferious refponfibility to the proprietors and to 
the public. In this conne¢tion we think it right to mention 
an inftitution that had its rife in the year 1771, viz. “ the 
Society of Civil Engineers,” as admirably calculated to ex- 


tend the influence of our prefent and more-experienced en- 
giaecers, and to bring forward to public notice others, who, 
in the courfe of events, are deftined tofecond them. For 
furthcr particulars relating to this fociety, we refer to the 
preface of the firft volume of Smeaton’s Reports, Nichol- 
fon’s Journal gto. vol. ii. aud the article Society of Civil 
Lngineers, 

A. proper engincer being fixed upon, the adventurers 
fhoutd not tie him down too clofely, by reftri€tions as to 
time, but allow him leifure to confider, digeft, and revife 
again and again, the different projects and ways, which will 
naturaily in moft inflances prefent themfclyes to him ia 
an cxtenfive and thorough inveftigation. ‘The engineer 
fhould be allowed to chufe and employ the moh competent 
affiftants, and to call in and occafiona'ly to confult the opi- 
nions of eminent or practical men, as lasid-furveyors, agents 
of the neighbouring Janded property, the principal and molt 
expert commercial men of the diflri€t, and who are bift ac- 
quainted with its trade and wants, any eminent micers, 
&e. &c.; and [uch men the engineer fhou!d be authorized 
liberally, and at once to remuucrate for their fzrvices and 
intelligence. 

Previous to the beginning of ahy minute furvey or fyftem 
of levelling, the engineer ought to vilit perfonally, and ene 
deavour to make a juft eflimate, and preferve memorandums 
of ali the objects within the diftrict under confideration ; 
as of the trade and importance of all the towns likely to be 
affeied by the undertaking, of all mines of coal, iron, &c. 
quarries of lime-ftone, free-ftone, flate, &c. or the fituation 
where fuch can be found, of all manufa€tories of heavy and 
cumbrous goods, and other extenfive works ; and generally 
of every thing likely to furnifh tonnage for a canal. By this 
time, if the diftriét under confideration be of very confider- 
able length, more than one, and perhaps feveral, different 
routes forthe propofed canal have prefented themfelves : and 
it will be proper, while the engineer’s affiftants are carrying 
levels (ufing good fpirit levels with telefcopic fights) along 
each, aud making 1ovgh feions of the ground, or brock 
or river along each line, himfelf to vifit and pafs along each 
of thefe, noting aud weighing more particularly the princi- 
pal difficulties which prefent themfelves in each route, as 
fummits or hills to be paffed, or tunnelled through, vallics 
to be embanked acrofs, with aqneduats over rivers or brooks, 
the greater or lefs plentiful fupply of water, particularly at 
the fummit levels, and how far the fprings and ftreams of 
water are at prefent appropriated or eficntial to mills or 
gentlemen’s pleafurable purpofes, cr to irrigation, or the 
land occupied by parks, turnp ke roads, &c. The advan- 
tages of each route fhould alfo be as carefully noted ; as the 
fhortnefs of diltance, connection with great towns, mines 
and works either on the line or by short and pra€ticable fide 
cuts or branches, the fmalleft number of locks, bridges, 
culverts, &c. In weighing all thefe circum‘tances, in order 
to determize on the molt advifable tine, it fhould never be 
loft fight of, that a canal is altogether a mercantile fpecu- 
lation, and cheapnefs of conveyance is the grand defideratum 
thereof: where, therefore, but few, if any, great towns, 
works, or mines are found upon a propofed line, and the 
principal object is to form a conne¢tion between the canals 
of a diftri& more fortunately circumftanced in thefe refpeéts, 
and the metropolis, or a great town, as in the cafe of the 
Grand-Fundion canal lately completed, it is evident, that 
much ought to be done to obtain the fhorteft route that is 
praiicable : if, on the contrary, the diftri under confi- 
fideration has great towns, mines of coal, or great works 
diftributed about it, fome miles in the total diftance may be 
properly allowed, and a more circuitous route adopted, to 
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vembrace as many as poffible of thefe objects, particu- 
larly coal-works ; for it has been remarked, that the car- 
_viage of coals gives rife to the principal revenues of molt 
canals; and fome have éven contended, that no canal 
can anfwer to the proprietors unlefs the carriage of coals 
be its principal object : there are, doubtlefs, fome exceptions 
to this rule. It may be concluded, upon the whole, that 
no canal can be completed and brought into ufe, but the 
inhabitants and the agriculture of the difltriét will thortly feel 
great benefit from it, whatever may be the refult to the 
proprietors ; yet in the flage of the bufinefs of which we are 
treating, it is the peculiar duty of the engineer to fludy 
the intevett, and bring forward the probable advantages 
of the proprietors, fairly and without exaggeration, in 
order that the fubfcription may fill, and the work be en- 
abled to proceed. Before determining upon the route of a 
canal, its connection with the neighbouring canals or river- 
navigations fhould be well confidered, and the engineer 
fhould inform himfelf accurately of the quantum of benefit 
or injury likely to refult to each of fuch exilting navigations 
by the effecting of the new one, or how far their rivalthip, 
or that of any other fcheme which may at the time be in 
agitation, is likely to effe& the one he is employed upon ; 
in all the practicable routes, which prefent themfelves for the 
new canal. 

The moft eligible route for the canal being fettled in the 
engineer’s mind, he will then proceed to make a rough cal- 
culation of the quantity of goods of each different kind, 
which may be expeéted to pafs upon the line in a given 
time ; he will alfo examine all the canals and rivers which 
the propofed canal is to connect with, and afcertain the 
widths and depths thereof, the fizes of their locks, and of 
the veffels ufually navigating them. The engineer will now 
be able, well confidering the nature of the ground the canal 
is to pals over, to determine on the moft proper dimenfions 
for the intended canal, aud whether the probable fupply of 
water renders it practicable to effe& the rifes and falls by 
the ordinary mode of locks; or whether inclined planes, or 
any other of the expedients which we fhall more particularly 
enumerate hereafter, fhould be adopted: or even, whether 
a rail-way, in whole or in part, may not be preferable to a 
canal. ‘The mind of the engineer will properly be exercifed 
upon thefe queftions, before a more minute and expenfive 
furvey and planning ofany particular line are entered upon ; 
becaufe, the line, though pafling through the fame tra& of 
country, will generally require to be conduéted in a very 
different place for great lengths together, according to 
the fize of the propofed canal; and inclined planes, or a 
rail-way in whole or in part, will introduce a {till greater 
diverfity in the routes that ought, under the different cir- 
cumitances, to be purfued. 

Robert Fulton, in his 4to. Treatife on Canal Navigation, 
publithed at London in 1796; William Chapman, in his 4to. 
Obfervations on the various Syitems of Canal Navigation, 
London, 1797; Thomas Telford, in J. Plymley’s 8vo. Ge- 
neral View of the Agriculture of Shropfhire, London, 1803; 
Edmund Leach, Dr. James Anderfon, and others in different 
works, have recommended and enforced, upon principles 
more or lefs general and true in their application, a variety 
of fchemes and methods of conveyance, by {mall canals, in- 
clined planes, rail-ways, &c. of which we fhall.take no- 
tice under their proper heads, and of which the engineer 
will of courfe avail himfelf, as far as they appear applicable ; 
2s well as of any other inventions, which his own ingenuity 
or that of others may fupply. Long levels may, in fome 
inftances, be obtained, without inordinate expence ; and will 
_— a of great utility, in the faving of the time and 
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trouble of paffing locks in the neighbourhood of yreat towns, 
as in the cafes of Coventry, which has the benefit of more than 
73 miles of level navigation on the Cowentry, Ally de ly 
Zouch, and Oxford canals; and of Manche!ler, which bas ; 
miles of level water by Bridgewater's, and Merfey and Trent 
canals, including 12 mules in the tunnel to the duke of Bridye 
water's coal-works in Worfley Hill: Birmingham has 44 
miles of {till water, hy means of the old Birmingham, the 
Worcefler and Birmingham, the Dudley and the Stratford 
canals; and this upon fo high a level, that the thre é Jaf 
canals crofé the grand ridge in that fpace: Lancafler and 
Prefton have 424 miles of level on the Lancafler cana) ; 
Wolverhampton enjoys the benefit of a level 40 miles in 
length, on the old Birmingham, and Wyrley and Effington 
canals; Liverpool has 28 miles of level on the Leeds and 
Liverpool, and Blackburn, 24 miles upon the fame cana! ; 
Bafingfloke has 22 miles upon the Bafingfloke canal ; Whit- 
church 21 miles on the Ll/fmere; Wevizes 20 mile upon 
the Kennet and Avon; Bottesford 2c miles upon the Grant- 
ham; London enjoys the benefit of about 19 miles of level 
to Paddington, upon the Grand Fundion canal ; Glafgow 
1& miles on the Lorth and Clyde; Gloucefter is to have 15 
miles upon the Gloucefler and Berkley; Shrewfbury has 154 
miles on the Li/le/mere ; Stainsforth 15 miles on the Stain/- 
forth and Keadby; Abergavenny 14 miles on the Brecknock 
and Abergavenny; Market Harborough 134 miles on the 
Leiceflerfbire and Northamptonfbire Union; Shrewfbury 114 
miles on the Shrecu/bury ; and Cromford 11 miles of level 
on the Cromford canal. Another benefit will fometimes occur 
from long levels, by the bringing of all, or of a confiderable 
number of the locks near together, as at Runcorn on 
Bridgewater's canal, by which they are more effectually 
looked after and kept in repair. Should it be neceffary to 
return the water let down by the lockage, again into the 
higher pound by the power of engines, as is done on the 
old Birmingham, the Barnfley, and many cther canals, the 
having of confiderable falls in one place will be of material con- 
fequence ; but {till more fo if inclined planes are to be ufed 
inttead of locks, as on the Shropfhire, Shrew/fbury, and Ket- 
ley canals. In conduéting the line of a canal, it will always 
be advifable, if other circumftances will permit, to bring 
two or more locks near together, and to ereét a lock-houfe for 
the refidence of a careful and proper perfon upon the fpot, 
to look after and affift the bargemen in working the locks ; 
where this had not been attended to upon fome canals, but 
fingle locks were placed at great diflances from each other, 
the company have, from experience of the damage fuch locks 
fuftain, fouiid it neceflary to employ great numbers of lock- 
keepers, and often to build houles for the fuperintendance 
of fingle locks. Mr. Chapman, who appears to have :vell 
weighed the queftion, whether large or imall canals ought 
to be adopted under different circumitances, obferves, *-that 
the fyftem of {mall canals is particularly eligible in all coun- 
tries where lime-{tone, coal, iron-ore, lead, and other pon- 
derous articles, not liable to damage from being wet, or likely 
to be ftolen, are the objeés chiefly to be attended to ; and 
where the declivity of the country runs tranfverfely to the 
courfe of the canal, which will generally be the cafe along 
the fides of mountains, at an elevation above the irregular 
ground at their feet. In thofe fituations, the great falls or 
inclined planes may be made at the forks of rivers, fo that 
the upper levels may branch up both the vales, and thus 
give the moft extended communication. A fituation fuited 
for thofe canals will often be found in countries that are not 
abfolutely mountainous, but where the ground regularly 
declines towards the vales of large rivers.” The principles 
for which Mr. Leach has fo ftrenuoufly contended, of re- 
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verfing the ufual order of beginning navigations at the loweft 
points or the fea, and extending them up the vallies towards 
the fummits, and, inftead thereof, beginning near the fum- 
mit or fource of the water, and continuing the level till the 
greateft practicable falls are obtained for inclined planes, 
would, unlefs the moft enormous expences were incurred 
for tunnels, deep-cutting, and embankments, prove too 
crooked and circuitous for a ready conveyance, as hap- 
penedon the Bude and Launcefton canal, which was propofed 
to purfue a ferpentine conrfe of 81 miles, between two places 
whofe direét difltance is no more than 28 miles! The long 
level of the Oxford canal, at its northern end, of which we 
have {poken above, appears among the moft crooked of thofe 
canals which have been executed, and is particularly ill adapted, 
to the great throroughfare or communication which it forms 
with other canals. Canals which are to form an immediate 
conneétion between the fea or tide-way at different places, 
as the Jnvernc/s and Fort William, Crinan, Forth and Clyde, 
the //fe of Dogs, and the Gloucefler and Berkley, mutt be of 
large dimentions, or the principal advantages of fuch a com- 
munication would be unattainable; in like manner, the com- 
munications between the fea, and docks or harbours, will 
fome of them require to be of {till larger dimenfions, as the 
Grimfby, Ulverfione, Dee new channel, &c. A fyftem com- 
pounded of water-levels, or lengths of canal on different 
levels without communication by locks, may fometimes be 
found advifable, as on the Shropfbire, Shrewfbury, Ketley, 
Leicefter, &c. The advantages of being able to conduct a 
canal, in many inftances, upon water-tight ftrata, inftead of 
rocky or porous foils, and perhaps without lofing fight of 
any of the other important confiderations mentioned, are 
fufficiently great to induce engineers to become acquainted 
with the arrangement and particulars of the rata within 
their diftri&tl, by a minute and careful examination, or to 
call in the affiftance of tbofe beft informed on fuch points. 
We have purpofely omitted, till now, to mention the con- 
fideration of the value or quality of land to be purchafed for 
the ufe of the propofed canal by different routes ; convinced 
that fome late canals have been materially injured by the nar- 
rowmindednefs of thafe who would avail themfelves of cutting 
through common or low-prized land: even the general 
confideration of expence, in the works of a propofed canal, 
fhould hold but a fubordinate place in the mind of an engi- 
neer in the prefent flage of the bufinefs, becaufe contracted 
views in this refpe&t may fruftrate the attainment of a great 
portion of the benefits to be expected; and it cannot be doubt- 
ed that any fcheme of conveyance will beft anfwer to thead- 
venturers and the public, when conduéted upon the principles 
moft adapted to the cafe, let the expence be what it may ; 
and fortunately, the commercial and public fpirit, aided by 
the means of individuals collectively in this country, has long 
fhewn itfelf equal to any enterprize however bold, where ad- 
vantages can be fhewn materially to preponderate. 

In the particular furvey of the line propofed, all the 
knowledge of the moit expert and competent engineers, 
with the moft able affitants, will be requifite. ‘The rough 
fe&tion of the propofed line, before taken, will enable 
the engineer to fee the places of the heights and breadths 
of the various fummits, or ranges of high land that are 
to be paffed, and whether any two or more adjacent 
eecs can be connected by a long fummit level, without 
deferting any confiderable town or point of trade, which 
will diminifh the difficulties of fupplying the canal with 
water, as every fuch jundtion of fummits preferves the 
water of two lockages, befides prefenting fo many more 
points at which the canal can be {upplied with water, from 
{prings and rivulets above its level, or where, in lefs favour- 
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able fituations, the fame can be colle&ted in a lower level to 
be pumped up, The extremities of the principal fummit 
or fummits being thus nearly fettled, it will next be inquired, 
how far it is praéticable and advifable to reduce the height 
of the fame by deep-cutting or by tunnelling, or both of 
them. The advifable height of the fummit-level of the cae 
nal being fettled, if water is not in fufficient plenty, a mi- 
nute furvey of both fides of the range, or ridge which is to 
be paffed, and of all its conneéting heights, rad a confider- 
able diftance on each fide of the line, fhould be made by 
tracing the propofed fummit-level along all the fides of the 
hills, particularly noting all the fprings or rivulets which 
rife above and crofs this line; and all fuch flreams of water 
fould be accurately gauged, and the quantity of water 
which they difcharge per day determined ; the fame fhould alfo 
be done for all the rivulets or {mail ftreams that crofs the 
line of the canal throughout its courfe; and thefe experi- 
ments fhould be made not only where the ftreams crofs the 
line, or levels, but at a confiderable diltance above and alfo 
below thofe points, the particulars of which. experiments 
fhould be regularly and formally entered in a book, with all 
the attendant circumftances, and figned by the parties pre- 
fent at the making of them; as the fame may prove of the 
moft important ufe in future, either for deteéting any fecret 
leaks in the canal, or feeders by which any of thefe ftreams 
may be increafed ; or, in cafe of future claims being made for 
the water, or the diminution thereof by mill-owners or others, 
the company may be prepared, either to make a juft retri- 
bution, or to refift ill-founded or ignorant claims with 
effe&. For calculating the quantity of water difcharged 
through gauges or apertures of different kinds and dimen- 
fions, theorems fhould be ufed which make the neceflary al- 
lowance (deduced from experiment) for the form of the 
channels or apertures; fuch will be found in Dr. Yozung’s 
abftra& of M. £ytelwein’s learned German work on Hy-* 
draulics, printed m the Journals of the Royal Inftitution, 
as alfo in Nicholfon’s Fournal, 8vo, wi. 25. The furvey of 
the fummit of which we were fpeaking, ought to be accompa- 
nied by a plan, on which fhould be laid down the exa& courfe 
of every valley and range of hill above the level of the pro- 
pofed fummit, with every particular of the nature of the 
foil in each; that in cafe refervoirs therein fhould be found 
neceflary to colle&t rain or {pring water, the neceflary ex- 
tent and probable fupply of {uch can readily be determined 
at a fubfequent period. From one end of the propofed 
fummit-level it will be right now to proceed with the fur- 
vey, tracing the level accurately and marking the fame by 
pegs or itakes, that will laft for fome time, and be known 
by the furveyor, who is to follow and make a plan of the 
line; the levels being frequently transferred to what are 
called bench-marks, upon the crunk of a tree, a large poit, 
or a building, the fame being noted fo particularly in the 
field or furvey-book, that they may be readily found for years 
afterwards. We fuppofe the engineers, by this time, to 
have fettled the rife that each lock fhould have, according 
to the dimenfions adopted for the canal, the probable fup- 
ply of water on the fummit, and other circumftances; the 
fummit-level will be traced as above, till the proper place 
oecurs for, making a fall of two or more locks, at about 
Too yards or a little more from. each other ; and the places. 
of thefe falls being marked, the level is again to be purfued 
and traced from the bottom of them, and marked out as. 
before, till the opportunity oceurs for another pair or more 
of locks, or till fome obftacle, as a gentleman’s park, houfes, 
gardens, orchards, mills, roads, &c. prefent themfelves at 
a diftance ; when it will be proper, after referring the le- 
vel arrived at, to a proper and permanent mark, to proceed. 
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forwards, and to examine and well confider the different 
ways and levels, if more than one of fuch prefent themfelves, 
by which the obftacle can be paffed. From the molt con- 
fined part of the courfe for the canal, owing to the obttacle, 
it will be right to level back, till the former work is met, 
and, in many inftances, confiderably overlapped, in order 
to determine the molt eligible mode of bringing the two 
levels together, upon the principles before fated, if they 
can be applied, cither by adding another lock, or tak- 
ing one from any of the fets of them which had been before 
marked out, as occafion may require, and marking out the 
new levels thereby occalioned: the line between the fummit 
and the firft obftacle, or confined part of the courfe, being 
thus adjufted, a new point of departure is to be taken from 
fuch obftacle, and the level purfued as before, till the fall 
for a pair or more of locks can be gained, at the proper 
diltance from each other. It is probable, that but few fets 
of locks can thus be determined upon before fome new, and 
perhaps more formidable obftacle will prefent itfelf, which 
it will be neceflary to break off for, and proceed forwards 
to confider, and to obviate as before; or the new difli- 
culty may confift of fome confiderable lateral valley coming 
into the one which we are fuppofed to be purfuing, which 
may occalfion an infurmountable or unadvifable length of 
embankment and aqueduéts neceflary, in order to pafs it ; 
or fome gentleman’s feat, mill, or town, may be found fo 
completely occupying that fide of the valley down which 
the line was proceeding ; that the engineer may find it ne- 
ceflary to go back and revife a great deal of what he had 
done, perhaps quite up to the fummit, and perhaps to take 
a new courfe down the other, or oppofite fide of the valley, 
or at leaft to determine where, with the leaft expence of 
embankment and aqueducts, the valley can be croffed to 
gain the oppofite fide. ‘The places of the different fets of 
locks, or of fingle ones, if they cannot be avoided, and the 
line between each being adjulted anew, we will fuppofe the 
work again to proceed, till fome new obitacle prefents it- 
felf; this may be either a total change in the courfe of the 
valley that the line was purfuing, fo as to render it neceflary 
to begin to mount fome other valley towards-a new fummit ; 
or fome gentleman’s park, who is adverfe to the meafure, 
may fo completely occupy the valley, down which the en- 
gineer isintent ftill upon purfuing his courfe, that it may be 
neceflary to fearch out for the moft eligible place for tun- 
relling through the hill into fome adjacent valley, which is 
about to fall into the main valley. An inftance of this lat- 
ter kind occurred at King’s Langley upon the Graad Fundion 
canal, where the firit A&t provided for a tunnel of near half 
a mile in length, in order to avoid Cafhiobury park : but 
the fame has fince been altered, and the courfe of the ca- 
nal continued through this and fome other parks, contri- 
buting not lefs to them in point of ornament than to the 
public in utility. It may happen, in café of a change of 
the direGtion of the valley, rendering it neceflary to leave 
it, that fome other ya!ley may be at no great diftance, into 
which the canal muft be conveyed by a tunnel; and in order 
to render this practicable, it may be neceffary to go back, 
and conduct a good deal of the line that had been done 
upon a new and much higher level, by omitting fome of 
the locks, in order that the level may be condudted through, 
and fupply the propofed tunnel : in accomplifhing this, the 
former obftacles may recur again, or new and more formi- 
dable ones may be prefented. In this way, the patience, 
perfeverance, and abilities of the engineer muft be exercifed, 
until a pra@ticable line of fome length is obtained, and 
ftaked out; when the afliftant land furveyor mutt follow, 
and make a corre&t and particular plan of the line of the 


feveral propofed locks, embankments, tunnels, &c. upon 
the fame, and of the feveral fields or pieces of land through 
which it paffes, or that come within 100 or 190 yarde of it 
in any part: it will likewife be the bulinefs of the furvey 

to alcertain, with the utmoft care, the boundary of every 
parifh and townthip, what county each is in, the proper 
names of the owners and occupiers of every piece of land tn 


each, however f{mall, upon or within that diftance of the 
line, with reference to the fame upon his plan; and to de 

{cribe correéily all public and private roads and paths that 
crofs or interfeét the line, and to and from what places they 
lead ; the courfe of all brooks or flreams of water, and par- 
ticularly fuch as lead to, and contribute to the fupply of 
any mill: the fituation of the houfes and towns upon the 
ling, or within fome miles of it, fhould alfo be determined ; 
the nearer they are the greater accuracy will be neceffary. 
We will now fuppofe the engineer proceeding with the line, 
from the end of a tunnel into a new valley, the courfe of 
which downwards is in the proper direétion ; the fame pro- 
cefs is to be repeated as was purfued in defcending from the 
firlt fummit, until this new valley changes its dire€tion, or 
until fome great town or work has been reached, and it be- 
comes neceffary to change the courfe of the canal, and be- 
gin to afcend fome new valley or plain towards a new fum- 
mit, or towards fome mine or work, at which the canal is 
to terminate : to the new fummit it will be neceffary to pro- 
ceed, and after fettling the height of the fummit-level, and 
taking all the preparatory fteps for afcertaining the fupply 
of water, and other circumftances of this fummit, as de- 
{feribed refpecting the firft, the levels will be traced from 
this fummit downwards, working backwards or up again, 
as often as obftacles may render it neceffary, until the for- 
mer work in the valley is met, and a proper junétion of 
them contrived: the whole of this part being adjufted, the 
furveyor may proceed. as before, with his plan and particu- 
lars: while we fuppofe the engineer returned to the firft 
fummit, and from which he will condu& his line, and avoid 
the obftacles thereon, in the beft way that his ingenuity 
can fuggeft, until he arrives at the navigation or fea-port, 
at which his canal is to terminate, and where bafons or 
docks, more or lefs capacious, according to the expected 
trade, and wharfs, cranes, and other conveniences, may want 
planning, for the accommodation of the traders and the 
public: all which the furveyor will proceed to furvey and 
plan, as before mentioned. It may be neceffary to remark, 
that every town, mine, or work, which happens to lie 
higher than the line, and to which a collateral cut is to be 
carried, mult be confidered as a feparate fummit, and pro- 
vifion for fupplying the lockage thereof muft be made, and 
fuch of the examination before defcribed gone into, as may 
appear neceflary; fuch towns, &c. as lie below the line, 
and are to have cuts or branches to them, will require 
water to be let down out of the line to fupply their lock- 
age; on which accounts, it is highly defirable, whenever 
the fame is pratticable, to condu& the line upon fuch a 
level, that the collateral cuts may be upon the fame level, 
by which the trade thereon is much facilitated, and lefs 
water required. 

A complete plan of the line, and all the projected colla- 
teral cuts, feeders, refervoirs, &c. being finifhed, the en- 
gineer will enter on a moft careful revifal of the whole 
fcheme, with this plan in his hand ; on which ali the places 
where culverts or drains will be required, are to be marked, 
as alfo the proper places for the bridges, and the neceflary 
alterations of the roads and paths, which will be cut off by 
the canal, fo that the public may not be inconvenienced and 
turned long diftances round about, and ftill, that as few 
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bridges as poffible, and thofe in the lealt expenfive places, 
may be erected. In fome inftances new channe}s will re- 
quire to be cut for brooks and water-courfes, to a confidere 
able extent, im order to fave culverts, or bring them to the 
molt defirable fpots. For proper fecurity again{t accidental 
errors, the whole of the levelling fhould now be gone over 
again, and the feveral bench-marks compared, and renewed 
with the utmoft care by the engineer’s affiflants, while he 
is proceeding with the neceffary inquiries and calcula- 
tions, for an eltimate of the whole expence of the under- 
taking. 

In a great number of inftances it will be found, that the 

. fupplying of a canal with water, occations no inconfiderable 
fhare of the whole expence, either in the firft cof of mills 
or ftreams of water, in land for, and labour in, conftruétmg 
refervoirs, engines to pump up water, &c.; or annually ever 
afterwards, ia the fuel for, and repairing of, engines, hire 
of water from mills in dry feafons, &c.; this fubje& fhould, 
therefore, employ the moit fedulous attention of the engi- 
neer, both to make the moft economical ufe of what {treams 
he finds, to procure other fupplies of water at the leaft ex- 
pence, but above all, to fecure an abundant fufficiency. ‘The 
dimenfions and height of the locks, and breadth of the canal 
being fettled, an accurate calculation made of the quantity 
ef water required to fill a lock; and, with the largeft pro- 
bable number of boats that will pafs in a day, the quantity 
required daily in every part of the canal; this, with a due 
allowance for the evaporation, from the furface of the whole 
canal and its refervoirs, and for the foakage that will take place 
into the banks, however well they are conftructed ; will thow 
the number of locks full of water that will be required, from 
all the different fources. We have fpoken of the fteps pro- 
per to be taken for afcertaining the whole fupply that can 
be had above the fummit’s level ; and it will often be necefiary 
to make a fimilar invelligation, on points below that level, 
aod to conftru@ refervoirs in fuch fituations, to fupply the 
necellary lockage, for local trade upon the line, near any 
great town or works, which does not extend to the fummit, 
as alfo to fupply the evaporation and foakage of long lengths, 
in fituations where feeders-or {prings cannot be taken in by 
the way; another ufe of refervoirs in lefs elevated fitua- 
tious may be, to compenfate mills that are lower down 
the ftreams for the water that is taken for the ufe of 
the canal from the higher branches, or near the fources 
of fuch itreams. For Mr. William Feffop’s obfervations 
on this fubject we refer to William Pitt’s General View of the 
Agriculture of Staffordfhire, and to the Repertory, vol. ii. 
Pp 243. 

There appears no reafon, under the prefent flate of things, 
why the owner of a mill or ftream of water fhould not be 
gompellable to part with the fame, for the purpofes of a 
public canal, any more than another man to part with bis 
field, except the accommodation which the public receive 
from fuch mill; and where the fame, or a fuperior accom- 
modation, can be enfured to the public, furely this {pecies 
of property ought to be put upon the fame footing with 
land in general. See Dr. Yames Anderfon’s Effays, vol. ii. 
p. 68 to 76. 

It Gught to be confidered, that the prefent ftate of our 
eanals and inland navigations, ard efpecially the extenfion 
ofthem, which we are now fuppofing, remove one of the 
principal objections to fteam engines, by enabling new mines 
vf coals to be daily opened, and the produéts thereof, as 
well as of the old mines, to be regularly and cheaply con- 
veyed to every fituation where engines can be wanted. We 
would not, however, be fappofed to recommend the annmihi- 
lation of water-mills;.on the contrary, it hath long appeared 


to us, that their number and their power might, in fome, 
and car in molt inftances, be greatly increafed, and 
yet all the purpofes of canals be fully anfwered, and thofe 
mott capital improvements of irrigation and drainage at the 
fame time extended, to very large tracts of land; for this 
purpofe it would be neceffary, that an entire valley of con- 
fiderable extent, that has a good ftream of water through it, 
as the Colne, or the Lea near London; for inftance, fhould be 
put under a fyftem of improvement. A thoroughly com- 
petent engineer being employed upon fuch a work, would 
be able to conduét a canal rather of large dimenfions pers 
haps, along one fide of the valley downwards, until three or 
four locks, or a fall of 20 to 30 feet was obtained ; and, 
the water in the pound below fuch fet of locks to be a fall 
diftance below the level of the furface of the ground, in the 
loweit part of the vailey at that place, as this would enable 
the whole ftream of the river to be taken into the next length 
of level, as often as occafion fhould require it: this new 
level would be traced, until, by the fall of the valley, it has 
reached the fides of the hills, and proceeded with until ano- 
ther fet ef locks, three or four in number, can be obtained, 
and a defcent made again to the level of the loweft point 
of the valley: this procefs to be continued through the 
whole length of the valley, under improvement. The next 
confideration would be, a deep and effectual drain, to be 
carried up through the whole length of the valley, purfuing 
the loweft ground, and the middle of the valley nearly, in 
{uch parts where the hills on each fide rife equally abrupt ; 
but where, as often happens, the defcent to the valley on 
one fide is very fudden and fteep, and on the other fide lon 
and gradual; in all fuch cafes the drain fhould be condu&ted 
nearer to the abrupt than to the eafy fide of the vale, be- 
caufe here the peat er alluvial matters, with which fuch val- 
leys are choaked up, will be found the deepeft, and the 
{prings in the gravel underneath fuch peat, the moft copi- 
ous and the moit confined ; the new drain ought, in general 
to reach the gravel under the peat or filth; and where this thal! 
be found impracticable, large auger holes ought to be bored 
at fhort diftances from each other, quite through the cun- 
folidated peat and filth, to the gravel, to fet the confined 
{fprings therein at hberty. Thefe principles of draining a 
boggy valley we have feen fuccefsfully praGtifed in the vil- 
lage of Crawley, below Wooburn in Bedfordthire, by an 
agent of the late worthy duke of Bedford. 

If the fall in the new drain thould be found very confider- 
able, the fame mu be reduced, by placing weirs or well- 
falls at proper places, to let the ftream down in an harmlefs 
manner, which would otherwife difplace the gravel and fand 
under the peat, and the fame would cave in, fo as to fill 
up and dettroy the drain: another excellent ufe of thefe 
well-falls or weirs will be, to furnifh fo many points, where 
the whole ftream, including the fprings, can be taken out 
to fupply the upper end of the levels of the canal before men-. 
tioned, or for the purpofes of irrigation ; as was intended and 
provided for, in the Crawley vale that we have been fpeaking 
of. To all the exiiting mills, which are not too ruinous or 
badly conftruéted to be worth improving, the channels to. 
the water-wheels fhould be deepened up from the main drain, 
or, perhaps, in moit inftances, new and more dire@ ones 
cut. It will now be praéticable for the engineer, in mott: 
if not in all cafes, to conftru& an over-/hot water-wheel upon 
the fame axis that before carried an wnder-fhot one, turning. 
the fame way and with the fame velocity as before, fo that: 
the internal machinery of the mill will need no alteration ; 
and the requilite quantity of water for working thefe new: 
wheels, which in moft cafes will be inconfiderable, may be. 
conveyed from the canal on the fide of the adjoining hill, in. 
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aqueducts or elevated troughs of no very expenfive conftruc- 
tion, perhaps of catl iron, or in pipes, which may be con- 
duded under ground, and rife up to fimall refervoirs or pen- 
troughs above the wheels. As many of the mills will be 
found fituated on the oppolite fide of the vale from the canal, 
it may be proper and advifable in molt cafes, to conftruct a 
cut or water-carriage of fufficient dimentions, aud with a 
very flight fall, along that other fide of the vale, beginning 
frequently at the weirs or well falls iu the main drain or new 
brook, and purtuing the level nearly, as far as is found re- 
quifite ; which cuts will much extend the benefits of irriga- 
tion, and give opportunities, perhaps, of conftructing new 
mills, with over-thot wheels of large diameters and propor- 
tionate power, to be fupplied therefrom. In like manner, 
feveral new and powerful over-fhot mills may perhaps be 
conftrufted near to the feveral fets of locks upon the canal, 
without endangering the fufficiency of water for the lockage: 
this practice OF uniting navigation and mill improvements at 
the fame time, we were much pleafed to fee enforced by 
Mr. Thomas Telford, in his Report of 1801, printed by order 
of parliament, upon the intended Jnverne/s and Fort William 
canal, p. 46: and the fame has been fuggelted as an appen- 
dage to the Woolverton embankment on the Grand Fundion 
canal ; fee the Agricultural Magazine, vol. viii. p. 24. New 
and improved mills may often be con{truéted where the point 
of a hill at a great and fudden bend of the river can be tun- 
nelled through, from the river on the upper fide, as appears 
to have been done at Shrewfbury on the Severn, and at Stan- 
Tey on the Jay rivers. 

Where the new drain or brook courfe connects with the 
levels of the canal in the improvement of a valley, as above 
propofed, if floods are to be apprehended, or the water is 
ever found very thick and muddy, weirs or over-falls fuffici- 
ently large to let the flood efcape down the drain mutt be 
conttru&ted, and tlop-planks provided to be put down acrofs 
the canal occafionally, or a lock capable of a very {mall fall 
éonftruéted, to be occafionally ufed, to prevent very muddy 
waters from entering the canal to filt it up. It will fre. 
quently happen, that brooks which are making their way 
laterally into a valley under improvement, may by an alter- 
tion of their channel for fome diltance up the collateral valley, 
be brought into the canal in places where a confiderable ele- 
vation on the fide of the hill has been attained, in fuch cafes 
a circular weir or well-fall fhould be conftructed in the centre 
of an enlarged part of the brook, before it arrives at the 
canal, as has been done by Mr. Fames Brindley, at the 
mouth of Medlock brook at Manchefter, on Bridgewater’s 
canal; a provilion for ftop-planks, at the junétion with the 
canal, will alfo be proper, to be enabled to turn eccafional 
muddy water down the well-fall inftead of into the canal. 
In order to preferve a fufficient clevation in the water-courfe, 
for fupplying of mills, or for irrigation, after the canal has 
defcended a fet of locks, and is confequently too low for this 
purpofe, acut or water-carriage may be taken out of the 
fummit’s level, and carried on along the fide of the hill with 
a proper fall, as far as may be neceflary. ‘This fyflem of 
improvement in a valley, is capable of being combined with 
an extenfive application of refervoirs, for equalizing the 
head and collateral ftreams which iupply fuch valley, as re- 
commended by Mr. W. Fe/fop. 

In cafes where the land or park owners cannot be brought 
to concur in a general fy {tem of improving a valley, it would 
often. be worth wuile for a canal company to obtain power 
from the legiflature to purchafe all or mott of the mills in a 
valley, through which their canal is to pafs, paying, in the 
firft inftance, the utmoft value for them; and being alfo 
bound to erect the fame number of mills, of equal or fu- 


perior power, and adapted to the fame purpofes, to be fup- 
plied from higher levels in the manner we have been deferibe 
mg; fuch new mills to be offered at a fair price, to be 
{ittled by indifferent perfons, to the owners of the adjoining 
old mills, before the fame are difturbed in the ule of the old 
mills , and in cafe of their refufal to purchafe, the fame to be 
next offered to the perfons who may be tenants to the old mills 
(in order that they may not be thrown out of employ); and 
then to any other perfons inclined to become purchalers, on 
fuch terms as they and the canal company could agree 
upon, 

Sometimes it may be practicable to make a bargain for 
taking weekly into the canal, a ftream of water which fupplies 
a mill, only from Saturday night to Sunday night, paying 
a fixed rent for the fame, to be fecured by the act; an in- 
ftance of which cccurs upon the Montgomery canal, 

The fubjeét of fupplying water for a canal haying beer 
amply illuitrated, we fhali now return to the revifal of the 
furvey, and making an efltimate of the experce of the under- 
taking, on which we fuppofed our engirecr to be employed. 
In revifing the furvey of the line, it may be proper for 
the engineer to caufe holes to be dug at certain diftances, 
as deep as the canal will require to be cut, or deeper, to in- 
form himfelf more perfeétly of the foil to be cut in, and the 
expence attending the fame, noting particularly the height 
to which {prings may rife in the feveral holes. And here it 
may be proper to notice a very common error, into. which 
the perfons entrufted to execute canals have fallen, in 
fuch parts where fprings appeared beneath the fur‘ace in the 
cutting, by concluding that the canal would make water, 
as they term it, in fuch parts, and that puddling was un- 
neceflary ; but where too often it has afterwards happened, 
that fuch fprings, from having a variety of other vents or 
outlets, at or very near to the fame level, and were, therefore, 
incapable of being dammed or raifed much higher than they 
then appeared ; when the canal has come to be filled with. 
water to a higher level, the courfe of fuch {prings has been 
reverfed, and the porous ftrata through which they pafled 
have ferved to abforb and difcharge the water at other places, 
to a very fatal extent. Land-fprings, or fuch as run only 
in winter, have generally the fame effect, and in fummer as 
copioufly take in water, when their own fource fails, as they 
before difcharged it. The difficulty of puddling or lining 
out {prings, on account of the powerful effort they make to 
force their way through the lining, as long as the canal re 
mains empty at firft of water, will mduce a careful engineer, 
to endeavour to avoid, if practicable, all fprings that will 
not at all times rife to a higher level than the water is te 
ftand in his canal, It will be part of the bufinefs of this 
revifal of the line, to examine what can be done to firaighten 
the canal, we mean as to fudden bends, by fmall lengths of 
deep-cutting, and others of embankment, to corre the 
plan accordingly, and to eftimate the extra expence of all 
fuch works. The lengths and folid contents of the feveral: 
embankments, and the diitance from which the ftuff or foil 
mutt be fetched: for the fame ;. the lengths and dimenfions of 
all the deep-cuttings, and the diftance to which the ftuff 
mult be removed; the lengths of the tunnels, and number: 
and depths. of the feveral fhafts or tunnel-pits that will be 
neceflary.; the lengths of headings or foughs that will be 
wanted to drain the tunnelling works ; thefe, and all the 
great variety of other works, fome of which we have already 
mentioned, and others that we fhall have occafion to mention 
in the fequel,. being particularly ftated, and prices affixed to 
each ipecies of work and kind of material; aud thefe prices. 
ought by no means t. be below the current prices of the 
beft. articles. of the kind at the time, but. due lee 
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fhould alfo be made for the advance of prices, which will 
take place during the execution of the work. The total 
probable expence, with a due allowance for contingencies, 
being thus obtained, the engineer will prepare his general 
report and eftimate, to be laid, with the plan, before a 
meeting of the adventurers or propofed proprietors. 

The next ftep in the progrefs of this bufinefs, after the 
appointment of a folicitor of competent legal knowledge, is 
an application to parliament for an act, empowering the par- 
ties concerned to complete their undertaking. : 

From the earlieft times, the parliaments of this country 
have found it neceflary to adopt certain ftanding-orders, or 
general rules, to be obferved by the parties who applied 
for any aét of a local or private nature ; and thefe feem to 
have guided the conduét of canal projectors, till the number 
and variety of fuch applications fhewed the neceflity of adopt- 
ing, on the 7th of May 1794, thirteen fpecial refolutions, 
as ftanding orders, relating to the introduétion and paffing 
through the houfe of commons, of any atts for navigable 
canals, or aqueduéts, or for the navigation of rivers; to thefe 
another was added on the 16th June 1795, ref{pedling in- 
tended refervoirs and feeders to a canal or navigation; and 
another on the 25th June 1799, applying the former orders to 
railways or drain-roads, as far as the fame are applicable. 
The houfe of lords have a nearly fimilar fet of ftanding or- 
ders, and one requiring a fufficient number of copies of an 
engraved map of the intended canal, &c. to be delivered for 
the ufe of each member of that houfe. 

The number of claufes, relating to the conftru€tion and 
management of a canal, are neceflarily very numerous, and 
it were much to be withed, that the propofition of Mr. Fohn 
Glennel, in {everal periodical works, for a general canal act, 
to contain all their general claufes and provifions, in the 
fame way as the general highway and turnpike atts, and the 
general inclofure aét, could be accomplifhed; it would much 
fhorten and fimplify the bufinefs of canal a&s and manage- 
ment. Another general meafure, relating to canals, we veg 
here to mention, although the application to parliament in 
the feffion juft now pafied (1805) did not prove fuccefsful, 
we mean the propofal for a general canal company, for raifing 
a large fund, to be invefted in fhares of canals not yet 
finithed, and for lending money at interelt, to fuch canal 
companies as may require it, to enable them to complete and 
render their feveral concerns more generally beneficial. 

Mr. [William Chapman, when {peaking of the navigations 
of America, fays, (Obfervations, p. 64.) ‘ It will be ad- 
vifable in a rifing country, to lay out the lines of canals ap- 
proximately on its firft fettlement ; referving a proper width 
for them, in the original grant of the lands, with power to 
exchange the land of that line, for any other found more 
convenient, on a full invettigation ; and thus avoid all the 
difficulties attendant on thofe meafures in England.” Does 
not the period of the inclofure of aparifh here furnifh the 
fame opportunity of confidering the eligible line for a canal; 
and of fo contriving the, allotments that very few, or per- 
haps only one perfon’s land may require to be cut into, upon 
the adoption of fuch meafures, and that without cutting up 
or deranging the fyftem of his or their eftate? We were 
happy to fee this idea acted upon, as far as irrigation is con- 
cerned, in the parifh of Maulden, in Houghton-Regis near 
Dunttable, (into which a cut from the Grand Funéion canal 
was propofed to be brought,) and in fome other parifhes in 
Bedfordthire, about the year 1797, by the late duke of Bed- 
ford’s agent. 4 

One of the firft obje&s of a canal aé& is, to incorporate 
and make a body politic of the proprietors, by a certain 
name and ftyle, by which they fhall have perpetual fucceffion 


and a common feal, and by which they may fue and be fued, 
and have power to purchafe lands, to them, their /ucceffors, 
and affigns, for the wfe of the undertaking, without in- 
curring the penalties and forfeitures of the ftatutes of mort- 
main ; and to enable the company to fell any lands fo pur- 
chafed. ‘lhe feleétion of the name for a canal, is of more 
confequence than would at firft fight appear. Since canal 
and rail-way companies have multiplied fo very much, it is 
neceffary on all occafions to adhere to and ufe their incors 
porate or parliamentary names, a circumflance which has not 
been attended to fufficiently, but fuch a variety of names 
have been ufed, in the printed accounts of events upon or 
relating to our canals, that it is often impoflible to avoid 
miftakes. 

It has been ufual to enable the company to raife a fixed 
fum of money. equal to or exceeding the total eftimate of 
expences, by fubfcription or fhares; and, in cafe of this prov- 
ing inadequate, to borrow a further fixed fum upon intereft, 
or on mortgage of the tolls. The many and expenfive aéts 
of parliament that canal companies have been obliged to ob- 
tain in the courfe of their work, for powers to raife further 
fufns, and even for regulating and enforcing the mode of 
raifing the fums firft authorifed, fhew the neceffity of the en- 
gineer and folicitor paving great attention to this point, and 
to be careful to apply for powers fufficiently ample. 

The ufual amount of fhares in canal companies is 100]. but 
inftances of sol. fhares, and others of lefs or greater value 
occur in feveral of thefe eftablifhments. Thefe circum. 
ftances ought always to be particularly attended to in com- 
paring or quoting the prices of fhares in different concerns ; 
and we ftrongly recommend all future fhares to be 100 1. 
ones, efpecially as the legiflature will permit of half fhares, or 
even lower divifions, down to the eighth of a fhare, as appears 
in the Grand FunGion a&, 43 Geo. ITI. 

To prevent the intereft of any individuals from preponde- 
rating, and to increafe the number of perfons having an in- 
tereft in the fuccefs of the undertaking, it has been ufual to 
limit the number of fhares which any individual can hold 
under forfeiture of all above that number, except they ine 
to him or her by will, marriage, or other legal procefs. 

The election of a committee of management, and all quef- 
tions agitated in the company are decided by votes, not per- 
fonally, but aceording to the number of fhares held by each 
perfon, to a limited extent, and ufually two half fhares carry 
one vote. The ufual limication to prevent any individuals from 
poffefling too great power in the company is, that no more 
than 15, or fometimes 20 votes fhall be given by one perfon ; 
while in the Newcaffle-under-Line only 6 votes are allowed ; 
and in the Croydon, Peak forefl, and Thames and Medway, 
no more than 5 votes can be given by any one proprietor. i 

General meetings of all the proprietors are provided for, 
on any important occafion, as well as apnually to ele& the 
committee and officers. 

Provifion fhould be made for progreffive ealls on the pro- 
prictors, by the committee, for their feveral fubferiptions ; 
thefe fhould be on as long notice as is eligible; but they mutt 
be prompt and ftriG@ly enforced, or the progrefs of the works 
will fuffer. 

The ena&tments relating to purchafing of lands, and afcer- 
taining the value thereof, where the parties and the com- 
pany’s fervants do not agree, by means of the commiffioners, 
will be neceffary, who generally confilt of all the confiderable 
Jand-owners of the county, or of a jury to be impannelled 
for fuch purpofe, thefe ought to be very clear and explicit : 
fo fhould the regulations and forms for felling and transferring 
fhares in the concern. 

The moft ample powers fhould be given to enter upon, 
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and dig, and conflru@, both the permanent and all tempo. 
rary works which may be ale pa! ; with provifions, in cafe 
of refufal, to accept the compenfation offered for damage ; 
that the commiffioners or a jury fhall fettle the fame without 
delay or further appeal, except, in fome inflances, to the 
next quarter-feflion of the county, 

A claule is generally inferted, confining the company to 
the line that is laid down in the plans that have been de- 
pofited with the clerk of the peace and with the houfe of 
commons, or within certain limits on each fide thereof; the 
ufual deviation diltance allowed is 100 yards; however, 
many inftances have occurred, which fhew how very im- 
portant it is to the pede that the line of the canal, 
and every probable caufe for the neceflity of deviation, fhould 
have been thoroughly examined and weighed by the engineer, 
and the line ultimately adjutted, before the plans are com- 
pleted and delivered. 

The prudent precaution of the legiflature, has always 

‘imited the width of land which canal proprietors have been 

empowered to purchafe for their canal, in ordinary cafes, 
without the free confent of the owners; this has been 26 
and jo yards, in the greater number of in{tances, but in 
others the fpace allowed for the canal towing-path and 
fences has been lefs or greater, according to circumf{tances. 

Where wharfs, docks, or bafons, or places for barges to 
turn and pafs each other, or where deep-cutting or embank- 
ments are required, it has been ufual to allow roo yards in 
width to be purchafed ; bat from this allowance there have 
been occafional deviations. 

Except in fome rare and peculiar inftances, like the London 
Docks in Wapping, the parliament will not give to any com- 
pany the power ef purchafing houfes or other buildings, 
gardens, orchards, yards, parks, paddocks, or planted walks 
or avennes leading to any houfe, except the previous confent 
of the owners thereof be obtained ; and where this has been 
got, it is the tafeft way to infert a htt of all fuch owners, with 
a defeription of the property they have agreed to give up, 
as a {chedule to the bill : and the fame of all material con- 
tracts for mills, ftreams of water, or {prings, which the com. 
pany may have made. Hou fes built, or orchards, &c. made as 
ob{truGions, fince the furvey was made, and notices given, 
will not meet with the fame protection ; and a claufe ought 
to be inferted to put them upon the fame footing with lands 
in general. 

Powers fhould be given for ereQing public wharfs, and 
for demanding and enforcing certain equitable rates of 
wharfage for goods, according to the length of their con- 
tinuance on the company’s premifes. 

The toll, or rates of tonnage, which the traders are to pay 
to the company per ton per mile for the liberty of navigating 
upon the canal, or its various branches, rail-ways, or inclined 
planes, require the molt deliberate confideration, that every 
fpecies of trade may pay its proportion, and none be dif- 
couraged or lcffened by the expences of conveyance. 

In jome cafes provilion has bsen made, that when the net 
profits of the concern exeeed a certain rate per cent. the ton- 
nage or tolls fhould be reduced. 

here have been exemptions from tolls, on feveral canals, 
in favour of officers and foldiers on their march, with their 
horfes, arms, and baggage. Timber for the ufe of his ma- 
jefty’s navy, and government ftores of all kinds fometimes pafs 
toll free; fo do gravel or other materials for the making or 
repair of roads in moft inftances. In fome cafes, canals have 
been projected principally with a view to tonnage on hime, 
and other manures and agricultural obje&ts and produce ; 
but with this exception, it has been ufual to allow lime and 
all manures to pafs, either on very low tonnage, or abfolutely 


toll free, on the levels, and through the locks alfo on fome, 
particularly when the water aétually runs over, or is within 
a quarter or half an inch of the top of the lock-weirs; in 
fome inftances, feveral hours notice is required, of boats with 
manure or road-materials intending to pals any locks toll-free. 
In fome inltances, where a canal is to run parallel to a turn- 
pike road, and is expected to leffen the tolls thereof, by the 
diminution of heavy waggons and earts, ic has been ufual te 
compenfate or indemnify the creditors on fuch roads; and 
it feems equally juft, where a turnpike road crofles a canal, 
and is likely to have its tolls both ways increafed, that they 
fhould not be entitled to receive materials by the canal ton- 
nage free. 

Mile-ftones are dire&ed to be fixed on banks of moft 
canals, for regulating the diftanecs and tonnage ; in feveral 
inftances, thefe are direéted to be placed every balf mile, and 
in others one is to be placed at the end of every quarter of a 
mile. 

We fhould far exceed our due limits, if we were minutely 
to recount the various expedients that have been adopted for 
conciliating the owners of lands, parks, mills, &c. who may 
more or lefs be affected by different canals. Thefe mutt 
depend on a variety of local and incidental circumftances, for 
the adjuftment of which no general rules can be preferibed. 
But in all cafes of this kind the canal companies have ufually 
propofed, and the legiflature has fanétioned, an adequate 
compenfation. Proprietors of land and their tenants are 
fometimes allowed the ufe of the towing-path, as a drift and 
bridle-way between their different lands, or to fome public 
road; the owners of the adjoining lands are often allowed 
to make, not only docks and bafons communicating with 
the canal, but collateral cuts of confiderable extent, to their 
mines and other works; but previous notice of all fuch in- 
tentions ought to be given to the company, that their en- 
gineer may examine the ground, and direét the neceffary 
puddling and other precautions, to fecure the line of canal 
from lofing water to a prejudicial extent thereby. 

The company are often empowered, and fometimes re- 
quired, to make collateral cuts, or rail-way branches to par- 
ticular towns, mines, or works ; and a very proper precaution 
feems to have been adopted in the Somer/et Coal canal a&, 
that the parties to be benefited by fuch branches fhould firft 
give the company fecurity to make up the tolls thereof, by 
an annual payment, in cafe of their falling fhort of a reafon- 
able intereft on the money expended upon fuch branches. 

In fome inftances it may be neceffary, particularly on rail- 
ways, to permit individuals to conftruét and manage fuch 

art of the works as pafs through their own park or ground, 
but fubje& to the general fyftem of management laid down 
in the act; as is done by the duke of Beaufort on the Swanfea 
canal, and by fir Charles Morgan on the Sirhowy tram-road ; 
alfo to conftru€ particular parts, on being paid for the fame, 
as was done by the Dee river company, at the crofling of the 
Ellefmere canal. 

Claufes are generally inferted, requiring the canal com- 
pany to remove and clamp the top foil, or vegetable mould, 
to the depth of nine inches, from the whole width of the in- 
tended works; which, after the fame has been completed, 
and all the banks and excavations properly floped down, is 
to be returned and f{pread upon them, fo as to render all the 
land, not aétually occupied by the canal and works, capa- 
ble of cultivation ; but a {mall part of this top foil is wanted 
in general upon the banks, and it might, more profitably for 
all parties, be filled by the company’s men into the carts of 
the neighbouring farmers, to be {pread upon the poorer parts 
of their lands. 

Watering places fox cattle are generally direfted to be made, 
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efpecially where the ficlds may have been deprived of their 
cid ones by the cutting of their canal. In counties where 
irrigation is much pra¢tifed, as in Wiltthire and fome others, 
it has been common to appoint ficilful and reputable perfons 
to guard the interelts of the irrigators, on the cutting of 
canals. 

On the duke of Bridgewater’s canal, irrigation trunks 
were laid below the bottom of the canal, fo that, by means 
of a harrow, or rather a large hoe, drawn along, the mud of 
the canal was drawn to the valve or orifice of the trunk when 
open, and the mud was thus conveyed to the meadows be- 
below. A fuccefsful experiment was here alfo made, of bring- 
ing up barges laden with fea flufh, or mud taken up at low 
water, in the Merfey, and this was gradually poured or 
thrown out into the canal, over the irrigation trunks while 
‘running, by which means this valuable manure was at once 
conveyed to and effe€tually fpread on the meadows below. We 
have been greatly furprifed to find irrigation fo little prac- 
tifed upon the lands below canals, which fo perfeétly admit 
of that improvement ; were this fubject properly attended to, 
in fituations where water is plenty, we doubt not but fome 
proprietors or leffees of land would be found, who would 
readily contract with the engineer, on the part of the com- 
pany, before the canal is completed, to pay an annual rent for 
certain quantities of water, to be let out by the company’s 
agents, at flated times, through a trunk, which might be laid 
beneath, or level with the bottom of the canal for fuch pur- 
pofe, at a very eafy expence, before the water was let into 
the canal; and even after canals are completed, there are 
fituations where the interelt of all parties might be ferved, by 
laying trunks forirrigation ; and perhaps farmers ought not, 
except in fome few inftances, to be debarred from cont{truct- 
ing or ufing proper weirs at the fame immoveable height, or 
a little higher than thofe at the lock-gates, to take off the 
furplus water for irrigating during the winter feafon. 

Sometimes it will happen that a canal can be conduted on 
a proper level to fuit the adits to mines, as at Worfley on 
Bridgewater’s canal, and fome others ; cr perhaps the tunnel 
through a hill may be applicable to mining purpofes alfo, as 
at Morwelnam down, on the Taviffock, near Ripley on the 
Cromford, the Harcallle tunnel on the Trent and Mer/ey, 
and others. 

Coal-mines may be allowed to have the neceffary pafleges 
for their works under a canal, but fhould be reftri¢ted in the 
number, width, and height of thefe, as on the old Birmingham 
canal; or if the veins are near the furface, the ground may 
be fo entirely broke in, that the canal would be dettroyed, 
as has aftually happened on fome of the branches of the 
above-mentioned canal, near to Wednefbury. 

Refpecting mills, it may be neceflary fometimes, where the 
canal 1s to be conduéted near to eftablithed mills, that they 
fhould be fecured againft other mills in the fame line of bufi- 
nefs being erected on the canal at that place, asin the Sankey 
canal aét. Sometimes gauge-weirs, or felf-regulating fluices, 
may be neceflary to be maintained, to fupply mills or other 
canals with a régular and conftant quantity of water ; in- 
ftances of which occur on the Rochdale canal, and at the 
Amf{worth refervoir, on the Nottingham canal; the theory of 
the regulating fluice, in the latter place, will be found in the 
Gentleman’s Diary, 1799, p+ 43. by that eminent mathema- 
tician and coal-worker, Mr. Thomas Walker, of Bilborough ; 
and if theorems for the widths and heights of fluices to dif- 
charge given quantities of water per day be wanted, Nichol- 
fons Fournal, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 29. and 34. may be confulted 
with advantage. Thofe who may with to fee how the in- 
geouity of mill-owners can be exercifed to fecure themfelves 
againit poffible injury, or.even tothwart a canal {cheme, may 


perhaps confult the Croydon canal act, for the claufes relating 
to the Wandle river. 

Where a conneétion is to be made with any other canal 
lying upon a higher level, or even the fame level, where 
leakage or wate of water is to be apprehended, that would 
be prejudicial to either of the canals, it is ufual to provide, 
that a flop-gate fhall be ere&ted at or near. the junétion, 
which one or both of the canal companies are empowered to 
{hut and lock up whenever there is fuch a lowering or 
draught of water upon cne of the canals, as would endanger 
the fupply or lower the head of the other; claufes for thefe 
purpoles will be found in the Dearne and Dove, Dudley, 
Stratford, Warwick and Birmingham, I’ yrley and Effington, and 
other aéts. And when‘any canal joins another, coming 
down from a hiily country, it is ufual to require tall-gates to 
be erected, with capacious weirs for preventing of floods 
from the upper canals making their way into the lower 
one, as in the Aberdeen canal. 1t will very often happen, 
that tolls or dues will be to be paid by barges for entering any 
of the exifling navigations from the new canal, or wice verfa. 
And where the new {cheme can be fuppofed to interfere ma- 
terially with the trade on any former one, it has not been un- 
ufual to guarantee that their net profits or tonnage fhall not 
be lefs, after the completion of the new canal, than before ; 
or fometimes annual payments are agreed to be made as com- 
penfations for the expected lcffes to older navigations ; and in’ 
fome inftances, where the rivalihip is expected to be very 
formidable, as on the Douglas River by the Leeds and Liver- 
pool, and the Derwent River by the Derby canal, provifion 
has been made, that the old concern fhall be purchafed by 
the new proprietors at a fixed fum; the fettlement of the 
various compenfations that may be neceflary on a canal are 
often fuch as to require the exertion of the utmoft abilicies 
of the engineer, with the moft able affiftance, as the very long 
and complicated claufes in many aéis will fhew. 

On applying to parliament for any confiderable extenfion 
of a canal, or to raife more money, there are inftances, and 
perhaps very proper ones, of ena¢ting that the fhares of certain 
difcontented proprietors fhould be purchafed out of the new 
funds, as on the Dudley, the Kennet and Avon, and others. 

So attentive has the legiflature been, even to the comfort 
of proprictors or inhabitants near intended canals, that it has 
been enacted, as on the Barafley canal, that where fteam 
engines were to be ereéted in certain places, for the ufe of 
the canal, their fire-places fhould be fo conftruGted as to con- 
fume the fmoke. 

Ample provilions fhould be made, for powers to make 
bye-laws tor regulating the trade upen the canal, -for 
the form and dimenfions of the barges or boats to be 
uled thereon, and for paffing the locks, inclined planes, 
&c. that may be thereon. It is neceffary to declare, that 
the canal is not to be fubjeét to the interference of the ge- 
neral commiffion of fewers ; manorial rights, and fifheries in 
old ftreams, or waters ought to be referved; and it would be 
well for the encouragement of thefe great national improve- 
ments, if the legiflature would permit a claufe to ftand, as in 
the older acts for Bridgeqwater’s and other canals,that the pro- 
ceedings and writings of the company fhould be valid with- 
out itamps. 

It has been ufual to enact penalties for a variety of offences 
likely to be committed upon the canal; and for malicious 
damaging or deftroying of the works to declare the offenders 
guilty of felony, and liable to tranfportation for feven years. 
There are many other things which will require to be taken 
into confideration at the period of framing the a& of parlia- 
ment, fome of which we {hall avoid repetition by mentioning, 
when {tating what occurs to us on the prattice of executing 
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and managing canals, to which we are now anxious to pro- 
ceed, 

The a& of parliament for a canal being paffed, and therein 
the time and place for the firll meeting of the fubferibers or 

roprictors thereof being fixed; one of the firlt bufinefles of 
Bich meeting will be the eleétion of a general committee of ma- 
nagement, conlilting of the molt independent, refpectable, and 
generally informed perfons among the proprietors. ‘The 
committee of management will then proceed to elect a chair- 
man and fubordinate officers; to fix upon their place of 
meeting, and to arrange the order of their bufinefs. 

It will not often happen that the engineer can be fpared 
from the projection and fuperintendance of other great con- 
cerns, to attend to the cutting of the canal and erection of 
the feveral works, without the affiltance of a refident en- 
gineer, or more than one, if the line be of confiderable length, 
and diftant parts of it are intended to be proceeded with at 
the fame time ; and the committee will do well to leave it to 
their engineer to recommend all fuch affiftant or refident 
engineers from among thofe who have been brought up or 
employed under him, or are well known and approved by 
him, for their mathematical knowledge and practical {kill, 
experience and attention in the feveral kinds of works that 
are to be executed. The attention of the committee fhould 
be directed to fixing upon fome land furveyor and valuer of 
vefpe&tability and great practical knowledge, who has been 
ufed to and acquired addrefs in the negociation and fettle- 
ment of purchafes and exchanges of property of different 
kinds; andif he has before been employed upon canals he will 
be fo much the more fit. In this flage of the bufinefs it may 
be well alfo for the committee to confider whether any /acal 
committees, or a fele® conimittee, may be neceflary, to pay the 
more minute attention to, and to bring before them, the con- 
cerns of particular diltri€ts of the canal, and to ferve other 
purpofes. 

The body of the proprietors, afflembled in a general meet- 
ing for the purpofe of completing the organization of the 
affairs of the company, will proceed to the choice of a cer- 
tain number of auditors of their accounts, and to fettle the 
falaries of all the perfons that are employed. 

Moft canal aéts dire&, that two copies of the plan of the 
canal and book of reference, with any amendments or altera- 
tions that may have been made in parliament, are,to be certi- 
fied by the fignature of the fpeaker of the houfe of commons ; 
one of which is to be lodged with the clerk of the peace for 
the county, and the other with the clerk to the company, 
who are required to produce the fame, and fuffer copies or 
extracts therefrom to be at any time taken by any perfon, 
and to produce the original before the committee, or any 
jury who may be called on to decide. any matter or difpute 
relating to the making or maintaining and ufing of the 
canal. 

The engineer being now informed of the exa& bounds 
within which the law has confined his operations, and of the 
feveral reftriGtions or alterations that may have been impofed 
or made fince his former furveys, will, in all probability, 
find it neceffary to look over the line and all the propofed 
works again, accompanied by the intended refident engi- 
neers ; and, in fuch revifal, it will be proper to divide the 
line of canal, and the feveral works thereof, into the necef- 
fary number of parts, and to give concife and definite names 
to each, that are to be ufed in future, in contra¢ts and bills, 
&c. of which diftin& parts or divifions. a feparate account 
of the expences fhould be ftri@ly kept by the refident engi- 
neer, the overfeers, or counters as they are generally called, 
(that the engineer is to recommend or employ upon the 
ee “ by the office-clerks in a ledger, with proper 
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heads for each length of canal, fet of locks, tunnel, em- 
bankment, deep-cutting, refervoir, aqueduét, or other 
great work, that may form a feparate divifion: fuch par- 
ticular and divided accounts of the works will prove of the 
molt effential fervice to the committee, and to a'!l others 
concerned, in informing and maturing their judgment on the 
actual or probable expence of every different kind of work ; 
and will enable the committee to account to the proprietors 
how great, and fometimes unavoidable, as well as unex- 
pected, expences may be incurred. 

The committee fhould now well confider and inquire, 
whether any particular part of the line can be completed 
and opened with advantage, before the whole length can be 
got ready; and this being determined upon, the engineer 
fhould compare and conlider, from the ettimates and parti- 
culars that he poffeffes, the comparative length of time that 
every particular work upon the length intended to be firft 
completed will require; and in this order, or with a pro- 
portionate exertion and number of men, fhould the feveral 
works be entered upon. Immediately after the plan has 
been fettled, preparations fhould be made for providing all 
neceflary utenfils and implements. 

The A& fora canal fhould give the company and their 
fervants power to enter upon and occupy, for the temporary 
purpofes of their works, heaps of foil, &c. any land except 
parks, orchards, and gardens, within the limited diftance, 
on condition of their making a full and ample fatisfaétion, 
by annual rent, to the former occupier or leffee, and for all 
damage to the owner and occupier, fo foon as the works 
are completed, and the heaps, &c. can be removed or le- 
velled down, and covered with foil. The tunnels, deep- 
cuttings, embankments, or other great works, that are 
firft to be begun, (and the levels, widths, &c. of which we 
fuppofe to be completely fettled,) fhould be now marked 
upon the ground, with the neceflary allowance of width for 
the flopes, and the fpoil-banks, which the engineer may 
judge right to remain the permanent property of the com- 

any. 

The land-furveyor fhould now proceed to treat, under 
the diretion of the committee and the engineers, with the 
feveral parties who are entitled to the land that is wanted ; 
for this purpofe, it will be right for the furveyor to pre- 
pare correct and explicit plans and admeafurements of every 
piece of land, anc, in many inftances, to deliver copies of 
the fame to the parties; to confider well the intrinfic value 
of the land to the owner, and of any extrinfic or artificial 
value which it poffeffes, with ample allowance for the in- 
jury that his remaining property will fuftain by being de- 
tached, or by the fields being cut into inconvenient and 
aukward fhapes, or on any other account. 

It is generally provided; in canal ats, that where any 
perfon’s eftate is cut in two by the canal, and a part, con- 
fitting of lefs than a certain quantity, is fevered from the 
reft, the company fhall be compellable to purchafe fuch de- 
tached part, if the party wifhes it. And it ought to be 
provided, that the company are not to be obliged to make 
an occupation-bridge for lefs than a certain number of acres, 
unlefs the dwelling-houfe or farm-premifes of the eftate hap- 
pen to ftand upon fuch {mall detached part. 

As foon as the furveyor has made his contra&ts or fhort 
agreements with the parties, containing a full defcription of 
the lands or other property to be purchafed, the fame will 
probably be put by the committee into the hands of the 
clerk to the company, with direétions for him to enquire 
into the nature of the titles of the parties, and prepare con- 
veyances accordingly, in the fhort and fummary form that 
the A& ought to provide for eye purpofe ; in like manner, 
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where the parties who own the eftate could not be come at, 
or have not been brought to agree by the furveyor, he 
fhould furnifh the committee with the particulars of fuch 
property, the price offered, and other particulars of the 
negotiation ; in order that the clerk may be directed to pre- 
pare the neceflary notices for a meeting of the commiflioners 
defcribed in the aét, or a warrant to the fheriff of the 
county for empanelling a jury to hear the evidence, who are 
to be f{ummoned on the part of the company, and thofe pro- 
duced by the owner of the eflate, and to view and examine 
the premifes if neceffary, and to give their verdict or afleff- 
ment of the fum that is to be paid by the company, and ac- 
cepted by the parties. 

The ground for the neceffary refervoirs, to fupply the 
part of the line that 1s to be begun, ought to be among the 
firft that is marked out, including {pace for the head or new 
embankment that is to be made, and fhould be treated for 
and purchafed by the furveyor, aud conveyed as above men- 
tioned. The ground whereon the locks are to be built, or 
any wharf or wailed bafons are to be made, fhould alfo be 
carefully afcertained by the engineer, and purchafed in an 
early flage of the bufinefs, in order that the fummer feafons 
may be fully embraced, for the building of all the mafonry 
and brick-work. 

The modern acts for canals ufually contain a claufe, re- 
quiring all the top-foil to be removed. This, of courfe, 
will be attended to before any of the works are begun. 

It has been found, from experience, that the banks of 
canals againft which the water is to lie, ought, in general, 
to have their flopes fo apportioned, that one foot in depth 
will give a horizontal bafe of one and a half foot; and to 
thefe or fome proportions near them, rather above than be- 
low, as flopes of 15 to £ are in general too {mall, will the 
widths at top and bottom, and the depth of the intended 
canal probably be fixed by the engineer: and it has been 
found convenient ‘and proper to make up the banks of 
canals one foot higher than the water is intended to ftand in 
them. 

We are now to fuppofe the relident engineer to be pro- 
ceeding with the fetting out of the canal, being furmifhed 
with a map of the feveral fields through which it is to pafs, 
the line that is provifionally fettled for its courfe, but with 
liberty to deviate within certain limits therefrom, and with 
bench-marks which the engineer has left and defcribed at 
certain diftances, to regulate the top-water level, or height 
of the water in the intended canal ; and, as above obferved, 
one foot higher will be the level of the top-bank, or height 
of the banks. 

It will be proper for this engineer, and we fhall in future, 
for the fake of diftinGion, denominate the other the principal 
engineer, to trace the levels accurately of each pound or 
level reach of the canal, and to put in level-pegs or {mall 
ftakes, at every two or three chains, more or lefs according 
as the ground is more or lefs undulating, as he proceeds ; 
wherever the canal is conduéted along the fide of a hill, as 
will happen in a great portion of its length, the level-pegs 
are not to be placed exatly along the line that the principal 
engineer has marked out, but either above or below that 
line, as the flope of the hill may occafion, exa&tly at that 
point in every place, where the level of the top-bank (traced 
by means of a good fpirit-level, with telefcopic fights) 
cuts or interfefis the furface of the hill. In fome 
places it will be found that the principal engineer has 
drawn his line acrofs the point of a hill, fo as to occafion 
deeper cutting than ufual, to avoid going round it ; or, on 
the contrary, croffed a vale or low place, fo as to require 
lefs cutting or perhaps none at all, ae taking a circuit. 


up that vale to follow the level of the ground ; and if either 
of thefe deviations fhould be fo confiderable that the level- 
peg would fall more than two chains or thereabouts from the 
line, down or up the flope of the ground, the plan of hav- 
ing level-pegs upon the furface muit be departed from, and’ 
holes fhould, in the firft cafe, be dug at proper diftances in the 
line, and pegs put into the fame with their tops to the 
right height ; or, in the fecond cafe, longer and ftouter 
{takes fhould be ufed, particularly in the fences that are 
crofled by the line, or other places where they will not be 
liable to dilturbance, and drove firm into the ground till 
their tops mark the right level. In tracing thefe levels, the 
engineer will refer to and compare his work with all the 
bench-marks before defcribed, and at each end of a level or 
reach, will level up and down to the bench-marks of the 
rcach above and below the one he has been working at, and 
compare the fame with the fall that the locks at each place 
are intended to have. And we recommend particularly to 
the engineer to be very punctual in entering minutely in his 
field-book the particulars and fituations of the feveral level- 
pegs, and to make one or more of the men who affift him 
in levelling, perteétly acquainted with the fituations and 
diftinguifhing marks of them, and frequently to caufe them 
to be looked over and renewed; or continual repetitions of 
confiderable lengths of the work will be neceflary, owing to 
the difturbance and lofs of the pegs by the cultivation of the 
fields and treading of the cattle, or by the interference of 
idle and mifchievous perfons of the country. Too much 
caution cannot ultimately be taken, by frequent reference 
to the bench-marks, with due allowance for any accidental 
variation that may have been difcovered among them, and 
repetitions of the levelling, to avoid thofe difpraceful blun- 
ders into which fome lefs capable and lefs careful engineers 
have fallen. 

We are now to confider, that the great defideratum in ca- 
nal digging is, that the fluff that is dug trom one part of 
the work, fhail, with the leaft labour or diftance of moving, 
exadtly {upply or form the banks that are to be raifed in 
another ; fo that on the completion of the work, no fpoil- 
banks or heaps of ufelefs foil fhall remain, or any ground be 
unneceflarily rendered ufelefs by excavations or pits. Six 
different cafes will be found frequently to occur in the cut- 
ting or forming ofa canal. (Plate J. Canal, figs. 1, 25 35 45 5; 
and 6.) A‘’AELPP?’ being, in every cafe, the line or 
furface of the ground acrofs the canal; A BC E, inthe firft 
five cafes, the bank on which the towing-path is to be 
made, and therefore generally the wideft; LI K P in figs. 
I, 2, and 5, the off or fmaller bank; CI is the top, FG 
the bottom, and CF and IG the floping fides of the ca- 
nal, in every cafe. The bench or berm, IK, in figs. 3 and 
6, is provided to retain and prevent the loofe earth that 
may moulder down from the upper bank P K from falling 
into the canal. Sometimes the interference of proprietors, 
or other caufes, may occafion the towing path to occupy 
the bank, or place of the bench I K, inftead of BC, which 
will caufe a confiderable difference in the calculation or mea- 
fure of the fluff to be moved in figs. 2, 3, and 5, but the 
fame do not properly form new cafes. ‘The firit cafe oc- 
curs moft frequently in cutting acrofs or alung level mea- 
dows, and we were not fo well able, when treating of the 
firft furvey or projeétion of a canal, as we now are, to ex- 
plain a limitation which ought to be attended to in all fuch. 
level-cutting, efpecially if of any confiderable length, viz. 
that the height or level of the canal fhould be fo contrived, 
that in any crofs feGtion, as fg. 1. the fum of the areas of 
A BCE and LI KP hhall juft be equal to EF GL, the. 
part. excavated or dug. It will readily be perceived that 
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Sigs. 4 and 6, are indeed other cafes of level cutting, oc. 
curring wherever the principal engineer has, in erofling a 
vale, or point of a hill, found it neceflary to preterve his 
level above or below what would otherwife have been de- 
firable, if to be accomplifhed, as in our firft cafe, The en- 
ineer will find abundant inftances of figs. 1, 4, and 6, in 
all their degtees, and ina great portion of which there will 
either be a want of {tuff to form the banks, as in fg. 4, or 
a redundancy from the deeper cutting, as in fg. 6, and the 
erfection of his fkill will be fhewa in fo conducting the 
Fine, that every embankment, as fig. 4, fhall have deep-cut- 
ting at both, or at lealt at one of its ends, to furnith the 
extra fluff, with the leall expence in moving it; in like 
manner, every deep-cutting, as fig. 6, fhould have embank- 
ments at one or both of its ends, to receive the extra 
ftuff. It is further evident, that the other three cafes, 
viz. figs. 25 3, and 5, are but varieties of fide-lying ground, 
or wherein the canal is conducted along the fide or flope of 
a hill; and where it is evident, that a proper choice of the 
fituation of the canal, higher up or lower down the‘hill, 
may occafion A BC E and LIK P, the banking in fy. 2, 
together to be exactly equalto EF GL, the digging in 
this cafe; in like manner, where the flope of the hill is fo 
confiderable as to admit of no upper bank, as fy. 3, the 
bank A BCE may be equal to the cutting EFGIKP; 
it may be on a confiderable flope that embanking is. re- 
quired, as in fig. 5, in order to preferve the molt direét line, 
or to reach any particular object ; or deep-cutting may, and 
often does, occur in floping ground, and not in level, as 
we have fhewn in fg. 6, but it feemed unneceflary farther 
to multiply our cafes to delineate fuch varieties. An at- 
tentive reader will find no difliculty in tracing every poflible 
variation, by confidering the line A’P’, which reprefents 
the ground to vary in all degrees both of height and_incli- 
nation, while the banks and canal, A BCI GIKP, te- 
main fixed; and in this, almoft the fimpleft inquiry that 
occurs in fuch a work, it cannot fail of appearing, how ef- 
fential a good knowledge of mathematics is to every en- 
gineer, and that none ought to be admitted to that honour- 
able diftin€tion, who are unlearned therein, however much 
they may have feen, or even executed, under the orders of 
abler men. 4s 
Our fecond and third cafes requiring more than ordinary 
confideration, before the line of the canal can be definitively 
fettled, and the ground be marked out and purchafed, un- 
lefs wafte is committed, in purchafing more than the com- 
pany have occation for ; we have repeated them again in figs. 
> and S$; and therein produced the lines of all the banks, 
by which the fituation of the level-peg, of which we have 
{poken above, is fhewn at a. It is alfo evident, that the 
lengths and politions of all the lines, BC, 8 OF e G, G I 
and LK, being given, as alfo the pofitions of the lines B A, 
KP, and A’ P’; that the areas of the feveral triangles a BC, 
bFG, bCI, cI K, el'g, andeC K, and of the paral- 
lelogram IK gG, are known; and the calculation of 
thefe feveral triangles will generally, in practice, be very eafy, 
from the confideration of their being all fimilar and ifofceles. 
It is farther evident, that the triangles aE A, bEL, cPL, 
bEe, anifEP, are in general fimilar: from fuch confi- 
derations, theorems can be deduced, fhewing, in every cafe, 
the diftances d L and dE of the flope-holes, or edges of 
the cuttiog L and E, fg. 7, from the level-peg d, or of 
dE and dP in fig. 8; as likewife the diftances d 1 and dC 
of the top edges of the canal, meafured upon the level, from 
the level-peg ; fo that the ftuff to be dug may juft form the 
banks. ‘he diftancesd A and dP, fg. 7, andd A, jz. 8, 
that determine the points A and P, at which the banks are 


to be begun, are alfo cafily deducible from the fame confh- 
derations ; and it ia evident, that AP is the width of 
ground that ought to be purchafed, except in fuch cafes 
where a hedge may be neceffary at P, or, as may fome- 
times be advilable, a hedge at the bottom of the fl ype at A, 
inflead of its top B, when the neceflary width for one or 
both of thefe hedges mult be added to AP. The invetti- 
gation of theorems for the above purpofes, and others which 
we fhall have occafion to mention, would lead us farthe 
into the fubjeét than would, perhaps, be proper, efpecially 
as no perfon ought, in our opinion, to undertake or meddle 
with the direction of fuch works, who is not only capable of 
uling a theorem laid down by another, but of inve ligating 
and preparing rules for every cafe that can occur, or be 
wanting in his own practice. We proceed, therefore, to 
advife the refident engineer, on being furnifhed with the di- 
mentions that the canal and its banks are to have, to cal- 
culate tables for readily finding the diftance dh of the level- 
peg from the middle of the canal, meafured on the flope of 
the hull, let the hill flope with wiatever angle it may; or 
rather, let the angle idh, or depreffion of the flope below 
the horizontal lneid, be what it may; and this will be 
molt conveniently exprefled, not in degrees, but by the 
natural fines of the angle of the Sbonetindar becaufe then, 
if a meafuring chain of 100 links be laid down at length, 
upon the flope of the ground, and the difference of the level 
of its two ends be taken in links by the {pirit-level, thefe 
will exprefs the two firlt figures of the natural fines of th® 
deprefion, which is quite as great exactnefs as fuch tables 
need be calculated to. The engineer will now proceed to 
put in a {take oppofite to each level-peg, at the proper cal- 
eulated diflance down the flope, for the approximate or fup- 
pofed middle line of the canal: thefe ftakes will feldom be 
found for any confiderable diftance together, to range in a 
{traight or in any other regular line, that will be proper for 
the canal: and a very difficult and nice part of the engineer’s 
duty is now to be performed, in ftaking cut a new line 
with a taller ora quite different fet of ftakes from thofe for- 
merly ufed, to avoid confufion; this is called {taking the 
middle range of the canal. The requifites in this new line 
or. range for the centre of the canal is, that it fhould as 
nearly coincide in every part with the ftakes that were laft 
put in by the calculation, as poffible ; that, where, in order 
to preferve a regular and handfome line, and avoid the auk- 
ward, inconvenient, and unmeaning crooks and bends, with 
which too many of our canals, and even fome of the lateft con- 
ftruétion, are almoft in every part difgraced, the line is 
conduted higher than the calculated ftakes for ore or more 
ftakes together, care muft be taken that it thall quickly be 
conducted below others, fo that the redundancy in cutting 
deeper into the hill in one place may be as exactly as_pot- 
fible balanced by a deficiency juft by, owing to the line be- 
ing conduéted below the level-itakes. Befides the confidera« 
tion above, it will be the time now to eftimate and confider 
the quantity of ftuff that will be wanted to land up every 
bridge and lock, and to give extra thicknefs to the banks 
on which any toll-houfes, warehoufes, or other buildings, 
are to be erected, or trade carried on. 

In narrow canals, or branches of that defcription, it will 
be neceffary to provide for wider places at fhort intervals, 
for barges to turn, and to lie in while others pafs them; 
confiderable fkill and care are requifite in the choice of pro- 
per places for fuch purpofe: they ought to be fo fituate 
that barge-men can mutually fee cach other approaching on 
narrow canals or branches, and provide for pafling, without 
either of them having to drag their barge back again to a 
pafling-place, as too often happens; at the fame time, they 
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ought to be chofen, if poffible, in fuch hollow or low places 
as will admit of widening the canal without much extra ex- 
pence. Another confidcration is, the excavation of bafons, 
docks, or wharfs, from which {tuff may accumulate, which 
ought to be ufed up, if poffible, in embanking the line juft by. 
Many canal companies have feen it their intereft, on proper 
and timely application from land-owners, who were defirous 
of ere@ting wharfs, to dircét their engineer to calculate upon, 
and to excavate the additional width neceflary for fuch pur- 
pofe, at the company’s expence; this and the extra or 
deeper cutting that there mutt always be, in the approach to 
a lock on the lower fide, and of embanking on the fame ap- 
proach on the upper fide, fhould alfo be well confidered and 
accurately calculated ; and full and explicit memorandums 
ought to be entered in the engineer’s field-book at the time, 
where the ftuff was calculated to be had from for every 
embankment, and where the ftuff is to be difpofed of from 
every deeper cutting or extraordinary excavation. Thefe 
memorandums will prove of the moft important ufe in the 
revifal of the whole length of line or diltriét that is about to 
be fixed; as alfo, in contra€ting for and letting of the 
work afterwards, by being able, without fear of miftake, 
to point out which way every part of the ftuff is to be 
thrown or wheeled, as faft as it is dug, and that no part 
of the fame may want moving a fecond time, or any wide or 
gouty places be made to disfigure the canal for finding {tuff ; 
or, what is often of more fatal confequence, the canal being 
dug deeper than ufual for fuch purpofe. 

After the line fhall have been thus marked out with the 
utmoft care, it will ftill be prudent for the engineer to revife 
it again, and to make pretty accurate calculations of the 
quantity of ftuff wanting, or to {pare in particular places ; 
in thefe kinds of calculations the engineer will find the molt 
important aid in a ready ufe of the flide-rule ; and we beg 
here to mention that a gentleman who has long diftingutfhed 
himfelf by the various and important ufes to which he has 
made the flide-rule fubfervient, has prepared a fhort but 
eomplete tract on its appplication in the concerns of an en- 
gineer, which it is hoped that he will ere long publi. 
Perhars, on the review of the line, the curves or bends 
thereon may in fome cafes be eafed, and beauty and conve- 
nience may be more fully attained without much, or often 
any extra expence. The Droitwich canal has been mentioned 
as one on which thefe points have been the mott fully at- 
tended to.’ The portion of the canal that has been thus 
flaked out and revifed, may now have the boundary lines 
marked out of the land to be purchafed ; and the furveyor 
thould proceed without delay to furvey the fame, and to 
treat with the owners for the purchafe, as we have before 
mentioned. It will be among the firft works to dig out for 
the foundations of the locks, if they are not already in hand, 
and for the bridges, if the leafon of the year and fupply of 
bricks and work-men will admit of their proceeding immedi- 
ately : the feveral drains or culverts that are to pafs under 
the canal fhould alfo be dug out, and prepared for the ma- 
fons or bricklayers, and the feveral fafety-gates, ftop- 
planks, weirs, and other erections, which we fhall notice 
more particularly further on. It may be proper here to 
caution the engineer, that in cafe the pipes of any water- 
works, or that {upply any gentleman’s houfe, crofs the line of 
the canal, fuch pipes fhould be laid at oncr, two orthree feet 
beneath the bottom of the intended canal, with an eafy de- 
fcent and afcent therefrom, and the. ground be made good 
again as foon as poflible, both to prevent their being da- 
maged in cutting the canal, and being expofed to frolt, or 
to thieves, if of lead, by lying bare; and in cafe fuch pipes 
are found old or decayed, new ones of lead or caf iron 
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fhould by all means be laid in the deep part under the canal. 
The top-foil fhould be carefully removed ; and in order to 
determine readily and corre€tly the places of the flope-holes 
at E and L, fig. 7, and E and P, fg. 8, the engineer will 
find it ufeful to calculate the diftances of dE and dL, and 
dP, by a general theorem, in terms of dh and hi, and to 
make tables for the feveral values of thofe data, that are 
likely to-occur. The values of dP and dA, fig. 7, would 
be alike ufeful in a table for determining the limits of the 
banks that are to be raifed. 

Before cutting out the lock-fpit, or fmall trench between 
the feveral flope-holes, as a guide to the men who are to 
dig, the engineer ought to caufe holes to be dug in the line 
of the canal, near every fecond or third level-peg, or oftener, 
if the foil be variable, in order to prove the foil to a greater 
depth by two or three feet than the cutting of the canal is 
to extend; and each of thefe the engineer ought carefully 
to infpe&, in order to determine what puddling or lining 
will be neceffary ; and what will be the difficulties of digging, 
owing to the hardnefs of the ftuff, or to water that mutt be 
pumped out, &c.; all which circumftances, as well as the 
extra diftance that any part of the ftuff may require to be 
moved, mult be well confidered before the work can be let 
to the contraétors or hag-mafters. 

The puddling or lining of a canal, to make it hold water, is 
a matter of the greateft importance, and we fhall confider five 
cafes, in figs. 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, that are likely to occur 
or prefent themfelves in the fearch, into the foil that is to 
be dug, by finking holes as above mentioned: the firft cafe 
we fuppofe to be that in which the whole is clay, loam, or 
other water-tight ftuff, as fhewn by the dark fhading in fig. 
9: all foils that will hold water, and not let it foak or per- 
colate freely through them, are called water-tight. Our 
fecond cafe, jig. 10, is that in which the whole cutting will 
be in fand, gravel, loofe or open rock, or any other matters 
that will let water eafily through them, and fuch are called 
porous foils or ftuff. ‘The third cafe we fuppofe to have a 
thin ftratum of water-tight ftuff on the furface, fhewn by 
the dark fhading in fg. 11, and to have porous ftuff fora 
confiderable depth below, here diftinguifhed by dots. The 
fourth cafe may have porous ftuff near the furface, and wa- 
ter-tight {tuff at the bottom of the canal, as in fig. 12. The 
fifth cafe is that where water-tight ftuff appears on the fur- 
face, as _fig. 13, below this a ftratum of porous ftuff, but 
having again water-tight ftuff at no great diftance below the 
intended bottom of the canal. The new raifed banks that 
are left unfhaded in all the five figures, are always to be 
confidered as porous ftuff, as indeed they will always prove 
at firft, and in a great portion of foils they would ever res 
main fo, unlefs either puddling or lining was applied; alk 
ground that has been dug or difturbed mutt alfo be confider- 
ed as porous. It fhould alfo be remarked that any kind of 
foil which is perforated much by worms or other infects, 
fhould in canal-digging be confidered as porous ftuff. Puddle 
is not, as fome have attempted to defcribe it, a kind of thin 
earth mortar, /pread on places intended to be fecured, and 
fuffered to be guste dry before another coat of it is applied ; 
but it is a mafs of earth reduced to a femifluid ftate by work- 
ing and chopping it about with a fpade, while water juft in 
the proper quantity is applied, until the mafs is rendered 
homogeneous, and fo much condenfed, that water cannot 
afterwards pafs through it, or but very flowly. The beft 
puddling fluff is rather a lightifh loam, with a mixture of 
coarfe {and or fine gravel in it; very ftrong clay is unfit for 
it, on account of the great quantity of water which it will 
hold, and its difpofition to fhrink and crack as this efcapes ; 
vegetable mould or top-foil is very improper, on account of 
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the roots and other matters liable to decay and leave cavities 
in it, but more on account of the temptation that thefe af- 
ford to worms and moles to work into it, in fearch of their 
food; where puddling-fluff is not to be met with, contain- 
ing a due mixture of tharp fand or rough {mall gravel ftones, 
it is not unufual to procure fuch to mix with the loam, to 
prevent moles and rats from working in it; but no flones 
larger than about the fize of mufket bullets ought to be 
admitted, ‘T'hat the principal operation of puddling conlilts 
in confolidating the mafs is, we think, evident, from the 
great condenfation that takes place: it is not an uncommon 
cafe, where a ditch is dug, apparently in firm foil, that 
though great quantities of water are added during the opera- 
tion, yet the foil that has been dug out will not more than 
two thirds fill up the ditch again, when properly worked as 
puddle, It fhould feem alfo, that puddle is rendered by that 
operation capable of holding a certain proportion of water 
with great obftinacy, and that it is more fit to hold than 
tranfmit water. It is fo far from true, that puddle ought 
to be fuffered to get quite dry, that it entirely fpoils, when 
by expofure to the air it is too much dried ; and many ca- 
nals which have remained unfilled with water during a fum- 
mer, after their puddling or lining has been done, have 
thereby become very leaky, owing to the cracks in the pud- 
dle-ditches and linings. One of the firft cares of an engi- 
neer, when beginning to cut a canal, is to difcover whether 
gor puddling-{tuff is in plenty, and if it be not, it mutt be 
ought for and carefully wheeled out or referved wherever 
any is found in the digging ; or perhaps procured at confi- 
derable diflances from the line, and brought to it in carts. 
It has happened in fome ftone-brach or loofe rocky foils, 
that all the puddling-ftuff for feveral miles of the line, re- 
quired to be brought to it; but even this expence, ferious 
as it may be, ought not to induce the copying of thofe, 
who have left miles of fuch banks without any puddling, 
and have made a winter canal, but which no ftream of water 
that is to be procured can keep full in the fummer months. 
It is ufual in canal acts to infert a claufe for the fecurity 
of the Jand-owners, to require the company to caufe all the 
banks that need it to be fecured by puddling, to prevert 
damage to the land below by leakage: and it would have 
been well for all parties in many inftances, if this claufe had 
been enforced. It appears that the Dutch have been in the 
habit of making mud-ditches to fecure the banks of their ca- 
nals and embankments, from time immemorial; and that 
operations fimilar to our puddling have been long known on 
the continent, but it is not clear at what period it was in- 
troduced into this country ; we think that the fens of Cam- 
bridgefhire and Lincolnfhire, in which fo many works have 
at different times been executed by Dutchmen, are the mott 
likely places in which to fearch for early evidence of its ufe. 
We cannot think that Fames Brindley was the firft who ever 
ufed it in this country, although we might admit that the 
Bridgewater’s canal was the firft in which it was fyftematically 
ufed as at the prefent day. If we compare our firlt, fourth, 
and fifth cafes, figs. 9, 12, and 13, we fhall find in all of them 
a water-tight ttratum as the bafis; and the practice in thefe 
cafes is to make a wall of puddle, called a puddle-ditch, 
or puddle-gutter, within the bank of the cana), as fhewn in 
feétion, by ac, in the above figures ; thefe puddle-gutters are 
ufually about three feet wide, and fhould enter about a foot 
into the water-tight ftuff, on which they are always to be 
begun: and they fhould be carried up as the work proceeds 
to the height of the top-water line, or a few inches higher. 
Our fecond and third cafes, figs. 10 and 11, evidently will 
not admit of the above mode, becaufe we have here no wa- 
ter-tight flratum on which to begin a puddle-gutter as a 


bottom: in thefe cales, therefore, it ia ufual to apply a lin- 
ing of puddle to the fides and bottom of the canal, as thewn 
by the crofs fhading in figs. 10 and 11: 

dling and lining will oceur more properly further on, as we 
proceed in defcribing the operations of digging and forming 
the canal, 

In order to defcribe more intelligibly the procefs of fetting 
out and digging a canal, in the two cafes where puddling o1 
lining will be requifite, we have repeated our firlt and fecend 
cafe, but on a larger feale, in figs. 14 and 153 wherein pi 
intended to reprefent the hole that has been before fuppofed 
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to be funk, in order to prove the foil; and, according as 
this terminates in water-tight or porous fluff at its bottom, 
that puddle-ditches,gefw and xe fi, fg. 14,0ralning, gr/t 


HGTIr D, fg. 15, is to he applied; D H being the height 
to which the water is to {land in the canal. ‘Lhe engineer 
will in the firft cafe determine the place of E and L on the 
ground, and dig {mall holes or nicks to mark the fame, 
called flope-holes ; but in the fecond cafe other marks muft 
be made at n and v about five feet from the former, to di- 
reét the beginning of the cuttings, with allowance for the 
lining. A fkilful and very handy workman is now required 
to mark out the line upon the ground, called the lock-fpit, 
between the flope-holes at E, fi. 14, above-mentioned, 
which we have f{uppofed to be made at about two or three 
chains from each other. This is done by laying down and 
itretching a flrong line upon the ground, between two or 
more adjoining flope-holes, and if the canal is not to be 
ftraight in that part, with {mall pegs to give it the gradual 
and regular bend in every part that the canalis to have; the 
workman then proceeds, holding his fpade or grafting tool 
not upright, but always with the flope C E, that the bank. 
of the canal is to have, and ftrikes it fucceflively into the 
ground clofe to his line, until the whole length of the line 
is marked out; by this means, if the ground has fudden 
undulations, or hollows, as continually happens, owirg to 
the ridges and furrows of cultivated lands, and other caufes, 
yet a regular line coinciding in every part with E is marked 
out upon the furface ; before the hne is taken .up, another 
labourer follows on the other fide cf it, and ftrkes in his 
tool inclining the contrary way, by which a triangular fod 
or piece of earth is cut and thrown ovt: a fimilar lock-fpit 
mult be cut on the other fide of the canal at L; and the 
fame at n and vin fig.15. If neatnefs and regularity are 
properly confulted, !ock-fpits for the extremities of the 
banks at A and P will alfo be proper, efpecially if the land 
A A’ and P P’ is valuable, and the damage by the fcattering 
and laying of the ftuff would be confiderable. The engi- 
neer has now to determine, in fig. 14, the points ¢ and d for 
the beginning of the puddle-ditches, and thefe he ought to 
chufe fuch, that if the fame were carried upright to the top- 
bank, BC orl a would be about one foot: if this is not 
{tri@ly attended to, the labourers or navigators, as they are 
called, will for their own convenience begin their puddle- 
ditch much too near the canal at E and L in fome cafes, and 
not make it upright but hatching back to arrive at ad; and 
puddle-ditches fo made are apt, owing to the fettling of the 
bank, to get broken and be fpoiled. It may be proper here 
to remark, that canals fet out with the fcientific precautions - 
and care that we have recommended, will always have the 
proper quantity of ftuff to allow for the fettlement of the 
banks, becanfe ABCE+LIKP=EFGL, inthe fame 
fettled or confolidated ftate, that the latter part was before 
the digging commenced: it will, however, be proper to 
give the contractors a table or rule fhewing, according to the- 
height, as ac, what extra height a fuddenly raifed bank is 
required to be, to allow for fettling : and it is evident ss 

the 
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ithe Nopes of {uch banks mul be ftecper in the firft inharce, 
than they are intended ultimately to be. 

We may now fuppofe the engineer to proceed to the 
letting of the cutting of certain lengths of the canal to con- 
tractors or hag-mallers, who will employ a number of navi- 
gators under them, in digging and puddling the canal. It 
is ufual to let the work at a certain price per cubic yard of 
digging, and to pay for the puddling and lining either at a 
certain price per cubic yard, or per yard run of the canal. 
The engineer ought to inform himfelf thoroughly on the 
difficulties and facilities which attend the work he is about 
to let, and to draw up a fhort but explicit contra& to be 
figned by the contractor. We cannot but recommend that 
all contraéts for material or large jobs of work, not enly in 
cutting, but for the mafon’s, aud other works in particular, 
fhould be fubmitted to the principal engineer for his appro- 
ation, before they are figned or finally concluded on. ‘The 
prices allowed onght to be fair and liberal, according to the 
circumttances, fo that the contra€tor may have no pretence 
on account of low prices, to flight his work, particularly 
the puddling ; and they ought in every initance to be ftriGly 
looked after, and made to undo and renew immediately, any 
work that fhall be found improperly performed. We re- 
commend it to the engineer to keep a ftrift account, by 
means of his overfeers or counters, of all the men’s time 
that are employed upon the works; diftinguifhing particu. 
larly the number upon each work, and whether employed by 
the day, under the company, or upon the work that is let 
to contractors. Thefe particulars are moft effential towards 
knowing, what money ought to be advanced to the con- 
tra¢tor during the progrefs of his job, and towards inform- 
ing and maturing the judgment of the engineer, in the 
length of time that a certain number of men will be in 
performing any future work that he may have to direét ; and 
a calculation ought to be made in every inftance of the day- 
work, and compared with the contraé price, by which alone 
a correét judgment can be formed of the proper prices at 
which work ought afterwards to be let, fo that the la- 
-bourers may receive proper wages, proportionate to their 
exertions, and the contractor be amply paid for his time, 
fill, and fuperintendance ; and yet economy and the intereft 
of the company be duly confulted. Barrows and wheeling- 
planks, horfing-blocks, and other implements, are generally 
found by the company ; and it is ufual to confider 20 to 25 
yards, to be a ftage of wheeling, anda price per cubic yard 
to be fixed, according to the number of {tages that foil is to 
be moved: where this diftance exceeds 100 yards, it will 
not often be eligible to perform it by wheel-barrows; and 
runs of planks with an eafy defcent, if the fame is practica- 
ble, fhould be then laid for large two-wheeled barrows, or 
trucks to be ufed thereon. 

The cutting of a canal being let, the work is ufually 
commenced by a labourer, on the part E g, fg. 14 or 15, on 
the lower fide of the canal; and from the lock-fpit at E he 
marks out a certain width to g, fuch that he can throw or 
caft the ftuff as he:digs it, on to the part Ac, and fo that 
the heap may not obitruét the intended puddle-gutter cd. 
The fide E F he is careful to cut down in the proper flope 
of the bank ; the other fide is ufually cut ftraight down, and 
this work is continued until he comes to the bottom of the 
intended canal at F 4, and this fpace EF hg is called the 
‘“‘reaching.’”? ‘The fame procefs is followed on the lower fide 
of parts that want lining, as fig. 15, except thatnrhg is 
the reaching in this cafe, and that there is no neceffity to 
throw the ituff further in this cafe, than that it may lie 
upon 2 A without rolling back into the work; and it is 
ufual, if the reaching will not be very deep, to lay two or 


three rows of fods or found fpits of earth, with regularity in 
the face of the flope ng to form part of the bank, and to 
throw the other ftuff over thefe. Reachings are alfo to be 
dug on the upper fide of the canal, asi# G L, or at leatt 
as much {tuff 1s to be thrown out therefrom as can convenient- 
ly be flowed upon dP and v P, figs. 14 and 15. 
It is now time to commence the puddling in fg. 14, and 
a labourer begins by digging out the bottom of the intended 
puddle-ditch cefd; if the foil dug out is good puddling- 
{tuff, he lays it on the part dE, if otherwife he throws it at 
once on to the heap on, Ac. A careful examination of the 
face E F of the reaching will fhew to what depth the puddle- 
ditch df ought to be carried in every part, to reach and inter- 
fect any faulty places, or veins of lighter foil, or worm, rat, 
or mole-holes that may accidentally occur in the bank. Af- 
ter the puddle-ditch is dug clean out to its proper depth, and 
this is a circumftance that the ‘engineer or fome careful 
overfeer ought always to look particularly to, about g or 10 
inches thereof is to be filled loofely up with puddling-ftuff, 
either from that which comes out, or from the neareft heap 
in referve, all large ftones, fticks, ftraws, or other extrane- 
ous matters being carefully picked out as the ftuff is {prinkled 
in: by this time, unlefs the feafon is very dry, it is pro- 
bable that fome water will be colle&ted in the bottom of tke 
reaching F'4, and this fhould be laded out with a feoop in- 
to the puddle-ditch, fo as to give the {tuff therein a good 
wetting ; if the puddling-ftuff be of the ftiffer kind, or was 
very dry, it will be right for the labourer to betake himfelf 
to fome other part of the work for two or three hours, but 
perhaps giving his ftuff another fprinkling of water in the in- 
terim ; he may then proceed with the puddling; and for . 
this purpofe he ought to be provided with a ftout pair of 
puddling-boots, that will keep out water; he begins at one 
end of the trench, and keeps chopping with his tool into 
the ftuff and quite through it, giving his tool a lunging mo- 
tion every time before it is withdrawn, fo as to let the water 
into and to ftir every part of the puddling-ftuff ; ifmore water 
is wanted, another labourer is fet to lade it out of the reach- 
ing as before; and the puddler thus proceeds, chopping 
down at every inch or thereabouts as he flowly advances, and 
trampling about at the fame time as much as he can with his 
feet, which greatly affilts the operation: when arrived at 
the end of the trench, he returns and repeats the fame ope- 
ration, until every part of the puddle is properly worked ; 
which is known by the tool going equally eafy into it in 
every part, which it would not do it any dry lumps re- 
mained, and the whole being in a femifluid ftate; giving the 
puddling-ftuff juft the due quantity of water is very effential 
to its working well, and this, experience will foon point out. 
Very great care and management will, in general, be re- 
quired on the part of the engineer, to furnifh water for the 
puddling: it will often require to be brought in temporary 
trenches, perhaps acrofs feveral fields from fome mill-dar, 
large pond, or {pring of water above the canal; for which 
purpofe general powers ought to be given in the a@, upon 
condition of levelling and making ali fuch trenches gocd 
again as foon as poflible, and paying fcr the damage; often 
times puddling water is not to be had without pumping it 
up, and conveying it confiderable diftances in troughs, of 
which great numbers will be required. 1t will very often 
be requifite to convey the water acrofs the canal in troughs 
to the different puddle gutters, and plenty of treftles fhould 
be in readinefs for fupporting thefe troughs at the requifite 
heights. Confiderable care will be neceilary to turn off the 
furplus water, into fome channel where it can run off with- 
out flooding the works ; or to ftop it at its fource; this laft 
ought always to be adopted, when the fupply is not very 
plentiful, 
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entiful, or the owner of the flream or pond might be in- 
jured by taking a conftant ftream from him, during the pro- 
grefs of the work, ‘The firft or bottom courle of puddle being 

roperly worked as above, it fhould then be fuffered to 
hand two or three days undiflurbed, and without any more 
water being given to it; when it will be found fufficiently 
fet that a man may ftep on to it without finking ins it is 
then ready to receive a fecond courfe ; the firlt ftep is to ferape 
off and remove any lumps of earth, flones, flicks, or other 
matter which may have fallen into the puddle-ditch ; about 10 
inches thick of puddling ituff is then to be fprinkled lightly 
into the ditch as before ; and water is to be applied either 
from the reaching, or from fome of the troughs which we 
have been mentioning: fome hours time is to be allowed for 
the tuff to foak, unlefs it be light loam, and moift at the 
time of putting it into the ditch ; in fuch cafe, the puddling 
may be begun almoft immediately : care muft be taken that 
the tool be made to penetrate a {mall diftance into the old 
puddle at ovary chop, 1n order that the two courfes or layers 
may be properly incorporated. After this coufe is properly 
wetted and worked, it muft ftand the proper time to fet as 
before, but by no means to get dry, otherwife it will be 
found full of cracks and muft be worked anew: and in cafe, 
owing to any temporary fufpenfion of the work, it fhould 
be neceflary to leave a puddle-ditch before it is finifhed, it 
ought always to be covered, and left with adry or unworked 
courfe of puddling-{tuff upon it, to keep the air from it, and 
preferve the proper moifture in it. 

When a fufficient number of courfes of puddle have been 
added, to fill up the ditch cefd, two or three rows or 
courfes of fods, or {pits of earth, muft be laid on each fide, 
to raife the ditch fo much higher; at the fame time that the 
heap of ftuff on Ac is levelled down, and other ftuff is 
brought by the men, who are wheeling from the bulk gh £ 
that is left in the middle of the canal, and laid on d E to 
back up the {pits or fods: after cleaning the furface of the 
puddle, if properly fet, it will be ready to receive another 
courfe of puddling-ftuff, the water muft be turned on, it 
mutt have time to foak, if neceflary, and then be worked and 
fland to fet as before : other rows of {pits of earth may then 
be laid, to raife the fides of the puddle-ditch, and the bank 
may be made up to the fame height by freth {tuff wheeled 
in from the canal; and care being taken to lay {pits of earth 
to form the flopes A B, and EC, as the works proceed upy 
wards, particularly the infide flope C E, which fhould be 
well trod and contolidated by ftrokes of the tool to prevent 
its falling dowa, or being difturbed by the water. when the 
caval is filled ; another courfe of puddling-fluff.is then to be 
added, and all the fame procefs gone through till the puddle 
has arrived at gw, the height of top-water,. or an inch or 
two higher, which being properly fet, the bank is to be 
made up, covering the puddle completely up with common 
fluff, to the intended height of the top-bank. BC, with 
proper allowance for the fettling ; and obferving that the 
puddle will not fettle near fo much as the other ftuil, if at 
all. ‘The procefs is no way different, by which the other 
bank LIK P, and its puddle-ditch, are to be carried up, and 
completed to the intended.height. The part of the canal, 
with puddle-gutters, fg. 14,.0f which we have. been fpeak- 
ing, has, in general, a lump or ridge of {tuff remaining in 
the middle of its bottom, until the very laft: a different fyf- 
tem ought, however, to be purfued with.fuch parts, fig. 15, 
as require to be lined ; here the banks AB gn, and vt KP 


may be. at once made up, and the whole.of the fpace urs uv 
ought to be cleared for certain diitances, before the lining. 


of the bottom can be begun. A great deal of management 


ig.required by the overfeer or contractor, to manage all thefe. 


parts of their bufinefs, fo that there is no hindrance of any 
part of the work, that every man is provided with ftuff by 
the wheelers, when he wants it to make up his banks or to 

uddle, and that the parts to be lined are cleared in time. 
To accomplihh all chefs objects, a good part of the fluff can- 
not be whecled direétly out to the nearell or oppofite points 
of the bank, but it mult be worked forwards and back. 
wards obliquely, on the runs of wheeling planks by the 
wheelers, a8 occafion may require. ‘It may often be necef- 
{ary to exceed one or two, or perhaps more, ftages of wheel- 
ing, to avoid taking out the fluff and clamping it, by which 
it would require filling again, damage would, in molt cafes, 
be incurred on the adjoining lands, and frequently the pud- 
dling and working of the banks would be impeded, by crofling 
them to land the tuff. 

A length of the canal that is to be /ined being cleared, 
and the bottom levelled and cleaned fmvoth down to the line 
rs, acourfe of puddling-ftuff about 10 or 12 inches in thick. 
nefs is to be fpread over it, with all the precautions, to 
extract extraneous and hurtful matters, which have been 
before given, and the whole is to be wetted and allowed to 
foak if neceffary, as before: the working of .this puddle is 
now to be begun ; and as the extent will generally be large, 
feveral men may be employed, at once, upon it, fo as to make 
it worth while for an overfeer employed by the company, 
to attend them conftantly to fee that no part of the work 
is flighted: as the bottom in this cafe is fuppofed to be 
fand, loofe ruble of a rock, chalk, or other matters, that 
would injure the puddle if mixed therewith, we have recom- 
mended a thicker courfe at firft than is ufual of puddling- 
ftuff, and in working the fame the men ought not to {trike 
their tools deeper or even quite fo deep as the bottom of 
the puddling-ftuff to avoid difturbing the bottom. When 
this courfe of puddle has been allowed to fet, another courfe 
of about nine inches is to be added, and treated as before, 
till about three fect of puddle is added, if the foil is very: 
porous; and the top courfe being fet, a courfe 18 inches or 
two feet thick of.the common foil or ftuff fhould be laid 
evenly upon it and the bottom levelled ;. this covering of the 
bottom fhould be rather dry, and not in large lumps, or with 
great ftones or flicks in it. 

The Jining of, the fides is now to be proceeded with as fol- 
lows ; the top covering of the bottom fhould be removed for 
three. feet in width next each of the floping banks; and 
the furface of the puddle be carefully cleared of dry lumps, . 
ftones, &c.; a thicknefs of nine inches of good puddling- 
ftuff is now to be laid in this place and wetted and worked, 
and. allowed to fet as before direted,. when another nine 
inches is to be added in like manner ;.fome common ftuff — 
from the digging of the canal is then to be brought in {pits 
or fods, and carefully piled up for two feet in width, and 
about nine inches in height, hatching-back before and: 
behind, agreeable to the flopes F E and GL, and leaving 
a {pace or puddle-ditch behind, next to the fides rn, and 
sv; the furface of the puddle at the bottom of thefe is to 
be carefully cleared, nine inches of puddling-ftuff applied, 
wetted, worked, and allowed. to fet as before: more. fpits 
or feds are then to be piled in the front, as a facing to keep 
up the puddle, and their interftices fhould be filled with fine 
ftuff'to make the whole folid ; when puddling-fluff is again: 
to. be applied behind, and the fame procefs repeated till: 
the puddle and facing arrive at gD and H¢, when the re- 
mainder is to be made up with dry {tuff and {pits to the top-- 
bank level at C and JI, as dire&ted in the former cafe. . 

The laft of thefe ways of making a canal water-tight is. 
the more tedious and expenfive of the two ; it is however - 
general, and may be applicd in any fituation mah poe 
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fuecefs. Mr. Thomas Telford, in Plymley’s Agricultural Re- 
port of Shropfbire, 8vo. p. 295, when {peaking of the Shrop- 
foire caval, fays, * This canal, carried over high and rug- 
“ged ground, along banks of flipping loam, over old coal- 
mines, and over where coal-mines and iron-ftone are now 
aétually worked under it, is a fatisfa&tory proof that there 
is fcarcely any ground fo difficult but where, with proper 
exertions and care, a convenient water conveyance may al- 
ways be obtained.””, And we have heard of inftances of 
canals being conduéted over ground fo rocky, and abound- 
ing with fuch great chafms, and loofe pieces of rock, that 
many yards together of the canal bottom might have fallen 
‘in, had not the precaution been firft taken, of removing all 
the fmaller and loofe ftones and rubbifh, and wedging in 
the large loofe pieces of rock with ftones, fet in mortar, 
and thus rendering the foundation found, on which foil to 
fill up the inequalities, and a lining and facing was applied 
as above, with perfeét fuccefs. We have already obferved, 
that fome perfons have thought it right to omit puddling or 
lining, where {prings appeared ia the bank of a canal; and 
the matter is of fo much confequence, that we beg farther 
to obferve, that the appearance or non-appearance of fprings 
ought in general tohave no effe& in determining the propriety 
of thefe effential meafures ; ifa {pring is of any ufe toa canal 
it will rife, owing to the puddle-ditch or lining, and run 
over the fame into the canal, and no water will be thereby 
loft ; and if it will not fo rife, it may fafely be ranked as a 
drain of the moft mifchievous kind, inftead of a fupply, and 
therefore very effential to be ftopped up. 

In cafe it is found that there is ftuff to fpare after com- 
pleting the banks, it will fometimes be advifable to remove 
the top-foil from A’ A in low places, and after fpreading the 
extra {tuff fo as to make the ground good, to return and 
fpread the foil upon it: the part P P’ will often admit of 
fimilar treatment, and fometimes fudden hollows there may 
be filled up, fo as to have a fall to the top-bank I K, and 
avoid a deep ditch through an adjoining {well or rife of the 
ground at P, to carry off the rain water to a culvert where 
it is to pafs under the canal: where it happens that P P’ is 
wafte or ground of little value, or the company is pofleffed 
of a piece that they have been obliged to purchafe and can- 
not readily difpofe of, it may be proper to make a heap or 
fpoil-bank of any extra-ftuff, to be afterwards boated away 
as occafion may require. If a deficiency of ftuff is experi- 
enced to complete the banks, the part P P’ furnifhes a good 
refource in many inftances ; the top foil being removed on 
the higher parts, an excavation like Py P’, fg. 14 and 15, 
may, and indeed muft in many inttances, be made with a 
proper fall for conveying the rain-water that falls in every 
part above the canal to the brook or culvert that is to take it 
off; the flope P’ y ought to be fo eafy, and the top-foil fo 
fpread, that the land fhall be as fit for agricultural purpofes 
afterwards 'as before. Another refource ought in an earlier 
ittage of the bufinefs to be provided, in the deep-cutting, 
by marking out a yard or two or more width of ground to 
be purchafed on the upper or deeper fide, than is a€tually 
wanted, by which a great deal of ttuff may be procured at 
a comparatively fmall expence of land: it muft be evident, 
that the refources we have pointed out above are inadequate 
to receive any great redundancy, or to fupply any great 
deficiencies of ftuff, and are only fufficient where the canal 
has been fet out with fcrupulous care ; bungling, or carelefs 
canal-makers muft be content to leave lafting marks of 
their incapacity or folly behind them, in the many fudden 
bends into the hill that they are obliged to make to obtain 
ftuff, and out of it to difpofe of the fame in other places, 
with numerous wider or deeper places on the canal to make 


up the banks, orin enormous [poil-banks or ufelefs excavas 
tions, - Where a referve of ftuff has been made in the deep- 
cuttings at feveral points on each level or reach of a canal, 
as above-mentioned, it will be the better fault of the two, 
to experience a deficiency of ftuff; becaufe as foon as the 
bottom of the canal has been cleared, and the lining of 
the bottom and fides for fome height performed, or the pud- 
dle-ditches carried up, the canal may have 18 inches or 2 
feet of water let into it, and dirt-boats may be ufed to carry 
{tuff from the deep cuttings to make up the banks in other 
places ; whereas all redundant or {pare ituff muft be got out 
before the bottom lining can be applied, or any effeétual 
ufe made of boats to move {tuff from place to place’; and the 
fame advantages will be experienced in fituations where 
puddling-ftuff is only to be procured at particular points on 
the line, by clearing out and completing the bottom part of 
the canal for confiderable lengths, fo that dirt-boats may 
be ufed to bring the fame for the puddling or lining of the 
upper part of the banks, which, if there is fpare ftuff, can- 
not be effected without heavy expences in moving the 
fame and forming {poil-banks. Where the line of a canal 
is to crofs an extenfive ftratum of valuable brick earth, or 
one of good gravel for making of roads, it will often be 
advifable, efpecially if the line can be rendered more direé 
thereby, when fetting out the canal, to cut pretty deep 
into fuch materials, and even quite through the gravel, if the 
fame is practicable, as might have been done at Dawley- 
deep, between Paddington and Uxbridge, on the Grand- 
Fundicn canal; for although confiderable expence will in 
the firft inftance be incurred in digging and in damage for 
{poil-banks, yet fuch materials, as good brick-earth and 
gravel, will in almoft every inftance find a market as foon 
as the canal is opened; fuch a fituation of the canal may 
prove of effential fervice to its trade, by enabling the adjoin- 
ing proprietors to work the whole thicknefs of their brick- 
earth, gravel, or other ufeful matters, and deftroy but very little 
of the furface of the ground, and without being annoyed by wa- 
ter, but which the canal would catch in very confiderable quan- 
tities perhaps, inftead of lofing water by preferving a high 
level through porous ftuff. It is highly to the intereft of a 
canal-company to give facility to the getting and convey- 
ance of all ufeful articles within their diftri@, at the cheap- 
eft poffible rates, as the only means of opening new fources 
of trade or manufactures, by which their concern will be in 
the moft effential degree benefitted. In diftri€ts where ftone 
and gravel for making and repairing of roads are fearce, it 

will be proper to pay the labourers certain rates per cubic 
yard for all the ftones or gravel that they may colle& out 
during the work, and ftack in proper places; as refources 
for the making of the towing-path CJ, fig.15, and for 
making good the landing or afcent to the feveral bridges, 

and the feveral pieces of new road that the engineer will 

have to form, near to the canal and bridges ; the lock-banks 

and all wharfs and landing places fhould alfo be covered 

with good gravel to render them fafe and convenient for 

ufe: if good gravel can in places be interfeéted in deep- 

cuttings, much of the above expence, as well as of cart- 

age, may be faved, by an early ufe of dirt-boats in the bot- 

tom of the canal. It cannot, we think, have failed to ftrike 

every reader ere this, how very important and various the 

duties of the refident engineer are; but the fame will be much 

more apparent, when we fhall have finifhed, in the follow- 

ing pages, the more particular obfervations that occur to 

us under the heads of refervoirs, feeders, aquedudts, embank- 

ments, culverts, fafety-gates, weirs, tunnels, deep-cuttings, 

locks, fubftitutes for locks, inclined planes, rail-ways, 

bridges, towing-paths, fences, drains, boats, towing or mov- 


ing 
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ing boate and trams, cranes and implements, &e. of which we 
Mall procecd to treat ; after obferving, that none but men of 
the drivel integrity and extenfive knowledye oughe to be 
employed as refident engineers, and that the committee and 
rincipal engineer ry ie not to helitate in offering: and pay- 
yng fuch men a very iberal falary, to engage the whole of 
their time ; and, that too great a length of line oF extent of 
bufiuefs fhould not be put upon fuch a man, "This is the 
proper fi here, where young men or others, of knowledge 
and Balsbinie indullry, who are coming forwards in their 
rofeffion, fhould excreife and give {pecimens of their abi- 
ities as engineers ; and it will prove of the utmolt importance 
to fuch, as well as to a company who have an extentive line 
of canal to conftruét, to employ more than one of fuch men 
at the fame time, upon adjoining lengihs of the canal ; where 
their emulation may be excited in an honourable contell, as 
to thofe who (hall execute their portion of butinefs in the molt 
complete, orderly, and economical manner. 
One of the firlt confideratious relating tothe con/fradion of 
a Refervoir for fupplying a canal, is the fupply of water that 
is to be expected for it, and in what proportions at different 
times of the year: for this purpofe we {uppofe the engincer 
to be furnithed with an accurate Lurvey of the vale or vales that 
lie above the iutended refervoir, fo asto’be able to calculate 
exa@ly, how many fquare miles and fractions of furface 
drain towards or vent their rain-water through the part in- 
tended to be embanked for the refervoir; it will be very 
proper alfo to be furnithed, if poffible, with the exact gauge 
or quantity of water that has actually in former years been 
difcharged by the brook or ftream that is to be embanked ; 
as alfo with the quantity or depth of rain which ufually 
falls within the drainage of the intended refervoir. If the 
length of time that has elapfed, fince the fituation of the 
refervoir has been determined on, has not allowed of careful 
and accurate experiments being made on thefe points, the 
engineer muft affume them from the beft data that the in- 
formation of millers and other perfons will afford, and the 
printed tables, or journals of rain, kept by curious perfons 
in the neareft fimilar fituations, muft be confulted : it is par- 
ticularly neceflary to attend to this laft circumitance, becaufe 
there are, we believe, inflances of places where the arnual 
depth of rain does not amount to a foot, and others in which 
it exceeds five feet; while 23 inches is about the medinm 
depth of rain annually, at or near London. The molt perfe& 
method-of obtaining true information on this fubject, is to 
gauge the different {prings or ftreams, frem whence the fup- 
plies of water are to be derived, and thus to afcertain the exa@t 
furplus, after the mills are amply furnifhed. In the great 
conteft about the Rochdale canal, Mr. Rennie had all the 
ftreams, which could be affe&tcd by the propofed refervoirs, 
gauged for about a year. He firft afcertained the flate of 
thefe ftreams at a time when the mills were amply fupplied 
with water, and had proper gauges fixed upon them. The 
daily difference was meafured, and the furplus thus afcer- 
tained amounted in the year 1793 to fixteen times the 
ordinary produce of the rivers. The evaporation that 
takes place, from a given furface of water in different places, 
has not yet been fo accurately obferved as the importance of 
the fubje& to canal engineers deferves: Mr. Devan’s obfer- 
vations thereon, at Leighton-Duzard in Bedfordfhire, con- 
tinued for five years, to the end of 1804, gave an evaporation 
of 22.92 inches at a medium perannum, while the depth of 
rain there, in the fame period, was ohferved to average 23.28 
inches; in fome years the evaporation confiderably exceeded 
the depth of rain, and in others it fellas much fhort of it or 
more. On this fubjeét, fee the article EvaroraTion. 
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It will fometimes happen, that the valley in which the 
refervoir is to be made, has other valleys parallel to it, op 
one or both of its fides, fuch, that by beginning a fough 
or fmall tuanel above the level of the refervoir, continuing 
it with a {mall rife through the adjoining hill, and from ite 
further end continuing a ditch or feeder along the fide of 
the hill rifing gently as it proceeds till 1 interfedts the bet- 
tom of the vale, a brook or conliderable ftrenm of water 
may at times be there interfeed and broayht into the re- 
fervoirs or, another cafe may happen, in which the adjoin- 
ing valleys inflead of being paralicl to, proceed direétly 
from the refervoir valley, and yct feeders may be fet out, 
fo as to collect great quantities of rain and {pring water, 
from the fides of the hills that Nope towards the adjoining 
valleys, and through which it would otherwife efcape. Both 
thefe methods we faw fuccefsfully pra¢lifed about the year 
1790, for increafing the fupply to the new water-meadows 
which the late Duke of Bedford Wad dire&ted his agent to 
conttruét near Woburn. A parallel valley, which croffes the 
turnpike road at about 434 miles from London, has its 
{lream of water diverted at that point, and through a fhort 
turinel into the Woburn vale, which it otherwife would not 
have reached for a mile or more, and at a much lower level. 
Krom the lowelt point in the ridge of high land that fepa- 
rates the Woburn vale from one that proceeds through 
Potfgrave parith towards Leighton, a trench or feeder was 
begun, and carried for a mile or more along the fide of the 
hill in Potfgrave, by which the rain water of 3 or 400 acres 
of land was brought into a refervoir in a branch of the Wo- 
burn vale, to be referved for ufe. 

The engineer, who has weil confidered and afcertaincd 
all the circumftances of the vales in or near to which his re- 
fervoir is to be conftru@ed, will be able, by help of a num- 
ber of levels, carried round to where the furface of the wa- 
ter will extend at every 5, 10, 15, 20, &c. feet in depth, or 
oftener, if the nature of the ground requires it, to calculate 
to what height the head of the intended refervoir muft be 
embanked to retain all the water that his vallies ean fupply, 
between the times that it is fed by rains and fprings, and 
required to be let off to the canal or mills, or fuch quan- 
tity only as it may be neceffary fo to retain, according to 
the principles before laid down. 

The neceflary height of the head or embankment for a 
refervoir being determined, the next ftep will be to examine 
minutely the nature cf the ftrata and foil that are to be co- 
vered with water, and whether the whole or any part of the 
fame is fo porous as to require lining with puddle, as alfo 
the nature of the ftuff which is to be ufed ia forming the 
head or bank, as thereon will depend, in a great meafure, the 
degree of flope which the banks ought to have; ri tv 2 feet 
bafe to one in height feems the ufual flope ; but if the foil 
fhould prove a flippery clay, as at the Aldenham refervoir, 
belonging to the Grand Fundion canal, a greater flope 
fhould be given, as well as the precaution taken, of putting 
in frequent layers of fand or coarfe gravel, to leffen the ten- 
dency of fuch foil to flip. If the refervoir will require bot- 
tom lining, yet ftill it will not fometimes be right to truft to 
lining for the head of tig refervoir, but to carry up a puddle- 
ditch in the centre of the head, becaufe if the infide of the 
head fhould happen to flip, the lining would be broken and 
difturbed. The flopes being fettled, it will be right to make 
a crofs feétion of the valley at the place of the centre of the 
head, as A C B ( Plate I. Canals, fig. 16.) and to determine 
by levelling, and mark out the places of, as many perpen- 
diculars or equidiftant ordinates a, b, c, &c. as the width of 
the head and the nature of the fides of the hills AC and 
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CB may require ; we are next to confider, that the fection 
of the intended bank at every one of the points a, b, c, &c. 
will be nearly triangular, as DGF, fig. 17. (except want- 
ing a {mall triangle G HI at top) K E being equal to the 
ordinate a, b, c, &c. in every cafe; the bafe D F, or width 
of the head at the different places, varying according to the 
height K E, and according to the inclination or fall of the 
ground D F, compared with the horizontal lines F L and 
1H. A theorem for ED and EF will readily be ob- 
tained with the above data, and thefe diftances being cal- 
culated and laid of on the ground, fo many points for the 
bottom of the flopes will be determined, and a careful work- 
man will find no difficulty, by pegging down his line and 
holding his grafting-tool in the inclining pofition H D and 
IF, (as before mentioned refpe@ting marking out the ca- 
nal) to mark out a lock-fpit, as a boundary or bafe for the 
intended embankment. 

If the feveral triangular feGtions D GF are taken near 
enough to each other, Aa, ah, bc, &c. and are carefully 
calculated (for which purpofe in very large works, tables 
framed from the theorem will be found the readielt way), 
by decuting a triangular prifm, whofe bafe is HGI, and 
length A B, figs. 16 and 17, the folid contents of the required 
bank will be very exactly obtained; and the molt eligible 
fpots for obtaining that quantity of ftuff, as near as may be, 
without endangering the flipping or ftability of the bank, 
may be marked out ; and the work will then be in a {tate to 
be let to the contra&tors who are to execute it. But before 
this is begun, it will be neceffary to provide for the efcape 
of the furplus water when the refervoir fhall be full, as alfo 
for letting out the water for ufe; for thefe purpofes an 
arch of brick-work, or of ftone, may be begun at the lower 
limit of the bank in the loweft ground or brook courfe, 
as at D, in fig. 18, and continuing the fame on a Jevel toa 
point M, fome diflance within the head D HIE of the re- 
fervoir; D/L’ being the loweft ground or longitudinal fec- 
tion of the valley. This arch fhould be high enough for a 
plank to be fupported and fixed on irons or bearers acrofs it, 
about a foot from its bottem, on which a man can conveni- 
ently walk along; and, for this purpofe, the arch had 
better be made elliptical, or higher than it is wide; a fecure 
ixon gate fhould alfo be provided, to be kept locked at a few 
yards into the arch from D, for excluding improper perfons. 
At the termination of the level arch at M, there fhould be a 
circular well of 6 or 8 feet diameter more or lefs, according 
to the greatnefs of the fioods that may be expeCted, to be 
fonk 6 or 7 feet deeper than the arch DM; its bottom 
fhould be formed either of one very large flat ftone, or of a 
few well jointed ones laid on a courfe of puddle, and on this 
the fteining of the well fhould be begun, with bricks of the 
very beit quality, well keyed up and embedded in cement ; and 
having a courfe of puddle of g inches or a foot thick, worked 
all round behind them, allowing the fame to fet as the work 
advances in height ; this well, aud the arch DM, are to be 
fecurely groined into each other at M3; near to this groin, 
or within reach of a man ftanding on the end of the plank 
above mentioned, which fhould not advance quite up to the 
well, fhould be a large brafs cock worked into the walling ; 
the mouth of this cock fhould be turned down, fo as to dif- 
charge its ftream of water exaétly in the direction for 
the centre of the bottom of the well; and from the cock 
thould proceed a large pipe of lead or caft iron behind the 
wall of the well at fome diftance, for which purpofe it 
will require a confiderable bend, and this pipe fhould 
proceed, foundly embedded in good puddle, towards a con- 
venient place as S, in the bottom of the refervoir, where 
it fhould terminate under a large and ftout box full of 


holes, or a fine grating, to prevent the entrance of fith 
or any thing that might choak the pipe or cock. In 
conftru€ting the arch before mentioned, after it has pro- 
ceded from D as far as the intended puddle-ditch cd; 
the puddle-ditch fhould be dug out for fome diflance on 
each fide acrofs the arch; the fame fhould be continued 
down to water-tight ftuif, or at leaft for fome depth into 
other matter, if unfortunately fuch is net within reach ; and, 
when the puddle is carried up and fet, as alfo a courfe of 
puddle in the bottom of the arch courfe dM, which thould 
have been dug deeper for fuch purpofe; the bottom of the 
remainder dM of the arch thould be carefully laid en the 
puddle, and a centering for the arch is to be laid on the 
fame and firmly fecured down; this precaution being necef- 
fary to prevent the femifluid puddle that is to be applied fuc- 
ceflively withoutlide the arch, as it is carried up, from floating 
or burying up the centering along with the lower part of 
the arch. The work is thus to proceed until the part of the 
arch dM is completed, and inclofed completely in a cafe of 
good puddle, thoroughly and completely joined at one end 
into the puddle-ditch ae fs, and into the puddle that fur- 
rounds the well N M at the other. When the well-fteining 
has been carried up to M, it wili be neceflary to increafe the 


_thicknefs of the puddle-wall round it, to three feet or more, 


taking care that the extra width is firmly bedded upon un- 
difturbed and folid earth. The well is intended to be carried 
up ia the fame manner, furrounded by puddle, and by a co- 
nical embankment of earth OPQ R, to within two feet 
of the height of the bank HI, leaving a channel of feveral 
yards wide, and of confiderable depth, LO P, between it 
and the bank or head DHIE. It will be neceflary for 
the engineer to calculate and mark out the bafe of this co- 
nical embankment upon the ground, with allowance for 
ample flopes to prevent flipping or its wafhing down by the 
waves: it will alfo be proper, for enfuring ftability to the 
work, to reduce the whole of the top of the work to one 
level as K L, as foon as can be, by fucceffive layers of ftuff 
thereon, and of puddle in the ditch aefé, and round the 
well NM: and, if the bottom of the refervoir will require 
lining, owing to the porofity of the foil; it will be right, 
after levelling and treading the part 2 R perfeGly, to cover 
the fame with 3 or 4 courfes or linings of puddle, joining 
the fame perfectly with the puddle-ditch, and the puddle 
round the well, to which courfes of puddle the bottom 
lining is afterwards to be carefully joined ; and after this is 
properly fet, the remainder of the bank L HIE, and of the 
cone OPQR, may be proceeded with, as we have before 
mentioned, when treating of the rearing of canal banks with 
puddie-ditches in them. The bank or head being completed 
to HI, and the well NM, and conical embankment OPQR, 
being alfo carried up to the proper height, the well fhould 
then be coped with a layer of the beft hewn ftones cramped» 
together, and the top reduced to a perfect level; and for 
fecurity, it will be right to pave the furface of the top PQ, 
and for fome diftance down the fides of the conical embank- 
ment, with paving ftones pretty well jointed, and fet their 
longeft way into the foil, filling their joiats with mould, and 
fowing grafs-feeds therein, to prevent the waves from 
afterwards loofening the ftoncs or wearing the bank; this 
conical bank is for enabling the water to fall into the- 
well on all fides; if the well was made in a corner of 
the refervoir, much digging would be required, both for 
the arch or pipe to let out the water, and for the difcharging 
arch DM. 

We have been thus particular in deferibing the circular 
weir or well-fall above recommended, from having feen the 
beneficial effeéts of one, in the refervoir for Worfley mills 
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hear the duke of Bridyeqater’s canal; and the mifchief 
that is fometimes done to the banks of a refervoir and 
the adjoining lands, by letting off the flood-waters by 
common weirs or tumbling bays at the corners of the 
refervoir, and fuffering it to find or rather tear its own 
way down into the witty. Refervoirs contlructed on the 
ubove principles would be fecure almott from accident, 
however high the embankment, or fudden and copious: the 
floods, if the well is but made fufficiently large, and deep 
of water at the bottom, to receive the heck of the de- 
feending column of water. If the floods are fo confiderable 
as to bring down timber and other large floating matters, it 
will be neceflary to fix a ftrong grating or circle of bars 
round the top edge of the well bank PQ. It will fome- 
times happen, that a refervoir is over or near to the navi- 

able tunnel of a canal, and might be let down into the 
Bink by a pipe and cock as at Ripley on the Cromford, and 
near Brauntton on the Grand Fundion. It will be proper, 
that the core or plug of the cock to a refervoir fhould be 
turned by an evalets {crew, or by toothed wheels, fo that 
confiderable power and nicety in the adjuftment of the ftream 
let out, by the turning of the cock, may be attained ; and a 
regilter fhould be provided of the number of turns, and 
fractions of a turn, that is given to the winch or handle 
in any cafe. It will be proper to flanch on a {mall pipe to 
the large one, and connect the fame with an inverted glafs 
fyphon filled with mercury, in the arch near the well, 
fo that by turning a cock, the height of the mercury fhould 
indicate on a feale attached, what depth of water there is in 
the refervoir above, or how much it wants of being full at 
the time. A feries of accurate experiments fhould be made, 
by gauging the ftream of water at D, or at the firft conve- 
nient place below it, which the cock difcharges per hour or 
day, when the water is at different heights in the refervoir, 
and with different turns of the cock-geer; thefe fhould all 
be repeated, and fufficiently numerous, to enable the engi- 
neer by interpolation, to fill up and form a table, (that the 
committee ought carefully to preferve copies of) by which 
at any given height of mercury, thé cock can readily be fet 
to difcharge any number of locks full of water that may be 
required per day. No great difficulty would attend the 
forming of a gauge-puddle, initead of, or by the fide of the 
brafs cock that fhould regulate itfelf, and difcharge any re- 
gular and conftant quantity of water that the refervoir could 
fupply: fee Leybourn’s Repofitory, Svo. queition 81, p, 165. 
It will be right alfo for the engineer and committee, to have 
tables for readily fhewing the quantity of water that every 
refervoir contains, at each foot or fhorter portion of its depth, 
indicated by the mercury in the fyphon, or by a graduated 
gauge-poft fixed up in any part; for forming a table of this 
fort, where a complete iurvey had not been made or pre- 
ferved at firft, the time of a hard froft fhould be chofen, and 
a fufficient number of holes at equal diftances, in a great 
number of parallel or equidiftant lines, fhould be bored or 
cut through the ice fufficiently large to let down a plummet 
to found the depth, and if this is done with care when the 
refervoir is full or nearly fo, a moft correét table of its con- 
tent at different depths, cau be thus obtained by calculation, 
Some of the contiderable refervoirs that have been con- 
itructed for canals are, at Aldenham, Daventry, and Wil- 
ftone on the Grand Fun@ion ; Kilfyth on the Forth and Clyde; 
Branftone, and Denton on the Grantham; Ripley on the 
Cromford; Am{worth on the Nottingham ; Littleborough on 
the Rochdale; Marfden on the Huddersfield; Oxendon on 
Leiceflerfpire and Northamptonfhire Union ; in Rudyerd vale 
near Leek, for fupplying the Caldon branch of the Trent and 
Merfey canal, which covers 160 acres, has its head 30 feet high, 
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and the water mw gencral very deep, Gt. Versio! vefervwis, ¢ 
ttructed about the year 1670, on the canal of Langued 
the fouth of France, occupics a {pace of 495 acres, its banlis 
ave walled round with free tlone, and its waters let out Wien 


wanted, by a large pipe and cock. 


In conflrutting lveders or channels 
caval from fprings, brooks, or refervoirs above its level, the 
fame care mult be taken to examine the nature of the forl in 
every part, and to apply a lining of puddle, as bave before 
been mentioned refpecting the line of a canal, wherever po- 
rous {tuff is to be cut through. Where there are a great 
number of undulations in the ground, through which a 
feeder is to be conducted, that would occafion it to be 
very crooked and much impede the cultivation of the laud, 
it will be proper, in many initances, efpecially if the land Be 
valuable, to cover over the feeder in a culvert or {mall arch 
of bricks, of 18 inches or 2 feet diameter, or larger if the 
fupy*y fhall at any time require the fame: in very porous 
foils, thefe éulverts, inclofed in puddle, will be the moft 
effectual way of preferving and conduéting fmall flreams 
of water, and no land will thus be loft to cultivation. 
In fome places, feeders will require confiderable embank- 
ments and aqueducts, to crofs valleys and ftreams of water, 
and preferve their level, or gradual and {mall fail; and in 
many of fuch cafes it will be cheaper and better to ufe cat? 
iron-pipes well jomted and flanched, and laid within the 
ground, down one fide or bank of the vale to be paffed, 
and up the other, fecuring each end carefully with a ftrong 
box full of holes, ora fine grating to keep extraneous matters 
out of the pipe. In the cafe of fmaller feeders, particularly 
thofe temporary ones, which are required to fupply water to 
puddle with, end to fill the bottom of the canal far the tem- 
porary ufe of dirt-boats while making it, as before mentioned, 
elm-pipes in fhort lengths, in which the moft crooked arms 
of large trees will come into ule, may be advantageoufly 
ufed in crofling hollow roads, or other fudden ravines, if the 
fame be jointed by fhort hollow double cones of catt iron as 
recommended by Mr. Hornblower: fee Repertory, vol. x. p: 
25- Ic has often happened, where refervoirs are fituate at 
fome diltance above a canal, and a brook-courfe led from the 
refervoir to the canal, that the water was left to take its an- 
cient courfe on being let out of the refervoir ; an expert €n- 
gincer will, however, carefully examine all fuch feeders, for 
thus they ought to be confidered, and fill up all deep holes, 
and lower the fhallows in the brook-courfe, fo as to reduce 
the channel nearly to an uniform width and depth ; and very 
accurate gauges of the water ought to be made at different 
{eafons of the year, of the quantity iffuing out of the refer. 
voir arch, and the quantity received into the canal; if thefe 
differ materially, intermediate and comparative gauges fhould 
be made of the ftream, until the faulty or leaky ground is 
difcovered, probably fome itratum of fand or open-jointed 
rock ; over which the brook-courfe or feeder ought to be 
carefully lined with puddle; and, if puddling-ftuff be-fearce, 
the foil very porous, and the brook-courfe very crooked, it 
may be the mott effeétual way, as well as the cheapeft in the 
end, to pafs fuch Jeaky ground by a {mall eulvert, inclofed 
in puddle under ground, by the fide of the brook-courfe, as 
ftraight as the courfe of the valley will admit. Except in 
fituations, where mills in the vicinity of an intended canal 
are much in want of water, or their owners or others dif- 
pofed to thwart the fcheme, it has been ufual to allow the 
company to fearch for, and divert to their ufe all {prings of 
water, within certain limits on each fide of their line; in the 
atts for the Newcaftle underline Fundion, the Southampton and 
Salifbury, and the upper part of the Tamer Manure canals, 
this limit is fixed at 1000 yards; in the dberdeeny Polbrook, 
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Tamar Manure lower part, Thames and Medway, Wilts and 
Berks, and others, this is fixed at 2000 yards on each fide 
of the line. In fuch cafes, an accurate inveftigation and 
knowledge of the Strata, upon Mr. Smith’s principles, 
will be of the mott effential importance, in order to col- 
leG& and retain fprings that are above the fummit level, 
or even in lower fituations, where a local trade is to be 
provided for. It has been ufual in fome mining dilticts 
to require, that engines near an intended canal fhould 
lift their mine-water into fuch canal, or high enough 
to be conducted into it by a feeder, as on the Lir- 
mingham and Lazeley canel. It will be worth confider- 
ing, ona fummit, where water is fcarce, whether a tunnel 
may not be more eligible than deep-cutting, on account 
of large fprings which would be interfeted by the lower 
level of the former, when the deep-cutting mult perhaps be 
in porous fluff, or perhaps in dry open rock, As the fum- 
mit pounds or levels of molt canals are ia deep cutting, 
through a confiderable portion of their lengths, it is often 
attended with but little additional expence, except in the 
cafe of tunnels, to make fuch fummits pounds one or two 
feet deeper in water than ufual, as on the Derby, Cromford, 
Manchefter Afhton and Oldham, Oxford, and other canals, 
in order that fuch additional depth, being filled in winter- 
time or wet feafons, may a@ as a refervoir for drier ones ; 
but it has not always been confidered, that fuch deeper 
pounds, when filled 18 inches or 2 feet fuller than is 
neceflary, occafion the neceffity of letting off twice that 
extra depth of water, over the area of a lock, each time 
that a veflel paffes the fummit ; by which, fuch referve of 
water is in a great meafure diffipated before the dry 
{eafon for which it was intended arrives: We fhould 
recommend, either the ufe of refervoirs, fo much above 
the {ummit level of the canal, that they could be emptied 
into the fame, when the continuance of dry weather required 
it; or, if fuch deeper fummit pounds be made, on account 
of their confiderable length for holding water, that a lock 
capable of penning 18 inches or 2 feet, and of fhutting very 
tight, fhould in {uch cafe be built, near each end of the fum- 
mit, to be ufed as long as the fummit water is higher thar 
ufual, but which might at other times be left open, when the 
water was level on each fide of them. Before we quit the 
fubje& of fupplying a canal with water, we beg to mention, 
that it may be worth the while of the engineer, where water 
is to be pumped up to fupply the lockage, as we have before 
mentioned, to defign and calculate the expence of wind-ma- 
chines, capable of doing the required work, and of the pro- 
bable expence of their repair; and to compare the fame, 
with the coft of ereétion, expence in fuel, attendance and 
repairs, of well conftructed fteam-engines to do the fame 
work. 

On the ereftion of Aqueduds for conveying 2 canal over any 
very deep and wide valley, or over a large or navigable river, 
we beg to mention, that a moft fecure foundation muft be 
fought for, by fiuking, or obtained by piling, for the piers 
of an aqueduét-bridge, and that the arches ought, in every 
cafe, to be arches of equilibrium, becaufe the leaft fettiing 
in brick or {tone bridges, by letting through the water, may 
prove of the moft fatal confequence. ‘That che plan of an 
aquedudt-bridge fhould be curving inwards, that is, the 
ends fhould be wider than the middle, the walls fhould alfo 
not be upright, but buttering or diminifhing upwards witi- 
outfide, to give greater {trength and ftability to the whole; the 
materials, if of itone or brick, and the cement, fhould be of 
the very. beft quality, and the work executed in the fummer 
feafon only. In Plate If. Canals, figs. 19, 20, and 21, we 
have given a plan, fection, and elevation of an aqueduct. 


bridge, proper for crofling a confiderable river, where, in fige 
19, Ais the river, B the canal, C the towing-path, and 
D D the wing-walls, for keeping up the embankments at 
each end of the bridge: in fig. 20, C is the towing path, 
and aa a lining of puddle to fecure the canal B from Icak- 
ing. Care fhould be taken that all the joints cf brick or 
{tone are worked as clofe as poflible in an aqusdutt-bridge, 
and thoroughly filled with cement; the flopes within fide, 
and the bottom for the canal, fhould be made rough, that 
the puddle may the better adhere to them, and that the 
puddle may not flip, owing to the fteepnefs of the fides, 
which mult be more fo than in other parts of the canal, 
to. avoid unneceflary expence of mafonry or _brick-work in 
the width of the bridge. The lining as above is, however, 
liabie to be foon cut away by the barges. Since the year 
1795, a new kind of aquedu€ts has been introduced into 
this country, compofed partly of caft-iron, which promifes 
the greateit advantages, except, perhaps, where free-ftone 
of an excellent and durable quality is found upon or very 
near to the {pot, or where the fame is very diftant from any 
iron mines, or exifling navigations that conne@ with fuch, 
In the year 1797, Mr. Thomas Telford, the engineer, wrote 
an account of the inland navigation of the county of Salop, 
which has fince been printed in J. Piymley’s Report to the 
Board of Agriculture, on the Agriculture of Shrophhire, 
and we beg to extraét therefrom what he fays on this fub- 
ject when {peaking of the Shrew/bury canal, p. 299, as fol- 
lows: ‘ This canal paffes over the valley of ‘l'ern, at Long, 
for a diltance of 62 yards, upon an aquedutt made all of 
calt iron, excepting orly the nuts and ferews, which are of 
wrought iron ; and | believe this to be the firft aquedu& for 
the purpofes of a navigable canal which has ever been com- 
pofed with this metal. It has completely anfwered the in- 
tention, although it was foretold by fome, that the effets 
of the different degrees of heat and cold would be fuch as 
to caufe expanfion and contraction of the metal, which not 
being equal to extend or draw back the whole mafs of the 
aqueduct, would operate upon the feparate plates of iron fo 
as to tear off the Hanches which conneé the plates length- 
wife, and break the joints. Others faid, that the expanfion 
of freezing water would burft the fides, and fo break off the 
flanches which connect the fides with the bottom plates: 
but after the trial of a fummer heat, and the very fevere 
froit of the winter of 1796, no vifible alteration has taken. 
place, and no water paffes through any of the fide or bot- 
tom joints. Aiter the froft had continued very fevere for 
three or four days, and the water had not been drawn off 
(although there are means of doing fo), but it had ftood in 
the aquedudt above the height of two feet fix inches, the 
ice had then frozen to the thicknefs of an inch and a half, 
but inkead of having forced out the ‘Odes, it was melted. 
away from them, and quite loofe upon the furface of the 
water. The idea of having this equedu&t made of caft 
iron was firit faggefted and recommended by Thomas Eyton 
efq. then chairman of the committee: after due confidera- 
tion, it was approved by the committee, and the principles 
of conftruGtion, and the manner in which it fhould be exe- 
cuted were referred to Mr. William Reynolds, and the writer 
of this article, (Mr. Telford) who, after feveral confulta- 
tions, and forming and confidering various -plans, at laft 
determined upon that which is reprefented by the annexed 
engraving, (Piate JII. Canals, fig. 22.) 

‘© The caftings for the aqueduct were done at Ketley, 
and were removed to Long, a diflance of five miles, partly 
by land and partly by water-carriage. This aquedu€t was 
propcded in confequence of the great floods which happened 
in the beginning of the year 1795, and it was fixed up complete 
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in March 1796." Mr, Robert Fulton, an American enjineer, 
who happened to be in this country at the time, feems to have 
availed himfelf of what was going on at Long aqueduét as 
above, and of the machinery of various kinds, in nfe upon 
the Ketley and Shropfbire canals, and to have prepared draw. 
ings and models of a variety of {uch machinery, with many 
improvements of his own, and fubmitted the fame to the 
examination of a committee of the Board of Agriculture, in 
March 1796. ‘Vhefe have fince been publifhed in a hand- 
fome quarto volume, entitled, 4 Treatife on the Improvement 
of Canal Navigation, by R. Fulton, from which, p. 114, we 
beg to extract what he fays on conttructing aqueduéts of 
catt-iron for a narrow canal as follows: “ The butments and 
piers being raifed, it will only be neceflary to extend two 
pieces of timber acrofs the {pan ; each to be braced back to 
the piers, and covered with plank to form a {tage or fcaftold- 
ing which will anfwer every purpofe of centres neceflary to 
works of ftone. ‘The iron-work, asin the fection (Plate ITI. 
Canals, fig. 23 and 24.) may all be caft in open fand, and 
of the following dimenfions: fuppofing the fpan 100 feet and 
the {pring one-iixth of the fpan. — Firlt, three fegments of a 
circle, each in three pie@es, about 36 feet long, eight inches 
by four diameter, to be umited, as at A. Second, three 
ftraight bars, to extend from one pier to the other, to be of 
the above diameters, may alfo be caft in three pieces, which 
bars are to extend along the top of the fegments to the 

iers, and form a line parallel to the horizon ; the bars and 
frbits to be united by perpendicular ftirrups like B, ten 
or fifteen feet diftant from each other. ‘The mortice in the 
lower end of the ftirrup being thirteen inches long, will be 
fufficient to fecure the fegment, and leave room for a hole 
two inches fquare, through which a crofs brace, C, is to 
pafs, and faften the fegments at proper diftances ; the brace 
to have a mortice,caft on each fide of the ftirrup, in order to 
tighten the work by wedges. On the top of the ftirrup, the 
{quare hole to receive the crofs brace may be beneath 
the mortices, as in the figure; by which means the whole 
may be combined, and form an iron ftage to fupport the 
troughs. The trough plates fhould be at leaft one inch 
thick, the fide plates fix feet broad, and as great a length 
as can conveniently be calt; which may be performed twelve 
feet, and perhaps more in length: the flange to be outfide 
on thefe plates. The bottom plates may be fix feet wide, 
thirteen feet long, feven feet plate, and four arms projec- 
ing, each three feet long, in order to fupport the horfe-path 
and braces, as exhibited at D. Two of thefe plates laid 
acrofs the ttage, and {crewed together, with a flange under, 
will compofe a length equal to one of the fide plates, which 
may either meet or break joint as is thought proper. The 
whole may, in this manner, be ferewed together, on pack- 
ing of wool and tar, and have the feams pitched like thofe 
ofa thip. On the plates compofing one fide of the trough, 
{mall brackets, about three feet from the top, muft be catt, 
asat E, in order to fupport the horfe-path ; perpendicular 
rails, eight feet long, being raifed from the arms of the bot- 
tom plates, will fupport the outfide of the horfe-path, alfo 
the iron railing, as in the feétion. By this mode, two pat- 
terns will anfwer for the whole of the trough-plates, and but 
few will be required for the fprings, rails, and fpurs; while 
the faving in time and expence will be confiderable ; parti- 
cularly where it is neceflary to bring the ftone by long land 
earviage ; for the arches being difpenfed with, and the piers 
not more than one third of the dimenfions neceflary to an 
aqueduct of ftone, will moft materially reduce the quantity 
of mafonry.” “In aqueduéts: of ftone, one of the great 
difficulties is to line and puddle fo tight as to prevent the 
watcr penetrating into and injuring the mafonry ; but in one of 


iron, fhould a leak take place it will inflantly appear; and 
on fhutting the flop-yates at cach end, and difcharging the 
water, it may be flopped in a few hours, if not minutess 
this circumflance in aquedudts ia, perbops, one of the 
greatelt prefervatives ; they are confequently lefe liable to 
injury, and only fubjeét to the corroding tooth of time.’ 
Since the above period, a mott tlupendcus work of this 
kind has been undertaken by Mr, Fefop, on the Llle/mere 
canal, and is now nearly or quite comp'eted, for crofling 
the Dee river at Pontcyfyltee, about 20 miles S.W. of 


Cheer; where nineteen maflive conical pillars of fone, at 


fifty-two feet from each other, the middlemolt of which is 
no lefs than 126 feet in height, fupport between the top of 
every pair, anumber of elliptical caltaron ribs, which by 
means of uprights and horizontal bars, fupport a cat-iron 
aqueduét about 329 yards long, 20 feet wide, and fix in 
depth, compofed of maffive theets of caft-iron, cemented and 
riveted together, having on its fouth fide an iron platform 
and railing for the towing-path. In May 17¢6 Mr. ‘Fames 
Jordan took out a patent for fulpending aqueduéts from 
ribs of calt-iron above them, in the fame manuer as his fuf- 
pended iron bridges. See Repertory, vol.vi. p. 230. Among 
the moft confiderable aqueduéts of tlone or brick are thofe at 
Lancafter on the Lancajler canal, fora dcfeription of which 
fee our article Bripce. At Kirkintolluch and at Kelvin on the 
Forth and Clyde, Chirk on the Llle/mere, Marple on the AZan- 
chefter Afbton and Oldham, Monk-bridge on the Trent and 
Merfey, Whaley-bridge on the Peak Forcft, Avoncliff and 
Dundas on the Kennet and Avon, &c. while at Burton on 
Bridgewater's, a navigable river is paffled, and near Wigan 
on the Leeds and Liverpool, another canal (the Lancaj/ler) 
is pafled upon aqueduéts. It was thought a bold and vi- 
fionary fcheme by many, which Mr. Yames Brindley pro- 
pofed, of crofling the Afer/ey river at Runcorn Gap, by an 
aqueduét bridge, but no doubt he could have accomplifh- 
ed it. 

The making of Embankments appears to have been long 
practifed in China, where we read of parts of their canals 
of 200 feet wide, that are embanked 20 feet high, for great 
lengths together ; the rivers through the fens of Cam. 
bridge and Lincolnfhire in this country, have alfo been 
long confined thus, by artificial banks. Moft of the aque~ 
duis of which we have been fpeaking above, have lefs or 
greater lengths of folid mounds or embankments for form- 
ing the canal upon, to the proper height, and for joining 
them to the aqueduét bridges; all the obfervations and. re- 
marks which we have made, refpecting the fetting out and 
afcertaining the dimenfions of the head of a refervoir, will 
apply to embankments; except that a prifm whofe bafe is 
the figure GHLMNOI, PlaelV. of Canals, fig. 25, 
and length AB, fig. 16. Plate I. is to be dedu@cd from 
the triangular embaukment DG F, fir to be calculated, 
inftead of the triangular prifm GHI. The angle of the 
flopes ought to be determined by the refult of Similar inqui- 
ries, and the fame precautions ufed to prevent flips, in foils 
that are fo difpefed, as were mentioned refpecting refervoir. 
heads ; it will generally be a fafer way to carry up a puddle- 
ditch in each bank of the canal, as ae, bf, fig. 25, than to 
truft only to lining of the canal L.MNO. In every con- 
fiderable embankment there will be required one or more. 
arches to convey a brook or river under the canal, and,. 
perhaps, others for roads to pafs through; fach arches. 
fhould always have an inverted arch turned below them, 
deep enough for the bottom of the brook, and below the 
roads, and the arch itfelf fhould be one of eguiliération. To. 
avoid making a very large arch for a brook or {mall river, it 
is ufual to make a read or communication arch near it, with. 
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its bottom well.paved,-and no higher than the furface of the 
meadows, which will ferve to vent the fudden flood in rainy 
feafons, 
Great care fhould be taken to flope off and finith the ends 
of arches under.an enibankment, agreeable to the flopes or 
fides of the banks thereof ; by which the banks are prevented 
from mouldering down into the brook or road-way, and awk- 
ward projections in the flopes of the banks are avoided ; at the 
entrance or upper fide of a water-arch, or of road-arches that 
will occafionally become fuch, return or wing-walls of brick- 
work or {tone fhould be made, for fome diftance along the 
bottom of the flope of the embankment, and the tharp corners 
of the entrance of the arch fhould be a little rounded off, 
to prevent the rapidity of fudden floods from wearing or 
4njuring the bank. It is to che obferved, in conducting a 
canal along-the fide of a fteep.and high hill, as Plate I. fig. 3, 
sthat after a certain. degree of fteepnefs of the ground A’ P’, 
it will not be poffible to cut the canal, upon the principle 
that the excavation EFGIK P thall jutt form the bank 
ABCE, bet fuch banks will often require ftuff to be pro- 
-vided from other’ places, and fuch are indeed cafes of em- 
bankment: and here it may be proper to advife, that new 
banks, as A BCE, ought not to be placed on very fteep 
ground, as A E, without contiderable care in firlt forming 
it into levels like fteps, to prevent the flipping of the new 
part, as happened near Bradford on the Kennet and Avon 
canal, afterall the care that was.taken, and great lengths of 
-the canal banks flid down into the Avon river below, the 
making of which good again coft, we were told, near 
tcool. Among the coniiderable embankments that have 
been made for canals, are thofe at Bollin and Stretford on 
Bridgewater’s, and Wolverton, Weedon, and Bugbrook on 
the Grand Fundion, &c. but the greateft extent of high em- 
bankment known, is that in the valley of the Boyne, in the 
Grand canal of Ireland; and the higheft bank in the world 
is alfo to be found on the fame canal in the valley of the 
River Rye; it is above go feet high. We are told, that Mr. 
Fames Brindley wed a kind of caiffon of planks, in forming 
his great embankments, in which dirt boats were ufed, to bring 
dtufl from the higher ground, that had been cut through. 
We have next to fpeak of Safety-gates, Stop-gates, and Siop- 
planks, which are different contrivances for ttopping the wa- 
‘ter of a canal in cafe the banks are failing in any part, or 
that any part wants emptying to repair the works.  Advan- 
tage is generally taken of the walls under the bridges, for 
conftruéting thefe contrivances, where the fame happen in 
the proper places ; otherwif2 the canal mutt be contracted 
by upright walls, the fame as is done at the bridges on pur- 
pofe for them. For explaining the nature of fafety-gates, 
we mult have recourfe to fg. 26, where A B is fuppoied to 
reprefert the top of the wall, or height of the towing-path 
under a bridge, C D the furface of the water, and Q S the 
bottom of the canal; Ei GH isa pier of hewn ftones, or 
a piece of found oak timber let into the wall, its face being 
flufh therewith; LEG and HF K are recefles about two 
inches deep in the wall; fimilar provifion is made in the op- 
pofite wall, for receiving doors or gates L.M and N O acrefs 
the canal, turning on centres or hollow-quoins at M and N: 
each gate is fo balanced by a counter weight, that they reft 
always in the pofition reprefented: and they are intended 
to operate thus, fuppofe, owing to the fudden breeking of 
a bank, the water in the canal fhould acquire a current from 
towards S, the flream would pais under the gate at P Lys 
to facilitate which, the corner of the floor at P is floped 
off; the gate would be turned up into the pofition ME, 
and the canal would be thereby clofed up. he like would 
happen by the other gate NO, in cafe of a current the con- 


trary way. Safety-gates fhould be placed at proper dif- 
tances on every long level or pond of water, efpecially if the 
fame is much embanked ; both to prevent the lofs of fo much 
water, in cafe of a bank breaking, and the mifchief that the 
fame would do to tbe lands, mills, &c. below the breach. 
We read of a new bavk breaking on the Warwick and Bir- 
mingham canal, and dettroying a gentleman’s park-walls ; 
and in the year 1783 fo great a breach fuddenly happened 
on Bridgewater’s canal, near London bridge on the Chelter 
road, that three barges were carried through the fame a 
great way out into the fields. A fingle fafety-gate ought to 
be placed at the end of every long embankment, to ftop the 
water in cafe of a breach happening in its banks. Stop gates 
are fimilar in their conttruétion to the fafety-gates above de- 
fcribed, except that the gate lies flat on the bottom of the 
canal inftead of being balanced, and has a chain by which it 
can be hauled up, whenever occafion may require the canal 
to be topped. Stop-planks are a fimple, though not fo ex- 
peditions a provifion for ftopping a canal as the laft; a grooye 
is provided in the two oppofite walls under a bridge, or in 
a narrow and walied place, aud a fefficient number of well 
jointed planks are provided, to be dropped into the groove 
whenever the water is required to be itopped, and hence 
thefe are often cailed drop-planks. In very large works like 
the London docks, a barge or veffel is built in the place, 
whofe head and ftern pofls exactly fit into a groove as above, 
and the veflel can be floated into and out of its place, or 
funk therein as occafion may require. ‘The engineer will 
alfo have to make provifion, while the canal is digging, for 
Jlop-bars at the feveral intended toll-houfes, or other places 
where it may be neceflary to ftop barges in the night, or in 
cafe of any difpute about their lading: thefe bars are com-- 
pofed of a large baulk of fir timber floating on the water; and 
a {mall arch capable of containing fuch a floating beam of 
the proper length is provided under the bank, fo that when 
the trade on the canal is required to be flopped, the toll- 
clerk has ouly to draw out the beam by means of a cord at- 
tached to it, untilits end enters a recefs in the oppofite wall, 
and then to lock the beam fatt. 

- We hall next defcribe the Wafle-gates, Trunks, Tumbling 
bays, ov Weirs, that muit be provided, for letting off the fu- 
fluous water of a canal in wet times, for keeping the water 
to one certain height, or drawing it off in cafe any repairs 
may be wanting. Wajfle-gates are fluices of the common 
conftruGiion in the fide of a canal, where any confiderable 
quantity of water is required to be let out, and are to be 
drawn up, either by a rack and pinion, a chain and roller, 
or a number of holes for a crow-bar, as circumftances may 
render mott eligible: where lefier quantities of water are to 
be let out, or for emptying certain lengths of the canal be- 
tween the ftop-gates or planks, when occafion may require ; 
trunks formed ot oak or elm planks, well jointed, fhould be 
laid into the bank, at the bottom of the canal, and care- 
fully inclofed in puddle, with a valve or fhuttle that will 
fhut very tight, and can be readily drawn when the water 
is required to be let off: we beg to recommend, wherever 
wooden trunks are ufed for any fuch purpofe, that they 
fhould be funk fo low, or the mouth where they difcharge 
fhould be made up, fo that the trunk may always remain 
quite full of water, and the air be -t all times excluded; in 
which fituation wood will lait much longer than if wet and 
dry alternately. 

In the choice of fituations for weirs, to difcharge the fur- 
plus water ofa canal, care muit be taken not to let off any 
confiderable quantity at any time, but into a brook-courfe 
or bottom of a vale, that is crofled or proceeds up to the 
canal, and has ditches through which the water can efcape, 
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without tearing or doing injury to the land adjoining. The 
molt Frequent /umbling-bays ov weirs to difcharye water from 
canals are compoled of throng walls of brick or mafonry, 
as qty Plate \V, Canals, Sig 27, whofe top q is coped with 
hewn and wel! jointed flone, or with a ftout fill of oak, the 
top of the fame being jult level with the top-water ling 
g DH, or about one foot lower than the top-bank DC LK, 
Ac isa paving of large ftones for the water to fall on, and 
efeape at A, and A Be are wing-walls at the ends of the 
weir, to keep up the bank and confine the water. Thefe 
weirs are generally on the towing-path fide, on which a low 

lank bridge, as C/, is fupported over it, called a weir- 
Bide. When thefe weirs are wanted of confiderable 
length, the wall g¢ ought not to be ftraight but on a cir- 
cular plan, curving inwards in the middle, by which it will 
be better able to fupport the lateral preflure of the bank 
behind it; a puddle ditch Mould be carried up immediately 
behind the wall, allowing the courfes of puddle to fet 
thoroughly, before others are applied, that the great pretf- 
fure of the femifluid puddle may not overfet or dilturb the 
wall; and the paving AC fhould be of large and well rine 
ftones, and if fet upon a courfe of puddle it would be a 
further fecurity againft their wafhing up, which too often 
happens. We have feldom feen any confiderable weirs or 
tumbling-bays of the above conftruction, but where it would 
have been better to have followed the example of Mr. Yames 


Brindley, on Britigewater’s canal, and have made a circular- | 


qveir, or well-fall, on the upper fide of the canal; we have 
fpoken of thefe when treating of the general improvement 
of a valley, as alfo in the making of refervoirs, but it may 
be proper here to refer to a feétion of fuch a well-fall in 
Jig. 28, where A’ P’ is fuppofed to be the feion of a vale 
croffing the canal C F GL; AM is an arch of brick-work, 
fecured on its upper fide at leat, with a covering of puddle, 
and MN isa well, whofe {teining or lining of brick or ftone 
is groined into the arch at M, having a well paved floor, 
three or four feet below M, according to the height NM 
that the water is to fall, and a coping of hewn ftone, ora 
large curb of found oak at its top. LOPQR P” is in- 
tended to reprefent the fection of a fide pond or wider place 
in thecanal, from which the water may drop quietly into 
the well at N from all! tides, and run off at A. 

For letting a proper quantity of the furplus water of a 
canal forwards into the ponds below, a fmall weir is gene- 
rally conftru€ted in the walls at the head of each lock, 
which lets the water down into the paddic-holes, or crooked 
arches that convey the water for filling the locks, and hence 
fuch are called paddle. weirs or lock-weirs. The upper gates 
or doors of the locks are often boarded no higher than the 
top-water line, and therefore a@ as weirs for difcharging 
furplus water into the lock ;_ and gates of this fort are called 
floodgates. 

On the conftrudion of Culverts, or drains under.a canal for 
conveying away water from the upper to the lower jide of 
the canal, it remains for us to fay, that they fhould be care- 
fully apportioned in fize to the ftream that is to pafs through 
them in floods, and fhould be conflru&ted of found brick or 
ftone work, and inclofed, or at leaft well covered on their 
upper fide with puddle. Many engineers have ufed wooden 
trunks for this purpofe, but except wood be in great plenty, 
and of the beft quality, and good bricks or ftone very dif- 


ficult to be procured, it is not advifable to ufe perifhable. 


materials in fuch fituations.. If the ground be moory or 
bad, and a culvert muft lie pretty near to the bottom of the 
canal, and have but a flight covering, it may be proper, in 
fome fituations, to ufe caft-iron cylinders flanched together, as 
was done under or near the Staffordfhire and Wortefer canal; 
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and fuch may be made cheaper and eafier of carriage, by being” 
in two or three fep mente fongitudiaally. to be flanched to- 
gether before they are laid down; and in fuch fituations, 
perhaps leaden rivets might be cheaper and be more durable 
than wrought iron ones, or nuts and fcrews. If bricks are 
to be ufed in culverts, over foft and moory ground, or 
quick-fands, a cradle compofed of ribs of wood and boards 
or rails, fuch as are ufed for centering, fhould be prepared, 
fuitable to the outer curve of the inténded culveit, and fuch 
a cradle fhould be carefully embedded, in the proper place 
to receive the bricks of the lower fegments of the culverts 
for want of fuch precaution many aculvert has funk partial. 
ly, perharps owing to the fprings excavating the fand or 
filth from below, and has been broken, to the great injury 
of the canal. Culverts are of fo much importance, that too 
much care can hardly be taken to make them folid and fe- 
cure, and to cover them effeiually with puddle: another 
hint we would here give, refpeéting the choice of places for 
the culverts; they fhould never, if poffible to avoid it, be 
made exatly in an old brook-courfe, ditch, or flough, but 
in the nearelt found ground ; and where oftenthey can be got 
down to the proper depth, without any trouble from water, 
or at leaft the fame can be ealily pumped out ; and the 
{tream need not be admitted to the work, until the old 
brook or flough is required to be filled up. In this way it 
often will happen, that culverts may remain during the win- 
ter following their conftru€tion, completely excluded from 
the froft, and therefore may be done later in the year, by 
filling in the ftuff upon them and at their ends, and the 
mortar be completely fet before the new channel at the ends 
for conduting the water through them need to be cut. 
And we beg to remark, that by an attention to this cir- 
cumflance in making new arches under roads, and keeping the 
bottom of the arch much lower than is generally done, or 
indeed pra@ticable in the old channel or flough, half or two- 
thirds of the whole expence will generally be faved; for a 
deep and new channel being cut to the new arch; with 
f{couring out the brook-courfe for fome diftance below, old 
ford-places, if the defcent to them be eafy atid convenient, 
will not require immediately to be filled up or‘altered ; but 
during any extraordinary flood, the fame, if compofed of 
gravel and hard ftuff, may aét the part of a weir for a fhort 
time, in carrying off the water, without injury to the road 
or material inconvenience to the.paffengers. It will fome- 
times happen, that a {mall ftream of water is required to pafs 
under the canal, in places where it is not embanked; in fuch 
cafes a crooked or broken-backed culvert is to be made, as 
moon, fig. 29, for pafling the water from m-to n under the 
canal CF GT; this will require puddling as before defcrib- 
ed, and a ftrong box. full of holes, or grating, fhould be - 
fixed over each of its ends, as well as pits or holes be made 
at the upper end, deeper than the mouth of the culvert, to 
receive and detain the fand and gravel which the ftream may 
bring down in hafty rains, otherwife thefe, or the {tones that 
mifchievous boys might throw into it, would in-time choak - 
it up between o-and o. 

‘Vhe confirudion of Tunnels, or fabterraneous arches, for: 
drawing off or conveying of water, has been known from the - 
earlieft periods, as appears by the celebrated.works of this : 
kind between. lake Copais in Bosotia and the fea; between 
the lakes formed by the inundations of the Nile in Egypt 
and the Mediterranean ; as alfo bythe courfes of the Roman - 
aqueduéts,, many of which. were tunnelled through hills of 
great extent. Inthe mining diftri@s of this country, we. 
have leng had levels or audits of confiderable extent to mines; . 
in the neighbourhood of Matlock in Derbyfhire, the Helcarr 
Sough has been cut through the folid rock for nearly al 
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‘miles. in length, for the purpofe of draining the feveral lead 
nines in the vicinity ; Wirk/worth Moor Sough, of near three 
mileslong, and Cromford Sough, of two miles inlength, with 
many others of lefs note, are alfo to be found at great depths 
in that neighbourhood. The firlt ¢unne/ that we read of, as 
con{tructed for the purpofe of navigation, was by M. Riguet, 
near Bezieres on the Languedoc canal, in France; and the 
firft in this country, was the entrance made by Fames Brind- 
ley to the duke of Bridgewater’s coal-mines at Worfley near 
Manchetter; while the firlt of our tunnels undertaken for the 
purpofes of general trade, or as.a thoroughfare, was by the 
fame engineer at Harecaitle on the Trent and Merfey canal. 
[t is very effential to the convenience as well as the beauty 
of a tunnel, that the arch thereof fhould be quite ftraight, 
and exa@ly level; confiderable care wiil therefore be necef- 
fary in obtaining an exact feCtion, by levelling, of the hill that 
is to be perforated, when a line in the exact vertical plane of 
the tunnel is fixed and ftaked out over the hill; in doing 
which, it will be right to choofe the narrowelt place that 
the hill prefents at the propofed level, and where alfo the hill 

rifes rather boldly from fuch level; otherwife an expenfive 
and troublefome length of deep-cutting would be neceffary, 
or of the tunnel that muit be dug out from above and then 
covered up again, before a fufficient depth of {tuff over head 
would be come at, to admit of working under ground ; it 
will alfo be of confequence, when determining the exact line 
for a tunnel, to avoid having the deep-cutting and entrances 
in alluvial or difturbed and flippery foils, but, if poffible, to 
enter at once upon the folid and undifturbed /2rata of which 
the hill is compofed. 

It will but very rarely happen, and that ouly on fhort tun- 
nels, made for the purpofe of preferving the level of a canal, 
that the workings will not be in foil more or lefs full of 
f{prings of water; therefore one of the firft operations, after 
the line and level of a tunnel is finally determined on, is to 
fearch by levelling for a place in the neareft vale or brook that 
is fome feet below the propofed level of the bottom of the 
tunnel; this mu be more or lefs, according as the intended 
tunnel is of greater or lefs length; and from this point a large 
ditch muft be opened, with a very fmail rife towards the end 
of the tunnel, as far as is pra€ticable, and then a heading or 
fough muft be begun, jult large enough for men who are 
ufed to fuch bufinefs to werk in, and to line it fecurely with 
bricks as they proceed, but leaving proper openings in the 
joints for the {prings to collect freely from all fides into their 
heading. Some perfonshave fupported their headings with 
boards and props of wood, inttead of arching them; but 
which praétice we cannot recommend: all fuch works ought 
to be durably conftruéted, or fhould any accident or circum- 
fiances, as the want of money, &c. delay the completion of 
the work for fome years, all this tedious and expentive work 
will perhaps require doing again; it ought alfo to be con- 
fidered, that after fome years or ages have elapfed, the tunnel 
may want repairs or alterations, and that the fame headings 
may be again opened and ufed, to lay it dry ina fhort time, 
if durably conftruéted ; which may be of the moft material 
confequence in lcflening the period of interruption to the 
trade by fuch repairs or alterations. It will be neceflary to be- 
gin a heading as above-mentioned on each fide of the hill, and 
work them up towards each end of the tunnel, along the line 
of which it is to proceed from each end, rifing gently as it ad- 
vances towards the middle point, that the water may run 
freely off; the headings fhould be a few feet below the bot- 
tom of the working, that will be neceflary for the inverted 
arch of the tunnel, and a few yards off on the fide of it; and 
-crofs headings or foughs muit, at itated diftances, be run 
under the line of the tunnel, into which, openings can after- 


wards be made to let off the water which colleétsin each 
feparate working, If the foil be rather ftiff, and the quan- 
tity of water in it not very confiderable, one heading may 
fullice; but where porous ftuff, with great quantities of 
water are interfected, it will be neceffary to branch off an 
additional heading, to proceed along the other fide of the 
line, the more effeftualiy to draw off the water; by which, 
perhaps, if the headings are done a fufficient length of time 
before the tunneling is begun, a quick-fand, or fimilar run- 
ning of the fluff, may in feveral places be prevented. If in 
driving the headings, any fiflures or cavities filled with fand 
or looie matters, are interfeétcd, and are found to bring a 
confiderable quantity of water from one fide of the line, it 
may be right to drive a crofs heading for fome diltance into 
fuch porous ftuff, for intercepting the water before it reaches 
the intended workings of the tunnel. ; 

The next operation will be to fet out a line very truly 
parallel to the line of the intended tunnei, and to mark 
thereon, at equal diftances, about 150 yards apart, or oftener 
if great expedition in completing the tunnel is required, the 
place of the feveral tunnel pits,that are to be funk for drawing 
up the ftuff excavated from the tunnel, and letting down the 
centres, bricks, and other things wanted in the work ; it will 
be well to contrive the line of the headings and tunnel-pits, 
fo that they may coincide; and in great lengths of heading 
fhafts or tunnel-pits may be funk at intervals, to give air to 
the headings, and through which the ftuff excavated there- 
from may more readily be drawn up; and it may be advif- 
able, in fome inftances, to fet out a line on each fide of the 
tunnel, for the tunnel-pits to be fome on one fide and fome 
on the other of the tunnel, and that both may in places in- 
terfect the headings. If bricks or ftones are not at hand when 
the tunnel-pits are begun, and wood is plenty, the fhafts or 
tunnel-pits may be made fquare, and have their fides fup- 
ported by boards and ftruts of wood ; otherwife they fhould 
be made round, and lined or fteined like a well as fuon as 
they are done; if the foil fhould prove loofe and full of 
water, it will be neceffary to itein the fhaft as foon as fuch 
foil is reached, and to work afterwards from underneath the 
curb, and let the fteining fink, as is done in weil finking. 
Some tunnel pits have been made over the line of the tunnel, 
but fuch do not admit of being fleined with fafery, on ac- 
count of the weight thereof, which would damage the crown 
of the tunnel, where they were groined into each other; 
aud fuch of them as are left afterwards for air fhafts, if the 
foil is wet, will let an unpleafant dripping of water down 
upon the goods or paffengers in paffing through the tunnel, 
as we once experienced in paffing through Brauniton tunnel 
on the Grand Funéion canal. cA. common roll and winch 
will be fufficient for drawing up the [tuff and water, and let- 
ting down bricks to ftein with, unlefs the quantity of water 
is confiderable ; but it will be proper to erect a horfe gin, or 
turn beam, fuch as are ufed at the fhafts of coal-pits, for the 
cheaper and more expeditious drawing up the fluff and letting 
down of materials, when the workings have commenced. 
We have before recommended a line to be itaked out exaGtly 
parallel to the Ime of the tunnel for the centres of the feveral 
tunnel-pits, and care fhould be taken that no gin, or other 
ob{truétion, be ereéted in this line, fo that a fine line or 
firing can at any time be ftretched acrofs the top of any of 
the tunnel-pits, and be adjufled without fear of miftake in the 
exact range of this line, or parallel to the intended tunnel, 
When a tunnel-pit is completed and fteined, and a communi- 
cation formed with the heading to keep the fame clear of 
water ; two points muft be fixed in the itcining near its bot. 
tom, by letting fall or fufpending plumb-lines, at the time- 
that there is no wind to difturb their verticality, and adjufting 
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another fine line between the two pointe on the fleining be- 
low, fo as to be exactly under and parallel to the line above 
and confequently fo to the intended tunnel, ‘The engineer 
fhould carefully repeat his levels and transfer the level of the 
bottom of the intended tunnel, or the furface of the water of 
the canal therein, and mark the fame carefully in the {leining 
of each tunnel-pit: and thus the workmen who are to under- 
take the work will be furnifhed with the dire@tion, level, and 
diltance of the tunnel they are to form under ground, 

“The work commences, by excavating a patlage from the 
tunuel-pit into the line of the intended tunnel, and fupporting 
the fame properly with timber, or walls and an arch, asa 
paflage into the work. A piece of the intended tuonel, a 
yard or more in length, according as the foil is found to 
ftand, is then excavated, in the proper form, place, and level, 
alcertained from time to time by tlretching a fine line be- 
tween the marks, on the {leining before-mentioned, and mea- 
- therefrom, and ufing a common plummet level for 
transferring the level from the level-mark on the fleining be- 
fore-mentioned ; great numbers of ribs for centerings fhould 
be prepared in different fegments, and in readinefs to put 
together with nuts and fcrews, leaving as much room in the 
middle or centre as can conveniently be done, for the men to 
work and pafs through after the fame are put up; the parts 
of two of thefe ribs are then tobe let down the tunnel-pit, and 
to be put together and fixed up in their proper place and 
diftance afunder in the tunnel ; fhort lengths of boards or laths 
are to be prepared and fixed on their outlides, as the turning 
of the arch proceeds; which, as well as every other part of 
this very difficult work, requires the utmoft care and expe- 
rience to make it found and fubftantial; when this firft yard 
or lefs in length of the tunnel is turned and fecurely keyed up, 
the fame is fecured by ramming in clay, or proper {tuff, fo as 
to fill every cavity above or withoutfide the brick-work. 
The workmen then begin at each end of the piece that is 
turned, one party working one way along the line of the 
tunnel, and another the contrary way, until another yard or 
other length of the tunnel is excavated, when other ribs are 
- put up and fixed together, boarded, and the brick-work is 
turned round or behind, the fame as before ; the utmoft care 
being taken to joint thefe courfes evenly and fecurely into the 
former ones: the vacant {pace is then rammed up with earth, 
and a new excavation proceeded with at each end as before. 
The engineer ought frequently to renew his level-marks from 
fixed and good bench-marks on the ground, and to examine 
and adjuft the ranging line, and alfo himfelf moft carefully 
infpeét each working of the tunnel, and examine, by ftretchi- 
ing a fine line along its centre, and meafuring and levelling 
to his ranging line in the tunnel-pit, to fee that every part 
of the work is proceeding exaétly in the fame line, and fo 
that when in procefs of time each adjacent working fhall be 
joined, and the tunnel be completed, the whole may form 
one exaét and truly ftraight arch. If the ground proves 
loofe and bad for ftanding, it will be proper to continue the 
work, by different fets of men, without any intermiffion ; 
and care fhould be taken that the work never is left, even for 
a. night, without templets, or fhort pieces of plank, being 
put up to cover the roof, that is neceflarily left open to admit 
the men’s heads and arms, while they are turning and back- 
ing up their lait length of work at the crown ; and thefe 
templets fhouid be fecurely fhored up by {pars or ftruts, to 
prevent the earth from fettling or falling in, which has 
actually happened in fome tunnels, owing to the neglect of 
this fimple and neceffary operation, fo that a confiderable 
length of the tunnel required to be dug out from the Surface 
of the ground to repair the breach. When the tunnel and 


ends are completed, ditches are to be dug out, acrofs the 
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headings, near the entrances of the tunnel, anda fubftantial 
puddle-ditch carried up, to effeétually dam them up, and 
force the water that afterwards colleéts in them to rife up 
into the tunnel, through crofs-headingsto be left for that 
purpole, 

‘he tunnel at DBlifworth, on the Grand SunAion canal 
being the lateft that has been complet d (Feb. 1505.) we have 
afcertained the following particulars relating to it, in order 
to give fome idea of the prefent flate and expences of tur nel 
fitttay! The internal width of this tunnel is 164 feet, the 
depth below the water-line to the inverted arch 7 feet, and 
the fofit or crown of the arch is 11 feet above the fame line. 
The fide-walls are the fey ments of a circle of 20 feet radius, 
the top arch of one of 8 feet radius. The fide and top walls 
ure 17 inches, or two bricks thick, and the bottom or inverted 
arch 13 inches, or 14 brick thick; every fifth courfe of the 
top arch, and every eleventh of the fide walls, is compofed of 
two heading bricks, or wedge-like, one inch thick on the 
infide and three at the back; alfo, every fifth and eleventh 
courfe as above (but between the courfes of heading bricks) 
are compofed of bricks laid obliquely acrofs the others, the 
front and back corners being cut off for that purpofe in the 
making, for more effe@tually breaking the joints, of work 
obliged to be done in fuch fhort lengths. ‘The mortar that 
was ufed, was compofed of one bufhel of Southam lime (d/ue 
lias) and three of good fand. Six inches.under the water 
line, on each fide of the tunnel, flide-rails of fir, 5 inches 
{quare, to keep the barges off the walls, are fixed by picces 
of oak let into the wall below them ; which rails project 9 
inches from the wall, and have at every 9 feet, a chock of 
wood upon the rail, for the bargemen to fet their pole againft 
fer fhoving their barges along. And we were told that this 
tunnel was contraéted for, at 151. 133. per yard run; the 
foil principally a hard blue clay, with two or three thin rocks 
in it. Sufficient headings had been executed feveral years 
before at the company’s expence. The fame contractors 
were paid 104d. per cubic yard for excavating the deep cut- 
ting at one end of this tunnel, and 11d. per cubic yard for 
the other. The expence of driving the above headings were, 
we underftood, from 36s. to 42s. 6d. per yard run. Nine- 
teer tunnel-pits, fome of them Go feet deep, were funk for the 
ufe of the above tunnel, which coft about 30s. per yard in depth 
including fteining. In our inquiries refpe&ting Braunfton tun- 
nel, on the fame canal, we were told, that 32¢ yards of the 
fame was drove in quick-fands, and that it coft 4800]. extra 
on that account. The Foulridgé tunnel on the Leeds and 
Liverpool canal, of 1630 yards long, proved to be in fuch very 
loofe and bad ground, that the whole of it, but about 700 
yards, was obliged to be dug out from above ; in fome parts 39 
yards wide at top, and near 20 deep, and immenfe works of 
timber were neceflary to fupport and keep the banks apart, 
while the tunnel was turned, and the foil filled in again. 
Some part of this work, done about the year 1794, coft 241. 
or more per yard run. 

After a good length of the tunnel has been completed and 
well backed up, and been allowed fome days or weeks for the 
earth to have fettled regularly upon the brick-work, the cen- 
tering may be removed, by loofening the fcrews and taking it 
to pieces, to be again put up and ufed further on in the fame 
working. In tunnels upon high levels in porous foils, and 
in others fometimes near their ends, or in croffing any dry 
and porous ftratum, it may be neceflary to excavate the 
bottom a foot or 18 inches deeper than ufual, and to fill the 
fame up again with well wrought and itiffifh puddle, and to 
turn the inverted arch, and as much of the fides as are below 
the water-level, upon the fame, wien fet. Mr. William 
Chapman, page 52 to 54 of his Ob/ervatous, &c.-before 
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quoted, has given feveral directions for fetting out tunnels, 
where coal-{trata are intended to be interfeéted and worked 
thereby, as at Worfley on Bridgewater’s, and Harecaftle on 
the Trent and Merfey canals. It will be a matter of fome 
importance, for the engineer to attend to the removing of the 
top foil from a fufficient fpace near each tunnel-pit, and to 
caule the fame to be evenly covered, or the holes therein filled 
up, with the ftuff that is drawn up and wheeled away 
from the tunnel-pits ; and as faft as the different parts of the 
tunnel are completed, referving ftuff enough to fill up fuch 
tunnel-pits as are not to remain for air-fhafts, to caufe the 
top-foil to be returned upon fuch places, to avoid'a heavy 
expence for {poil banks, befides putting the farmers and 
neighbourhood out of temper by feeing the apparent watle 
and devaftation that fuch works make, when carelefsly or 
negligently performed. The want of a towing path through 
a tunnel mutt be very apparent, to all fuch as have feen the 
tedious and barbarous procefs in ufe, of a man lying at 
Jength upon the gunnel of the barge, and pawing the walls 
with his feet; in narrow. boats this is flill more evident, 
where a plank is obliged to be laid acrofs the barge for the 
men to lie down upon their backs, in order to be able to 
reach and paw the walls with their feet! The tunnel near 
Atcham on the Shrew/bury canal, though of g7o yards in 
length, has atowing-path through it ; fo has one at Newbold 
on the Oxford canal, and many other fhort ones in different 
places. In all fhort tunnels, and even in long ones, if the 
ground proves, on examination, found and good for tunnelling, 
it certainly would be worth while to give the neceflary width 
to the arch, to admit of this effential appendage. 

Among the moft confiderable tunnels that we have, are 
thofe at Worfley on Bridgewater’s cana!, 18 miles in length ! 
Marfden on the Huddersfield, 5280 yards ; Sapperton on the 
~ Thames and Severn, 4300 yards; Penfax on the Leominfler 
and Kington, 3850 yards; Laplat on the Dudley, 3776 
yards; Blifworth on the Grand Fundion, 3080 yards; Rip- 
Jey on the Cromford, 3000 yards; Dudley on the Dudley, 
2926 yards; Harecaftle on the Trent and Merfey, 2888 
yards; Norwood on the Chefferfield, 2850 yards ; Wett- 
Heath on the Worcefler and Birmingham, 2700 yards ;, Mor- 
welham on the Taviffeck, 2500 yards; Oxenhall on the 
Hereford and Gloucefler, 2192 yards; Braunfton on the 
Grand Fundion, 2045 yards, Kc. 

The longeft tunnels that have been propofed, befides the 
above, were one of 5 miles on the once propofed extention of 
the Manche/fler Bolton and Bury to the Calder river; and one 
of 4} miles on the Port/mouth and Croydon, through the 
chalk hills fouth of the latter place. ‘he towns of Man- 
chefter, Kidderminiter, and Southampton appear to be tun- 
nelled under by the Bridgewater’s, Staford and Worcefler, and 
Southamptcn and Salifbury canals re{pectively. 

The executing of deep-cuttings appears to have been long fa- 
miliar to the Chinefe, fince we read of fome of their canals 
that are in places excavated 80 feet deep! and of others 
that are cut 20 feet deep for feven or eight miles in Jength ! 
The fetting out and determining upon the flopes of a decp- 
cutting of confiderable depth and length, are objeéts deferving 
more of the engineer’s attention, than has in too many inftances 
been beltowed upon them: the firlt ftep, after the line and 
the level of the intended canal are determined upon, fhould 
be to examine minutely the foil in every part that is to 
be cut in, and to prove the fame by the finking of fe- 
veral fhafts; if any of thefe, towards the centre of the hill, 
fhould be found in loofe and porous foil full of water, while 
the ends of the intended cutting may appear to be in found 
ftuff ; it will be worth while, in fome fuch cafes, to put 
down pumps and erect a temporary fteam engine, to pump 


up the water during the work, and to drive headings from 
fuch pump-fhaft, on one or both fides of the intended cut- 
ting, and below its bottom, as has been before mentioned, 
preparatory to driving a tunnel. Should the whole Of the 
cutting appear to be in loofe alluvial ftuff, full of water, and 
difpofed to flip, or a part only of the ground at one end, as 
happened at the fouth end of the deep-cutting near Tring, 
on the Grand Fundion canal, it certainly will be right to 
begin fuch part, by driving a heading up from a proper 
point below the intended cutting, and to give time for the 
{prings to drain of before the cutting 18 begun, which may 
afterwards proceed in feparate lengths at the fame time, 
and with much greater certainty and difpatch, by the help 
of crofs headings, to drain off the water, than is practicable 
without fuch precaution, unlefs expenfive and very powerful 
pumps or machines are ufed in the works to clear them of 
water in different places; while the tendency to flip is much 
increafed by fuch fudden and partial drawing off the water. 
Slips are among the moft formidable accidents to which ca- 
nal-works are liable, and can hardly be too much guarded 
again{t, by giving an extra {lope to banks in fuch places, 
but particularly by driving headings behind fuch parts, fome 
time before the workings are begun, in order that the {prings 
may be intercepted, by which the moft porous and loofe 
ftuff like quick-faiids may, in many inftances, be converted 
to found and good ftanding ftuff. After all, where the 
Jirata alternate very faft, and have a confiderable dip, and 
any flippery matter like fullers earth or potters clay inter- 
vene, adjoining to a porous foil that can fupply it with 
moifture, it is almoft impoflible to avoid flips, that will prove 
moft difaftrous in their confequences, both in expence and 
delay of the works ; as happened in the Tring deep-cutting 
above mentioned, on the Gloucefler and Berkley canal, and 
many others which we have heard of. 

When the engineer has, by a thorough inveftigation, as 
above recommended, afcertained the nature of his ground, 
and its tendency to flip, he can determine what flope the 
upper banks A B and P K ( Plate I. Canals, fig. 6.) ought 
to have in evéry part; for thefe ought not to be regulated 
by the flopes C F and I G, againft which the water is to lie, 
and the waves of the canal to aét, but be as iteep as the 
ground or rock will ftand, in every confiderable length to- 
gether ; and the degree of the upper flopes will be liable to 
vary accordingly ; if thefe are too much floped, a wafte of 
land and of labour in excavating and making fpoil-banks will 
be occafioned, while if they are made too iteep in flippery 
or loofe wet ground, flips may happen that will occafion 
ftill more ferious expences, and delay alfo. All thefe prelimi- 
naries being fettled, and the width in every part calculated, a 
number of flope-holes mult be dug at A and P, and a lock- 
{pit dug out to join them, by a careful workman, as men- 
tioned before on the marking out of the canal; and the 
top-foil being removed and clamped, from a fufficient {pace 
for flowing the ftuff, the work will then be ready for the 
contractors to begin digging. ‘This will be our proper place 
to notice feveral machines, and contrivances for affifting the 
operation of excavating of canals, docks, or other deep- 
cuttings. The mott fimple and ufual method for {mall 
depths is by runs of wheeling-planks, fupported in an ob- 
lique direction up the fide of the bank upon horting-blocks 
of different heights, on which the labourers wheel out the 
ftuff. In larger works, turn-beams or horfe-gins are ereéted 
on the bank, and a level-ftage or fcaffolding is ere&ted over 
part of the deep-cutting ; two ropes wind and unwind con- 
trary ways off the drum or barrel of the gin, and pafs over 
pulleys fixed over the end of the ftage ; thefe ropes termi- 
nate in three {maller ones, two of which have at their ends 
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rings, and the other a hook, of iron, When a loaded bar- 
row arrives on the run below the ilage, a labourer tlands 
ready to flip one of the rings on to Gah of the handles of the 
barrow, and to hook the other end into the fellies of the 
wheel ; when the revolution of the gin draws up the loaded 
barrow to the flage above, which a labourer lands, un- 
hooks the three ropes, and atlixes them in like manner to an 
empty barrow that is to be let down, while a full one is af- 
cending as before, by the other rope. ‘The loaded barrows 
are wheeled away upon the ftage, and run therefrom to any 
place above that is defired. At the London Docks, we faw 
a very fimple method ufed; two ttrong polts were fet fatt 
into the top of the bank of the dock, at 40 or 50 yards from 
each other; and at about five or fix feet high on each, a 
large common pulley or fip’s block was fatlened, by a 
fhort length of rope ; through thefe blocks a (trong rope 
was run, whofe ends terminated in two {maller ones, with rings 
at their ends, as before mentioned ; the length of this rope 
was fo adapted, that one end reached to the bottom of a very 
fteep run or plane of planks that were laid and fixed on the 
bank, pointing up to the polit at top; while the other end 
was nearly at the top of another timilar plane at the other 
poll. At a proper place between the two pullies, the 
whipple-tree of a horfe’s harnefs was attached or lafhed on 
to the rope. The operation was conducted, by a man arriv- 
ing at the bottom of the plane with his loaded barrow, the 
wheel ftanding at the foot of the plane, the end of the rope 
being at the bottom of the plane, and the horfe ttanding 
itill near the polt at its top; the labourer then flipped the 
two rings on to the handles of his barrow, and the horfe 
being fet in motion towards the other poil, the barrow was 
drawn up the plane, and the man alfo with it, who made 
ufe of his feet, Eiiisisting himfelf from falling backwards by 
holding falt by the barrow handles, which he at the fame 
time was enabled to guide; when arrived at the top, and 
entered upon a plane there of lefs inclination, the horfe had 
arrived almott at the other poft ; and while he was flopped, 
and was turned round ready to return again, by the boy 
who attended him, the labourer flipped the rings off his 
barrow handles, and whecled the fame away upon the upper 
run ; another labourer inftantly flipped thefe rings on to the 
handles of his empty returning barrow, and the return of 
the horfe let him and his barrow down the plane again, the 
handles going firft, and the man holding them as before, 
but with his back to the barrow; while the other ends of 
the rope were drawing another labourer and his loaded bar- 
row up’the other plane as before. The fimplicity, difpatch, 
and perfect operation of this contrivance, do great credit 
to its inventor. In very confiderable works, it will be at- 
tended with the greatelt difpatch, as well as ultimate faving 
of expence, to ufe trams and temporary iron rail-ways 3 and 
if the height and quantity of iluff to be delivered at any 
one place be very confiderable, inclined planes, with tteam- 
engines of {mall dimenfions, ({uch as are now every day ma- 
nufactured and improved) fhould alfo be ereed, to draw up 
the trams, as at the London Docks above mentioned. It is 
evident, that the fimple and ftraight courfe for the horfe, 
attached to the middle of a rope as above, may often be 
fubitituted for the expenfive turn-beams above mentioned, 
particularly where difpatch in fetting the apparatus to work 
We an object. 

Mr. Ralph Dodd appears to have contrived a machine te 
be worked by men, by the means of ievers, for excavating 
canals, which was tried in the year 1794, in the deep ecut- 
ting at Dawley near Hayes on the Grand Fundion canal. 
Mr. Carne’s machine for the fame purpofe, but worked by 
a torfe at length, appears to have been ufed in 1794, in the 


deep-cutting near Cotton Hacket, on the Worcefer and 
Birmingham canal. In the Monthly Magazine, vol. i. p. 
594, we have the following account of the operation of 
LE. Hafkew's patent excavator: “ ‘This machine takes the 
foil from the bottom of the canal, at 4o feet deep, with 
cqual facility as at fix feet from the furface! One of them 
is at work upon the Gloucefler and Berkely canal. By the 
affittance of two men only, it removes 1400 loaded barrows 
frem the bottom of the canal, to the diftance of 40 feet, in 
12 hours; and is fo contrived, as to take up the loaded 
barrows, leave them at top, bring down the empty ones in 
regular rotation, and Icave them at the bottom. It can be 
moved along the canal to the ditlance of 26 yards in 10 
minutes, by the two men that work it.”’ 

In O€tober 1793, Mr.. Fofeph Sparrow took out a patent 
for a machine, contifting of a box, with its bottom opening 
on hinges, fufpended by a fort of univerfal gib or crane, the 
whole moving upon wheels ; which he {trongly recommends 
for elevating and difcharging the foil dug out of the canal. 
See Rep rloryy vol. v. p. 77° 

Among the molt confiderable deep-cuttings, are thofe at 
Afhton on the Lancafler, Tring on the Grand undion, 
Colton Hacket on Worcefler and Birmingham, Burbage on 
the Kennet and von, Little-borough on the Rochdale, 
Smethwick on the old Birmingham, &c. 

The confiruction of Locks is {o important a part of canal- 
making, and they are fo very effential to the fyftem itfelf, 
that we fhall give fome brief particulars of their hiftory. 
Mr. William Chapman, in his * Obfervations on the various 
Syftems of Canal Navigation,’’ has devoted his 7th chapter 
to an account of the internal navigations of China, compiled 
from fir George Staunton’s aad other authentic accounts. 
He obferves, that our pound-locks are unknown in China, 
{although explained to them by the French miffionaries in 
1685) ; and it appears from his account, page 76, that their 
grand or principal canal is, in fact, only a river or ftream 
navigation, although greatly diverted by art from its ancient 
courfe in fome parts; the current of the water being flow, 
and prevented from running off too rapidly by its defcent 
being occafionally checked by flood-gates, confilting of two 
abutments of ftone, one projecting from each bank, and 
leaving a {pace in the middle juft wide enough to admit a2 
paffage for the largeft veflels employed upon the canal; and 
to prevent unneceffary wafte of water through the flood- 
gates, the paflages are occafionally clofed by planks iet 
down tranfverfely and feparately one above another, their 
ends reiting in a vertical groove in each abutment ; and he 
obferves, at page 89, that it was probably between the 
years of the Chriftian era 605 and 618, that thefe were in- 
troduced. At page 87, he fays: ‘ The Chinefe method 
of overcoming afcents appears to be long fubfequent to the 
attempts of the Egyptians, under the fucceflors of Alex- 
ander, who, according to Monf. Huet, bifhop of Avranches, 
had the art of conftructing fluices, or locks of one fet of 
gates, fo as to ftop the impetuofity of the current, and be 
occafionally opened. Though termed gates, the openings 
were moit probably clofed with beams of timber, let down 
in grooves ; as gates of large width and depth could not be 
opened without difficulty, even againfl a fmall difference of 
level. ‘There are, however, fuch fluices with gates upon 
feveral of the running canals on the verge of the Shannon. 
They were ereéted about the middle of this century, (1750) 
and are of difficult ufe, becaufe of the force requifite te 
open them. Thefe running canals are on the Chinefe 
principle, and nothing more than new channels for a portion 
of the river ; which, when itis low, are {topped as in China, 
to retain a head of water fufficient to pafs the boat.”” And 
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upon, and caufe the gate to open and fhut eafily: the height 
of the roller above mentioned is made adjuftable by a ferew, 
fo that the gate can at all times be kept from dragging on 
the fheeting : and inftead of handles to open fuch gates, 
ropes and chains, and capllans, ereéted on the banks for 
the purpofe, are ufed to open and fhut them. The upper 
gates are hung and contlruéted nearly like the lower ones, ex- 
cept that they have no paddle-holes in them, and are ulually 
boarded no higher than the level of the paddle-weirs behind 
them, in order to affift as weirs in carrying off a fuperfluity 
of water; but thefe are often attended with bad confe- 
quences, the fall of the water wearing, and in time damag- 
ing the breatt of the lock; and if floods, the ftream or 
{plafhing of the water may damage goods in, or even endan- 
ger the finking of, heavy laden boats, in the lock ; the fame 
may alfo happen with deeply laden boats when the paddles 
are drawn in afcending, if the paddle-holes do not enter the 
chamber of the lock at fome diitance below the furface of the 
water, and in a proper direction: on the Monmouth/hire ca- 
nal the paddle-holes are both united, and difcharge them- 
{elves through the breaft of the lock into the chamber: a 
practice that feems by no means worthy of imitation. The 
upper paddles, or thofe behind the upper gates, are drawn 
by a rack and pinion, &£, fig. 38, by means of a winch- 
handle, (which each bargeman and lock-keeper carries with 
him) in the fame manner as thofe in the lower gates, which 
we have defcribed above. Guard-rails or curving pieces of 
timber, f, fig. 36, ought to.be ftrongly bolted on to piles 
driven for that purpofe in the front of the wing-walls jutt 
above the furface of the water, to guide the boats into and 
out of the locks, without ftnking the walls; which is far 
preferable to the huge ftones let into the wing-walls in fome 
places, called bumping ftones, and calculated rather to break 
and deftroy the barges, than protect the walls. It will be 
neceffary alfo to provide a ttrong piece of wood formed to 
the curve of the breatt-wall of the lock, 4, fig. 37, before 
which it fhould be fufpended a few inches above the water 
when the lock is empty, by. means of two or three chains ; 
thefe are called bumping pieces, and are intended to receive 
the ftem of the boat, and prevent it ftriking the wall when 
the fame is not {trapped or ftopped in proper time; a prac- 
tice, however, for which the bye-laws or claufes in the act 
fhould provide adequate fines or punifhments: and ftrapping 
pofts fhould be fet firmly into the ground in the proper 
places for the bargemen to wind their rope, or ftrap as they 
call it, and by eafing it out by degrees, to ftop the velocity 
of the boat before it arrives at the gates or breatt of the lock 
that it is entering. The gates fhould alfo be furnifhed with 
two or three ftrong upright planks on the lower fide, gg, 
figs 39, to receive occafional blows from the nofes or {tems 
of the boats, and prevent the planks of the gates being 
broken or ftarted thereby. There is room for the fkill of 
the engineer to be exercifed, in forming the lock-fills and 
gates to that particular angle which will render them ftronger 
‘tor the fame width and depth of lock, than they would be 
if they met more acutely, or were fhorter and met more 
In very large and wide locks, the gates fhould 
not be ftraight or plane, but a little curving to give them 
greater itrength. On narrow canals, it may not be necef- 
fary to make double or angle gates, but one gate fhutting 
{quare acrofs the lock may be ilrong enough to anfwer every 
purpoie, and be opened more readily than two gates on the 
eppofite banks can be; the upper gates in particular, on 
account of the comparative fhallownefs of the water there, 
may be fingle, while the lower gates, if the fall is conlider- 
able, may be double. In fetting out canals, where the. fall 


of the ground is very gradual and eafy, it may be neceflary 
to avoid long lengths of deep-cutting below, and of embank- 
ing above, or making the line very crooked, to make fhal- 
low locks, if water is plenty; and under the fame circum 
{tances only, will it be allowable to make 10, 12, or more 
feet locks in particular places, however well the ground may 
{uit the fame; many of thefe double locks were at firit 
erected, as on the old Birmingham canal, and the Calder and 
Hebble navigation, where about 1783 fingle locks were 
obliged to be fubitituted, to avoid the waite of water, be- 
fore pointed out. 

We have not yet noticed an inconvenience and wafte of wa- 
ter, which attend the placing of locks nearer to each other 
than about 100 yards, or having bafons between them, equal in 
arca to about that length of the canal, as was done at Salter 
Hebble in 1783 in the alteration above mentioned; without 
which precaution, a boat in defcending lets down more water 
than the pond below will hold, without raifing its furface fo 
as to lofe a good deal over the lock-weirs, and ft:ll worfe 
happens in afcending, for the fhort pens are fo much lowered 
by filling the lock below, that laden boats are unable to pro- 
ceed for want of water, until a fupply is let down to walte, 
through the upper lock, to help them forwards. As many 
locks as can conveniently be brought near to cach other, on the 
principles above, and before explained, fhould be contrived, if it 
can be done, to be in fight of each other, and of a length of ca- 
nal each way; and the lock-keeper’s houfe fhould be fo 
placed, that he can when at home at his meals, or otherwife, in 
bad weather, fee barges approaching the locks, in time to meet 
them before they enter the locks. Mr. Fu/ton who wrote 
in 1796 fays, that the coft of locks for 25 ton boats, was 
about 7ol. per foot rife, and for 40 ton boats, about rool. 
per foot rife; this may ferve to give fome general idea of 
the coft of locks at that time; but we would obferve, 
that the decreafe of the value of money, aud the excep- 
tions to all general rules on thefe fubjeéts are fo many, 
no dependence ought to be placed om fuch modes of efti- 
mating. If fufficient water-way is given in the paddles, 
and there is affiftance enough to draw both the paddles, and 
open and fhut the gates at the fame inftants, a boat may 
pafs each lock of the ufual conftru€tion and rife, in three 
minutes time, but in general, 5% minutes will be nearer to 
the average time loft at each lock, as obferved by Mr. Be- 
van on the Grand Fundion canal. Theorems for the time 
of filling a lock of given dimenfions, and with given paddles 
and fall of water, fhould be found and compared with many 
experiments on the locks under the care of our refident en- 
gineers. (See Nicholfon’s Journal 8vo. N° g, vol. iti. p- 
30.) It fhould be contidered, that a boat going up lets down 
or confumes twice the weight thereof (boat and cargo in- 
cluded) in water, more thaa in going down through each 
lock ; for the boat on entering the empty lock, expels as 
much water into the lower reach as its own draft of water, 


-which is made good out of the upper pound when the boat 


enters the fame; while a defcending boat expels its own flo- 
tation bulk of water from the full lock into the upper 
pound, where it is retained on the fhutting of the upper 
gates; the mean of a paffage each way will be @ lock-tull 
for each boat, unlefs they go always loaded one way, and 
empty the other. Mr. Fulton fays, that the confump- 
tion of 25 ton boats through eight feet locks, will in 
general be about 163 tors of water in afcending, and 103 
tons in defcending; and Mr. Chapman informs ‘us, that 
boats pafling and repaffing a fummit, laden one way, and 
returning empty, will require nearly 13 times the weight of 
their lading of water for their logkage, out of the fummit 
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pound, Seven hundred tons of lading per day are a8 much 
as pafs or repafs upon any one of our canals, according to 
Mr. Fulton. 

We cannot with propriety quit the fubject of contlruct- 
ing locks, without mentioning coferedams, which are a 
double range of piles drove very clofe to each other in a 
circular form round the mouth ches canal or dock, that ts 
to have a lock built, repaired, or altered, connecting with 
the fea, a river, or any exilling navigation that cannot be 
emptied of its water; the interval between the piles being 
filled with earth, the water in the {pace between the coffer. 
dam and the intended works is then pumped out for the 
works to proceed; the many and fatal accidents to which 
thefe are lable, efpecially when the works are nearly com- 
pleted, and the earth is excavating from the bottoms to 
open the paflage freely to the lock or works, require all 
the precautions, fkill, and attention of the mott able engi- 
neers, efpecially when the rife and fall of the tides or waves 
of the ocean, prefent unequal action on the piles and 
dam. 

The faving of water in the ufe of locks is a confideration of 
fo much importance in molt of the inftances which occur, 
that it is neceffary we fhould mention feveral of the expe- 
dients which have at different times been propofed, or prac- 
tied for that purpofe. Some of the mott obvious of thefe 
are, a minute attention to the fitting of the gates and pad- 
dles, con{tructing every part of them of the moft feafoned 
and durable materials, with the utmoft precautions againtt 
partial wear or liability to accidents, by which the gates or 
paddles would leak and wafte the water; and thould fuch 
leaks happen, the eftablifhment for working the canal ought 
to be fuch, as to deteét the fame immediately, and apply 
the proper repair or amendments without delay. It is of 
great importance, to adapt the plan or furface of the water 
in the lock, to the fize of the boat or boats that are to be 
ufed, leaving as little water uncovered in the chamber of a 
lock as poffible, and for this purpofe, where water is f{carce, 
it will be neceflary to enforce the regulations, that the aé 
ought to contain for the length, width, and form of the 
boats that are to be ufed; and on canals for large and {mall 
boats, to fee that two or more of the fmaller boats are fo 
contrived as to lie clofe together in the lock, and occupy 
the whole {pace thereof as one of the large boats would do: 
lefs than this number of {mall boats muft not, when water is 
fcarce, be allowed to pafs, or without paying fuch increafed 
tonnage or lock dues, as will aét like a prohibition, 

The waiting for turns, particularly by empty or lightly 
faden boats, ought alfo to be provided for, and it may be 
neceffary on fome occafions to enforce the fame; viz. to fuf- 
fer no boat to pafs down, until there is another arrived be- 
low, and ready to afcend as the lock is filled; or any boat 
to afcend, till another is ready above to defcend with the 
fame lock-full of water. Where {mall or fhort boats are in 
pretty general ufe upon a canal, as on the Shrew/bury, it 
may be right to adopt the practice which Mr. Thomas Tel- 
ford has defcribed, who fays, ‘ the locks are fo formed as 
to admit of either one, three, or four boats pafling at a 
time, without the lofs of any more water than what is jult 
neceflary to. regulate the afcent or defcent of the boat or 
boats that are then in the locks. ‘This is accomplifhed by 
having gates that aredrawn up and let down perpendicu- 
larly inftead of being worked horizontally ; and each lock 
has three gates, one of which divides the body of the lock, 
fo as to admit of one, three, or four boatsat a time.”? See 
Plymley’s Report before quoted, page 299. 

A. very fenfible writer, who has given.a full account of 


the Grand Yundion canal, in the Agricultural Magazine for 
1803, vol. viii., under the fignature of a conftant reader, 
fuggells at page 204, the propriety of an additional fet of 
narrow locks on each fide of the fummit which is in want of 
water, for the ufe of the narrow boats, to which they fhould 
be exaétly fitted; as alfo, to avoid the expence of lifting or 
pumping water, that can be colleéted in refervoirs or feeders 
at fome diftance below the fummit level, by ufing thallow 
locks of only three or four feet rife éach, between the fum- 
mits and the points where fuch waters can be taken in’with- 
out hfting. ‘Che pumping of water from a lower level to 
fupply the watte of lockage, by means of {team engines, has 
been practifed with fuccefs on the old Birmingham, the 
Barnfiey, and feveral other canals; the Croydon was to be 
contlruéted with a dependence on this mode of fupply, as 
appears by its aét; and on the Grand Jundélion, engines 
have lately been ere&ied near ‘Tring and near Brauntton, 
for raifing water to the fummit-levels. A very confiderable 
power is lot inthe defcent of the water through the paddle. 
holes, to fill the lower part of a lock, and again through 
the gate paddles in emptying the upper part of the lock ; 
we have often thought that it might be praéticable to apply 
this power for returning a certain quantity of water into the 
upper pound, either by making the defcending ftream a@& 
on a wheel, or on vanes like thofe of a fmoak-jack, or by 
means of hydrollatic preflure, or momentum machines. See 
Monthly Magazine, vol. vi. page 124. 

Side-ponds are an expedient for retaining part of the wa- 
ter, from the upper part of a lock when it is to be emptied, 
and to ufe the fame towards filling the lock again for the 
next boat: they are faid to have been invented by M. Du- 
bie, and one with 3 divifions was tried in a lock of 20 feet 
fall, on the canal of Ypres, near 100 years ago; they are de- 
{cribed by M. Belidor. On the 5th July, 1791, Mr. Fames 
Playfair took out a patent for this mode of faving water in 
ufing locks. See Repertory, vol. iii. 303. And in the fame 
work, vol. 1. p. 377, Mr. W. Pitt has defcribed three fide- 
ponds, in form of feftors of a circle. We read that in April 
lait, (1805) an experiment was made on the Grand Fundtion 
canal, and two of thefe fide-ponds, with earthen banks like 
a canal, and each about the fame fize as the lock, were 
tried near Berkhamftead; into one of them, whofe bottom 
coincided with about half the height or altitude of the 
lock, the upper quarter of the water of the lock, for a des 
f{cending boat, was drawn, and it was there retained by a 
clofe fhuttle; the thuttle of the other fide-pond, whofe bot 
tom was about level with one-fourth of the height of the 
lock, was then opened, and about another quarter of the 
water in the lock flowed into it, and was there retained by 
the fhuttle; the remainder being empticd by the gates 
fhuttles into the lower canal ; and the boat having paffed out, - 
and another afcending one taken its place in the lock, the 
fide-pond that had laft been filled was emptied into the 
lock, and then that alfo which had been firft filled; thefe- 
together filled half the lock, before the upper paddles were 
drawn to fill up the remainder, the fhuttles of the fide-ponds 
being firft fhut down ; by this means, two boats were paffed, - 
by letting down only half a lock-full of water into the lower ° 
pound; and the lock remained full, ready for another de- 
{cending boat, as before. ‘The time taken up by the above 
operations was about nine minutes for each boat that paffed, 
or 35 minutes more than if the fide-ponds had not been ufed, - 
We underftand that fide-ponds are becoming. common on 
different canals; their conflruction offers a very curious ex-- 
ercife for the abilities and {kill of the engineer, fo to appor- - 
tion the.number, fize, and height of the ponds, that, confi- - 
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dering the expence of conftruction, lofs of time in paffing, 
and the faving of water that is cflcCted, the refult may be 
the moft advantageous. 

It appears, that Mr. Michael Logan took out a patent 
in 1804, for railing or forcing water into a lock; alfo, that 
in January 1791, Mr. Yofeph Brooks obtained a patent, for 
a method of drawing up the falfe or moveable bottom of a 
deep fide-pond or large well near a lock, and by that means 
filling the lock with water, until a barge had paffed up, or 
another was ready in the lock to defcend, when the falfe 
bottom being again let down, the water retreated by the 
fame conneéting culvert that had brought it into the lock, 
it was again emptied, and the boat able to proceed on the 
lower canal, without having wafled or let down any water. 
See Repertory, vol. vit. p. 361. 

Mr. Law/on Huddlefton has communicated, through the 
medium of Nicholfon’s Journal, 8vo. vol.iv. p. 236, a me- 
thod of raifing the water in alock, trom adeep fide-pond 
or well as above, by means of a folid or heavy plunger that can 
be let down into the well, by means of machinery that fuf- 
pends it, when the water is to be raifed, and drawn up when 
it is to be allowed to fink ayain ; the plunger being balanced 
in all its different degrees of immerfion by a counter weight 
acting on a {nail or fpiral curve. 

Mr. Robert Salmon has invented a different mode of ac- 
complifhing the fame thing ; his plunger being hollow, and 
as buoyant as poffible ; and for forcing the fame down into 
his ciftern or fide-pond, when the lock is to be filled with 
water, he has contrived a very curious apparatus; it confifts 
of avery heavy carriage on four low wheels, or heavy rollers 
of metal, connected together by a frame to anfwer the 
fame purpofe. Two frames or planes are prepared, that 
turn on fixed centres, as a door does on its hinges, but 
horizontally inftead of vertically ; the other two ends of 
thefe planes reft on the two ends of the plunger, by means 
of uprights therefrom and moveable joints; upon thefe 
planes the carriage rolls, in fuch a manner, that when it is 
drawn forwards, by means of a rope or other machinery, the 
weight advances upon the plunger, and the planes being at 
liberty to turn on their joints, it finks the plunger by de- 
grees, until at length the four wheels reft exactly over the 
joints at the ends of the plunger, exerting the whole weight 
of the wheels and carriage, to keep it down and elevate the 
water in the lock ; on the carriage being withdrawn, the 
weight on the plunger leffens, and it rifes, until at length 
the four wheels reft juft over the hinges or fixed joints, and 
no part of the weight of the carriage or wheels is then 
exerted upon, or to counteract the buoyancy of the plunger, 
and the water retreats from the lock into the fpace under 
the plunger. That this carriage, which muit be extremely 
heavy for large locks, may not be fubjeé& to run forwards 
or backwards on the planes ; Mr. Sa/mon has contrived one 
of them with a peculiar curvature or bend, fo that the ten- 
dency of the carriage is as great to advance as to retreat, in 
every part; anda conftant and {mall weight, hung on the 
end of a line over a pulley, in the model, will caufe it to 
move either way, with aregular and fleady motion. During 
the laft feffion of the Society of Arts, m the Adelphi, Mr. 
Salmon prefented a model and defcription of his invention, 
for which he was horoured with a premium; the model 
is lodged in the Society’s collection, for public infpec- 
tion, and a particular defcription of the fame is expected 
to appear in their next, or 23d volume of Tran/faéiont. 
Mr. Salmon has hit upon a method of mechanically con- 
ftruéting the curve above-mentioned for one of the planes, 

‘which is found to approach very nearly to the are of a 


circle. A mathematical friend of Mr. Salnon, who 
was fhewn the model in an early flage of his experiments 
thereon, has propofed as the 84th queftion in Leylourn’s 
JTathematical Repofilory, the determination of the n-ture 
of the curve in a particular application of -Mr. Sadnon’s 
principle; we are forry, however, to fee this queftion ftill 
unanfwered by the ingenious correfpondents of that very 
ufeful and learned work; becaufe this curve promifes to 
be applicable on feveral occalions in the conitruétion of hy< 
draulic machines. We have been treating of various con 
trivances for faving water in the ufe of locks of the common 
conftruétion ; and we fhall now proceed to mention feveral 
fubftitutes for locks in overcoming «fcents on a canal or 
river, but in which the boat continues floating in water; 
before we proceed to inclined planes, or other {chemes, in 
which the boat is to be drawn or fufpended out of the 
water, or the goods to be removed by cranes, &e. to other 
boats. 

Subfiitutes for locks, have been called for in fome ittuations 
by the actual fcarcity of water, in others by the previous 
and neceflary appropriation of the whole of the ftreams 
to mills or the praétice of irrigation, and not in a few cafes 
by the jealoufy and oppofition of mill, park, and land own- 
ers ; the intemperate zeal alfo of fome projectors may have 
operated, who do not hefitate to prognolticate the annihi- 
lation of lock-canals, by ‘ improved {cience ; in like mans 
ner as improvement in machinery renders the old apparatus 
ufelefs.”” See R. Fulton’s Treatife, page 28 and 110, &c. ; 
alfo, W. Chapman’s Obfervations thereon, page 2, &c. Seve- 
ral canals have, like the Ha/flingden, been reftrited from 
erecting locks in particular places, without the mill-owners” 
confent ; it is therefore no matter of furprife, that various 
{chemes have been propofed to obviate the neceflity of com- 
mon locks. On rivers where the boats are hauled up againft 
the ftream, it is not unufual to lighten a boat by fhifting 
part of its cargo into other boats, called lightening buats, 
fo that their diminifhed draft of water may enable them to 
be dragged over any particular rapid ; and in more extreme 
cafes, the whole of the lading may be taken out, and be 
conveyed by land to meet the boat again after it has been 
dragged empty over the rapid. Rapids may themfelves often 
be made navigable by jetties, or contraétion of the width 
of the ftream in fuch places, and if the fall is rendered 
very confiderable thereby, capftans or machinery may be 
ereCted for the hauling up or eafing down of boats ; thefe me- 
thods have doubtlefs been in ufe from the earlieit periods ; 
and we read of great numbers of men in China being em- 
ployed with ropes to haul boats up their artificial rapids or 
fails. The methods of ufing ftop-planks occafionally to 
caufe an artificial food in Egypt, China, Flanders, and Ire- 
land, as before-mentioned (when fpeaking of the invention of 
locks), are alfo very ancient, and fuch are ftill in ufe upon 
feveral of our rivers; on the /vel river below Bigglefwade, 
we think we remember feeing upright narrow planks ufed 
againft a moveable beam at top of the water, and a fixed 
fill at the bottom of the fame, for penning the water and 
producing a flufh or flahh of water, when the planks are res 
moved and a boat is to pafs. On moft of our old river na- 
vigations there are gates erected to pen the water, and the 
fame are drawn up to occation a fudden flath while a boat is 
to pafs. Atthe entrance of the Worfley mine on the Duke 
of Bridgewater’s canal, we remember a large door that was 
drawn up for our boat to pafs uncer it into the tunnel, and 
then let down to pen the water therein three or four inches 
higher than it flood inthe canal. The difficulty of opening 
large gates, to produce a Auth of water or to let a boat pafs 
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has been before noticed ; and in the Ademoires del’ Acad. des 
Sciences for 1707, we find the defeription by AZ. de /a //ive 
of gates calculated to obviate this inconvenience in part, by 
having a large pair of doors in the gates opening the con- 
trary way, or with the flream, which on the drawing of a 
pin can be let to open by the preflure of the water; after 
which the great gates can be opened with cafe, and wheu 
open, the doors can as readily be fhut again and pinned, ow- 
ing to their ttanding in the direétion of the flream; and the 
gates then are ready to be fhut again as foon as the head of 
water is run off, or the boat has pafled. It appears, that 
in extending the navigation of the Seive river in France, 

tes were introduced, which the Duke of Rouanez had 
invented, and which are deferibed in the Memvires del’ Acad. 
des Sciences for 1669, conlilting of two upright gates, rather 
wider than half, and as deep as the channel of the ftream 
or river, bent into the are of a circle of about 48 feet ra- 
dius; to each of thefe gates feveral long beams of wood were 
fixed, meeting in or near the centre of the circle, of which 
the gates formed a part ; and here being firmly united, they 
abutted againft a folid pier of ftone, or worked on a centre- 
pin fixed in a {trong pile, drove very firmly into the earth by 
the fide of the channel, at 48 feet below the place where 
the gates were intended. A notch was formed in the bank 
of the channel on each fide, in form of feétors of circles, 
fufficiently large to contain the two gates and their beams 
or centering as above. By this conftruction, the whole of 
the preffure of the gates when fhut and the water pen- 
ned by them, was brought to act on the two upright pins 
or centres ; and a very moderate force applied to the head of 
each gate would draw them apart and into the fector-like 
recefles prepared for them, leaving the channel or courfe of 
the ftream perfectly free of any obttacle, to check either the 
current or a boat in pafling through. By a {mall adjuft- 
ment of the places of the centres, gates of this kind may 
at all times be made to fit clofe to each other in the centre 
of the channel, on its bottom, and alfo to the fide walls of 
the channel above them, and yet on being moved a {mall 
{pace from each other they may clear thofe walls and be free 
to move into the recefs, in the bottom of which there may 
be {mall rollers to carry the gates with lefs frition, or rol- 
lers under the gates may be ufed for the fame purpofe. See 
Facob Leupold’s Theatrum Machinarum, folio, publifhed in 
1726 at Leipfig. 

Dr. Fames Anderfon, of Edinburgh, has contrived, and 
publifhed in 1794, m his General View of the Agriculture, 
Sc. of the County of Aberdeen, a method of elevating or de- 
prefling {mall boats, floating in a coffer or large tight open 
cafe full of water, that can at will be made to coincide 
and conneé& at one of its ends with either the upper or lower 
canal ; into or from which the boats’ may pafs without the 
lofs of more water than is neceffary to fill the narrow {pace 
between-a draw-gate at the end of each canal and at the ends 
of the coffer, when the fame is prefled and retained clofe 
to the end of the canal, and a {mall additional quantity to re- 
flore the equilibrium and give motion to the coffers, of which 
there-are two exactly of fimilar dimenfions fufpended and 
connected together by ftrong chains. Mr. Chapman’s concife 
defcription of this invention is fo much to our purpofe, that 
we beg to ufe his words, who fays, ‘the doctor there ob- 
ferves, that, for all the purpofes of commerce, ne more width 
of boat is requifite then four feet, or more than two or three 
feet depth ; and that the length might be indefinite, fo as 
not to be inconvenient for afcending and defcending be- 
tween any two levels of canal, which he propofes to be 
done in the following manner, viz. that the lower level be 
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run up to nearly under theend of the upper, and terminate 
by an upright end aud two fide walls of mafonry, to the 
full height of the fall, with a picr in the middle dividing the 
pallage Letween the two fide walls into two openings of ra- 
ther greater width than the boat ; the two ends of this pier 
are to be elevated fo as to fultain the axis of a wheel, of a 
diameter equal to the width of the pier, and half of each 
opening. A chain paffing over the wheel fulpends from 
each end a reétangular cafe, fo hung, that when one fhall 
be at the bottom ready for a boat to float into, the other 
fhall be at the top, and clofe prefled to the wall or frame at 
the end of the canal, fo as to prevent the efcape of water ; 
then, by opening a flop-gate at the end of either canal, and 
another at the correfponding end of the cafe, it is obvious 
that the boat may float in or out. ‘The lower boat and 
cafe (or cafe with water only) are then iv a kind of lock 
jatt containing the cafe, and of fufficient depth to permit it to 
defcend to the level of the lower canal, From this lock there 
is a conduit to keep the water down below the canal bot- 
tom. Thefe are the outlines of the invention, which, wheré 
the connetion between the two levels-is a precipice, or fo 
fteep as'to require only a fhort tunnel to the well or pit, up 
or down which the boats are to move, may, on receiving 
fuch improvements as it is capable of, be eafily carried into 
effe for {mall boats, for which the author alone propofes 
it. Itis obvious that under other circumftances, as to fitu- 
ation, the expences of high embankments above, of deep 
finking below, and of bringing up the conduit to lay dry 
the lower locks, muft more than counterbalance any advan- 
tage than can be derived from it.”? Where the fall is confi- 
derable, the do€tor has propofed a balance chain, of the fame 
weight per foot as the fufpending one, to be hung from 
each coffer or cafe. See Repertory, vol. ii. p. 21. 
Os the 24th December, 1798, Mr. James Fuffell took out 
a patent, (fee Mepertory, vol. xi. p. 7.) for a method differing 
in principle from that of Dr. Anderfon above defcribed, only 
in having an axle and /qwo wheels thereon, at a diftance from 
each other on the middle pier, and under his coffers or recep- 
tacles, fimilar axles with a pairof wheels, aad inftead of his cof- 
fers or receptacles being fufpended from the two ends of a 
chain pafling over the wheel, asin Dr. Anderfon’s methed, 
Mr. Fufell’s two chains are fixed to the tops vf the fide walls, 
pafling under the wheels of his receptacles, and over the wheels 
and axle on the middle pier. He alfo defcribes rollers or 
guides by the fides of his lock-pits to fleady the receptacles, 
and a toothed wheel on the middle fhaft or axle conneGted 
with a fly or brake wheel to regulate the motion of the 
chains and receptacles ; he alfo propofes the gates or hatches 
at the end of his receptacles, to be balanced by counter- 
weights, and to draw down into a cavity prepared for the 
purpofe, when a boat is to be paffed is or out, inftead of 
drawing up. And if the fall be very confiderable, he fug- 
gefls the propriety of a fhort tunnel or arch to condud the 
lower canal into the lock-pit, inftead of an open notch or 
perpendicular-walled cut in the hill for the lower canal. Te 
appears that this balance-lock of Mr. Fufei?s was put in 
practice, or at leaft tried, on the Dorfet and Somer/et canal, - 
near Froome, on the 6th of September, and 13th of O&o- 
ber 1800, ona 2zt feet fall, and with boats of ten tons bur- 
then ; delays in completing the above canal, and forming a 
communication, prevented this lock from being made ufe of 
for a long time afterwards; but we believe that the note of 
a late writer on the above experiments, flating that a fub- 
{cription was fet on foot in who4, to rajfe money to make 
a lock in this very place, originated entirely in miftake. 
On the 18th of March, 1794, Meflrs. Row/and and Picl- 
x ering, 
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the axis or barrel for the rope, to give motion to the ropes 
and cradles with their contents, when a fufficient quantity 
of water had been let into the upper cheit by a valve and 
pipe contrived for the purpofe, or out of either of the chetts 
by means of a ftring attached to their valves, till an equili- 
brium of the two chefts, cradles, and boats upon them were 
obtained. By this apparatus it was propofed, that in gene- 
ral one boat fhould be afcending upon-one of the planes 
while another defcended on the other ; but the caiffons were 
large enough to admit of fufficient water from the upper ‘or 
lower level being taken into one of the chefts, to balance a 
loaded boat on the other. ‘The capftan worked by men 
was propofed to be ufed, for dragging boats out of the up- 
per canal over the upper plane and platform on to the cradle 
in order to defcend. Walking-wheels, to be worked by men, 
were alfo propofed inftead of water-wheels, where the water 
was very fcarce in the upper canal. ‘The canals above- 
mentioned were never carried into execution, although an a& 
of parliament were obtained for the former, nor have we heard 
of any of Mr. Leach’s planes being brought into a€iual ufe. 

Mr. Willeam Reynolds, of Ketley, in Shropfhire, was the 
firft who contrived and executed an inclined plane (which 
was completed in 1788) for the paflage of boats and their 
cargoes, which was found fully to anfwer, and continued in 
practical ufe. Mr. Thomas Telford has thus defcribed the 
fame, in Plymley’s Agricultural Report of. Shropfhire, 
p- 291. Mr. Reynolds “ having occafion to improye the 
mode of conveying iron-ftone and coals from the neighbour- 
hood of the Oaken-gates to the iron-works at Ketley, thefe 
materials lying generally at the diftance of about a mile and 
a half from the iron-works, and at 73 feet above their level, 
he made a navigable canal,” called the Aveé/ey canal, ‘‘ and in- 
{tead of defcending in the ufual way, by lock, continued to 
bring the canal forward to an abrupt part of the bank, the 
fkirts of which terminated on a level with the iron-works. 
At the top of this bank he built a fmall lock, and from the 
bottom of the lock, and down the face of the bank, he con- 
ftructed an inclined plane, with a double iron rail-way. He 
then ereéted an upright frame of timber, in which, acrofs 
the lock, was fixed a large wooden barrel ; round this barrel 
a rope was pafled, and was fixed to a moveable frame ; this 
lat frame was formed of a fize fufficient to receive a canal 
oat ;”’ thefe boats were 20 feet in length, 6 feet 4 inches 
wide, 3 feet 10 inches deep, and each carrying 8 tons ; ‘* and 
the bottom upon which the boat, refted was preferved in 
nearly an horizontal pofition, by having two large wheels 
before and two {mall ones behind, varying as much in the 
diameters as the inclined plane varied from an horizontal 
plane. This frame was placed in the lock, the loaded boat 
was alfo brought from the upper canal into the lock, the 
lock-gates were fhut, and on the water being drawn from 
the lock into a fide-pond, the boat fettled upon the hori- 
zontal wooden frame, and as the bottom of the lock was 
formed with nearly the fame declivity as the inclined plane, 
upon the lower gates being opened, the frame with the boat 
paffed down the iron rail-way on the inclined plane into the 
lower canal, which had been formed on a level with the 
Ketley iron-works, being a fall of 73 feet. Very little wa- 
ter was required to perform this operation, becaufe the lock 
was formed of no greater depth than the upper canal, ex- 
cept the addition of fuch a declivity as was fufficient for the 
loaded boat to move out of the lock; and in dry feafons, by 
the affiftance of a {mall fteam engine, the whole of the water 
drawn off from the lock was returned into the upper canal, 
by means of a fhort pump. A double rail-way having been 
laid upon the inclined plane, the loaded boat in paffing down 
brought up another boat, containing a load nearly equal to 
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one-third part of that which paffed down. The velocities 
of the boats were regulated by a brake aéting upon a large 
wheel, placed upon the axis, on which the ropes conne@led 
with the carriage were coiled.” It appears that this plane has 
an inclination of about 22°, except near the extremities, 
where it dimivifhes to about 115°; and that about 400 tons 
of coals ufually defcend thereon daily, In 1789 a copper me- 
dal, or halfpenny, having a reprefentation of this plane on 
one fide, and of the caft-iron bridge at Coalbrook-dale on 
the other, was ftrack, and iffued by the, Coalbrook-dale 
company. Since the praéticability of inclined planes has 
been eftablithed, by the fuccefs of the Ketley plane, but 
few aéts have been paffed for new canals, without a claufe 
authorizing the company to ereét inclined planes, inftead of 
losks, if they fhould be found moft advifable. Before pro- 
ceeding to mention the inclined planes of different conftruc- 
tions, which have been fince made or propofed, we fhall 
notice the under-ground plane at Walkden Moor, which 
was completed in O&tober 1797, upon Bridgewater's canal, 
it being fo fimilar to the Ketley plane above defcribed. 

The Duke of Bridgewater, in the year 1800, caufed an 
account to be prefented to the Society of Arts, in the Adel- 
phi, London, of the inclined plane which he had erected 
and brought into ufe, under the dire&tion of his agent, Mr. 
Benjamin Sothern, between two different levels of his tunnels 
or fubterraneous canals from Worfley near Manchefter; for 
which the Society voted his grace their gold medal, and 
publifhed plans and fe€tions, and an account thereof, in 
their 18th volume of Tran/adtions ; to which we refer, only 
mentioning, that this plane, which is 354 yards high, and 
151 yards long, through an inclining tunnel hewn in the 
folid rock, at near 60 yards below the furface of the ground, 
differs from-the Ketley plane, in havings upon about 57 
yards of the lower end of the plane, a fingle rail-way only, 
to or from which the two rail-ways above join by eafy 
curves, to proceed up to the locks by one rail-way, or down 
by the other. A winch and pinion are provided, to be oc- 
cafionally- worked by two men, into cogs in the large brake 
wheel, for {etting the boatsin motion. Rollers are placed 
between the iron rails, for the flack part of the great ropes 
to run upon, and for further preventing the wear of thefe 
ropes, they are lapped round with a {mail cord. About 12 
tons of coals are let down in each boat, and a boat and” 
cradle on which it runs, weighyabout 9 tons more. About 
16 minutes is confumed in paffing a pair of boats: the boat- 
cradles are 30 feet long and 71 feet wide, moving on 4 
A {mall bell gives notice from the bottom to 
the top of the plane, when the boats are placed on the 
cradles, and the machine ready to work. The water of the 
locks is’ let down by a paddle, through a perpendicular 
fhaft, to the middle canal, and aéts as a water-bellows to 
force frefh air down into the extenfive tunnels and works 
that are on the lower level. The upper gates of the locks 
turn in hollow grooves like a common lock, but the lower 
gates draw up in grooves, by means of windlaffes, to let the 
boats pafs out or in when the water is let off. 

Mr. William Reynolds has the honour of introducing ano- 
ther fort of inclined planes, on the Shrop/bire canal, where 
there are three planes in ufe of 120, 126, and 207 feet rifes ! 
The ad for this canal paffed in 1788, end it was completed, 
under the direftion of Mr. Henry Williams, as refident 
engineer, and opened in 1792. Thefe planes are upon the 
fame conftruGtion as thofe at Ketley, except that there are 
no locks at the top of the defcending planes, but the fame 
are continued above the furface of the water in’the upper 
canal, and terminate in acrofs beam, from which another 
plane and rail-way defcend into the upper canal: this is for 
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avbiding the wate of water which locks at the top of the 
planes oceafion, A {mall fleam engine is ufed for working 
the axis of the rope barrel, at fome dillance from which, on 
the upper fide, there is a large pulley or wheel, fixed at a 

roper height, for the great rope to pafs over, to draw the 
Date up or let them down the long defeending plane 5 ano- 
ther {maller axis and rope barrel are provided, which can, like 
the larger one, be call in or out of the engine geer at plea- 
fure; this laft is ufed for hauling the boats up the fhort 
afeending plane, from the upper canal. ‘The engine can 
alfo be ufed to draw empty boats oceationally up the long 
plane, in cafe fuch want to pafs, when there are no loaded 
ones ready to defcend, and draw them up, as we have be- 
fore deferibed, ‘The wheels or rollers under the cradles 
appear on thefe planes to be equal in diameter, and not of 
different fizes, fo as to bring the two ends of the boat toa 
level, as on the Ketley; they do not, therefore, appear 
applicable to very fleep planes or to long boats. On the 
windmill plane, which 1s 600 yards in length, and 126 feet 
rife, fix boats have been pafled down, and fix taken up within 
the hour, the fteam-engine and three men only being 
employed : the boats here are of the fame length and breadth 
ason the Keiley, but fhallower, fo as to carry but five tons ; 
and fuch boats are faid to be pafled down thefe planes for 
three-pence each, and the empty boat taken up gratis. At 
Wombridge on the Shrew/bury canal, Mr. Thomas Tedford 
has fince erected a plane, 223 yards in length, and 75 feet 
rife, exaétly on the fame conftruGion as the above, of which 
an account, with plans and fe¢tions, may be feen in Plym- 
ley’s Report, p. 294. ? 

On the 18th of June, 1793, Mr. Fo/bua Green took out a 
patent for the ufe of double inclined planes and rail-ways, on 
which cradles for the boats are to be ufed, contilting of a frame 
of wood, and the bottom corded by [trong ropes acrofs each 
other like the common bedfteads, that the boat may not be 
itrained ; in order to introduce wheels of four feet diameter 
for the cradle to move upon, a flrong frame is to furround 
the cradle, and be firmly bolted to it, but leaving an inter- 
val fufficient for the four or more wheels to move between 
it and the cradle, by which the axles can be fixed to the 
wheels, and work in gudgeons at each end, with lefs friction 
than common wheels or rollers. ‘To his brake-wheel hand- 
{pokes are adapted, for men to affit in fetting the machine 
in motion, inftead of a winch as before defcribed on Bridge- 
water's ; the ropes are to be capable of adjufting to the pro- 
per length as they ftretch or contract, by a fcrew or other- 
wife. A third inclined plane is direéted to be made, for 
the purpofe of carrying a counter weight or veflel, whofe 
rope is to pafs over another axis with a brake and hand- 
{poke wheel, for hauling the cradles and boats out of the 
upper level to the ridge or crofs beam, or to eafe them 
‘down into the fame. He recommends fpare veffels laden 
with water to be in readinefs to pafs up or down the oppofite 
plane, as a counterpoife to any fingle loaded boat that may 
arrive at the plane. Alfo that fingle planes, and with lefs 
inclination, may in fome inftances be adopted. Sce Reper- 
tory, vol.v. p. 11. 

Earl Stanhope, in the year 1743, in recommending the 
Bude and Hatherleigh canal, propofed, between the different 
ponds or water-levels of the intended canal, to have iron 
rail-roads of gradual and eafy afcent, on which boats of two 
tons were to be ufed, fufpended between a pair of wheels of 
about 6 feet diameter, and to be drawn up or let down the 
fame by a horfe, in order to be launched in. the upper or 
lower water-level or canal. 

On the 8th of May, 1794, Mr. Robert Fulton obtained a 
patent for the ufe of a double inclined plane, whereon 


cradles having ciflerns or caiflons under them, no ways dif 
ferent from Mr, Leach’s above deferibed, except that th 
boats were in fome cafes to be taken on to the cradles /fide- 


aays inttead of length-ways; this was propofed to be ac- 
complifhed by fhort inclined planes, on which the boats, 
upon wheeled carriages, were to be dragged out of the uppe: 
and lower canals by ineans of 1 pes working on the axice of 
water-whecls ; a brake is to be uled for regulating the 
tion of the boata and cifterns, whew brought nearly to an 
equilibrium by the valves; brace-blocks, or pulleys, to be 
uled for fhortening or lengthening the large ropes when 
neceffary. See Repirtory, vol. vil. p:. 222. 

Mr, William Chapman, at page Oh, of his Obfervati iD, 
which avere written principally in aufwer to Mr, 4uston’s 
treatife, faggelts this fide-qway motion of boats on inclined 

lanes, as before-mentioned, not knowing, as we appre- 
hend, of Mr. J°ulion’s patent above-mentioned, 
it was not ,publifhed till 17975 and it is indeed figyular, 
that Mr, F. fhould, in 1795, have written 144 quarto 
pages on the fubject of canals, and not once have. given 
a hint of his having taken out a patent in the year before 
for fome of the principles therein explained, and fo highly 
recommended; nor docs his long lettsr in the Star News- 
paper of the gcth of July 1795, announcing this work 
being in the printer’s hands, make the leafl reference to his 
patent. (The Board of Agriculture muft, we are confident, 
have been equally in the dark, in March 1796, or they 
would not have given Mr. &. the opportunity of puffing inte 
notice, a fubject wherein he was a patentee through their 
means. We beg here to remark, that our duty, in treating 
this part of our fubject, feems to require the mention of all 
the inventions and metheds which have come to our know- 
ledge ; and though we fhould have more pleafure in making 
known the inventions of thofe who lay the fame at once 
open to the community, yet, as all of thefe will be fo ina 
few years, we have not thought it sight to exclude or be 
lefs particular in the mention of, inventicns or contrivances 
fo circumftanced: but to give the dates of fuch patents 
wherever we could, that their termination (at the end of 14 
years) may be known. 

Mr. Robert Fulton, in his 4to. work, entitled a ** Treatife 
on the improvement of Canal Navigation,”’ publifhed in 
London in 1796, with many plates, has propofed the 
ufe of narrow canals and inclined planes, on which {mall 
and fhallow re¢tangular boats are to be ufed, having low 
wheels, or vather trucks fixed underneath their bottoms; 
he propoies to have on his double inclined planes, an 
endlefs chain pafling up the track of one plane and down 
the other, round or oyer wheels that are of the proper fize 
and fixed in proper places and directions at top and bottom 
of the planes to fuit the {wag or curvature of the leading 
chain ; thefe are made to revolve at pleafure, with power 
fuflicient to drag a loaded boat up one of the planes, (by 
means of a fhort double chain belonging to the boat which 
is to be hooked into, and will at the proper time difcharge 
itfelf from the leading chain), by means of toothed geer 
attached to the upper wheel, on which there are ftubs to 
prevent the chain from flipping ;~which conne& with a 
water-tub defcending in a perpendicular fhaft, difcharging 
itfelf at bottom by means of a valve, and returning again 
to the top, when caft out of geer, by means of its counter 
weight, balance-chains, and fly, ready to be again charged 
with water from the upper canal.. The motion of the whole 
is regulated by a pair of fanners or an expanding fly; a 


mo- 


becaufe 


‘ {mailer axle and cog-wheel are provided, working into the 


tub-fhaft geer, when neceflary to draw the boats up a fhort 
plane that defcends into the upper canal, on to a bridge or 
curving 
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curving top which unites the two planes, a ftop being pro- 
vided to retain the boat in its proper pofition, while this 
Jaft chain is difcharged, and the boat-chains are hooked 
into the leading chains as before mentioned. When a de- 
fcending boat happens veady to draw another up, or a fingle 
one requires to be let down, the tub. geer 1s to be caft off after 
the boat has been dragged on to the bridge thereby, and 
the fanners are to be trufted to for eafing it down. Mr. 
Chapman, who reviews this fyltem, juftly objeéts to the 
imallnefs of the boat-wheels, and recommends that Jarger 
ones fhould be ufed in a water-tight cafe or groove in the 
floor of the boat. Owing to the endlefs chain, Mr. /u/ton 
fays, that during part of the defcent of a boat, the power 
thereby acquired may draw another boat out of the upper ca- 
nal on to the bridge; and a boat may in fome cafes be kept 
ready in that fituation to begin the work; or, he propofes 
a common windlafs tooth and pinion to be ufed for that pur- 
pofe. For protecting delicate goods in his boats, he pro- 
pofes a frame above the boat for fupporting the leading 
chains; and for transferring light timber that is too long 
for his boats, he propofes rafts to be made with a carriage 
under them, having wheels like thofe of his boats, by which 
thefe rafts are to be conveyed on the inclined planes. A 
totally defcencing trade will not require the tub-fhaft, tub or 
its geer ; and the fame may be added without interrupting the 
trade, when at any future time it fhall becomean alternate one. 

Mr. Fulton next defcribes (page 71.) his fingle inclined 
plane for great heights ; here, his wheel-boats are to afcend 
and defcend on the fame rail-way on his plane; the leading 
chain winds round a barrel or drum, that can, by means of 
geer that cafts in and out, be moved with two different 
powers and velocities, by a water-tub working another bar- 
rel at the head of an upright fhaft as before defcribed ; or 
the tub-fhaft geer can be entirely caft off, for the tub to 
afcend, or for a boat to defcend on the long plane, regu- 
dated by a brake or fanner as before mentioned. Mr. Fulton 
propofes his leading-chain, wheel or barrel, to be fo placed 
ever the bridge between the upper and lower planes, and 
with a roll or {mall drum below it, that the leading chain 
hooked to one end of the boat may drag it out of the 
upper canal on to the bridge, and lower it down from 
thence without unhooking, and the fame in afcending. Mr. 
Fulton (at page 76.) propofes for fmaller rifes, inftead of a 
tub-fhaft, tub or its geer, to ere& an overfhot water-wheel, 
to be fupplied from the upper level, with proper geer, and a 
drum for one end of achain to wind round, the other, after 
pafling over two pulleys at the head of a plane, (one pulley 
would anfwer better, by placing the water-wheel or its drum 
oblique to fuit the fame) to be hooked to the ftern of the 
laft of three or more boats that are to afcend, each of the 
boats before it being in like manner hooked by their own 
chains to the leading chain, according to the weight of the 
boats, and the power of the water-wheel ; when water is let 
on to the wheel, thefe are to be dragged up, and difcharge 
themfelves one by one, and flide down into the upper canal ; 
boats are to be dragged up, fingle or more than one, out of 
the upper canal on to the bridge, and when they begin to 
preponderate towards the defcending plane, the water is to 
be itopped from the wheel, which is to be allowed to turn 
backwards, and act as a fly or regulator to the velocity of 
the boats in their defcent. The water-wheel will not often 
admit of being fupplied from the lower level, as Mr. fulton 
has fuggetted, on account of the great exyence or the im- 
practicability of a drain or fough to difcharge its water; the 
fame difficulties, as Mr. Chapmaa has obferved, attend feve- 
ral of the tub-fhafts which Mr. Fu/ton has propofed, for the 
perpendicular lift of boats from one level of a canal to ano- 
ther, of which we fhall treat hereafter. At page 37, and 


fig. D, in his 5th plate, Mr. Fulion has recommended his 
wheel-boats, to be ufed, on a fingle afcending plane to a 
coal-pit mouth, to be drawn up the fame by a chain winding 
on a drum, worked by the mme-engine, and lowered dowa 
the fame by means of a brake attached to the drum. 

On the 2d of Auguit 1796, Mr. Fohx Luke took outa 
patent for an inclined plane, on which boats in a cradle are 
to be drawn up, by the defcent of a water-tun on another 
plane, affitted by a water-wheel in certain parts of its mow 
tion, or in fearcity of water, by a hand winch. See Month. 
ly Magazine, vol. ii. page 652. 

Mr. William Chapman recommends an improved kind of 
inclined plane in his Ol/fervations, &c. of which he has given 
an account at page 96., ‘* by making the defcending and af- 
cending way continuous, like Mr. /u/ton’s; and having a 
lock at the head of the defcending way, long enough to 
contain a feparate carriage for three or four boats (or fo 
many as form what has been called a conjoined beat). 
Thefe boats, on defccnding, would draw another gang light, 
or half loaded upwards, over the top of the ridge, no lock 
being requifite on that fide. he chief objeétions to this, 
lie in the valt weight of a gang of boats, which, ina fteep 
angle of defcent, would require a very heavy rope, and in 
the difficulty of returning the carriages to their proper place. 
The latter may be got over by keeping the two ways at a 
little diftance, and joining them above and below by a femi- 
circular rail-way for the carriages; coupled to each other 
(in fuch a way as to fuit the different boats that are to reft 
upon them, and yet admit of the neceflary extenfion, when 
the boat came over the concave part of the inclined plane, 
which may be affeéted by a worm fpring) to run along under 
water, after they have parted with their veflels. Both in 
this and the method laft defcribed, the water contained in 
the lock may be drawn off into a refervoir, at the head of 
the inclined plane; in this refervoir, or a pond communica- 
ting with it, may be fixed a broad underfhot water-wheel 
between the two rail-ways, to retard the motion of the de- 
{cending boats and throw back the water. This wheel may 
run in a clofe cafe, and be divided round its periphery ly 
different fhroud boards, forming fo many wheels that one or 
more portions of its width may be employed at the fame time 
in throwing up water according to the neceflity of the cafe, 
to be determined by the velocity of the defcending boats, 
which by means of a centrifugal regulator’? (the flying-bal!s 
or governor ufed in Bolton’s engines, windmills, and other 
machines,) ‘¢ will open one or more of the penftocks to let 
water below the wheel, or fhut them all as occafion may re- 
quire. The refervoir under the wheel fhould of courfe never 
be exhaufted, but when drawn down to a certain exteut 
fhould by a floatmg weight or any other method let 
in water from the head canal. Thefe means will anfwer 
for a defcending trade, and if the afcending trade be more 
that the other can draw up and water be deficient, recourfe 
may be had to a fteam-engine.”’ 

We have thought, that a different kind of lock at the top 
of an inclined plane might be ufed with advantage, com- 
pofed of a rectangular box, water-tight, except one end, 
which-fhould be open, and having wheels under it of differ- 
ent heights, fo as to fupport it upon the plane in an hori- 
zontal pofition, its fize being juft fvfficient for a boat to 
float into it. The end of the upper canal fhould terminate 
in a fingle lock-gate, the outfide border or edges of which 
fhould be leathered, or covered with lift; fo that when the 
carriage or cradle above defcribed is drawn up to the top of 
the plane, its open end fhould fix itfelf againit the lock-gate 
opening, in a water-tight manner, by means of wedges or 
{crews prepared for the purpofe of confining it; a fmall 
fhuttle in the lock-gate might then be opened to admit 

water 
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water to fill the cradle, making it a& as the chamber of a 
lock; the lock-gate being opened, a boat might enter the 
cradle, from which it would expel great part of the water 
into the upper canal again, if the boat and cradle were nicely 
adapted to each others the lock-gate and fhuttle fhould be 
again fhut, when the water might be drawn off into a ciltern, 
(to be returned if neceflary by a water-wheel or any of the 
‘methods before mentioned), the cradle be unfaltened from 
the lock, and be let down the plane by any of the re- 
gulators before propofed. For pafling the boat out of this 
cradle at the bottom of the plane, the back or other end of 
the cradle might open, or, perhaps a better method would 
be to continue the plane deep enough into the lower canal, 
that the cradle, which fheuld in this cafe be heavy enough 
to fink in water, might cefcend low enough for the boat to 
_ out or in, over its end; fide rails fhould, in this cafe, ttand 
up from the cradle, to fhew its place when under water, and 
for guiding and fixing the boat over it, with liberty to fink 
into the cradle, as it is drawn up the plane to the furface of 
the water.. 

Mr. Chapman informs us (page 7.), that for avoiding the 
friGtion of the gudgeons of rollers, when charged with the 
weight of a loaded boat on an inclined plane, Lar/ Stanhope 
has propofed, that rollers between the boat’s bottom and a 
fmooth plane fhould be ufed, moving or rolling with the 
boat, for half the boat’s length ; the rollers then to return to 
their places by means of weights ating over pulleys, and 


connected by a chain to the ends of each roller, Mr. Fulton,. 


he fays, propofes to ufe moving rollers, attached to, or going 
under and ‘through the cradle that contains the. boat, the 
gudgeons at the ends of the feveral rollers being pafled 
- through the links of an endlefs chain or collar, by which the 
rollers are returned in a cavity under the boat, that is refling 
in the cradle; this endlefs chain of moveable rollers for 
leffening of friction, appears to be claimed as part of 4. G. 
Echardi’s patent of the 31ft of January, 1795, for various 
machinery: fee Repertory, vol. i. p. 365. 

The principles of fetting out canals, where inclined planes 
are to be ufed, are fimilar to thofe we have explained, in 
recommending feveral loeks to be brought together to form 
a fet of fuch, or a confiderable fall in one place; it will, 
‘however, be neceffary, in determining the place for an 
inclined plane, to choofe ground which flopes as regularly 
as poflible between the intended upper and lower levels ; 
if any part of the ground for the intended plane is-fpringy 
and difpofed to flip, the fprings muft be cut off by effeétual 
and durable under-drains. It will be better fo to contrive 
the plane, if practicable, that little, if any, filling up of 
hollows fhall be neceflary in forming the plane, to avoid 
new made ground, which on a confiderable declivity would 
perhaps flip, after heavy rains had faturated it with water ; 
the foundations. for the ftones or bearers mult alfo be carried 
through fuch new made ground, andinto the firm-ftuff. The 
ftuff which is removed in forming an inclined plane, fhould 
be carefully levelled, or difpofed of in holes, fo as not to form 
fpoil-banks, and be covered with the top foil previcufly 
taken from thofe places. In cafe a perpendicular fhaft and 
fough thereto is wanted at the head of the plane, the 
knowledge of therata, or matter which compofe the hill, 
may be of confiderable importance, in determining the beft 
place for the mouth of the fough ; which may not always 
be the neareft point at the proper level, to the intended. 
fhaft, if the /frata or meafures of the hill are various and 
dip confiderably. The plane being formed of a fufficient 


width on the ground, a ftrong framing of timber braced: 


acrofs may be ufed, if good and durable hewn ftone is not in 

plenty, fixed firmly down to a fufficient number of piles 

_drove into the ground, the interftices between the framing 
6. 


being filled with good rabble flone, or gravel rammed very 
tight down, On thefe frames two or four fils or rails of 
found oak, according as the plane is to be fingle or double, 
fhould be laid parallel and at the proper diltances from each 
other, and firmly bolted down; and on thefe the flips or 
ribs of iron are to be evenly and {moothly fixed, for the 
wheels of the boat, or boat-cradle to run upon, and upon 
which they are to be confined from getting off fideways, by 
a rib {tanding up for that purpofe, either upon the wheels or 
on the rails. If good flone is in plenty, it will be proper 
to cover the whole of the plane with athler or well jointed 
ftones, taking care that the courfes acrofs the plane at proper 
intervals are formed of large ftones let fome diflance into 
and firmly bedded in the ground ; and to thefe the caft-iron 
rails (that are ufed on good and durable planes) may be 
fattened by pins catt into a hole with lead. Or, if wooden 
rails are to be ufed inftead of caft-iron ones, flrong fleepers 
of wood fhould be worked into the paving of the plane at 
proper intervals, on which to bolt and faften down the rails. 
Care thould be taken, in all works of this kind, where large 
or hewn flones are ufed, to let no part of the mortices or holes 
which are cut in fuch ftones remain open or unfilled with 
lead or cement, to prevent the rain filling them with water, 
which would in winter time expand with the froft, and in molt 
inttances fplit the ftone. It is unneceffary for us to point 
out to experienced engineers, the great care and precaution 
which ought to be ufed in works of this nature, to make 
every thing fubftantial and more than fufficient to fuftain the 
weight or {train to which it will be fubje&ted, and which 
ought in mott cafes, particularly the moving parts, to be 
previoufly calculated, and before the apparatus is put toge- 
ther for actual ule, every rope, chain, framing, wheel, &c. 
&e. fhould be fubjeéted to a greater flrain than can oc- 
cur in practice, to avoid the unpleafant, and perhaps 
fatal accidents, which might otherwife happen, by which a 
prejudice might at the onfet be excited again{t the fcheme, 
fo powerful as to caufe it to be laid afide without proper trial. 
It would much exceed our limits to enter fully into 
this fubje&t, we fhall therefore proceed to thofe other con- 
trivances for overcoming afcent on canals, where boats have 
been lifted out of the water, or propofed foto be, by a perpen- 
dicular afcent ; after which, there will {till remain to defcribe 
thofe methods which require the fhifting of the cargoes of 
boats into other boats, or to rail-way waggons, &c.; firft 
mentioning that on the Shrew/bury canal, an inclined plane 
is ufed for paffing the boats over part of the afcent, while 
locks are ufed for the other pats; and Mr. William Chaps - 
man, at pages 54 and 99 of his Od/erwations, &c. recommends 
whenever coals in large quantities, lime, lime-ftone, or other 
minerals, are to be conveyed along canals, or are brought 
in by branch canals on a fmall fale, there being a fearcity of 
water which refervoirs cannot remedy, where it can be done 
in fetting out the canal, in addition to -the locks, to 
overlap the levels in a fteep place, and communicate them 
by an inclined plane for boats (or a double rail-way for tram- 
waggons) leaving the lock: communication to anfwer all the 
general purpofés of commerce. "The fame author obferves, 
that.the porterage of articles from one-level to another, and 
carriage of the boat itfelf is {till praétifed in various parts of 
North America, as the falls of the Mohawk, from the Mo- 
hawk to Wood Creek, at the falls of Orandaga, &c. ; alfoat - 
feveral places called Tarbets, in the Highlands of Scozland, - 
asin Cantyre, Loch Lomond, Arrachar and Long, Jura, . 
&c.. Among the principal inclined planes for boats, are thofe 
of Hay, Windmill-hill, and Wrockardine-wood on the Shrop- 
Joire canal, Walkden Moor on Bridgewaters’, Ketley on. 
the Ketley, Wormbridge on the Shrewfbury, &e. * 
On the 8th of May, 1794; Mr. Robert Fulton took out a 
patent 
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patent, as before-mentioned, in which he defcribes (fee Re- 
pertory, vol. vil. p. 227.) either a retangular upright notch 
1a the fteep face o&a hill, to the top and bottom of which the 
two levels of a canal are brought, or a large perpendicular 
fhaft and tunnel at the bottom for the lower canal, through 
which notch or fhaft boatsare to be drawn up or let down, ina 
pair of water-tight cradles, fufpended at the two ends of ftrong 


ropes of chains, that are to pafs over pulleys fixed above the. 


topof the fhaft, and conneting with a brake-lever or wheel, to 
regulate the defcent of a boat in one cradle, and afcent of an- 
other in the other, after they have been brought to an equili- 
brium by the letting out or in of water by proper valves. The 
boats are to be drawn into and out of the cradles, by fhort in- 
clined planes, in the upper and lower canal, on which the boats 
on wheeled carriages are to be drawn by ropes winding on the 
axis of water-wheels, to be turned by water let out of the 
upper canal thereon; brace-blocks are to be ufed for adjufting 
the length of the great rope, and capftans may be ufed inftead 
of water-wheels, for paffing the boats on and off the cradles. 
Mr. Fulton, in plates 11 and 32 of his * Treatife on Canal 
Navigation,” and his defcriptions thereof (pages 97 and 100) 
has mofe fully defcribed this method ; and propofes fora de- 
{cending trade, that the full boats fhould draw up the empty 
ones, and inttead of inclined planes for getting the boats on 
to the cradles, a cage of iron fhould be ufed, into which the 
boats on the lower canal can be floated ; and for difcharging 
them into the upper canal, he propofes two lock-carriages, 
or large water-tight boxes, open at one end, moving on iron 
rail-ways, and which can be adyanced by racks and pinions 
over the fhafts, while the boat is fufpended high enough to 
clear its bottom ; the open end of this lock-carriage 1s made to 
fit, and be retained againit the frame of a lock-gate at the 
end of the upper canal, (as in Dr. Anderfon’s and Fufell’s 
methods, and the water-tight cradle which we have lately 
mentioned), when the water being admitted by a valve, to 
float the boat in the lock-carriage, to the level of the upper 
canal, the lock or draw-gate thereof is to be opened, and the 
boat floated out of the cage to proceed on the upper canal ; 
to the pulleys or drum-wheel over which the chains aét, a fly 
or fanners is propofed to be connected to regulate the mo- 

tion; as alfo an axis with cranks to work pumps, by which 
the water that is drawn off again from the lock-carriage into 
a fide refervoir may be pumped up again into the upper 
canal, that no water may be loft. For an alternate trade, 
to which it may beat firit adapted, or the neceflary parts ap- 
plied afterwards, am additional fhaft muft be funk, in which 
a water-tub is to be fufpended, inftead of another cage and 
boat, as a preponderating weight; this is to be filled out of 
the water referved in a ciftern that is drawn out of the fliding 
lock-carriage. 

Mr. Robert Fulton (fee his ‘¢ Obfervations,”? p.g4. and 
plates g’and 10.), particularly defcribes a fpecies of Cranes, by 
which boats are intended to be drawn up, in an iron cage, 
through an upright notch or fhaft, and by the motion of the 
jibs, are to be moved over the upper canal and lowered down 
to float thereon, or the reverfe in defcending ; for this pur- 
pofe a perpendicular notch or fhaft for the boats, and an- 
other for a water-tub, as a counter-aGting and motive force, 
is to be provided; a refervoir is to be formed by the fide of, 
and about 8 feet from the bottom of the tub-fhaft, into which 
the water difcharged from the tub, when at top, can be con- 
veyed by a proper valve and {pout ; provifion is to be made, 
by valves and {pouts, for filling the tub from the upper or 
lower level of the canal, as occalion may require ; and a valve 
is to be provided, opening by a pin inits bottom, for difcharg- 
ing the water when it refts on the bottom of the tub-fhaft ; 
over the tub-fhaft a drum is to be fixed, for the tub-chains 
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and crane-chains to wind round, and to this drum a fly or 
farmer is to connect by toothed wheels and axles, to regulate 
the velocity of the motion. The crane-chains are to be 
double, and proceed to two feparate jibs fixed on centres, at 
proper diftances from each other, having the ends of their 
jibs conneéted by a coupling-rod of the fame length, by 
which they will always move parallel, and fuit the diftance of 
the hooks on the top of the iron boat-cage. For raifing a 
boat out of the upper canal, the fame being floated on to. 
the cage fufpended from the cranes or jibs, and the water- 
tub (to which balance-chains are to be adapted) being near. 
the bottom, water is to be drawn, by a valve and {pout, out of 
the refervoir into the tub, till it preponderates and draws the 
cage and boat out of the upper pound; the jib is then to be 
moved over the boat-fhaft, and the water emptied from the 
tub by fuffering it to defcend a little farther and ftrike the 
bottom, when the boat will be lowered eafily, by means of 
the fly, to the lower canal, where it can be floated out of the 
cage; and the reverfe on afcending. If water is very fearce 
in the upper canal, and a fough or tunnel can readily be 
driven, for emptying the tub-fhaft, the fame may be made 
deep enough to draw: water from the lower inftead of the 
upper canal, for the preponderating power. We have not 
heard that any of thefe perpendicular lifts for boats have 
been executed, we fhall therefore proceed to the other kinds 
of cranes and perpendicular lifts for the cargoes of boats. 
Mr. Bridge, of Vewkfoury, about the year 1759, con- 
trived, for the navigation on Stroudwater river, a kind of 
cranes, with double jibs, that could be either ufed fingly or 
together, and act as a balance to each other; thefe were 
ereted on a ftrong walled bank, that feparated the upper 
and lower levels of the river at the feveral mills. The boats 
to be ufed on each different level, or mill-ftream and dam, 
were all of one fize, and made exaétly to fuit and contain a 
certain number of {trong wooden boxes, without any loft 
{fpace.. [he goods or lading of the boats were placed in 
thefe boxes, and when they arrived at the firft crane, one. 
end of the chain thereof was hooked to a box, while the 
other was hooked to a fimilar box of goods in the other level, 


‘and by a peculiar ftru€ture of the crane, worked by two men 


at windlafles, both boxes were drawn up and fufpended, 
fomewhat higher than the bank of the upper canal, when the 
jibs were turned half round, and the boxes of goods were, 
lowered down and replaced each other in the boats; the 
fame operation was repeated with each of the remaining 
boxes, when each boat was ready to proceed with its new 
lading upon its own level to the next cranes. It can hardly 
be neceflary to add, that the expence and delay of this 
method caufed it to be foon laid alide. 

Mr. Edmund Leach, in his treatife before quoted, propofes 
boats to be unladen and laden with boxes of goods as above, 
but to work the cranes by water-wheels, or by wheels for, 
men to walk in. 

The dube of Bridgewater’s tunnel from his eanal into the 
coal-works at Worfley, after it had proceeded for a great: 
way firaight into the hiil, came at a great depth to be under 
a {mall brook or conitant itream of water, by the fide of 
which a large water-fhaft was funk, and a drum and large. 
brake-wheel erected over it, of fufficient fize that a man who 
ftands before the lever thereof has his two hands at liberty. 
to pull the lines which conneét with the valves, and give fig- 
nals to thofe below, while by lunging, or ftepping forwards, 
with his breaft again‘t the lever, he can in an initant ftop the: 
machinery in any part of its motion, or regulate the fame at, 
pleafure. There are two water tubs, which are very large 
and have a valve and pin to empty themfelves quickly when 
they arrive at the bottom ; they are fufpended by large ropes 
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or cables from the drum, while other large ropes defcend 
therefrom through another, or coal fhaft, by the fide of the 
middle or principal tunnel, into and over the navigable tun- 
nel, which there is at, we believe, Go yards lower level. On 
this loweft canal boats are ufed, fimilar in their dimenfions 
to thofe above, and containing boxes, which being filled with 
coals at the feveral terminations of this canal, in the feams 
of coals; the boats are pufhed along by means of rings that 
are fixed allalong the roof of the tunnel, at the proper height 
for a man, who walks on the top of the coals, to 
lay hold of, and fhove the boat along by. The boat being 
arrived under the coal-fhaft, and one of the water-tubs being 
at the top of its fhaft, the coal-rope anfwering: thereto 1s 
hooked on to the box of coals, and the defeent of the water- 
tub, immediately on the ringing of a bell, draws up the fame 
to the level of the principal canal, where being drawn alide 
over an empty boat, it is lowered into the fame by a flight 
reverfion of the motion of the machine ; when the interval of 
emptying the tub at the bottom by its valve, gives time for 
hooking another box to the other rope which is at the bot- 
tom, when the other water tub is filled, and the machine 
{uffered to move, by the man who leans again the brake. 
This very complete and economic machine was contrived and 
erected by Mr. Fames Brindley, and it is fo conftructed, 
that when coals are not drawing, the alternate defcent of the 
water-tubs work fome very large pumps, which are fufficient 
to lift all the mine-water of the lower level into the middle 
canal and keep the lower canal always at the proper height 
for navigation. 

se The fame tunnel of Sridgccvater’s canal being continued 
a great way further into Worfley hill, till under Walkden 
moor, another fubterraneous canal or tunnel there begins, at 
35% yards higher level, this laft being near 60 yards from the 
furface; from the furface two fhafts were funk, one termi- 
nating in and over the upper tunnel or canal, and the other 
in and over the middle or principal canal; there is another 
canal ftill lower, which we have been laft fpeaking of, after 
pafling clofe by the canal above: between thefe fhafts a large 
@rum was erected on the furface, with a brake wheel and a 
pair of ilrong ropes. ‘Two boats being arrived at the fhafts 
on the upper canal, one of them loaded with boxes of lime- 
ftone, that was wanted at the furface, and another with 
boxes of coals intended to be transferred into an empty boat 
in the middle canal; the ends of the two ropes were faftened 
to a box of cvals and a box of lime-{tone, when the fuperior 
fize and weight of the coal-boxes drew the lime-ftone to the 
furface, to be there landed and depofited, at the fame time 
that the box of coals was depofited in the lower boat, ready 
to proceed on the canal to Manchelter or other places. This 
method was in 1797 fuperfeded by an inclined-plane for 
letting down the boats laden with coals, from the higher to 
the middle level, and returning the empty boats.and boxes, 
as we have before-mentioned. At Brier'y-hill, near Coal- 
brook-dale, the extremity of a branch of the Shrop/bire canal, 
great quantities of coal and iron in crates made of iron were 
jet down one cf two fhafts, which connefted, with the 
termination of the canal above and the ends of a rail-way in 
a tunnel below, from which lime-ftone in fimilar crates was 
dravrn up the other fhaft to be placed in the boat ;_a large 
barrel and brake-wheel were fixed between the tops of the 
fhafts, and cranes with jibs, by which the crates could be 
raifed and moved from the boat over the fhaft, or the reverfe; 
thefe fhafts, which were 120 feet deep, were not found to 
anfwer, in point of expence, fo well as inclined planes, and 
Mr. Telford informs us (Plymley’s Report, p. 296 and 307.) 
that inclined planes have been fubftituted, on which crates of 


coal, or iron pigs, or goods, de{cend and draw up other crates 
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containing lime-flone, for the ufe of the iron-works above, 
by means of ropes, a drum, and brake-wheel, with a much 
lefs portion of manual labour, and more expedition, than wae 
done by the thafts above-mentioned. Near Lallifhall lime- 
works, on Donnington Wood canal, fimilay thafts were once 
ufed, but ave mow fuperfeded by an inclined plane. At 
Coombe-hay, on the Sure rfelfoire Coal canal, after the trial 
of Mr. Weldon's diving CaILON, INC lined planes for delee nd- 
ing boxes of coals were erected, and ufed tor fome years; but 
the delay and expence were found fo preat, that the company 
efleéted the purchafle of fome mills, and under a new aét of 
paiement, crected 22 locks in place of thefe inclined planes. 
Having fivifhed with the different kinds of inclined planes, 
and other ways of procuring the afcent of boats or their 
cargoes, we proceed to thofe which are ufed for overcoming 
the principal or fudden afcents on rail-ways or tram-roads; 
whereon waggons or trams are’ ufed for the conveyance of 
goods, the fame being drawn on the level parts or eafy af- 
cents or defcents by a horfe, as we fhall deleribe thortly. 

Mr. John Buddle, in thé General Magazine for 1764, 
page 285, has given a view and defcription of the coal-wag- 
gon which had been then long in ufe on the wooden rail- 
ways in the neighbourhood of Newcaftle upon Tyne.. This 
waggon moved on four wheels of caft-iron, or of wood with 
iron rims, having an edge {tanding up on the rim of each 
wheel, in order to guide and keep them upon the wooden 
rails. The waggon is in fhape of an inverted prifmoid, 
having a door or falfe bottom hung with hinges and faftened 
by a hafp, that can be Ict go to let out the coals when the 
waggon has arrived on the ftaith, and over the {pout which 
is to convey the cvals into the fhips or keels, or into a heap 
below as a {lore ; obliquely over one of the hind wheels a 
flrong crooked lever of wood is fixed and fufpended, by a 
{trap when not in aétion; this lever, called a convoy, is io- 
tended to act as a brake, by being let down upon the wheel 
when the waggon is defcending down an inclired-plane, or 
fleep part of the rail-way called a run; and on thefe occa- 
fions the horfe is unharneffed from the front of the waggon 
and tied behind, and the waggon-man mounts aftride on the 
hinder end of the convoy, the fore-end being confined 
clofely in a flaple in the fide of a waggon; and, by means 
of a reft that there is for his feet at the tail of the waggon, 
he applies juit fo much of his weight upon the convoy as will 
either flop the waggon or give it the proper velocity in every 
part of its defeent down the hill or run: fee the Agricultural 
Magazine, vol. iii. p. 241. In the year 1783, we remember 
feeing an inclined plane or waggon-way as above defcribed, 
on which the coal waggons defcended down the hill from 
Wibfey-flack to the town of Bradford, whichis on a branch 
of the Leeds and Liverpool canal, their velocity being regu- 
lated by convoys as above. But fome waggons which we 
have feen, had the convoy fixed to a moveable joint at the 
front of the waggon, and had a large block of wood thereon, 
which, when the convey was let down, wedged in between 
the fore and hind wheels, and a€&ted moft fecurely as a brake 
for flopping or regulating the velocity of deicent. The 
empiy waggons were drawn up the hill again to the coai- 
pits by a horfe. 

An inclined plane for waggons, was erected fome years ago 
by Mr. Barnes, a coal viewer at Bywell, near the Tyne 
river, of which a defcription is given in the Aericuliural 
Magazine, vol. iii. p. 367, as follows: “ It is a very inge- 


‘nious, yet fimple combination of machinery, for the purpofe 


of regulating the conveyance of waggons laden with coals 

down an inclined plane, and for bringing. the empty ones 

back again, by the fame power that refifted its impetus in 

the defcent. The length of the rail-way in which the wag- 
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gons run is about 864 yards, which diftance it defcends in 
two minutes and an half, and re-afcends in the fame fpace 
of time; fo that the loaded waggon can be let down with 
eafe andffafety, the coal difcharged and the empty waggon 
returned to the pit within the compafs of feven minutes. 
The impelling and refitting power of motion are derived 
from a plummet of 164 cwt., which the waggon in defcend- 
ing and afcending alternately raifes and lowers to the depth 
of 144 yards. ‘lhe rope, by which the waggon is impelled 
and accelerated, winds round the axis of a large wheel in a 
nich or groove in the middle, which gives the rope only 
{pace to coil round upon itfelf, and thereby guards againit 
all poffibility of entanglement. Near to the axis of the large 
coiling-wheel, there is an oblique indention (a range of teeth 
or cogs) of caft-iron, which correfponds with and works 
into a fimilar conformation on the rim of a {maller wheel ; 
round which the plummet-rope is coiled or warped, and it is 
in confequence thereof moved round, only once in fix rota- 
tions of the fufpending and retraGling wheel, which is the 
fame proportion that the elevation of the plummet weight 
bears to the defcent of the waggon ; to preferve the rope 
from injury by dragging on the ground, rollers with iron 
pivots and brais fockets tor it to run upon, are elevated in 
the middle of the rail-way, but fufficiently low to prove no 
obitruction to the waggons which pafs over them.’”? On 
fhorter inclined planes than the above, horfe-gins are fome- 
times ufed, for drawing loaded waggons up, and at the fame 
time letting empty waggons down the planes. 

The conjtruding of Rail-ways, or, as they are often called, 
tram, dram, or waggon-roads, require the application of 
principles fo exa&ly fimilar, and they are fo intimately 
blended with our feyeral navigable canal and river eftablith- 
ments, that we have before mentioned our idea of the im- 
propriety and difficulty of feparating them by deferring the 
account thereof to a future place in our work: the fubjeét 
of inclined planes, of which we have laft been treating, has 
required the mention of fo much relating to rai/-qways, that 
we beg to proceed with and finifh that part of our fubjec, 
before we refume the fubject of bridges, towing-paths, fen- 
ces, drains, boats, moving boats, &c. which yet remain to 
be mentioned. From the firit opening of the coal-mines on the 
banks of the Zyne river above Newcaftle, until about the 
year 1680, it appears, that the coals were conveyed in carts 
and wains, from the mouths of the feveral pits, to the keels 
or veflels, that conveyed them to the fides of the fhips lying 
below the bridge. As this kind of fuel came to be fubft- 
tuted for wood in London and other cities, and towns on 
the fouth and eaftern parts of the ifland, the confumption 
of Newcattle coals became fo confiderable, that we are told, 
that feveral coal-mines, as the Kinton, Benwell, Jefmond, 
&c. gave employment to 4co or 500 carts or other carriages 
each, for conveying the produce of thofe pits to the water- 
fide: the difficulty and expence of maintaining fo many horfes, 
and coft of repairing roads for fuch confiderable traffic, oc- 
caftoned the introduction, about the period above mentioned, 
of waggon-roads or wooden rail-ways, on which waggons 
of a large fize, with wheels of a particular form to fuit the 
rails, were ufed, and which one Horfe could draw, owing to the 
regular and eafy defcent with which the rails were laid. 
It was not until the year 1738 that this important improve- 
ment was introduced at the White-haven collieries on the 
weftern coaft, and it is truly furprifing to obferve how flow 
the introduGtion of them was in other parts. 

Way-leaves or flips of ground were fet out and hired on 
jeafes, or purchafed by the different-coal-owners of the fe- 
veral proprietors of lands, lying between their pits and the 
river, and this, not by the neareft route, but in fuch a diree~ 


tion as gave the moft eafy and regulardefcent. The inequalities 
of this flip of ground were levelled as a road, hollows were filled 
up, and fudden hills lowered, when fleepers or large logs of 
wood were laid acrofs the fame, their tops being all of a re- 
gular height; upon thefe, two rails, generally of beech wood, 
were laid parallel to each other, their ends abutting clofe to 
each other, and were firmly pegged down to the fleepers. The 
tops of the rails were planed {mooth and round ; the wheels 
of the waggons were low and of caft iron, or of folid wood 
with iron rims, which were not flat on the edge, but hollow 
to receive and move on the wooden rails; the infide edge of 
each wheel projecting near two inches, in order to confine 
the wheels effectually to the rails, and prevent the waggon 
from being drawn off the road. From all confiderable works, 
there was a main way made for the paflage of loaded coal- 
waggons as above; and another, or bye-way by its fide, 
for the return of the empty waggons. When coal-mines 
had been worked into deeper ground, and pits or fhafts were 
opened below Tyne-bridge, the rail-ways therefrom were 
condudted to the top of a {tage or wooden building called a 
ftaith, on the wharf or key where the fhips lay ; and the coal- 
waggons, a decfcription of which we have already given, 
were either emptied at once through the fpouts into the 
hold of the thip, or depofited in the warehoufe below in 
ftore for future fhips. One indifferent horfe could in gene- 
ral draw three tons of coals from the pits to the river fide 
upon thefe wooden rail-ways ; which mode of conveyance be- 
came further improved by the introdudtion of plates of 
wrought iron nailed on to the rails for the waggon-wheels to. 
run upon. Attempts were made in different parts, to intro- 
duce caft-iron inftead of wooden rails ; but owing to the brit- 
tlenefs of the material, and the great weight of the waggons 
in ufe, they did not in general fucceed. 

About the year 1768, Mr. Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
contrived a remedy for the principal objeétion to caft iron 
rail-roads, in making ufe of two or three imaller waggons 
linked together, inftead of one large one; a model ot three 
of thefe he prefented to the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, 
London, and was honoured by the premium of their gold. 
medal. In the year 1788, the fame gentleman, on fome 
temporary wooden rail-ways for manuring of land, made fe- 
veral experiments, in the prefence of different Mechanics, on 
the application of friétion-rollers for diminifhing the fric- 
tion of waggon axles. The rail-ways hitherto conftruéted 
were private property, or for the accommodation of particu- 
lar mines or works, and it was not, we believe, until about 
the year 1764, that Mr. Samuel Homfray, and others, ob- 
tained an act of parliament for conitruéting an iron dram- 
road, tram-road, or rail-way, between Cardiff and Merthyr 
Tidvill m South Wales, that fhould be free tor any perfons 
to ufe, with drams or trams of the fpecified conftru@ion, on 
paying certain tonnage or rates per mile to the proprictors.. 
Soon after the year 1797, iron rail-ways began to be con- 
ftruéted as branches to the canals of Shropfhire; and, in 
other parts of England, Mr. Benjamin Outram, an engineer, 
began to conftruct the fame upon improved principles, of 
which Dr. Anderfon has given an account in his Recreations, 
vol. iv. pages 199 and 473. 

On the 25th of June 1799, the houfe of commons madea 
ftanding order for extending to all bills for making any ways or 
roads, commonly called rail-ways, or dram-roads, all the orders 
(of May 7, 1794) relating to the introduétion of canal bills. 
One principal difficulty, the provifion of water, does not here 
occur, unlefs for docks or bafons, which are not unfre- 
quently necefflary, at the termination of a rail-way, at a 
river, or exifting canal; and, as the owners of ftreams of 
water-are not under dread of lofing the fame by the paflage 
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of a rail-way near them, and the fame is applicable fo much 
more eafily to the ufes of the owners and occupiers, than a ca- 
nal is, lefs difficulties will attend the obtaining of general 
powers for making fide or collateral branches, at any future 
period; andof conneéting the fame with different rivers, canals, 
or rail-ways, making the parties a compenfation tn tolls or 
‘otherwife, if fuch connection fhall appear to draw off or 
leffen the trade upon any part of their line of communica- 
tion, as often happens; and fuch ought always to be 
carefully. invefligated, and liberally eftimated by the en- 
gineer, and the hast be advifed to a&t accordingly. 

In furveying a line of country for a rai/-way, principles 
fomewhat different from thofe which apply to a canal, are 
to be kept in view; in the latter cafe, exact or dead levels 
are traced out, and the eafe of towing or dragging boats 
thereon is nearly the fame in going one way as in returning 
the other, whether laden or not, for the afcent or defcent 
of the locks or planes are there overcome by a different 
power than that applied to towing upon the levels; ina rail- 
way the cafe is different, the horfe which in going one way 
draws a very heavy load down a flight defcent, has to return 
again with the empty waggons, or a lighter laden, up the fame 
afcent. . It will therefore be neceffary, as a preliminary ftep 
to fetting out a rail-way, to calculate as accurately as _pof- 
fible the quantity of lading which will at the firft or any fu- 
ture period be to pafs each way upon the line, or on any 
particular parts of it, becaufe on this will depend, in a great 
meafure, the flope that it ought to have, and confequently 
the ground which the rail-way line ought to occupy. If it 
fhould appear, on an accurate calculation, that the fame 
weight of lading may be expedled to pafs one way as 
the other, or that the fame will preponderate at fome periods 
one way, and at others the other way, the rail-way mutt 
in this cafe be fet out in levels or very nearly fo, and the 
unavoidable afcents and defcents muft be made by inclined 
planes, as before mentioned ; on which either a greater 
number of horfes muft be ftationed to draw waggons up, and 
in letting down, their wheels muft fome of them be flip- 
pered ; or loaded defcending waggons muft draw up the 
others; the defcent of a weight or tub full of water in a 
fhaft muft draw up a waggon, or more than one; or, a fteam- 
engine, horfe-gin, or walking-wheel, muft be ufed as-a 
moving power, with fly or brake regulators of the motion, 

~ as we have before mentioned. If the trade will always pre- 
ponderate one way, as it generally will in the defcent from 
mines to navigations, and the ground will admit of the fame, 
the regular inclination of the rail-way ought to be fuch, that 
a horfe can draw the ufual lading down with the fame eafe 
as it can return with the waggons when emptied, or with a 
partial lading, in cafe of there being a {mall afcending trade. 
If the flope of the ground fhall be found greater than to fuit 
the above calculation, the rail-way ought to be fet out for 
as great lengths together as is praéticable, with the proper 
flope, and then to fet out an inclined plane, as before men- 
tioned. {It ought to be well confidered, where a rail-way 
or a branch from the fame appears likely to have a defcend- 
ing trade at prefent, whether, at a future period, by ex- 
tending the fame forwards to any town or manufactory, or 
a other change of circumftances, the afcending trade is 
likely to be materially increafed, in proportion to the de- 
{cending ; becaufe in fuch cafe, the line would require to 
be altered in its flope, and moved to a new place, or it muft 
continue to be worked to a confiderable difadvantage by the 
horfes having to travel down the line unemployed, to fetch 
up a portion of the loaded waggons. It will readily be 
perceived, that the adoption of the deff line, of which the 


circumftances of the trade and nature of the ground is fuf- 
ceptible, is a tafle requiring a degree of fill and patient re- 
fearch, not at all inferior to any thing required in the fetting 
out of a canal, and it can hardly be neceffary to point out 
the neceflity of employing the moft competent engineer, and 
allowing lim proper time and affittance, in order to get the 
mott eligible line marked out. A rough feétion of the dif- 
ferent routes which appear eligible for a raileway made by 
levelling with a {pirit level, will be’ very ufeful in the firft 
inftance ; from which, and a view of the ground, the engi- 
neer will be able to determine nearly the place and extent of 
the melined planes, or fteeper parts of the rail-way which 
willbe neceflary ; thefe laft being always made as fhort as the 
nature of the ground and circumltauces will admit. ‘Thefe 
being fettled, the line of the intended rail-way muft be 
traced on the ground, beginning at the higheft point, and 
{tretching a chain on the ground, one end being held at the 
point of departure, the other muft be turned round upon the 
face of the defcent, until a point marked by this end is found, 
which is one link (or fomething more or lefs, according as 
the flope is to be) lower than the upper end; the chain be- 
ing now moved forwards, till the hinder end refts on the 
point laft determined, the other end is to be moved, accom- 
panied by the levelling target, until a new point is found, 
one link lower than the laft, and fo on; by which, a line 
having the regular defeent of one link in a chain, will be 
traced out on the ground, until the place of an intended in- 
clined plane is reached. The ftakes which are put in to 
mark the place of each fucceffive ftake will, as in the cafe 
formerly mentioned, of fetting out a level for a canal, be 
found very crooked in many places ; and it will be neceffary 
for the engineer to {take out a new line, after a moft careful 
view and confideration of the ground, as the approximate 
line for the centre of the rail-way ; which muft be without 
any fudden bends, that would occafion friction of the wheels 
againft the fides or ribs of the rails. Single rail-ways will 
generall; require about four yards wide, and double ones 
about fix yards wide (exclufive of the neceffary {pace for 
drains and fences), and this width will require to be levelled 
like a road or plane: it will therefore be proper fo to fet out 
the line, that the quantity of ftuff which is to be lowered 
in one place fhall always, with the leaft diftance of throw- 
ing or barrowing, make up other places which are too low. 
Where fudden valleys are to be croffed, it will be neceffary 
to condu& the line, fo as to cut into the hill at each fide of 
it, to find the ftuff as readily as poffible for forming the em- 
bankment : it will alfo be neceflary to fearch carefully for 
gravel or ftones fit for making the road between and under 
the rails; and if fuch can be got in the line, it may be a 
confiderable faving of labour and of damage to the land, as 
well as a fource of future advantage to the concern, to cut 
pretty deeply into fuch materials, as we have before fug- 
gefted and explained on the fetting out of a canal ; which 
the reader, who wifhes to underftand this fubje&, would 
do well to confult. A line of ftakes, exaétly at a chain 
(100 links) apart, fhould be put into the line laft flaked 
out, and drove fucceflively into the ground, beginning 
with the higheft, fo that the head of each may be very 
exactly one link (that being the fall we have affumed) below 
the level of the laft ; of courfe thefe will either ftand above 
the ground, or be drove in the bottoni of a hole, according 
as the ground wants raifing or finking, and will enable the 
engineer, on a review of the line, to judge more correétly, 
or to calculate where neceffary, whether the line is fet out in 
the right place to be formed at the leaft expence of labour, 
and with the leaft damage to the land; and when this is 
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found to be the cafe, the neceffary width of land can be de- 
termined on, and the fame furveyed and defcribed by the 
furveyor,, for the purpofes of depofiting the neceffary plans 
with the clerk of the peace and with parliament. The dif- 
ferent regular flopes or parts of the rail-way being deter- 
mined in this manner, the fteeper flopes or planes that may 
be neceffary to join them, mutt next be fet out and deter- 
mined, by taking the whole fall or difference of the levels 
of the two ends, and dividing the fame bythe number of 
chains that the plane is to be long, for obtaining the fall 
which is to be allowed between each pair of flakes, in- 
itead of a link as before aflumed. In fetting out a fingle 
railway, it will be neceflary, at proper intervals, to allow 
the width of land proper for a double rail-way, for a fhort 
fpace, in order to form pafling-places for the waggons that 
are coming different ways. As part of the rail-way will in 
moft cafes be conducted along the fide of a hill, or on fide- 
lying ground, it will be neceflary to confider the fame in 
calculating to difpofe of the ftuff, and for the neceflary 
ditches and drains for intercepting the {prings and furface 
water in every inftance, fo that the ground of the rail-way 
may at all times remain dry. The draining, fencing, and 
bridges, will require to be done on the principles which we 
fhall further on explain refpeéting canals ; and the embank- 
ments, culverts, or tunnels, which may be neceflary for pre- 
ferving the proper flope in all places, are alfo to be done on 
fimilar principles to thofe of canals before treated of. It 
may be proper here 'to mention, that Mr. Robert Fulton, in his 
Treatife before quoted, pages 82, &c. has fuggefted and de- 
{cribed different kinds of calt iron bridges for paffing rail- 
ways over valleys, either level acrofs, down one flope, and 
up the other of the valley, or rifing obliquely up; in the 
firft and laft of which he propofes to avoid any folid plat- 
form or top for carrying the horfe path, and to tow or dra 
the waggons over this open rail-way, by an endlefs rope or 
chain, pafling over a pulley at each end, which can be fet in 
motion by a windlafs, a defcending weight, or other power. 
On the approach to a river or yard, where confiderable 
quantities of coals or other minerals are to be difcharged, it 
will be proper to keep the rail-way upon a high level, by 
embankment, or on arches, or on a ftage of timber, that the 
waggons may be difcharged from the top of a ftaith or ilage 
into fhips or boats, or into carts and waggons, without be- 
ing moved by manual labour. Rivers, brooks, or hollow 
roads, muft be croffed on bridges whofe tops are formed to 
the regular flope of the plane; and where roads erofs the 
intended rail-way, they muft either be raifed fo as to be 
carried over, or funk fo as to pafs under the fame; or be 
made up to the fame height; and the rails mult, in that 
part, have ribs of lefs height and greater ftrength, and tlfe 
whole muft be fo firmly embedded on mafonry, -that the 
heavieft carriages, in crofling, cannot damage it : an inftance 
of which may be feen in Wand{worth town itreet, and at 
feveral other places on the Surry iron rail way. 

A confiderable facility is occafioned in the conflruGing of 
Rail-ways, after the plan of the whole is fettled, the a@ paff- 
ed, the land purchafed, the work fet out, and the ground 
levelled and properly fettled, by being able to begin in any 
part where ftone, gravel, and other materials that are wanted 
are to be moft conveniently had, and to work from thofe 
places without the heavy expence of common cartage, ex- 
cept for the iron rails or blocks of ftone for fleepers, if fuch 
are not found upon the line. Roe 

We will therefore fuppofe the work to begin at fome 
point where the line interfects a rubble rock or a bed of good 
gravel, and the furface of the road is to be covered therewith 


for about a foot thick, and the fame is to be nicely levelled, 
and any great or rough and out fized {tones fhould be care- 
fully picked or raked off, that the whole may the fooner 
fettle down and become one compaét mafs; thefe large 
{tones may be thrown forward upon the unformed part of 
the road, to be covered with fmaller and better gravel. This 
covering of rubble or gravel mutt be nicely raked and levelled 
and beat or rammed down, to make it as compe¢t aud folid 
as poflible. A great quantity of blocks of hard and dur- 
able ftone muft be got in readinefs, from § to 12 inches 
thick, and weighing 150 to 200lb. each; the fhape of them 
is not very material, fo that the bottom is flat, to bed firml 
and evenly on the gravel, and the top is to be chifelled to a 
level to receive the ends of the iron rails ; in the centre of 
this flat part a hole mutt be drilled about 1:4 inch diameter, 
and 6 inches deep. ‘T'wo flat and ftraight gauges of iron 
muft be provided with pins riveted into their ends to fuit the 
holes in the ftones ; the pins on thefe gauges fhould be at 
the exadt diftance on one of them to fuit the length of the 
iron, generally three feet, and the other to fuit the dif- 
tance of the rails apart or breadth of the road, ufually about 
4 feet. One of the ftones being laid in the proper place 
for the beginning of one fide of the rail-way, and nicely 
bedded and rammed down upon the gravel, another {tone is 
to be laid at 4 feet diftance for the other fide of the road, 
and for bringing them to the exact diflance and level, the 
pins of the breadth-gauge are to be entered into the holes 
in each ftone, and a common or mafon’s level is to be ap- 
plied to the top of the gauge; if the ftone Jaft laid is found 
too high or two low, it muft be lifted up again, and gravel 
muft be raked out, or more fine and good gravel fprinkled 
‘in and rammed down, until the right height is obtained ; 
the ftone is then to be laid on again, and brought to its 
proper place by means of the gauge and level; care is to be 
taken that the top of the ftone is level, fo that the flat ends of 
the guage bed exa@ly and evenly on the itone all around the 
hole ; and if this is not the cafe the chifel mult be ufed to take 
down any irregularity and produce this bedding of the 
gauge bar. A third ftone is then to be laid on ome fide 
and the length-gauge pins entered into the holes, by which 
the exaét and proper diltance of the ftones will be afcertain- 
ed, and for trying the truth of this ftone as to height, a 
level is to be ufed, in which a line is very carefully drawn by 
the engineer, making the exa@ angle with the perpendicu- 
lar line that the raileway is to make with the horizon; this 
being applied upon the length-gauge will fhew whe- 
ther the ftone lati laid: requires more gravel under it, or 
any to be taken out, obferving always to level the gravel 
carefully and to ram it down, and alfo to ram the ftone 
down upon the gravel, before each ultimate trial of its pro» 
per pofition as to level, its diftance meafured by the gauge 
from the other ftone, and its range by a line ftretched in 
direGtion of the intended rail-way. With thefe precautions. 
the ttones are to be fucceffively laid, and gravel of the belt 
quality, and without any large ftones, is to be laid in, to 
hil up the fpaces octween them ; and fome on the outfide of 
the ftones, the better to fecure them in their places; and 
when a certain length is done, as no mortar or other foft 
material is ufed which requires time to dry or fet, the work 
is ready to receive the rails, and will be then immediately 
fit for ufe, to carry forward the gravel, ftones, and other 
materials for the work as it proceeds, We have before men- 
tioned that the ground work fhould be fettled ; and for this 
purpofe the levelling of the road fhould be performed early in 
the winter, and the rains and froft will effectually fettle it, by 
the time the work gets dry enough in the enfuing fpring; 
before 
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before which, the work fhould be carefully gone over again, 
to level and fill up any parts which have fettled more than 
was expected and allowed for, 

The caf Jron Rails, in the earlier ufe of them, as on 
the extention of the Caldon branch of the Trent and Merfey 
canal, to Mr. Gillert’s lime-works, 4 miles in length, 
(which was in ule long before 17945) were fattened down 
upon longitudinal rails of wood, which lay acrofs feveral 
wooden fleepers, embedded in the gravel, as we have deferib- 
ed above; thefe rails were three feet long, and chad two 
holes, at 18 inches apart, to receive the woaden pins which 
fattened them down, or rather confined them in their places, 
on the wooden rails; (fee fig. 31, Canals, plate iv.) at one 
end there was a triangular projection, and at the other a 
fimilar notch which fitted into each other; a rb ftood up 
along one fide, to confine the wagyon wheels to the track ; 
and oppolite the holes, the rail which was about 1} inch 
thick and weighed about 42 Ib. was made wider to ftrengthen 
that part; yet, with this precaution, fuch rails were very 
liable to break in two at the pin holes, as well as to loofe 
their connecting triangular piece; the rib alfo was very 
liable, by the wheels or other things flriking againft it, to 
get broken off near the ends, and the waggons were not 
confined from running off the road in fuch places. ‘The 
rails of the Surrey Rail-qway are reprefented in figs. 32 and 
33» and are, we believe, of the moft improved conttru€tion ; 
they have their ends refting on feparate blocks of ftone em- 
bedded in the gravel as above defcribed, and, inftead of pin- 
holes through them, each rail has a fimilar reGtangular 
notch in its end, which, when two of them are laid clofe to- 
gether, forms a counter-work-hole for a {quare and headlefs 
ipike of iron, that is to faften the ends of both the rails. 
Thefe rails conlift of a rectangular plate of caft iron, 3 feet 
2 inches long, 5 inches broad, and 1 thick ; a piece of metal 
about half an inch thick is added in the cafting, to increafe 

‘the thicknefs at each end for 5 or 6 inches in length, where 
it is to bear on the {tone and receive the {pike ; a rib is caft 
on to each edge of the rail, one of them above, and ferves to 
guide and confine the waggon wheels ; the other below for 
adding ftrength; thefe ribs which are about three-fourths 
of an inch thick form by their top the fegment of a large 
circle, being about 35 inches high in the middle, and about 
1% inch at the ends, by which thefe ribs are calculated to 
give the greateft ftrength to the rail in the middle, where it 
has no bearing, and to make them not to be eafily {nipped 
or broken off, as mentioned of thofe rails above, whofe ribs 
are of an equal height throughout ; [mall circular projec- 
tions of metal are caft on to the width of the rai! near each 
end, and the fame are carefully bedded upon the {tone, for 
preventing the rail from being overturned laterally, by the 
ation of the wheels againft the rib. For crofling of common 
roads, the rib, (fee fig. 34,) is made ouly an inch high 
throughout, and near an iach thick, and its edges are well 
rounded off. In thefe fituations, a few rows of pavement, 
of good fquare ftones, fuch as the carriage way of the ftreets 
of London are now paved with, are kept nearly or quite 
as high as the ribs of the rails, by which the heavieft wag- 
gons, carts, and coaches pafs over them almoft without any 
fenfidle jolt. Croffing-rails are ufed at every paffing place, 
or point where wageonsare to pafs out of one track of rails into 
another, which are very numerous in the company’s yard, by 
the fide of their bafon or dock for barges, in order that empty 
waggous or thofe loaded may be readily pufhed into one of the 
tracks further off the wharf, to let other full or empty ones 
advance, on their proper track, to the fides of the barges. 


ABCD, fg. 35, reprefents one kind of croffing-rails, fhewn 


in conne&tion with four common rails, parts of which are 
reprefented by E, F, G and H; a wedge or tongue of 
wrought iron, I, is moveable round a pin, and is veprefented 
in the figure, as placed againtt the ftub K, fo that the track: 
from G to T° is clear for one of the wheels of a wagon 5 
and by moving the wedge I till it refle againfl the flub L, 
the track from Hi to FE would be clear; before the w igfron 
can pafs in the directions above-mentioned, the sedge will 
often want moving by hand to the ‘proper pofition, but in 
going in the oppofite direétion from E to H, or from F to 
G, the aétion of the wheel againtt the wedge will always 
move it into the right pofition; there is a circular guard or 
{tub caft on to the rail behind the joint of the wedge for 
preventing the wheels from ftriking direétly againft the end 
of the wedre. 

The method in which the are faftened to the 
blocks of ftone on which they reft, is by an octagonal peg 
or trunnion of good found dry oak, fitted to the hole in the 
ftone, fo as to drive eafily into the fame, otherwife its fwel- 
ling by wet and the driving of the {pike might fplit the 
ftone, this plug of wood is not long enough to reach the 
bottom of the hole, and is fawed off even with the top of 
the hole; a hole is then bored through this plug of wood, 
and an iron {pike with a flat point, and a head jult fitted to 
the counter-funk notch in the ends of two rails, when ap- 
plied endways together, is drove ; by which the rails are fuf- 
ficiently confined, and yet in cafe of any wear or fettling of the 
{tone, fo that the rail gets a little loofe, it is capable of moving 
that {mall {pace without breaking out the fides of the pin- 
hole inthe rails. It will be proper, always to drill a {mall 
hole from the bottom of the plug-hole, quite through the 
{ftone, for the rain water to foak away into the gravel, other- 
wife the freezing of water in the holes would often burft 
the ftones. Care muft be taken from time to time, to keep 
the tread or furface of the rails clear of dirt or ftones, which 
laft would ftop the waggon, and perhaps break the rails ; 
and too much pains can hardly be taken by raking and fort- 
ing the gravel, for the finifh or top of the road, and rolling 
or ramming of it down, to fettle the fame into a compact 
and hard road as foon as poffible, having no loofe ftones, 
which the horfes are always kicking on to the rails, and 
while this is the cafe, the man who attends the waggons 
fhould always go before his horfe, and look careful y to the 
rails, and remove any ftones that may have got upon them. 
The waggons in moft general ufe on the Surry iron Rail-way 
weigh, mcluding their leading, about 3x tons, the wheels are 
two feet five inches high, of caft iron, with 12 fpokes, which 
get wider as they approach the hub, which is eight inches 
long to receive a {mall wrought iron axle; the fellies or rims 
of the wheels are two inches broad, and nearly as much 
thick, and the fharp angles are rounded off, fo that thefe 
wheels are capable of being ufed without damage on any 
hard common road; a very principal advantage attending the 
modern ufe of rail-ways. The axles of the wheels are fixed at 
two feet feven inches diftance; the bodies of thefe waggons 
are feven feet nine inches long, four feet five inches wide, 
and two fect four inches high; thefe are ufed for bringing 
down chalk from the Surry hills to make lime, carrying 
back manures, &c. ‘The founders, and. others upon the 
line, have trucks or waggons of different kinds to fuit the 
nature of their goods; the only apparent limitations being 
in the width of the wheels and carriage, the length of their 
axles, and weight of lading. 

For the more ready emptying or fhooting the contents of 
the waggons into barges lying in the dock, a ttrong ttage is 
erected on the wall, which projeéts over the water, and in 
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order to turn waggons fhort round and back them on to 
this ftage, the rail-way paffes over a large circular plate of 
-calt iron, which is fufpended on a pin beneath its centre; 
there being a circular ring under its circumference, which 
moves round freely, with a confiderable number of {mall 
‘wheels or rollers, whofe axles are fixed therein, (fee fs. 45 
and 47, Plate VII.) upon another-circular iron plate firmly 
fixed below ; by this arrangement, it happens, that as foon as 
the fore and hind wheels of the waggon are advanced on to this 
circular plate, a very {mall force applied to the waggon will 
turn it a quarter round, along with the plate and rails on which 
it refts ; the waggon is thenrun backwards off the plate, on the 
{tage before mentioned, and its contents are fhot into the barge 
below ; it’s then*returned upon the plate, and the fame is 
turned round until the rails thereon match the track, and 
the waygon can then move ferwards, to make way for ano- 
ther loaded waggon, to be emptied in like manner, or it can 
be fhoved backwards to a crofling-place, as may be required. 
A ton weight or more in a waggon can ealily be fhoved along 
by a man, as he does a wheel-barrow. Rail-way branches 
are capable of being conduéted into every foundery, or other 
great work near the line, to terminate under their large 
cranes for hoifting-goods, fo that heavy articles can be loaded 
at once on to trucks for the rail-way. The branches of a 
rail-way admit of being multiplied almoft without limit ; 
farmers and others who bave but an occafional trade, may 
have their own waggons to ke kept locked, and left for them 
by the fide of the rail-way, one or more at a time, from the 
gang that is pafling along the line. About November 1500, 
Dr. Anderfon recommended, in his Recreations, vol. iv. p. 
204, the adoption of a double rail-way for heavy carriages 
between London and Bath; and about March 1802, Mr. 
R. L. Edgeworth recommended, in Nicholfon’s Fournal, 8vo. 
vol. i. p. 221, the experiment to be tried, on one of the great 
roads, for ten miles or more out of London, of a rail-way 
with four tracks, one for flow and another for faft travelling 
carriages going each way, in order to avoid meeting or de- 
lay ; thefe he propofes to adapt to chaifes and ftage coaches, 
by*means of low cradles or platforms, with wheels adapted 
.to the rails, on to which a chaife, coach, or other carnage, 
.could be drawn, and there confined, in order to be drawn 
along the rail-way ; and which cradles the coaches might 
eave at any defired point, to be drawn on the common road, 
which he propofes to have by the fide of his rail-ways. Dr. 
x4nderfon, in the volume above quoted, recommends rail- 
ways to be made from the docks in the Ifle of Dogs, to dif- 
ferent points in the environs of London; and he propofes 
the bodies of thefe raileway waggons to be moveable, and to 
be hoifted off by cranes with their lading in them, and be 
placed on other, and larger wheels, with fhafts adapted to 
the ftreets ; which, after delivering their lading, would re- 
‘turn, perhaps laden with other goods, to the cranes to be 
replaced on the rail-way wheels. In vol. v. p. 291, of the 
dotor’s work, it is recommended to ufe waggons on the 
propofed rail-way with wheels large enough, and of a pro- 
per con{trution, to be ufed in the ftreet alfo. Wherever any 
coniiderable work is to be done, as in the excavation of the 
Lhondon- Docks, it has been found to anfwer, to lay down 
temporary rail-ways ; and fuch as admit of being moved as 
arts of the works become complete. For the ufe of mines, 
this facility of removal is often of confequence, as the veins 
‘Or pits wear out. 
Dottor Anderfon obferves, that 20 tons, in a barge upon 
a canal, will be drawn with eafe by one horfe, travelling at 
the ufual rate that waggons move; and that on a rail-way 
the.fame horfe would, under favourable circumftances, trant{- 
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port the fame quantity of goods in a given time: but Mr, 
Fulton fays, that five tons to a horfe is the average work on 
rail-ways, defcending at the rate of three miles per hour ; 
or one ton, upwards, with the fame fpeed. Mr. Telford 
obferves, that on a rail-way well conftruéted, and laid with 
a declivity of 55 feet in a mile, one horfe will readily take 
down waggons containing 12 to 15 tons, and bring back 
the fame waggons with four tons m them. Mr. Fofeph 
Wilkes in 1799 tated, that a horfe of the value of 20). drew 
down the declivity of an iron road 45; of an inch at a yard, 
21 carriages or waggons, laden with coals and timber, weiph- 
ing 35 tons, overcoming the vis inertie repeatedly with eafe. 
The fame horfe, up this declivity, drew five tons with eafe. 
On another part of the road, where the acclivity was 13 of 
an inch at a yard, the fame horfe drew down three-tons ; 
but it was neceffary to flipper or lock the wheels here, to 
prevent his being overpowered by the defcending weight. 
On a different rail-way, one horfe, value 30l. drew 21 wag- 
gons of 5 cwt. each, which, with their loading of coals, 
amounted to 43 tons 8 cwt. down the declivity of 4 of an 
inch ina yard; and up the fame place, he afterwards drew 
feven tons; the cwt. in all thefe experiments of Mr. W's 
being 120lb. In the fummer of 1805 a trial was made on - 
the Surry rail-way by Mr. Bankes, wherein a horfe, taken 
indifcriminately out of a team, drew 16 waggons, weighing 
upwards of 55 tons, for more than fix miles along a level or 
very flightly declining part of the rail-way. 

Dr. Anderfon has calculated the expence of carrying goods 
in common waggons, or turnpike roads, a diftance of eight 
miles, at 3s. gd. per ton, and of carriage, the fame diftance, 
on a rail-way, at 4d. per ton, or only a tenth part of the 
former. Recreations iv. 208. 

For fteep defcents, fledges, or flippers of iron, muft be 
provided, fimilar to thofe in common ufe with road-waggons, 
which can be placed under the wheels of the rail-way wag- 
gons, and hooked to the fide of the waggon by a fhort cham, 
in order to caufe the wheel or wheels to flide upon the rails, 
whereby the tendency to defcend may be checked. 

Mr. William Chapman has, in his Obfervations, p. 42 and 
54, recommended the ufe of waggons, that are to run on 
to the rail-ways that are to be prepared in the bottom of a 
flat-bottomed boat, inftead of unloading the contents of the 
waggons into the boat; and when this boat with its waggons 
has arrived at its deftination, the waggons are to be run out 
upon other rail- ways, to proceed forwards by land if neceflary. 

Mr. Carr, we are told, has introduced in the mines of 
Shropfhire, and other places, a flight kind of iron rail-ways, 
called train-roads, for the ufe of very {mall waggons in their 
under-ground works. 

Mr. R. L. Edgeworth has fuggefted (Nicholfon’s Fourn. 
Svo. i. 223,) the ufe of light circulating chains runnin 
upon rollers, which are to be put in motion by fmall fteam 
engines placed at confiderable diftances ; to thefe chains he 
propofes carriages to be attached, for dragging them along 
upon rail-ways inftead of ufing horfes. Since iteam-engines 
have been brought into ufe, to work by the expanfive force 
of fteam, and requiring no water for condenfation, a fuccefs- 
ful trial of applying them to moving the trams on a tram- 
road has been made, viz. in February 1804, on the Cardiff 
and Merthyr yaii-way, where 10 tons of iron (long weight) 
loaded on tram-waggons, with the additional weight of 
about 70 perfons for great part of the way, were drawn for 
nine miles upon the tram-road, at the rate of near five miles 
per hour, by the ufe of one of thefe fleam-engines fixed on 
its own waggon made by Mr. Homfray, (for which engines 
Mr. Ti«vethick had previoufly taken out a patent, though it 
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is perhaps an old invention) no fupply of water for the boiler 
being found neceflary in this diltance, 

The coll ofa fingle rail-way, with crofling-places, for a de- 
feending trade, was eflimated by Mr. /udton, who wrote in 
1795, at about r6ool. per mile, Mr. Wilkes, in 1790, thated, 
that the expence of completing a mile of fingle ewe where 
materials of all deferiptions lay convenient, and where the 
land lies tolerably favourable for the defeent, would be about 
gool. or 1o00l. fenced, &c, exclufive of bridges, culverts, or 
any extra expence in deep cutting or high embankments. 
Dr. Anderfon mentions, in 1800, the fum of 1oool. per 
mile as the probable colt of a double rail-way in the molt 
favourable fituations, and of very ftout ones in the vicinity 
of London, where labour is dear, not lefs than zoool. per 
mile; and Mr. /Vilkes fays, that wherever the quantity of 
goods to be conveyed on a rail-way, having a delcent of not 
more than $ an inch in a yard, amounts to two-thirds 
of downwards, and one-third of upwards loading ; it is a 
doubt, if it will not, in that cafe, be a cheaper conveyance 
than by acanal, befides the rail-way being more certain, 
where difpatch is neceflary, on account of froft and dry fea- 
fons. Another advantage attending rail-ways is, the greater 
certainty of the eftimates for the fame, when made with care 
and judgment, and the facility with which the whole work 
may, in general, be contracted for, to be completed at a 
{tated time. The principal rail-ways which have been exe- 
cuted, are the Cardiff and Merthyr, the Caermarthen/hire, the 
Sirhowy, the Surrey, and the Swanjey and Oyflermouth ; and 
fuch branches will be found to the d/bby de la Zouch, Crom- 
ford, Derby, Erewafh, Lancafter, Leeds and Liverpool, Peak 
Foreft, Shropfhire, Somerfet Coal, Trent and Merfey, and 
feveral others, to which number almoft every day is adding. 

The confiruding of Bridges for crofling canals and naviga- 
ble rivers, often oecafion a very ferious part of their whole 
expence, and this circumftance occafioned the attempt in 
fome of the earlier canals, to fubftitute paved fords in many 
inftances; Mr. Yames Brindley propofed thefe at firft, for 
fome places on the Trent and Mer/ey canal ; and on the canal 
which Mr. Davis Dukart conttructed to the Tyrone col- 
lieries in Ireland, thefe were fubttituted in place of bridges. 
Mr Fulton has recommended the general adoption of fords on 
his fmall canals, but Mr. Chapman obferves, that the water 
in fuch cafes muft not exceed two feet nine inches in depth, 
as otherwife hay, fheaves of corn, &c. in common carts 
would be liable to get wet in crofling. On the China canals 
we read, that there are elliptical arches of ftone over their 
canals, the longer axis being vertical, and high enough for 
the malts of their veffels ; thefe bridges being only intended 
for foot paflengers, and are afcended and defcended by fteps. 
On our canals, bridges for foot paflengers only are generally 
eonftruGted of wood, and are mounted by fteps, as at Padding- 
ton on the Grand Fundion. In alllarge and important bridges 
the arches fhould undoubtedly be fo formed that the materials 
thereof are in equilibrium, mdependent of the cement that 
may be ufed between the ftones or bricks; the principles of 
which arches will be found in our articles Arcnu and 
Bripvce; but for the common bridges for crofling of canals, 
which are wanted in fuch great numbers, flat femi-elliptical 
arches have been, in general, adopted, on account of fuch 
giving width for the canal and towing-path underneath, 
withont raifing the top any unneceflary height, which fo 
enhances the expence of landing up, or forming the flopes 
to the bridge. From the habits which neceffity has ina 
great meafure introduced with canal bridge-makers, of ufing 
only the beft materials, performing the work with great 
care, and not ftriking their centres too foon, fuch bridges are 
found to ftand tolerably well, although very far removed 


from an equilibration figure; yet initances are not wanting 
on mott canals of their fettling, and even falling down in 
fome cafes. A kind of brick bridges have long fince come 
into almott general ufe on canals, of which we have given a 
plan, fection, and perlpective view. See Cawars, Plate 1V. 
figs. 40, 41, and 42. ‘Lhe form of thefe bridges is well 
calculated for faving of materials, and giving ftrength at the 
fame time, the whole of the walls being more or lefs batter- 
ing, and the fide walls are fplaying’ outwards at their ends, 
to make the entrance on to the bridge the more eafy, by 
which the fide walls are rendered curving inwards in every 
part. Inthe building of bridges the utmott care muft be 
taken to fink the foundations down to found ftuff, or to 
drive piles on which to begin the work ; it is a good prac- 
tice to have wedge like or arching bricks made, on purpole 
to ufe after a certain number of courfes of key bricks, or 
thofe forming the fofits of the arch, and to introduce obli- 
que courfes of bricks for the more effeétual tying of the 
work together, as we have mentioned in {peaking of tun- 
nels. Large bricks made of the beft earth and well burnt, 
fhould alfo be ufed, placed on edge upon the top of the 
walls of the bridges, as a coping, unlefs very good ftone is 
near at hand, the top corners of the coping bricks or ttones 
fhould be carefully rounded off in the making, in order that 
the fame may prefent as few angles as poflible for the wea- 
ther or the traffic to catch hold of. 

We have before mentioned the care which ought to be 
taken in every inftance, to find ftuff with the lealt poffible 
expence of moving it, for landing up the bridges; from 
thefe having, in fome inftances, been left too fteep for the 
convenient and fafe ufe of the public; it has not been un- 
common, in later aéts, to make provifions on thefe fubjects ; 
on the Grand Weflern it is enaGted, that the afcents to the 
bridges fhall not exceed 24 inches in a yard, and on the 
Wilts and Berks this rife is limited to 3 inches in the yard at 
the moft. The width of the carriage-way, on the bridge, 
in the narrowelt places, is alfo fixed in fome aéts, where- 
in we have feen 12 feet mentioned as a limit in fome 
cafes. We have before obferved, that the canal ought, if 
pra@ticable, to be conducted into deepifh cutting, wherever 
a brick or ftone bridge is to be ereéted, in order that the 
ftuff may be thereby procured, for landing up each fide of 
the bridge, and that the abutments of the bridge may be the 
more folid, and the foundations more likely to reach found 
ftuff, without an extra depth of walling, or the neceflity of 
piling for fuch purpofe. On this account it is, that the tail 
of a lock generally prefents a proper place for a bridge, and 
where the walling, which muft have been made for wing- 
walls, below the lower lock-gates, is avoided, or turned to 
account in the bridge. In places, where from the great 
traffic that is to be expe&ted, or-other caufe, a towing-path 
will be wanted on both fides of the canal, the bridges fhould 
be made on a feale large enough to admit of a towing-path 
on both fides under the bridge, as in the two or three bridges 
neareft to Paddington bafon, on the Grand Funéton. 

For occupation, or accommodation bridges, and even on 
fome public roads, as on the Sankey canal, and others, a 
kind of {wing or {wivel bridge has in general been adopted, 
of which fome mention has been made under our article 
Braince. See fig. 43 Canals, PlateVII. A flat platform 
of wood ftrongly framed together, covered with planks, 
and having fide rails, is prepared, wide enough for the 
purpofes of a bridge, and about half as long again as 
the canal is wide, in the contracted walled part intended for 
the {wing bridge. One end of the platform for this 
bridge is framed as light as can be confiftent with ftrength, 
and the other very heavy, with provifion for owing pa 
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ftones or pigs of caft iron therein, fo that the fame will 
re{t in equilibrio on a point at about one-fifth of its length 
from the heavy end; under this point, alarge circular plate 
or ring of calt iron is fixed, having a fmooth cireular hollow 
funk therein. An exaGly fimilar plate is embedded, and 
firmly fixed on the folid wall at the fide of the canal, except 
that this laft has a ftrong iron centre or point ftanding up, to 
enter a hole funk in the upper plate to receive it. On this 
pin the bridge is fufpended in equilibrio, and in order that no 
impediment may arife to turning the bridge round, when its 
balance is by any circumftance dettroyed, a number of 
fmooth caft iron balls, of two and a half or three inches 
diameter, are placed in the circular groove or hollow ring 
in the two plates, which a&t cffeciually as rollers for leffen- 
ing the friction between the circular plates, in turning the 
bridge on and off the canal; or, a ring containing feveral 
rollers (fig. 45 and 47), is fubftituted inftead of the iron 
balls above-mentioned, between the lower and upper plates 
Jigs. 44 and 46. A recefs is formed on the bank juft to receive 
the bridge, when a boat is to pafs, and when the bridge is 
turned acrofs the canal, each end of the bridge (which ends are 
rounded tuto circular ares, {truck fromthe centre pin), flideson 
to a fimilar circular recefs in the road, with a firm bearing 
ata very {mall diftance below the ends of the bridge, when it is 
in equilibrium, on the centre pin and balls or rollers; by this 
arrangement it happens, that the heavielt loaded carriage croff- 
ing the bridge, is not able to deprefs either end of the bridge 
on which it pailes, in any fenfible degree. The engineer 
fhould carefully avoid the ufe of thefe {wing, or indeed 
of any moveable bridge, where the towing-path is to change 
from one fide of the canal to the other, becaufe the bridge 
mutt remain acrofs the canal until a barge in paffing, is got 
near enough for the towing-horfe to crofs over the bridge, 
and the bridge muft then be turned off the canal before the 
boat can pafs, and it continually happens, unlefs the towing- 
line is of great length, or is caft off at fome diftance before 
the boat arrives at the bridge, or the greateft dexterity is 
ufed, that the boat itrikes the bridge before it can be turned 
off the canal into its recefs: where feveral boats are clofely 
following each other, there difficulties are much increafed, 
and great delay mutt take place, or the bridge will foon be 
knocked to pieces. Swivel or turn bridges have fometimes 


been erected on the towing-path fide, but they form there’ 


a molt ferious obitacle to the towing of boats ; and on that 
account are generally placed on the off bank, and as no 
methods have hitherto been brought into general ufe, of 
turning on or fhutting fuch bridges for perfons to pafs over 
them, except the perions, or fome others, are at the time, 
on the fame bank of the canal on which the bridge ftands, in 
order to turn it over the canal; this has occafioned the 
neceffity of claufes in every a, or fet of bye-laws, requiring 
boat-men always to fhut to every {wing-bridge, or draw- 
bridge, as foon as their boat has pafled. The great lofs of 
time and labour in thus continually turning the bridges on 
and off, the wear that fuch continual ufe occafions, and the 
frequent damage which fuch bridges fuftain from boats ftrik- 
ing againit them, if, by the leait delay of the boat-men or acci- 
dent, they are not turned off before the boat gets up; have 
occationed our thinking a good deal on the fubje&, in hopes 
of devifing fome method of turning the bridge on when 
wanted, from either fide of the canal ; becaufe fuch a con- 
trivance would authorife the alteration of the prefent regula- 
tions, and require each {wing-bridge to be left open, and 
out of the way of the navigation, except during the time 
that it was actually in ufe, by perfons or carriages pafling 
over it: another material evil would thereby alfo be re- 
medied, that is, the difficulty which now exifts of prevent- 


ing the farmers’ cattle, in the fields on the off fide of the 
canal, from pafling over the bridges, and efcaping along the 
towing-path, without an expenfive circle of fencing anda 
gate to feparate the bridges from the fields, for no gate or ob- 
itacle can conveniently be made on the towing-path fide to 
obitrué their paflage. Chains and pulleys under the canal, 
and motion conveyed upon Bramah’s patent principle, ia 
pipes under the fame, were confidered among others, as the 
means of turning the bridge on, when wanted; but, our 
{peculations hereon were, happily, at the moment of writing 
this (October 1805,) interrupted by the information of a 
method, which was fuccefsfully brought into praétice very 
lately, by Mr. Benjamin Bevan, the engineer upon the mid- 
dle diftrict of the Grand Fun@ion canal, viz. near the fteam- 
engine on the Wendover branch, where a {wing-bridge of 
the common conitruétion, with a railing or fence on each 
fide of it, has an addition made to it, on the fide that is 
next the canal when the bridge is open, or in its recefs, at 
about three-fourths of its length, from the centre pin on 
which the whole turns; this confifts of a jib like that of a 
crane, or the bars that are fometimes ufed. for {topping 
carriages at the ends of ftreets: an upright piece of wood 
is hung by two hooks and thimbles, like thofe of a common 
gate, to the flandard or upright on the fide of the bridge ; 
to the top of this a rail of 4 or 5 feet long is fixed horizontally, 
{upported by a brace underneath, from near the bottom 
of the upright piece; on the top of the horizontal piece 
are two ftrong ftaples fixed, adapted to receive the thicket 
end of a very flender and light pole, fuch as are ufed for the 
handles of hay-rakes, but they muit be longer, and rather 
larger for wide canals; a nail drove in between the ftaples 
through the pole fixes the fame, and makes it form a light 
and eafily renewable continuation of the top rail quite acrofs 
the canal, fo that a perfon, wanting to crofs the bridge from 
the towing-path, can take iuold of the end of the pole and 
pull by the fame, and thereby turn the bridge over the ca- 
nal; or, if a perfon has croffed the bridge towards the tow- 
ing-path, he can with equal facility take hold of the end of 
the pole and fhove the bridge round to the other fide. The 
hinges of the jib that carry the pole are fo adapted, that the 
pole has a tendency to hang direétly acrofs the canal, to the 
moft convenient point for being taken hold of; but, at the 
fame time it is with the leaft force turned round on its 
hinges until it is brought along-fide of the bridge, and quite 
out of the way of boats that are pafling. . This very fimple 
and cheap apparatus, we are told, anfwers effe€tually ; no 
impediment 1s offered to the horfe or towing-line; but 
when a boat arrives, whatever part thereof ftrikes againft 
the pole, it recedes and fuffers the boat to pafs, and then © 
by its own weight refumes its fituation acrofs the canal, 
ready for turning the bridge. The folid part of the jib is 
not made long enough to be liable to be ftruck by the boat, 
or a man ftanding thereon ; and_poles in plenty, of the pro- 
per fize and length, can be in readinefs, for replacing in a mi- 
nute any pole which is worn out or broken by accident. 
Bridges which have no towing path under them, prefent 
a great obftacle to towing, becaufe the line muft in thofe 
cales be caft off from the barge; except, occapation bridges, 
like the wooden one at Rotterdam in Holland, could be in-~ 
troduced, where the bridge, we are told, confifts of two fepa- 
rate fegments, each fupported firmly on its own bank, and 
leaving a flit quite acrois the bridge for the towing-maft to 
pafs through, and thus they avoid cafting off of the line: 
this flit need not be fo wide but that foot paffengers can 
with eafe and fafety itep acrofs it; and, on the’ pafiage of 
horfes or carriages, a moveable flap turning qhite flat back 
upon hinges, might be turned over to complete the road. 
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Where {wivel bridges of great width and flrength are re- 

vired, and need but feldom to be turned off, as for admit- 
tiny fhips at high waterto the We/ /ndia and London Docks, 
double wooden or catt iron {wivel bridges are in ufe, with a 
moveable frame under cach part, conilituting parts of the 
ribs of the bridge, which frames turn on wi or joint, 
and are’taken up or fufpended by a ferew at the other end, 
to clear the walls of the bnidge when the fame is to be turned 
off; and which, when the bridges are turned over to meet 
in the middle, can be let down by turning a winch, fo as to 
full in flrony grooves prepared m the copings of the walls, and 
complete the abutments of the ribs of the bridge, as {lrongly 
almott as a fixed wooden or iron bridge could be mede ; an 
excellent example of which may be feen in Wapping itreet, 
crofling the entrance to the London Docks, as mentioned un- 
der the article Bripce. It appears that Mr. 7. Shad ae! 
was rewarded for fome improvements to fwivel-bridges which 
he fuggetted to the Society of Aris. See their Tran/aczions, 
vol. xml. page 227. 

Draw-Bridges are not uncommon as accommodation 
bridges on fome canals ; the frame or platform of them, with 
their fide rails attached, 1s moveable on {trong hinges upon 
the top of the wall or one fide of the canal, and when down 
fhuts into a groove prepared on the oppofite wall, fo as to 
prefent no projection or obftacle to the road over it. Vor 
railing thefe bridges, two tlrong and tall pofls are fixed up- 
right on the bank of the canal a little behind the hinges of 
the bridge ; on the top of thefe poits are two very long and 
tapering pieces of timber called balance. beams, which turn 
on a linge near their middle, their fmall ends being con- 
netted by chains to the further end of the bridge, to which 
the thick ends of the balance-beams are made to be a coun- 


terpoife, by means of lead or iron nailed on to the fame if 


neceffary; when the bridge is fhut, or prepared for pafling 
over, the balauce-beams refi nearly horizontal, there being 
a chain attached to the thick end of each, which hang down 
and can be reached by a men or boy, and by pulling at 
which, he can rear the bridge up upon its-hinges for boats 
or veffels to pafs. For crofling the Docks in Liverpool in 
different places, very large draw-bridges are in ufe, fup- 
pofed to be the largeit m England. - But we are informed 
by Mr. Rennié, an engincer of the firft eminence, that 
he has feen- much larger draw-bridges in France. On 
the Korth and Clyde canal the diaw-bridges are double, 
meeting in the middle of the canal when fhut down. It ap- 
pears that the Chinele have a dort ef draw, or rather fliding 
bridges over the piers of the floodgates of their canals, 
Which, to prevent interruption to the matls of veffels, are 
conttrudied fo as to be eafily withdrawn when veffels are 
about to pals; they are flat wooden bridges, narrow and 
light, reiting on rollers fixed in ther frame, and running 
on a couple of loofe {pars that are withdrawn after the 
bridge. Wooden bridges are very often wanted for carrying 
the towing-path over the entrances to decks, or the fide 
branches of a canal, and from their great fpan, to avoid a 
narrow place at the curning; thefe are often attended with 
confiderable expence; they fhould be conitruéted of very 
found and durable timber, well trufled, and as light as is 
- confiftent with ftrength, as they are feldom made wide 
enough to be ufed except by men and horfes. We cannot 
too often advife that brides of wood or iron, and {lone 
ones aHo of large fpan, thould be wider at the abutments, 
and diminifh by a proper curvature of the fides to the middle, 
to prevent the itrain of the materials on a fudden lateral 
impulfe, from canfing them to give way and cripple fide. 
ways. bet 
Pe rin and enterprife of Britifh artilts have given 
ov. VI. 


rife within the lat zo-years to an improvement of the fra 
importance to river navigation, by the introduétion of ea// 
iron bridges of great {pan and height, by the adoption o 
which, 1 favourable fituations, thips may be admitted fur 
ther up into our large rivers; and in almoft every cafe, th 
impediments to navigation thay be removed that are occa 
fioned by the narrownefs and lowncfs of the arches of ow 
old flone bridges, which not only eyclude or interrupt th 
towing path and neceflitate barges to lower their maths, but 
in general caufe fuch a fallin the water, owing to the defi 
ciency of their water-way, as to be dangcrous and impaflabl: 
at particular tates of the river. Near Coalbro k.dale on the 
Severn river this improvement was firlt carried into effet, as 
particularly defcribed in our article BDripcr. A perteét 
model of this bridge, which is 1004 feet fpan and 45 high 
within the arch, was prepared by Mr, Abraham Darbi, 
who caft the. fume, and piefented to the Society of Arts, 
in whofe collection it: may be feen by anyone who zpplics 
in the Adelphi: fee their Tiranfa@ions, vol. vi. pages 2 2 
and 232. Dbwildwas bridge of iron over. the Severn, within 
two miles of the form-r, we have ‘already défcribed in the 
article referred to, avd have only to add, that Mr. Thomas 
Telford, the engineer of this bridge, has given a plate of the 
‘fame in Plymiley’s Agricultural Report of Shropfiire, page 310. 
Yor the principles on which the Wearmouth bridge, whicl 
we have defcribed, is formed, Mr. Rowland Berdoa on 
the 18th September 175 took out a patent, which fee in 
the Repertory, vol. v. page 361, where a view of this very cu- 
rious ftructure will allo be found. We are forry to add that 
we heard lately in converfation, that this bridge has fhewn 
{fymptoms of twifling or giving way fide-ways, which have 
greatly alarmed fome perfons for its fafety. The caft iron 
bridges at Bridgewater on the Parret river, and at Staines 
on the Zhames, have been mentioned in our article referred 
to above; the latter, owing to the miftaken economy of 
the truftees, in having vawts made in the abutments, which 
cught to have been of folid mafonry, gave way, and has 
been entirely taken down, as the new ftone bridge erected 
before it, was obliged to be from the fame canfe. We can- 
not enough admire the prudent precautions of the fele& 
committee of the Houfe of Commons in 1800, who invefti- 
gated the different propofals for rebuilding of London bridge. 
(See Zilloch’s Piilofophical Mag. vol. x. page 13.) They 
confulted the opinions of the mo& eminent profeffional men, 
and had a wery accurate fet of models, conttru&ted in brafs 
by Mr. Berge, the fucceffor to the celebrated Ram den, un- 
der the diretion of Mr. Aicuaod, for iiluftrating the nature 
and properties of equilibrium arches. One of the dcefigns 
which were prefented to this committee, and which has 
fince been engraved by Mr. Wi/fon Lowry and publifhed, is 
that of Meffrs. Telford and Douglas, for a fingle areh of caf 
iron of Goo feet {pan, and rifing 65 feet above high-water 
mark : as this fcheme has not-yet, nor ever may be carried 
into execution, it would bé {welling the prefent article teo 
much to detail the excellent provifions which the contrivers 
had made, for the execution and flability of this grand work, 
We proceed, therefore, to mention, that Mr. Fulton, in his 
treatife fo often before quoted, has given deligns (plates 14, 
15, and 16), and explained the principles, page 120, of 
different bridges of caft iron. On the 24th May 1796, Mr. 
James Jordan took out a patent for conitruing bridges 
which thould be fufpended from ribs of iron above: fee Re- 
pertory, vol. vi. page 220, and on the 7th February 1797, 
Mr. Yeha Nafb obtained a patent for a method of conftrué- 
ing bridges ot hollow quoins of iron, that can be filled with 
mafonry or other folid matters after the bridge is put toge- 
ther ; the piers of bridges he propofes in like manner to con- 
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flruét of hollow cafes of iron, to be filled with mafonry after 
they are brought to their proper places: fee Repertory, vol. 
vi. page 361. Of wooden bridges for large and navigable 
rivers, we have given an example in the once: juftly famous 
Schaffhaufen bridge over the Rhine, in our article Barpce. 
Mr. Fulton mentions a very famous one at Weitingen in Swit- 
zerland ; and has given us defigns for bridges for newly fet- 
tled and woody countries, wherein large timbers dowelled 
together, fupply the place of key-ftone, above which the 
platform for the road is to be fupported. The fame gentle- 
man has propofed in conftructing the above kind, or iron 
bridges that are very flat and low, to obtain the neceffary 
ftability of tie butments, by continuing the line of key- 
timbers or ribs with their proper curvature for fome diitance 
into the bank on each fide. We have before fpoken, under 
the article Bripce, of the psoper form of the projeGing 
angles of the piers ofa bridge, and fhewn that for navigable 
rivers, fharp corners fhould be avoided, from the damage 
that fuch might do to the boats and veffels. 

Bridges will be wanted in the conftruétion of rail-ways for 
carrying the rail-road over rivers, fudden valleys or roads ; 
fome of thefe may require caft-iron arches; fome of them 
mutt be of ftone or brick ; but oftener, fuch may with pro- 
priety be conitructed of wood, taking care that they are 
effeCiually truffed, or formed on the bett principles, alfo 
that the joints are effectually fecured from wet, and the 
whole covered with a coating of mineral tar or paint, to be 
renewed from time to time to keep ont the weather. One 
other thing remains to be mentioned refpeGiing bridges, i. e. 
owing to the contraction of the canal and curvature of the 
towing-path at a bridge, the towing lines are apt to fret and 
wear away the corners of the bridges, occationing alfo a 
great walte in ropes: for remedying this, light hollow cy- 
linders of wood are placed upright, or nearly fo, according 
as the wall is upright or battering, at all the corners of the 
bridges or other obftruétions to the dire&i line of the tow- 
ing-path ; thefe cylinders being hung on centres or pivots, 
at top and bottom, they turn round by the ation of the 
rope, and prevent friction and wear. 

The Towing-Path, -horfe-path, or hauling-way of a ca- 
nal, fhould always be on the lower fide if prafticable, the 
traffic on the fame having a tendency to confolidate the new 
made bank, to prevent the accumulation of weeds and the 
harbour of vermine, that by lodging in and perforating the 
bank might endanger the fame. ‘The towing-path fhould 
change as little as pofftble from one fide of the canal to the 
ether, and when this is unavoidable, it fhould be always 
done at fome fixed bridge, to avoid the inconveniencies befare 
pointed out; the change ought never to be made in deep- 
cutting. as has been done near Tring on the Grand Func- 
‘The towing-path ought never to be interrupted if the 
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fame can be avoided; and, befides having a way under all 


bridges (except thofe where a change of iides is to be made) 
we hope to fee the example followed, which has been fet at 
Atcham on the Shrew/bury, and Newbold on the Oxford 
canals, of continuing the towing-path through the tunnels, 
wherever the fame fhall appear practicable. On the pro- 
pofed Bude and Launceften canal, it was tended to forma 
towing-path on both fides; a hint that may prove very ufe- 
ful in fome fituations of greater traffic, than there ever was 
likely to be on this canal. It is often provided in the aét, 
that the towing-path may be ufed by the owners and occu- 
piers of land on the line as a bridle-way, or as a drift-way 
tor their cattle; as oa the 4/kby de la Zouch, Grantham, 
Leicefterfpire and Northampion/bire Union, Oakham, &c. Fre- 
guently, permiffion is given to perfons to ufe the towing-path 
as a foot-path or bridle-road, and we think it would in fome 


inftances be proper to obtain the power of levying a {mail tolf 
on horfe paflengers ; if the company fhould at any future time 
fee itright by public notice to permit their towing-path to be 
fo ufed. It feems inapplicable tothe purpofe of a towing-path, 
to make public drift-ways of them in any cafe, on account 
of the damage which loofe cattle would do to the banks 
and fences, and the impediments which droves of cattle 
would prefent to the hauling-horfes and lines. In forming 
the towing-path, care muft be taken to make the ground 
found, and to cover it with a proper thicknefs of good gra- 
vel; and we cannot but recommend the raking or forting of 
this as it is laid on, throwing the large or irregular ilores 
forward to be covered with better gravel; fo that the fur- 
face may be {mooth and even, without rough and large 
{tones to throw the horfes down, and render the ufe of the 
path unpleafant. On the duke of Bridgewater’s canal, 
where proper materials for road-making are very fearee, the 
fhale and flates, or refufe coals from the mines are brought 
out and calcined, or burnt in very large heaps, the cinders 
of which are ufed for making and repairing the towing-paths 
upon his canal. The height of the towing-path ought not 
to be lefs than one foot, or more than two or three feet 
above the furface of the water, or top-water line. 

The fencing of the fides of a canal is a bufinefs deferving 
of more attention than has been ufually paid to the fame. 
Quick-fet or other live fences ought by all means to be made, 
except in the cafe of a rocky country, where good and du- 
rable walls can be built at an eafy expence: rail or pale 
fences are very improper, except in and near towns, on account 
of their heavy expence in repairs. The continual weeding 
which quick-fences require, the great injury which the 
plants fuftain from weeds, if the fame are at any time fuf- 
fered to grow up, and the damage which the pulling or 
hoeing up of weeds fo repeatedly, do, in wearing away the 
foil, and more or lefs expofing the roots of the quicks, and 
befides thefe, the plants being often wounded in their tender 
bark by the hoes ufed by the weeders, are moft ferious dif- 
ficulties in the raifing of quick-fences, wherever our experi- 
ence has extended, except in the north-eaftern parts of Nor- 
folk, where the fpirited and intelligent tenants, that there 
abound, have a method of raifing fences, which they are 
continually doing during the currency of their leafes, that 
we are happy, in this initance, of being able to mention, be- 
caufe it has not yet, we believe, appeared in print. The 
line of an intended hedge and ditch being marked out, the 
firft ftep is to collect carefully all the top-foil or vegetable 
mould into a ridge where the centre of the bank is to be, 
and if this vegetable mould proves too abundant, the extra 
quantity is thrown into heaps further off, in order to be 
mixed with dung, or carted to fome parts of the land, which 
wants a greater ftaple of mould. This done, a row of fpits 
or lumps of earth out of the ditch are laid carefully im the 
front of the bank, and on thefe, when reduced to a regular 
line by paring with the fpade, the white-thorn fets are placed a 
little inclining upwards, at about four or {ix inches apart ; care 
is taken in laying in the fets, that their roots are bedded in 
the vegetable mould, that is to form the centre of the bank ; 
when this is done, another row of fpits or lumps is dug out 
of the bottom of the ditch, and laid upon the quicks, which 
being patted down and levciled at top with the fpade as be- 
fore ; another row of quick-fets is laid in, taking care that 
each plant in the upper row is over a {pace in the lower one, 
and that their roots are inclofed in the top-foil.. Other 
fods are then dug out of the ditch and piled up, with the 
proper flope or batter, until the bank is raifed to the 
intended height; the vegetable mould is then drefled up 
into a regular bank at the back, and the remainder of ae 
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ftull from the ditch is thrown over, and is afterwards care- 
fully {pread and laid up againtt the back of the bank, fo as 
entirely to enclofe the vegetable foil in a cafe of dead earth, 
or {tuff taken from below, where cultivation has depofited 
the feeds, or nature the viviparous roots of fuch plants. 
Still further to accomplith this exclufion of the foil in the 
bank, from the action of the fun, aiv, and other flimulauts to 
vegetation, at a proper feafon in the {pring, a quantity of 
dead earth is pared up from the bottom of the ditch, and 
worked and chopped about, until it is in the flate of puddle, 
before deferibed. ‘he tops of the quicks are cut off nearly 
even with the ground, after which, a labourer care fully 
platters every part of the face of the bank with this pre- 
pared or puddle-like fluff; and after it is laid on, having a 
pail-full of water at hand, to wet his irene if neceflary, he 
works this platter about, giving the flat furface of his [pade 
exatly the circular and plaftering motions that plaflerers ufe 
when at work on a ceiling or wall, If it fhould appear that 
frofts have mouldered down, or injured the facing of the bank, 
the fame is carefully-repaired and worked again, as above, 
before the feafon for the vegetation of the quicks. As foon 
as the white-thorns have put forth theirleaves in the fpring, 
a careful labourer walks along the ditch, with a knife in his 
hand, and wherever a plant is mifling, from among thofe 
which have fhot forth, he digs in the point of his knife with 
care, to find and releafe the top of the fety which other- 
wife might be f{mothered and contined by the plaltering of 
the bank, he benefit of this procedure is inconceivably 
great, in almolt totally preventing the growth of weeds, 
and in confining the moifture in the vegetable mould from 
efcaping in dry feafons. At a time in the. fummer, when 
every part of the furface was covered with vegetation, we 
have with pleafure examined fome miles in length of quicks 
treated in this manner, aud although the quicks had made 
the finelt fhoots which could be imagined, not a veltige of 
vegetation of any kind befides was to be found on the bank ; 
and thus, with proper care in renewing the plaftering or 
workiag of the bank, many of them remain until the quick 
is grown up to be a fence ; and it is almoft literally true, 
that weeding is here uaneceflary, although no foil can be 
more congenial to, or worfe ftored with the feeds of annual 
weeds, than fome of thofe were of which we have been 
fpeaking. The ditches are made deep, and the fides of 
them as fteep as the foil will ftand in the general, fo that 
dead or guard fences are generally omitted on that fide; 
and fo they are often on the other, or back fide, and a prick- 
hedge is fubftituted, which, with care, and the letting of 
fheep only loofe in fuch fields, anfwers the purpofe very 
well. Some time before the bank is made up to the intended 
height, the labourer goes along upon the top of it, fhovels 
off the loofe top, and treads down the top of the bank fo as 
to form a flat of perhaps 12 or 14 inches wide; into the 
centre of this he {trikes in his fpade, and gives the fame a 
lunging motion, fo as to open a narrow and deep notch ; 
this operation he repeats, until a notch of this fort is opened 
the whole length of the bank; he then proceeds to itick 
this with fhort and rough bufhes, fo clofe asto make a com- 
plete hedge; he then throws up out of the ditch as. much 
ituff againft the bufhes as will lay on the plane or top, in 
which the hedge is ftruck, and beats the fame down ftrongly 
with his fpade; the fame procefs is followed at the back of 
the hedge, by which thefe buthes are fo fecurely fet into the 
bank, that they will often ttand until the quick is become a 
fence ; in places where the deftruGtive pilfering of the poor 
is properly repreffed. Some may perhaps confider us as 
going here too far into the fubjeét of fencing, but we requeft 
of fuch to confider how important the fubjeét is to a canal- 


company, which may have to raife much more than a hundred 
miles in length of quick-fences, a9 was the cafe a few years 
aro with the Grand Junftion canal company, and fome others, 
fome of whom are {till feeling the very heavy burden of 
weeding their quicks two, three, or four times annually ; 
which an adoption of the above principles would, we are 
certain, have tended to reduce mott materially. See ou 
articles IncLosinc, Fencina, &c. 

The quick for a canal ought to be placed a little above 
the level of the towing-path, and be feparated therefrom by 
a fmall ditch, to prevent the towing-horfes from biting o1 
trampling on the quick ; but the principal ditch, where the 
fudden falling away of the off-bank does not anfwer the fame 
purpofe, ought invariably to be on the field fide, for keep- 
ing the farmers’ cattle at a proper diflance from the quick, 
and to check their attempts at jumping through or over it. 
The quick ouglit not to be placed too near the towing-path, 
and the hedges fhould be carefully cut and plafhed about 
every twelfth year, both to preferve them vigorous and in 
good growth, ard alfo to preferve the towing path clear. 
On the Oxford canal, near Braunfton, we remember that 
the hedges were fo grown over the towing-path, im the year 
1799, that it was quite dangerous riding along, and the 
horfes were driven fo near the cdze of the canal, by the in. 
trufion of the bafhes on the path, that the bank was fuffer- 
ing materially. In places where the canal is embanked, it 
will be proper to piace the hedge at the bottom of the flope, 
in order to enable the company the better to prevent the 
growth of rank and large weeds, and the confequent har- 
bouring of vermin, which would lodge in the bank: fteep 
embankments might. alfo be materially damaged by the 
treading of cattié on their fides. Through common fields, 
or very large paltures, it is fometimes not neceflary to fence 
off the towing-path therefrom, but at the boundaries or 
entry to fuch fields, a gate is placed in the towing-path, to 
prevent the intermixture or efcape of the cattle ; and gene- 
rally thefe gates are double, falling rather forcibly towards 
each other, by which conftruétion the cattle are prevented 
from pufhing, or the wind from blowing open the gates, a9 
would otherwife often happen. 

At the-termination of every principal eftate or farm that 
adjoins the towing-path, it is ufnal to place a fwing gate 
acrofs the famz, to prevent cattle getting away, in cafe 
they fhould break, er by accident get into the towing-path. 
Cylinders fhould be placed, as before deferibed, againft each 
of thefe gates for the towing-line to run upon; aid fide rails 
fhould be placed inclining up to the top of the polls, to af- 
filt the rope in getting over the fame. 

Draining is another expenfive bufinefs, of which a canal 
company will have a good deal to perform, in moft cafes. 
Soon after a canal is filled with water, and often fooner on 
the upper lide, owing to the courfe of the land-{prings, and 
thofe of a more permanent charafter being intercepted by the 
puddle-ditches, wet places will appear on the land, which 
would, if negleéted, become unfit for cultivation ; thefe are 


- often of conliderable extent below the canal; and the com- 


mittee of the canal company muft not be furprized at hearing 
the farmers attribute many wet places in {uch jituations, to 
the foakage of their canal, that really are not affeéted there- 
by. It would be of ufe, and the fource of much fatisfac- 
tion, if the refident zngineer were to note down in his book 
all the wet and {pringy places that appeared on the floping 
land, below the level of the canal for a eonfiderable diftance, 
and the condition cr run of water from each before the ca- 
nal was made ; becaufe the appearance of new queaches, as 
the farmers in many parts call them, or the increafe or en- 
largement of others, is often the firft and only indication of 
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an increafing and hurtful leak from the canal. ‘The com- 
mittee fhould not be nice in drawing the line, as to the ex- 
tent of draining which they order to be done ; but it would, 
on the contrary, be highly to the credit of their concern, 
and the intere(t of future canal fchemes, to bear the whole 
or a portion of the expence of effectually draining all the 
land, whofe wetnefs could, even in miftaken prejudice, be 
afcribed to their canal. The execution of thefe operations 
ought not to be confined to the quackery of boring a hole 
here and there in a trench, without any theory or meaning 5 
but the refident engineer, or fome profeffional man employed 
exprefsly for the purpofe, fhould, by a judicious application of 
his experience and knowledge of the rata inevery place, apply 
that particular method of draining, as to the fituation and 
depth of the drains, &c. which every fpot may require. 
And thefe operations are more various and important than 
what any perfon, who has not made the fubje& his particu- 
lar ftudy, can pofiibly be aware,of. See ourarticle Drain- 
inc. There is a danger attending drains made near a canal, 
from fats or moles working their way unobferved beneath 
the furface, between the drain and the canal; for detecting 
which, or other leaks, it will be proper for the refident en- 
sineer to enter in his book a minute defcription of the fitu- 
ation of the mouth or vent of every drain, choofing fituations 
for the fame, when they are made, in ditclies, where they 
can be readily got at, and not be liable to be damaged by 
time, or the treading of cattle. The length and direction 
of every branch of under-drain which vents at that mouth, 
fhould be noted down, and the quantity of water which the 
drain difcharges fhould alfo be carefully eftimated, at fome 
fhort diftance of time after the fame is finifhed ; and a regu- 
jar and periodical infpe¢tion of thefe drain-mouths by the 
engineer with his book in his hand fhould be made, by which 
any feeret leak could hardly fail of being detefted. It is al- 
moit unneceffary to point out the importance of an attention 
to thefe circumitances, in fituations where water is very 
fearce. 

The conflrudlion of Boats for canals and rivers requires 
fome notice in this place. Mr. Chapman, who has given 
fome excellent directions refpecting the form of boats leatt 
liable to overfet or be injured by heeling, has very properly 
oblerved (Ob/ervations, p. 102.), that the area of a crofs 
{e&tion, of a boat to be ufed on a canal, cught not to ap- 
proach fo near to the area of a crofs feGion of the water in 
the canal as t to 3, or confiderable inconvenience will arife, 
both from the increafed refiftance of the boat, and the da- 
mage to the banks, from the counter current to fill up the 
fpace the boat leaves in her rear. This circumitance re- 
quires particular attention, particularly in boats that are to 
move quick, like the pafiage-boats from Manchefter and 
Paddington, on Bridgewater’s and the Grand Fundion canals: 
in the former of thefe, we obferved a conftant elevation of 
the water before the paflage boat, as it moved along, of at 
Jealt 9 inches, and perhaps more than a foot at times ; and 
the rapidity with which the water ran backwards, between 
the beat and the fides of the canal, appeared to have a moit 
deftru Give efleét upon the latter, particularly on the towing- 
path fide; and often this was laid quite under water, for 
confiderable diftances tegether, by the furge or wave oppo- 
tite to the head of the boat as it paffed along : while the la- 
bour of towing was molt. materially increafed. We regret 
that we had not>the means of afcertaining, how much the 
head of the boat was elevated upon this artificial wave in the 
general, and up which inclination the towing mules were 
conftantly drawing it. Some attention ought to be paid to 
the form of the head and forepart of the boat, with a view 
to its letting the water pafs freely off by its fide: flat headed 
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boats, and thofe whofe ends are re&tangular in particular, 
ought not to be towed faft, or great lols of labour and das 
mage to the banks will be the confequence, unlefs the canal 
is very wide and deep. It has been propofed to form boats 
fharp at one end and flat at the other, fo that the flat ends 
being joined, two of them may form a body, diminifhing pro- 
perly at each end, for eafy paffaye through the water, and for 
ftecrage. Mr. Nicholas King, an American, has propofed 
boats in four parts, that can be detached when the fame are 
to pafs an inclined plane, and be afterwards rejoined. Since 
the ufe of cait-iron has become fo general, Mr. Yohn Wil- 
kinfon has conftru&ted boats and barges of iron, fome of 
which are ufed on the Severn river, and others upon the dif- 
ferent canals in Staffordthire, Worcefterfhire, &c. Mr. 
Robert Fulton, in his Treatife, p. 31, has propofed and de- 
fcribed a kind of re€tangular boxes, with low wheels (or 
rather trucks, as the axle and them are to be caft in one 
piece) fixed under their bottoms, to be ufed upon canals 
in{tead of beats, on account of the ufe which he propofes to 
make of them, upon inclined planes and rail-ways, as well 
as on the water, as we have before mentioned. Mr. William 
Chapman, who has examined this fyftem particularly, in his 
Obfervaitons, has propofed and given drawings of wheeled- 
boats of a different conftru@tion, larger wheels let into the 
bottom of the boat being ufed; and his boats are fo con- 
trived, that feveral of them, linked together by their ends, 
can be ufed together either upon a canal, or a rail-way, or 
plane. The fame author has recommended and deferibed a 
kind of flat-bottomed boat, with a fingle or double rail-way 
on its floor, which he propofes to receive or difcharge a 
loading of rail-way waggons, as it lies in a fhallow dock, 
from which the water has been drawn, and to which it is to 
be again admitted when the boat is to float out into the 
eanal. For eafe in getting loaded waggons in and out of 
thefe boats, a pair of leaves, or water-tight flaps, are con- 
trived to let down, and permit the junétion of the fixed rail- 
way on the land and the part thereof that is on the floor of 
the boat. A curious method of fteering boats is in ufe on 
the Bedford, Qu/z, the Cam, and others of our eattern rivers : 
two boats are always ufed together, one of them having a 
ftrong pole, or bowfprit, projecting horizontally from above 
its prow ; this is brought over the ftern of the boat which 
is to go before it, and the prow or ftem of one boat is fatt- 
ened by a rope clofe to the ftern-poft of the other; to the 
firft boat the towing-line is fixed, and the bowfprit of the 
laft boat is ufed as a tiller to fet or retain the laft boat to any 
required angle with the fir, by which the laft boat aés- 
very effe€tually as a-rudder for fteering the firft. Mr. 
Chapman propoies to adopt this principle with fmail beats 
upon canals. ‘The weit-cquntry bargemen, on the ‘Thames, 
guide or {top their boats, as they are floating down the ftream 
by a long and itrong pole, with iron. prongs at bottom and 
a crois handle at top, round which they dexteroufly wrap 
a thort rope, faltened to the fide of the barge, when the pole 
has ftruck into the bottom ef the river. 

For fpeedily emptying the cargoes of fmall boats into 
larger veffels, Mr. Davis Dukart contrived, on the naviga- 
tion to the Dungannon Coilieries, te float’ his {mall boats. 
on to cradles or wheeled carriages, on which they were drag- - 
ged up a fhort inclined plane, and upon a rail-way conduéted 
over the barges in the bafon ; and then the boats could be 
turned over, and their contents fhot at once-into the barge. - 
A different method, as Mr. Chapman informs us, is practifed 
in South Wales: it confiits in continuing the canal (which 
may be a wooden trough) to the place of difcharge, and ter-. 
minating it on a caiflon, fufpended on a tranfverfe centre ;- 
the boat being arrived at its place, the end of the canal is - 
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clofed by a flop-gate, and the fmall quantity of water con, 
tained in the caiflon (which the bo it ould ay nearly as may 
be fill) being let out, the eaiffon with the boat in it may be 
turned over, as already deferibed. : 

_ The moving of Boats ne canals or narrow rivers, where 
failing is impracticable, hes always appeared atrended with 
sau ttdarable difficulties. Where the width and depth of 
water will admit, long oars have been ufed, worked by one 
or two men on each fide of the veflel, as is done on the coal- 
barges and lighters on the Thames in or near London. On 
the Tyne river at Neweallle, their keels are faid to have 
been in tife ever fince 1378, and are rowed by an immenfe 
oar on one fide, another being ufed at the fern to fleer by, 
and counteraét the tendency of this {lrange mode of rowing. 
Tt is faid that the large oar is hung by an iron ring, fo as to 
admit of its being laid on the gunwaic of the keel, when not 
in ufe, but not of its being removed. Owing to the want of 
any regular and proper path on which horfes could travel by 
the fides of rivers, the firtt hauling or towing of boats was per- 
formed by men, as {till continues to be the cafe on the canals 
of China; and in this country moft of our navigable rivers 
were without horfe towing-paths till of late years. Within our 
recollection, ten or fifteen men were fen tugging at the haul- 
ing-line of a barge on the Thames, in the meadows of 'T wick- 
enham. A good horfe-path now begins at Putney bridge, 
on the fouth fide, and continues uninterruptedly on one lide 
or other of the river to the extreme points of the navigation. 
Thefe effential appendages to navigation are but now com- 
pleting on the Severn river, which has been fo long famous 
for its navigation. The towing-path on many of our old 
navigations is continually interrupted and broken off, by mills 
and other ob{tacles, without any bridges for the crofling of 
the towing-horfes and boys. On the Oufe river, below Bed- 
ford, we have obferved the towing-path to be interrupted at 
the end of almoft every field, by high and dangerous ftiles, 
over which the ill-fated navigation-horfes have to leap, en- 
cumbered by their harnefs and the heavy rope. No regular 
path is maintained, in a great part of the dittance, by the 
owner of the navigation; but frequently the fine meadows 
there are cut up, by the track of the horfes being at a con- 
fiderable diftance from the river, acrofs the many bends that 
it has; and the farmer’s grafs, between this path and the 
river, is rendered ef little value, by the foiling and dragging 
of the hauling-rope over it 5 the banks of the river are alfo 
miferably worn away, by hauling fo far from, and confe- 
quently fo cbliquely to, the direction of the ftream. In 
many places, where the river 1s wide, there is no track for 
hauling, except along the bed of the river itfelf; where 
often the horfes, with a wretched boy upon one of them, are 
feen fometimes wading, and at others {wimming, along the 
courie of the river! Nothing is more common than feeing 
the horfes aud boy have to {wim over from one fide of the 
riyer to the other, when the havling-way changes 3 not un- 
frequently this 1s impracticable, from the total want of a way 
on either fide, and the poor horfes are obliged to leap from 
the bank, perhaps when ata confiderable height and diltance, 
into the head-room of the barge, to the great peril of their 
bones and neck: fhortly after, thefe wretched animals, and 
probably with a boy on their backs, are forced to jump out 
again, and perhaps plunge into the deep river and {wim on 
fhore, to refume their labour of towing. A correfpondent 
of Dr. Aaderfon has expatiated (Recreations, v. 318.) on 
the barbarous fight of fix horfes harnefled at length, towing 
a barge up the Zames above Putney, by a fingle line of in- 
fufficient length, by which the hind horles were in continual 
danger, in {pite of their utmolt exertions, of being precipi- 
tated into the river: what would this humane gentleman have 


faid, if his walk had been along the banks of the Ouf, on a 
piercing winter’s day ? It is owing, in a great meafure, to 
the enormous difficulties and expence of conttru€ting and 
maintaining a proper horfe-path by their fide, that the navi- 
gation of many of our rivers is fo imperfect. In all flat 
countries, except the river is embanked, as in Cambridgethire, 
Lincolnthire, &c. and without any wide wath or fore-ground 
within the banks, the towing-path often cannot be made up 
above the reach of the floods, but, during every floody fea- 
fon, will be under water and ufelefs ; and perhaps, when the 
water fubfides, it will be found carried away by the force of 
the current for great lengths together. On fome of our 
canals, the praétice at firlt prevailed of towing by men; and 
the fame fill continues on the Stroudwater canal, whofe tow- 
ing-path has files upon it, like thofe of a foot-path, at the 
divifions of different perfons’ lands. Horfes are now, in 
general, ufed for towing boats on our canals, except the late 
duke of Bridgewater’s, who reared a large and fine herd of 
mules, that were found to anfwer fo well, that none others 
are ufed to this day, we believe, on that canal. Except 
with pafflage-boats, and flies or packet-boate, for the ex- 
peditious conveyance of packages and parcels, the ufval rate 
of tracking or towing upon our canals is about 23 miles per 
hour, including the time loft in paffing the locks, which, if 
of 8 feet rife, will require about 54 minutes each. 

It is certain that there is hardly any limit to the load, 
which one horfe can move, in a number of barges attached 
together, when going with a proportionally flow pace; and 
this has occafioned fome canal advocates to affert that one 
horfe will, on a canal, draw as much as 60 on the road-s 
while Mr. Robert Mar/fhail has afferted, that horfes will not 
be able to move more than 15 miles per day with deep laden 
barges on a level canal. On molt of the widé canals itis 
ufual to employ a horfe to each barge, or to a pair of boats 
of half the width each that the barges are. It appears, that 
on the Keflzy canal, on Bridgewater's canal between Worfle 
aad Mancheiter, and others, feveral of the fmall boats in 
ufe thercon are linked together, and drawn by one horfe or 
mule ; there being projecting and fmooth rails provided on 
the Ketley, at all the convex points of the bank, to keep the 
boats in their proper track. Mr. Fulton has imagined, that15 
or 20 of his {mall rectangular boats, linked together, could 
be drawn by one horfe, and be kept in their proper line upon 
the canal by a man with a boot-hook walking by the fide of | 
them on the towing-path. Befides the methods of rowing 
and tracking, which we have been mentioning, on the Tyne, 
the Thames, and moft of our rivers, hitchers, fets, puys or 
poles, are ufed for fhoving of barges along: the gunwale of 
the keels or barges is made wide and convenicnt to walk 
upon, and the boatman, being at the head of the barge, fets 
his hitcher againft the bottom and fhoves againit it, walking 
along the gunwale of the barge until he has arrived at the 
ftern ; when he draws up his hitcher quickly; and returns te 
the head to repeat the fame operation, and this fometimes on: 
ove fide of the barge and fometimes on the other, unlefs there 
are two men fo employed, whofe equal a€tion could keep the 
barge in its direét courfe. This latt method might be more 
ufed than it is upon canals; but from the neceflity which 
mott of thenr have found, for prohibitory claufes in their ad, 
arainft the ufe of any pointed poles, particularly fuch as are 
fhod or tipped with iron, on account-of the damage which 
fiich often do, by penetrating and difturbing the hning and 
banks of the canal, and caufing it to leak. We have heard of 
an attempt lately, to introduce a kind of hitcher-iron on the 
Grand Fundion Canal, which fhould prefent a flat end or- 
furface, fufficient to prevent its penetrating the facing on the 
bottom or fides of the canal, and having a {mall turn up ar: 
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the point, which might remedy the loud complaints of the 
boatmen, at being debarred a hooked pole on board their 
boat, by which a comrade, who has the misfortune to fall 
overboard or into a lock, might be dragged up to. the fur- 
face of the water. We have thought that it might be worth 
while, particularly in:crooked and difficult parts of a ‘canal 
for hauling, and where rubble {tone or gravel is in plenty, 
when a wide canal is cutting, to form the covering of the 
lining, or the facing of the bottom, and perhaps of the lower 

art of the fides alfo, of gravel or rubble inftead of earth, 
and carefully to level and ram ‘or roll the fame down like a 
road, fothat hitchers might be‘ufed freely thereon as on the 
bottom of a river. ‘There would flill, however, require very 
ftri& and well enforced regulations, ‘to prevent the wells of 
the bridges, locks, tunnels, &c. from being pecked and 
greatly damaged by the poimts of the hitchers. Slide-rails 
will alfo be neceffary, in and near the locks or tunnels, as we 
have mentioned in {peaking of the Blifworth tunnel, which 
can, without damage to the walls, be removed, when de- 
cayed or worn out. Before we proceed to the fubjet, that 
has perhaps produced the greate{t number of unpractifed me- 
chanical inventions that are any where elfe to be found, we 
mean for maving boats by an impulfe from within or accom- 
panying them, we have one other thing to mention, viz. 
that Mr. Fames Fordan, in his patent of the 24th of May 
1796, for bridges, before quoted, has propofed the ufe of 
circulating chains acrofs an aqueduct bridge, for towing boats 
over the fame ; and avoiding the expence of the extra width 
for, or lateral fupport of, a towing-path thercon. 

The volumes of the machines approved by the Academy at 
Paris, and the cabinet ot M. de Servier, printed in 1719, 
contain plates and defcriptions of many different contrivances, 
defigned for propelling or rowing of boats on canals and rivers ; 
one kind of thele, which we fhall firft notice, depends upon 
gaining an impulfe or hold agaift the ground at the bottom 
of the river or canal; in one of which, a {mall boat moved 
by oars was propofed to be employed iin fucceflively carry- 
ing forwards and dropping anchors whofe ropes were to be at- 
tached to a horfe-gin on board of a barge, which was de- 
fizned to tow or drag a great number of others. In another, 
a {piked wheel was propofed to roll on the bottom of the 
canal, attached by a frame moveable on hinges at the ftern 
of a barge, where a roller turned by a winch, was to give 
motion to the {piked wheel and propel the barge, by 
means of an endlefs rope or chain. See alfo Walker's 
Le@ures, ato. page 350. A fecond kind depended upon 
the fame principles as an oar, except in the conftruction 
and mode of applying the power. On the zoth of July 
5796, Mr. Thomas Poits took out a patent, for the ufe of a 
large flap or oar, moving on au horizontal hinge, upon a 
framed lever at the flern of a barge, intended when the 
handle of this lever was lifted up by feveral men, to turn on 
its hinge and prefent but little refiftance; but on the defcent 
of the lever, its whole furface was by the action of the men 
at the lever, to be exerted on the water for propelling the 
barge : fee Repertory, vol. vi. p. 160. In the year 1801, Mr. 
Edward Steers tosk out a patent, of which we have feen 
cnly a fhort extract in the Monthly Magazine, vol. ix. p. 486, 
-yom which we underftand his invention ro differ but little 
from the above, except in having two paddles or oars. Mr. 
Robert Becifon took out a patent, for applying the principle 
of luffer-boards or venetian-blinds to feveral purpofes, which 
he has explained at length in his Efay printed in 1798 5 and 
at page 60, propofes to propel fhips by large oars or fins of 
this kind to be hung on the fides thereof by hinges, and 
worked by a lever, as a rudder is by its tiller; poles with 
{quare frames fixed on their ends, to puth againft the water 


behind the veffel are alfo defcribed. A third kind, depend- 
ing on the reverfe of the aétion of an underfhot water-wheel, 
has had many advocates ; the firlt that we have met with in 
our own ‘country, is Mr. Thomas Savery in 1698, whofe 
contrivances are fhewn in Harris’s Lexicon. Technicum, art. 
Engine ; it confifted of 6 or 8 paddles like thofe of a water- 
wheel on each fide of the veffel, fixed on an axis acrofs the 
fame, on which was a trundle head, and under this a wheel 
working into the fame, by the force of a capftan to be 
turned by men. We are told, that in the year 1781, the 
abbé Arnal propofed to apply the power of a fteam-engine 
on board of a veffel, for working paddles, fomething like 
the above, we believe. Soon after this period, we remember 
feeing on the fhore of the Zhames at Weltminfier, a {mall 
barge with a water-wheel in a cavity in its flern with a 
fteam-engine for working it, which was faid to be the con- 
trivance of earl Stanhope, and had been tried with fuccefs 
againft the tide in the river. In the year 1797, a veffe 
having rowers by its fide, that made 18 ftrokes per minute, 
from the aétion of a {team engine on board, was tried on the 
Sankey canal sear Liverpool, by which it was propelled ro 
miles and back again to the fame place : fee Monthly Maga- 
zine, vel. iv. p. 75. In the fame year, Mr. Walker (the 
leGturer) made fome experiments on the Thames at Read- 
ing, and caufed a boat to row itfelf againft the ftream. 
Sce his Leffures, 4to. page 349. About the year 18co, 
Mefrs. tHunter and Dickinfon took out a patent, for a 
propeller for fhips, which was tried in January 1801, on 
board of a government floop off Deptford on the Thames, 
and the floop thereby made way againft the tide at 
the rate of three knots an hour. Monthly Magazine vol. 
xl. ps 195- Inthe Fournals of the Royal [nfiitution, about 
the year 18¢2, there is a defcription of an improved appli- 
cation of the tleam-engine, to the turning of a wheel for 
propelling boats, the cylinder of this engine is horizontal, 
and the wheel with paddles is in a cavity in the ftern of the 
boat, which therefore has two rudders, one on each fide of 
the wheel, connected together by erofs rods. A veffel of 
this kind was con{tructed for the forth and Clyde canal com- 
pany, under the dire€tion of Mr. Symington the inventor, 
and in a trial made in December 1801, it drew three veflels 
of 60-or 70 tons burthen each, at the rate of 24 miles per 
hour on their canal: fee Agricultural Magazine, vol. vii. p. 
152. We read in the laft mentioned work, vol. ix. p. 218, 
that Mr. Robert Fulton exhibited a veffel on the Seine at 
Paris, in Auguft 1803, having two wheels with paddles, 
worked by a iteam-engine, and that two other veflels were 
towed by it againft the ftream at the rate of 3 miles per 
hour. A fourth kind of boat propellers, has depended 
on the rotary motion of a fcrew, or fliers like thofe of a 
fmoak-jack ; Mr. Daniel Bufhnel, in his attempts to navi- 
gate fub-marire veffels, as related in the Tranfadicns of the 
American Philofophical Society, vol. iv. p. 303, ufed oars, 
placed near the fides and top of the veffcl, formed upon the 
principle of a fcrew, the axles of which entered the veffel, 
and by turning the fame one way, the veffel was made to 
advance or defcend, as it was to recede or afcend by a con- 
trary motion of the fcrew. Mr. ohn Vidler has contrived 
a veffel, which has been lying, and occafionally tried in 
the Thames at Weftminiter, for 2 or 3 years paft, that 
has a boom hung by an univerfal jot (fook’s) at the 
{tern thereof, to a rotative axis, turned by a capftan upon 
the deck of the veffel ; at the end of this boom is fixed a 
circle of {trong flyers, juit like thofe of a {moak-jack, which 
by ftriking the water obliquely as the boom is turned round, 
propel the veffel forwards ; near to the flyers there is a collar 
on the boom that turns eafily therein ; to this collar ropes are 
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attached, which go to different parts of the ern of the vel- 
fel, and by which the boom, when in motion, can be drawn 
up quite out of the water, if its propelling aétion is wanted 
to ceafe on any temporary ocealion, or the flies thereof can 
be let down into the water to any depth which may be re- 
quired, or be turned afide from the dred line of the veffel 
to leer her on any courfe, without wating fo much of the 
propelling power upon the rudder as is ufually done in ileer- 
ing; a rudder is however applied to the veflel ready for ufe 
when occafion may require. ‘The fifth and laft method, 
which we recolleét to have feen or read of, confills in 
pumping water, by a force-pump through an orifice or pipe 
at the ftern, or end of the keel of the veffel, with fuch force 
as to propel the veflel along, by the flroke of the moving 
column of water againit the water, in which the vetlel floats; 
we are forry that our memory does not ferve us to mention 
the name of the inventor of this method, or the work wherein 
we faw a defcription of the apparatus. In the Briti/h Ma- 
gazine, vol. i, p. 397, it is mentioned, that in the year 1800, 
a vellel was conftructed at Liverpool with a fteam-engine in 
it, which was moved along without the intervention of any 
machinery ; we think this as likely to have been, an applica- 
tion of the pumping principle above mentioned. Although, 
as we hinted above, none of the mechanic contrivances here 
mentioned have been adopted in practice, we truit our readers 
will not be difpleafed, at the fhort notice which we have 
given of each, with a view to preferve their memory, and in 
hopes that the thing may yet be accomplifhed. 

On the repairing of Canals we think it neceflary to fay 
fomething ; and to begin, by recommending the adoption of 
a fyftem of management, by which the ealieft notice of any 
defeet, or want of reparation, will be obtained : that in flore- 
houfes, at proper places on the line, a ftock of oak, elm, and 
deal timber fhould conftantly be kept, cut out and feafoned, 
ready for replacing any of the timbers or planks im the lecks 
or othet works, with the leatt poflible delay to the trade; a 
circumftance which, if not attended to, may prove of incal- 
eulable injury to the credit and fuccefs of the concern. 
Sound and good bricks, and ftones, ready for replacing any 
which are liable, or obferved to be likely to want repair, 
fhould alfo be in readinefs, and good cement fhould always 
be kept in readinefs, on fome part of the lime from whence 
the quantity wanted may be fpeedily tranfported to any part 
where a reparation of the walls, bridges, culverts, &c. may 
require the fame: however, before emptying any part of the 
eanal, or interrupting the trade for any reparation, a {trict 
fearch fhould be made throughout every part in that level, or 
on the adjoining ones, to diicover all the defects therein, that 
arrangements may be made beforehand for repairing the 
whole at once, or with as little delay as poffible, while the 
trade is interrupted on the line. In every ftore-houfe a con- 
fiderable number of the pile-planks before defcribed fhould be 
kept piled up in readinefs, for making temporary ftanks or 
dams, in order to empty any particular part of a level, which 
may have a culvert, trunk, fluice, ttop-gate, lock-fl, or other 
thing which is damaged, out of order, or decayed. It is 
furprifing, to thofe who have not feen fuch works performed 
before, with what facility the workmen who are ufed to this 
bufinefs will drive two rows of pile-planks fo regular and 
elofe to each other, that by the help of the tongues or flips 
in their grooves, and often wfthout, a tight itank is made 
without any earth or other loofe matters to {top the water; 
and between two of thefe ftanks, if fuch are neceilary, they 
will empty the water, by chain-pumps, or water-fcrews, to 
get at any culvert, or other matter, to be repaired or altered ; 
there have been inftances of thefe operations being performed, 
and of the part being filled with water, and the plank-piles 


drawn up again for the trade to pafy, in the fpace of eight 
or nine hours, Should any part of the canal appear to want 
new lining or puddling, owing to a negleét at the time of 
making of the canal, or to any fubfequent accident, care 
fhould be taken to choofe the time for fuch works, when 
the trade can belt bear an interruption ; and as, on the average 
of feafons, the trade is two or three weeks interrupted by 
ice, during the months of January and February, it may not 
be amifs to embrace that period, on fome occafions, although 
the work may be longer about, and fome additional expence 
may be incurred by covering up the work with earth, before 
it is left at night, to prevent its freezing, and in removing all 
fuch puddle, &c. again in the morning, or at b ginning work, 
which fhall be found frozen, Previous and explicit notices 
fhould be given of all intended interruptions to the trade, as 
long beforchand as is neceflary, to enable the traders to fup- 
ply ttocks of articles at the places of confumption on the 
line, and to avoid having their barges locked in, and perhaps 
lying idle, when they might have been employed if they had 
been on a different part of the canal. 

Et is an effential point of good management to have expe- 
rienced mole and rat-catchers employed from time to time 
upon the line of a canal, to extirpate thefe hurtful vermin ; 
and in every inftance of difcovering one, to trace out all his 
burrows and holes, and have them carefully ttopped up and 
filled in every part, as well for preventing the harbouring of 
other animals of the fame fort, as for preventing the water 
from making its way into and through them. Ona canal in 
Surry, we are told by Mr. Rodert Marfeall, in his examination 
of a canal and rail-way, &c. that a mole or rat-hole only, occa- 
lioned, after the hard froft of 1795, the rupture of the canal 
in a high embankment, by which more than too yards in 
length of a lofty bank was precipitated into the meadows 
and river below, and that a barge which before lay enveloped 
in the ice on the canal, was hurried down through this gulph 
into the river! It is impoffible to. take too much care 
against {uch fatal difafters as thefe, and the duty of the mole 
and rat-catchers ought not to be limited to the company’s 
ground, but in all fields, banks, ponds, or breoks within 100 
yards or more of the canal, on each fide, they ought to 
be equally attentive to the deftru€tion of fuch vermin, and 
the demolifhing of their fecret retreats. The fame men 
might very properly be employed in pulling up and extirpat- 
ing all large and {preading weeds from every part of the 
banks of the canal, and in mowing down’ the herbage oc- 
cafionally ; thefe circumftances being not lefs effential for the 
neatnefs and beauty of the canal, than to prevent the firft 
harbour of vermin of different kinds. The banks of the 
canal will be very apt to continual wear at the furface of the 
water, and for fome height above and below that Jevel, if a 
proper kind of herbage is not encouraged upon the flope of 
the bank: confiderable care fhould be taken to fuffer tio 
plants to take root on or near a canal bank, or fpread its 
feed, : (if poffible to prevent it where water is taken into the 
canal by a feeder), which will grow in deep water, or whofe 
roots are large, hollow, and trike deep into the ground, leit 
the former of thefe fhould choke the canal in time by weed- 
beds, and the latter render it leaky by the formation of nu- 
merous open tubes throngh the lining into porous ftuff. 
None but thofe who have feen many drains or new ditches 
opened in wet and boggy ground, can be aware of the 
depth, fize, and number of hollow roots, which fome of the 
aquatic plants, as the egui/etum palufire, or marfh horfe-tail, 
the iris pfeudacorus, or yellow flag, and feveral others, fend 
forth into the ground. * 

Puddle-ditches, in the banks that are raifed or made ups 
are a great fecurity againft the bank being wafhed down, 
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in cafe of the water, rifen by any fudden thunder-fhower, or 
vother inordinate rain,-breaking over the tep of it; as foon as 
thepuddleis reached, the effect of the ftream to tear and lower 
the bank will often be ttopped ; for good puddle, when pro- 
perly fet and hardened in the centre of a bank, is fo compact 
as not to be liable'to be abraded or fuddenly worn by a 
curreat of water. In cafe of the breaking or flipping of a 
bank, fo thata confiderable and wide breach is formed, and 
itill increafing, it is a good praétice to drive in two rows of 
common fold hurdles, at a feot or lefs apart, lafhing the fame 
well together by cords, and fecuring them by ftromg flakes 
drove down behind them, and if the ttream of water be deep 
through the breach, it wili be neceffary to drive other long 
{takes obliquely into the ground, and f{ecuring their tops to 
the hurdles and upright flakes by laps of cord, that thefe 
dalt may act as {truts to prevent the whole being borne away ; 
into the cavity between the hurdles ; {traw or ttubble fhouid 
then be put and trod down, beginning at each end and 
working towards the middle, in order to preveat the current 
being turned, with frefh impetuolity, againit the fides of 
-the breach ; fuch adam as this will prevent the lofs of any con- 
‘fiderable further quantity of water, and will render the water 
ftagnant, fo that a row or more of pile-planks can be drove 
to cut off the conneétion with the breach, which can then be 
eemptied of water, the hurdles and firaw removed, and the re- 
paration begun, with proper puddle-ditches for its fecurity, 
‘as before defcribed. At the famous Dagenham breach of 
‘the embankment of the Thames, dove-tail, or plank-piles 
-were uled, we are told. It will be neceflary todefend many 
places of the banks ofa canal that are obliged to be unufualiy 
ftteep, as in the approach toa bridge or lock, a wharf, &c. 
with a facing of planks, called camp-/beeting ; this confilts of 
{trong piles driven into the bottem of the canal, with the 
proper inclination, with horizontal pieces, or land-ties to 
their tops, on to which piles found and durable planks are 
fpiked. In fome places, owing to the accidental or unavoid- 
able admiffion of very thick water into a canal, or in more 
-cafes by the ordinary depofit in length of time, the canal 
will become choked with mud. In thefe cafes a machine 
with buckets, like a chain pump, to ferape the bottom of 
the canal, and afterwards difcharge the load of mud into a 


barge, might be ufed, fuch a machine, worked by horfes, 


being now in ufe inthe Weft India Docks. See aifo Walker’ s 
Licltures, 4to. p. 35. The late Mr. Brindley, we are told, 
-contrived a pla: for the purpofe of clearing the docks at Li- 
verpool from mud. ; 

By negle& it will fometimes happen in canals, that Weeds 
-grow up from the bottom, and form an unfuiferable impedi- 
ment to the motion of the barges ; and this is almoit unavoid- 
ably and generally the cafe im river navigatiens, if conftant care 
is not ufed to tear them up, or cut them down. Onthe great 
—Oufe, and other fen rivers, a machine has been long in ufe, 
called a dear, for tearing up {trong weeds by the roots. 

About the year 1790, the chevalier Bentancourt Molina 
prefented to the Society’ of drts, a model of a barge, having 
a windlafs in its ftern, which gives a circular motion to a pair 
of knives or fcythes, or a lever giving an alternating motion 
to knives for mowing off. weeds clofe to the bottom of a 
canal, in which the barge is to float, or on the floping fides 
of the canal; for which purpofe, the knives can be made to 
revolve at any depth below the furface of the water, and 
either horizontally, or inclined in any angle ; this model may. 
be feen at the fociety’s houfe in the Adelphi, and a defcrip- 
tion and view of it will be found in their 7ranfadions, vol. 
xiv. p. 345. or Repertory, VI. 169. In molt winters it hap- 
pens, that an ice not more than an inch or an inch and half 


thick, continues for a confiderable length of time on canals, 
and other flagnant waters; this, or even a lefs thicknefs of ice 
is fufficient to ftop the trade upon canals, unlefs the ice i¢ 
broken; and, for this purpofe, it is advifable, every morn- 
ing of a frott, unlefs the ice fhould be found more than ufually 
thick, and the froft increafing, and likely>to continue, to 
break the ice on each pound; this is ufvally and effectually 
done by a ftrong and fquare headed barge, whofé floping or 
projecting head is covered with ftrong iron plates. One of 
thefe barges being drawn along the canal, and into each lock, 
by feveral horfes, has a conftant tendency to rife up upon 
the ice, and thereby breaks it down before the barge: about 
the lock-gates it will be neceflary to break the ice by ftamp- 
ing with the end of a polee Mr. Symington, whofe barge, 
with a fteam engine in.it-to propel it along, and tow other 
veflels, we have lately mentioned, has provided the head of 
his barge with ftampers, to be worked by the engine, for 
breaking of the ice before it, in frotty weather. , 
Leaks ia a canal may fometimes be flopped without emp- 
tying the water, if the depth will permit it, by preparing 
good puddle in a flat-bottomed dirt-boat or flat, and drop- 
ping the fame in fpadefulls equally over the furface, and 
when a certain length isdone, raking the fame about with a 
rake, with fhort teeth to join the piecés together, and level 
the bottom. The difference in {pecitic gravity, in different 
loams and earths, is fo confiderabie as to make fome of them 
much more proper for the lining and facing of a canal than 
others; the heavieft that can be found fhould be ufed whea 
leaks are to be {topped, and the water remain in the canal as 
above. We have pafled along the branch of a canal on a 
chalk foil, where the lining of the bottom was fo light, that 
the motion of the barge ftirred enough of it up into the wa- 
ter, which was before nearly clear, to make it almoft as white 
as milk behind us; this light {tuff has fince been taken out, 
and a fubitantial lining and facing of proper ftuff, brought in 
barges for the purpofe, and laid on the bank before the water 
was let out, has been applied, by an able engineer, who fuc- 
ceeded thofe of too dificrent a defcription who conftruéted 
this very leaky branch. Fis 
Some Jmplements and machines are ufed in the making or 
working of inland navigations, which we have not had ecca- 
fion yet to mention ordeferibe. In every confiderable work 
it will be neceflary to erect rolling-ftones for grinding and 
prepariag of the cement or mortar that is to be ufed in the 
water-works. At Worflév, on Bridgecwater’s canal, the 
power of a water-mill is applied to turning feveral pair of 
large ftones on edge, like thefe nfed by tanners, gunpowder- 
makers, &c.; in fome of thefe the itones rolled round ona 
fixed ilone, in others a large caft-iron flat pan, in which the 
materials to be ground were put, was turned round under 
the ftones, which were thus made to revelve round their 
own fixed axis on the materialse What appeared fingular in 
the procefs at this place was, that the lime and other ingre- - 
dients were ground with water for a long time, in the itate 
of thin mortar, which was then removed into cifterns to dry, 
and before the fame was become too hard, it was cut out by 
a {pade, into lumps of about half a cubic foot each, and 
heaps of them were preferved in a ftore-room, where they be- 
came quite dry, and as hard as chalk, cr harder, for ufe at 
diftant periods of time, in the repairs of the walls and works 
under water. At the London and Laff Jndia docks fteam- 
engines, of twenty horfe power in one cafe, were ufed for 
grinding their cement; but the pozzolana, lime, and other 
ingredients are here mixed and ground together in due pro- 
portion in adry flate (as Parter and Co.’s patent Roman ce- 


-ment is done), and it is not wetted, but carefully preferved 
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from moiflure, till avery fhort time before it ts to be uledin 
the walls, &c. See the article Ron inc-svone. 

The driving of Piles isa very conliderable bufnefs in many 
large concerns ; at the entrance of the London Dochs a dleam- 
engine was erected for driving the vall number of piles which 
were required for the coffer-edam. Mr. S. Bunce contrived 
a very fimple and effective kind of pile-driver, to be worked 
by men at a winch. Mr. //arvey contrived a double pile- 
driver, which is deferibed in the Tran/adions 0," the Soviely of 
Arts, vol. xii. ps 337+ ‘he horfe pile-driver contrived by 
M. Vaulove cannot, from the almolt innumerable models, 
plates, and defcriptions which have appeared of it, fince the 
building of Welltminiter Bridge, be unknown to any of our 
readers. Mr. Yohu Fould contrived a machine, and prefent- 
eda model of it tothe Society of Arts, (fee their Tran/adions, 
vol. xiii. p. 280) for cutting off the tops of piles, after they 
have been drove, beneath the furface of the water. See the 
article Prine. 

Some of the navigator’s tools and implements, as barrows, 
horfing-blocks, grafting-tools, fhovels, and {coops, we have 
reprefented in figs. 48 to 52, Canals, Plate VII. 

Cranes for the-hoilting of goods will be required on the 
wharfs of canalsand rivers. See our article Crane. 

On the general management, and office department, of a 
canal concern, it is unnecefiary to enlarge. The committee 
with which the conduét of it is entruted will, without 
doubt, . dire&t their attention to thofe various circumftances 
on which its profperity depends. Accordingly, they will 
appoint proper officers in the feveral fubordinate depart- 
ments, and give them fuch initructions for the regular dif- 
charge of their duty as dccafion may require. It may not, 
however, be improper to fuggeft, that the canal committees 
fhould dire&t their retident engincer to ellablifh proper rain 
and evaporation gauges at feveral lock-houfes upon the line, 
to be kept by the lock-keepers, and regiftered daily or week- 
ly with great care: thefz obfervations, preferved in the com- 
pany’s books, or, what would be better, pubhthed in fome of 
the magazines, would prove of great advantage to Icience, 
and to canal undertakings in general. In canals of confi- 
derable length, particularly if fome parts of them are indiffer- 
ently and variably fupplied with water, or leaky, it will be 
tight to fix gauges or graduated rods on each upper lock- 
gate, that would fhew at all times how many inches depth 
of water there is at the time, in the fhallowelt part of that 

ound ; and to caufe the lock keepers to mention the fame at 
the foot of the printed permits or pafs tickets, that the toll- 
clerks fhould give to every bargeman who pafles, containing 
the number and defcription of each barge, and the defcription 
and weight of its loading; thefe, tranf{mitted regularly to the 
toll.colleGtor, would enable him, or fome other perfon, to 
Keep for the information of the committee, a regifter of the 
daily ftate of each long or leaky pond cf water ; at the fame 
time that the lock keepers, toll-clerks, &c. at. each extre- 
mity, and on different points of the canal, would always be 
. acquainted with the ftate of the water, and the loading which 
a barge could pafs with at every particular place; and could 
inform bargemen ; for want of which knowledge great delay 
and expence are often incurred, in dry feafons, by fetting off 
with more lading than can be carried through, for want of a 
Sufficient depth of water, and part of the fame is obliged 
to be left on the road, or taken into other boats. All the 
regulations contained in the aét, for working of the canal, 
and fuch by-laws as the committee may fee it necef- 
fary to make, for regulating the condu€t of the bargemen 
and others on the canal, fhould be printed, and ftuck up at_ 
every wharf on the canal, and in every toll-clerk and lock- 
: peas Sones and all the company’s agents and fervants 
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{hie ul be fbrictly chjom d to teticé CY ry bres lj of as 
mud regulations, hot by altercation with the offwnds y, Due 
by immediately noting down in writing the ext 1 true 


particulars of the time, place, avd uame of the offenders and 


tranfin iting the fame i 


bye-llanders or witnefles, &e. : 
diately to the committee, and preferving a copy thereof thes “4 
{elves and, though we are far from recommending f verity 
in punifhing on thefe occafions, yet a fyflem of this fort, by 
fhewing the offenders that the committce would al ways be pre- 
pared to proceed againft thgm, wou!'d, in molt inllances, ef 


pecially it the partics were written to, to threatet they ro 
a great way to prevent the fame partics or others from offend- 
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Loanage Tables, fully and explicitly flating the toll or 
tonnaye payable to tlic company, on goods or articles of 
every different kind, or on different parts of the line, if, as 


often happens, thefe vary, fhould be printed and ftuck up on 
all the wharfs, and toll-houfes, for preventing all doubts or 
altercations between the company’s fervants and the traders. 
At fome convenient place on the line of the-canal, a qweiyh- 
ing-houfe {hould be prepared, confilting of a dock under cover, 
large and deep enough to contain the largett veflels which 
are to navigate the canal; this dock fhould be furnifhed with 
adraw-gate to let down, or doors to fhut, when an empty 
barge has entered, in order to render the water quite itil 
within the dock. Caft-iron or leaden weights of 2 cwt. 
each fhould be provided, and a crane to*hoift the weights 
readily in or out of the barge, and place them in any part 
of the fame, fo as always to load her evenly. -To this 
weighing-houfe, the att or by-laws fhould require every 
barge to be fent, having the name thereof, and the owner’s 


name and refidence previoufly painted on the ftem of it, 


before it is allowed to trade on the canal: the empty barge 
being arrived in the dock, the gauging-mafter fixes four fmall 
plates of iren, each containing tlie number that this barge is 
in future to be diftinguihed by, two on one fide, and two 
on the other, againit the gunwale, near the head and ftern. 
Thefe plates are all fixed at the fame diltance from the fur- 
face of the water, when the barge is empty; this dittance, 
1a inches andtenths, is entered into the gauging-matter’s book, 
under the pember of the barge, name, owner’s name and 
refidence, date, and other particulars; two tons of we'glits 
are then hoifted into the barge, and regulated until the dif. 
tance from all the four plates to the water’s furface isthe 
fame, which diftance in inches and tenths is alfo entered in 
the book againft two tons ; two tons more of weights are 
then hoifted in and adjufted, and the height of the number- 
plates above the water is taken and entered again{t four tons 
as before; thefe operations being repeated until the utmoft 
lading of the barge ison board, when the weights are taken 
out again, and the barge removéd from the dock. For 
meafuring the height of the plates at the Paddington weigh- 
ing-houfe, a tin tube is ufed, that is furnifhed with a float 
moving freely in it, to mark the furface of the water, which_ 
carries a light flick graduated to inches and tenths, to fhow 
the height of the number-plate againft which it is applied. 
Atevery toll-houfe on the Grand-jun&icn canal fimilar float- 
ing-rods are kept, and to every laden barge which paffes 
this gaugeis applied again{t the number-plate, at eachend, and 
to thofe on the other fide, if the barge appears to heel at 
all to either fide. If the dry inches and tenths fhewn by 
the gauge, between the number-plate and the water’s fur- 
face, are different, they are added together, and divided 
by the number of them for the mean height. It is the bufi- 
nefs of the gauging-mafter to calculate, from the particulars 
entered in his book, of each barge as above, the weight to 
tke neareft of 3 of a ton, which anfwers to every inch and 
‘Aa tenth 


tenth of an inch, of the dry inches fhewn as above by the 
gauge; the number of the barges are applied ina regular 
feries, in the order in which they come to be gauged ; anda 
book, containing a table for the tonnage on board, anfwering 
to every dry inch and tenth, as above, is calculated, and a 
copy of each is in the pofleffion of each toll-clerk, by a re- 
ference to which, he fees and enters in his toll-book, and in 
the pafs-ticket or permit, the number of tons and quarters 
for which tonnage is to be paid to the company. Ona 
great number of canals the praétice is different; the gaug- 
ing-mafter prepares four flips of copper or lead, about 2 
of an inch broad, and 4 thick, and ftamps thereon at every 
divifion anfwering to two tons, agreeable to the obfervations 
entered in his book, and between thefe ftrokes are drawn to 
mark the intermediate tons and quarters of a ton. Thefe 
plates he fees carefully nailed on to the fides of the barge, 
under the number-plate; by help of which the toll-clerk, 
and the bargeman alfo, can at any time fee the tonnage on 
board, by the place on the plates cut by the water’s furface. 

Moft aéts contain a provifion refpe@ting barges occafionally 
navigating a canal, or any others where reafon appears to the 
toll-clerk to fufpeé a deception or fraud, for requiring the 
bargeman to give an accurate account of his lading on board; 
which if unfatisfa@tory, the toll-clerk may take fuch barge 
to the neareft wharf where accurate feales, fteel-yards, or 
engines for weighing goods are kept, and there have the 
cargo unloaded and weighed ; which expence, as well as a 
penalty, the bargeman is-made to pay, if he had refufed or 
negleéted to give an account of his lading, or if his account 
fo given fhall prove below the reat weight of the goods. 
New barges are ufually indulged, in two or three voyages, 
before they are gauged, in order the better to fuit the 
bargeman’s and gauging-matter’s convenience for doing it, 
during which they are fubje& to have their goods weighed, 
as they alfo are, whenever they have different goods on 
board, liable to different rates of tonnage, and do not givea 
fatisfaCtory account of the weight of each. 

In many acts there are claufes inferted to prohibit the 
planting of trees in the canal-hedges, or on its banks, as 
there are alfo in others, for retraining the company from 
ereting any houfes or buildings on the banks of the canal, 
except certain {pecified public wharfs, unlefs for the imme- 
diate ufe of the canal. A claufe will be neceflary, to punifh 
perfons who are found throwing ballaft or any kind of foil 
overboard or into the canal, by which it might be choaked 
up: it will alfo be requilite, ftrily to prohibit the throw- 
ing of loofe ftuff, as chalk, gravel, fand, &c. by means of 
fhovels, from heaps or barrows on the bank, into any barge, 
unlefs a broad and clofe ftage of boards was firft laid to 
catch the ftuff, which will unavoidably fcatter, and to prevent 
its falling into the canal. 

Neceffary tackle fhould be kept in readinefs, for weighing 
up fuch barges that are funk, without delay, on account of 


the total interruption that fuch will often occafion to the | 


navigation. Where a funk barge lies fo that another barge 
cannot be floated on each fide of it, the fcllowing method 
may be adopted: chains fhould be looped round the funk 
barge and hooked, having four ends of fufficient length 
proceeding from near the four corners of the barge, two 
empty barges fhould be brought, one to each fide of the 
funk one, and ftrong beams of timber be laid acrofs each 
of thefe barges, and the {pace between them ; water fhould 
then be admitted into each of the barges by their plugs, to 
fink them almoft to the water’s furface, the plugs fhould 
then be put in, and the four chains be faftened tight to the 
crofs beams, when a pump fhould be ufed in each of the 
barges to throw out the water, and as this is accomplifhed, 
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if the chains are properly fixed, the barge will be buoyed 
up, often to the furface of the water, fo that fhe may be 
freed by pumping her; if not, fhe mult be fhoved along, 
fufpended between the light barges, to fome ftrong crane, 
where fhe can be further affilted, or into fome dock or 
fhallower place, where fhe can be relieved by a repetition of 
the fame procefs. 

Several further Regulations for working of Canals require 
yet to be mentioned: They are fuch as relate to the pe- 
nalties that fhould be provided in the aét or by-laws for 
preventing bargemen from taking in above acertain weight, 
adapted to the fize of their boat and the depth of the ca- 
nal; and alfo for preventing fuch boats from damaging the 
lock-fils or bottom of the canal, or fticking faft to the in- 
terruption of other boats. ‘The nature of the lading and 
the manner of difpofing it in the boat, fo that the fides of the 
bridges, &c. may not be injured, fhould be duly attended to. 
Penalties fhould be provided to punifh thofe bargemen who 
fuffer their boats to ftrike againft any of the locks or 
bridges, or thofe who fuffer their barge to lie either for 
unloading or any other purpofe, fo as to obftrué the paf- 
fage of other boats. In fome atts this penalty is fixed, by. 
the hours that fuch interruption continues, and at an in- 
crealing rate. Boats left at wharfs or other places, on or 
by the line of the canal, fhould be moored at both their 
ends. Bargemen fhould be prohibited from fithing, or hav- 
ing tackle for fuch purpofe on board. It fhould be pro- 
vided, and made known by the by-laws, that barges or vef- 
fels going one particular way on the line, and on each of 
the branches, fhould give way for thofe they meet or have 
occafion to pafs ; aud on narrow canals or branches, it fhould 
be provided, that when two barges that are meeting each 
other firft come in fight, or one of them hails the other, 
that which is neareit to a paffing place, fhall ftop at or go 
back to the fame to let the other pafs. Common trading 
barges and veffels, and all others, fhould be prohibited from 
pafling any locks or moving along the canal except in the 
day-time, and for this purpofe it is ufual to divide the 
months of the year into three or four portions, and to {pe- 
cify the hour both morning and evening in each, between 
which the canal is to be open. Light boats, for the con- 
veyance of market-goods, parcels, &c. are allowed on fome 
canals, as the Grand Funétion, to pafs on during the night, 
their owner paying a ipecified fum for a licence for fuch 
privilege, engaging to employ the moft careful and experi- 
enced boat-men, and to make good all damage which 
fuch boats may do to the works of the canal, or to the. 
barges or property of other traders. Mr. Thomas Pickford, 
the great waggon proprietor, has fubftituted boats in place: 
of many of his waggons, and which travel night and day, 
and arrive in London with as much punétuality from the 
midland and fome of the moft diltant parts of the kingdom, 
as the waggons do. 

As few of the tunnels are conftruéted wide enough for 
two wide barges to pafs each other therein, it may be- 
come neceffary in fuch cafes, where the tunnels are lorg, 
to eftablifh an overfeer at each end of the tunnel, where a 
bafon of fufficient dimenfions for feveral boats to lie and 
pafs fhould be provided, to fuffer no barges to enter at ei- 
ther end for an hour, or other period, or until the lait boat 
from the other end is come out, to prevent wide ones meet- 
ing others in the tunnel. If the number of wide boats be 
very {mall in proportien to the narrow ones, the periods for 
the entry of narrow boats may be ofteneft repeated, and 
wide boats might, in extreme cafes, be only fuffered to pafs 
the tunnel between the two bafons after dark in the evening, 
when the other boats are lying ftill on the canal. 

Gentlemen’s 
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Gentlemen's pleafure-boats, and narrow fhort hufbandry- 
boats, for the ule of the occupiers of the lands on each 
ound, are often allowed at very eafy rates, if not quite 
Free of tolls; and fometimes fuch, as well as any other boats 
laden with manures and road-materials, are allowed to pafs 
the locks on the fame conditions, at fuch times only as the 
water runs over the lock-weirs, or is within a very {mall 
quantity, as half an inch, of that height. 

The regulations of veflels pafing the Locks are ufually 
very explicit in canal-aéts, that boatmen may not fuffer the 
water to remain in the locks longer than is neceflary for 
their boats to pafs; that every boatman in going down a 
¢anal, fhall, previous to his bringing his boat into any lock, 
fhut the lower gates of fuch lock and the cloughs thereto 
belonging, before he fhall draw the clonghs of the upper 
gates; and, after he fhall have brought fuch boat’ through 
the lock, he fhall then fhut the upper gates before he fhall 
draw the cloughs of the lower gates, and in going up the 
canal, fuch boatman, as foon as he {hall have paffed his boat 
through the lock, -fhall fhut the upper gates of the fame, 
before he fhall draw the cloughs of the lower gates, unlefs 
there fhall then be a boat coming down the canal, in fight 
of the faid boatman, in which cafe the lower gates of the 
lock fhall be left fhut, and the upper gates fhall be left 
open; and in all dry feafons, or where there fhall be a fear- 
city of water in the canal, the boat fo going up (if with- 
in fight of a boat fo coming down,) and at a diftance not 
exceeding two hundred yards below a. lock, fhall pafs 
through fuch lock before the boat coming down, and then. 
foch other boat {hall come down into the lock ; and if there 
fhall be more boats than one, below and above any lock at 
the fame time, in any fuch dry feafon, within the diftance 
aforefaid {which ditlance thall be diftinguifhed by a pott fet 
up for that purpofe), fuch boats fhall go up and come 
down at fuch lock dy turns, until all the boats have pafled, 
by which means one lock full of water may ferve two boats. 
A penalty fhould be provided again{ft any bargeman or other 
perfon, who draws the cloughs, except while barges are 
pafling as above, or for leaving any clough open; as alfo 
againft any lock-keeper or other fervant of the company 
who gives undue preference to any boatman in paffing the 
locks, or in unloading his barge at the public wharfs. Polts 
fhould alfo be provided by the fide ef the locks, for ftrap- 
ping or {topping the velocity of boats before they enter the 
locks, and penalties ought to be provided againfl the windirg 
of their rope or {trap round any part of the gates or lock, in 
order to ftop a barge, except the flrapping-pofts before 
mentioned ; after all, the engineer fhould be careful to form 
the heads of the gates, and all other proje€ting pomts about 
‘tis locks, of fuch a floping or wedge-hke form, that the 
rope would have no hold upon them, but flip of. A claufe 
fhould always be inferted in the a&, for making matter 
‘boatmen anfwerable for all damage done by their fervants, 
giving them, however, the right of recovering from their 
fervants in all cafes of wilful damage or negleét. On fome 
‘canals it is ufual, for the mailers to hire their men by the 
ton of goods which they navigate certain diftances, inftead 
of paying them by the day for their time. 

For fome time paft, the rate of Freight on fome 
canals, over and above the company’s tonnage, has been 
two-pence per ton per mile, for unperifhable goods, three- 
pence per ton per mile for perifhable goods, and four- 
pence halfpenny for bulk goods. In times of diltreffing 
{carcity, like thofe of 1795 and 1800, the committees of 
feveral canals, have permitted the paffage of imported grain, 
going towards the interior of the country, toll free, with 
the laudable intention of lowering its price to the community. 


; 
The Principles of conflvudling- River Navigations require 
fome further notice in this place, in addition to the parti- 
culars which we have already had occafion to notice relnee 
ing them in this article. 
Mr. Thomas Telford has given an account of the navigas 
tion of the river Severn, which is printed in TF. Plymley’s 
Agricultural Report of Shropfhire, pages 284 and 317, from 
which we thall collect fome particulars; and remark thereon, 
with the view of fhewimr by an example, what are the na- 
ture and extent of the difiiculties which navigation has to 
contend with, upon natural rivers. This juftly femous ri- 
veris navigable up to Welchpool, a dillance of 155 miles by 
water, from the mouth of the Bath Avon river; the ex- 
treme branch of this river may be traced for about 45 miles 
above Welchposl, to Plinlimmon Hill, and numerous 
other branches extend for great diflances into the country 
on both fides ; the whole of this great length of river navi- 
gation was till lately unimproved by art, it having no locks, 
weirs, or “other erections throughout its whole length for 
furmounting the numerous fhallows and irregularities, which 
the current over variable /rata had formed in its bed. 
The firft, or loweft 42 miles of this river, extending to 
the city of Gloucefter, are very wide for great part of the 
way, and have a moft rapid tide ; but the laft 28 miles are fo 
crooked, that fhips are {aid to be often feveral days in paff- 
ing it; oa which account, a grand canal, calculated for 
veflels of 309 tons burthen, was in the year 1793 projected 
and begun, between Gloucefter and Berkley, of 18% mules in 
length, for avoiding thefe 28 miles of the river. From 
Gloucefter to Worcelter the diltance is 30 miles by the courfe 
of the ftream, the rife in this length being 10 feet, or at the 
rate of 4 inckes in a mile: from Worcefter to Stourport the 
diftance by water is 13 miles and the rife 23 feet, or at the 
rate of t foot 9 inches per mile : from Stourport to Bridge- 
north itis 18 miles, and the iife 414 feet, or 2 feet 4inches per 
mile on the average; and, from Bridgenorth to the New Town 
at the junction of the Shrop/hire canal, called Coal-port, the 
diftance is about 7 miles, and the rife about 1g feet, being 
arate of about 2 feet 8 inches per mile. It was, we believe, 
that ‘excellent and public-fpirited individual, Mr. William 
Reynolds, the founder of Coal-port, who caufed an account 
to be daily regiitered, of the depth of the ftream in the bed 
of the Severa river at that place, between the 7th of O@o- 
ber 1789, and the 23d of December 18co0, of which Mr. 
Telford has given us the particulars, except on 12 occa- 
fions when the river had overflown its bounds and covered 
the ufual marks, on Sundays during fome part of the time, 
the intervals of froft in which the river was frozen over, 
and for three fhort intervals, when unfortunately the expe- 
riment was by fome accident fufpended. Thefe valuable 
materials we have examined with contiderable care, and 
fhall prefent our readers with fome refults therefrom, that 
will be of ufe in judging of the interruptions from floods, 
drought, and froft, to which river navigations are liable ; and 
we do not apprehend that this river is more fubje€t to them 
than the Britifh rivers are in general, excepting thofe fmaller 
oneslike theColne, the Wandle, and others,which are fupplied 
principally by {pring-waters. During all the months of Fanue 
ary, in theabove period of 1 Lyears, ending the 6th of OGober, » 
1800, the river was twice overflown, (2d Jan. 1790. and 27th 
Jan. 1800,) and exceeded, we fhould fuppote, the depth 
of 16 feet, that being the greateft depth at any time re- 
corded; and feveral times, when no depths are inferted to the 
great floods, it is flated in the table that the water was 
above all the marks: befides thefe, there were 32 fmal- 
ler floods, or times when the water had rifen, and was 
falling again for fome days after; the highefl of thefe had-a 
Aaa depth 
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gations, or in extending the navigation thereon above the 
‘tide-way, it> is of importance to examine the f€ate of the 
whole country, to which the river in queftion aéts asa drain, 
to obfervé accurately whether cultivation, or the breaking 
up of lands, aud the practice of draining have been going on, 
or are likely to be fo in any confiderable degree, within a rea- 
fonable period:; as alfo to obferve particularly the {tate and 
extent of the valleys and meadows, over which the waters 
-are or have been {pread in ordinary floods, and the probabi- 
lity of fuch being further prevented by ftraizghtening or en- 
larging the beds of the brooks and river?, or embanking the 
courfes of the ftreams; thefe, with the moft correét informa- 
tion that can be obtained from different millers and others, 
who live on the banks of the river, or from fcientific indivi- 
duals, who have caufed accounts to be kept of the height of 
the water, will beneceflary data for determining the magni- 
tude and nature of the works which will be neceflary on the 
propofed navigation. 

Mr: William Chapman, in his Obfervations, often before 
quoted, page 74, when_treating of the canals of China, 
which are in efleét but new channels for a part of the ftreams 
of their rivers, takes occafion to introduce fomie ufeful ob- 
fervations on the crookednefs and unequal fettions of rivers, 
and on the effects of fhallows, weeds, and other impediments, 
upon the velocity and height of the ftream, that we mult 
reluctantly for the prefent pafs over, referring the reader to 
our article River. As an inftance of the fall and velocity 
of large natural rivers we are told, that the Ganges for 60 
miles, having the mean width of 3-4thsof a mile, and depth 
of 15 to 20 feet, was found to have a fall, in adireé line, 
through the immenfe flats and rice-fields on its fide, of 9 
inches in a mile, but by following all the bends of the river’s 
courfe, the fall was reduced to 4 inches per mile, and its 
velocity therein did not exceed 3 miles per hour. On afcer- 
taining readily the velocity of ftreams of water, and compar- 
ing the fame with theory, fee WNichalfon’s Fournal, 8vo. 
vol. iil. p. 32 and 87. 

Mr. William Chapman feems to incline to the opinion, 
that locks may not always be eligible on river-navigations, 
and fays (p. &7,) that ‘* during the flooded tate of rivers, 
all {mall falls are equalized, as they neceffarily rife higher be- 
low than above a rapid; therefore I am far from faying, that 
running canals with a {mall fall are not, in many initances, 
eligible on the fhores of great rivers; and that well devifed 
ftops, eafily opened and clofed, (not fuch as lift up like 
thofe deferibed in China, nor open againtt the ftream as gates, ) 
are not fometimes preferable, to incurring the charge of 
locks. In other nearly fimilar inftances where locks are 
eligible, their piers and gates alone, will be fufficient with- 
out any other flogr or fide walls, than a concave and bat- 
tered pavement, continued through the bottom and up the 
fides of the {pace between the piers. The eligibility, and 
the particular conftruétion of thefe works, will much depend 
on the nature and extent of the beds of the rivers, the dif- 
ference between their low and flooded ftates, the height and 
alfo the permanency of their fhores, and the quantity of float- 
ing ice. 

The greater number of rivers through which new naviga- 
tions are now required to pafs, will be found occupied by 
mills, at fhorter or longer diftances from each other, ac- 
cording to the fall of the water in moft inftances; at the 
tail of moft of fuch mills, will be founda large and deep 
pool, which the fali of water from the mill-courfes and 
flood-gates has torn and excavated, and a fhort diftance be- 
low this poul a fhoal or bed of gravel, or other matters, will 
in general be found, that would prove fo expenfive to re- 
move, and would in general be fo fubject to accumulate 


again by a further excavation of the pocl from the increafed 
fall of the water into it, that it will in general be the cheap- 
eft and molt effectual way to begin a new cut for the naviga- 
tion below this fhoal, ‘and continue the fame up by the fide 
of the pool to the bank of the mill, wherein a pound lock 
muft be conftruéted, either of timber or mafonry, for gain- 
ing the afcent to the mill-dam or upper pound. In rapid 
rivers fubje& to great floods, the utmoft care and attention 
of the engineer to the conttruétion of fuch works will be 
neceflary, to prevent their being demolifhed by the firk 
flood perhaps after theirerection. Where mills do not in- 
tervene, and rapid and of courfe fhallow places occur in the 

bed of the river which is to be made navigable, a fide-cut 

mufl be begun from above fuch fhallow, and if praéticable 

at the beginning of a confiderable bend of the river which the 
fide-cut may cut off and fhorten; in continuing this fide-cut 
downwards towards the place where the lock is to be placed, 
and the junction below the fame is to be formed with the river 
below the hallow, care muft be taken to condu& the fide-cut, 
which is to be upon a level as far as the lock, as foon as poffi- 
bie acrofs the flat meadows to the borders of the high ground, 
along which it fhould fkirt, to the place of the lock, if this 
is pradticable, on account of the width of the meadows ; 
otherwife a counter-drain or parallel cut mu{t be taken up 
from below the lock, as far as is neceffary, on the land fide of 
the fide-cut, to drain off the water, and prevent a fwamp or 
pond being formed above the iock and between the fide-cut 
and the high ground, as is almoft invariably done by the 
ancient mill dams on moft rivers and ftreams: it is, how- 
ever, with the utmoft care and precautions that the counter- 
drain fhould be adopted, otherwife, in time of floods, 
when the meadows are overflowed, fuch a current would 
rufh into and down the declivity of the counter-drain as 
to endanger the tearing thereof, and of the bottom and 
fides of the cut or bed of the river, into which it vented 

below the lock. We have feen large and expenfive fluices 
erected upon and near to the vent of counter-drains cir- 

cumftanced as above, of greater height than the top of 
the floods, which were found neceflary to be built, and kept 
fhut on the approach of a flood to prevent the action of the 

counter-drain, until the flood had fubfided fo far as not to 
overflow the meadows adjoining the counter-drain. Acrofs 
the bed of the river.at the moft convenient place below and 

near the upper end of the fide-cut, an opening-weir muit be 

conitruéted, by which the water in the river can always be 
kept at a proper height for covering the ihallows and bed of 
the river to a proper depth for the navigation; feveral of 
thefe opening-weirs have within thefe few years been con- 
firnéted on the Thames, one of which near Windfor- has 

been defcribed and drawn by Mr. Zach. Alnutt in his Con- 

Siderations on the bef? Mode of improving the River Thames, 
1805, p.22. Itconfifts of ieveral itrong piles or pofts driven 

firmly into the bed of the river at 20 to 25 feet apart, ina 

ftraight line acrofs the river: the intervals between thefe 
piles are driven and nicely filled up with pug-piles, or dove- 
tail piles, as before deferibed in this article; thefe Jatt are 
afterwards fawed off ftraght and even with the bottem 
of the river, and have a ftrong and found fill nicely fitted 

and fpiked on to them, and into each of the large piles at 
its end; by this means the water is prevented from foaking 
or making its way, except through the rectangular openings 
between the feveral piles, which fhould be at leait as high 
as the higheft floods, and have their tops conreéted by 
{trong crofs pieces of timber bolted on to them; in thefe 
crofs pieces, and in the fill below, a number of holes are 
prepared for placing at equal intervals as many upright 
pieces of wood, called rimers, with rebates in their _ 
or 
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for temporary gates to flide down in, and reft again; after 
thefe riraers are put in, a fluice or gate, with a tall handle to 
re(t again{l the upper, or crofs piece, is put in between each 
rimer; and, above thefe, another fet of gates, called over- 
falls, with fimilar handles, are fitted, to.be oceafionally ufed 
in dry feafons, when none of the water is to be fuflered to 
efeape, except by the fide-cut and lock-paddles. In time of 
floods, all thefe gates, overfalls, and rimers, are taken away, 
by perfons who go ina boat tor that purpofe; which opera- 
tion, we are told, can be perfOrmed in three hours, and the 
water is fuffered to take its free courfe through the openings 
‘as the water fubtides, a few of thefe gates are put in at’a 
time, leaving the water its courfe through the others, until 
all of them are in, when on any {mall rife of the water, the 
fame falls over the tops of thefe gates into the bed of 
the river below; when a greater depth of water is wanted 
above, the overfalls or upper gates are fucceflively put in 
upon the others; thefe lalt being of fuch a height that the 
water can fall over their tops before it would overflow the 
meadows in cafe of its rifing, and the men not attending or 
being expeditious enough intaking away the overfalls,and then 
the gates, if the progreflive rife of the river fhould render it 
neceflary. Mr. ‘¥. Plymley in his report before quoted, 
page 316, has given a plate of a weir of this fort fora river, 
which is called a gate-fluice, with 17 gates, but we have 
looked in vain for any defcription or account thereof in his 
volume. In the Thames and feveral other rivers, Ferties, or 
Weir-hedges have formerly been made, for diminifhing the 
width of the river below the feveral fhoals, in order to make 

' a deeper but narrower and more rapid current over the 
fame, as is done, we are told, on the China canals; but 
the rapid and dangerous currents which thefe and the under- 
water weirs occafion, particularly in high water times, have 
been fo juitly and loudly complained of, that we truit the 
fame will, ere long, give place to the fide-cuts, pound-locks, 
and opening-weirs, above defcribed. The principles on 
which jetties are made to raife the water in rivers, and the 
mode of calculating their effe€is may be found in Nichol/on’s 
Fournal, ‘Svo. vol. ili. p. 35- 

Tor improving the navigation of rapid, confined, and 
variable rivers, like the Severn, Mr. Thomas Telford, in 
Plymley’s Report, p. 287, has recommended the deepening 
of the lower part of the bed of the river in the fhallow 
places, in order to equalize the declivity and current of 
the river: a very experienced engineer has fuggefted, that 
deepened fhallows, without jetties or fimilar conftru€tions, 
would foon be again filled up in many cafes. In the 
higher parts, Mr. 7. propofes to ereét folid and durable 
weirs of mafonry acrofs the river upon the fhallow places, 
with fide-cuts and pound-locks by the fide of them, for the 
Navigation ; and the river when thus diverted, may, as he 
jultly obferves, be applied to. many important purpofes of 
machinery, and for irrigating of the meadows, which would 
thus be brought within its reach. ‘There is no doubt but 
this method is practicable, and would ultimately anfwer 
well; but the expence would be very great of erecting fub- 
ftantial weirs, and making the banks of the fide-cuts, and 
walls, and gates of the locks, high enough to prevent the 
floods from breaking over into them, a condition which 
feems neceffary, if barges are to be able to proceed at all 
times ; the towing-path fhould alfo for the fame purpofe be 
made up with a regular floping bank next the river, pre- 
fenting no inequalities or proje€ting objects to catch or wear 
the towing-lines, fo'that its top or path fhall be always 
above water. Ona river which rifes 16 or 17 feet or more, 
thefe works would be attended with a moft ferious expence 
and difficulty, particularly where-cliffs rife almoft perpendi- 
cularly up from the bed of the ftream. Machinery on fuch 


a flream, unlefs great expence indeed was incurred to obviate 
it, would be fubjeét to have its work interrupted by ever 

large flood: the working of barges on a river with fuch 
cuts, locks, and towing-paths, as we have mentioned, would 
be attended with confiderable difficulties; tall matte muft be 
ufed for attaching the towing-line in dry-times to bring the 
line ona level, or nearly with the bortes, and in floods it 
mult be fixed lower down, or to a fhorter malt: and, in 
fuch cafes, the utmolt care might not always be able, where 
the works are neceflarily confined by rocky banks, to pre. 
vent barges from fometimes mifling the entrance of the fide- 
cut, and being precipitated down the current over the weir, 
and being funk. A towing-path, locks and banks of a lefs 
height, fo that the floods would frequently cover them, befides 
their being totally ufelefs in fuch times, would be liable to be 
damaged and. wafhed away, (unlefs conftructed in the moft 
careful and expenfive manner,) and the cuts and locks to be 
filled up in a great meafure by fand, or gravel, in rapid ri- 
vers. Mr. William Reynolds {et an example which has fince 
been followed, on a great length of the Severn’s bank, of 
conltructing a towing. path for horfes, inftead of the devious 
way over proje&ting rocks, loofe fands, mud, and every 
other obftacle which the men who ufed, from time immemo- 
rial, to perform the flave-like office of hauling the barges 
along, were obliged to travel: we are not acquainted with 
the height of thefe new towing-paths, or whether they are 
at times, and how frequently, covered and ufelefs by reafon 
of the floods. Mr. A//nuit informs us, that one horfe com- 
monly tows a barge of 130 tons burthen down the Thames 
above Richmond, at the rate of two and an half miles per 
hour.. While on the running canals of China, fir George 
Staunton obferved a boat of a light conftruGtion, with only 
14 tons lading, of eight feet width.of floor, about ro feet 
width of water-line, and 50 of extreme length, drawing 
two feet three inches of water, and fharp at the ends, 
dragged againit a ftream whofe velocity was 54 Englifh 
miles per hour; and, although there were 28 trackers, or 
men hauling at the line faftened to the boat, befides three 
men in the boat poling it on, it advanced only at the rate of 
% of a mile an hour; although the channel was not materially 
conftructed in either width or depth of water-way, in propor- 
tion to the feétion of the boat. Mr. Thomas Telford has 
‘(p. 288.) propofed another method of improving the Se- 
vern river, by collecting “ the flood waters into refervoirs, the 
principal ones to ke formed among the hills in Montgome- 
ryfhire, and the inferior ones in fuch convenient places as 
might be found in the dingles, &c. along the barks of the 
river. Dy this means, the impetuofity of the floods might 
be greatly leffened, and a fufficient quantity ef water pre- 
ferved to regulate the navigation of the river in diy feafons, 
and likewife to anfwer many other ufeful purpofes, fuch as 
the forming ponds for inland fifheries, the fepplying of arti- 
ficial canals, and the watering of land. This, it is thought, 
might even prove the fimpleit and leafl expenfive mode of 
regulating navigable rivers, efpecially fuch as are immedi- 
ately on the borders of hilly countries.”? An engineer of 
the firft réputation in his profeffion. (Mr. Renaie,) intimates,. 
that after what has been faid re{pecting the excefs of flood 
water in the river Roch above the ordinary {upply, the idea of 
correcting the floods of the Severn by refervoirs, mult appear 
to be ridiculous; Mr. William Yefop, on another occafion 
already referred to, fays, that the rivers may be rendered near- 
ly uniform throughout the year by refervoirs. 

The old clumfy ftone or brick bridges upon rivers are 2 
very principal interreption to the navigatioa thereon, by 
preventing the continuation of the towing-path in a place 
where it is generally the moft wanted to furmount:the rapid 
fall occafioned by the contracted. water-way under the 
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“bridges the malts of veffels are alfo obliged to be ftruck. Thefe 
ci cumitances recommend the more general imitation of the 
{pirited individuals near Coalbrook-dale,who have thereere€ted 
two calt.iron bridges over the Severn, whofe fingle and capa- 
cious arches remedy thefecvils. We have already fpoken of 
them under the article Barpce, and in the prefert ene, and 
therefore proceed to the only remajning fubjeéts that at pre- 
fent occur to us, relating to the deepening of rivers: the heav- 
ing of ballaft, or taking up of fand, gravel, or other Joofe or foft 
matters from the bottom of rivers, is ufually performed bya 
{trong pote, having a flat ring or hoop of iron fixed on its end, 
to which a {trong leathern bag is fattened, like what is called a 
Janding-net among fifhermen; or for taking up gravel only, 
a fine and {trong net is ufed inftead of the leathern bag; the 
edge of this hoop is made fharp, fo as to {trike into the bot- 
tom, when a man pufhes it down by its pole; near to this 
hoop a rope of confiderable length is faftened, which is held 
‘by a man that itands at the head on the mitnieale of a barge 
at anchor, while another man at the {tern ftrikes the hoop 
and bag into thé bottom, the man at the head then hauls at 
the rope to drag the bag along and {crape the bottom, while 
the other man fhoves down the pole to which it is attached, 
until the bag is filled with fand, gravel, or other matters, 
which are wanted to be got up ; the manwith the rope then 
advances nearer to the other, and pulls up by the rope while 
the other does the fame by the pole, and ‘brings the bag 
over the fide of the veffel, and empties its éGntetts into the 
hold or room of the barge. If the bottom ‘be hard, or the 
bag large, two or more men are employed to pull the rope, 
and fometimes a winch and roll on which the rope or chain 
winds, are ufed for dragging the hoop and bag along the 
bottom, and for hauling the fame up to the furface, when 
the man at the pole finds that the bag i is full, and begins to 
pull inttead of puth by the pole this is the “employme) it at 
Woolwich of a great number of conviéts, initead of their be- 
ing tranfported. Sobd maiters or rocks when they happen 
to want excavating, bclow the level that the water can be 
drawn off to, o1 the ebb of the tide, feem to require all the 
fill and refources of the engineer. Near to the entrance of 
the new Laf? India Docks, inthe way of fhips in the river 
Thames at Blackwall, i is a rock or laree {lone of - exceedingly 
hard filecious pudding-{tone, confilting, as we have been in- 
formed, of the hard {mall chert pebbles which abound fo 
much near London, embedded in a cernent ttill harder than 
themielves ; detached blocks of which pudding-ftone are by 
no means uncommon in the London fata; this rock is fo 
hard that no tool is capable of boring it, and though for 
fome years palt the cemmittee for improving the port of 
London have been occafionally advertifing for per fons who 
were willing to undertake or contract for removing the up- 
per part of this rock, about 40 feet in length and 30 in 
breadth to the depth ehatouts 8 feet, yet the rock ilill re- 
mains. ‘he condué of this bufinefs is now, it is faid, com- 
mitted to Mr. Ye//op, an able engineer ; and we hope fon to 
hear of this dangerous impediment being efle€tually removed. 

Having now given the principles and pra@tice of canal- 
making, and of river-navigations and rail-ways, as forming 
one great, compound, cae connected Sy/lem of Inland Com- 
munication, We now proceed to give a concilfe accouut of 
all the different eftablifhments of this kind in the United 
Kingdoms. ‘This part of the prefent article, although far 
{hort of the degree of perfection which we were defirous of 
giving it, has been attended with great labour, in refearch 
for the {cattered, and often fcanty materials, that are to be 
found refpecting many of thefe “undertakings, which will 
ever remain as itupendous monuments of Bnitith enterprize 
and fpirited exertion. 


Refpeéting the method of arrangement, we found it in- 
expedient to follow thofe who have attempted to give an ace 
count of fome of thefe concerns, in the order of time in which 
they were projected or begun ; becatife fo many of them, in 
diltant places, were projeétcd at the fame periods, while 
fome were quickly begun and completed, aud others re- 

mained a great while in hand. 

The great length of fome of thefe works or viderealdiaige 
the fhortuefs of others, their various dire¢tions and their ge- 
neral and multiplied interfections with each other, rendered 
any geographical arrangement of them, as from north to 
fouth, or otherwife, equally difficult and improper. We 
trult, therefore, that our readers will approve of the plan 
ihiak we have adopted, of giving the whole of thefe under- 
takings, ‘ivers, canals, rail-ways, &c. in one alphabetical 
feries, arranged according to the dtl i or parliamentary 
name of each, where the fame are under fpecial a€ts of par- 
liament.. Ard, a3 many important lines of canal have been 
furveyed and defcribed, but never fince were executed, we 
have thought it right to preferve the memory of many of 
fuch, by giving them a place in the regular ferics, but print- 
ing their titles in Italics, to diftinguifh them from the works 
exiting or now proceeding with, w Mi ich will be printed in {mail 
capitals. Cur privcipal aim has been to exhibit, as concifely 
as pofhible, the principal features of each concern, and to 
trace its connecting points with all the other adjoining ones ; 
by the help of which, it is hoped that our readers may be 
able to trace ont and comprehend this great and unparalleled 
fytem of improved iniand communication, which has, and 
will continue to operate fo powerfully tewards our national 
profperity. af 

ABERDARE CANAL. This undertaking was- begun under 
an act of the 33d of Geo. III. ; its general direction (begin- 
ning at its lowelt end, as we fhall always do in thefe deferip- 
tions) is about N.W.; it is 73 miles in length to Aberdare, 


befides an extenfion thence, in nearly the fame direétion, by 


a rail-way for $4 miles further ; it is fituate m the county of 
Glamorgan in South Wales, aida is ndt far from the fea-coatt, 
cr-very greatly elevated above the fame. The great coal and 
iron mines, and works near Aberdare, Furno- Vaughan, &c. 
feem its principal objeéts. It begins in the Glamorganfbire 
canal near Eglwyfila, and terminates in the Neath canal at 
Abernant. The firft 44 miles of the canal_are level, and 
thence it rifes 40 feet to Aberdare. Mr. Thomas Dadford, 
jun. is the engineer. A lock of {nfficient height, with pro- 
per fide-weirs, was made near the lower end, to prevent the 
Glamorganfbire canal from fuffering by floods, that may 
make their way into and through this canal. ‘The company 
may raife 33,5001. fhares, 100l. ee The rates of tonnage 
are too long for fuch an abridged account as this ; they will 
be found in Phillip’s 4to. Hiflory of Inland Nivwigitien 
Appendix, p. 38. Boats 12 feet long and 5 feet wide may 
be ufed, free of toll on the pounds, by the adjoining occu- 
piers, for their hufbandry purpofes. At Aberdare works 
are fome curious machines ; one 1s faid to be a pair of water- 

wheels, working one alee the other like a figure-of 8. 
ABERDEENSHIRE Carat. Adis 36 and grof Geo. IIT. — 
he general direGtion is about N.W. “for 19 miles in length, in 
Aberdeen county in Scotland ; itis near the fea-coaft, andisnot 
greatly elevated in any part ; theprincipal objects feemn the fup- 
ply ofthe town Aberdeen, the exportation of granite flone from 
the famous quarries on its banks, and to form a communication 
between the harbour of Aberdeen and the vales of the river 
Don. It begins in the tide-way in the Dee river in Aberdeen 
harbour, and follows the courfe nearly of the Donriver, in 
which it terminates at Inverury bridge; and pafles the pa- 
rifhes of Old Machar, Newhills, Dyce, Kinnellar and Kin- 
z tofe, 
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tofe. 
canal is 20 feet, and depth of water 34 feet. 
of Aberdeen, (connecting with the Dee river near its mouth, 
at the S.1E. end of this canal), was furveyed many years ago 
by Mr. Yohn Smeaton, and lately by Mr. Thomas Telford, who 
has, in his reports to parliament, recommended making 
it capable of receiving fhips of 18 or 20 feet draught of wa- 
ter. It appears that this canal was completed and opened 
in June 105. The company might by the firft aét raife 
30,000l., fhares 5ol. each ; and by the 2d act 20,0001, more 
might be raifed on zol. fhares, bearing § per cent. interett. 
Half-mile flones to be erefed. Pleafure-boats of twelve 
feet long, and four broad may be ufed on the pounds. 

Apur River. The general dire&tion of this river is 
nearly north for r2 miles in the county of Sufflex: its ob- 
jets are the import of coals, deals, &c., and the export of 
farming produce. New Shoreham and Steyning are con- 
fiderable towns on or near it. It commences in the fea at 
Southwick below Shoreham harbour, and terminates at 
Bines-bridge in Welt-Grinfted. In September 1805, notices 
were given of the application for an a¢t for extending 
this navigation from Binefbridge to Baybridge in Ship- 
ley. 
VAlford and Wainfleet. In July laft (1805)°a furvey was 
ordered foran intended canal from Wainfleet haven to the 
town of Alford, the general direction of which line is nearly 
north, and about 12 or 13 miles in length, in the county 
of Lincoln : this line is near the coaft, and feems but very 
little elevated above the fea: its principal objects feem the 
fupply of Alford, and the export of hufbandry produce: it 
is propofed to pafs the town of Burgh. Wainfleet 
haven is faid to be a very good harbour for trading 
fhips. 

Patehosirs Navication. A@ 42 of Geo. III.—The 
general direction of this navigation is nearly fouth : it is al- 
moft ftraight (except the laft four miles), and about 26 
miles in length, in Lincolnfhire. It is fituate within 15 
or 20 miles of the coait, and runs nearly parallel thereto 
through fens and level grounds for great part of its length. 
Its objects, belides a better drainage of thefe fens by a wide 
and ftraight cut, inftead of the old courfe of the river 
Ancholme, feems the fupply of Market-Raifin and of 
Caiftor (by means of the Caiflor canal, which joins it at 
South Kelfey), and the export of hufbandry produce. It 


begins in the tide-way in the Humber river near Wintring- 


ham, and extends to the town of Market-Raifin, paffing. 


near the town of Brigg. 

Anvover Canat. A& about the zoth of Geo. III. 
Its general direGion is nearly north, and pretty ftraight, 
following the courfe nearly of the dnton river (which is na- 
vigable to Rumfey) for 224 miles in length, in Hamp- 
fhire ; it is near the coaft, and not very greatly elevated in 
any part above the level of the fea. Its general objeAs feem 
to fupply fuel to the country, and to export its furplus of 
farming produce. It conneéts with the Southampton and Su- 


lifoury canal, the latter entering it at Red-bridge, and leav- 


ing it again at Kimbridge mill. ‘The town of Southamp- 
ton, near its fouth end, is the 68th in the order of Britifh 
population, having 7,913 inhabitants. ‘This canal begins in 
the tide-way in Scuthampton-water at Redbridge, and termi- 
nates at Barlow’s mill near the town of Andover; the 
towns of Rumfey and Stockbridge being on its courfe. Its 
rife is equal to 1763 feet, and it is fed at its upper end 
from Pilhill brook. This line was furveyed by Mr. ames 


Brindley in the year 1770, and an act propofed, but the 


eppolition of the land-owners prevented one being ob- 
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The rife is Yay feet by ty locks; ‘the width of the 


The harbour 


tained, until it had been again furveyed in 1789, by Me 


Robert Whitworth; in a few years after which it was com 
pleted for ufe. 

Arklow and Ovoca. 1n 1992, Mr. William Chapman fur- 
veyed the vales of the Ovoca river in Ireland, and recom 
mended to render the improvement of Arklow harbour, 
which was then intended, more beneficial to the adjacent 
country, by conneting therewith a fyftem of {mall canals up 
the rapidly afcending vales.of the Ovoca, by rifing 70 or So 
feet at once in proper places, by fome of the furbtlitutes for 
locks, of which we have before fpoken, 

Arun River. This navigation has nearly a north di- 
reftion for 15 or 16 miles in the county of Suffex. ‘T’o fup- 
ply coals, and export farm produce, feem its principal ob- 
jects ; which are facilitated by the Arunde/ canal, that jos 
it near Stopham bridge, and would be further accomplifhed, 
were the Surry iron rail-qway extended to it at Wifborough- 
green bridge, as was propofed in the year 1801. It pro- 
ceeds from the fea at Arundel haven to Wifvorough-green 
bridge, pafling the town of Arundel in its courfe. 

Arunpet Canac. -A& 31 of Geo. 111.—The general 
dire€tion is weft for about 11 miles, following the courfe of 
the river Rother, in the county of Suffex. It is about 12 
or 13 miles from, and nearly parallel to, the fea-coaft, above 
which it is but little elevated. The fupplying of the inhabit- 
ants with coals, and exporting of hufbandry produce, feem 
the principal objeAs of this canal. It commences in the 
Arun river near Stopham bridge, and terminates at the lower 
plat near Midhurft, with a fide cut of about one mile in 
length to Haflingbourn bridge in Petworth parifh. The 
line being through the parifhes of Stopham, Coldwaltham, 
Bury, Fittleworth, Ergdean, Coates, Sutton, Petworth, 
DunGon, Burton, Tillington, Lodf{worth, Selham, Am- 
berfham, Eafebourn, Woolavington, and Midhurft. This 
canal is the property of that public fpirited nobleman the 
earl of Egremont, but open to the ufe of the public, on pay- 
ing certain fpecified tolls. : 

AsuwsBy DE LA Zoucn Cana. AG 34, Geo. ITI.— 
The general dire¢tion of this canal, though in a ferpentine 
courfe, is nearly north, 40 miles in the counties of War- 
wick, Leicetler, and Derby. It commences near and al- 
moft upon the grand-ridge on its eaftern fide, and near its 
other extremity is tunnelled through a yet higher fide-branch 
of the great ridge. The conveying away of the coals and 
lime-ftone from this laft ridge, and the fupply of the towns 
on its borders by means of the Coventry canal, with which 
it conneéts, are its principal objets. Coventry, which is 
near it, is the 24th town for population in Britain, having 
16,034 inhabitants ; while Hinckley, which is upon the line, 
has 5,070 perfons, and is the 120th inorder. Market Bof- 
worth and Afhby-de-la-Zouch are other confiderable totvns 
near or on the line; the commencement of which is at 
Marfton bridge near Nuneaton, on the Coventry canal, and 
the termination is by a rai/-way (of 33 miles) at Ticknal lime- 
works ; there alfo is a rai/-way branch of 63 miles to Cloudf: 
hill lime-work ; another to Mr. Wilke’s Meatham ‘collieries 
of 5 miles: a cut of 2% miles to Swadlingcote coal-works ; 
another of 2 mile to Staunton lime-works ; another is to be 
made to Stauton- Harrold park (if defired by the earl of Fer- 
rers, the proprietor thereof); and there is another fhort cut of 
200 yards to Hinckley wharf. The firtt 302 miles of this ca- 
nal are level, extending to Oakthorpe engine on Athbywoulds; 
and forming with parts of the Coventry and Oxjord canals, a 
level of 73 miles in length, being, without the branches, the 
longeft in the United Kingdoms, and rendered more fineular 
by being on fo bigh a level, as to crofs the grand ridge with. 
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out a tunnel, From. Oakthorpe engine to the Boothorpe 
feeder, 13. mile, is a rife of t40 bet, thence the fummit-level 
of 4 miles extends, through the principal tunnel to its north 
end; thence to the Cloudhhill branch, 4 of a mile, is a fall 
of 84 feet, and thence to Ticknal works is it level, The 
Cloudfhill, Swadlingcote, and Hinckley branches, are level 
with the line, and the Staunton branch falls 28 feet there- 
from. On this canal are two tunnels, one near Afhby: de-la- 
Zouch town of 7oo yards in length, and the other near 
Snareton af 200 yards. At Shackerton and at Snareton 
there are aqueduéts ; and at Boothorpe a refervoir with a 
iteam-engine for pumping up its water into a feeder for the 
fummit-level of the canal. The-rail-way branches, and fome 
part of the canal were completed previoufly to May 1802, but 
it was not until about May 1805, that the whole of the line 
was completed and opened. ‘The company were authorifed 
to raife 200,o00l., the amount of fhares rool. each. Public 
wharfs are provided on Afhby woulds, and at Green-hills 
hear Sutton Cheney. Sir George Beaumont, the owner of 
collieries at. Coal-Orton, to which rail-ways had previoufly 
been made at great expence connecting with the Leicefler 
navigation, isto be compenfated, andthe company tay pur- 
chafe certain annual guantities of his coals for fuch purpofe. 
This company ia alfo bound to indemnify the Leice/ler naviga- 
tion,.and to allow them a rate of 2s. 6d. per ton en all coals 
carried upon this.canal.or its branches beyond a certain point 
from the coal-pits in the neighbourhood of their water-levels 
ormrail.ways.. Tothe Coventry canal company they are alfo 
bound to pay: 5d. per ton for all coals, and fome few other ar- 
ticles, which pafs upon any part of this canal or its branches, 
and afterwards upon any parts of the Coventry, the Oxford, or 
Grand Fundion canals, or from either of thofe canals to 
this: and for duly enforcing this laft compenfation, the Co- 
yentry company are authorifed to ere& toll-houfe and bars, 
and {tation their own colle€tors when and where they may 
chufe upon the works belonging to this company. The 
rates of tonnage allowed, vary from 2d. to $d. per ton 
per mile on different goods, while fome articles are to be 
allowed. to pafs toll free. Our limits will not allow of ftat- 
ing thefe particulars, which will be found in PAillips’s 
Hiftory. of Inland Navigation, 4to. Appendix, p.128. In 
June 1796, a furvey was made by Mr. Whitworth for con- 
necting the north end of this canal, by means of the pro- 
pofed Commercial canal, with the Treat and Merfey and the 
Chefler canals, and opening the long wifhed for communica- 
tion between London,. Hull, Chefter, Liverpool, Manchef- 
ter, &c. for river-boats of 40 tons burthen. In confequence 
ofthe failure of this fcheme, in the January following, it 
was'propofed to extend this canal to the Trent at Burton, 
and to the Trent and Mer/fey at Shobnall. 

Avon River, (Bath.) ‘Vhe general direGtion of this na- 
vigation is about S.E., in length 26 or 27 miles, by a 
crooked courfe in the county of Somerfet, and flcirting that 
of Gloucefter: it opens into the Severn river, and is mot 
of it a tide-way. The objets of this navigation are as 
various, 2s the imports and exports of fuch large places as 
Bath and Briftol, and a populous neighhourhood require ; 
befides its connection with the Kennet and Avon canal, and 
the other. canals therewith connected. The city of Briitol 
is the. 7th place in the order of Britifh population, having 
68,645 inhabitants, and Bath is the 12th, with 32,200 in- 
habitants. The commencement of this river is in the King’s 
road in. the Severn river (here about feven miles wide), 
and its navigation. ends at Bath, near the commencement 
of the Kennet and Avon canal. About the year 1803, 
or 1804,. an-a&t was obtained by the Brifol Dock com- 


pany, for converting’ about 70 acres af. the old and crooks 
ed courfe of the von into a vait floating-dock for hips, 
and to cut a new Channel for the river. About May 
1804, thefe works commenced, under Mr. W. Yeffop, and 
great progrefs has. been made towards their completion. 
Two calt-iron bridges are ereéting over the von near thefe 
works; one of them from Clfton-down to Leigh-down 
will, it is faid, be 200 feet high above the furface of the 
water, and the other fufficteutly high for fhips to pafs under 
it. -That eflential appendage, a towing-path, was wanting 
on Uhis river, until the above compagzy was eftablifhed, who 
are making one on each lide of the river, from Pill up to 
Briftol, and one thence to Hanham mills; from which 
place up to Bath, a towing-path is propofed to be extended, 
under an aét, for which notices have jult been given; this 
laft part of the river is alfo intended to be improved in other 
refpe&is. We have, alfo, lately feen a notice fo? a further 
application to parliament by the Briflol Dock company, for 
erecting a dam and overfall, with fluices, &c. at Red-cliff 
in Bedminfler, to keep up the water for the new floating 
docks, and for other amendments of their former aéts; in 
1796 it was propofed that the Kennet and Avon canal fhould 
be extended to this river at Briftol. At Bitton below Bath, 
it was lately propofed, that the Glouceflerfhire rail-way fhould 
connect. In 1762, Mr. Stratford gave a defign for a new 
ftone bridge in Briftol of one arch, 150 feet fpan, and 325 
feet high, which Mr. Yohn Smeaton examined and approv- 
ed; and in 1765, the laft mentioned engineer gave a de- 
fign and eftimate for a floating dock nearly as above; after 
which, Mr. Campion made other defigns. 

Avon River, (Salifbury.) The direétion of this navigable 
river is very nearly north, and its length near 30 miles, in 
the counties of Hants and Wilts. The general obje&s of this 
navigation are the fupply of Salifbury, and the adjacent 
country, and the export of its agriculture produéts. Near 
Salifbury, it conneéts with the Southampton and Salifbury 
canal. Salifbury contains 7,668 inhabitants, and is the 7oth 
place in the order of our population ; Fording-bridge, Ring- 
wood, and Chrift-Church, are likewife confiderable towns 
on the line. The commencement is at the fea in Chrift- 
Church harbour, and termination at Salifbury. The locks 
and works of this navigation had not been long completed, 
before a fudden. flood happened, which fwept away the 
greater part of them ; in which ftate it lay until 1771, when 
Mr. Yames Brindley {urveyed its courfe, and recommended a 
new canal by the fide of the river; this was not however 
adopted, but the river-works have fince been repaired; and 
the imperfection of them, was, we believe, among the molt 
powerful motives for the adoption, in 1795, of the Southe 
ampton and Salifbury canal above mentioned. Mr. Smeaton 
examined Chriftchurch harbour in 1764, and recommended 
another pier to be built weft of the old one. . 

Avon River, (Stratford.) The general direGtion of this 
navigation is about N. E. by a crooked courfe of near 40 
miles in Worcefterfhire and Warwickthire: the lower end 
thereof is but a few feet higher than the tide-way. The 

rade thereon is very various, depending in a great meafure 
on the conneétion which it forms between the Severn river 
and the Svratford canal. 'Tewkfbury, Perfhore, Evefham, 
and Stratford, are confiderable towns upon it. It com- 
mences in the river Severn at Tewk{bury, and terminates at 
Stratford on Avon, near the jundtion of the Stratford canal. 
George Perrot, efq. is the proprietor of this navigation, and 
entitled to certain tolls, which were not to be lefflened by 
the new communication with the Severn, which the Wor- 


cefter and Birmingham and Stratford canals were to open, but 
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ahey were, by the aé for the latter concern (33 Geo. IIT), 
to make good any falling off in thefe tolls. About ryy2, 
the Stratford’ and Croperdy was propofed to procecd from 
this river at Stratford to the Oxford canal. wer errr 

Ax River. The general dire@tion of this navigation is 
almolt S. EF. forabout rt miles in length by a crooked courle 
in the county of Somerfet: itis but litue elevated. — Its 
chief objects are the import of coals, and export of farm 
produce, Axbridye being the only town of any importance 
upon it. It commences in the Briftol channel near Uphill, 
and terminates near Axbridge, Anadt of the 42d Geo, IIT, 
palled, for altering and improving that part of it which 18 
between Bleydon and Axbridge. At Blean the Briftol and 
Yaunton canal. was once propofed to join this navigation ; 
as the Exeter and Uphill allo was defigned to do at 
Uphill. 

phi and Langport. “In 1769, Mr. Yames Brindley 
furveyed this line, which is nearly north, and about 30 miles 
in length, in Devonfhire, Dorfetthire, and Somerfetthire, 
crofling the fouth-weftern branch of the grand ridge. 
The objets of it feem to have been the fupply of coals, ex- 
porting the products of the country, and opening a com- 
munication between the fouth coalt and the Brito] channel, 
by means of the Parret river. Axmintter, Chard, and [l- 
miniler are the principal towns which this line was to ap- 
proach ; commencing in the tide-way at Axemouth, and 
terminating in the Parret river at Langport. 

Ayre anv Carper Navication. Act 9 or ro of Will. 
IIT, The general direction of the Ayre river is nearly welt, for 
about 40 miles by a ferpentine courfe, from which the loweft 
part of the Caldew river branches, nearly fouth-weit, by a 
crooked courfe of about 15 miles, all in the Wett Riding of 
Yorkfhire. The firft of thefe rivers, though an internal one, be- 
gins near the level of the tide-way, and no parts of either of 
the navigations thereon are much elevated. The objects of this 
navigation were at firlt very confiderable, in the imports and 
exports of the populous, manufacturing, and coal country 
through which it pailes, and they are greatly increafed, fince it 
has formed part of the grand communications between the 

ort of Hull, or the German Ocean, andthe towns of Man- 
chelter and Liverpool, or the Irifh Sea, by means of the 
Leeds and Liverpool, Rochdale, and Huddersfield canals, and 
others joining them. It conne¢ts near Snaith with a branch 
of the Don or Dun river; at- Leeds, with fome confiderable 
rail ways extending to collieries from the coal-flaith 3 near 
Wakefield it connedis with the Barn/filey canal. Leeds is the 
8th place in point of population in Britain, having 53,162 
perfons, and Wakctield the 64th, with $131 perfons 5 Hun- 
flet, near it, is the ro4th, with 5709 perfons; Snaith, 
Selby, and Pontrefaét, are alfo conliderable places near this 
navigation, which begins in the Ou/e river near Armyn (to 
which place 50 and 60 ton floops come up:), and terminates 
its north-weftern branch at Leeds in the Leeds and Liverpool 
canal, and its fouth-weftern branch at Wakefield in the Ca/- 
der and Hebble navigation. It has allo a branch of canal about 
4% miles to the Ou/e river at Selby, for fhortening the diftance 
to York, &c. ; and another of 1:4 mile near Mathley, be- 
tween the /yre and Calder rivers, for fhortening the voyage 
between Leeds and Wakefield. The boats generally ufed 
hereon are 56 feet long, 134 wide, and draw 3 feet water, with 
28 tons of lading: thefe boats often go down the Humber, and 
round the coaft, to the Welland and Great Ou/e rivers. The 
proprietors are authorifed to exaét fo high a rate of ton- 
page as 16s. per ton in winter, and ros. in fummer, between 
Leeds and the Ouje. It is provided in the Huddersfield att, 
34 Geo. III., that if any communication is hereafter made 
with that canal to the eaftward, the proprietors of this are 
to be compenfated. The oppofition of thefe parties proved 


futul, in 1769, to a canal which Mr. Brindley Surveyed be- 
tween Se/hy and Leeds. 

Barnstey Cawar. A& 33 of Geo. INI. The firt 
part of the courfe of this canal is fouth, and the remainder 
welt, about 15 miles in length, in the Weft Riding of York- 
thire; its weltern end is conliderably elevated above the level 
of the fea. The principal objeéts of it feem to be the export 
of coals and paving-ftones, and forming a fhort communica- 
tion with Rotherham and Sheffield (by the Dearne and Dove 
canal, with which it conne®s at Kyming wood near Barn- 
fley), and Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, Manchefter, Liver- 
pool, Ke. Wakefield is the 64th town in the order of popula- 
tion, with 8131 perfons; Barnfley is alfo a confiderable 
town, his saual gumanchens in the lower part of the Cal- 
der river, or Ayre and Calder vavigation, a little below 
Wakefield town, makes a turn when it arrives at the Dearne 
river, and terminates at Barnby-bridge near Cawthorn; there 
isa branch of 25 miles to Haigh-bridge in Wooley parifh, 
and rail-way branches to. Barnfley town 1 mile, and to 
Silkftone 13 mile. From the Calder to the junétion of the 
Dearne and Dove canal, about y miles, is a rife of 1201 feet : 
this is effected by three locks together, near Agbridge, 
laving a low level or fide-cut brought up to near the upper 
pound, with a fteam-engine for pumping up the water again, 
which is let down by the lockage ; by 13 other locks near 
Watton, and a long fide-cut, from which engines pump up 
the water to fupply the pound above thefe; and, near 
Bargh-bridge, by 4 other locks, a fide-cut, and engine. 
On the Haigh-bridge branch there are alfo 7 locks together, 
with a low fide-cut, and a {team-engine for pumping up the 
water required for lockage. At Eym is an aqueduét-bridge. 
This canal is adapted to the ufe of the fame fized boats as 
navigate the Ca/der. It is provided, that any rail-ways 
or ftone-roads, that may be made northward from Bargh- 
bridge (or mill) hall be difcontinued or removed, if a 
cut fhall be made from the Calder and Hebble navigation, 
to connect herewith; alfo, that the fteam-engine near 
Warmfield fhall be fo conftruGed as to burn its own {moke, 
to prevent any nuifance to the inhabitants. The company 
were authorifed to raife 97,0001., fhares, 100!. each. This 
canal was completed and opened 8th of June 1799. The 
rates of tonnage on different articles are various : fome fixed 
at 6d. to 4d. for the whole length of the canal ; and various 
others at 3d. to td. per ton per mile, with feveral exemp- 
tions, rates cf wharfage, &c. See Phillip’s Hiftory, 4to. 
App. p. 40 to 43. The engineers were Mr. William Felfops 
Mr. William Wright, and Mr. Goll. 

Barrow Rtyer (Jreland). This is one of the rivers, 
for the improvement of whofe navigation the Irifh parliament 
granted feveral fums of the public money, between the years 
1753 and 1771, amounting to 13,6001. It is probable that 
lefs than the half of this amount, raifed and expended by 
individual proprietors, with that cireumf{peétion which felfs 
intereft can alone infpire, would have effeGed what, we are 
told, this expenditure has left very imperfeét. At Portar- 
lington and at Monelteraven this river was to be joined by 
diferent branches of the Grand Canaf. iil 

Basincstokxe Canav. This line of canal was firft pros 
pofedin 1772, as an cxtenfion of, or appendage to, the canal 
intended for fhortening the courle of the navigation of the ri- 
ver Thames, between Reading and Maidenhead ; but it was 
fome years before the firit a@ for this was obtained, in 17783 
the other act is the 33 of Geo. II]. The general direGion 
of this canal is nearly weit, by rather a crooked courfe of 37 
tailes in length, in the counties of Surry and Hants; the 
fummit-pound thereof of 22 miles in length is upon a high 
level, near the fouth-eait branch of the grand-ridge on its 
north fide, The principal objeéts thereet feem the import 
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of coals, and export of timber and agricultural produce, from 
and tothe Téames. Bafingltoke and Odiham are conlider- 
able towns on or near its line, which commences in the Wey 
river at Weitley, (about two miles from its junction with the 
Thames,) and terminates at Bafingfloke. A cut of 6 miles in 
length, and level with the fummit-pound, was propofed 
northward to Turgis Green, but has not yet been begun, as 
we underftand. ‘he firlt 15 miles from the Wey river has a 
rife of 195 feet by 29 locks to Dadbrook, (the part at each 
lock being about 7 feet) from whence to Bafingftoke it is 
level: 45 ton boats are ufed on this canal. At Grewelisa 
tunnel, part of which interfeéts the chalk trata, (about 2 
mile in length) that had the misfortune of falling in; but the 
fame has, we are told, been fubftantially repaired. At Al- 
derfhot there is a large refervoir for the fupply of this canal, 
(which was begun in 1788 and completed in 1796, at the ex- 
pence to the proprictors of 160,000l.) and a feeder from the 
river Lodden. There are 72 bridges over the canal, and feveral 
culverts acro{s, to convey the water from the upper to the 
lower lands. ‘The company were authorifed to raife 186,000. 
The prices of freight from Bafingftoke te Hamborough wharf, 
London, for coarfe and heavy goods, was, in 1800, 155. 
per ton; to the dockyards, as far as Deptford, 16s. 3 and 
to Blackwall docks, 17s. per ton for timber, &c. The 
length of a paffage is three or four days. In the year 1796 
there was an intention of extending a branch from near Gre- 
well tunnel, of about 22 miles in length, to the naviga- 
tion that conne&ts with Southampton water; about 1794 
there was an expeétation of its being joined by the canal 
which will next be mentioned ; and in 1801, notices were 
given of an intended cut from Chilton-moor to Bagfhot- 
green in Windlefham ; for want of thefe or fome other junc- 
tions that fhall throw a greater trade into it, this canal has, 
though improving, been as yet rather unproductive to the 
fhare-holders. In 1800 there was a propofal for extending 
the Grand Surry to meet this canal at the Wey river, 

Bafing floke and Hampftead. About the year 1794, a line 
of canal was projected, and notices given, extending from 
the Baj/ing floke canal at that town, to the Kenne$ and Avon 
canal at Hampftead, 2 miles above Newbury, the length 
of the line was faid to be 22 miles; we have fince heard no- 
thing of this fcheme. 

Berrast to Locu Neacu. This line of canal was be- 
gun under an a@ of the Irth parliament feveral years ago, 
for forming a communication with the fea at Carrick-fergus 
Bay and the above inland lake or loch, as alfo, for export- 
ing marble from the quarries thereof near its line. ; 

Belper Canal. In September 1801, notices were given 
for a propofed canal, rail-ways, &c. from. the Cromford 
canal at Bull-bridge, to Black-brook-bridge, through the 
parifhes of Crick, Heage, Ashley, Hay, Beiper, and Duf- 
field ; all in Derby hhire. 

Bigglefwade and Hertford. Several years ago a propofal 
was made, for joining the /ve/ river at Biggle{wade with the 
Lea river at Hertford, by means of a canal paffing the town 
of Hitchin, by which an internal communication between 
Lynn and London would be opened; but the difficulty of 
fupplying a fummit-level near Stevenage with water, feems 
a greater obftacle than the expected trade would pay for 
furmounting. 

Birmincuam (old) Canar. As the 8th, oth, 11th, 
23d, 24th, and 34th of Geo. III. the laft but one of which 
acts, unites the concerns of this company with thofe of the 
Birmingham and Fazeley canal below ; but as thefe canals 
were conftru&ed and remain under diftiné provifions in the 
ats, and take different dire€tions from the town of Bir- 
mingham, where they meet, we have deviated from our 
ufual rule and continued them feparate in our account.’ The 


general direCtion of this canal is about S. E. and 224 miles 
in length by a crooked courfe, through the counties of 
Stafford, a detached part of Salop and Warwick: it 
fkirts along rear the grand-ridge on its eaftern fide, at fo 
high a level as to crofs it near its northern end without an 
deep. cutting or tunnel; and, in that high fituation is wholly 
fupplied by refervoirs for flood waters, or {team engines 
which pump up the water again, after it has been let down 
for lockage, or out of old and difufed coal-pits. The prin- 
cipal objects of this canal are the carrying away of the coals 
from the numerous mines on its banks and branches, and the 
manufaéiured goods of Birmingham to Liverpool, Man- 
chefter, &c. It connects near Varmer’s-bridge at Birming- 
ham, with the Worcefler and Birmingham, at Tipton Green 
with the Dudley canal, and near Wolverhampton with the 
Wyrley and Ejfington canal. The great towns on and near 
the fame are, Birmingham, the 6th in the order of popula- 
tion, containing 73,670 inhabitants: Wolverhampton, the 
33d, with 12,565 perfons; Walfal, the 47th, with 10,399 
perfons; Dudley, the 49th, with 10,107 perfons ;- and Bil- 
fton, the 87th, with 6,914 perfons: in the centre of fo large 
and aCtive a population as this, the wonder in a great mea- 
fure ceafes, that this canal, conftruéted ard carried on under 
fuch peculiar difadvantages, fhould neverthelefs have proved 
the molt lucrative concern of the kind in the kingdom. This 
canal commences in the Stafordpiire and Worceflerfhire canai 
at Alderfley or Autherly, near Wolverhampton, and termi- 
nates in the Birmingham and Fazeley canal, at Farmer’s- 
bridge, near the upper end of the town of Birmingham, the 
hne being double in two places, viz. at Tipton, where a 
tunnel of near 1000 yards, and a canal of 14 mile in length, 
between Bloomtield and Deepfield has been made fince 
1794, for avoiding a zig-zag loop round Tipton hill, of 4 
miles ; alfo at the Smithwick locks, where two canals with 3 
locks on each have been made, fince 1787, for accommodating 
the immenfe traffic which is hourly paffing. The collateral 
cuts are very numerous, the principal one extends from near 
Bromwich to the town of Walfal, by a crooked courfe of 
§4 miles; from this branch nine or more branches ftrike off 
to as many coal-works, &c. on each fide of it; the ter- 
mination of fome of thefe are, near Wednefbury town, at 
Broad-water engine, Toll-end, Brad!ey, Bilfton, David’s 
Ram-farm, and other coal-works: the lengths of all which 
are feveral miles. From the line there is alfo a cut of about 
one mile, to Oker-hill coal works; another to Mefirs. 
Bolton and Watt’s famous Soho foundery, and another to 
Newhall-ring bafon and wharf in Birmingham. In the firft 
mile and three quarters, the rife from the Stafford and Wor- 
cefler canal is 151 feet, by means of 20 locks, then 184 
miles are level; a defcent of 18 feet then takes place, by 3 
locks (on each of the two branches before-mentioned) ; the 
remainder of the line about 43 miles is level, to the junctions 
of the Birmingham and Fazeley and the Worcefter and Bir 
mingham canals at Farmer’s bridge. The Walfal branch, 
where it leaves the line, has a fall of 18 feet by means of 
3 locks, and about two miles further near Rider’s-green, a 
further fall of 48 feet by 6 locks, whence to Walfal is level ; 
the Toll-end branch has a rife of 15 feet by 3 locks, and 
the Bradley of 20 feet by 4 locks, all the other cuts being 
level, This canal was originally cut 28 feet wide at top, 16 
at bottom, and 43 deep; but by conftant wear and widen- 
ing it is now 40 feet wide at the top on the average. The 
locks are 70 feet long and 7 wide in the clear, and the boats 
carry about 22 tons. At the coal-wharf near Farmer’s-bridge, 
and at its fide cuts, 40 boats can unload at the fame time; the 
Newhall-bafon of 2 acres, is for the unloading and loading 
of timber, ftone, flates, and general merchandize, no wharf- 
age is charged at cither of thefe wharfs. Originally, there 
was 
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wasa fummit-level on the ine of about one mile in length at 
Smithwick, 18 feet higher than at prefent, (of which 1000 
yards was deep-cutting, 25 feet in the deepelt aN) ajd it 
was fupplied until 1787, by a fleam-engine at each end 5 
when, owing to the increafing trade, this fummit was cut 
down, and 6 locks removed, making the deep-cutting one 
mile in length, and 46 feet deep in one place; and though 
this work was 24 years in hand, and colt 3o0,oool, yet it 
was fo managed, that the paffage of boats was only 14 days 
interrupted thereby, ‘There is a confiderable refervoir near 
Oldbury, and anothey near Smithwick, with feeders for con- 
veying their waters.into the fummit level. The celebrated 
Mr. Sane Brindky was the original engineer, and on the 
6th of November rg09 he completed 10 miles of the line 
and branches next Birmingham, by which coals were firft 
brought by water to that great town from near Wednef- 
bury, and their price to the inhabitants was lowered at once 
from 15s. and 18s, to 7s. 6d. per ton! In October 1772, 
the line was opened, and in June 1799, the Walfal branch 
was completed. The proprietors were authorifed to raife 
115,000]. before the confolidation of this and the Birming- 
ham and Fazely concerns. At firlt the fhares of this were 
tool, each; but were by the fecond a& oth Geo. III. re- 
duced in numberand made 110). fhares; thofe created fince 
the 24th Geo. If]. are 170]. fhares. The original tonnage 
on all goods, (excepting lime ftone) was 13d. per ton per 
mile, and for lime-{tone and lime, 3d. per ton, except for 
manuring of the lands of the adjoining proprietors, aud road 
materials were allowed togpafs toll-free ; but the fubfequent 
alterations in the feveral acts fince would much exceed our 
limits to mention, thofe who are defirous of further informa- 
tion will find it in Mr. ohn Cary’s Inland Navigation, 4to. 
pages 36 to 45. By the Dudley a&, 25th Geo. III. this 
company are entitled to certain tolls on goods pafling on or 
off of that canal to this; and, by the Wyrley and Effington 
act (32 Geo. III.) to other rates for the junction therewith ; 
all which may be feen as above. About the year 1790, a cut 
was propofed from this canal (inftead of the Dudley junc- 
tion) to Netherton collieries 12} miles, by a tunnel through 
the grand-ridge near Oldberry, of 2,078 yards, and 184 
feet under the hill: in 1796, a foundery and large works 
belonging to Meffrs. Bolton and Watt, were ere&ted on the 
banks of this canal 5 miles from Soho. ‘This canal extend- 
ing acrofs a country full of coal, it was apprehended that 
the finiking of the old pits might damage the fame, and the 
company have power to enter and examine mines to prevent 
their working within 12 yards of the canal,except by paffages 
of 4 feet wide, and 6 feet high: for want of more ftri€t atten- 
tion to this, fome of the branches near Wednefbury have 
been undermined and broke in, fo as to caufe the canal to 
be abandoned in that part. From fome of the old worn out 
‘coal-mine fhafts near Bilitone, a lambent blue flame arifes in 
the night, of which a great deal has been faid and written. 
Proprictors of mines within roco yards of this canal, or its 
branches, may make rail qwuys thereto, 

BirMINGHAM AND Fazecey Canar. Acts 23d, 24th, 
25th and 34th of Geo. III.; the fecond of thefe aéts is for 
confolidating this concern with the old Birmingham above ; 
but each part of the canal remains fubjeét to its own original 
regulations, as above obferved, and the laft but one is for 
confolidating 54 miles of the Coventry canal herewith, fub- 
ject to the original powers of the Coventry a& (8th Geo. 
III.) under which it was fet out and made. The general 
direction of this canal is S. W. exclufive of the late Coven- 
try part, which lies in a direétion between N. and N.W, 
from the original termination at Fazeley : the length of the 
whole is 204 miles in the counties of Stafford and Warwick : 
the whole of this line of canal’is confiderably elevated, but 


particularly the S.W, end in the town of Birmingham, which 
1s fituate near the prand-ridge on its eallern fide. The 
great objects of this canal are, the export of the manufac- 
tures of Birmingham towards Loudon or Hull, and of coals 5 
the fupply of grain and other articles to Birmingham and 
its populous and bufy neighbourhood ; it conneéts with the 
Wyrley and Effington canal near its commencement at W hit: 
tington-brook, with the Coventry at Fazeley, with the War- 
wick and Birmingham at Digbeth, and with the Worce/ler 
and Birmingham canal near its termination at Farmer’s- 
bridge. Birmingham, as before obferved, is the 6th Bri- 
tifh town, with 73,670 inhabitants, and Tamworth near the 
line, is a confiderable place. The commencement of this 
canal is in the detached part of the Coventry canal, at 
Whittington-brook, and its termination in the old Birming- 
ham canal at Farmer’s-bridge at the top of Birmingham ° 
town. From the N.E. entrance of the town of Birming- 
ham, a branch fkirts the town to the lower part of it called 
Digbeth, and there conneéts with the Warwick and Bir- 
mingham canal. From the detached part of Coventry canal 
at Whittington-brook, to its junétion with the lise of that 
canal at Fazeley, and thence patt the {mall aqueduét bridges 
near Middleton-hall, about 84 miles are level with the Co- 
ventry canal ; from thence to the aqueduct bridge over the 
Tame river at Salford, 9% miles, has a rife of go feet by 14 
locks, thence to the Digbeth branch, near 14 mile, has a 
rife of about 71 feet by 11 locks; thence to the old Bir- 
mingham canal at Farmer’s-bridge, about 14 mile, is a rife 
of about 85 feet by 13 locks; the Digbeth cut, of about 
1% mile in length, has a fall of 40 feet, by 6 locks to the 
Warwick and Birmingham canal. The width of this canal 
is about 30 feet, and its depth 44 feet. THe locks are 70 
feet long and 7 wide in the clear, carrying boats with about 
22 tons of lading. There are a wharf and bafon at Digbeth 
for the accommodation of the lower part of Birmingham. 
The Salford aqueduét bridge has 7 arches over the Tame river 
of 18 feet fpan each. The Digbeth cutis tunnelled or rather 
arched over in the town of Birmingham ; there is alfo a fhort 
tunnel on the line whete the Liverpool road crofles. The 
Coveniry company being unable for want of money to pro- 
ceed with the effential part of their line, between Fazeley and 
Fradley, where it joins the Trent and Merfey canal, the 
latter company for the fum of sool. over and above the ac- 
tual expences, undertook to complete this length, by agree- 
ments of the 29th Ofober 1783, which the aé& (of 23d 
of Geo. Lil. above) confirmed ; this they accomplifhed, the 
half neareft to Fradley in January 1787, which the Coventry 
company in O&. 1787 purchafed of them, agreeable to the 234 
Geo. ILI. (which occafions them now to have a detached 
length of canal) ; the other half, between Whittington-brook 
and Fazeley, was completed in OGober 178g, and on pay- 
ment of the coft thereof by this company, it was conveyed 
aad made over to them, agreeable to the at above quoted. 
On the 12th of July, 1790, the aquedué& bridge at Saiford 
being completed, as well as the line of canal, the fame was 
opened, and the water communication between Birmingham 
and Hull or London, was thereby effeGted. The fums of 
money to-be raifed for this canal, were not diftinguifhed in 
the acts from what was intended for the extenfion and im- 
provement of the old Birmingham canal, the amount of each 
fhare was 1701.; but the a& 24th Geo. III. limiting the num- 
ber of fhares to 500, they feem now to be variable. The 
rates of tonnage are too complicate for us to attempt their 
particulars, and we muft refer the readers to ¥. Cary’s in? 
land Navigation, pages 40 to 44, and pages 75and 77. By 
the Warwick and Birmingham a& (334 Geo. III.) certain 
duties are fecured to this on goods pafling from or to that 
canal, which may be feen in Cary, page 44... It is provided 
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that the tonnage per mile on coals, is to be the fame on this 
and the Coventry and Oxford canals. 

Bifbopftortford and Cambridge. In the year 1785 Mr. Fohn 
Phillips, in a quarto treatife, recommended a line of canal 
from the Stor river, at Bifhopftortford, to the Cam, at Cam- 
bridge, either by way of Littlebury and the Granta river, or 
near to Royfton by the upper part of the Cam; which might 
be done, he fays, for little more than 20,0001. but no levels, 
or other eflential particulars are given; nor do we hear of 
any fuch, when Mr. R. Dodd again revived this idea in 
1803, and wifhed to make this line part of his North London 
canal. 

Bif/bopftoriford to Wilton. In 1789 Mr. ee Rennie was 
employed by feveral gentlemen of Effex to furvey and report 
ona line of canal from Hifs, near Wilton, on the Brandon or 
Little Ou/e river, at the edge of the fens in Suffolk, to the 
Stort river at Bifhopftortford; the diftance from the little 
Oufe to Ugley, the beginning of a prepofed tunnel (of 3 of 
a mile) near Effingham, 453 miles, with a rife of 2513 feet ; 
thence to Fuller’s-end, near Effingham, 23 miles, and level ; 
and thence to the Stort at Bifhopitortford, 44 miles with So 
feet fall; a.cut was propofed to Burwell on a branch of the 
Cam river, and it was to crofs the Laré river. Several large 
refervoirs were deligned, and three tunnels, two of them 
being neceffary to reach the town of Saffron-Walden, and to 
mifs Audley park. The eftimate was 175,000]. and a 
bill was brought into parliament, in 1790, for the fame, but 
it there met a fatal oppofition. 

Buacxwater Navication (/reland). This river falls 
into Loch Neagh, and for extending a navigation therefrom 
to the Dungannon and Tyrone collieries, the Irifh parliament, 
between 1753 and 1770, granted various fums of the public 
money, amounting to 11,0001.; a canal with S locks, ter- 
minating in a bafon, was conftru@ted before Mr. Davis Du- 
kart the engincer was employed thereon; who, finding the 
three miles with 200 feet rife, which remained to do to reach 
the Tyrone collieries, to be too great for a canal with locks, 
he conftru€ted, about 1776, four water-levels, with three in- 
clined-planes, of 70, 60, and 50 feet rifesto connect them, on 
which {mall boats were made to afcend and defcend, as we 
have already mentioned, thefe being the firlt inclined-planes 
for boats brought into ufe in the United Kingdoms ; it ap- 
pears, however, that thefe were foon laid afide in this place, 
and a rail way was fubftituted. This navigation was intended 
to conne& with the Newry canal. 

Briytu River. This river, between Northumberland 
and a detached part of the county of Durham, appears to be 
navigable but a fmall diftance above Blyth harbour; but we 
underftand it has feveral confiderable rai/-ways connecting 
with it, for bringing down the produce of the collieries to the 
fhippirg. 

Boyne River (ZJreland). This is one of the rivers on 
the eaft coaft of Ireland, for which the parliament, between 
1768 and 1771, granted 9,5071. for improving its naviga- 
tion. At Edenderry it was propofed to be joined by a cut 
from the Grand Canal. 

Braprorp Canar. Ads 11 and 42 Geo. III. The 
general dire€&tion of this fhort navigation is fouth nearly, 
and 3 miles in length, in the Weft Riding of Yorkfhire. 
It is not confiderably elevated: its objects are the ex- 
port of coals, iron, and ftone, the produce of the neigh- 
bourhood of Bradford, and the fupply of Bradford town, 
which is the gsth in the feries, with 6,393 inhabitants. 
It commences in the Leeds and Liverpool canal at Win- 
hill, in Idle parifh, and terminates at Bradford, where 

‘rail ways of confiderable extent conne& with it, one 
of them goes to the collieries and iron-works on Wibfey 


Slack ; and the defcent is fo ficep that the waggons tun 
down without horfes, having their velocity regulated by 
a man who rides behind and ufes the convoy or brake upon 
the whecls, as occafion requires. From the Leeds and Li- 
verpool canal to Bradford is a rife of 81 feet by 8 locks ; the 
width of the canal at top is 24 to 30 feet, and its depth is 5 
feet ; the locks are of the fame width and length as thofe of 
the Leeds and Liverpool canal. Vhe company were em- 
powered to raife 6000]. in 1001. fhares. Boats pafling the 
whole or any part of the diftance on this canal are to pay 6d. 
per ton for clay, bricks, ftone, coals, lime, dung, and manure ; 
and od. for every ton of iron, timber, and all other goods. 
This canal was finifhed in 1774. The laft a&t was found 
neceflary, in order to make good the title to fome lands which 
had been long before purchafed for the works, 

Brecxnock AND ABERGAVENNY CanaL, Atis 33 and 
44 of Geo. ILI. The general direGtion of this‘canal is about 
N.W. 33 miles in length, in the counties of Monmouth and 
Brecknock in South Wales; it begins a few miles from the 
coatt, and foon after comes near and follows the courfe of the 
Uike river, no part of it being very greatly elevated. Its 
objects are the exportation of coals, iron, and other mineral 
products of the country round Abergavenny, by means of 
the Moninouthfhire canal, and the iupply of Pontypool, 
Abergavenny, Crickhowel, and Brecon towns, that are near 
its courfe. It commences in the Monmouth/bire canal, 1 mile 
from Pontypceol, and terminates at the town of Brecon ¢ it 
has feveral rail-way branches: viz. to Abergavenny 1 mile ; 
to Wain-Dew collieries and iron-works 43 miles (near 2 
miles of this laft being double on each fide of the brook) ; 
and, to Llangroiney 14 mile. From the Monmouth/bire 
canal, the firft 144 miles are level, to 3 miles above the 
Abergavenny branch, thence to Brecon is 185 miles, with a 
rife of 68 feet. Near its commencement it croffes the little 
river Avon, on an aqueduét, and fhortly after paffes 2 tunnel 
of 220 yards in length. The engineer is Mr. T. Dadford 
jun. - The Wain-Dew rail-ways, and the canal above them, 
up to Brecon, appeared to be finifhed in June 1802, and by 
this time we expect the whole is completed, or nearly fo. 
The company were at firft authorized to raife 150,0001. and 
a further fum by their fecond a&, fhares 1001. each. The 
rates of tonnage are to be the fame as thofe on the Mon- 
mouth/bire canal, which fee in F. Phillips's Hiflory, 4to. App. 
p-15. Horfes, mules, and affes are to pay 1d. and cows, 
or neat cattle $d. each at certain toll-gates on the 1ail-ways. 
The Monmouthfbire canal, on account of the great benefit 
this will confer on it in tonnage, agreed to pay this company 
in March 1794, the fum of 3cool. In May laft (1805) it 
was propofed to extend a rail-way branch from this canal to 
connect with the river Wye. 

Bredon Rail-way. About the year 1793 it was in cons 
templation to make a rail-way and canal from the famous 
lime-works at Bredon to the Trent river, oppofite to Wefton 
Cliff; and in confequence, a claufe is inferted in the Derby 
canal ad, of 33 Geo. III. binding them to makea cut from 
the Trent at Wefton Cliff to the Trent and Merfey canal, 
which runs parallel with the Yet, whenever this fcheme 
fhall be adopted, in order to give this lime a readier courfe 
into Derbythire. 

BripGewaTer’s Cana. Adts 32 and 33 of Geo. ITI., 
the 2d, 6th, (Trent and Merfey a) and 35th of Geo. III. 
The general direétion of the principal line of this canal is 
nearly N.E. (and not a great way from its eaftern end, a main 
branch goes off ina N.W. direétion nearly); the length is 40 
miles, in the counties of Chefter and Lancafter. It begins 
in the tide-way; above which the whole of ic is elevated 82 
feet at low-water, except about Goo yards, which the locks 
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secupy to gain this afcent, The great obje&s which in- 
duced the late excellent and patriotic dude of Bridgewater to 
undertake and toexpend a afr fortune on the completion 
of this canal were, the fupply of the town of Mancheller with 
coals from his eftates near Worfley; the cheaper aud more ex- 
peditious conveyance of goods, between Manchelter and Li- 
verpool, than the AZer/ey and Jrwell river navigation then fur- 
nifhed ; and between both of thefe places and the interior and 
moft remote parts of the country, by means of the Trent and 
Merfey (which it joins at Preflon Brook,) and its conneét- 
ing canals, Other and more direct communications have 
fince been made between it and the interior and caltern parts 
of the kingdom, by means of the Rochdale canal and thofe 
connecting therewith, Manchefter is the 2d place in Great 
Britain for population, having 84,020 inhabitants, Liver- 
pool the qth with 77,653 inhabitants, and Warrington the 
45th with 10,567 inhabitants, thefe towns being near this ca- 
nal. The commencement of this canal is in the eftuary of the 
Mer/zy viverat Runcorn-gap, and one of its terminations in the 
Rochdale caual at Caltle Field in the town of Manchetler, 
the other (or Worfley branch) is at Pennington near the 
town of Leigh, the junction of thefe branches being at 
Longford bridge ; near Manchefter there is a communication 
with the Afer/ey and Irwell navigation, and Manchefler 
Bolton and Bury canal, by means of Medlock brook. 
Under the town of Manchetter are arched branches of the 
canal of confiderable length, from one of which coals are 
hoifted up by a coal-gin, through a fhaft out of the boats 
below, into a large coal-yard or ftore-houfe in the main 
ftreet, at which place the duke and his fucceflors, are by 
the firft a& bound to fupply the inhabitants of Manchefter 
at all times with coals at only 4d. per cwt. of r4olb.3 a 
circumftance which muft have had a great effe€t on the 
growing population of this immenfe town within the lait 
40 years. At Worfley is a fhort cut to Worfley mills, and 
another to the entrance bafon of the famous under-ground 
works or tunnels, of 18 miles or more in length in different 
branches and levels, for the navigation of coal-boats; fome 
of which are as much as 60 yards below the canal, 
and others 354 yards above the canal; thefe laft, to which 
the boats afcend by means of an inclined-plane, that we have 
already defcribed, extend to the veins of coal that are work- 
ing at a great depth under Walkden Moor. Moft of thefe 
tunnels are hewn out of the folid rock ; from the lower one, 
the coals in boxes are. hoifted up out of the boats, as they 
are in Manchefter town mentioned above, and the whole of 
the lower works are prevented from filling with water, by 
large pumps worked by the hydraulic machine, which we 
have already mentioned in this article, and the water is 
thereby always kept at the proper height for navigation on 
the lower canal. Near Worfley, a branch of about 13 mile 
in length, proceeds on to Chat-Mofs and there ends, acrofs 
which celebrated morafs, it was by the firft at intended to 
proceed, to the Merfey and frwell navigation at Hollin 
Ferry near Glazebrook ; but, like the cut propofed by the 
fide of the Merfey to Stockport (74 miles with a rife of 60 
feet) was never executed, and the neceffity for them is 
now in a great meafure done away, by other plans which 
have been carried into effet. The rife of 82 feet in the 
firft Goo yards from the Merfey, by to locks, is the only 
deviation from one level on this canal (except in the Worfley 
coal-mines above mentioned) ; and this length of level-water 
is further increafed ; by 18 miles on the Zrent and Merfey 
canal which conneéts therewith, making in all 70 miles of 
level. The width of the canal at top is 52 feet on the ave- 
rage, and depth 5 feet; the boats that navigate between 
Worfley mines and Manchefter are only 44 feet wide, the 


others ave 56 ton boats or upwards ; there are alfo numerous 
boats for paflengers; large warchoules have been built for 
goods, at the Caflle Bield in. Manchefter adjuining the 
canal, 

Delides the tunnels under Manchefter and at Worlley 
mines, we have been through a fhort one in pafling a gentle. 
man’s houfe anda church, we think at Groppenhall. On this 
canal are three principal aqueduét bridges over the Jrwell at 
Barton, where it is navigable, and over the Merfey and 
Bollin rivers, belides feveral {maller ones, and many road- 
aqueduéts. ‘There are alfo feveral large embankments, one 
over Stretford meaduws, is goo yards long, 17 feet high, 
and 112 feet wide at the bafe; that at Barion bridge is 200 
yards long, and 4o feet high; at Bollington is alfo a flu- 
pendous embankment. ‘The principal feeders for this canal 
are Worfley brook, and the mine-water there colleéted, the 
Medlock brook at Manchefter, and the lockage of the 
Trent and Merfcy canal; and water, which never was f{carce 
in this canal, mult now abound, fince the increafe of fupply 
by the lockage of the Rochdale canal. 

Mr. Yames Brindley, the engineer, owed much of his well 
earned fame to the happy contrivance and complete execu- 
tion which he difplayed in every part of this great concern ; 
fince the deceafe of Mr. Brindley, Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Benjamin Sothern his Grace’s agents, have done themfelvea 
great credit, by the mafterly manner in which they have 
conducted the canal concerns of their noble employer, and 
improved and extended his works, as Mr. Thomas Bury has 
alfo in the mining department, fo intimately conneéted 
therewith. The tunnelling at Worfley, and the canal be- 
tween that and Manchefter, were begun immediately on 
the pafling of the firft at; on the 17th of July, 1761, the 
Barton aqueduét was completed, and coals were foon after 
conveyed thereby to Manchefter. On the 31ft of December, 
1772, the 10 locks at Runcorn were opened; in Auguft, 
1774, two packet-boats began to proceed regularly part of 
the way between Manchetter and Liverpool, and on the 21/t 
of March, 1776, the whole of the works which were then 
intended were finifhed; the extenfion to Leigh has been 
made fince 1795. The illuftrious duke of Bridgewater, 
juitly ftiled the father of Britifh Inland Navigation, died 
greatly lamented in March 1803, and left this immenfe 
concern, (which coft at firft 220,000]. it was faid, and 
probably in the whole twice that fum, as the tunnelling at 
Worfley alone has been eftimated at 168,g6ol.., to earl 
Gower, the prefent proprietor, whofe fecond fon is to 
inherit it; the net profits are faid now to be from 50 to 
80,000l. annually. The tonnage has not been increafed fince 
the firft act, although the length of the canal has been 
increafed to nearly four times what was at that time 
intended ; boats may navigate the whole courfe. or any 
part on paying 2s, 6d. perton. Veffeis pafling out of the 
Trent and Merfey at Prefton-Brook and into the Merfey at 
Runcorn, or the reverfe, pay id. per ton per mile for that 
diftance ; and all veffels paffing to or from the Rochdale 
canal to this canal at Mancheiter are to pay, for paving 
{tones 4d. per ton, and for all other articles 14d. per ton: 
It is provided, that flour fhall not pay any tonnage on this 
canal, if the wheat whereof it was made had already paid. 
Irrigation, or watering of meadows, is practifed in a very 
judicious and profitable manner, by water let out of this ca- 
nal at Worfley and other places. he price of land-car- 
riage for goods between Manchefter and Liverpool was, on 
the pafling of the Duke’s third a&, 4os. per ton, and by the 
navigation on the Merfey and Jrwell 12s. per ton, but his 
Grace limited his price to 6s. per ton: yet, fuch has been - 
the increafing trade of thefe two places, that it was in 1794 
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ferioufly maintained, and made the ground of another pro- 
pofed navigable communication, by a junction of the A7Zan- 
chefter Bolton and Bury, and the Leeds and Liverpool canals, 
that both the Duke’s canal and the river navigation were in- 
adequate to carry the trade between Manchelter and Liver- 
pool, and that the moft frequent awd ruinous delays were 
experienced by the merchants. In 1802, we find the idea 
again revived of a cut from the Leeds and Liverpool canal 
to the Leigh branch of this canal. About 1772, the Liver- 
pool and Runcorn was propofed as an extention of this canal 
from Runcorn; in 1799, the Manchefler Bolton and Bury, 
was propofed to be joined dire&tly with this canal, by means 
of aqueduéts over the Irwell and Medlock at Manchetter. 

Briftol and Gloucefter.’ In the year 1797, we were told, 
that furveys were making of the line for a propofed canal 
from the Bath von at Brittol to the Severn at Gloucetter, 
and alfe, of a continuation of the fame acrofs the Stratford 
Avon to the Severn at Worcefter. 

Briftol and Taunton. Several years ago, a eanal was pro- 
pofed, we are told, from the von river at Briftol to the 
town of T'aunton, with cuts to Nailfea collieries, tothe xe 
river at Brean, and to the town of Langport, but we 
are not further acquainted with its objects or particulars. 

Brotnuic River. This is a {mall river on the coalt of 
Angers county in Scotland, and navigable, we believe, but a 
{mall diftance up from the harbour of Aberbrothick at its 
mouth, which harbour is of great antiquity, and appears to 
have had piers and works erected for its improvement and 
fecurity, fo long back as the year 1194; the {pring tides 
here rife 15 feet. 

Bude and Hatherleigh canal. In 1793, the earl of Sian- 
hope propofed a line of water-levels and rail-ways, between 
the fea in Bude Haven, on the Briftol-Channel part of the 
Cornifh coaft, and the neighbourhood of Hatherleigh in 
Devonfhire, pafling the town of Holdfworthy, for carrying 
up fea-fand, (which in this bay confifts of a congeries of 
broken fhells), as a manure, and exporting of farming pro- 
dnce; the rife on this line was upwards of 500 feet, up 
which his lordfhip propofed, that his 2 ton boats fhould be 
conveyed at proper intervals on inclined-planes, whofe pe- 
culiartties have been already mentioned in this article. In 
April laft (1805), we find a {cheme on foot, for improving 
the harbour of Bude and building a pier for the protection 
of fhips. 

Bude and Launceflon, or the Tamar canal. This is one 
of the few inftances, in which an aét (14th of Geo. III.) 
was obtained, without any part of the fcheme having been 
carried into effect. Mr. Edmund Leach the projector of this, 
in his Treatife on Inland Navigation, propofed, that it fhould 

roceed from the tide-way in Bude Haven, Cornwall, on the 
Briftol Channel, and proceed near to Launcefton, and into 
the tide-way in the river Tamar near Calftock, in the S.E. 
part of Cornwall. There was a provifion, that the powers 
of the aét were to ceafe in 10 years, if the canal was not 
proceeded with; it was propofed, to purchafe only 39 feet 
wide of land, and not to be allowed to cut more than 39 
inches deep into the earth on the lower fide, in any part, 
except for docks, &c.; the canal to be 21 feet wide at top 
and 12 at bottom, with a towing-path on each fide of it, 
ro ton boats to be ufed; the dire&t diftance of the two 
extreme points is only 28 miles, but owing to the extremely 
ferpentine courfe of the level which was to be followed, its 
propofed length was 81 miles, and was eftimated to coft 
roool. per mile. Locks were not to be ufed, but inclined- 
- planes for boats of Mr. Leach’s contrivance, of which we 
have already given an account in this article. From the fea 
at Bude, was to be a plane of 54 feet rife, thence a level of 
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6% miles, then a plane of 120 feet rife, then 4 miles of level, 
and a third plane of 66 feet rife to the fummit-level, which 
extended 34 miles to Lautceflon town, and 34 miles beyond; 
then, a plane with a defcent of 120 feet, then 24 miles of 
level, and a fifth plane, at Kelly Rock, of 120 feet fall to 
the Tamar navigation. A cut or feeder of 3 miles was pro- 
pofed, from the Tamar is Lanells to St. Tankins on the 
Pack-faddle (being a low point on the fouth-wettern branch 
of the grand-ridge). Mr. Leach, however, tells us, that 
thefe levels are not to be entirely depended on, and mentions 
258 feet as the elevation of the Pack faddle. The principal 
objects of this canal were the carrying of falt and fhelly 
fand from the coaft into the interior of the country as ma- 
nure (an objeét fince in part accomplifhed by the Tamar 
manure, and the Stover canals). In 1785, Mr. Leach wifhed 
to revive this projeét, and to fhorten the courfe to 4o% milés, 
by cutting down the fummit 18 feet, and making a tunnel 
of roo yards; and to form another communication with the 
fea at Weedmouth-bay, where the fame broken hells 
abound ; the coft was now eftimated at 53,100l. 

Burrowstowness Canat. The aé of the 8th of Geo. 
III. (for the Forth and Clyde canal) eftablifhed a fet of pro- 
prietors for this canal; its direétion being nearly weft for 
about feven miles in the cqunties of Linlithgow and Stirling, 
in Scotland; from the tide-way in the harbour of Borrowf- 
townefs, on the Firth of Forth, to the Forth and Clyde canal, 
near its eaftern termination at Grangemouth. Its objects 
are ftated to be, the avoiding part of a dangerous and diffi- 
cult navigation on the Forth, and for improving the lands of 
Kinniel and Beercrofts, through which it paffes. Burrowf- 
townefs, Linlithgow and Falkirk are confiderable towns near 
this line. The depth to be feven feet, and width and fize of 
the locks at the entrance proportionable thereto, the canal 
being level. ‘lhe company are authorifed to raife 8,o00]. the 
fhares to be 5ol. each. ‘The tonnage of lime, lime-ftone, 
and iron-ftone 4d. per ton per mile, all other goods and ar- 
ticles (except road-materials and manures) 13d. per ton per 
mile. 

Burry River. This river, or eftuary, conneéting with 
the Briftol Channel, is between the counties of Caermarthen 
and Glamorgan, in South Wales, and is navigable a diftance 
of ten or eleven miles to Lwghor or Llougher, in nearly an 
eaft dire&tion ; at the flats in Llanelly it is joined by the 
Caermarthenfbire railway, and another rail-way has lately 
been laid from this river to the Penclawdd copper-works : 
in 1801, the L/andorry and Llanelly canal was propofed to 
join at the Spitty in Llanelly; and, in Odtober 1805, a wet 
dock was propofed to be made on the eaft fide of the 
Lianelly pier, to communicate with the Caermarthen/bire 
rail-way. 

Cacrdyke. -This is an artificial channel or ditch, as 
ancient as the time of the Romans in this country, from 
the Wen river, a little below Peterborough, to the Witham 
river, three miles below Lincoln, of near 40 miles in length ; 
it appears to have been very deep, though now almoft 
grown up; and it is rather doubtful whether it ever was in- 
tended or ufed for the purpofes of navigation. 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE Ratt-way. A@ 42 Geo. ITI.— 
The general diretion of this line of rail-way is nearly north 
for 14 or 15 miles in Caermarthenthire; it commences on 
the coaft, and is not very greatly elevated in any part ; its 


general objeéts are the export of coals, iron, lead, &c. from 


the country through which it paffes. Llandillo Vawr is 
the only confiderable town rear its courfe. It commences 
in the Burry river, at the new bafon for fhips,;’ at the flats 
near Llanelly, and terminates at Caftel y-Garry lime-works 
in Lkanfihangel Aber-bythick. In the deep cuttings for 
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this raileway near Munydd Mawr feveral unknown veins 
of vood flone-coal were difcovered, and fome of lead ore ; 
in Moveaber 1804, the embankment near this place, con- 
filling of more than 40,000 cubic yards of earth was com- 
pleted, with the rail-way upon it. In October 1805, it was 
propofed to make a wet-dock for fhips at the commencement 
of this line, on the catt fide of Llanelly pier; in 1801, the 
Llandovery and Lianelly canal was propoted to pafs through 
nearly this line of country. nei 

Caisror Canar. A& 33 Geo. IIT.—The direction of 
this line is ealt o miles in the county of Lincoln; it is but 
little elevated above the fea. Its objects feem the importa- 
tion of fucl and other articles, for the fupply of Cailtor 
town, and the export of farming produce : it commences in 
the Ancholme navigation, at South Kelfey, and terminates at 
the town of Caiftor. The company were empowered to 
raife 25,0001., fhares tool. ‘The rates of tonnage are from 
2d. to 8d. per ton per mile on different goods, with other 
rates for corn, &c. See Phillips’s gto. Hiflory, p. 47. All 
ftores for the ufe of government, or materials for roads, to 
pafs free at all times, and manures for the adjoining lands, 
when the waters run over the lock-weirs. In 1801, there 
was a propofal for extending this canal from Caittor, along 
the foot of the Woulds, foutherly, to Hambleton Hill, in 
Tealby, near Market-Raifin, the expence of which was efti- 
mated at 6,500. 

Carper and Hespsce Navication. A& Geo. III.— 
The general direétion of this navigation is nearly weit, about 
23 miles in length, in the weft riding of Yorkshire ; it has a 
confiderable elevation above the fea at its weft end: the ge- 
neral objeé&ts are the communication between Liverpool, 
Manchetter, and Hull, by means of the Rochdale and Hud- 
dersfield canals, and Ayre and Calder rivers, the import and 
export of goods from Halifax, and the export of paving- 
ftone (now fo much ufed in London, called Yorkfhire pay- 
ing) from the famous quarries at Ealand-Edge and Crom- 
well-Bottom, and lime from Houghton, Brotherton, and 
Fairburn: at Cooper’s Bridge it is joined by Sir John Ram/- 
den’s canal (leading to the Huddersfield canal), and at Dewf- 
bury by the Dea/bury and Birfial vail-way. Halifax is the 
58th Britifh town, with a population of 8,886 perfons ; 
Wakefield the 64th, with 8,131 inhabitants ; aud Hnudders- 
field the 81ft, with 7,268 perfons. This navigation begins in 
the Ayre and Calder navigation on the latter river, at Wake- 
field, and terminates in the Rochdale canal, at Sowerby- 
Bridge. There is a rail-way branch of about half a mile to 
Bradley collieries ; it has a cut of about half a mile in length 
by the fide of the Hebble river, to Salter-Hebble; and 
provifion is made (in 33 Geo, III. for Barnfley) for a cut to 
Bargh-mill, ona branch of Barn/fley canal ; there are feveral 
locks; one of them near Salter-Hebble, of 1oor 12 feet rife, 
was in 1783 removed, and two new ones, of half that height, 
with a bafon between them, were fubitituted by Mr. William 
FefJop ; fome of the locks here ereéted in 1761, by Mr. 
Smeaton, have fingle gates at their heads, At Salter- 
Hebble are a bafon and large warehoufes, and others at 
Sowerby Bridge, for the accommodation of the town of 
Halifax ; near Ealand is a large weir acrofs the Calder river. 
This navigation was planned or fuperintended by Mr. Fames 
Brindley, and afterwards by Mr. Yohn Smeaton. About 
4765, the navigation was brought up to Ealand quarries, 
and about 1776, to Salter-Hebble, and to Sowerby-Bridge 
warchoufes. The ftone and white flate from Ealand-Edge 
are carried in carts and four-wheeled carriages, to be put on 
board of the keels at Bridgehoufe wharf, on account of the 
great height of the quarries above the Calder ; the Cromwell 
bottom-flone is put on board at awharf there. From the 
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quarries of Thomas Thornhill, Efq. at Lillon’s Wood, near 


Kaland, a long and wide inclined plane, of about 45° of cle- 
vation, was, about the year 1774, made from the Calder 
river, and paved with large flat flones, on which a fledge 
defeended loaded with ftone,vand by means of a rope palling 
over a wheel and axle, drew another empty fledge up the 
plane ; this continued in ufe for fome years; but this quarry 


was difufed before the year 1783. In 1762, a violent flood 
happened on the Calder river, which deftroyed many of the 
works thereon ; thefe Mr. Smeaton repaired, and in 1774 
another happened, fo deftructive that the navigation was for 
near a year lufpended, before they were repaired ; the fall of 
this river is no lefs than 8 feet per mile for more than 20 
miles together. By the aét 34 Geo. III. for Huddersfield 
canal, this navigation was guaranteed againft a diminution 
of its tolls, by any other communication to the eaftward 
opened therewith. In 1704, the Manchefler Bolton and 
Bury canal was propofed to be extended to join this at 
Sowerby-Bridge. In 1802, the Wifey and Dew/bury rail- 
way was propofed to join at Raven’s Bridge, and notices 
have in the prefent autumn (1805) been given for the 
Wakefield and Hullet rail-way, intended to join this naviga- 
tion at Bottom-Boat, near Wakefield; a fide-cut. is now 
making near Bridge-houfe, for avoiding the mill-dams, and 
improving this navigation. 

Cam River. he general direGtion of this navigation is 
about fouth-welt, for 14 or 15 miles in the county of Cam- 
bridge; it is but little elevated above the level of the fea; 
its principal objeét is the fupply of the town of Cambridge, 
which is the 5 1it in the order of our population, with 10,087 
inhabitants: Ely alfo, near this navigation, is a confiderable 
place. It commences in the great Ou/e river, at Harrimere, 
and terminates in the town of Cambridge. _ It hasacut or 
reach of 3 miles to Reche, and another of 31 miles to Bur- 
well, at which laft place the Bifhopfloriford and Wilton canal 
was, in 1789, propofed to join. ‘The Cam river is embank- 
ed above the adjoining fens through all its lower parts, 
is without locks in fome parts, and has fluices for makin; 
flufhes of water, to enable boats to pafs the thallows and 
hards. 

Came River. The general direétion of this navigation is 
about fouth-eait for near 8 miles, in the county of Cornwall; 
it is within the flow of the tide, and is chicfly ufed in the 
import of coals and export of agricultural produce : it con- 
ne&is at Guinea- Port, near Wadebridge, with the Polbrock 
canal. Padftow, on its banks, is a confiderable town; it 
commences in the Irifh channel, at Stepper Point, and ter- 
minates at Wadebridge. 

Canterbury and Nicholas-Bay. nthe year £802, a canal 
was propofed, and again in 1804, and furveys taken, for a 
canal on a level, capable of carrying fea-built veffels, between 
the fea at St. Nicholas Bay, near Margate, to the city of 
Canterbury, about ro or 11 miles in a fouth-wett direGtion, 
there to conne@ with the Stour river, and with a cana! thea 
propofed, called the Medway and Rother canal. Canterbury 
has gooo inhabitants, and is the 57th place in the order. 

Carpirr ann Mertuyr-Typvit Rait-way. A& 
about 35 Geo. III.-—This line is nearly in a north-weft di- 
reGion, for 26} miles, in the county of Glamorgan, in South 
Wales. The general objeét of this rail-way is the export 
of iron from the great works at Merthyr T'ydvil, Dowlais, 
&e. “Cardiff, Caerphilly, and Merthyr are confiderable 
towns on or near this line, which commences at the floating- 
dock, in the Severn at Lower Layer, the termination of the 
Glamorganjbire canal, by the fide of which, very nearly, it 
proceeds to Merthyr Tydvil, and thence to the lime-works at 
Panton, in Merthyr parifh; at Quaker’s yard a branch of 
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©’ miles goes off to Carno mill, in Bedwellty ; Homfray, 
Hiland Co. are the proprietors of this rail-way or tram- 
road, and it was, we believe, conftructed under the firft aé&t of 
parliament ever pafled for this kind of roads; the width of 
Jand allowed to be purchafed was 7 yards, On the 2rft 
Veb. 1804, a trial was made of ong of Trevethic’s high- 
preffure {team-eugines for drawing trams on this tram-road, 
as before mentioned, and 19 tous of tron and 70 perfons 
were. drawn for g miles by. the power of fteam, without the 
ule of condenfing-water. At Merthyr there is a curious 
and ftupendous water-wheel, of 50 feet diameter, made of 
caik-iron. 

Caron River. ‘The dire€tion of this river is weft, in 
the county of Stirling,' in Scotland, and for 3 miles it is 


navigable, from the Farid river to Caron fhore, for veflels 


drawing 7 or 8 feet water at neap-tides; at Caron fhore 
there is a cut from the. Port) and Clyde canal; and near 
Caron fhore are the famous Caron iron-works. 

Caat River. The direction of this navigation is nearly 
fouth, for about 3 miles in Renfrewfhire, in Scotland > its 
objects being the fupply, and the exports and imports of the 

reat manufacturing town cf Paifley, which is the 15th in 
the order of Britith towns, and contains 31,179 perfons. 
Renfrew is alfo a confiderable town near the fame: this na- 
vigation commences in the C/yde river, near Inchinnan, and 
terminates at the town of Paifley, at which place it was pro- 
pofed, in 1803, to be joined by the Glafgow and Saltcoats 
canal. 

Cuermer AnD Bracnwarer Navication. Adis 6 
and 33 Geo. III.—The general direction of this navigation 
is nearly well for 132 milesin the county of Effex ; its gene- 
ral objects are the fupply of Chelmsford and its neighbour- 
hood with coals, deals, &c. and the export ci farm pro- 
duce. It commences in the Tide-way, at Collier’s-Reach, in 
the eftuary of Blackwater river, and proceeds by the courfe 
of the Chelmer river to the bafon at Chelmsford town, with 
a cut near of amile to Malden. Chelmsford and Malden 
are confiderable towns. From low-water in the bafon at 
Collier’s reach to Heybridge-mill, on Blackwater river, 14 
mile, is a rife of 12 feet 84 inches, thence to Beely or 
Baily-mill, on Chelmer river, i£ mile, is a rife of 7 feet 34 
inches; thence tothe bafon at Chelmsford is 103 miles, with 
a rifeof 59 feet 5 inches: the branch hasa rife 6 feet SZ inches 
into the bafon at Malden. Mr. ‘Fohn Smeatcn furveyed this 
line in 1762, and recommended 13 miles of new canal, and 
eftimated the fame at near 16,7001].; Mr. Yohn Rennie was 
afterwards employed. The bafon at Collier’s reach was 
opened for fhips in February 17965 the company were au- 
thorized to raife 60,ocol. the amount of fhares 100]. each ; 
in 1802 thefe were fo depreciated, that they were faid not to 
be worth sl..cach. ‘The fpring-tides flow 5 feet at Baily- 
mill-tail, and 8 feet at Malden bridge; the neap tides do 
not raife the water above one foot at the laft place. 

Cheltenham and T.whjbury. 1n 1801, notices were given 
fora propofed canal irom the Severn river, near the junction 
of the Avon therewnnh, at the town of Tewk{bury, to the 
town of Chelrenham, tirough the parifhes of Tewk(bury, 
Tredington, Elmitone-Herdwick, Uckington, Swindon, 
and Cheltenham, a courfe nearly fouth-eai for about 5 miles, 
ia the county of Gloucefter. Tewkfbury and Cheltenham 
are confiderable placcs. 

Cuester Canar. As 31 and 17 Geo. I1I.—The ge- 
reral diretion of this canal.is about fouth-eaft for 15 miles, 
in the county of Chelter; itis not greatly elevated above 
the level of the fea; its principal obje€ts are the export of 
farming produce, and the impoit of coals and lime for Nant- 
wich town, and the farrounding country ; it forms a double 


communication between two points in the line of the E//-/nerm 
canal, at Chefter and at Franckton common. Chelter is the 
25th Britih town, witha population of- 15,052 perfone. 
Nantwich is alfo a confiderable town. This canal com- 
mences in the tide-way in the Dee river, in the town of Chef- 
ter, near to where the Lile/mere canal croffes the fame, and: 
terminates at the town of Nantwich; at Stoke, in the parith of 
Acton, itis joined by the Whitechurch branch of the Lilefinere 
canal; from Chefter to Barbridge, near Tiverton, the diltance 
is 143 miles, witha rife of 170 feet 10 inches, and thence to 
Nantwich it is 34 miles, and level. ‘Che canal pafles Chriftle- 
ton, Waverton, Hargrave, Huxley, Braffley- green, Beertons 
caftle, Tiverton, Hurlefton, Acton, and Nantwich; there 
is an aqueduét at Huxley-mill. Mr. James Brindley, and: 
other engineers, were employed in 1767, 1769, attd- 1770 ¢ 
in 176g an unfuccefsful attempt was made to obtain an adh 
for it; it was begun in 1772, and was completed from the 

Dee to Huxley-mill 16th June 4775, and shortly after to 

Nantwich; a branch was provided for in the a, from. 

Barbridge, 8$ miles long, with a fall of 40 fect, to. Middle- 

wich, near to the Trent and Mer/ey caval,, but not into it, 

Although this branch, intended for bringiay felt to.Clielter, 

was not executed, the expences amounted to $0,000], and 

the fhares became perhaps the moft depreciated of any con- 

cern in the kingdom, betng fold at oné time, as we are in- 

formed, for one per cent. of their original value. In 1793, a 

junGtion was propofed near Nantwieb, with a branch of 

the intended Sandbach canal ;. in £793, @ rivakfeheme to.the 

Lllefmere, called the Lakern Grand Trunk, was propofed ta 

join at Crows-nelt ; and in Jume 1796 the Comercial canal 

was propofed to join at the fame place, in order to form by 

means of the A/bby-de-la-Zouch canal, and others, a’ com- 

munication for 40 ton boats, between Liverpool, Chefter, 

Holi, London, &c. 

Cuestgrrietp Canar. Ac 10,Geo. 1L].—The ge- 
neral direCiion of this canal is nearly fouth-weft, by a crooked, 
courfe 46 miles in length, in the counties of Nottingham, 
York, and Derby ; the weitern end is confiderably elevated ; 
its principal objets are the export of coals from near Chef- 
terfield, and lead from the Derbythire mines, and the import 
of lime, corn, timber, &c.* Chefterheld, Workfop, and 
Retford ave confiderable towns upon this line, which com- 
mences in the 7 rent river, near its junétion with the /d/e river, 
at Stockwith, and terminates at Chefterficld town ; from the 
Trent to Workfop the diftance is 24 miles, witha rife of 259 
feet ; thence to Norwood it is 9 miles, with a rife of 85 feet ; . 
and thence to Chetterfield it is 13 miles, with a fall of 45 feet: 
the number of locks is 65; the lower part of the canal, from 
the rent to Retford, is for large boats of 50 or Go tons 
burthen ; above thisthe width is 26 to 28 feet, and depth of 
water from 4 to 5 feet; the boats here ufed being 7c feet 
long and 7 wide, and carrying 20to22tons each. In 1794 
fuch boats as thefe coft, whea new, goto 1001. each.. The 
boat-ownevs here ufually pay their bargemen by the ton of 
goods which they convey flated diftances, inflead of weekly 
wages. At Norwood is a tunnel through Hartfhill of 2550 
yards in lencth, being 12 feet high and°g4 wide within 
fide the arch, and 36 feet below the furface of the hill; this 
tunnel was begun in November 1775, and hnifhed the oth 


May 1775; at Drake’s-hole is another tunnel of 153 yards ia 


length. Mr. Fames Brindley projeéted this canal, and dire&ted 
its execution until his death in September 1772, when his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Hen/ball, fucceeded, and completed the 
whole in 1776. The tonnageis 13d. per ten per mile, and in 
calculating the fame 4th ot a mile is taken mto account, and 
3th of aton. It appears that the canal coft 160,000]. and 
the fhares were at firit much depreciated, and fold fora long 

time 
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“ime below par; in September laft (1805) the profits 
amounted to 61, per cent, annually. In Mr. Brindley’ 
time, a junAion was intended at Chetlerfield with the pro- 
poled lan lg and Swarkjlone canal; and in 1802, an ex- 
tenfion of this canal was propofed of 5 or 6 miles in length, 
nearly fouth to Athover. 

Cheflerfield and Swarkflone. "The late Mr. Brindley, about 
the year 1771, propofed a canal from the Trent and Merfry 
canal at Swarkitone to the Cheferfield canal at the latter 
place, the direet diftance being about 25 miles nearly north, 
the line being through a country very nich in coals, Derby, 
the agd town, with 10,832 inhabitants, was to be in the 
line of this canal, and the town of Belper is alfo near it. 

Cuicurstsr Haven. This inlet of the fea, on the 
coat of Hamphhire, is of confiderable length, in diflereat 
branches, navigable for thips, furrounding ‘Thorney Ifle, and 
connecting with Langone and Portfmouth harbours. Ha- 
vant and Chichefter are confiderable towns near it. In 
September 1805, notices were given for cutting a fhort canal, 
to commence with a fea-lock in deep water in this haven, and 
proceed to Upper Southgate field, in Chichefter, there to 
terminate in a {pacious bafon or dock. 

Cierby River. ‘This river has nearly a north-eatt 
courte, in the county of Pembroke, in South Wales. It 
commences in the tide-way in JAVil/ford Haven, and termi- 
nates at Cannifter bridge, near Narberth, which is a conli- 
derable town; and Pembroke on another branch of the 
haven is alfo a confiderable place. 

Ciype River. Acts 34 Geo. II. and g and 11 of 
Geo. I11].—This river or frith commences with a moft noble 
and capacious eftuary, in the northern or Irth channel, and 
extends nearly north, to Gonrook, when its direction changes 
towards the ealt, and its width diminifhes gradually to Glaf- 
gow, where the navigation terminates. Glafgow is the 
sth town in Britain, in point of population, containing 
77,385 inhabitants: Paifley, in the vicinity of this river, is 
the 15th town, with 31,179 perfons; Greenock, the 2oth, 
with 17,458 perfons; and Rothfay, (on the Ifle of Bute) 
the rr8th, with 5,281 perfons: Ruther-Glen, Renfrew, 
Dumbarton, Port-Glafgow, Irvine, and Ayr, are alfo confi- 
derable places‘on or near the banks of this river. At Glaf- 
gow bafon a branch of the grand Forth and Clyde canal 
joins this, as alfo the Monk/and canal, and Edinburgh and 
Glafgow canal ; near Inchinnan the Cart river jo‘.s, and at 
Dalmure Burnfoot ; the weftern termination of the forth and 
Clyde canal is in this river ; while the navigable lochs and 
founds which conne& therewith below Dumbarton are both 
numerous and important; by means of lochs, Fine, and Gilp, 
there is a connection with the Crinan canal. In the year 
1805 an a&t (45 Geo. III.) was obtained by the earl of 
Eglinton and others, for building new piers and improving 
Ardroffan harbour, and building wet-docks, &c. near Salt- 
coats, on this river, and in this harbour, as well as at Glaf- 
gow, the Gla/zow and Saltcoats canal was, in 1803, propof- 
ed to connect therewith ; at Rothfay, on the Ifle of Bute, 
pisrs have been built, and the harbour conneGting with this 
river improved; Greenock harbour is alfo under great im- 
provement, in confequence of an act of 43 Geo. III. The 
trade on this river is very immenfe and various; it appears 
that Greenock alone employed 175,551 tons of fhipping 
thereon in the year 18co. \ 

Copzecx Broox. A& 7, Geo. III.—The direAion of 
this navigation is nearly north for about fix miles, in the 
north riding of Yorkfhire, commencing in the Swale river 
near Topeliff, and extending to the town of Thirfk, for 
whofe accommodation it is intended. 

Couns River. The general direGion of this navigation 


~ 


is nearly N.W, for about 8 miles, in the county of Effex ; 
its objects are the import of coals, deals, &c. and the ex- 
port of farm produce, and of oytters from the banks below 
Wivenl.«e.. Colchelter is the ggth place in Britain, with a 
population of 11,520 perfons. It commences with an eltuary 
at Merfey iNand, and terminates at the town of Colcheller, 
to which place finall fea-built veflele can get up. Large 
fhips navigate to Wivenhoe, whete there is a dock-yard 
for building frigates and large trading fhips. 

Sr. Cocuma Cawar. ‘She general diredtion of this ca- 
nal is nearly eaft for feven or cight miles, in the county of 
Cornwall ; although near the coaft, tt is confiderably ele- 
vated. Ite objects are the export of a particular fpecies of 
ftone found about St. Dennis, called China-ftone, ufed in 
great quantities in Wedgewood’s, and other potteries near 
the line of the Trent and Mer/ey canal, and the import of coals, 
and of a fea-fand confifting of broken fhells for manure. 
This canal was propofed to proceed acrofs the weftern branch 
of the grand ridge to the fouth coalt ; not one third of which 
length has, however, been carried into effet. St. Columb 
Major, St. Auftel, and Grampound, are towns near the 
line. It commences at the fea-fhore of the Irifh channel 
near St. Columb Minor, and terminates at prefent within 
about two miles of St. Golumb Major; from thence it was 
to pafs St. Dennis, St. Stephen, St. we, and arrive at 
the fea again near Pentuan, not far from the famous Pol- 
garth mines and engines. The part which wa completed 
about the year 1775, commenced on the top of'a very high 
cliff, and purfued the courfe above mentioned, without locks, 
we believe. The canal was a narrow one, and at its weft 
end, the cliff was with great labour hewn down, into a fteep 
inclined plane, that was covered with planks: the canal was 
conduéted to the very top of this plane, and the boats which 
were rectangular ones, were brought, when loaded with 
ftone, to the termination of the canal, where they were 
fattened by a fort of hinges; ftrong ropes were then attached 
to the flern of the boat, and by means of a wheel and drum, 
worked by a horfe-gin or wem; the boat was hauled up an 
end, and the ftones were thereby fhot out, and rolled down 
the plane-to the ftrand below, from whence boats conveyed 
them on board the fhips. ‘The fame wheel and drum was 
adopted for drawing boxes of coals or Slrelly fand up the 
plane, in order to their being loaded into the returning 
boats. Near to its. ealtern termination the canal Was con- 
veyed on an aqueduct bridge over aroad. We have been fa- 
voured with thefe particulars by a Cornifh gentleman, fince 
our account of inclined planes was written, or we fhould 
have noticed this (the plane on Paruel’s canal and another ow 
the Calder and Hebble) as early inftances of the ufe of inclined 
planes for boxes of goods, &c. Vor feven or eight years this 
canal continued in ufe, but whether like the AZacezan canal, in 
its neighbourhood, it has fince been difufed, we are not at 
the prefent moment able to learn. 

Comimercial Canal’ In the year 1796, Mr. Ro ert Hhit- 
worth was employed to furvey this line, proceeding from 
the Chefler canal at Nantwich to the /bby de la-Zouch ca- 
nal near that town; it was propofed to join Sir Nigel Grifley’s 
canal and the Wewca/tle uader-lin? canal, to crofs the Trent 
and Merfey canal near Burilem, and proceeding by Uttoxeter, 
to crofs the Trent and Aferfey canal again, and the Trent 
river at Burton. ‘Uhe objects of this propofed canal were, the 
forming of a communication for larger boats (40 tons) than 
the Trent and Mer/cy is caiculated for, except below Burton, 


‘and contributing towards the wifhed-for paflage of large 


boats between Liverpool, Manchefter, Chefter, Hull, Lon- 

don, &c. 
Conway River. This river has nearly a fouth courfe for 
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14 or 14 miles, between the counties of Caernarvon and 
Denbigh in North Wales ; its principal objeé& feems to be the 
fupply of Llanrwft and Aberconwy, which are confiderable 
towns. It commences at the tide-way in Conway bay, and 
terminates at Llanrwlt town, In June 1802, it was in con- 
templation to ftraighten the courfe of this river, about a mile 
below Llanrwh, by a new cut 492 feet long, 83 feet broad 
at top, aud 62 at bottom, with a dam at its upper end 
acrofs the old crooked channel. At Llianrwit, there is a 
curious {Lone bridge of three arches, built by Jnigo Fones, 
over this river; and in 4802, it was propofed to conttruct 
a ttupendous cait iron bridge over it at Aberconway ferry, 
in order to facilitate the communication with Ireland by 
way of Holyhead, in the Ifle of Anglefea; another iron 
bridge being intended at Bangor ferry, on Menai ftrait. 

Coomss-Hitt Canat. A& 32 Geo. II].—The courfe 
of this canal is nearly S. E. for 32 miles, in the county of 
Gloucefter: its general objects are the export of coals from 
the mines near it, and fhortening of the length of land car- 
riage to Cheltenham, which is a confiderable town ; and fo is 
Tewkfbury near its weftern end. It commences in the Se- 
vern river at Fletcher’s leap in Dearhurit, and terminates at 
Combe hill in the parifh of Leigh, the rife being 15 feet 
only. "This canal was conftructed at the fole expence of 
three perfons, viz. Thomas Burges, William Miller, and Sarah 
Mumford. 

Cottingham and Hull. In the year 1802, this line of ca- 
nal was propofed, about four or five miles in length, in a 
N.W. direétion, in the eaft riding of Yorkfhire, to com- 
mence in the Humber river at the town of Hull, and extend 
to the town of Cottingham. The import of coals, deals, 
&e. and the export of farm produce, and perhaps of chalk, 
{cem to be its principal objects. Tullis the 16th town in Bri- 
tain, with a population of 29,516 perfons. 

Coventry Canar. Ads 8, 25, (for Trent and Mer- 
feyy and 26 of Geo. TII.--The general diretion of this 
canal is nearly S.E. for about 22 miles (exclufive of the 
detached part beyond the Birmingham and Fazely canal, and 
the branch to Coventry) in Staflordfhire and Warwick hire. 
Its fituation is high, particularly the eaftern part, which 
crofles the grand ndge near Bedworth, without a tunnel, 
and its Seefwood branch does the fame. lis general ob- 
jeG@s are the Iine of communication between London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchefter, Liverpocl, &c, the export of coals 
from the numerous mines near !t, and the fupply of Coventry 
city, which is the 24th on the lift of Britith population, with 
16,034 inhabitants. Nuneaton, Atherftone, and Tamworth, 
are alfo confiderable towns near the lise ; and Hinckley, the 
x20th, with 5,070 inhabitants, is alfo in its vicinity. It 
commences in the Birmingham and Faxely canal at Fazely, 
and terminates in the Oxford canal at Longford ; its detached 
part of 54 miles. in length, commences at the termination of 
the Birmingham and Fazely canal at Whittington brook, and 
terminates in the Trent aad Merfey canal at Fradley heath ; 
near to V.xttingtoa brook, it connecis with the Wyrley and 
L{ingten canal, and at Mariton bridge the line is joined by 
the Ajoby-de-la-Zouch canal. ‘There is a cut of about one 
mile in length to Griff collieries, belonging to fir Roger 
Newdigate; another to feveral collieries by different branches 
near Secfwood-pool and Bedworth, five or fix miles in 
length; there is alfo a cut of half-a-mile from the line to 
Bedworth ; the branch to Coventry is 42 miles in length, 
and there is a rail-way branch to Oldbury coal works. The 
detached part is level with the Trent and Merfey canal, 
which level continues (through 5% miles of the Bizmingham 
and Fazely) to the commencement of the line of this canal 
at Fazely ; from thence to Atherflone, a diitance of about 


10 miles, the rife is 96 fect, by means of 13 locks; from 
thence to the Oxford canal, about 12 miles, is level; fo is 
the cut to Coventry, and thofe to Griff, Seefwood-pool, 
Bedworth, &c. The laft or higheft level of this canal forms, 
with part of the Oxford and Afhby canals, the longeft level 
that is to be found in Britain, being upwards of 82 miles, 
we believe, including fide branches. ‘This is a narrow ca- 
nal, but the company have bound themfelves to widen the 
fame to the width of the Grand Fundion, if the proprietors 
of that canal fhall at any future time require it. A ftop-gate 
is maintained at the end of the Oxford canal at Longford, to 
prevent this canal, which is fometimes low in Summer, from 
drawing off their water. Mr. ames Brindley was the origi- 
nal engineer to this concers, and 16% miles of the level part 
from Coventry to Atherftone was completed in 1786, when 
the works were fufpended for near 10 years; at length, the 
Trent and Merfcy company undertook to complete 11 miles 
of this original line north of Fazely; half of which they 
afterwards fold to the Birmingham and Fazely company $ 
and the other half, on the 4th of February, 1787, was pur- 
chafed by this company, who thus came to have a detached 
part of their canal. The line of communication was opened 
by the completion of this canal in June 1790. This com- 
pany have been authorifed to raife 120,cool., their fhares 
being rool. each. Some years after the completion 
of this and the Oxford canal, the fhares. herein had ob- 
taincd the great price of 4ool., but owing to the rivalry of 
the Warwick and Napton canal, they were, in 1802, reduced 
to 350l., and their dividend to $1. per cent. Since the com- 
pletion of the Grand Funéion, this concern has been flou- 
rifhing, and the divideuds are now 161. per annum per fhare. 
The tonnage allowed on this canal is 4d. per ton per mile for 
lime and lime-ftone, and 13d. per ton per mile for all other 
articles, (except road or paving materials and manures upon 
the pounds, or when the water runs to wafte at the locks.) 
On the completion of the adjoining canals, the tonnage on 
coals was, by their general confent, reduced to 1d per ton 
per mile upon feveral of them. It was agreed, between this 
and the Oxford company, (9 Geo. III. Oxford) that the 
latter fhould be entitled to all tolls, except on coals, that 
are collefied on firft 34 miles of this canal towards Co- 
ventry, for goods pafling trom the Oxford canal, and that 
this company fhould in return receive the tolls upon coals 
colleted an the firit 2 miles of that canal. The a@ of 34 
Geo. III. for A/bhy-de-la-Zouch canal, granted to this com- 
pany 5d. per ton upon all geods (except farming produce, 
manures, or road materials, or iron or its ore, made or dug 
on the banks of the A/by canal) navigated thereon, which 
fhail, either before or after, pafs on any part of this canal, 
or the Oxford or Grand Fundion ; and a farther fum per ton, 
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equal to the tonnage hereon between Griff and Longford, 


on all goods which may pafs any new communication that 
may hereafter be opened between the ///bby canal and the 
Oxford or Grand-Fundien ; for enforcing which, this com- 
pany is empowered to ere@ toll-houfes and ftop-bars, 
and place colleCtors on any part of the d/bby canal. - 

Cree River. The courfe of this river is nearly north, 
for g or 10 miles of a crooked courfe, between the counties 
of Wigtcn and Kirkcudbright in Scotland ; its obje& is the 
fupply of the adjoining country, and of Wigton, which is a 
conliderable town. It commences in the tide-way in Wig- 
ton bay in the Irith or Northern Channel, and terminates at 
Newton Douglas. 

Cainan Canar. AAs 33, 39, and 45 of Geo, III.— 
The courfe of this very wide and deep canal is nearly weft 
for about nine miles, in the county of Argyle in Scotland ; 
its fole obje& is the fhortening of the paflage for hips be- 
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tween the Lith Sea and the Clyde viver (by means of the 
loch of Tine), by avoiding the voyage round the peninfula 
of Kintire. It commences at loch Gilp, and terminates in 
lock Crinan. The rife is 58 feet, and the fall 59 feet, a ri- 
vulet near the point of divifion ferving as its feeder, ‘Che 
water in this canal is 12 to 15 feet deep. ‘This line of canal 
was firlt furveyed for {maller veflels by Mr. art, after which 
Mr. Yohn Rennie was employed herein ; it appears to have 
been opened fome time, but farther improvements, and the 
building of a pier in Loch Gilp are yet in hand. ‘The pro- 
rietors have been authorifed to raife 180,000l,, and they 
fox alfo received 50,0001. of the public money, which par- 
liament granted in aid of this great and important work. 
The fhares are sol. cach. A veflel under fail, not being 
{topped in proper time, before the arrived at a lock on this 
canal, bore the fame away, and went down therewith into 
the next pound, A pailage may, it is faid, be made by 
means of this canal in three or four days, which frequently 
took up three weeks. In 1802 the hares herein were 221. 
below par. 
Cromrorp Canar. A& Geo. III.—The ponen di- 
reGtion of this canal is about N.W. for 18 miles, in the 
counties of Nottingham and Derby ; it is confiderably ele- 
vated : its general objects are the export of coals and of lead, 
iron, lime-ftone, and other minerals from the mines of Der- 
byfhire. Wirk{worth and Belper are confiderable towns, 
near its courfe. It commences in the “£rewa/h canal at 
Langley bridge (not far from the junction of Nottingham 
canal therewith), and terminates in the town of Cromford 
near Matlock. There is a cut to Pinxton coal works of 
three miles in length, another to Swanwick coal works ; 
alfo a rail-way branches to Critch lime-works, 14 mile, and 
to Biggarlee coal works 13 mile. From the trewa/e canal 
to neat Codnor caftle, four miles, there is a rife of So feet, 
thence to Cromford, 14 miles, it is level; the Pinxton branch 
is level, and proceeds from the upper level. The width of 
this canal at top is 26 feet; the boats are So feet long, 
7% feet wide, and 3+ feet deep 5; when empty they draw § 
or g inches of water, and when loaded with 22 tons, they 
draw about 23 feet. Near Ripley is a turimel of 2966 yards 
in length, which is g fect wide withinfide at the water’s fur- 
face, and 8 feet high from thence to the crown of the arch, 
which is of brick, except fome parts where the rock proved 
bard and found enough to ftand without walling : the fide- 
walls and crown of this arch feem to be part of an ellipfis, 
but where a+ inverted or bottom arch was wanted, the fame 
is much flatter. For conftructing this tunnel, 33 pits or 
tunnel-fhafts were funk, fome of them on the fummit of the 
hill, being 57 yards deep. This tunnel is faid to have coft 
yl. per yard in length: it interfects a valuable feam of coals, 
which is now worked, and in finking the tunnel-pits excel- 
lent iron ore was found, which is now worked, and the 
furnaces are fupplied with coals drawn up through a fhaft 
from below for that purpofe.. There are feveral {maller tun- 
nels upon the line for fhortening its courfe. Near Butterly 
hall there is a conliderable deep-cutting, and fhorter ones in 
other places, to avoid the loops round the points of the hiils. 
Over the Derwent: river, near Wigwell, there is a large 
aqueduét bridge 200 yards long and 30 feet high, the river 
arch is So feet fpan. . Two {maller arches by its fide ferve 
to carry off floods, and for a:road. . Over a {mall river, which 
comes into the Derwent near Frithly, is another large aque- 
duct bridge about 200 yards long and 50 feet high ; befides 
the river arch, there are two others, one for floods, and ano- 
ther conveys the turn-pike road under the canal; thefe two 
aqueducts are faid to have coft about 6cool. There are con- 
fiderable embankments in fome places on this canal. Nearly 


over the Ripley tunnel! there is a refervoir of acres of 
water when full, the head or embankment of which is zo 
yardy long, 33 feet in height in the middle of the valley, the 
bafe being there 52 yards wide, the top of the bank is fou 
yards wide. ‘This refervoir iy faid to have colt 1Cool. 5 the 
mean depth of it is 12 feet, and it will contain about 28 
locks full of water, which is let out by a large pipe and cock 
in one of the tunnel-pits. here are two other refervoi) 
for this canal, one of 20, the othér of 15 acres. At the 
Cromford end of the canal there is a confiderable flream of 
water taken in as 4 feeder, and the whole of the 14 miles of 
level and branches thereto have their bauks made up one foot 
higher than ufual to at as a referve for dry weather. Mr. 
William Fefop was the engineer to this canal, and it wue 
completed before the year 1794. The total colt is faid to 
have exceeded 80,g00l. For the cutting and wheeling of 
clay, 34d. per cubic yard, per flage of 20 yards, was ufu- 
ally paid ; for gravel 43d. per yard ; for flony ground 44d. 
per yard, and 4d, per cubic yard extra for all ftoucs picked 
out and flacked. In the year 1797, a cut was propofed 
from the fummit-level to the new collieries in Codior park. 
In 1801, notices were given for the intended Belper canal, 
that was propofed to join this near to Bull bridge; and 
in 1802, a cut was propoféd to be made from the Der- 
went aqueduct on this canal to near Dethick, and thence 
near the Derwent and Wye rivefs to the town of Bake- 
well. 

Croucu River. The courfe of this river is nearly welt, 
in the county of Effex. he principal objeéts of this navi- 
gation are the import of coals, deals, &c. and the export 
of farm produce, and of oyfters from near Wailflect. Bil- 
lerica and Rochford are the neareft confiderable towns to 
this river. It commences in the Englifh channel (about 10 
miles from: the mouth of the Thames), and terminates at 
Hull bridge. 

Croypon Canar. A& 41 Geo. III.—The general 
direction of this canal is nearly fouth for g£ miles, in the 
counties of Kent and Surrey: it is not greatly elevated ; its 
objects are the fupply of Croydon with coals, deals, &c. 
and the country through which it paffes with manures and 
other articles, and the conveyance of its produce to the 
London markets, and the expert of fire-ftone, flint, and 
fullers’ earth. ‘Croydon is the roth Britifh town, with a 
population of 5,743 perfons. Deptford is alfo a confidera- 
ble place. This canal commences in the Grand Surry ca- 
nal near Deptford (two miles from its conneétion with the 
Thames at Rotherhithe), and terminates at the new Bafon 
near the town of Croydon. From the Grand Surry canal 
(level with an ordinary high tide in the Thames) to the top 
of Plowgarlic hill, 1} mile, is a rife of 7o-feet, by 12 locks; 
thence for J a mile it is level, and thence for 2 ofa mile to the 
beginning of Forett wood, there is a rife of 793 feet, by 13 
fingle and one double locks ; from thence to Croydon, 7 miles, 
it islevel- The locks upon this canal are 60 feet long and 9 
feet wide ; each lock has a groove for top-planks at its head, 
but no paddle-weirs; the wafte water is intended to run over 
the upper gates. This company are to have a bafon for their 
boats to lie in at Rotherhithe, on the fouth-eatt fide of the 
Grand Surry entrance bafon, and another by the high road 
near Croydon town. ‘There are feven road bridges and 30 
accommodation fwing-bridges. On the top and northera 
flope of Piowgarlick hill, there is a confidcrable deep-cut- 
ting, and others in Sydenham and on Penge common; and 
near Selhurit wood is a confiderable embankment. On Syd- 
enham common there is a refervoir of 10 or 15 acres fupplied 
in wet times by a feeder out of an adjoining vale, and into 
which its walte or over-fall is to be when full; there is 
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another refervoir on Norwood common, which, with. the 
. long f{ummit-pound on fo tenacious a foil, will be fufficient, 
it is prefumed, to fupply the locks that are making, At the 
time the aét pafled for this canal, it feemed intended to ufe 
incliyed planes, and to pump the water for fupplying the 
pourds up from the Grand Surry canal, by fteam-engines, 
that were alfo intended to wind the boats up the planes: and 
it feems fingular, under thefe circumftances, that legillative 
provifion was. made, for a culvert or fmall tunnel through 
Forett-hill for conveying water from the fummit-level of this 
canal on Sydenham common, and by aqueduéts or pij=s to 
fupply feveral towns and places with water, viz. by a branch 
of near 4 of a mile to the top of Dulwich town, and from 
the end of the faid tunnel to Knight’s hill by a crooked 
courfe of three miles in lengththrough Norwood, and along 
Knight’s hill towards London_for one mile ; alfo ancther 
branch of near one mile to Streatham town. Mr. Yobn 
Rennie and Mr. Ralph Dodd were the engineers, and Mr. 
Clark is now employed as refident engineerthercon. About 
feven miles of the upper end of thie canal is completed and 
in ufe, and the remainder is proceeding with great expedi- 
tion. The company are empowered to raife So,cool., which 
is not now expected to prove fufficient ; the amount of fhares 
are rool. each. The {um of gol. is to be paid annually to 
the city of London, towards improving the Thames river 
above London Bridge. This canal/is to have its. water kept 
always two feet above the furface of the ground on Croydon 
common, and fome other fevcre and-unprecedented rettric- 
tions are introduced in favour of the millers on the Wandle 
river, at fome miles diftance. 

Croydon and Wandfworth. In September 1800, propofals 
were made for a canal from ‘the river Thames at Wandf- 
worth, following nearly the courfe of the Wandle river to 
Croydon in Surry ; but the fame was given up fhortly after, 
in favour of the north Surry iron rail-way, which pafles 
through nearly the fame tract. 

Cyrarrura Canar. The general direction of this canal, 
or water level, is nearly N.W. we believe, for about 3 miles, 
in the county of Brecknock ; it is ona high level, and was 
conftruéted fome years ago by Mr. Bacon, to bring coals and 
iron-ore from the mines 1 the mountains, to his furnaces at 
Cyfarthfa, near Merthyr Tidvil. The whole is upon one 
Jevel, and it does not conne& with any other canal or nayi- 
gation ; it is now the property of Mr. Craw/haw, the great 
iron mafler. It is fituate near to the northern ends of the 
Glamorganfbire canal and the Cardiff and Merthyr rail-way- 

Darent River. Thecourfe ot this river (called Dartford 
creek,)is fouth for near 3 miles in the county of Kent; it com- 
mences in the tide-way in the river 74ames,and terminates near 
the town of Dartford, for whofe fupply it is principally ufed, 

Dart River. The general direGion of this river is 
nearly N.W. for about Io miles, in Devonfhire ; the tide 
flows throagh its whole length; its principal objects feem 
tobe the fupply of Totnefs with coals, andthe country with 
fhell-fand manure, and the export of farming produce, 
Dartmouth and Totnefs are confiderable towns; its com- 
mencement is in Start bay, and it terminates at the Mill weir, 
about one mile above Totnefs; this river is plentifully ftored 
with trout. 

Dean-Foref. Rail-way. In the year 1802, it was pro- 

ofed to conftrué& a rail-way from the river Wye, near to 
Englifh Bichnor, we believe, to the fummit of the Foreit of 
Dean, its cb'e@t being the carriage of the immenfe ftores of 
coal and iron, with which-it abounds; Colford is a confider- 
able town near its route, In the, preceding year the Severn 
gerd Wye rail-way was propofed to pafs nearly the fame track. 
"Dean River. AG 12 Geo. I1].—The diredtion of this 
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river is mearly S, for about 2 miles, inthe county of Not: 
tingham; it: 1s not greatly elevated above the level of the 
fea; its principal obje& is the fupply of Newark, the ort 
town in the lift of Britihh population, with 6730 inha- 
‘bitants. ‘It. commences in the river Trent, at ‘Crankley’s, in 
South Markham, and terminates at the upper weir near the 
town of Newark; the works hereon were completed in Jan: 
1797+ In 1793 the Newart and Bottesford was propofed'to 
jon this at Newark, ; 

Deagne anv Dove Canav. Adts 33 and 40'Geo. IIT. 
— The, general dire&tion of this canal is:about N.W. for 9% 
miles, in the Weft Riding of Yorkhhire, its northern end is 
confiderably elevated ; its cbjeéts are the ‘communication be- 
tween Sheffield, Wakefield, Halifax, Leeds, Manchefter, Li- 
-verpool, &c. and the export of the coals and iron-ftone, &c, fo 
plentifully found on its courfe. Barnfley and Rotherham are 
confiderable towns-on or near it, fo is Doncafter, the 110th 
town, with 5697 inhabitants. It commences in a fide cut 
of the Don, or Dun river, ‘between Swinton and Mexburgh, 
and terminates inthe Barnfley canal at Eyming’s wood, near 
Barnfley, there isa branch of 3 miles to Rockcliff bridge, 
and another of 13 miles to Cobcar Ing. Trom the cut of the 
Don navigation to Knoll Brook the diftance is 44 miles, with 
a rile of 414 feet ; thence to Aldham Mill, 2¢ miles, is a rife 
of 24 feet, (the Cobcar Ing branch being on its higheft 
level); thence to the Barnfley canal is 2% miles, wich a rife 


“ef 595 feet ; the Cobcar ing branch is level; the Rockcliff 


branch begins from the fummit-level, and 14 mile to 
W orfborough bridge is level; thence to Rockcliff bridge, 
ri mile, it has a nfeof 56 feet. he locks on this canal ave 
built with excellent hewn or afhler flone, and are calculated 
for boats of 50 or 6o tons burthen, the fame as navigate the 
Dun river, and this company are required to keep a depth 
of water equal to 42 feet on their lock-fills, and in every 
part of thcir line; and for guarding againtt lofs of water on 
the fummit, a fop-gate is to be ereé&ted hereon, near the ter- 
mination in the Barnfey canal, and another on that canal 
below the junGion, both of which may be fhut and locked 
when the fupply of either canal fails, and it would confume 
the water of the other. The aquedué and other bridges 
hereon are fubftantially conflruéted of hewn ttone. “lumb- 
ling-bays and gauge-weirs are to be erected for fupplying 
feveral mills. ‘There is a large refervoir-near Elficar, Pro- 
prietors of mines may make rail-ways to this canal, if within 
1000 yards, or 2000 yards‘near Wath. Mr. Fohn Thomp/on 
is faid to have been the engineer, and it was <ompleted in - 
the year 1804. The company were empowered to raife 
1co,ccol, The amount of fhares 100]. each. ‘The rates of 
tonnage on this canal are too various and complicate for the 
room we can allot to this fubje&t, they will be found in 
Phillips’ 410. Hifory, p. 62 to66 5 but it mult be obferved, 
that the laft a&t (40 Geo. I1].) made an increafe of, we be- 
lieve, 50 percent. on thefe tolls, Boats are to “pay for 6 
miles of tonnage, however fhort a diftance’ they may have 
navigated on this canal. In May 2797, earl Fitzwilliam 
propoled, at his own expence, to extend the Cobear Ing 
branch to his Eliicar collieries, on being allowed water for 
the fame from the Elficar refervoir. P 

Deen River. The courfe of this river is nearly N.W, 
for about 10 miles, in the county of Suffolk; its obje@ts are 
the imports of coals, deals, &c. and-exports of farm prodiice$ 
it commences at the fea near Felixtow, and terminates near 
Woodbridge, which is a contsderable town. 

Dee River, (Aberdeen). This river takesits courfe about 
welt for 2 miles, between Aberdeenthire and Mearns county 
in Scotland, the tide fowing through the whole navigable 
length; it commences in the harbour of new Aberdeen, 


where 
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where it is joined by the Aberdeenfrire canal. New Aber- 
deen is the tyth town in Britam, with 17,507  inhabi- 
tants, and its harbour wae improved by a pier of 300 yards 
in length, begua under the direction of Mr. Yohn Smeaton, 
ind] 72, who was.cinployed again in 1798, to make farther 
improvements, In thor, Mr. Thomas Tedford was employed 
to defign new works and improvements hereon, fo that (hips 
of 18 or 29 feet draught of water may be accommodated. 
There are excellent granite quarries near this river. 

— Dex, Rivery (Chefler). The general courle of this river 
is neatly S.E. for about 22 miles, in the cc*aty of Flint, 
and dkirting the county of Chefler: the fink 9 miles are by 
a wide efluary opening-to the Lrith channel, and from near 
the town of Ilint thereou, anew cut was made for the river 
up to Chelter, under the direction of Me, Nathaniel Kinder- 
ley, about the year.17493 before which time the old chan- 
nel was fo choaked with fand, that fhips of burthen could 
not come within 7 or 8 miles of Chefter ; the new ftraight 
cut, that was at firlt 8 feet deep in general, principally 
through marthes, foon fcoured itfelf out, fo that {hips of 200 
tons cou'd come up to the town, and where the time of 
high-water became earlier by } of an hour, than when the 
tide had to.make its. way through the old crooked and thallow 
channel, Chefer isthe 25th town, with 15,052 inhabitants, 
Holywell near it, is the riith, with 5,567 perfons, and 
Flint is, alfo a confiderable town, On the N.W. fide of 
Chelter the £//e/mere canal connects with this navigation 
‘and croffes it, for which goods pay 2d. per ton to this com- 
pany; it is allo. to receive from the Léle/mere company what- 
ever its tolls may falk (hort of 2iol. annually. At Chefter 
this river is joined by the Chs/er canal. 

Dee River, (Airkcucbrigdt). The courfe of this river 
is nearly N. for about 6 miles, in the county of Kirkcud- 
bright in Scotland, being an eftuary opening to the Irith 
fea. Kirkcudbright is a confiderable town thereon, and 
where the Glenkens canal conne&ts therewith. 

Dersy Canar.. A 33Geo. III].—This canal runs 
nearly N. for about 9 miles, in the county of Derby ; it is 
not greatly elevated above the level of the fea. Its ob- 
jects are, the fupply of the town ot Derby, and the export 
of coals and iron. Derby is the 43d Biitifh town, with a 
population of 10,532 perfons. It commences in the Frent 
river at Swarkitone bridge, eroffes and interfeéts with the 
Trent and Merfey canal, and terminates at Little Eaton, near 
4 miles above Derby, from which town a cut of 82 miles 
‘goes off to a place between Sandiacre and Long Eaton, 
and there joins the Erewa/b canal. There is a rail-qway 
branch of 4% miles, to Smithey-houfes near Derby, another 

to Horfley collieries, and another of 13 mile to Smalley 
mills. In cafea rail-way, or canal, fhould be hereafter made 
S. of the Trent from. Bredon lime-works, this company has 
engaged to make a cut between the Trent and Mer/zy canal 
and the Zrent, at Welton ciifi, oppolite thereto. From the 
Trent to the Trent and Merfzy, amie, is arife of — feet ; 
thence to Derby, 54 miles, isa rife of 12 feet ; and thence to 
Little Eaton, 34 miles, isa rife of 17 feet; the Zrewafh 
hranch hasa fall of 29 feet.. ‘This canal is 44 feet wide at 


top, 24 at bottom, and 5 feet deep, except the upper level . 


next Little Eaton, which is made 6 fzct deep to retain the 
water of wet feafons like a refervoir ;. the locks are go feet 
long, and.15 feet. wide within fide: adjoining the town of 
Derby is a prodigious large weir or tumbling bay, where 
the canal croffes the, Derwent river, that was navigable to 
this place for.many years back, but the tolls thereof were 
expected to fall off on the completion of this canal, and it 
was therefore agreed, that this company fhould purchale 
the whole concern for g996l. A. little W. of the river 


above-mentioned, the canal cioffes a brook in a caf iron 
trough or equeduét. ‘This canal was finifhed in 17945 the 
company were iu-horized to borrow go,ocol. the value of 
fhares being 100], Separate rates of tonnage were fixed 
on different goods, between the Trent and the Trent and 
Merfey, between that and Derby, and on the different cuts 
and rail-way branches, which ave too long for us to infert, 
they will be found in Phillips’ 410. Hifary of Canals, Appendix, 
Pp. 55 to 50. Manures are to pats toll-free, and puncheons 
or clogs of wood, to be uled as fupports in the adjacent 
coal-mines, alfo road materials, execpt for turmpike-noads 5 
and if the Mansfield turnpike-road tolls are reduced below 
4 percent. on thew debt, this company is to make them up 
tothat fum. The profits of this concern are not to exceeed 
8 per cent. but after 4¢0ol, is ‘accumulated as a flock for 
contmgencies, the tolls are to be reduced. Vive thoufand 
tons of coals annually are to pals hereon*toll-free, for the 
fupply of the poor of the town of Derby. Horfes pay 1d. 
and cattle 4d. each, for liberty of pafling along gach rail- way 
branch. 

Derwent River, (Derby). ‘The courfe of this river is 
nearly N.W. for aboat g or 10 miles, in the county of Der- 
by $ its principal object was the fupply.of Derby, previous 
to the making of the Dery canal, when this concern was 
fold to that company, as mentioned above. It commenced 
in the Trent river at Wilden-ferry, (where the Trent and 
Merfey canal commences,) and terminated: at the town of 
Derby. 

Denwent River, (New Malton). The general courfe 
of thisriver is nearly N. for about 37 miles, in the Eaft Rids 
ing of Yorkthire ; its objects are the fupply of New Malton 
(a contiderab!e town), with coals, deals, &c, and the export 
of farm produce, chalk, &c. It is but little clevated above 
the fea; it commences in the 0/2 river at Barnby, and ter- 
minates at the town of New Malton. In January 1804, it 
was in contemplation. to make this river navigable up to 
Yedingham bridge. 

Derwent River, (Workington). Fhe courfe of this 
river is nearly EX. in Cumberland. Workington, on its | 
banks, near the Irith fea, is the 1rogth Britifh town, with 
537tOmbabitantss to the vicinity of this town there are feveral 
rail-ways, which bring down coals from. Mr. Curwen’s, and 
other coal-mines, for exportation from this place. 

Devon River. ‘he general: direGion of this river is 
nearly N.E. in Clackmannanfhire in Scotland, from near: 
Cambus quay, on the Frith of /orth, (two and a half miles. 
above Alloa) to Medlockfoot. Mr. Yoha Smeaton-was, im 
1765, and again in 1768, confulted, about making this river 
navigable, or a canal by its fide, the rife being 354 feet, in 
order to bring dewn the produce of feveral coal-mines near 
its banks, to be fhipped on the Forth, wherein the {pring 
tides rife 20 feet at Cambus quay. A branch yas propofed- 
to Alloa, and another to Sterling. 

Dewssury and Birsrau Rati-way.. The general: 
direGion of this rail-way is nearly, N. for about 3 miles, in. 
the Weit Riding ef Yorkfhire, and-its object is to bring 
down coals to tlie veflels in the Calder river ; it commences. 
in the Calder and Heblle navigation at Dewfbury, and. ter- 
minates at Stubley coal-mines in Birftal parifh, which are 
wotked by Mefirs. Thomas Chefler and Sons, who.are alfo 
the fole proprictors of this iron rail-way, which was com- 
pleted in the prefent month (OGtober 1805).., 

Dons (or Dun). River, -AG 12 Geo. II... The genevab 
directionof this.river is nearly S.W. for near.4c miles in the 
Welt Riding of Yorkshire, (including what is,in fome maps, 
called the Dutch river, near.to the Ou/e,) the foutbern, end 
of this navigation is rather elevated. The original objects 
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of this navigation were principally the fupply of Sheffield, 
and the export of the iron-wares and iron from Shiffield, 
Rotherham, &c. fince which period, the Dearne and Dove 
canal, which joins at Swinton, and the Stainforth and Kead- 
by, at Fithlake and at Hangman Hill, and the cut to the 
Ayre river near Snaith, have opened new fources of fupply, 
and for the export of coals, ftones, iron, and manufaétured 
goods of feveral kinds, which this rich track of country pro- 
duces. Sheffield is the 14th Britif town, with 31,314 in- 
habitants, Doncafter is the troth with 5697 perfons; Ro- 
theram, Doncalter, Thorne, and Snaith are alfo confider- 
able towns on or near this navigation. ‘The commencement 
is in the Ouferiver, at Goole bridge, and it terminates at At- 
tercliffe, within 2 miles of Sheffield, and hasa cut to the Ayre, 
as above, and fide-cuts with locks between Mexburgh and 
Swinton, and in other places; the tide flows above the 
junGtion of the river Went. The Stainforth and Keadby, 
a&t 33 Geo. 1II. has direéted rates for boats pafling out of 
this into that canal by the cut of this river. In September 
1803, notices were given, for a new at for weirs and fide- 
cuts to this river in Mexborough, Spotborough, and other 
places, and a new courfe for the river, near the junétion of 
Dearne river. And, in February 1803, there was a defign 
of. extending this navigation to Sheffield by a canal from 
Tinfley, 4 miles, for which 30,0001. was fubfcribed. 
Donnincron-woop Cana. The general direétion of 
this canal is about N. or N.E. for 7 miles in Shrophhire ; it 
is upon a very high level, nearly parallel to the grand-ridge 
on the weftern fide: its objeét is the conveyance of iron- 
ftone and lime-ftone, from the mines to the Donnington- 
wood iron works in Lilefhal parifh, and lime and coals for 
‘the fupply of the town of Newport, which is a confiderable 
place. It commences in the Shropfhire canal (near its junc- 
tion with Shrew/bury canal,) at Donnington wood, and ter- 
minates at Pave-lane wharf near Newport; it has a level 
branch to Lilefhal lime-works, but on a higher level than 
the line, to which the lime-ftone was formerly let down, in 
boxes through perpendicular fhafts, at the fame time that 
other empty boxes were alcending, the conftruétion being 
nearly the fame as the fhafts afterwards ufed at Brierly-hill 
on the Shrop/bire canal, but like thenrthey have finee been dif- 
ufed and inciined planes are now ufed, on which boxes of 
lime-{tone defcend and draw up empty boxes by means of ropes 
pafling over a large drum, to which a brake-wheel is adapted 
to regulate the motion. ‘The boats hereon carry 25 tons of 
lading: the canal was cut in 1778 at the joint expence of 
the marquis of Stafford and Mefirs. John and Thomas Gil- 
berts. In June 1797 this was propofed to be joined at Pave- 
lane by the Neauport and Stone canal. 
Dorset And Somerset Canat. As 36 and 43 
Geo. ILI.—The general direGtton of this canal is nearly S. 
for about 40 miles in tle counties of Wilts, Somerfet, and 
Dorfet : the middle part of it is on a high level, and croffes 
the fouth weftern branch of the grand ridge. Its principal 
objets are the fupply of the manufa¢turing towns and neigh- 
bourhood through which it paffes, with coals from the 
mines bordering on Mendip, and the opening of an inland 
communication between the Briftel channel, the Severn, the 
Thames, and the fouthern coat of the ifland.  Froome is 
the 6oth town in the order of population, with 8,748 inha- 
bitants, and Bradford, the 78th, with 7,302 perfons; Bru- 
ton, Wincanton, Stalbridge, and Sturminfter are alfo con- 
fiderable towns near the line. The commencement is in the 
Kennet and Avon canal at Widbrook near Bradford, and 
the termination in the Stour river near Gains-crofs in Shilling- 
itone-Okeford ; from near Froome a branch of about g miles 
proceeds to Nettlebridge collieries in Midfummer-Norton. 
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The Nettlebridge branch was firft cut, in order to fupply coals 
to Froome and its neighbourhood ; and water being fearce 


thereon, one of Mr. Fufel’s balance-locks was ereéted on a ~ 


21 feet fall at Mells near Froome, and was publickly tried 
on the 6th of September, and 13th of OGober 1800, and 
in June 1802, as particularly defcribed in a previous part of 
this article. An aqueduct bridge was ereéted feveral years 
ago over the river near Froome, but it is with flow pace, we 
fear, that the works are proceeding towards a final com- 
pletion. The company were by the firft a& authorifed to 
raife 225,000l. and a further fum under the fecond, we be- 
lieve, the amount of fhares being rool. Stones aré to be 
erected at every half mile: pleafure-boats of 12 feet long 
and § broad may be ufed on the pounds, 30 yards in width 


are allowed, in general, for the company to purchafe, and - 


100 yards wide for docks, wharfs, &c. {prings may be taken 
and refervoirs formed any where within 2000 yards of this 
canal. 

Dovcras River (Lower Navigation.) A&s 6 Geo.I. 
and 10 and 23 Geo. ILI. (for Leeds and Liverpool). ‘The 
courfe of this navigation is nearly fouth ; for 9 miles in Lan- 
cafhire it is but little elevated above the fea ; its objects are 
the export of common and cannel coals, and farm produce, 
and the import of lime-ftone ; it commences in the tide-way 
in the eftuary of the Riddle river near Hafketh, and terminates 
in the Leeds and Liverpool canal at Brier’s Mill. From the 
Ribble to Solom, about 5 miles, the river Douglas (or A fland) 
is navigable, and thence to Brier’s Mill is a canal 4 miles, with 
a rife of 8 locks, the whole nfe from the Ridbd/e being 4g feet. 
The width of the canal is 24 to 30 feet, and depth of water 
5 feet ; the locks are 70 feet long, and 154 feet wide. 


The firft a& above authorifed Meffrs. William Squires and _ 


Thomas Steers to make the Douglas river navigable from the 
Ribble to Miry-lane end, near Wigan, which they effeéted 
about the year 1727; being allowed 2s. 6d. per ton for 
goods, whatever diftance they might be navigated thereon ; 
by the firit a&t for the Leeds and Liverpool canal (10 
Geo. III.), their fucceffors were authorifed to make a 
junction with the Leeds and Liverpool canal at Newborough 
by acut of 33 miles long, parallel to this river, with a fall of 
12 feet, which they completed in 1774, and the fame now 
forms part of the Leds and Liverpool canal, S.E. of New- 
borough aquedu& bridge, in confequence of the purchafe 
which that company made of the whole of this concern, in 
purfuance of their aét of 23 of Geo. III. ; fince which, the 
canal from Brier’s Mill to Solom above defcribed, as part of 
the lower navigation, was cut and completed in 1781, and 
the river navigation between Solom and Wigan, 12 or 13 
miles (on the upper navigation) has, we believe, been difufed 
fince the Leeds and Liverpool canal was completed by its fide 
to Wigan, and the communication by the lower Douglas 
navigation to the Ribble, above defcribed, was opened. 

Dovctepce River. The courfe of this river is nearly 
north in the county of Pembroke in South Wales, from the 
tide-way in Milford-Haven to Haverfordweft bridge, its ob- 
ject being the fupply of that town. 

Drirrietp Canar. As 7and 41 of Geo. III. The 
courfe of this navigation is nearly north, for about 11 miles 
in the Eaft Riding of Yorkthire; it is but little elevated 
above the fea; its general objects are the import of coals, 
deals, &c. and the export of farming produce; it commences 
at Aike-beck mouth in the //z// river, and terminates at the 
town of Great Driffield; the firft five miles is by the courfe 
of the Hull river to Fifh-holm clough, and the remaining 6 
miles is by a canal; the courfe of the Hull river ferves alfo 
asa branch of tJ mile in length to Frodingham bridge. In 
1764 Mr. Fohn Smeaton was confulted on this intended navi- 

gation. 
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ation. In 1S04 it was in contemplation to deepen the 
"rodingham branch, and about 2 wiles of the canal up to 
Snakeholme lock, nearly 2 feet deeper than it was before. 

Drorrwicu Canar, A& 8 of Geo, IIT. The general 
Girection of this canal is about N.E. for 5} miles in the 
county of Worcelter; it is not greatly elevated above the 
fea; its objeéts ave the export of falt and the import of 
coals, of which 13,500 tons are annually imported, and ufed 
in the boiling of falt, except what the town of Droitwich 
confumes. It commences in the river Sewern, at Hawford, 
and terminates at Chapel bridge in the town of Droitwich ; 
it has a rife of 59% feet by 8 locks. This canal was exe- 
cuted by My. Yames Brindley, and it is faid to prefent a 
pattern to canal-makers by the neatnefs and regulaity of its 
curves, and the {lability and excellency of all its works. 
The proprietors were authorifed to raife 33,400]. the 
amount of fhares being 1001. ‘The tonnage on every quarter 
of grain, or 6 buthels of meal, is 2d. and on every ton of 
falt, coals, or other matters, rs. Od. By the aét for the 
Worcefier and Birmingham canal (31 Geo. III.), the thares 
herein are guaranteed to produce 5 per cent. annually, and 
are to be made up by that company in cafe of their falling 
below that fum, Owing to the overflowings of the copious 
falt fprings near Droitwich, this canal prefents the curious 
fpectacle of a falt-water canal, in the interior of the country, 
in which no river-fifh can live. 

Deomreacu Canar. Thisis a canal in Ireland, con- 
cerning which our information extends no further, than that 
the parliament of that country, between the years 1768 and 
1771, granted 30001. of the public money towards carrying 
on the works, . 

Drumecrass CanAt. This is a canal conne@ting with 
the Drumglafs collieries in Ireland, towards the works of 
which canal, and thofe collieries, the parliament of that 
country, between the years 1753 and 1771, granted no lefs 
than 117,714. of the public money ! 

Dun ey (and Owen) Canar. Ads 16, 25, 30, 33, and 
36 of Geo. II]. The general dire&tion of this canal is 
neatly N.W. by a crooked courfe of 13 miles in Worcefter- 
fhire, a detached part of Shropfhire, and Staffordfhire; it is 
fituate very high, its two ends are on the eaftern fide of the 
grand ridge, while its middle, by means of two very long 
tunnels, is on the weftern fide of the fame. Dudley is the 
49th Britifh town with a population of 10,107 perfons, and 
the bufy and rich country through which this canal pafles, 
furnifhes an ample tonnage in the export of coals, iron, and 
lime, while its communication with the Stourbridge canal, 
by the Black-Delph branch, and the terminating canals, 
occafions a very confiderable carrying trade thereon. his 
canal commences in the Worcefler and Birmingham canal at 
Selly Oak, and terminates in the old Birmingham at Tipton 
Green ; from near Dudley there is a branch of 2 miles to 
the Stourbridge canal at Black-Delph in Kingfwinford, there 
is another branch of 1+ mile to near Dudley town, and a 
branch from this laft of 3 of a mile to Dudley coal-works. 
From the Worcefler and Birmingham canal to the Black- 
Delph branch, 104 miles are level, thence to near the entrance 
of the Dudley tunnel, about 3 of a mile is a rife of 31 feet 
by 5 locks, thence through the tunnel it is level, and from 
thence, in the laft + of a mile, is a fall of 13 feet by 2-locks, 
to the old Birmingham canal: the Black-Delph branch has a 
fall of 85 feet by 9 locks to the Stourbridge canal; the 
Dudley branch has a rife of 64 feet in the firlt 3 of a mile, 
the remainder thereof being level, and the colliery branch 
level therewith. The depth of water in this canal is 5 feet ; 
the width of the locks on the Black- Delph branch is 7 fect. 
‘To near Lapal, or Laplat, this canal paffes through @ tun- 
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nel 3776 yards long, at Gorfly hill it pales through another 
of 623 yards, under a collateral branch of the grand ridge, 
and at Dudley there is another tunnel of 2926 yards in length 
on the fummit-level of the canal; the arch of this lait cuonel 
has a height of 134 feet. At Cradley-pool is a large refer 

voir for fupplying the lockage of the Black-Delph branch. 
It is provided, that level cuts may be made from this canal 
towards any coal-mine, to the extent of zoooyards. A ftop- 
lock is erected at the junétion with ‘the Worcefler and Bir- 
mingham canal, by which either company has a power of 
preventing the other from drawing off their head 
of water. The Black-Delph branch was firft executed, 
which was then united with the Dudley part of the canal 
which had been conftruéted by lord vifcount Dudley and 
Ward ; thefe were completed and in ufe before the extenfion 
or main length to Selly Oak was defigned. ‘The company 
has been authorifed to raife 229,100 1. the amount of fhares 
being rool. each originally. Owing to the different aéts 
under which the parts of this canal were progreflively under- 
taken, the rates of tonnage being different thereon, and to 
the variety of rates on different articles, we cannot attempt 
an account thereof in this fhort abftraét, they will be found 
in Cary’s Inland Navigation, p. 53 to 55, alfo p. 43, where 
certain rates are made payable to the old Birmingham com- 
pany on account of the junction therewith, (but which have 
fince been varied by the 34 of Geo. I1L. for Birmingham 
canal) and at p. 70. will be found other rates, in coufequence 
of the junGtion with the Worcefler and Birmingham canal. In 
the Stratford a& (33 Geo. ILI.) are feveral regulations re- 
lating to tolls on goods pafling to or from this canal; and 
this company are bound to make up the profits of the Stour- 
bridge canal to 121. per fhare annually, but not exceeding 
31. on each fhare. 

Durham and Chefter-le-Street. In February 1797 Mr. 
Robert Whitworth made a report in favour of a propofed 
canal from the Tyze to Chelter-le-Street, and thence to 
Durham, it was eflimated to coft 79,000 1. and the probable 
advantage thereon to fubfcribers was {tated to be near 20 per 
cent. Durham is the 74th Britif town, with 7,530 inha- 
bitants ; this country abounds in coals. 

Even River. The general direétion of this river is 
nearly S.E. for about 12 or 13 miles in the county of Cum- 
berland ; its principal objeéts feem the export of coals, and 
the fupply of Carlile, which is a confiderable town. It 
commences in the tide-way of the So/cvay Firth, and termi- 
nates at Cariifle bridge. In 1-95, the Necucafile and Carlifle 
canal was propofed to join chis river at Carlifle. In 1799 4 
rail-qway from the earl of Carlifle’s coal-works, near Bromp- 
ton, to this river, was opened; and in 1803 another was 
intended from lord Lowther’s coal-works at Warunel, about 
rr miles diftant from Carlifle. 

Epinsurcu anp Giascow Cana. ~ This canal, pro- 
jected about the year 1796, appears to have nearly a weft 
dire€tion for about 59 mils in the counties of Edinburgh, 
Linlithgow, and Lanark in Scotland; its objeéts are the 
export of coals and lime from Clydeldale, through which 
it paffes, and the opening of a dire&t communicatien betwees 
Edinburgh and Glafgow. Edinburgh (and Leith) being 
the 3d Britifh town, with a population of 62,560 perfons, 
and Glafeow the 5th, with 77,385 inhabitants; from the 
feanty matcrials to which we have at prefent accefs, it feems 
that this canal commences inthe tide-way cf the Forth, in 
the harbour of Leith, and terminates in the tide-way of the 
Clyde, ia the town of Glafgow, and was finthed in 1892; 
that at Glafgow it conneéts with the /ontlend, and in 1803 * 
the Glefgory and Saltcoats was propoled ailo to.join it. 

Lil and Shiel canal. Inthe year 1803 Mr. Thomas Telford 
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furveyed this line of canal, being a length of 3 miles from 
the tide way in Loch Zi/ within fome miles of the welt end 
of the dnverne/s and Fort-William, or Caledonian canal, to 
Loch Shiel, a frefh-water lake on the Highland coatt of Scot- 
land ; Loch Shiel was found 7-2, feet higher than Loch Eil, 
and in order to conduét a 12 feet deep canal out of the former 
to the thore of the latter, it appears that deep cutting will be 
required, for about a mile to the depth of 473 feet, there being 
no water on the fummit to fupply a lockage up and down. 
Excesmere Canar. Acts 33, two of the 36, 41, 425 
and 44 of Geo. LIL. ; the general dire¢lion of this canal is 
nearly fouth for 57 miles, by a crooked courfe through the 
counties of Chefter, Flint, and Denbigh, (North Wales) 
and Salop ; its principal f{ummit is confiderably elevated above 
the fea ; its great objeét is faid to be the improvement of the 
agriculture of the extenfive and fertile tracts, through which 
it paffes, for uniting the Mer/ey, Dee, and Severn rivers, and 
exporting coals, lime, and flate, from the fkirts of the Welfh 
hills. Liverpool is the 4th Britifh town, with a population 
of 77,653 perfons, Cheftcr is the 25th with 15,052 perfons, 
Shrewfbury the 36th with 14,739 perfons, and Etlefmere the 
112th with 5,553 perfons; Wrexham, Whitchurch, and 
Ofweltry, are alfo confiderable towns on or near this canal 
or its branches. This canal commences in the Mer/ey river 
(g miles above Liverpool) at Ellefmere-port in Netherpool, 
and terminates in the Severn river at Bagley bridge, very 
near to the termination of the Shrew/bury canal, to which it 
is propofed to be joined; at the N.W. part of Chefter city, 
it connects with the Chefer canal, and near the fame place 
crofies and conneéts with the tide-way in the Dee river ; from 
near Pulford a branch of 4 miles is propofed to Holt ; from 
near Gwerfe!t a branch of — miles to Talwern coal-works in 
the parith of Mould, near the head of the Cegedog valley, 
where there is an opportunity of conftruéting a refervoir of 
82 acres to fupply the fame (this branch to pafs Frood col- 
lieries, Brumbo iron-works, and Nant-y-frith lime-works) ; 
another fhort cut from Gresford to Allington; and a rai/- 
coay branch to Ruabon-brook; and to the river Dee at 
Liandinillo; from near Pont-Cyfylty, a branch to Acrefair 
coal-works ; from Franéton common, is a branch of about 25 
miles paffing the town of Whitchurch, to the Chefler canal at 
Stoke in Aton parifh near Nantwich; from which branch, 
another of about 7 miles proceeds from Fea-Mofs to Prees 
Heath; from Hordley on the main line, a branch of near 
11 miles proceeds to the line of the Montgomery canal near 
Tlanymynech, and the Verniew river ; there being from this 
branch another to the termination of the Montgomery canal 
at Portywain lime-works near Llanyblodwell, and another 
fhort one is intended to Marda bridge near Ofweftry. From 
the Mer/fey to the Dee (f{ometimes called the Wirral branch) 
the diftanceis 8 miles; from the Dee river to the Brumbo cr 
Talwern branch it is 114 miles, with a rife of 380 feet ; thence 
along the fummit pound, and through the Chirk tunnel 85 
miles are level ; thence to the north end of the great iron-aque- 
du, 4a mile, is a fall of 75 feet ; thence to St. Martins moor, 
g miles, it is level; thence to the Whitchurch branch at Franc- 
ton-common, 23 miles, is a fall of 13 feet ; thence to the Lla- 
nymynech line at Hordley is 4 of a mile with 33 feet fall; 
thence to Ormond park, 144 miles, is level; and thence to 
the Severn river at Shrewfbury is 2 miles with a fall of 107 
feet. The Holt branch is level, the Whitchurch branch to 
that town, 14 miles, is level, and thence to the Che/fer canal, 
11 miles, has a fall of 128 feet ; the Prees Heath branch is 
level, the Llanymynech branch, 12 miles, has a fall of 19 feet. 
The depth of water in this canal is 44 feet, and the canal 
in general is calculated for boats of 70 feet long and 7 wide ; 
but the Wirral-branch is formed for. boats of 70 feet long 


and 14 feet wide. There is a tunnel near Chirk of 7 
yards in length, and another at Wefton-Lullingfield of 487 
yards in length. At Pont-Cyfylty, this canal is carried over 
the river Dee in an immenfe aquedu& trough, compofed of 
caft-iron plates, 20 feet wide, 6 feet deep, and 320 feet long ¢ 
this is fupported on 19 pair of conical ftone pillars at 52 feet 
afunder, and the middle ones 125 feet in height! at Chirk 
isa very large ftone aquedud&t bridge of 10 arches, 2co0 yards 
in length and 65 feet high, over the Ceriog river ; and over 
the Allen river there is alfo an aquedu& bridge. This canal 
is fed from the Dee river by the Llandinillo branch, and that 
river is compenfated by a cut from Bala-pool, and, all fprings 
within 2 miles of this canal may be taken for its ufe. Near 
Ruabon, oné of Rowland and Co.’s balance locks was, in 
1797, tried on a 12 feet fall for faving water, as before 
mentioned. ‘The engineers employed on this extenfive work, 
were Mellrs. William ‘Feffop, Thomas Telford, — Fletcher, and 
Thomas Dadford; the mott confiderable progrefs was firft made 
at the northern end of the line, and in February 1796, flatts 
Jaden with coals began to arrive at Chefter from the Lanca- 
fhire collieries by the Wirral branch, and foon after conve- 
nient paflage-boats were eftablifhed, for the regular convey- 
ance of paflengers towards Liverpool or back, at lower rates 
than is charged on Bridgewater’s canal, according to diftance. 
In January 1797, the navigation was continued to Beefton 
brook; and in the fame year the fouthern end of the line 
was opened from Shrewfbury to the Welfton-Lullingfield 
tunnel. The immenfe aquedué& at Pont-Cyfylty was in 
hand in 1804, and was more than half completed before the 
end of that year, as was alfo the ftone aqueduG at Chirk.. 
The company are authorifed to raife 500,000l., the amount 
of fhares being 100]., which it feems were, in 1802, at 2ol. 
below par. The rates of tonnage are, for coals, culm, lime- 
ftone, lime, and falt, rd. per ton per mile; for free-ftone, 
timber, flate, iron-ftone, lead-ore, iron, and lead, 2d., and for 
all other goods 3d. per ton per mile, except road materials 
and.manures (but not lime) upon the pounds, or when the 
water flows wafte over the lock-weirs.. On croffing the Dee 
river at Chefter, goods pay 2d. per ton to the Dee companys. 
and their tolls are guaranteed to the amount of 2:0). annu- 
ally. While this canal was projeéting, a rival fcheme was 
ftarted, calied the Eaftern Grand Trunk from the Sewern at 
Shrewfbury to the Chefler canal at Crow’s neft, with cuts to 
Vable-Cruis, to Bonham-Furnace, Holt, and other places.. 
KErewasu Canat. A 17 Geo. I1].—The general 
direétion of this canal is nearly north for 11} miles along 
the fkirt of the county of Derby, near to Nottinghamfhire ; 
its northern end is confiderably elevated above the level of 
the fea; its chief obje& is the export of coals from the nu- 
merous collieries on its banks; and thofe on the banks of 
the Nutbrook canal which joinsit at Stanton, and the Wo/ting- 
ham cane] which joins it near Langley Bridge; the branch of 
the Derby canal joins it between Sandiacre and Long Eaton, 
and the Trent canal near Sawley. It commences in the Trent 
river near Sawley (oppofite nearly to the Loughborough na- 
vigation or Soar river, ), and terminates in the C?omford canal 
at Langky Bridge, the rife being 1083 feet ; there is an iron 
rail-way branch to Brinfley coal-works, on which an experi- 
ment was, as before related, made about the year 1800, on the 
load which one horfe could draw both up and down the de- 
clivity. By the act of 33 of Geo. III. for Derby canal, a 
reduciion of the rates between the junGion therewith and 
the Trent river was made, conditionally, that no other junc- 
tion be made between this cana! and Derby, but the prefent 
one near Sandiacre; and by the 34 of Geo. II]. for Trent 
river, the annual rent of 51. is commuted for a toll of 6d. 
on every laden boat which fhall crofs the Zrent between the 
Soar 
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Soa vive and vhiis éahal. A vefervoly belonging to the 
Nottingham canal has a gauge-fluice, which furnithes a reyu- 
Jar and daily fupply of water to this canal. ‘The firit fur. 
vey for this line of canal was made in the year 17706, 

Esxe River, (Montro/e). This river is navigable but 
a fhort diltance in the tide-way from the German Ocean to 
the town of Montrofe, in Angus county in Scotland, Moa- 
trofe is the 67th Britith town, with 7,974 inhabitants. 

Esxe River, (Whitby). The navigable part of this 
river is but fhort, ina S.W. dire¢tion in the Eaft Riding of 
Yorkhhire: it commences at the German Ocean, and extends 
to Whitby bridge. In 1765 Mr. ohn Smeaton was con- 
fulted about clearing this river and the harbour of Whitby, 
of the fhail or refule ore, from which alum had been manufac- 
tured, and whereby the harbour had become in time nearly 
choaked up. Whitby isthe 75th Britith town, witha popu- 
lation of 7,483 perfons; within a few years paft, a pier has 
been built with free ftone, under the dire€tion of Mr. Sohn 
Rennie, for the improvement of the mouth of this harbour. 

Exe River. The courfe of this river is nearly N.W. for 
about to miles in the county of Devon; its principal ob- 
ject feems the fupply of Exeter and Topfham ; near ‘Topf- 

am it is to be joined by the Grand Weflern canal. Je 
commences in the Englifh Channel at Exmouth, and ter- 
minates at the city of Exeter, which is the 21ft town in 
Britain, with 17,398 inhabitants: fiom Exeter it was in 
1800 propofed to continue the navigation to Crediton ; and 
in 1769, the Exeter and Uphill canal was propofed to be 
made from the fame place. 

Exeter and Crediton. In the year 1800 it was propofed 
to make the rivers Exe and Credy navigable, from Exeter 
city to the town of Crediton, about feven miles, above Ex- 
eter quay on the river Exe. 

Exeter and Uphill, In 1769 Mr. Fobn Brindley furveyed 
the country for a canal from the river xe at Exeter, by 
Tiverton, Wellington, ‘Taunton, and Glattonbury, to the 
Britifh Channel near Uphill; the obje&ts of which have been 
fiance embraced in the Grand Weflern canal. 

Ferous Canat. This is one of the Irifh inland naviga- 
tions, in aid of which, public money was from time to time 
granted, though in the prefent inftance we are told that it 
amounted to no more than 85]. 

_ Fortu River, (er Firth). This principal river of 
North Britain has its courfe nearly weft for about 70 miles 
between the counties of Fife, Haddington, Edinburgh, Lin- 
lithgow, Stirling, Perth, and Clackmannan, the firft 53 
miles being a very wide eftuary, the next 18 miles are ftill of 
confiderable width, and the laft 13 miles next Stirling are re- 
markably crooked. An immenfe general trade is carried on 
upon this river, and for the fupply of the metropolis of 
Scotland, aflilted by the Edinburgh and Glafgow canal, that 
joins it at Leith, the Burrow/lowne/s at that town, the 
Forth and Clyde, or great canal at Grangemouth, the Caron 
river near Rothkennar, and the Devon river near Cambus 
Quay. Edinburgh (with Leith) is the 3d Britifh town, 
with 82,560 inhabitants, Dumferline is the 52d, with 
9,989 perfons, and North Berwick, Crail, Anitruther, 
Dyfart, Kirkaldie, Kinghorn, Bruntifland, Inverkeithing, 
Muffelburgh, Queen’s-Ferry, Burrowftownefs, Linlitagow, 
Falkirk, Culrofs, Clackmannan, Alloa, and Stirling, are alfo 
confiderable towns on or near this fine river. It commences 
in the German Ocean, and terminates at Stirling bridge, 
and is navigable for fhips through a great part of its courfe ; 
at Cambus Quay the fpring tides rife 20 feet, but below 
this there are fands called the Thrafk Shallows, concerning 
the removal of which, Mr. Fohn Smeaton was conf{ulted in 
1767- In i801, the channel fouth of Inch-keith ifle was 


deepened, to enable thips to approach Leith harbour 
fafely and readily, Leith harbour has undergone great i 
provements of late years under the ais of the 28, 3%, +4, 
and 45 of Geo, ILI., by the laft 25,0001. of the’ publ 
money was granted for the wet-docks and other wor! 
which have been carrying on there under Mr. Yohn Res 
fince the laying of the foundations, 14 May 1801. Methe! 
harbour on the north fide of the Pow) isalfo under improv 
ment, and by the 45 of Geo, IIL, 2,000!. of the publi 
money was granted towards the building of the picr ther 
In the year 1767, Meflvs. Watt and Morifon furveyed th 
upper part of the /orth river, and propoled to extend a na- 
vigation from Sterling bridge to the flate and lime quarries 
in Aberfoil, on which the opinion of Mr. ohn Smeaton wa: 
alfo taken. 

Fortu ann Crype Canat. Aéts 8, 13, and 24 of 
Geo. IIT. —The general direétion of this great canal is 
nearly welt for 35 miles, in the connties of Stirling, Dum 
barton, and Lanerk, in Scotland: st croffes- a low part of 
the grand-ridge between the tide-ways of the eat and welt 
feas; its principal objeét is a communication between 
thofe important rivers, the Jorth and the Clyde, and he- 
tween the northern metropolis, and the great tnanufaéturing 
towns of Glafgow, Paifley, &c.; near to Grangemouth 
the Burrowflownefs canal joins it. Glafgow is the sth 
Britifh town, with a population of 77,385 perfons, and 
Falkirk the soth, with 8,838 inhabitants. Kirkintulloch 
and Dumbarton are alfo confiderable places near the line. 
This canal commences at Grangemouth harbour in the 
Forth river, and terminates at Bowlings bay near Dalmuir- 
Burnfoot, in the Clyde river. There is a cut of 23 milés to 
the town of Glafgow, where it joins the Clyde river, the 
Monkland canal, and the Edinburgh and Glafgaw canal ; and 
it was in 1803, propofed to join the Glafgow and Salicoats 
canal ; there is another cut with a leck into the Caron 
river at Caron-fhore, near the great Caron iron-works. From 
low-water in the Forth in Grangemouth lock, N° 1, to lock 
N° 20, 10} miles, is a rife ef 165 feet ; thence to lock N° 
21, the fummit-level is 16 miles, and thence to low water 
in the Clyde at Bowling’s bay lock, N° 39, isa fall of 155 
feet ; the width of the canal is 56 feet at top, and 27 at 
bottom, and the depth of water 8 feet; each lock is a5 
feet long, and 20 feet wide in the clear, and veffels of 70 or 
80 tons are ufed. This canal is croffed in 33 places by 
draw-bridges, has 33 culverts or arches under it, and 10 
large aqueduét bridges; that over the Kelvin is 400 feet in 
length, and 70 feet high above the furface of the river, (fee 
jigs. 19, 20, and 21, Canals, Plate II.) and there is a large 
aqueduct which croffes the turnpike road from Glafgow to 
Stirling at Kirkintulloch. At Kilmananmuir is a refervoir 
of 70 acres extent, and 22 feet deep at the fluice; and near 
Kilfyth is another of 50 acres, 24 feet deep for fupplying the 
fummit-level of this canal. In Bowlings-bay, and near the 
Kelvin aquedu@, are dry-docks, and other conveniences for re- 
pairing of veffels and boats. Mr. Fohn Smeaton was fir em- 
ployedtofurvey thislinein 1764, and he laid the prefent defign, 
and executed a confiderable partoftheeaiternend before 1775, 
when the work ftood ftill for fome years, after which, Mr. Ro- 
bert Whitworth was called in; he completed the remainder, and 
it was opened with great folemnity on the 28th of July 1790. 
The defign of a canal between the Forth and Clyde has been 
at times entertained ever fince the reign of Charles I!., and be- 
fides the above engineers, fince the year 1723, Mefits. Gordon, 
Mackell, Watt, Brindley, Golborne, Thomas Yeoman, &c. have 
been confulted or employed. ‘The canal was firft made to 
commence in the Caron river, about a mile from its mouth, 
but was afterwards continued into the Forth at Grange- 
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mouth harbour. ‘The proprietors were authorifed in their 
firft aét to raife 200,000]. in rool. fhares; after which, 
50,0001. of the public money was granted to aid the work ; 
in 1783, 212,000l. had been expended, and no dividend or 
intereft had been paid on the fhares. The rate of tonnage 
is 2d. per ton per mile on all kinds of goods, except lime 
and hme-ftone, which is to pay 3d., and iron and iron-ftone 
1d. per ton per mile, while road-materials (except lime-ftone) 
and manures are to'pafs toll free. For unloading or loading 
of Britifh or Irifh veffels in Grangemouth harbour, 1d. per 
ton is to be paid, (by 24 Geo. III.) and for foreign veflels 
2d. per ton. Rafts of fir timber are allowed to be floated 
upon this canal and pafs the locks, thefe often contain 70 
tons each, An accident is related of a veffel coming down 
from the weftward on this canal, when the wind blew ttrong 
from that quarter, and not being ftopped in time at one of 
the locks, fhe bore down the gates, and went down fud- 
denly into the pound below. In December 1801, a veflel 
conftrugted by Mr. Symington, (as already defcribed) was 
tried on this canal for dragging or towing boats, by the 
operation of a fteam-engine; to the head of this veffel 
ftampers were applied, that could be worked by the engine 
for breaking ice, when the canal is frozen over. 

Foss-pyxe Canat. The general direction of this navi- 
gation is nearly S.E. for 11 miles, in the counties of Lin- 
coln and Nottingham; it is upon one level, not much ele- 
vated above the fea, though a great diftance from it, and 
prefents the curious inftance of a canal difcharging its walte 
water into one river (the Witham,) while flood-gates are ne- 
ceflary at the other end, to keep out the waters of the other 
river (the Trent); its obje€t is a communication between 
thefe two rivers, for fupplying coals and exporting farm 
produce. Lincoln is the 76th Britifh town, with a popula- 
tion of 7,398 perfons. This canalcommences inthe Trent 
river at Torkfey, and terminates in Brayford meer, a natural 
pool in the Witham river, near Lincoln. It has a lock at 
Torkfey, conftructed on the principle of a fea-lock, that is ca- 
pable of penning the water into the canal, or out of it, accord- 
ing to the circumftance whether the Trent or it may be 
the loweft; between Brayford meer and Lincoln high- 

bridge, a hard of gravel or fhallow, called Brayford head, 
held up the water in this canal, to about 23 feet deep, 
which otherwife would, in dry times, have been emptied 
into the Witham, too low for navigation. Mr. Fohn Smea- 
ton and Mr. ‘ohn Grundy were confulted in 1762, and the 
former engineer again in 1782, when he recommended 
railing the banks of this canal to obtain a better depth of 
water, cutting off its connection with the Witham by a 
pound-lock, and fupplying it with water by an aqueduct or 
feeder, froma refervoir to be made near the Witham, fouth 
of Byayford meer. We are not acquainted with the date 
when this canal was firft dug or made navigable; Mr. 
Ellifon’s wharf thereon, near its eaft end, was, it appears, 
built about 1742. 

Foss Navication. As 33 and 41 Geo. IfI.—The 
diretion of the fo/s river, which this navigation follows, is 
nearly N. by a'crooked courfe of about 13 miles, through 
the North Riding of Yorkfhire: its elevation is not very 
great above the level of the fea ; its objects are the fupply 
of the city of York, the import of coals for the ufe of the ad- 
jacent country, and to effect a better drainage of the fame. 
York is the 23d Britifh town, with 16,145 inhabitants. 
This navigation commences in the Ou/e river at the city of 
York, and terminates at Stillington mill. It is fed by a 
refervoir on Oulftone moor: it appears that the corporation 
of York were by a licence of king Richard I[. required to 
erect and maintain proper bridges over this river. This 
company were authorifed to raife 45,400]. the amount of 


fhares being rook. each. ‘The rates of tonnage will be found 
in Phillips? gto. Hiflory, Appendix, p.81 and 82; and ia 
the laft aét, by which an additional 14d. per ton, on heavy 
articles, were impofed, and by which the proprietors were 
authorifed to proceed no higher than Sheriff-Hutton bridge 
with their works, until the neceffary funds were accumulated 
to proceed with the remainder of their line. Some years 
ago, a pleafure-boat, made wholly of fheet iron, was tried on 
this navigation, 12 feet long, and capable of carrying 15 
perfons, and yet fo light that two men could carry it. 

GLaMoRGANSHIRE CanAt. Aéts 30 and 36 Geo. III. 
—The general direétion of this canal is nearly N.W. for 
25 miles, in the county of Glamorgan in South Wales. Its 
objects are the export of the produce of the immenfe iron, 
coal, and lime works in the neighbourhood of Merthyr 
Tidvil, &c. and the fupply of the rapidly increafing popula. 
tion thereof; at Eglwylila the Aerdare canal joins, and the 
Cardiff and Merthyr rail-way runs by its fide, and joins it 
at thofe two places. Its northern end is confiderably ele- 
vated. Cardiff and Caerphilly are confiderable towns on or 
near the line ; it commences in a fea-bafon, or dock, in the Se- 
vern, at the Lowyer-layer nearCardiff, and terminates near the 
townof Merthyr; it hasavaz/-way branch from Merthyrto Dow- 
lais iron works. Fromthe tide-way at Lower-layer to Merthyr 
is a rife of near 600 feet, and during a part of this diftance 
the canal fkirts precipitous mountains at the height of near 
300 feet above the river Tav or Taff, which it clofely 
accompanies through its whole length. The floating 
dock at Lower-layer is 16 feet deep, in which a great 
number of fhips, of 300 tons burthen, can lie conitant- 
ly afloat, and load or unload, either at the fpacious 
warehoufes on its banks, or from, or to, the boats be- 
longing to this canal, or the trams ufed on the Cardiff and 
Merthyr rail-way, that here commences. There is a large 
aqueduct bridge over the Tav near Gallygare. This com- 
pany were authorifed to raife 100,000l. and to the powers 
for raifing the laft 10,000]. this fingular condition was an- 
nexed, viz. that the whole concern fhould be completed 
within two years, after which no further money fhould be 
applied, except for repairs. At Merthyr there is a famous 
water-wheel, made of caft-iron, 50 feet diameter, at Mr. 
Crawfhaw’s works; the water being conveyed thereto for a 
great diftance in an iron aquedudt. 

Gla/gow and Saltcoats. In May 1803 the line of country 
between the C/yde river at Ardroffan, near Saltcoats, and the 
Clyde river again at Glafgow (pafling Paifley and conne@ing 
with the Cart river) was furveyed by Mr. Fohn Rennie ; in 
1805, the fubjec&t was revived, and met the fupport of the 
earl of Eglingtown and many others, coupled with the de- 
fign of building a pier on a ledge of rocks near Caftle Craigs, 
and forming wet-docks, &c. to be called Ardroffan harbour, 
for which an application was made to parliament in the fame 
year. At Glafgow this canal would conne& with the 
Forth and Clyde, the Monkland, and the Edinburgh and Gla/- 
gow: the line thereof is through a country rich in coals and 
lime-ftone. 

Guenxenns Canat. AG 42 Geo. I1].—The dire@ion 
of this canal is firlt N.E. and then N.W. for about 27 
miles, in Glenkenns, in the county of Kirkcudbright in 
Scotland: it is not very greatly elevated; the obje& of it 
is the export of the coals, iron-ftone, lime, and other mi- 
nerals with which the country abounds ; Kirkcudbright and 
New Galloway are confiderable towns near the line. It 
commences in the tide-way in the Dee river at Kirkcud- 
bright, and terminates in the boat-poolat Dalry. There is 
provifion made for branches to the neighbouring mines and 
rail-ways, and inclined planes may be fubftituted, inftead of 
a canal and locks in any part.. The company is authorifed to 
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* paife 45,0001, the fhares being Tool. cach. but it is rovided, 
that the works are not to commence until 20,0001, is fub- 
feribed, and that within five years, or the powers of the act 
are to ceafe; water may be taken from within 2000 yards of 
the line, except certain ftreams ufed for irrigation. 

Groucester AND BerxueyCanar. Acts 33, 37, and 
45 Geo. LII1,—The general direction of this canal, one of 
the largeft in England, is nearly N.E, for 184 miles, in the 
county of Gloucelter ; it is but very little elevated above the 
fea ; its object is to fhorten the navigation for fhips by a fer- 

entine courfe of 28 miles on the Severn river, between Berk- 
ley and Gloucetter ; near Wheatenhurtt it crofles and unites 
with the Stroudzwater canal; Gloucefler’ is the 72d Britith 
town, with a population of 7,579 perfons; Berkley is alfo a 
confiderable place. ‘This canal commences with a fea-lock 
in the Severn river at Berkley-pill, and terminates in a grand 
and eapacious bafon, connecting with the Severa river at 
Gloucefter, it has a {hort branch to a new wharf at Berkley 
town, and another of about 2 miles in length to the Severn 
river at Hock-crib in Arlingham; the whole is on one level 
with tide-locks at its connecting points with the Severn to 
preferve its water at one conitant height. This canal is 70 feet 
wide, and 15 or 18 feet deep in water, and the locks, &c. there- 
on, are capacious enough to admit {hips of 300 tons burthen to 
pafs! The company are authorifed to raifed 200,000l. in 
tool, fhares. The tonnage varies on different fized veflels, 
and is too long for us to infert, the particulars will be found 
in Phillips’ 4to. Hiflory, Appendix, p. 83 and 84. Un- 
forefeen difficulties have attended the execution of this wide 
and deep canal, by interfecting a hard rock for great dif- 
tances in the level meadows, where no fuch thing was ex- 
pected. Some immenfely large flips have happened in the 
banks, and the walls of the Gloucetter bafon flipped in, not- 
withftanding the land-ties which had been provided; the 
upper end of the canal, for feveral miles, has been finifhed ; 
in 1797, it was faid that only 6 miles remained to be cut ; 
and we hope, that the act of laft feffions will be the means 
of {peedily completing the whole. Mr Haj/kew’s machine, 
calculated to aflift in excavating a canal, was here tried in 
1796, as before mentioned. 

Glouceferfbire Rail-way. In the year 1804 it was pro- 
profed to conftrué& a rail-way from the fvoa river at Bitton 
below Bath to Sodbury coal-works in Gloucelterfhire, with 
branches to Pucklechurch, Haul-lane, Coal-pit-heath in 
Welterleigh, Smith’s tynings, and other collieries, in order 
to bring their produce to Bath and-Briltol, and for the con- 
fumption of the interior of the country, by means of the 
Kennet and Avon canal. 

Granp Canat, (/reland). This canal was commenced, 
we believe, foon after the year 1753, but we have not the 
dates of the eartier acts ; fince the union there was one paff- 
ed, the 43 Geo. III. The general direétion of this canal 
is nearly weit, for 61% miles through Dublin, Kildare, and 
King’s Counties, in Ireland; it paffes a low part of the 
grand ridge of Ireland, on the Bog of Allen. Its objeéts 
are the fupply of Dublin with coal, &c., the varied produce 
of the banks of the Shannon, and opening an inland cowmu- 
nication through the country. It commences in a grand 
bafon in James-ftreet, Dublin (which conneéts with the 
Liffey river and the new Docks), and terminates in the Shan- 
non river, at Tarmonbury, near’ Moy’s Town ; it has colia- 
teral branches to the Boyze river at Edenderry, to the Bar- 
row river at Moneftraven, and alfo at Portarlington ; there 
are alfo branches to Naaftown and to Johnftown. This 
canal is, we believe, 5 feet deep, the locks are 80 feet long 
and 16 wide, in the clear, and are built of hewn ftone; it 
has employed the attention of various engineers, among 
whom are mentioned, Meflrs. Omes, Vallency, Sohn Trait, 


William Fefop, &e. In the year 1770 this canal had pro- 
ceeded from Dublin into the Bog of Allen, when, owing to 
mifmanagement, it ftood {till for feveral years, and it was 
not until the beginning of 1804 that the whole ling was fi- 
nifhed and opened, ‘I'he fums of the public money which 
have been granted by the parliaments to aid this work are 
immenfe; between 1759 and 1771 they amounted to 78,2311. 
It has been propofed to reduce the tolls or tonnage fince 
the opening of this canal, In the beginning of the prefent 
year (1805) it was propofed to continue a branch from this 
canal, near Athy, for 9 miles, to the foot of the Doonane 
Hills, in Queen’s county, and thence to tunnel two miles 
into the hill, to drain the rich veins of coal therein, and 
bring out their produce. 

Granp Juncrion Canar. A&s 335 34, three of the 
35 3% 38, 41, 43, and two of the 45 Geo. I1I.—The ge- 
neral direétion of this canal is nearly north-well for go} miles, 
in the counties of Middlefex, Hertford, Buckingham, Bed- 
ford (a very {mall diftance), and Northampton. It hasa 
fummit of confiderable height near Tring, which it paffes 
without a tunnel; and near its northern end it crofles the 
grand-ridge by atunnel. Its principal objeéts arc, a com- 
munication between the metropolis and the various canals of 
the midland counties, the fupply of coals, deals, flate, &c. to 
thefeveral towns on the lineand branches, and the export of the 
agricultural produéts, lime, flints, &c. of the country through 
which it pafles ; at Northampton it joins the Men river by a 
rail-qway branch, and the fame is intended there alfo to 
join the Leicefterfbire and Northamptonfhire Union canal. 
London, as is well known, is the firft town in Britain for 
population, with 864,845 inhabitants, and Northampton is 
the 85th, with 7,020 perfons; Brentford, Uxbridge, Rick- 
man{worth, Watford, St. Albans, Hemel-Hempitead, Berk- 
hampflead, Tring, Wendover, Aylefbury, Leighton-Buzard, 
Fenny-Stratford, Newport-Pagnel, Stoney-Stratford, Buck- 
ingham, Towcefter, and Daventry, are alfo confiderable towns 
on or aear this canal or its branches. The commencement of 
this canal isin the river Thames, near the extremity of the tide- 
way at Brentford creek, and its termination in the Oxford 
canal at Braunfton. From Bull bridge a branch, 134 miles 
in length, goes to Paddington, one of the environs of Lon- 
don ; to the town of Rickmanf{worth, there is a cut of about 
4 of a mile, with a lock at its entrance ; from Bulbourn head 
a branch extends for 63 milesto Wendover; from Cofgrove a 
branch of 12 mile extends to Stoney or Old Stratford, and 
thence 92 miles further to Buckingham; and from Gayton a 
rail-qvay branchof § miles extends to the river Nen, and the in- 
tended termination of the Leice/erfhire and Northampionfbire 
Union canalat Northampton. To Watford a branch of 2 miles, 
and thence about 8 miles farther to St. Albans, has been 
furveyed and provided for in the aéts ; another to Aylefbury 
of about 6 miles, and another to Daventry of 13 mile in 
length, but thefe laft are not executed. From the Thames 
at Brentford to Two-waters is 284 miles, with 268 feet rife; 
thence to Cowroalt is 7} miles, with a rife of 127 feet; 
thence to the Wendover branch is 34 miles, of the higheft 
fummit-level; thence to the crofiing of the Oufe river, be- 
tween Wolverton and Cofgrove, is 251 miles, with a fall of 
192 feet (this being the loweft place); thence to Stoke 
Bruern is 63 miles, with a rife of 112 feet ; thence (through 
the Blifworth tunnel) to the fouth end of Whitton parith, 
13% miles, is level ; thence to Whitton mill, in Long Buck- 
by, 3th of a mile, is a rifeof 60 feet; thence along the fum- 
mit-level, and threugh Braunfton tunnel to its north end, 
4% miles, is level ; and thence to the Oxford canal at Braun- 
fton, near 1 mile, is a fall of 37 feet. The Padding- 
ton branch is level (at about go feet above the Thames, 
and 483 feet above the Strand-pavement at Exeter- 
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change). The Wendover branch’ is level, and connects 
with the Bulborne or Tring fummit pound: the Bucking- 
ham branch has a rife of 15 feet; the Northampton branch 
has a fall of 120 feet, and the cut to Daventry is to have a 
rife of 6o feet. The width of the main line is 36 feet at 
top, about 24 feet at bottom, and 4% feet deep in water: 
the Wendover branch is 28 feet wide at top, 18 at bottom, 
and 44 feet deep; and the Buckingham branch is only 20 
feet wide at top, fo at bottom, and 43 feet deep in the ge- 
neral. Lhe Northampton rail-way, which is now (O&ober 
1805) nearly or quite finifhed and ready for opening, is of 
iron, and double, that is, has two roads for the carriages 
going different ways. The locks on the linc are 86 feet long, 
15 feet wide in the clear, and rife about 7 feet each on the 
average, requiring about 9030 cubic feet, or 250 tons of 
water to fill them cach time that a barge paffes. On the 
line there are rox locks, befides the 9 {pare ones in Wol- 
verton-valley ; on the Buckingham branch there are 2 locks. 
Two kinds of veffels are in ufe upon this canal, barges with 
{quare heads and fterns, and flat bottoms, that carry 6o tons, 
and boats with fharp ends, or nearly fo, of half the width, 
that carry 25 tons. At White-friars, juft above Black- 
friars-bridge, on the Thames, this company built extenfive 
warchoufes, over a dock, in which barges lay afloat from 
-one tide to the next; thefe are now let to Mr. Pickford, 
the great waggon and boat-mafter. At Paddington a ‘pa- 
cious bafon or ftraight cut, 400 yards long and 30 wide, has 
been formed with wharfs at its head, and others are daily 
extending weitward along its fides; behind this, on the 
north fide, is-a fpacious yard for a vegetable and a hay and 
ftraw market, with immenfe theds, under which loads of 
-thofe articles can ftand in the dry when it rains; and on the 
fouth fide pens are ere€ted and provifion made for a large 
cattle market. he number of wharfs ereted on this 
extenfive line and its branches by individuals are too great 
for us to attempt to particularize them. The*number of cul- 
vertsor {mall water-courfesunderthecanal and its branches are 
very great. And on the towing path there are a number 
of large and high wooden bridges for croffing the entrances 
to branches, docks, or over ftreams of water; for fome 
diftance from Paddington provifion is made under the 
bridges for a towing path on each fide of the canal. The 
tunnel between Stoke-Brvern and Blifworth (already defcrib- 
ed), is 3080 yards in length, 15 feet wide, and 19 feet high, 
at 60 feet below the top of Blifworth hill, through which it 
penetrates. Braunfton tunnel, between that place and Daven- 
try, is 2045 yards in length: another tunnel was at firit intend- 
ed near King’s-Langley for avoiding Cafhiobury, and other 
parks in the Colne valley ; but an agreement was afterwards 
come to with their owners for a paflage through them, inftead 
of tunnelling. Between Cow-roaft and Bulbourne there is an 
immenfe deep-cutting for pafling the great range of chalk- 
hills near Tring; this extends for 3 miles, and is 30 feet 
deep in the higheft part; near Dawley there is a great 
length of deep-cutting through the immenfe bed of gravel 
at that place-; at the ends of the Blifworth tunnel, and at 
feveral other places there are alfo deep-cuttings. Between 
Wolverton and Cofgrove a ftupendous embankment, with 
three aqueduct arches under the fame, has been ccon{tructed, 
fince the locks were made for croffing the Oufe river, as 
-above mentioned, over which the canal has, fince Augutt 
1805, been condutted, aud by which 4 locks on the fouth 
fide of the valley, and 5 locks on its north fide, are avoided, 
except a lock of 18 inches rife, near the north end of the 
embankment, by which 12 miles in length of level pound is 
held up (on the line and Buckingham branch), and feparated 
from 10 miles of level pound fouth thereof, to beyond 
‘Fepny-Stratford town, (where another jock of only 18 


inches rife occurs, to hoid ip a pound of fomé miles in 
length that was intended, but for a miflake in the levelling, 
to have been in one pound); this embankment is 3 a mile 
long, and 3o feet high, where it croffes the Oufe. At 
Weedon-Beck, and at Bugbrook, there are alfo moft ftu- 
pendous embankments, and river and road aqueduét-arches, 
and many leffer embankments and aqueduét bridges occur 
on the line and branches; thofe cver the Brent river, and 
over Bays-water on the Paddington branch are confiderable. 
On Harefield Moor there is a very wide and large piece of 
water on the canal: others at Great Berkhampftead, at 
Halton park, and two other places on the Wendover branch. 
Five confiderable refervoirs have been conftru@ed for pre- 
ferving water for this canal, or the mills, whofe flreams have 
been diverted forits ufe; that at Aldenham covers 684 acres, 
at Wiliftone is one of 40 acres, and thofe at Wetton-Turville, 
Braunfton, and Daventry, are alfo of very confiderable di- 
menfions. ‘T'he principal feeder for the fouthera fummit is 
at Wendover, and there are others at Little Tring, Tring, 
and Mifwell (the laft being arched over for + of a rile), 
The middle and lower part of the line is fwpplied by a feeder 
at Soulbury, and the northern fummit is fupplied by a fee- 
der from Watford, near Daventry; befides which, that furm- 
mit has had its banks raifed to accumulate an extra depth of 
water in wet times, and a fteam-engine has recently been 
ereCted for pumping up the water out of the level of the 
Oxford canal to that fummit, that is let down therefrom by 
the lockage. At Little Tring an engine was, in June 1803, 
ereGted for pumping the water colleéted in Willitone refer- 
voir into the Wendover branch of the fouthern fummit-level ; 
and at Nath mill, fome diftance below 'wo-waters, in the 
Colne valley, an engine is now ereCting to return the lockave 
water of 4 locks that are there placed near to each other. 
On the fouth and north fides of the Tring fummit, feveral 
pairs of fide ponds have been lately added to the locks, for 
faving part of their confumption of water. Where the 
Towceller river (the Tove) is croffed and joined there are very 
contiderable weirs or tumbling-bays, and others on the old 
courfe, in the Wolverton valley; and, between Great Berk. 
hamftead and Uxbridge, thefe are continually occurring, ow- 
ing to the canal having unfortunately been condu@ed into and 
through almoft every mill-dam in that diftance: overfalls 
of lefs fize are alfo very common on every part of the line, 
fo are ftop-gates, trunks, and every other neceffary append- 
age and convenience to a navigable canal. Mr. William 
Fefop was the engineer to this extenfive concern; Mr. 
JFames Barnes and Mr. Fohn Holland were employed in 
executing different parts of the works, on which Mr. 
Thomas Telford was lately employed to report his opinion ; 
fince 1803 Mr. Benjamin Bevan has been employed in repair- 
ing the leaky parts, conftru€ting fide-ponds, &c. in the 
middle diftri@ of this canal. ‘The works on this canal 
commenced at both of its extremities, foon after the palling of 
the firft a&t; and the tuonel at Braunfton being completed, 
the navigation was opened, in July 1796, as far fouthward 
from the Oxford canal, as the great embankment at Weedon 
Beck ; in June 1797, the fame was extended to the next great 
embankment at Bugbrook ; and about November in the 
fame year, to the north end of the intended tunnel at 
Blifworth. Beginning at the fouthern end in the Zhames, 
the navigation to Two-waters was completed in June 1798 

and in June 1801 the branch therefrom to Paddington was 
opened ; in the year 1799, the canal was completed to 
Bulbourne, and the branch therefrom to Wendover; in 
June 1800, it was extended to Fenny-Stratford; and about 
O€ober 1800 to the fouth end of the intended tunnel at 
Blifworth ; at the fame time a double iron rail-way of near 
3% miles in length (fince removed) was laid acrofs Blifworth 
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Hill, to commedt the two parts of the canal, and form 
the much withed for grand junction; in May iS8or, the 
branch to Buckingham was opened ; it was not until March 
1805 that the Blifworth tunnel was completed, and the 
vavigation of the whole line opened ; and, laftly, in Augutt 
1805, the immenfe Wolverton embankment was opened for 
im roving the fame, and avoiding 8 locks, but which locks 
{till remain by its fide, asa referve, in cafe of accident, to 
this immenfe mound of earth, or the three large arches un- 
der it. ‘his company were authorifed by their firtt nine 
aéts to raife 1,528,000]. to which their firtt aét of laft fef- 
{ion made a confiderable addition; and it is feared that 
the expenditure will altogether exceed two millions fter- 
ling! The fhares are of rool. value each, which have at 
fome periods of the bufinefs fold as high as 210l., and at 
others have been down at 651.! Shares in this concern are 
allowed to be fplit into fuch {mall portions among different 
holders, as 4th or 1241. each. On the original fhares no 
dividend or intereft has yet been received, but now as the 
tolls amount to full 7,ocol. per month, it is hoped a dividend 
will begin to be made. Inland coals from the rich and in- 
exhauttible mines with which this and other canals 
form dire&t communications, were forbid under fevere pe- 
nalties (although two legiflative attempts to enforce the 
fame proved inefficient) to be brought nearer to London 
than the N.W. end of Grove park in Hertfordthire, until 
the laft act of the late feflion mentioned above, by which 
50,000 tons of fuch coals are allowed to be brought to Pad- 
dington in the current year, on paying a duty equivalent to 
that paid in the ZAames on fea-brought coals. The market at 
Paddington, after an ineffectual and moft extraordinary op- 
pofition from the city of London, was opened in May 
1802, for the fale of fat cattle, hay, ftraw, corn, vegeta~ 
bles, &c. By the a& 41 Geo. III., this company was 
authorifed to lay pipes in certain ftreets in Paddington, Ma- 
ry-le-bone, &c. for fupplying the inhabitants with water ; 
but at that time, certain millers, whofe dams the line had 
been made to pals through, were not confulted. 
1801, packet-boats were eftablifhed, that continue to pafs 
regularly at ftated hours during moft of the year, for the 
conveyance of paflengers and parcels between London and 
Uxbridge; and for fome time after the opening of the 
Buckingham branch, a boat went regularly between Pad- 
dington and that town ; but the number of paflengers and 
pareels were found inadequate to fupport the expence of 
fuch an eltablifhhment. ‘Trading boats are not allowed to 
pafs along upon this canal except in the day time, unlefs 
fuch as have a fpecial licence from the company for fuch 
purpofe. Mr. Pickford has a great number of boats, which 
proceed as regularly day and night upon this canal, and the 
other canals north of it, as the mail-coaches do on the roads, 
although with lefs expedition. A common trading boat 
has been known to arrive at Paddington in 63 hours from 
Coventry. In December 1799, the experiment was firft 
tried, of bringing fat Oxen to London in boats by means of 
this canal. ‘The rates of tonnage on this canal were at firft 
very low, as will be feen in Phillips’ 4to. Hiflory, Appendix, 
p» or Additional tolls were provided in the 43d of 
Geo. III. for pafling the Bhfworth tunnel and Woolverton 
embankment; and by the firlt-at of the laft feflions 
(45 Geo. I1I.), the rates on the whole line and branches 
were varied, and increafed for fhort diftances, The a& of 
the 33d provided certain rates, which are to be paid to the 
Oxford company (See Phillips’ Appendix, p. 93.) for goods 
pafling thereon to or from this canal, and this company is 


bound (fince the beginning of 1804), to make up the fame: 


to the amount. of 10,cool, per annum. ‘This company is 
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nlfo bouud & pay aunually to the city of London the fim 
of Gool, for the liberty of making a junction with the Zbames; 
and all goods paffing into or out of the fame on this canal 
are to pay 4d. per ton, to be applied towards improving 
the middle navigation of the Thames river, The intended 
cut to Aylefoury was, on account of the fcareity of water 
at Marfworth, where it was to join the line, changed for a 
rail-way, aod in the year 1893, the fame was beyun; the 
iron rails were aétually purchafed, and brought to the fpot, 
but, alas! in one of thofereverfes of favour to which borough 
towns are ever liable, the work was topped, the rails were 
ordered to be fold, and years may now perhaps clapfe before 
Aylefbury is permitted to enjoy the advantage of a canal or 
rail-way communication, About the year 1793, an exten- 
fion of the Rickmanfworth branch of this canal was propoled 
to the town of Chefham. In 1793, and again in 1802, it 
was propofed to extend a branch from near Slapton to the 
foot of Puddle-hill between Dunttable and Hockliff ; one 
obje& of which was the export of the valuable white free- 
{tone from the quarries at Tottenhoe ; this objeét may, how- 
ever, it is prefumed, be obtained without fuch cut; and 
ftone of equal quality be got in feveral places on the fummit 
branch. Jn the year 1802, the country weftward of Ux- 
bridge was furveyed by Mr. vee Holland, with the inten- 
tion of extending a branch of this canal from below Cowley 
lock, (continuing the level of the Paddington water) to the 
Thames at Harleford in Great Marlow parifh; it was alfo 
propofed, after croffing and uniting with the Tames at this 
place, to extend this branch, by a rife of three locks, to a 
fide-cut of the Kennet river at St. Giles’s in Reading, with 
a branch therefrom to the Thames at Sunning: the objetts 
of this branch were, a more dire&t communication with the 
Briftol channel, by means of the Kennet and Avon canal, the 
fupply of the country bordering on this canal and its 
branches with peat manure from near Reading, the better 
fupply of, and communication with London, by means of 
a canal without a lock, between the Zhames at Great- 
Marlow, and Paddington, the gaining from the Uhames that 
fupply of water, which had been denied from the Colne fox 
the intended water-works, and the lockage of the Londoz 
canal; which was, in 1802, propofed to extend from the 
bafon of this canal at Paddington to the Lendon Docks, 
and thereby to communicate with the Thames 5 after which 4 
rail-way was, in the fame year, propofed to extend from 
Paddington over nearly the fame ground. It was before 
1773 that a canal was firlt propofed trom Paddington to Ux- 
bridge, nearly in the route of the line now accomplithed ;. - 
and 1n 1773, Mr. Fames Sharp propoied an extention of this 
to the Kennet river. In June 1803, a furvey was taken for 
extending the intended Aylefbury branch by Tame to the 
Thames and Ifis navigation, and Wilts and Berks canal near 
Abingdon. And in the fame year, the Jicice/lerfhire and North- 
amptonfbire Union canal was propofed to be joined to the line 
of this canal at Long-Buckby wharf near Daventry, inftead 
of joining its Northampton branch at that town. 
Granp Surry canal. Act 41 Geo. I1].—The general di- 
re€tion of this canal is nearly S.W. for about 12 miles, by a 
crooked courfe in the county of Surry, and through a {mali 
part of Kent. Itis not greatly elevated in any part: its objets 
are the fupply of the neighbourhood through which it paffes 
with coals, deals, manures, &c. the bringing of vegetables, and 
other articles for the fupply of London : forming a communi- 
cation between three poinis of the Thames river, and with the 


- Croydon canal, which it joins near Deptford. It commences in 


the river Thames at Wilkinfon’s gun-wharf in Rotherhithe, 
and is to terminate at the town of Mitcham ; near Walworth 


a branch of about 2 of a mile goes off to join the Thames at 
Vauxhall 
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Vauxhall ereek by Cumberland gardens. ‘There isto be a 
cut of near 14 mile to Horfemonger lane ; another of 4 a 
mile to Peckham; ancther of one mile to But-lane Dept- 
ford; another of 4 of a mile to his majefty’s vitualling 
office and the dock-yard at Deptford, and another of } of 
a mile into Greeenland dock, by which it will again com- 
municate with the Thames river. 

From the river Fhames to the jun@ion of the Croydon ca- 
nal the diftance is 2 miles, and nearly level wich high water 
in the tide-way of the Tames, at which height the water is 
to be held up by tide or entrance locks; thence to the Vauxhall 
branch at Kennington common it 13 3 miles and level; 
thence to Brixton-caufeway, 1} mile, it has a confiderable 
rife ; thence to the propofed Kingfton branch, 44 miles, it is 
level; and thence to Mitcham town it is 2 of a mile: the 
Vauxhall, Horfemonger-lane, Peckham, But-lane, King’s 
yard, and Greenland-dock branches, are all level. This 
canal is calculated for wide or river boats: near the com- 
mencement, at Wilkinfon’s wharf, a large bafon is defigned, 
and a fmaller one at But-lane near the Greenwich road: 
acrofs Rufhey-green to Brixton-caufeway an inclined plane 
is intended. Mr. Ralph Dodd was, we are told, the con- 
triver of this canal, and under his direGtions the works were 
begun, and confiderable progrefs made between Rotherhithe 
and the Peckham branch; but for more than two years patt, 
little further progrefs appears to have been made. ‘The 
company were authorifed to raife 60,0001. in rool. fhares. The 
tonnage on this canal varies from 2d. to 6d. per ton per mile 
on different kinds of goods. ‘The company are to pay a rent 
of Gol. per annum to the city of London for communicating 
with the Thames river. Collateral cuts to the extent of 
1500 yards may be made by confent of the Jand owners. 
In 1809, it was intended to extend this canal 6% miles fur- 
ther to the Thames river on the fouth fide’ of the town of 
Kingfton, which was to pais the Surry iron rail-qway at 
Merton abbey, by an aqueduct bridge 11 fect high in the 
clear, and the Wandle river by another 15 feet above its 
furface; from Norbiton common.this was intended to branch 
again to the town of Epfom, 54 miles, and from Mitcham 
the canal was there alfo propofed to be extended to the 
town of Croydon. Inthe fame year there was alfo a pro- 
pofal for extending the intended Kingfton branch to the 
Wey river (near the commencement of the Ba/fing foke canal), 
as part of one of the lines between Port/inouth and London. 
The Croydoncanalcompany areto havea dock or bafon for their 
boats by the fide of this canal near the Thames at Rotherhithe; 
which, with the entrance lock and bafon of this canal, are now 
excavating, and feem on a {eale calculated for {mall hips. 

Granpo Western Canat. AG 36 Geo. III.—The 
general direction of this canal is nearly N.E. for about 35 
miles, in the counties of Devon and Somerfet : it croffes the 
fouth-weftern branch of the grand-ridge’; its objeéts being 
a connection between the fouthern coalt and the Briftol 
channel, the fupply of the country with coals, deals, &c. 
and the export of farming produce. Exeter is the 2rit 
Britifh town, with a population of 17,395 perfons; Wil- 
lington is the 73d, with 7,531 perfons; Tiverton the gath, 
with 6,505 perfons, and ‘Taunton, the 106th, with 5,704 
perfons; Topfham, Bradninch, and Cullumpton, are alfo 
contiderable towns near this line; which commences in the 
tide-way of the river Exe at the town of Topfham, and ter- 
minates-in the Yoze river at ‘Taunton bridge ; it has a cut of 
about -feven miles to Tiverton, and other fhort ones to Cul- 
lumton and Wallington. It is provided, that the brick 
bridges fhall not have a rife of more than 24 inchesin a yard 
on the afcent of the road over them. ‘T'wo refervoirs are to 
be made in the valley of the Culm river; and two in the 


river Tone valley. Springs within 2000 yards of the line 
may be taken, and cuts to any place within five miles may 
be made by confent of the land owners. ‘The company are 
authorifed to raife 330,o001., the amount of fhares being 
rocl. each. We have not been able to learn that any pro- 
grefsis yet made in the cutting of this canal, although one 
through this line of country has been fo long defired, 
as appears by Mr. Brindley’s furvey for the Lxeter and Up- 
hill canal, that was propofed in the year 1769. 

GrantHam Canar. Acs 33 and 39 of Geo. IIT.— 
The general direétion of this canal is uearly eaft, by acrooked 
courle of 33% miles, in the counties of Nottingham, Lei- 
cefter, and Lincoln: its ealtern end is rather elevated. Its 
objects are the fupply of Grantham and the neighbourhood 
through its courfe with coals, lime, deals, &c. and the ex- 
port of farming produ€ts. Nottingham is the 17th Britith 
town, with 28,861 inhabitants ; and Grantham the 85th, 
with 7,014 perfons; Birmmgham is alfo a confiderable 
town. This canal commences in the Trent river, near 
Holme-pierpoint, (almoft oppofite the Nottingham canal, to 
the Trent canal, and to the town of Nottingham,) and ter- 
minates at the town of Grantham; there is a branch of 
three miles in length to the town of Bingham. From 
the Yrent river to Cropwell-bifhop, 64 miles, is a rife of 
82 feet; thence to Stainwith-clofes, 20 miles, is level; 
thence to Woolfthorpe point, 13 mile, is a rife of 584 
feet ; and thence to Grantham, five miles, is level: the cut 
to Bingham is level. ‘This canal, which is through a clayey 
diltri&t, is wholly fupplied by refervoirs, of which, one at 
Denton is 20 acres, and nine feet deep, for fupplying the* 
head-level ; and that at Knipton for receiving the flood 
waters of the Devon river, was 60 acres, and nine feet deep, 
and in 1804, the bank or head of this laft was raifed four feet 
higher. The company were authorifed to raife 124,000l., 
the old fhares being 1ool. value each, and the new fhares 
(200 in number) 120]. each. The tonnage on all goods 
pafiing to or from this canal and the Zrent river is to be 
24d. per ton, and 17d. per ton per mile for navigating on 
this canal: manures and road materials to pafs toll free, ex- 
cept lime-ftone, which is to pay 3d. per ton per mile. The 
Newark and Bottesford canal was at this time (1793) in con- 
templation to join this near Stainwith ; and the tolls for 
entrance therefrom, or on goods pafling into that intended 
canal, were fettled in the firft a€t above. The profits to the 
proprietors of this canal are limited to a dividend of 8 per 
cent. per annum, and after 3,00ols. are colleGted and depo- 
fited as afund, the above tolls are to be lowered, as much as 
circumftances will admit. The Trent river proprietors are 
to take certain tolls on goods pafling into or out of this 
canal to the Nottingham canal, in confequence of their deep- 
ening the river near the entrances to thefe canals; and goods 
paffing from this canal on the Trent are not to he liable to 
their new rates of 34 Geo. III. unlefs they pafs on the 
Trent canal, to be made under that a€t above Nottingham. 

Grestey’s Canat. AC 15 Geo. III.—The direc- 
tion of this canal is about N.W., and level, in the county of 
Stafford ; it is fituate very near to the grand-ridge on its 
eaftern fide. Its objects are the fupply of the town of New- 
caltle under-line with coals from Apdale collieries, and the 
export of coals from the mines to the weft of it, by means 
of the Newca/ftle under-line Fundion canal, which now joins 
it at each of its ends. This canal was conftru@ed at the 
fole expence of fir Nigel Grifley, bart., who was bound by 
the aét, for 21 years after 1775, to fupply the inhabi- 
tants of Newcaftle with coals at 5s. 6d. per ton of 
2,400lb. or 34d. by the dingle cwt. (of r20lb.); and during 
the following term of 21 years, their price was not to ex- 

ceed 
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ceed 6s, per great ton, In 1796, the Commercial canal 
was prop ofed to conneét with this canal at each end, 
as the Neewcaflle under-line Jundlion atterwards did in 
1793. 

a Canar. AA 36 Geo. III.—This canal has 
a S.W. direétion for 14 mile, in Lincolnfhire: it is one of 
the large(t cats in England, and calculated to admit fhips of 
700 to 1000 tons burthen. It commences in the tide-way 
in the Humber river near its mouth, and terminates in the 
{pacious wet-dock in Grimlby harbour. ‘The lock to this 
-canal is 126 fect long, 36 feet wide, and the walls are 27 feet 
high ; the colt of it, we are told, was 14,000l. belides the 
piling for the foundation, although bricks were delivered 
there at 15s. 6d. per thoufand, Ba ftone at Sd. per cubic 
foot. The depth of water in this canal is 20 feet: it was 
conttruéted, under the direction of that able engineer Mr. 
FYohn Rennie. In the year 1804, three acres more furface 
was excavated in addition to Grimfby wet-docks, and the 
fame was re-opened, after a temporary interruption, on 
the 24th of July. 

Hamoaze River. This river, or rather eftuary, has nearly 
a north courfe for about nine miles, between the counties of 
Cornwall and Devon on their fouthern coatt : it is frequented 
by the -largeit fhips of the royal navy. Plymouth is the 
gth Britifh town, with a population of 43,194 perfons ; 
Plympton-Earle and Saltah are alfo confiderable towns near 
this eltuary, which commences in Plymouth found near 
Cawfand bay, and terminates in the river Jamar near St. 
Mellion. Near Warley the Tavy river falls into it; and 
Cat-water, Sutton-pool, and Stone-houfe creek, are branches 
from this eftuary. In 1767, Mr. ohn Smeaton was con- 
fulted about a new bridge and caufeway over Stone-houfe 
creek. In 1801, it was in contemplation to build a pier 
from Pinlee point for the better fecurity of fhips lying in 
Cawfand bay from the E.S. E. winds. By an a& of 45 of 
Geo. III. 4,000l. of the public money was voted towards 
cleanfing and deepening Cat-water and Sutton-pool; and it 
is now in contemplation to conftruét a floating-dock in 
angel capable of holding 100 merchants’ fhips always 

oat. 

Hampton Gay and Ifleworth Canal. Inthe year 1792, a 
canal was propofed, to take’a courfe nearly N.W. for about 
60 miles, in the counties of Middlefex, Buckingham, and 
Oxford ; commencing in the Thames river at Ifleworth, and 
terminating in the Oxford canal at Hampton-Gay. It was 
intended to effet that junction between the metropolis and 
the midland canals, which the Grand-Fundion now accom- 
plifhes: it was to pafs the chalk hills by a tunnel at Wen- 
dover, and to have a cut of three miles to Aylefbury. 

Harrveroot Canar. This is only a very fhort cut of 
300 yards in length, on the coalt of Durham, from the fea 
into Hartlepool harbour: it was cut in the year 1764, at 
the expence of fir John H. Duval, through a folid rock, 
to the great depth of ig feet. In 1796, Mr. Ralph 
Dodd propofed, we are told, fome improvements of this 
harbour. 

Hasuincpen Canar. A& 33 of Geo. II1.—The ge- 
neral direétion of this canal is nearly north for 13 miles, in 
the county of Lancafter; it is confiderably elevated, crofling 
the Haflingden and Liverpool branch of the grand-ridge. 
Its objects are the export of the rich ftores of coal, lime- 
ftone, &c. on its courfe, and a communication between 
Manchetter and the Leeds and Liverpool canal. Bury is the 
84th Britifh town, with a population of 7,072 perfons; 
Haflingden is alfo a confiderable town.. It commences in 
the Manchefler Boulton and Bury canal at Bury, and ter- 
5 aig a ag Leeds and Liverpool canal at Church. No 
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locks are to be built on this line, except by eonfent of 
three-fourths of all the millers who occupy the fireams of 
water ; it is intended to ereét inclined planes. ‘She eom- 
pany are authoriled to raife 57,6001. ; the amount of a fhare 
is 100], ‘I'he tonnage upon all kinds of goode which do 
not pafs a lock or inclined plane, idd. per ton per miles 
coals, or other mineral produéts, are to pay 2d., and tim- 
ber, goods, wares, &c. 3d. per ton per Le if they pafs 
any lock or plane. Road materials (except for turnpike 
roads), and all manures, except lime, are to pafs free on the 
levels, and through the locks when water rans watte over 
their weirs. Paflage-boats are to be {pecially licenfed by 
the company inftead of paying tonnage. No wharfage is to 
be charged at the public wharfs, unlefs on goods remain- 
ing there above three weeks. We do not underftand that 
much progrefs is made towards the completion of this 
canal, 

Headon and Paul Canal. I is now (1805) in contempla- 
tion to form a canal from the Humber river at Paul to the 
town of Headon in Holdernefs, about three miles iu the 
eaft riding of Yorkfhire : its objeéts are the fupply of Headon 
with coals and other articles, and the export of agricultural 
products. 

Hererorp ann Groucester Canar. Afts 31 and 33 
of Geo. III.—The general dire¢tion of this canal is nearly 
N.W. for 352 miles, in the counties of Gloucefter and He- 
reford; the middle part of this canal is confiderably elevated. 
Its object is the export of coals from the neighbourhood 
of Newent, and ef the cyder and agricultural products of 
the country. Gloucefter is the 72d Britifh town, witha 
population of 7,579 perfons; and Hereford, the 89th, with 
6,828 inhabitants. Newent and Ledbury are alfo confidera- 
ble towns on this line. It commences in the tide-way of 
the Severn river at Gloucefter, croffes Alney Ifle, and another 
branch of the Severn to Laflington, and terminates nearthe Wye 
river at Byfters-gate in Hereford ; it has afhort cut to Newent. 

rom the Severn to Ledbury the diltance is 18 miles, with a rife 
of 1954 feet; thence to Monkhide is 8 miles on the fummit~ 
level ; thence to Withington marth it is three miles, with a 
fall of 30 feet ;-and thence to Hereford, fix miles, it is level. 
Newent cut is level. On this line are three confiderable 
tunnels, that at Oxenhal is 2192 yards in length; at Can- 
non-Frome is one of 1320 yards; and near Hereford, ano- 
ther of 440 yards in length. Mr. Fofeph Clowes is the en- 
gineer; in July 1796, this canal was finifhed, from the 
Severn to Newent, and in March 1798, the Oxenhall tun- 
nel was finifhed, and the navigation extended to Ledbury, 
and coals were in confequence reduced in price at that town 
from 24s. to 13s. 6d. per ton! ‘The company were au- 
thorifed to raife 55,0001. The prices of work in 1794, on 
this canal, 4d. per cubic yard for ftages of 20 to 25 yards 
of wheeling : wheel-barrows were not ufed for moving ftuff 
to greater diftances than 100 yards; puddling coft 6d. per 
cubic yard. The rates of tonnage are for coals 2d. per ton 
per mile; for manures, bricks, and rubble ftone, lime or 
clay, rd. per ton per mile ; corn, meal, hewn ftone, hops, 
wool, and other goods, 3d.: there are alfo particular rates 
for certain parts of the canal. The cut acrofs Alney Ifle, 
owing to the tide of the Severn, entering it from each end, 
and dropping its fediment in the middle, is very liable to 
choak with mud. Springs or ftreams of water within 
3,000 yards of the line may be taken for the ufe of this 
canal. r 
Hereford and Lydbrook. Yn 1802, it was propofed to 
conftruét a rail-way from the Wye river near the bridge in 
Hereford to join the fame river again oppofite to Lyd- 
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Heyt River, (or Hale.) The courfe of this river or 
rather eftuary is nearly fouth for two miles, in the county 
of Cornwall, on its north-eaftern coalt ; it commences in Sf, 
Jves bay, and terminates at the town of St. Erth: it is na- 
vigable only for fmall veflels, being almolt choaked at the 
entrance of the bay. In 1766, Mr. Yohn Smeaton was con- 
fulted on the building of a north-ealt pier at the entrance of 
St. Ives bay ; the {pring-tides here rife 26 feet. 

Horncastre Navigation. Adis 32 and 40 of Geo. IIT. 
—The general direGtion of this navigation is nearly N.E. for 
about rr miles, in the county of Lincoln; it is not much 
elevated above the fea; its objeéts are the fupply of Horn- 
ealtle and its neighbourhood with coals, deals, &c. and the 
export of agricultural produéts. Horncaltle and Tatterfhall 
are confiderable towns on this line. It commences in the 
old Witham river near Tatterfhall, and occupies the fite of 
Dyfon’s and Gibfon’s former cut to Tatterfhall, paffing that 
town to Horncattle by the courfe of the Bain river. The 
company were authorifed to raife 45,0col., the amount of 
each fhare being 50]. ‘The dividends are not to exceed 8 per 
cent. ; but after roool. is accumulated as a fund for contin- 
gencies, the tolls are to be lowered, to keep the profits 
within that limit: The firft rates of tonnage are given in 
Phillips’s ato. Hiftory, Appendix, p. 24, but thefe were 
varied and increaled by the laft act above. ‘This company 
purchafed the old Tatterfhall canal, and were, by their firft 
aét, to contribute jointly with the /Vitham and Sleaford com- 
panies in the expences, during the next feven years, in im- 
proving and deepening the courfe of the Witham between 
Lincoln high-bridge and the /ofe-dyke canal, in order to 
facilitate the paflage of goods to and from the Trent river, 
and in confequence, but half the accuftomed Witham dues 
were to be paid for goods paffing to and from this naviga- 
tion. In September 1802, this navigation, and the bafon 
at Horncattle, were completed and opened. - 

Huppersrierp Canar. Aécts 33 and 4o of Geo. III. 
The general direftion of this canal is fouth-welt for 194 
miles in Yorkfhire and Lancafhire ; it crofles the Grand- 
Ridge, at a great elevation, by one of the longeft tunnels in 
this kingdom, in a rocky mountain: its objects are the 
carrying of coals that are found towards both its extremities, 
the fupply of part of the country with lime, the conveyance 
of farming produce to the great towns, and the forming of a 
more direét communication between Huil and Manchetter 
and Liverpool. Huddersfield is the 81it Britifh town, with 
a population of 7268 perfons: Afhton-uader-line is alfo a 
confiderable town. This canal-commences in Sir John 
Ramfden’s canal near Huddersfield, and terminates in the 
Manchefter Afhton and Oldham caval, at Duckenfeld Bridge, 
near the town of A(hton-under-line (near which the Peak- 
Fore canal alfo joins it). From Ram/den’s canal to Marfden 
the diftance is 74 miies, with a-rife of 436 feet ; thence and 
through the tunnel to near Saddleworth it is 4 miles, and level; 
and thence to the Mancheffer A/hton and Oldham canal, 8% miles, 
isa fall of 334 feet. The lock at the entrance from Ram/- 
den’s canal is 8 feet wide, this canal being only intended for 
narrow and long boats. ‘The Tunnel through the Stannage 
Hills near Mariden is to be three miles in length, near to 
which, on the fummit-level, the company are authorifed to 
make refervoirs to contain 20,000 lock-falls of water, (each 
180 cubic yards), and may make others if thefe prove in- 
fufficient. About the year 1798, that part of the line be- 
tween Huddersfield and Marfden was completed and opened ; 
in the fame year the head of a large refervoir near Marfden 
broke, and the torrent of water let down thereby did con- 
fiderable damage to the country below it. The company 
are authorifed to raife 274,000}. the amount of fhares being 


tool. Thefe became greatly depreciated in value, about 
the year 1800, owing principally, it is fuppofed, to many 
of the original fubfcribers not being able to anfwer the calls 
for money, by which the works were retarded, and the canal 
remained ia an unproductive fate: the Tunnel under the 
Stannage Hillis now proceeding. The rates of tonnage 
are from 3d. to 3d. per ton per mile for different goods, 
(fee Phillips’s 4to. Hiflory, Appendix, pp. 135, 136.) befides 
which 1s. 6d. per ton is to be paid extra, on all goods which 
pafs through the tunnel ; lefs lading than 15 tons is not to 
pafs any lock, uulefs the water runs wafte thereat, without 
confent ; no rates are to be taken by Sir John Ram/den for 
the goods which pafs between his warehoufes at Hudders- 
field and this canal, this company to amend and keep that 
part of his canal in repair, in confequence, and are to gua- 
rantee his tolls not being leflened, taking an average of three 
years before this canal is cut. ‘This company is alfo bound 
not to make any branch or extenfion of the canal to any 
other navigation to the eaftward; but, in fuch cafe, the 
tolls thereof are to be divided Between Ram/fden’s, the Calder 
and Iebble, and Ayre and Calder proprietors, initead of being 
taken by this company. 

Huct River. The courfe of this’ river is nearly north 
for about 12 miles, in the Ealt Riding of Yorkshire; it is 
but very little higher than the fea; its objeéts are the fupply 
of Beverley and the adjacent country with coals, deals, &c. 
and the fupply of Beverley and Hull with farm produce. 
Kingfton-upon-Hull (or Hull) is the 16th Britith town, 
with 29,516 inhabitants; and Beverley is the tooth, with 
Goor perfons. This navigation commences in the tide-way 
of the Humber at Hull, and terminates in the Driffield navi- 
gation upon the fame river at Aike-beck mouth. In Leven 
parifh (between Efke and Leven-bars) this is joined by the 
Hull and Leven canal. 

Hutt anp Leven Canar. As 41 and 45 of Geo. ITI. 
The courfe of this canal is nearly eaft for about three miles, 
in the Eaft Riding of Yorkhhire ; it is in a very low fitua- 
tion ; its objects are the fupply of Leven town, of lime to 
the country eaft of it, and the export of the agricultural 
produce thereof for the fupply of Hull and Beverley. It 
commences in the /z// river, and terminates at Leven bridge. 
Mrs. Charlotte Bethel is the fole proprietor of this canal, on 
which Mr. Fohn Rennie, Mr. Wiliam Feffop, and Mr. Fames 
Creajy were confulted. This canal was finifhed fome time 
ago; and the aé of laft feffion was for raifing the tolls, 
which were found difproportionate to the expence of its 
conftrudiion and management. 

Humber River. A& 23 Henry VIII.—This noble 
river, or rather eftuary, has nearly a weft direétion for 
about 40 miles between the counties of York and Lincoln. 
The tide flows with great rapidity through its whole length, 
and the depth of water is fufficient far fhips of confiderable 
burthen, which trade in vaft numbers to the port of Hull, 
and with the numerous eaftern rivers which conne& with 
it. Hull contains, as above flated, 29,516 inhabitants ; 
and Barton is the 96th Britifh town, with 6197 per- 
fons. Grimfby, Pattrington, Headon, and Burton are 
alfo confiderable towns on or near to this river. It com- 
mences in the German Ocean at the Spurn Head, and ter- 
minates in the Ow/e and the Trent rivers, at their jun€tion at 
Trent-fall : it is joined at its mouth, near Tetney, by the 
Louth river 3 at Grimfby, by the Grimfby canal and docks ; 
at Kingiton-upon-Hull, by the {pacious Hull docks and by 
the Hull river ; in Wintringham, by the 4ucholue river ; and 
at Fofs-dykeCltough, near Flaxfleet, by the Market-Weighton 
canal. The port of Hull, and the accommodations of this 
river, have been greatly improved, by the conftruéting of 
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wet-docks at Hull; the adls 14, 42, and 4% of Geo, IIT, 
having pafled for thefe i ip the firlt dock was opened 
in September 1778. In 1800, the new Humber-dock was 
propofed, from Myton-gates to Heflel-gates, on the fite of 
the old ramparts, to form feven acres of water, to which a 
50 gun {hip may have accefs from the Humber, and 7o fail 
of fhips may lie conftantly afloat, to be furrounded in part 
by fpacious warehoufes. By the aét for the fame, 39,0 0l., 
in 1090) fhares, was to be raifed; thefe fhares have fince 
borne a premium of near 50 per cent. The act of the late 
feflion was for raifing more money to complete this valt un- 
dertaking, now in great forwardnefs. 
a {mall dock was begun on the fhore of the Humber for mar- 
Ket and ferry boats; a number of dolphins of floating buoys 
were, about the fame time, placed on the banks of the river. 
In 1774, Mr. Yohn Smeaton was employed to build two 
light-houfes on the Spurn Head, at 300 yards apart, which, 
in June 1776, were ia imminent danger of having their 
foundations undermined by a great ftorm: in September 
1803, the loweft of thefe light-houfes was burnt down by 
accident. Coal-fhips, pafling the Humber’s mouth for the 
London market, pay 1d. on each chaldron of their cargo, 
towards the fupport of thefe lights. In 1800 it was in con- 
templation to ere& a light-houfe at Stallingborough, on 
the fouth fhore of the /umber. In 1802 the Cottingham 
and Hull canal was propofed, to conneét with this river at 
Hull; in the fame year, the Keyingham-Level navigation was 
propofed to join at Stone-creek. In 1805 the Leadon 
and Paul canal was propofed to connect with it at 
Paul. 

Ipte River. The courfe of this river is nearly weft for 
about 10 miles, in Nottinghamfhire ; it commences in the 
Trent river at Stockwith, (near to the termination of the 
Chefterfield canal,) and terminates at the town of Bawtry. 
At half a mile from the Trent is Mifterton fas or fluice, with 
an opening of 173 feet, and two lock-doors 16 feet high, 
opening towards the Trent, to keep the floods thereof out 
of the low lands through which this river paffes. In 1764, 
Mr. ohn Smeaton was confulted on this navigation and 
drainage. 

Inverness AND Fort-Wiritam Canar. Ads 43, 
44, and 45 of Geo. III.—This grand or Caledonian canal, 
as it is fometimes called, has nearly a fouth-weft direction 
for 59 miles, in Invernefs and Argyle fhires, in the High- 
lands of Scotland; it pafles the Grand-Ridge, through a 
low part thereof, interfected by deep lakes or lochs: its ob- 
je& is a connection between the Eait and Welt Seas, by 
Linnke Loch and Murray Firth, for large fhips drawing 
near 20 feet of water, and for avoiding the northern voyage 
by the Orkneys, or through Pentland Firth. Invernefs is the 
63d Britifh town, with a population of 8732 perfons. Nairn, 
Cromarty, and Fort-George are alfo confiderable towns on 
this line. It commences in the fide-way in Loch Beau/y 
at Clachnacarry bafon, and, after pafling through two large 
and two {mail inland lakes, it terminates in the tide-way in 
Loch £i/ at Corpach bafon. From the fea-lock at Clach- 
nacarry to the 2d lock, about 3 of a mile, it is level; with 
high water in Loch Beau/y, and nearly parallel thereto ; 
thence for one mile to the 6th lock is a rife of 45 feet by 5 
locks ; thence through Lochs Doughfour and Nefs to Fort 
Auguftus is 28 miles, and level; thence to the eait end of 
Loch Oich at the 13th lock, 54 miles, is a rife of 53 feet 
by 7 locks; thence through Loch Oich, and the deep-cur- 
ting on the grand ridge welt of it, is 54 miles and level; at 
the end of which the lock N° 12, at the eait end of Loch 
Lochy, makes a fall of 19 feet; thence through Loch 
Lochy to near Tor Caltle is 154 miles, and level; and 
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thence to the fea-lock at Corpach, 24 miles, is a fall of yo 
feet by 10 locks: in all 23 locks, belides the fea or entrance 
locks. This canal is 110 feet wide at top, go at bottom, 
and 20 feet deep; the locks are 152 feet lony aud 48 feet 
wide, At Clachnacarry and at Corpach are batons, each 
400 yards long and 70 wide. ‘Twenty-two miles ot 
this navigation is through a furprifing freth water lake, calied 
Loch Nefs, of #to 14 millet breadth, the middle part bewigy 
126 fathoms in depth! and is bottom muddy: this loch 
and the next never freeze, and it 1s faid that the waters 
thereof do not corrode iron. Loch Lochy 19 another large 
lake, 104 miles in length, and from ¢ to 1} mile in width, 
and its greateft depth 76 fathoms, through which this navi- 
gation pafles: it has a fecure kttle harbour, 206 fathonss 
long and 150 fathoms wide, at its eaftern end, Another 
fmaller lake is found on this line, called Loch Oich, 34 
miles long, from jt. to $ of a mile wide, and 26 fathoms in 
depth in the deepeit part, its bottom being a foft mud. 
Loch Doughfour, the remaining one of the four, is rb 
mile long, about 4 of « mile wide in its widefl part, and 
about 40 feet deep. The nomber of fwing bridges is 23; 
there are 5 culverts with 1 to 4 arches each, and an aqueduét 
bridge of 4 ten-feet arches at Ley Bridge : the deep-cutting 
near Laggan is to be 45% feet deep on the fummnt, and 
eftimated to coft 11,262]. New courles are required to be 
cut for the river Spean, and at Fort Auguftus for the river 
Nefs ; the fteep hills adjoining, vendering it neceffary for the 
canal to occupy the old bed of the river for fome dittance in 
thofe places. A large weiris to be made at the eait end of 
Loch Doughfour, to hold up its waters to the level of Loch 
Nefs, and feveral fmaller weirs are to be made. “Loch Oich 
is to be deepened 1540 yards in length, at the expence of 
11,5501. This canal is moét amply fupplied with water on 
the fummit, not only for the lockage, but for the working 
of mills out of the different pounds, which will doubtlefs 
hereafter prove of immenfe advantage to the country. In 
1774 Mr. Watt was employed to furvey this line, who efti- 
mated a 12 feet deep canal, in the place of the prefent one, 
to coit 164,0311., exclulive of the land. In 1801 Mr. 
Thomas Telford was employed by Government to furvey the 
canal above defcribed, affilted by Mr. Murdoch Downie, very 
full particulars of which will be found in the Reports, printed 
by order of the houfe of commons 14th June 1893 and roth 
of April 18043 in which Mr. William Feffop’s eltimate, 
amounting to 474,531]. (exclufive of 23,c00l. for land and 
mooring-chains) is given ; and walled locks are recommend- 
ed, on account of the lofs of time in filling the chambers of 
thofe unwalled. By the firlt a& above, 20,000l., by the 
next 75,000l., and by the laft 40,0001. of the public money 
were granted, for carrying on this great work, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Thomas Telford. In OGober 1804, feven 
miles in length next Invernefs were digging, and the entrance 
bafons were in hand. In Auguit 1S05, the new channel 
for the river Nefs was cutting, the firlt lock new Invernefs 
was building, 1000 men being employed at this end. It is 
propoted to place mooring chains on the fhores of Lochs 
Neis and Lochy, on account of their being too deep for good 
anchorage. On Loch Nefs government have had a galley 
of 37% tons burthen fince 1727, in which period, to 1803, 
five of them had been worn out: the worm fo fatal to wood 
in fome waters is vot troublefome here. At Invernefs the 
fpring tides rife 11 to 15 feet, and the neap tides 7 feet ; 
at Fort William they mfe 12 and 5 feet. Cromarty Bay.in 
Murray Firth, about 18 miles eait of the beginning of this 
canal, was furveyed by Mr. Z4omas Telford in 1801; the {pring 
tides here nfe 14 or 15 feet, and the two piers of this har- 
bour appear to offer a fae retreat for fhips, fecure from 
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every wind, and where warchoufes are only wanting for the 
accommodation of a large fleet. 

Ircuinc River. Aéts 16 and 17 of Cha. IL., and 7 
and 35 of Geo. I11.—The general dire€tion of this naviga- 
tion is nearly north, for about 14 miles, in Hamphhire ; it 
is but little elevated above the fea; its objeéts are the fupply 
of Winchefter with coals, deals, &c. and of Southampton 
with flour and other agricultural produéts, and the trade 
between thefe towns. At Northam it is joined by the 
Southampton and Sali/oury canal. Southampton is the 68th 
Britifh town, with a population of 7913 perions ; and Win- 
chefter the 103d, with 5826 perfons. It commences in the tide- 
way in Southampton Water near Southampton, and terminates at 
Winchefter. ‘This navigation is the fole property of Yames 
D’ Arcy, Efg. ; and he and his predeceflors were the fole car- 
riers, or nearly fo, thereon, until1795, when commiflioners were 
named, in the above aét, for fixing rates of tonnage, on pay- 
ment of which it isin future to be a free navigation. It was 
intended to widen the channel between Woodmill and the 
Roman ditch, and to erect pound-locks where neceflary. 

Iver River. A 30 Geo. I1.—The direction of this 
river is nearly fouth, for about 11 miles, in the county of 
Bedford ; it is not very greatly elevated ; its objets are the 
fupply of the towns of Bigglefwade, Shefford, and the ad- 
joining country, with coals, deals, &c. and the export of 
farm produce. It commences in the great Ou/e river at 
Temsford, and terminates at the town of Shefford. On the 
lower end of this navigation, fluices with feparate and move- 
able upright planks inftead of gates are in ufe, as before 
mentioned. Soon after the paffing of the aé, the naviga- 
tion was completed to Bigglefwade; but the remainder of 
the diftance to Shefford, 54 miles, has not yet been made 
navigable, for want of money. In the prefent year (1805) Mr. 
Benjamin Bevan was employed to furvey and eftimate the ex- 
pence of this part, which he ftates at 5gool.; the rife about 
26 feet, to be effeCted by 5 locks; the toll on this diftance is 
to be 1s. 6d. per ton. It is {tated that the part of this navi- 
gation below Bigglefwade has, in the laft feven years, produced 
a net 4cool. per annum, towards the reduction of the debt at 
firft incurred. Several years ago the Biggle/wade and Hertford 
canal was propofed to join this river at Bigglefwade. 

IvELCHESTER AND Laxcrort Canar. Act 35 Geo. 
I11.—The dire€tion of this navigation is nearly eaft for 
about 7 miles in the county of Somerfet: it is not much 
elevated : its obje€ts are the import of coals and export of 
farming products; Langport and Ilcheiter, or Ivelchefter, 
are confiderable towns; it commences in the Parret below 
the town of Langport, and terminates at the town Otell- 
-chefter, following the courfe of the Yeo river part of the 
way, and the remainder by a canal; the company were au- 
thorized to raife 8,oocl., the amount of fhares being 5ol. 
each: half-mile ftones are to be ereted on this navigation. 

Kennet River. The conrfe of this river is nearly eaft 
for abovt 20 miles in the county of Berks, it has a confider- 
able elevation: its cbje&ts are the fupply of Newbury, 
the export of farming produéts, and forming part of the 
moft dire& communication between London and Bath and 
Briftol; Reading and Newbury are confiderable towns. It 
commences in the FAanes river about a mile below Reading, 
and terminates in the Kennet and Avon canal a little above 
Newbury ; on this navigation unwalled locks were very early 
in ufe; in Feb. 1800 it was propofed to improve this navi- 
gation through the borough of Reading. ‘This company 
has given uatice that as carriers, they will not be anfwerable 
for the damage goods may fuftain by fire or unavoidable ac- 
cidents. ‘Immenfe beds of Peat are found near Reading, 
which is ufed for confiderable diftances as a manure. 


Kennet and Avon Canar. AAs 34, 36, 38, 41, and 
45 of Geo. I1L.—The general direétion of this canal is 
nearly eat for 55% miles in the counties of Somerfet, Wilts, 
and Berks. The middle part is confiderably elevated, and 
crofles beth the weftern and eaftern branches of the grand- 
tidge, the part between thefe points, crofling the heads of 
the valleys which fall to the fouthern coaft, while the ends 
are in thofe vales falling to the Briel Channel and the 
Thames ; its objects are a communication between Briftol, 
Bath, and London, and the fupply of the country welt of 
Hungerford with coals from the mines conneéted with the 
Somerfetfbire Coal canal, which joins at Monkton Combe; 
at Widford it conneéts with the Dorft and Somerfet canal, 
and at Semington with the Wilts and Berks canal. Bath is 
the 12th Britifh town, with 32,200 inhabitants; Devizes is 
the 69th, with 7,909 perfons; Bradford the 78th, with 
7,302 perfons; and ‘Trowbridge the 1o4th or rosth, with 
5+799 perfons; Melkfham, Hungerford, and Newbuty, are 
alfo confiderable towns on or near this canal. This canal 
commences in the “von river at Dole-Mead in Bath, and 
terminates in the Kennet river a little weft of Newbury ; the 
branches that were at firft propofed to Calne and Chippen- 
ham, have been fuperfeded by the Wilts and Berks canal, 
aud its branches. T’rom the Avon to near Bathampton 3 of 
a mile is a rife of 564 feet; thence to Trowle bridge, 10 
miles is level ; thence to Devizes, 9} miles, is a rife of 304 
feet; thence for 20 miles along the fummit-pound (and 
through the tunnel of 23 miles, at firft propofed) toCrofton ; 
thence to Hungerford is fix miles, with a fall of 104 feet ; 
and thence to the Kennet near Reading, 9 miles, is a fall 
of 72 feet. By the fecond a&, the company were autho- 
rifed to raife a part of their fummit-pound at its eaftern end, 
fo as to pafs the {ummit by a moderate deep-cutting inftead 
of the tunnel above mentioned, and to fupply the new fum- 
mit with water by a large fteam-engine. This canal is cal- 
culated for 50 ton boats; at Trowbridge there is a bafon 
129 yards long and 60 wide, and another between Lyn- 
combe and Widcombe. There is a confiderable deep-cut- 
ting near Burbage: there are two large ftone aquedu@& 
bridges over the von river, one called Dundas, the other 
is at Avon-cliff. Progrefs was firft made in completing 
parts of this canal at its eaftern end, and in O&ober 1798, 
the fame was opened from Reading to Hungerford; in 
July 1799 the fame was opened to Great Bedwin, near the 
beginning of the fummit: in May 1801, the other end of 
the line was opened from Bath to Devizes. The company 
were authorifed to raife 810,0co]. befides a farther fum by 
the laft a& ; the original fhares were 120]. each, but a great 
number of defaulters appeared among the fubferibers, (no 
lefs than 450 fhares it was faid) and thofe remaining being 
called on for 17]. 4s. 73d. on each, made the amount of 
thefe old fhares 137]. 4s. 73d. each, before the a& of 41 
Geo. III. reftrained any further calls on their fhares, and 
created a new fet of fhares of the amount of 6ol. each. The 
fhares of feveral difcontented proprietors were direéted to be 
purchafed. hie canal paffes through Sydney-gardens near 
Bath, which are laid out and appropriated to pleafurable 
parties like our Vauxhall gardens. ‘The rates of tonnage 
are from 1d. to 23d. per ton per mile on different goods, 
and others are fixed for the diftance between Bath and De. 
vizes, for which fee Phillips’s 4to. Hiflory, Appendix, pages 
14z and 143. Mr. John’ Rentis is he eS whole ii 
perior fkill has been fhewn in furmounting the great difficul- 
ties that have attended the conftruCtion of this canal: be. 
tween Avon-Cliff and Bradford, a fingle flip coft, it is faid, 
1occl. repairing. A canal pafling through nearly this traé 
of country was propofed in 1754. The new fhares in 1802 
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bore a premium, notwithftanding no intereft is to be received 
on them until the line is completed, which was required by 
the firft aét to be done in the next year, (1806); we fin- 
cerely with this may be the cafe. Some years ago it was 
propofed to extend a branch of the Ba/ing/lode canal to join 
this at Hampftead: in 1796 there was an intention of ex- 
tending this canal by the fide of the Avon to Brittol. 
Keriey Cana. The general direGtion of this canal, 
or water-level, is about E.; originally it was about 14 mile 
in length, in the county of Salop ; it has a great elevation, 
being within 7 or 8 miles of the grand ridge on its weitern 
fide ; its objcéts are the conveyance of coals, iron-ore, and 
lime-ftone, the export of heavy iron goods, &c. ; it was con- 
trived by Mr. William Reynolds, and cut in 1788 at the 
fole expence of Meflrs. William Reynolds and Co. and in the 
year 1793, 1 mile and 188 yards of this level at its eaft énd 
were fold to the Shrew/bury company, and made part of their 
canal; the price was 84ol. half the original coft, with the 
condition that Meflrs. Reynolds and Co. fhould pay 2d. 
per ton per mile for their goods paffing on the Shrew/bury 
canal. ‘This canal now, therefore, confifts of about three 
furlongs of level connecting with the Shrew/bury canal, at 
the head of the Wom bridge inclined-plane, and having at 
its other extremity an inclined plane of 73 feet perpendicu- 
lar fall to the Ketley iron-works; this inclined plane was 
the firft that was brought into practice in England for the 
paflage of boats, and in 1759 a copper medal or half-penny 
was ftruck tocommemorate the fame. The boats ufed here- 
on are 20 feet long, 6} feet wide, and 3 feet 10 inches deep, 
carrying § tons ; they are floated into a fhallow lock at the 
top of the plane in order to place them upon the wheeled 
carriage or cradle, which carries them down the plane, after 
the water in the lock is drawn off into a fide-pond, to be 
pumped up again by a fteam-engine into the upper pound, 
and by which no water is loit out of the upper pound or wa- 
ter level. ‘The inclined plane is double, and a defcending 
loaded boat draws up an empty one or but about one-third 
laden, by means of {trong ropes winding round a barrel at 
the head of the plane, the velocity being regulated by a 
brake-wheel ; of this plane we have before fpoken. Seve- 
ral of thefe {mall boats linked together are towed along the 
level by one horfe, and to guide them round the projeéting 
turns of the bank, flide-rails are placed thereon. 
Keyingham-Level. . In the year 1802, Mr. William Chap- 
man made a furvey for.a navigation, and drainage-cuts, from 
the Humber river at Stone-creek, to Roofs-bridge and 
Owltwick-carr gate, in the Eait-Riding of Yorkithire, the 
eftimated expence thereof being 150ol. ; the canal was pro- 
ofedto pafs near the townol Keyingham, its objetsbeing the 
import of coals, &c. and the export of agricultural articles, 
‘Kipwerry Cana. The length of this canal is about 
3% miles, in Caermarthenfhire, in South Wales, it is the pri- 
vate property of Mr. Keymer ; it extends from the tide-way 
at the town of Kidwelly to Mancha coal and lime-works, 
belonging to Mr. Keymer, through whofe eltate the canal 
isalfo cut: its objet is the export of lime and coals. 
Lacan Navication, (/re/and). ‘Yhis is one of the 
navigations which the Irifh parliament have affifted with fums 
of mozey, with the view of facilitating the working of the 
collieries with which it connects; for this navigation and 
its collieries, various fums of public money were advanced 
between 1753 and 1770, amounting to 40,3041. 
Lancaster Canar. Acts 32, 33, 36 and 4o of Geo. 
IL1.—The general dire&tion of this canal is nearly S. for 753 
miles, in the counties of Weftmoreland and Lancalter; the 
greater part of its northern end {kirts along near the 
fea-coaft, but the fouthera end is confiderably elevated, 


crofling within two miles of its termination the Haflingden 
and Liverpool branch from the grand-ridge. Its objects are, 
the interchange of the lime-flone of the northern parts, for 
the coals and cannel of the fouthern parts of the line, the 
fupply of Lancafter and Prefton, &c: : it is to conneA with 
the fea at Glaffon Dock by a cut of 4 miles from Galyate 
on the line of the canal; it croffes the Loyne and Ribble 
rivers, but without conneéting with them, and it likewife 
pafles under the Leeds and Liverpool canal. » Pretton is the 
37th Britith town with 11,887 inhabitants, Wigan is the 
42d, with 10,989 perfons, Lancalter the 56th, with 9,030 
perfons, and Kendal is the 85th, with 6,892 perfons; Bur- 
ton, Garltang, Kirkham, and Chorley are allo confiderable 
towns on this line. ‘This canal commences in a bafon at 
Kirkby-Kendal, and terminates in another at Weft Hough- 
ton: to Wharton-Craggs lime-works there is to be a cut of 
24 miles, and another of 24 miles to Duxbury near Chorley. 
From the bafon at Kendal to Greenhead farm (through the 
Hincafter or Leven tunnel) is 5; miles and level; thence 
to near Borwick, (near the Wharton branch) 93 miles, is a 
fall of 65 feet ; thence to the fouth fide of the meadows 
fouth of Prefton is 42§ miles and level! thence to Clayton 
Green 34 miles is a rife of 222 feet, and thence to Wett 
Houghton 154 miles is level; the Wharton and Duxbury 
cuts are level. This canal is 7 feet deep, the boats are 56 
feet long and 14 feet wide, carrying Go tons; and the Glaf- 
fon branch has a fall of about 52 feet. ‘There are two tun- 
nels, one at Hincafter near Leven’s Park of about 800 yards 
long, and another through the Whittle Hills near Chorley, 
which proved a moft difficult one to execute ; at Afhton 
near Lancafter there is an amazing piece of deep-cutting. 
At Lancafter there is a moft furprifing aqueduét bridge 51 
feet high, over the Loyne river, confiiting of 5 arches of 70 
feet {pan each. (See ourarticle Bripce.) There are other 
aquedudts over the Ridd/eat Prefton, the Wyre at Garftang, 
the Beeloo near Bethorn, &c.; and it is paffed on an aque- 
duct 60 feet high near Bark-milt not far from Wigan by 
the Leeds and Liverpool canal, At Kendal the canal is fup- 
plied with water by a feeder of 1 mile in length from the 
river Mint : water from all mines-within 200 yards may be 
taken. The part of the line between Wheelton (near to 
Clayton Green) and the fouth end of the long level is at pre- 
fent fupplied with a rail way, but we believe only as a tem- 
porary meafure. Mr. Yames Brindley was employed in 1772 
to furvey a part of this line, the whole of it was foon alter 
furveyed by Mr. Robert Whitworth, andin 1791, Mr. Fohn 
Rennie was employed, who has had the direGion of the 
works upon it, which-will redound to his lafting credit. 
The company is authorifed to raife 414,000l. in ioe. 
fhares, and 200,000l. more in-fhares of gol. each. In July 
1796, the laft arch of the Lancafter aquedv@ was com- 
pleted: in September 1805, it was ftated that the thares 
divided 1]. per cent. ~ From Bolton to Lancafter and thence 
to Prefton it was opened in November 1797, and in a few 
years after the whole of the long level was completed. In 
June 1803, the Whittle tunnel was completed, and 14 mile 
of the rail-way, fo that coals pafled from Weft Houghton 
to Bramber-bridge, and in 1805, the remainder of the rail- 
way was opened for conveying coals to Prefton, Lancatter, 
&c. At Heit this canal paffes along clofe to the fea beach. 
The rates of tonnage are, for coals 14d. per ton per mile ; 
for lime-{tone, flate, falt, bricks, ftone, iron-ore, gravel, fand, 
clay, and manures 3d. per ton per mile; for lime and iron 
id. per ton per mile, and for timber, wares, and merchan- 
dize, 2d, per ton per mile. Coals are not to pafs the in- 
tended locks N. of Chorley under 2s. 3d. per ton, which is 
to pafsthem for 18 miles N. of Chorley. It is provided in 
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the Ulver/lun canal aét (33 Geo. ITT.) that coals from this 
canal may crofs the bay of Morecambe to that place without 
being fubjett to the fea duty. 

Lark River. This river (fometimes called the Milden- 
hall) has its courfe nearly S. E. for about 22 miles in the 
county of Suffolk, after {kirting the bounds of Cambridge 
for fome miles. Bury St. Edmunds is the 71/t Britith town, 
with a population of 7.655 perfons; Mildenhall is alfo a 
confiderable town on the line of this navigation, which 
commences in the great Oufe river at Prick-willow, (about 
44 miles below Ely) and terminates at Bury St. Edmunds. 
Its objects are the import of coals, deals, &c. and the export 
of farming products. The lower part of its courfe is em- 
banked on both fides through the fens. It is generally very 
fhort of water in the autumn. In 17380, this river was pro- 
pofed to be croffed by the Bifhopflortford and Wilton intend- 
ed canal; and in 1802 it was propoled to be joined at Bury 
St. Edmunds by the Stowmarket and Bury rati-way. 

Lea River. Aés 12 Geo. II. and 7, 19, and 45 of 
Geo. T11.—The general direétion of this river is almoft north 
for about 28 miles, between the counties of Middlefex and 
Effex and in Hertfordshire ; it is not much elevated. — Its 
objects are the fupply of Hertford and all the furrounding 
country with coals, deals, &c. and the export of farming 
products, of which malt from ‘Ware, forms a confiderable 
part. At Bromley near Bow it connects with the Limehoufe 
canal, and near Hoddefdon it is joined by the Svort river. 
Hertford, Ware, Hoddefdon, Waltham-Abbey, Enfield, 
and Stratford are confiderable towns on or near this naviga- 
tion. It commences in the Thames river at Bow-Creek 
near the Ea//-India Docks, and terminates in the town of 
Hertford: it has a fhort cut to the town of Waltham-Abbey. 
This river, which feems fubjeé to floods, was originally made 
navigable in fome places by weirs and fluth-fluices, or turn- 
pikes. In 1767, Mr. Hohn Smeaton calculated one of thofe 
{luices to let down 14244 cubic feet of water per minute on 
an average, a confumption which greatly injured the mills ; 
the early pound-locks ereéted on this river were without 
walled chambers. In,1771 fome of the turnpikes were re- 
moved and locks built ; in 1781, Mr. Smeaton was again 
called in to give an opinion on the very leaky ttate of the locks. 
In 1772, and again in 1802, this river was propofed to be 
joined at Waltham-A bbey by the London and Waltham-Abéey, 
with another junction therewith at Lee-bridge ; and in 1792, 
it was propofed to be joined at Hertford by the Leicefler and 
London canal. Several years ago the Biggl/wade and Hertford 
canal was propofed to join this river at Hertford. Between 
Hertford and Ware, thé New River or aqueduct for the fup- 
ply of London, has its rife, partly out of the chalk hills, and 
partly by a feeder out of this river, and purfues its devious 
courle for near 40 miles. This great work was begun by Sir 
Hugh Middleton in 1608 ; in 1773, Mr. Fames Sharp luggetted 
the making of the New River navigable, and continuing it by 
alevel cut to the Tames near Reading. In 1803, Mr. Fohbn 
Rennie was employed by government to furvey the lower part 
of the courfe of the Lea river, and to conttruct embankments 
acrofs, for filling this extenfive vale with water in cafe of an 
invafion: the gatesintended to produce thefe effects, are vels 
fels that can on the fhorteft notice be floated to and funk in 
their proper places, to ftop the water, as before deferibed. 

Leatherhead and Thames Rail-way. In 1801, it was pro- 
pofed to make a rail-way from a bafon to be made on the 
banks of the Thames, in Weitt Moulfey (oppofite Sunbury) 
to the town of Leatherhead in Surry, through the parifhes 
of Walfton, Cobham, Stoke-Dawbernon, Little Bookham, 
Great Bookham and Fetcham. 

Lee River, (Jreland.) For improving the navigation 


of this river, the Irif: parliament between 1753 and 1779, 
granted 2,000]. of the public money. 
Leevs anp Liverroot Canat. Ads 10, 23, 30, and 
34 of Geo. IIJ. The general direétion of this canal is be- 
tween N, E. and E. by a very crooked courfe of 130 miles 
in the counties of Lancaker aud York ; it croffes the grand- 
ridge by a tunnel, near Colne, and at Red-Mofs and At- 
pule croffes the Haflingden and Liverpool branch of the 
grand-ridge, Its obje¢ts are a communication between the 
ports cf Liverpool aud Flull, the export of the immenfe 
ttores of coals, cannel, and lime-ftone, that are found on 
parts of its courfe, and the fupply of the great towns thereou 
with the agricultural produéts of the intermediate country. 
At Brier’s-mill it conneéts with the Douglas navigation (now 
belonging to this company, by a purchafe under 23 Geo. 
ILL.); near Bark-mill not far from Wigan it crofles the Lan- 
cafer canal (but is 6o feet above it on an aquedudt-bridge. } 
At Church it conneéts with the Ha/lingden canal, at Skipton 
with T#anet’s canal, and at Windhill with the Bradford canal. 
Liverpool is the 4th Britifh town with 77,653 inhabitants ; 
Leeds is the 8th, with 53,162 perfons; Blackburn is the 
36th, with 11,980 perfous ; Wigan is the 42d, with 10,98y ; 
Bradford is the g5th, with 6,393 perfons, and Hunflet the 
ro4thor 15th, with 5,799 perfons: Ormfkirk, Chorley, Burn- 
ley, Colne, and Skipton are alfo confiderable towns on or near 
this ine ; which commences in the town of Liverpool (on 
the bank of the AZerfcy, but does not conne& therewith 
and terminates in the Ayre and Calder navigation in the town 
of Leeds ; there is a cut to Ighton-hill collieries, another 
to Mr. Walton’s Aitham collieries ; and provifion is made 
for cuts to be made by the earl of Balcarras and Mr, Shuttle- 
worth between their coal-works and the line. ‘The oid ba- 
fon at Liverpool is 52 feet above low-water mark in the 
Merfey river, from thence to Newborough, 28 miles, is level ; 
thence to the beginning of the deviation that was lait made 
in the line, near to the town of Wigan, 7 miles, is a rife of 
30 feet, by 5 locks, (this laft length being fometimes called 
the Upper Douglas navigation, of which it formerly was a 
part), thence to Bradfhaw-hill near Afpule 3 miles, has a 
rife of 279 feet, by 28 locks, (the Lanca/ler canal being crof- 
fed in this diitance) thence to the aquedu&t over the Der- 
went near Blackburn, 194 miles, is level; thence to Grimfhaw 
near Blackburn, 3 of a mile, has a rife of 543 feet, by 7 locks; 
thence to the end of the deviation at Barrowford near Colne 
is 24 miles and level ; and thence to the beginning of the 
fummit pound near Colne is 3 of a mile with a rife of 673 
rete ‘ 14 
feet, by 7 locks. ‘The fummit-pound, pafling through the 
Foulridge tunnel, extends to near Thornton, about 62 miles 
and level; thence to Holme-bridge near Gargrave is 
about 74 miles, with about 150 feet fall, by 15 locks; 
thence to Gawthorpe-hall near Bingley is 17 miles and 
level; thence to the junclion of the Bradford ca- 
nal is about 4 miles and roo feet fall by 11 locks; and 
thence to the Ayre and Calder navigation at Leeds is about 
12} miles, and 160 feet fall, by 18 locks: the whole lockage - 
being 8404 feet by g1 locks, which are each 70 feet in 
length, and 154 feet in width; the breadth of the canal at 
top is 42 feet, and it is 44 feet deep in water. The boats 
are keel-bo:tomed, and carry 30 tons of goods, with which 
they can go down the Ayre and Qu/eas far as Selby; between 
Leeds and Wigan, roo flatts of 42 tons burthen are em- 
ployed in the coal and cannel trade, paffage-boats alfo ply 
regularly on this part. At Leeds there is a fine bafon, and 
there are fpacious warehoufes belonging to this company at. 
the north-eaft corner of Liverpool town, and it was intended 
in 1801, to con{trué a new bafon from the North Graving- 
Dock on this canal, to the top of Plumbe ftreet, for which 
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peor cubic yards of earth were to be excavated, and the whole 
to be lined by 1200 cubic yards of flone mafonry. The 
coals are thrown out of the boats on a branch that proceeds 
near to the Merfey, and flide down a fteep bank to a yard by 
the water fide. At Foulridge there is a tunnel of 1030 
yards in length, and 23 yards below the highelt point of 
the hill; the foil of which proved fo very loofe, that only 
720 yards could be worked under-ground, the remainder was 
obliged to be opened from above, from 10 to 20 yards deep, 
and 20 to 30 yards wide at the top, although it was fup- 
ported with immenfe labour and expence by timbers to pre- 
vent its falling, until the tunnel arch was formed, which is 
18 feet high and 17 feet wide withinfide ; it is arched with 
flone. At Furnloy near Burnley, there is another tunnel. 
At Cottingley below Bingley, and near Gargrave there are 
confiderable aquedudt bridges over the Ayve river, and fe- 
veral leffer ones in different places. Mr. Longbottom made 
a furvey for this canal in 1767, which was revifed by Mr. 
Fames Brindley in 1768, under whom the canal_was begun, 
after which Mr. Robert Whitworth and Mr. Fletcher were 
employed thereon. In 1770, the eaftern end of the line 
was completed from Leeds to Holme-bridge, a diltance of 
334 miles ; about the end of 1794 this was extended to near 
Foulridge. May 1,°1796, the Foulridge tunnel was com- 
leted and the line opened to Burnley. In May 18or, the 
Pundsy tunnel was finifhed, and the navigation extended to 
Enfield within 44 miles of Blackburn; and in July 1801, 
the Altham branch was opened. The weltern end of the 
line was begun as early as the other, and in 1770 the fame 
was opened from Liverpool to the Douglas old navigation 
at Newborough, 28 miles; and on roth Oober 1774, the 
prefent navigation was completed to Wigan. ‘This com- 
pany was authorized to raife 600.cool. the amount of fhares 
rool. The rates of tonnage are, on lime-ftone and other 
ftones 3d. per ton per mile, on coals and lime 1d. and on 
all other articles 13d. per ton per mile. No wharfage to 
be taken unlefs goods remain 6 hours. In September 1805, 
the company propofed lowering their rates of tonnage 
on the Douglas lower navigation. About the year 1794, 
a branch of the Mancho/ler Bolton and Bury was propofed to 
join this canal at Red-Mofs near Wigan. In September 
‘1802, it was propofed to make a branch from this canal 
near Wigan to Bridgewater's canal at Pennington ; alfo a 
branch or rail way from it to Low-hall collieries. 
Lercester Navication. Ads 31, 34, (for d/hby Canal) 
and 37 of Geo. I1].—The general direction of the line of 
this navigation is about fouth, following nearly the courfe 
of the Soar river, for 14 miles in the county of Leicefter, its 
Charnwood Fareft branch is confiderably elevated. Its ob- 
jects are the fupply of Leicefter with coals, deals, and ge- 
neral merchandize, the export of coals and limeftone from 
the mines on its branches, and the farming produéts of the 
country. On the completion of the Leicefler Union canal it will 
become a confiderable thoroughfare. AtTurn-water Meadow 
in Coffington, it is joined by the Leice/ler and Melton-Mow- 
bray navigation. Leicefter is the 22d Britifh town with a 
population of 16,953 perfons ; Loughbourough and Mount- 
Sorrel are alfo confiderable towns on the line. It com- 
mences in the bafon of the Loughbcrough navigation at that 
town, and terminates in the Leicefferfhire and Northampton- 
fire Union canal, at Leicefter. From the bafon at Lough- 
borough, a rail-qway branch of 2% miles, and a rife of 185 
feet, extends weitward to a bafon at Foreft-lane, at the 
eaft end of the Charnwood Foreft cater-devel, which level 
extends 8§ miles to near Barrow-hill, having a fide cut of 4 
ofa mile to Thringfton-bridge, and level. From the weft end 
of the water-level -a rail-way extends Z of a mile further to 
Clouds -hill lime-works, and there conneéts or very nearly fo 


with a branch of the Afthy. de-la-Zouch canal ; there is a fhort 
rail-way branch of fix chains to Barrow-hill lime-works ; the 
Thringttone-bridge branch is alfo continued by a rail-way to 
Coal-Orton in two branches of 14 mile, aud another of 4 of 
a mile to Swannington-common coal-works. From Lough. 
borough bafon to the junction of the Leicefler and Melton- 
Mowbray wavigation it 18 3 miles, and level, and thence to the 
Leiceflerfiire and Northamptonfhire Union the diltance is 11 
miles, with a rife of 45 feet. On Charnwood Foreft there isa 
refervoir for fupplying the water-level, and a feeder of 4 ofa 
mile in length to convey the watertoit. Near the weft bridge 
in Leicefler there is a bafon for the ufe of this navigation. 
Mr. William Feffop was the engineer ; in December 1793 the 
part of the line between Loughborough and Sielby, near 
Mount Sorrel, was opened, and in February 1794 the re- 
mainder of the fame to Leicefler was opened. The com- 
pany was authorifed to raife 84,0001], ‘The rates of tonnage 
are various: fee Phillips’s 4to. Hiflory, Appendix, p-12. On 
the making of the 4/hly canal, with branches to the neigh- 
bourhood of the collieries conne&ted with the Charnwood 
level, the company were allowed 2s. 6d. per ton on all coals 
dug in Swannington, Coal-Orton, or Thringttone parifhes, 
and carried through Blackfordby, on the Afbby canal. The 
company are authorifed to make rail-ways to any mines 
within 2009 yards of the water-level; and are to guarantee 
the Loughborough company a receipt of 2090 1. per annum, 
on condition of their taking 1s. 6d. or lefs per ton (but not 
lefs than 10d.) for coals paffing from Loughborough to the 
Trent river. 

Leicefler and London Canal. About the year 1792 prints 
ed propofals and a plan were circulated, for a canal from 
the Leicefer navigation at that town to the Lea river at 
Hertford, a diftance of 77 miles; paffing Market-Har- 
borough, croffing the Nen river near Wellingborough, and 
conne¢ting with the Ou/e navigation at Bedford ; its pro- 
feffed obje&, as a rival to the Grand FunGion, was the 
forming of the fhorteft communication between London, 
Liverpool, Hull, and Lynn, and the intermediate large 
trading towns, mines, &c. 

Lercester AnD Mertron-Mowsray NAvIGATION. 
Aéts 31 and 40 Geo. III.—The general direGtion of this 
navigation is nearly E. following the courfes of the Wreak 
and Eye rivers, for about 12 miles, in the county of Lei- 
cefter ; it is not greatly elevated in any part, its objects are 
the fupply of Melton-Mowbray with coals, deals, &c. and 
the export of the farming produéts of the country; it com- 
mences in the Leiceffer navigation at Turn-water Meadow in 
Coffington, and terminates in the Oakham canal, at the town 
of Melton-Mowbray. The company were authorifed to raife 
49,0001. The original rates of tonnage may be feen in 
Phillits’s ato. Hiftory, Appendix, p.13, but thefe were al- 
tered and increafed by the late a& above, and feveral regu- 
lations made refpe&ting tolls with the Oakham company. 
This navigation was completed in a few years after the 
pafling of the firft a&. 

LericestTersHire and Nortuamprtonsnire Unxton 
Canar. Aéts 33 and 45 Geo. II1.—-The general dire@tion 
of this canal is nearly S.E. by a crooked courfe of 433 
miles in the counties of Leicefter and Northampton ; its 
middle part is confiderably elevated, and fkirts along the 
eaftern iide and near to the grand-ridge for feveral miles: 
its objects are the formation of a junction between London, 
Hull, and Lynn; the fupply of the country through which 
it paffes with coals, deals, &c. and the export of farm- 
ing produéts ; it is to conne& at Northampton with a rail. 
way branch of the Grand Fun@ion. Leicetter is the 22d Bri. 
tifh town, with a population of 16,953 perfons, and Northamp- 
ton is the 85th, with 7,020 perfons, Market-Harborough 
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is alfo a confiderable place near the line. ‘This canal com- 
mences in the Leicefer navigation in the town of Leicetter, 
and terminates in the Nen river at the town of Northamp- 
ton; there is acut of 32 miles in length to Market-Har- 
borough. From the Leicefler navigation to Fleckney near 
the Saddington tunnel is 123 miles, with 160 feet rife; 
thence to near Great Oxenden 13} miles are level; thence in 
¢ of a mile is 50 feet rife; thence the fummit-pound extends 
through Oxenden and Kelmarfh tunnels to near Maidwell, 
4% miles and level; thence to the junction of the North river 
near Northampton are 113 miles, with a fall of 197! feet, 
and thence to/the head of the Nen navigation is } of a mile 
and level. T’he Market-Harborough cut is level. At 
Gumley there are a bafon and warehoufes, There are four 
tunnels on.this line, viz. at Foxton, of 1056 yards in length; 
at Kelmarfh, of ggo yards in length; at Saddington, of 
880 yards in length, and at Oxenden, of 286 yards in 
‘Tength. On Oxenden and Kelmarfh brooks are the aque- 
ducts for the fupply over the fummit-level, but flood-waters 
alone are to be taken. There are a great number of {mall 
aqueduéts over the itreams which it pafles. Mr. John Varley, 
fen. and Mr. C. Staveley, jun. are the engineers. In 
March 1800, the tunnel at Saddington wes finifhed, and the 
line opened from Leicefter to Gumley, a diftance of 17 
miles ; but {mall progrefs appears to have been fince made 
with the other three tunnels, and the remainder of the line, 
intended to form the union. ‘The rates of tonnage on coals 
and coak are 23d. per ton, per mile, but not to exceed 5s. for 
any diftance ; for lime, lime-ftone, dung, and manure 14d. 
per ton, per mile, but not exceeding 2s. 6d. per ton, on 
any diltance ; for live cattle, ftones, bricks, tiles, flates, fand, 
iron-ftone, pig-iron,and pig-lead, 2d. per ton, per mile, and for 
other goods 3d. per ton, per mile ; troops and government 
ftores are exempted. Road-materials, and manures (except 
lime) for the ufe of the proprietors of lands on the 
pounds, may alfo pafs the locks when the water runs waite 
thereat. The towing path may be ufed as a bridle and 
drift-way by the owners of adjoining lands. By the firft 
act the company were authorized to raife 300,000l. fhares 
rool. each; the laft a&t was for varying fome parts of 
the line and amending the former one. About the year 
1793, the Uppingham canal was in contemplation, and its 
junétion with this canal is provided for in the firft a& above. 
In 1803 it was propofed to alter and fhorten the branch to 
Market-Harborough, and to make a feeder from Wiftow 
‘brook ; and in the fame year Mr. Thomas Telford furveyed 
the line of country between Gumley bafon and Buckby 
-wharf on the Granzd Fundion canal, propofed as a fubftitute 
for the fouthern part of the line to Northampton. 
Leominster Canat. As 31 and 36 Geo. III.— 
The general dire@tion of this canal is nearly W. by a crooked 
courfe of 453 miles, in the counties of Worceiter, Salop, 
and Hereford; its weftern end is very confiderably elevated ; 
its objects are the fupply of Leominfter and the country 
wich coals from the Pinfax mines near its eaftern end, and 
the export of iron, lime, and agricultural produ@is: King- 
ton, Prefteign, Leominfter, Ludlow, Tenbury, Cleobury- 
Mortimer, and Bewdley are confiderable towns on or near 
to the line of this canal: it commences in the Severn river at 
Areley near Stour-port, and terminates at the town of King- 
ton: it has two fhort cuts to mills near Tenbury. From 
the Severn river to the eaft end of the Pinfax tunnel it is 3 
miles, with a rife of 207 feet; thence through that tunnel, 
and the Soufnant tunnel to its weftern end, it is g miles and 
level; thence to the river Rea aqueduct is 1 mile, witha 
fall of 30 feet ; thence to Letwich brook, 7 miles, it is level ; 
thence to Wilton, 43 miles, is a rife of 36 feet; thence to 
near Lufton, 5} miles, is level; thence to Leominfler, 13 


mile, is a fall of 18 feet ; thence to near Kingfland are 44 
miles, with 64 feet rife; thence to Milton are 34 miles, with 
37 feet rife; thence to Stanton-park are 24 miles, with a rife 
of 152 feet, and thence to Kington are 4 miles, and level. 
At Pinfax is a tunnel of 3850 yards, and the other at Souf- 
nant is 1250 yards in length. ‘There are confiderable aque- 
duct-bridges over the Rea river at Knighton, over the 
Teme at Woferton, and over the Lugg at Kingfland : 
a power is provided in the aét for inclined-planes inftead of 
locks, if the fame fhould be found mott eligible ; fprings of 
water within 2000 yards of the line may be taken. Mr. 
Thomas Dadford, jun. is the engineer. In July 179€ the dif- 
ficult tunnel at Putoal-field in Soufnant was finifhed, and in 
November 1796, near 20 miles of canal, from Mamble coal- 
works to the town of Leominfter were opened, and coals, 
which before fold there at 1s. 6d. per cwt. were at once re- 
duced to od. per cwt.! On the sft of June 1797, the en- 
trance of the canal from the Severn was opened: tince which 
confiderable progrefs has been made in the works: in May 
laft (1805,) the Pinfax mining company was propofed, for 
opening new coal and iron mines near that place, on the line 
of the canal, which was expeed to facilitate its comple- 
tion. ‘Lhe Leominfler company have been authorifed to raife 
370,0001. The tonnage rates are too long for our room, they 
will be found in Phillips’s 4to. Hiftory, Appendix, p. 5 and 6. 
About the year 1794,the Vel/bpool and Leominfler canal was 
propofed to join this at Woferton. 

Lirrey River, (Jreland). ‘The dire&tion of this river 
is nearly weft, in Dublin county, from the bay of Dublin 
to the entrance bafon of the Grand Canal in Dublin citys 
where alfo are a Harbour and Docks that have been improved, 
under Mr. William Feffop; the {pring tides rife only 13 feet at 
thefe dock-gates. In the year 1800 it was propofed to 
avoid the bar at the mouth of the Liféy, by cutting a new 
channel or canal for fhips from Dunleary to Ringftead dock ; 
it was alfo propofed to make Dalkey found a fafe harbour, 
and to make a cut from thence to the Grand Canal bafon ; 
the bill for this purpofe was pafled by the commons, but 
was rejected by the houfe of lords. Ormond bridge, on this 
river, was carried away by a flood, and in September laft 
(1805,) the corporation of Dublin harbour offered pre- 
miums forthe beft plans for a new bridge at this place. 

Limenouse Canau. The dire&tion of this canal is 
about N.E. for 13 mile, in the county of Middlefex ; it is 
but little elevated above the level of the fea; its obje& is to 
fhorten the navigation between the Lea river and the port 
of London, by avoiding the cireuit round the Ifle of Dogs; 
it commences in the river TA4ames near Limehoufe church, 
and terminates in the Lea river at Bromley near Bow, having 
arife of 173 feet. This canal was cut at the expence of 
the city of London, in an early part of the prefent reign, and 
its locks, which are of wood, and its other works, form a 
great contrait to the improved locks and appendages of 
modern canals. In 1773 acut from the intended London 
and Waltham-Abbey canal was intended to join this near 
Limehoufe church. 

Limerick Cana, (Jreland). This canal was cut near 
40 yearsago from the town of Leitrim to a morafs within 
a fhort diftance, for the purpofe of bringing turfs, to fup- 
ply the town of Limerick with fuel, and which by their 
cheapnefs fuperfeded in a great meafure the ufe of coals, 
which coming by a long coaft-ways navigation were very 
dear. 

Lifkeard Canal. In 1777, Mr. Edmund Leach propofed 
a canal, or rather a fyftem of water-levels and inclined- 
planes, from the tide-way in the Loae river, at Sand-place 
in Morval to Bark-mill-bridge, in St. Clear; this was pro- 
pofed to be accomplifhed by two levels of 9 and 6 — " 
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length, (one of which, in its ferpentine courfe, went within 

a mile of Lifkeard beth connected with each other and 
Ae river below by two inclined planes for boats, the prin- 
ciples of which have been already explained; the eftimate was 
t7,g0ol, ‘The objects of this navigation were the carrying 
up of lime and fea-fand for manure, and exporting corn, 
&e. 

Liverpool and Runcorn. About the year 1771, a furvey 
was made by Mr, Yames Brindley, for a canal from the 
town of Liverpool upon one level, to crofs the AZer/ey at 
Runcorn-gap, by an aqueduét bridge, and join the duke of 
Bridgewater's canal ; befides the great width of the Merfey 
at this place, a tide, which rifes 14 feet, was alfo to be 
encountered. 

Llandovery and Ilanelly. In September 1801, notices 
were given for an intended canal from Spitty in the parifh 
of Llanelly, on the Burry river, through Llangennech, 
Llanedy, Landebye, Llandingar, &c. to Llandovery or 
Llanyneddyvi, in the county of Caermarthen in South 
Wales. ‘The objets of this canal were fince accomplifhed 
by the Cacrmarthenfbire rail-way, over nearly the fame traét 
of country. 

London Canal. In July 1802, a furvey was made for a 
canal, about in a weft direction, for near 7 miles, in the 
county of Middlefex: commencing in the London Docks, 
(and thereby communicating with the Z’ames river,) to pafs 
Wellt’s-gardens, the mount in White-chapel road, and 
Bethnal-green New road, acrofs Hackney road, through 
Middlefex-place acrofs Kingfland road, near Iron-monger’s 
alms-houfes, to pafs north of Lady Lumley’s alms-houfes at 
Hoxton, acrofs the city road below the turnpike-gate, acrofs 
Gofwell-ftreet, fouth of Gofwell-place, acrofs St. John’s- 
ftreet, north of Taylor’s brewhoufe, under the field fouth of 
the New-river head, over the valley at Bagnige-wells, acrofs 
Gray’s Inn-lane at the weit corner of the Welih Charity- 
{cheol, acrofs the New. road to the eaft corner of Bedford 
nurfery, acrofs ‘[‘ottenham court road between St. James’s 
burying-ground and the New-river refervoir, paft the fronts 
of the. Artichoke and Queen’s-head public houfes, and 
acrofs the Edgeware road to the bafon of the Grand Func- 
tion canal at Paddington, the rife in this diftance being about 
gofeet. The great number of bridges required, the paffing 
of the field near Iflington full of water-pipes in all direCtions, 
belonging to the New-river company, by an arch under 
the fame, and a large embankment or aqueduct bridge 
near Bagnige-wells, were difficulties in the way of this pro- 
je&, but to which the fubfcription for fhares (which almcu 
immediately filled to the amount of 400,000].) would have 
been equal; had not the inability of the Grand Fundion 
company to furnifh the water neceflary for the lockage, and 
the oppofition of feveral powerful land owners, on account 
of its making fome alterations neceffary in their building 
projects, fruftrated the {cheme altogether for the prefent. 
The weftern branch of the Grand Fundion, of which we 
have before {poken, was in contemplation at the time this 
canal was intended, and water was propofed to be obtained 
thereby from the Thames for this canal, the Colne millers 
having it unfortunately in their power, to prevent any being 
obtained from that river; Mr. Fohn Rennie, who gauged 
the flream of the Thames, in the dry fummer of 1794, at 
Laleham (which is after it has received the main flreams of 
the Colne), found 1155 cubic feet of water to pafs in one 
fecond of time, which is 184 times what would be required 
to be taken from this river higher up near Great Marlow, 
and brought by the Grand Fundion level branches, for fup- 
plying the lockage of this canal, fuppofing 60 locks com 
taining 10 5 cubic feet each, to be ufed daily. Afrer the 
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oppoling mterefts were found too flrong to leave any pro- 
{peéts of carrying this canal, a faint Afort was made to ac- 
complith a rai/-way, through nearly the fame line, but with 
no better fuccefs. In 1773, Mr. Robert Whitworth made a 
furvey for the city of London, and recommended a line of 
canal from the Zea river at Lee-bridge, to near the fame fpot 
which the Grand Funétion bafon now occupies at Padding- 
ton: it was intended as branches calt and welt of the London 
and Waltham-Abbey canal. 

London Lynn and Norwich, In the year 1785, Mr. 
John Philips publithed a thin 4to. treatife, to endeavour to 
call the public attention to a canal between the Oufe 
river at the port of Lynn, and the Zhames river at Lime- 
houfe in London, with a branch to the Yare river at Nor- 
wich. It appears that Mr. P. travelled through the pro- 
pofed tract of country in 1779 and 1780, but took no levels 
or other neceflary particulars, yet ventures to flate, that 
he could execute this canal, 36 feet wide, and 44, feet deep, 
for 200,000]. And it is held out, that 28,000 oak Trees, 
to be planted on the banks of this canal, will, in 50 years, 
repay all its expences within 60,0001. In 1802 we are told 
that Mr. Ralph Dodd made an effort to revive this or a 
fimilar fcheme, and wifhed to denominate it the North Lon- 
don Canal. 

London and Waltham- Abbey. n the year 1773, at the in- 
ftance of Mr. Fames Sharp, Mr. Robert Whitworth was employ- 
ed by the city of London to furvey the line for a canal be- 
tween the centre of the quarters in Moorfields, London, to 
the river Lea at Waltham-Abbey; a diftance of 14 miles, 
almott in a north direétion in the counties of Middlefex and 
Hertford ; this line was to be level (and about 30 feet above 
{pring-tides in the Thames,) there was a cut of 3 of a mile, 
and 33 feet fall propofed to the Lea river at Tee bridge, 
and another of 43 miles to Wellin’s Farm near Paddington, 
with 492 feet rife; nearly to the fame level as the Grand 
Funéiion bafon now has ; alfo another cut of near 2 miles to 
the Limehoufe canal near the church, with a fall of 42 feet 
(to the common neap tides. in the Thames). 'The width was 
to be 60 feet, and depth 4+ feet; in Moorfields and near 
Holywell Mount, large aka were intended; between 
Stamford-hill and High-crofs a very large embankment was 
neceflary, another at Hackney brook, and another at St. 
Pancras brook ; at Ponder’s end was to be a deep-cutting 
to avoid the houfes; 15 turnpike road-bridges, and 22 road- 
bridges of leffer fize were neceflary, the whole expence Mr. 
Whitworth eftimated to be 98,2291. In 1802, this or a fimi- 
lar fcheme feems to have been in contemplation, but to join 
the Thames near Bell-wharf in Shadwell inftead of the Limes 
houfe cut. 

Loos River. The general dire@tion of this navigation 
is nearly N. for about 32 miles, on the fouth coaft of Corns 
wall, it commences at the fea near Eaft Looe, (which is 2 
confiderable town,) and terminates at Morval bridge, near 
which, at Sand-place, it was, in 1777, propofed to be joined 
by the Lifkeard canal ; its objeéts are the carrying up of 
coals, and fea-fand as manure, and the export of agricultural 
produ&s. 

LoucusorovGnu Navication. A@ 16 Geo. III.— 
The general direCtion of this navigation is nearly S. for about 
g miles, following the courfe of the Soar river, except in 
the laft mile, which is a new cut; it js but little elevated ; 
at the bafon, 300 yards from its fouth end, it is joined by the 
line of the Leicefler navigation and by the Charnwood-Foreft 
rail-way branch belonging thereto, It commences in the 
Trent river (nearly oppofite to the Lirewafe canal, and 
near to the Trent canal) near Sawley, and terminates at 
the Rufhes near the town of Loughborough, which is a 
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confiderable place; its objeéts are as various as the trade of 
the Trent, and the wants of Leicefter and other great towns; 
it forms alfo part of the line of communication which the 
Leiceflerfbire and Northamptonfbire Union canal is to open. 
On the making of the Leice/er navigation, that company 
guaranteed the amount of the tolls on this, to amount to 
3oool. annually, on condition of no more than 1s. 6d. per 
ton on coals or lefs than 10d. being taken by this company. 

Loutu Navigation. The general direction of this na- 
vigation is nearly S.W. for 14 miles in the county of Lin- 
coln, it is but little elevated above the fea; its objects are 
the fupply of Louth, and the adjacent country with coals, 
deals, &c. and the export of farming produce ; it commences 
at the fea-lock and ebb-gates in Titney Haven (at the mouth 
of the Humber river), and terminates at the town of Louth. 
From ‘litney Haven to the Louth river near North Cocker- 
ington 9% miles is level, and but little higher than low-water 
mark, being a new cut through a low fenny country ; thence 
to Kiddington old mill, 23 miles, is 24 feet rife ; thence to the 
Leather-mill meadow, 3 of a mile, is‘114 feet rife; thence to 
Louth is 2 of a mile with 21 feet rife. Mr. Fohn Grundy 
made a furvey of this line, which was revifed by Mr. Fohn 
Smeaton, in 1760, the ettimate of expence being near 15,000l. 
See Smeaton’s Reports, vol. i. p. 23. 

Loyne River. The general direétion of this river (fome- 
times called the Lune) is nearly N.E. for about 7 miles in 
the county of Lancafter; the tide flows through its whole 
length; its object is the foreign trade of Lancafter, par- 
ticularly in cabinet-maker’s wares, a branch of the Lancafler 
canal is to conneé with it at Glaffon, where a fpacious 
wet-dock is intended. Lancafter is the 56th Britifh town 
with 9,030 inhabitants ; this river commences in* fhe Irifh 
fea at Sunderland point, and terminates at Lancafter old 
bridge, fome diftance below Mr. Rennie’s famous aquedué&t 
bridge over this river. It appears, that in the year 1799; 
52 veflels cleared out of this river for the Weft Indies with 
11,669 tons of goods in more than go,o00 packages, worth 
24 millions fterling. In OGober 1799, it was in contempla- 
tion, to conftruét a fpacious dock at Thornbufh for large 
fhips, with a canal from thence of 6 miles in length through 
Glaffon-dock, and nearly up to the town of Lancatter, to 
be wide and deep enough for the largeft veffels that trade to 
that place. 

Lynn River. The general dire€tion of this river (fome- 
times called the Lenne, the Nar, or the Setchy) is nearly 
S.E. by a crooked courfe of about 15 miles in the county 
of Norfolk ; it is not greatly elevated in any part; its ob- 
jets are the import of coals, deals, &c. and the export of 
farming produce ; Lynn is the 5oth Britifh town with a po- 
pulation of 10,096 perfons, Narford is alfo a confiderable 
town ; it commences in the Great Ou/e river near the harbour 
of Lynn, and terminates at the town of Narford. 

Macclesfield and Leek. Yn 1796, it was faid, that a ca- 
nal between thefe places was in contemplation, with exten- 
fions thereof tothe Staffordfhire potteries, in all 29 miles, on 
which no locks were to be ufed. Macclesfield is the 61ft 
Britifh town with 8,743 inhabitants. 

Maidenhead and Ifleworth, In the year 1770, Meflrs. 
Fames Brindley and Robert Whitworth, were employed by 
the city of London, to furvey the line of a canal from the 
Thames river at Ifleworth, to the fame river again below 
Bolter’s-lock near Taplow-mill, about 1 mile above Maiden- 
head-bridge, and at the lower end or termination of the 3d 
diftriG of the Thames and fs navigation ; the length of this 
line is 193 miles with a rife of 714 feet. The canal was pro- 
pofed to be 50 feet wide and 4 deep, with cuts to the 
Thames at Windfor, and scar Laleham ; in the firft 5 miles 
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7 locks were to be built, and one in the remaining diflance 5 
the cilimate of expence was 47,8851. A bill for this was 
brought into parliament, but the oppotition of the Jand- 
owners proved fatal to it; although, as appears, by an ac- 
curate meafurement and fection of the river between thefe 
two points made by the above engineers (fee Gentleman's 
Magazine for March 1771), that the length of the river- 
navigation is 372 miles in this diftance, and greatly ob- 
ftruéted by hallows, fome only 24 feet deep in dry feafons, 
In the year 1791, this {cheme was revived, and in 1794, 
Melfirs. Robert Whitworth and Robert Mylne were employed 
to revife this line ; their defign has 12+miles of level at the 
upper end, and 10 of them ftraight ; the canal to be § feet deep. 
The tolls at firft propofed were 3d. per ton per mile on all 
articles ;-out of this revenue, it was propofed to improve the 
river navigation between Mortlake and Bolter’s-lock : and 
to raife the neceffary fums on life annuities, fo that after a 
fund was eftablifhed for repairs and management, the canal 
might at length become free for the public ufe. At Bolter’s 
lock the Reading and Maidenhead canal was propofed to 
join this canal, by which the navigation from London weft- 
ward would have been amazingly fhortened and improved. 
Mancuester Asnron AND OtpHam Canaan. Ads 
325 332 38, 40, and 45 of Geo. I1I.—The general dire€tion 
of this canal is nearly E. for about 7 miles in the counties of 
Lancafter and Chethire ; its eaftern end is confiderably ele- 
vated ; its objects are the fupply of Manchefter and Stock- 
port with coals, cannel, ftone, lime, &c. and forming part 
of the intended dire€&t communication between Liverpool, 
Manchefter, and Hull, by means of the Huddersfield and 
other canals; by means of its Duckenfield branch it com- 
Manchefter is the 
2d Britifh town with 84,020 inhabitants, Stockport is the 
29th with 14,830 perfons, and Oldham the 35th with 
12,024 perfons, Afhton is alfo a confiderable town, and the 
country round about is full of inhabitants. This canal 
begins in the Rochdale canal near Piccadilly {treet in Man- 
chefter, and terminates in the Huddersfield canal at Ducken- 
field bridge, in the parifh of Afhton underline; from Ducken- 
field bridge is a branch of 4 mile in length, over an aque- 
du& bridge on the Tame river at Walk-mill, into Ducken- 
field, there to join the Peak-Fore/ canal. ‘There is a branch 
of 1 mile to Afhton town, another of 33 miles to New Mill 
in the parifh of Oldham (but 24 miles diftant from the town), 
from which laft at Boodle-wood a branch proceeds over 
Water-Houfes aqueduét on the Medlock brook, to Park 
collieries at Stake-Leach near Hollingwood, alfo in the pa- 
rifh of Oldham ; from Droylfden, a branch of 6 miles pro- 
ceeds to the end of the town of Stockport in Heaton- Norris 
parifh, and from this laft, a branch of 3 miles proceeds in a 
N.E. direétion to Beat-Bank in Denton. The line has a 
rife of 152 feet between the Rochdale and Huddersfield canals. 
This canal is 33 feet wide at top, 15 feet at bottom, and 5 
feet deep in water, except the fummit pound which is made 
6 feet deep to act as a refervoir ; the locks are 80 feet long, 
and the boats carry 25 tons; there are three confiderable 
aqueduéts at Duckenfield, Ancoats, and at Water-Houfes. 
This company were authorifed by their firft 4 as to raife 
170,000l., and a further fum by the late a&; amount of 
fhares rool. The line of this canal was completed between 
Manchefter and Afhton about the end of the year 1796, 
and in January 1797, the Stockport branch was opened ; 
fome of the works on this canai fuffered by a flood in 
Auguft 1799. The rates of tonnage are given in Phillips’s 
4to. Hiffory, Appendix, p. 21. In 1802, we were told, that 
the fhares in this concern were 20]. below par. 
Mancuester Boiron anp Bury Canar. Ads 31 
an 
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and 41 of Geo, I11,.—The general direétion of this canal is 
N.W, for about 11 miles in the county of Lancaller; its 
noithern end is confiderably elevated ; its objects are a com- 
munication between the great manufacturing towns of Man- 
chelter, Bolton, and Bury, and the carriage of coals and 
other articles for their fupply, and forming part of the line 
of communication between Manchefter and the Leeds and 
Liverpool canal. Manchelter is the 2d Britifh town with 
84,020 inhabitants, Bolton is the 32d with 12,592 perfons, 
and Bury the 84th with 7,072 perfons. ‘This canal com- 
mences in the Mer/ey and [rwell navigation near the junction 
of Medlock brook (by which it communicates with Bridge. 
water’s canal near the beginning of the Rochdale) at Man- 
chelter, and terminates at the town of Bolton, it has a 
branch of 4 miles in length to the Ha/flingden canal at the 
town of Bury. From the Mer/ey and [rwell navigation, is 
a rife of feveral locks to the bafon in Salford parifh ; thence 
for about 4 miles is level; in the next 3 miles are 12 locks, 
the remainder of the line is level, including the branch to 
Bury ; the whole rife is 187 feet. Previous to 1794, this 
canal was begun, and feveral locks were built for narrow boats, 
but on account of the branches connecting with wide canals 
which were propofed about that time, thefe were pulled up 
and rebuilt, and the canal widened, including fome expenfive 
deep-cutting and embanking ; a want of fkill or care ap- 
peared alfo, we are told, in the fetting out of this canal by 
cutting deep through rocky ground which might have been 
avoided. ‘There are two aquedu& bridges over the Irwell 
at Clifton-Hall and near Stocks, and one over the Leven at 
Long-fold, thefe are faid to be 20, 16, and ro yards high ; 
the canal was, in 1799, fupplied by a feeder from the 
Irwell at Bury, but in 1802, a refervoir and feeder alfo was 
found neceflary in Radcliffe parifh. In 1797, this canal was 
completed to Bolton, except the locks to conne& with the 
Merfey and Irwell navigation; on the 17th of Auguft, 1799, 
a great flood happened, which carried away the lower bank 
of this canal for too yards together on the fummit-level, and 
another breach therein alfo happened, by which the naviga- 
tion to Bolton, &c. was fome time interrupted. This com- 
pany were authorifed by their firft a& to raife 97,000l., and 
a further fum by the late aét. The rates of tonnage are for 
coals, lime-ftone, ftone, bricks, clay, &c. 2d. per ton per 
mile, if they pafs a lock ; but all thefe, except lime-ftone, are 
to pafs on the levels for 4d. per ton per mile ; and when the 
water runs watte at the locks, lime-itone is alfo to pay only 
id. on any part; the tonnage at the entrance of the Mer/ey 
and Irwell navigation is alfo regulated by the firft a&. 
Paflage-boats from Bolton to near Manchefter are efta- 
blifhed; but when water has been fcarce, the paflengers 
have been required to walk paft the locks to another boat on 
the lower pound to avoid the waite of lockage-water. 
About the year 1794, it was in contemplation to make 
a branch weftward from Bolton, to conneét with the Leeds 
and Liverpool canal at Red Mofs near to Wigan, and to 
make a grand extenfion of the Bury branch eaftward to the 
Calder and Hebble navigation at Sowerby-bridge, pafling the 
grand-ridge between Littleborough and Rippondale by a 
tunnel of 5 miles in length! after pafling a fhorter sunt oF 
4a mile at lower Lomax near Heyford. In 1796, it was 
propofed to extend a branch from the bafon in Salford parifh 
to Oldfield-Lane in that town ; and, in 1799, it was in con- 
templation to build an aquedué bridge over the Irwell, and 
conneé this canal with Bridgewater’s canal, inftead of lock- 
ing down into the Merfey and Irwell navigation. 
Marketr-Weicuton Canat. A@ 12 Geo, III.—The 
general dire&tion of this canal is nearly N. for about 11 miles 
in the Eaft Riding of Yorkthire ; it has but little elevation 
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above tlic fea ; its objets are the conveyance of enals, deulss 
&c. to Market-Weighton and the furrounding country, the 
export of farming produéts, and the better drainage of the 


fen lands through which it paffes ; it commences in the tide- 
way in the Humber river ENE to the 7rent river) at 
Fofdyke-Clough, and terminates near Market-Weighton. 
It has a fea-lock next the Humber, from whenee it is level 
to within a fhort diftance of its northern end, where is a rife 
of 4 or § locks. Mr. John Smeaton was confulted on this 
line of canal and drainage, in £765, at which time a branch 
of this canal to Pocklington was in contemplation ; for the 
rates of tonnage, fee Phillipy’s 4to. Hiflory, p. 270. This 
eae was completed foon after the pafling of the 
act. 

Mawgan Canal. About the year 1775, a narrow canal 
was cut of 6 or 7 miles in length; from Port Mawgan near 
Trenance on the N.W. coaft of Cornwall, to within 3 miles 
of St. Columb Major, it was intended for bringing up coals 
and fea-fand for manure, and for carrying down china-{ftone 
and clay, fub{tances found in St. Dennis and St. Stephens, 
and ufed in the Staffordthire potteries ; but after feveral of the 
adventurers were ruined, the fcheme was totally abandoned. 

Mepina River. The direétion of this navigation is 
fouth, and nearly {traight for 44 miles, in the Ifle of Wight in 
Hampfhire ; the tide flows through its whole length; its 
objeé&t is the fupply of Newport and the central parts of 
the ifland with coals and other articles; it commences at 
Cowes harbour (oppofite Southampton Water), and terminates 
at Newport bridge. 

Mepway River (lower difrid.) A€&s 32 and 42 of 
Geo. III.—The general direétion of this navigation is nearly 
S.W. for about 27 miles by a bending courfe in the county 
of Kent; it is but little elevated in any part; its objets 
are the import of coals, deals, and other articles, and the 
export of Kentifh-Rag lime-ftone, fullers-earth, farming- 
produce, &c, near its northern termination, it conne¢ts with 
the eaft Swale or tide-way paflage, of about 15 miles in 
length fouth of Sheppy ifland, conne&ting with the Thames 
near Whitftable; and, at Nicholfon’s fhip-yard in Strood it is 
joined by the Thames and Medway canal. Chatham is the 
46th Britith town with a population of 10,505 perfons, 
Maidiftone is the 66th with 8,027 perfons, and Rochefter is 
the goth with 6,817 perfons, Sheernefs, Queenborough, 
and Milton, are confiderable towns on or near this naviga- 
tion, which commences in the river Thames at the Nore, 
and terminates in the upper Medway navigation at Maid- 
ftone bridge. Over this river at Rochefter, there is a ftone 
bridge of 11 arches and 550 feet long. At Chatham is a 
very confiderable naval arfenal. The powers of the above 
acts for repairing and levying of tolls, extend no further 
down this river than from Maidftone to the tide-way at 
Aylresford bridge. ; 

Mepway River (upper diftrid.) The general direGtion 
of this part of the rivér is S.W. for about 12 miles in the 
county of Kent; it is not much elevated in any part; its 
objects are the import of coals, deals, &c. and export of 
lime-ftone, fullers-earth, farming-produce, &c. befides Maid- 
ftone, mentioned above, Tunbridge is the only confiderable 
town on this line; it commences in the lower Medway na- 
vigation and terminates at the town of Tunbridge. In 
1802, the Medway and Rother canal was propofed to con- 
neét with this river at Yalden-lees. 

Medway and Rother. In the year 1801, a furvey and 
eftimate was made by Mr. Sutherland, for a canal from the 
Rother river intended navigable branch at Small-Hithe, to 
the Stour river at Canterbury (at the S. end of the propofed 
Canterbury and Nicholas-bay ora with a branch thereof 
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to the Medway river at Yalden-lees, through the counties of 
Suffex and Kent ; its objects were the fupply of the interior 
country with coals and other articles, the export of timber and 
farming produéts, and forming a communication between the 
fouth coaft at Rye-harbour and the Thames river, &c. Forty- 
ton boats were intended to be ufed, and the canal to be 4 
feet deep. The fummit was found to be about 109 feet 
above the fea, and nearly 50 miles of the line was to be upon 
one level. 

Menat Streicut. This ftreight feparates Anglefea 
ifle from North Wales, and has nearly a N.E, direétion for 
about 16 miles, through which the tide flows; it extends 
from Caernarvon bay at Abermenai Ferry to Lavan Sands ; 
Caernarvon and Bangor are confiderable towns on this line. 
In rSor, and 1862, it was in contemplation to build a caft- 
iron bridge over this ftreight at Swelly rocks near Porthac- 
thavy Ferry not far from Bangor. 

Mersey anv Inwett Navicatiton. Ads 7 Geo. I, 
and 34 Geo. IJJ.—The general direétion ef this navigation 
is nearly eaft, by a crooked courfe of 50 miles inthe county 
of Lancafter, and {kirting the county of Chefter; the firlt 
29 miles being by a moft {pacious eftuary of the Mer/ey river ; 
it is not greatly elevated in any part; its objeéts are moft 
important, particularly in the immenfe trade between Liver- 
pool and Manchefter, and Hull, alfo by four different routes 
acrofs the grand-ridge; the navigations immediately connect- 
ing therewith are, at Ellefmere-port in Netherpool, where it 
is joined by the Lle/mere canal; at Wefton by the Weaver 
river; at Runcorn-Gap, and again at Manchelter (by the 
Medlock Brook), by Bridgewater’s canal, befides being 
‘erofled thereby on Barton aquedu@ ; at Fidlers-ferry, and 
alfo at Sankey Brook, by the Sankey canal; and at Man- 
chefter, near the junction of Medlock Brook, by the JMan- 
chefler Boltox and Bury canal: befides which, the following 
commence very near to this navigation, although they do not 
adtually lock down into it: viz. the Leeds and Liverpool, at 
the bafon in Liverpool, the Trent and Mer/ey, at Prefton 
Brook, and the Rochdale, at Manchefter ; to which alfo the 


Manchefter Afhton and Oldham ought to be added, although. 


a very fhort fpace of two other navigations muft be paffed 
through before you can reach the Irwell therefrom. Man- 
chefter is the 2d Britifh town, with a population of 84,020 
erfons; Liverpool is the 4th, with 77,653 perfons; and 
arrington. is the 45th, with 10,567 perfons. ‘This navi- 
gation. commences in the Irifh Sea, at Wallazy, about 3 
miles. below Liverpool, and terminates at the bridge between 
Manchefter and Salford : but the powers of the aét, as to im- 
proving the river and collecting the tolls, at firft extended no 
lower than Bank-key, near Warrington, and fince to Runcorn 
Gap. The winding courfe of the river has been fhortened 
in feveral places by fide-cuts acrofs the loops, and locks and 
wears have been ere¢ted in feveral places, the rife imthe whole 
length being about 70 feet ; thefe rivers are {ubjeG& to fudden 
and violent floods, which have at times deitroyed feveral of 
the navigation works; in Auguf 1804 a new fide-cut. was 
completed, for fhortening the courfe of the navigation, and 
avoiding the fhallows in the river; between Warrington and 
Runcorn Gap it croffes the Sankey canal. The famous wet- 
docks at Liverpool are an appendage to the Mer/ey navi- 
gation, and are indeed a part of that river, from not being 
excavated in folid ground, where houfes formerly ftood, as 
they did on the fite of the London Docks ; but all of them, 
except the old Dock, which wasa natural creek or pool, 
have been formed in the front of the town, by embankments 
in the river, which is here 2 of a-mile wide, At the lower 
or northern end of thefe docks, as we viewed them in 1797, 
isa large inlet or walled tide-bafon, which conneéts with the 


river, and is dry at low water, from the S.E. corner of this 
is the entrance of St. George’s Dock, which was the third large 
dock that was made, and is nearly a parallelogram, of 250 
yards long and 100 wide, its quay being 670 yards long, its 
gates are 25 feet high and 38 feet wide, and it coft about 
21,0001]. Paffing foutherly, we next arrive at a dry bafon 
and wharf, called the old quay, for the flatts or veffels be- 
longing to the Merfey and Lrwell company, which are about: 
32 in number; and fore diftance fouth of this is another 
large inlet to a fpacious dry bafon for fhips: from the north 
end of this bafon are other gates into St. George’s Dock, 
above mentioned, and {traight forwards is the entrance to the 
Old Dock, or the firft that was built, and is wholly within the 
town ; this dock forms an irregular parallelogram, of 200 
yards long and about 80 yards wide, its gates being 23 feet 
high and 34 feet wide; it is lined with bricks, but all the 
other dock, bafon, and pier walls are of beautiful hewn ftone. 
From the fouth-eaft corner of the laft defcribed dry-bafon is- 
the entrance to Sa/t-Houfe Dock, which was the fecond made, 
is an irregular trapezium, of 21,925 yards in area, and has 
640 yards in length of quay, its gates being 23 feet high and 
34 feet wide. A confiderable diltance fouth of the lait dry- 
bafon is an inlet to a fmall wet-dock. which belonged to the 
late dube of Bridgewater, and is ufed by the flatts which trade 
between Manchefter and Liverpool, by Bridgewater’s canal, 
thefe carry 50 tons, and 42 of them belonged to his grace. 
Proceeding further along the fhore fouthward, we arrive at 
another inlet and dry-bafon, from the north fide of which is 
the entrance tothe King’s Dock, the fourth which was made 
(being finifhed in 1788), and is a regular parallelogram, of. 
290 yards long and go wide, the gates thereof being 25 feet 
high and 42 feet wide. From the head, or eaft end of the 
laft dry-bafon is the entrance to the Queen’s Dock, which was 
the fifth and laft that was made, being alfo the largeft and 
moft complete of the whole, its length is 270 yards, breadth: 
130, its gates 25 feet high and 42 feet wide, aud it coft about 
25,0001. An attempt was made to form a dock in the fite 
of the old Dock, as long ago as 1561, but it was not until 
the year 1710 that the firft at was obtained, of which there 
are feveral, for building and regulating the prefent docks. 
In 1799 application was made again to parliament for powers 
to build two more large docks, one of them more northerly 
than any of thofe we have defcribed, and the other in front 
of Salt Houfe dock. ‘The whole extent of thefe docks and 
quays will then be nearly 2 miles by the fide of the Mer/ey / 
With the two dry bafons laft deferibed, feveral convenient 
graving-docks conneét, for the building or repair of fhips, 
{ome of the latter are long enough to hold three fhips in 
length, ‘The fpace between theie graving-docks and in 
front of the docks, is principally occupied by timber-yards. 
The draw-bridges over the entrances to fome of thefe docks 
are among the largeft and moft complete in England: Mr. 
Morris ere&ted and has the care of them and the docks. On 
the fouth fide of the King’s Dock is a {pacious warehoufe 210: 
feet long and 180 wide, tor tobacco, of which it will contain 
~900 hogtheads. ‘Fhe {pring-tides here rife 21 feet, but the 
neap-tides only 12 feet, on which account large fhips cannot 
enter or leave thefe docks for fome days during the loweft 
tudes. Fires and fmoking of tobacco are on no. account. 
allowed on board of fhips in thefe docks, nor lighted candles, 
except in proper lanthorns, and no gunpowder is allowed on 
board; by a ftri€t attention to which rules, no fire has ever 
happened in thefe docks. Inthe year 1797 tht tolls in thefe 
docks amounted to upwards of 13,300]. annually, and their 
yearly expences to 5,100]. but a debt of 113,419]. {till re- 
mained on them: for many of the above particulars we are 
indebted to VW. Mo/s’s Liverpool Guide. In the year 1737 
Worlley 
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Worfley Brook was intended (and an a& paffed ro Geo, IT.) 
to be made navigable; and, in 1758, a branch of Bridye- 
avater’s canal was intended to join at Hollin Terry, but 
neither of thefe has been executed. In 1771 Mr. James 
Brindley propofed an aqueduct-bridge over the eltuary of the 
Merjfey river, for the ufe of the intended Liverpool and Run- 
corn canal; and in 1801 Mr. Ralph Dodd tried to perfuade 
the adoption of a peti over the fame at Caftle Rock 
near this place, 412 yards long, which he fated might be 
built for 47,0001. In 1799 it was fuggelted that a tunnel 
might be made under the Aer/cy at Liverpool to the oppolite 
fhore in Chefhire, # of a mile; in the fame year it was in 
contemplation to build an aqueduét over the Irwell, for the 
ule of the Manchefler Bolton and Bury canal, to enable it to 
join Bridgewater's canal; and in 1804 it was propofed to 
bring the Weaver navigation to Welton Point on this navi- 
gation, by anew fide-cut, near that river from Frodfham, to 
avoid the fhallows near the junction of the rivers, In 9758 
the price of carriage on this navigation, between Liverpool 
and Manchefter was 12s. per ton, but on the completion of 
Bridgewater's canal it fell to 6s, per ton. 

Mirrorp Havin. This famous eftuary and harbour 
for large fhips, has nearly an eaft courfe, for about 17 miles, 
in the county of Pembroke, in South Wales, commencing in 
St. George’s channel, and terminating near Landflipping 
ferry, where it is joined by the Dougledge and Cielby rivers : 
it has alfo creeks or branches extending to Pembroke, to 
near Carew Caftle, to Crefwell, to Nangle, &c. 

Monxrann Canar. The general direction of this canal 
is nearly eaft, for about 114 miles in the county of Lanerk 
in Scotland, its eaftern end is confiderably elevated ; its ob- 
jects are the fupply of Glafgow, Paifley, &c. with coals from 

onkland collieries, and the export of farming produéts. 
It commences in the bafon of the branch of the Forth and 
Clyde canal, and thereby communicates with the Clyde river, 
and the Edinburgh and Glafgow canal. Glaigow is the 5th 
Britifh town, with a population of 77,385 perfons. In 1593 
the Gla/gow and Saltcoats canal was propofed to conne& with 
this at Glafgow. 

Monmourusnuire Canar. Acts 32, 37, and 42 of 
Geo, II11.—The general direion of this compound of canals 
and rail-ways is nearly north, for 173 miles, in the counties 
of Monmouth, and Brecknock in South Wales; its northern 
ends are very greatly clevated; its obje& is the export of 
coals, lime, and iron from the country through which it 
paffes; near Pontypool it is joined by the Breckaock and 
Abergavenny canal, at Pill Gwenlly it joins to the Sirhowy 
tram-road (by means of the U/e river), and at Count-y-Billa 
farm, and at Rifca, it joins the fame again by different 
branches belonging to this company. Newport and Ponty- 
pool are confiderable towns on this line. ‘his canal com- 
mences in the tide-way of the U/Ze river, near to the Severn, at 
Pill-Gwenlly, and terminates by a rail-way extenfion at Blaen- 
Afca iron furnaces, having alfo a principal branch of canal 
from the line at Crynda-Farm, near Malpas, and continued 
by a rail-way to Beaufort iron-works, 21 miles: from this 
branch are rail-way branches to Sorwy furnace, 13 mile, to 
Nant-y-glo works, 6} miles, and another to the Sirhowy 
tram-road at Rifca: from the line near Pontypool is a rail- 
way branch, 1 mile, to T'ronfnant furnace, and another, of 4 
a mile, to Blaen-Dir furnace. 
Newydd, 12% miles, isa rife of 447 feet by the canal, and 
thence to Blaen-Afon, 53 miles, is a rife of 610 feet by the 
rail-way : from Crynda-Farm to Crumlin bridge the canal 
branch rifes 358 feet in 1x miles; thence for 3 miles to the 
rail-way bridge over Ebwy river, 3 miles, the rail-way has a 
riic of 139 feet, and thence to Beaufort, 7 miles, it. has a rife 
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of 480 feet ; the Nant-y-glo branch haga rife of 918 feet, 
along the fide of Ebwy-Frach river. The locks are 6o feet 
long and 10 feet wide, their paddle-holes are, in fome of them,, 
united in the brealt of the lock, and no theet-piling, or in- 
verted arch has been made below the lower gates. Much deep- 
cutting and embankments have here been neceffary, to obtain. 
the proper flopes for the rail-ways and jnclined planes. Mr. 
Thomas Dadford jun. is the engineer: in February 1796 the 
canal was completed from the U/ke to Pontypool, and in the 
fame year the Bedufort branch was completed. This com- 
pany were authorifed by their different aéts to raife 275,330). 
in 100], fhares: in 1802 thefe divided 2]. 126. 6d. each an- 
nually ; itis provided, that after the profits amount to 10 
per cent. and roool. is accumulated as a fund, the tolls 
are to be reduced, firft on coals, fo as to keep the profits 
within that amount. ‘T’he tolls and exemptions are various, 
and may be contulted in Phillips’s gto. Hiflory, Appendix, 
p- 18 and 19, where tolls are {pecified for cattle pafling on 
the rail-ways. Nine miles of the Sirhowy tram-road was 
made by this company, who receive the tolls thereof, as alfo 
trol. per annum from that company, on account of the 
juntions therewith : to the Brecknock and Abergavenny com- 
pany this company paid the fum of 3000]. for the benefit of 
their junction herewith, and their taking the fame tolls only 
on goods pafling on it from this canal as are charged hereon. 
Rail-way branches may be made to any works within 8 miles 
of this canal or its branches. In the year 1805 it was pro- 
pofed to continue this canal lower down the U/fe river, to 
avoid its imperfeé navigation, 

Montcomerysuire Canar, A& 34 Geo. ITI.—The 
general direétion of this canal is nearly S.W. for 27 miles in 
the county of Salop and of Montgomery in North Wales ; 
it is confiderably elevated, particularly its fouthern end; its 
objects are the fupply of the country with lime, the export 
of its farming produéts and of coals, flate, free-ftone, iron, 
lead, &c. froin different parts near the line: it conneéts with 
the Sever river at Welfhpool. Welfhpool, Montgomery, 
and Newton are confiderable towns on or near this canal : it 
commences in the Llanymynach branch of Eil/e/mere canal, at 
Portywain lime-works in Llanyblodwell, and uniting with 
the fame again near Verniew river in Llanymynach, it termi- 
nates at Newtown: it has a cut'of 33 miles to the Severn river 
at Welfhpool and to Guilsfield. From the El/e/mere branch 
to Newtown is a lockage of 225 feet: the Guilsfield cut is 
level. Mr. Thomas Dadford jun. is the engineer. In Auguft 
1797, 16 miles of the canal were finifhed and opened from the 
Lllefmere branch to Garthmill near Berriew. The company 
were authorifed to raife 92,0001]. ; the amount of each fhare 
tool. The water of Lledan Brook is to be taken to fupply 
thiscanalfor 24 hours weekly, from Saturday to Sunday even- 
ing; the company are bound to purchafe certain mills, if 
their trade is injured by the canal: and certain creditors on 
turnpike tolls near the canal are alfo indemnified : the profits 
are not to exceed I0 per cent. but the tonnage is to be re- 
duced, but not fo as to bring the profits below 8 per cent. : 
the rates of tonnage and exemptions are various: fee Phil. 
lips’s 400. Hiflory, Appendix, p.151 and 152. About the 
year 1794 the Wel/hpool and Leominfter canal was propofed to 
joia this near Welthpool. wee 

Nearu Canar, Acts 31 and 38 Geo. III.—The general 
direétion of this canal is nearly N.W. for about 14 miles in 
the county of Glamorgan in Sovth Wales ; and its northern 
end is confiderably elevated; its object is the export of 
coals, iron, lime-ftone, &c. from the mines and works near 
the line ; which commences in the tide-way of the Nears 
river, at Giants-grave pill in Briton’s-Ferry, and terminates 
in the Aberdare rail-way branch at Abernant near Furno 
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Vaughan: being joined near Briton’s Ferry, in the Neath 
river, by the Mew Chapelcanal. Neath is the oily confider- 
able town on this line; near Merlin’s Court is an aqueduct 
over the Neath river. This company were authorifed to 
raife 35,c0ol.; they are authorifed to make rail-way branches 
to any place within 4 miles of the line, by confent of the 
land-owners. In 1798 this canal was nearly finifhed, except 
about two miles at the lower end. Here is a fingular pro- 
vifion, that the rates of warehoufe-room are to be the fame 
‘as are charged by the Staford/bire and Worcefler company at 
the Stourport warehoutes. 

Neatu River. The general direétion of this navigation 
is nearly N. for about 4 miles in the county of Glamorgan, 
in South Wales: the tide flows through its whole length 
from ‘Swaniea bay to Neath bridge ; at Giants-grave pill near 
Briton’s Ferry it is joined by the Neath caual, aud near 
Briton’s Ferry by the Mew Chapel canal; its chief objects 
are the fupply and trade of Neath, and the export of -the 
coals and iron brought down by the canals. 

Nen River (lower difirid.) Acts Geo, LI., and 34 of 
Geo. I1].—The general direétion of this navigation is about 
S.W. by a very crooked courfe of nearly 75 miles in the 
counties of Cambridge and Huntington, and fkirting thofe 
of Lincoln and Northampton; this 1s by what appears to 
have been its ancient courfe through the Fens, beginning 
in the tide-way at Peter’s point about g miles below Wii- 
beach, paffing that town, where is a bridge built of {tone with 
one flat femi-elliptic arch of 70 feet fpan; and turning fouth- 
eaitward by an ancient courfe (which is now rendered ufelefs 
to navigators by the /Vi/beach canal, which joins this river at 
Wifbeach and again at Outwell), to Outwell and Apwell, 
thence to March and Benwick, thence through Ramfey, Ugg, 
and Whittlefea Meers, through Horfey-bridge, and Stand- 
ground fluice to Peterborough, and thence by the regular 
channel of this river to the commencement of the upper Nen 
navigation at Thrapfton ; in after times, a navigable courfe 
has been opened, for part of the waters of this river through 
Well-Creek, about 5 miles in length, from near Outwell- 
‘church to the Great Ou/fe river at Salter’s-Load ; another 
from Standground (13 mile below Peterborough) through 
Catt-Water and Shire Drain of about 24 miles in length to 
the Nen river again at Gunthorpe-fluice (about 65 miles 
below Wifbeach), this laft having a cut of about 2 miles in 
length from it into the old Welland river near Crowland ; 
in 1490, bifhop Moreton cut a new ftraight courfe 40 feet 
wide and 13 miles long, called Moreton’s Leam, for a part 
of thefe waters, from Standground fluice (about 2 miles 
below Peterborough) to near Guyhirne, and thence 3 miles 
by an old channel to the Men again near Wifbeach ; alfo, at 
Benwick this river is joined by the Benwick-Meere branch, 
of the Great Oufe river. The above will ferve to give fome 
‘idea of the principal lines of navigation belonging to this river 
through this furprizing country ; but as all the rivers, and all 
drains almoitin the fens are embankedon both fides, andowing 
‘to the deficiency of fall are almoft {till water, there are a great 
number of {maller navigable branehes interfeéting and crofl- 
ing each other in all dire€tions, fo that it would be in vain 
for us to attempt to defcribe them. The powers of the 
commiffioners under the above a¢ts, extend only about 30 
miles downwards to Peterborough bridge; the navigations 
through the fens are preferved by the fen corporation in 
maintaining their drainage works. In 1721, Mr. Nathaniel 
Kinderley recommended the cutting of a new channel or out- 
fall for this river (as has been fince fucceflively praétifed by 
him on the Dee river at Chefter) from the mouth of Shire- 
drain at Gunthorpe-fluice ftraight along the N.W. fhore for 
z miles to Peter’s point ; and the work was begun, but the 


miflaken notions of the people of Wifbcach then, and till 
lately, prevented its completion: we are glad, however, to 
hear, that the fame is likely now to be foon accomplithed, 
and a greater depth of water obtained in this river, and 
through Crofs-keys wafh to Lynn and Bofton deeps, By 
the act for Wi/beach canal 34 Geo. III., all veffels paffing 
out of or into that canal from the Men are to pay 3d. per 
ton, out of which rool. is to be paid annually to the com- 
miffioners under the above a¢ts for improving this river above 
Peterborough, and the remainder is to be applied to deepen- 
ing and improving the fame between the W7/beach canal at 
Outwell and the Ou river at Salters-Load. Boats which 
have paid the above toll are to pafs toll free at Salters Load, 
and Standground fluices on this river. 

Nen River, (upper difrid.) The general dire€tion of 
this navigation is nearly S.W. for about 23 miles, in North- 
amptonfhire : it is not: greatly elevated ; its objeéts are the 
fupply of Northampton and the furrounding country with 
coals, deals, &c. and the export of agricultural produétions. 
The communication between Lynn, London, Liverpool, 
Manchelter, &c. which it now effeéts is alfo important. 
Northampton is the 85th Britifh town with a population of 
7,020 perfons, Wellingborough, Thrapftou, and Higham- 
Ferrers, are alfo confiderable towns on or near this river; it 
commences in the lower Nen navigation at ‘Thrapfton, and 
terminates at the rail-way branch of the Grand Fundiion ca- 
nal at the town of Northampton, where alfo it is to be joined 
by the Leiceflerfbire and Northamptonfbire Union canal. This 
navigation has been improved by a great number of fide-cuts 
and pound-locks by the iide of the river in different places ; 
it was completed and opened to Northampton on the 7th of 
Auguft 1761. About the year 1793, the Leicefler and 
London canal was propofed to crofs this river near Welling- 
borough. 

Newark and Bottesford. In the year 1793, a canal was 
intended from\the Dean river at Newark to the long level of 
the Grantham canal at Stainwith, paffing near the town of 
Bottesford. In the Grantham, a& 33 Geo. III., the tolls 
are provided that are to be paid at the junétion of thefe ca- 
nals, if this is ever executed. ' 

Newcaftle and Carlifle. In the year 1795, Mr William 
Chapman {urveyed the line for a canal from the Tyne river at 
Newcattle to the den river at Carlifle, through Durham, 
Northumberland, and Cumberland, croffing the grand-ridge 
for a connection between the eaft and weft feas; and having 
a collateral branch of narrow canal and inclined planes to the 
elevated mining diftrits of Weardale and Teefdale forefts, 
&c. the eftimate being 355,0671. On the rejeétion or fuf- 
penfion of this fcheme, a canal from Newca/flle to Haydons 
bridge was propofed as below. 

Newcaftle and Haydon-Bridge. In 1796, and again in 
March 1802, it was in contemplation to make a canal nearly 
following the courfe of the Tyne river, between Newcaftle 
and Haydon, in Northumberland and Durham. 

Newcaftle and. Maryport. Some years previous to 180r, 
a canal was projected between the tide-way in Maryport 
harbour and the Tyne river at Newcatftle, croffing the grand 
ridge, and pafling between the two feas, though Cumberland 
and Durham counties: a bill for the fame was brought into 
parliament, but rejected, owing to the oppofition that the 
favourers of another fcheme gave toit: in 1801, the fcheme 
was again revived, but nothing effe€tual has been done 
towards its adoption. 

NewcastLe (under-line) Canar. AQ&@35 Geo. III.— 
The general direétion of this navigation is nearly weft, by a 
very bending courfe of 3 miles, in the county of Staf- 
ford: its objects are the bringing of Caldon lime for manure, 

and 
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and the export of coals and farming produéts; it is confider- 
ably elevated. Newealtle is a confiderable town, and its 
neighbourhood very populous. This canal commences in 
the Trent and Merfey canal (near to the end of the Caldon 
branch) at Quinton’s Wood, in Stoke, and terminates in 
the Neaucaflle under-line Fundion, at the fouth-eaft corner of 
Newealtle town. It was completed in a fhort time after 
the a&t was obtained, the company being authorifed to raife 
¥0,0001.; the amount of fhares therein is only 501, each, 
The rates of tonnage and wharfage are on coals, lime-{tone, 
and iron-ltone 14d. per ton per mile, on all other goods 2d, 
er ton per mile, but for lefs than a ton of any article in a 
ost 6d. Between December and the rft of April this 
company may take flood waters from the ‘Trent river. 

Newcastve (under-line) Junction Canar. A& 38 
Geo. I1I.—The general direction of this canal is about N.W. 
for a fhort diftance, in two detached parts, in the county of 
Stafford : its weltern ends are much elevated, and terminate 
near the grand o on its eaftern fide: its. objec is the 
export of coals and agricultural produce. Newcatlle is a 
confiderable town on its line. It commences in the New- 
caflle-under-line canal, at the S. E. corner of that town, and 
terminates its eaftern part in the canal of Sir Nigel Bowyer 
Grefley, near the S.W. corner of the town; its weltern 

art commences in Grefley’s canal above mentioned, near 
Apedale, and extends to Partridge-Neft collieries, with a 
branch to Bignel-End collieries. ‘This company were au- 
thorifed to raife 12,0001., the amount of their fhares being 
sol. only: provifion is made in the a& for inclined-planes 
and water-levels, or rail-ways, with engines to raife water or 
draw trams, &c. in cafe any of thefe fhould be found more 
eligible than a canal with locks, in any part. Pleafure boats 
to pay for 6 tons if they pafs any lock. In 1796, the Com- 
mercial canal, for 40 ton boats, between the d/bby and 
Chefler canals, was propofed to occupy or pafs through the 
line of this canal, when enlarged. 

New Cuarer Canat. The general direction of this 
canal is eaft, by a bending courfe of about 34 miles, in the 
county of Glamorgan, in South Wales; the greater part of 
it is cut through a morafs, but little above the level of the 
tide-way in which it commences, in the river Neath, near 
Briton’s Ferry (near the entrance of the Neath canal), and 
terminates at New Chapel, near Swanfey : it is the fole pro- 
perty of the owner of the land, and for whofe improvement, 
by draining and otherwife, it was principally undertaken. 

Newport and Stone. In June 1797, it was propofed to 
make a canal from the Donnington Wood canal (the marquis 
of Stafford’s) at Pave-lane, near Newport, by Kcclefhall, to 
the Trent and Merfey canal, near Stone, a courfe ofabout 18 
miles, in the counties of Salop and Stafford, crofling the 
grand-ridge ; a branch was propofed to Market-Drayton: 
its objet was the opening of a dire&t communication between 
Shrewfbury, and other places on or near the upper parts of 
the Severn, and the Trent and Merfey canal, for fupplying 
the intermediate country with coals and lime, &c. In 1765, 
the Tern-bridge and Winsford canal was propofed, and intend- 
ed to pafs through nearly the fame ground as the middle parts 
of this, canal; as was alfo the Sandbach on an other oc- 
cafion. : 

Newry Cana (Jreland). This canal, from the tide- 
way at Fadham point to the town of Newry, was completed 
under the direction of Mr. Golborne, in February 1761, after 
being two years in hand, by which brigs of 80 or 100 tons 
burthen can come upto Newry ; it was intended to extend 
this to the Blackwater navigation, for conveying the Dun- 
gannon and Drumglafs coals to Dublin; and the Irifh par- 
hament, between 1753 and 1771, granted different fums of 
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the public money for this purpofe, amounting to 11,4341, 
but the work then was far from being completed. 

Nitn River, The courfe of this mver (fometimes 
called the Nid) is nearly north for about 9 miles, between 
Dumfries and Kirkcudbright counties, in Scotland; the 
tide flows through its whole length, and its objeét is the 
fupply of Dumtries, (the 7gth Britith. town, with 7,088 
ons); it commences in Solway Firth, and terminates at 

umfries bridge, which is of ftone, with 13 arches. In 
1760, Mr. ohn Smeaton was coufulted on the encroach- 
ments by jetties of {takes and ftones for gaining land, that 
had been made at Cargin, Lagal, and Netherwood, on this 
river, and recommended the removal of fome of thefe works 
at the projeting points of the river. 

Notrincuam Canar. Act Geo. I1T.—The gene- 
ral direction of this canal is nearly N.W. by a crooked 
courfe of about 15 miles, in the county of Nottingham ; it 
is not very greatly elevated: its objeéts are the export of 
coals from the feveral mines near it, and of farming produéts, 
importing lime, deals, &c. Nottingham is the 17th Britith 
town, with a population of 28,861 perfons. This canal 
commences in the river 7rent, near Nottingham (oppofite to 
the junction of the Grantham canal), and terminates in the 
Comford canal, near Langley bridge, and near to the termi- 
nation of the Lrewa/b canal: near to its fouthern termina- 
tion it is joined by the Trent canal or fide-cut (from the 
Trent and Merfey canal). A refervoir is made near Amf- 
worth for the fupply of this canal, and has a felf-regu- 
lating fluice which lets out near 3000 cubic feet of water 
per hour for certain mills and the Erewa/h canal. In 
1802, this canal was completed. 

Nursroox Canar. Ac 33 Geo. III.—The general 
direétion of this canal is nearly N.W. for 5 miles, in the 
county of Derby: it is not greatly elevated: its objeé is 
the export of coals from the mines near the line; which 
commences in the Erewa/h canal, near Stanton, and termi- 
nates at Shipley colliery ; it has a branch to Weft Hallam 
collieries. Sir Henry Hunloke and Edward Miller Mundy, 
ef{q. were authorifed to raife 19,5001. between themfelves, in 
tool. fhares; their profits hereon are not to exceed 8 per 
cent.; and proprietors of adjoining lands may make fide 
branches thereto: the particulars of the tonnage. rates are 
very long, including fome regulations with the Erewa/b 
company, &c. See Philips’s 4to.. Hiftory, Appendix, p. 
104 and 105. 

Oaxuam Canat. As 33 and 40 Geo. III.—The 
general direCtion of this canal is about S. E., by a crooked 
courfe of 15 miles, in the counties of Leicefter and Rutland : 
its fouthern end is confiderably elevated, croffing the Tilton 
and Burley branch from the grand-ridge: its objets are the 
fupply of Oakham, and the country through which it pafles, 
with coals, deals, &c., and the export of agricultural pro- 
du&ts. Oakham and Melton-Mowbray are confiderable 
towns on this line, which commences in the Leiceffer and 
Melton-Mowbray navigation, at Melton-Mowbray, and ter- 
minates at the town of Oakham. From the Leicefler and 
Melton- Mowbray navigation to Edmondthorpe, 84 miles, it 
has a rife of 126 feet; the remaining 62 miles to Oakhamare 
level, and it is fed by a refervoir for flood-waters in Langham, 
and another in Saxby. ‘The engineers were Mr. William 
Feffap and Mr. C. Stavely, jun. In November 1800, this 
canal was opened from Melton-Mowbray to Saxby bridge, 
and in January 1803, the whole was completed. This 
company was authorifed to raife 86,0001. in 100]. fhares, 
The rates of tonnage and wharfage, with the exceptions 
therefrom, may be feen in Phillips’s 4to. Hifory, Appendix, 
p: 106 and 107; butto which the laft act made an addition, 

; and 
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and the Letcefer and Melton-Mowbray a&, 40 Geo. IIL., 
alfo contains fome regulations affe€ting the tolls at the 
entrance to this canal. Earl Winchelfea is to be paid 151. 
annually, in lieu of his cuftomary dues on coals fold in Oak- 
ham town. 

Ouse River (Lewes lower Navigation). A& 31 
Geo. I1].—The general direGtion of this navigation isnearly 
north, for near g miles, in the county of Suffex: the tide 
flows through its whole length: its objeéts are the 
import of coals, deals, &c. and the export of farming 
products. Lewesiis a confiderable town on this navigation ; 
which commences in the Englifh channel, at Newhaven 
harbour, and terminates in the upper Ox/é navigation, at 
Lewes bridge: the meadows, called Lewes and Laughton 
Levels, near this river, were fubje&t to be overflowed, and 
it is part‘of the objet of the above aét to embank the river 
and its tributary ftreams, and to ereét proper fluices, and cut 
drains for the improvement thereof; part of the money for 
which draining purpofes, is to be raifed by the commiffioners 
of fewers, under the act of 23 Hen. VIIL, by different 
rates per acre on each of the five diftnéts into which the 
levels are by this act divided, but the works are to be per- 
formed by the truftees appointed by this at, who, in 1802, 
cémpleted the ftraightening and deepening of the courfe of 
the river,fo that the tides flowed higher and ebbed lower than 
before at Lewes bridge, and to which place veflels drawing 4 
feet of water can:now come up. The tolls on articles navigated 
on any part of this river are to be, for manures not exceeding 
2d. per ton, for road-materials 3d., and for all other goods 
4d. perton, empty boats to pafs toll free; thefe tolls are 
not.to be lowered (except road-materials to 2d.), fo long 
as 6,0001. of the money borrowed on the credit of thefe 
tolls and the acre-taxes, remain undifcharged; the tolls are 
intended hereafter to be fo reduced, that one-third of the 
whole expences of maintaining the navigation and drainage 
works fhall be paid by the acre-taxes, and two-thirds by the 
tolls on the river; the acre-tax is, however, to make up the 
deficiency, if the above tolls are inadequate; lands below 
Newhaven bridge are not to be taxed, but to maintain their 
own banks. In the year 1762, Mr. Yorn Smeaton was 
confulted about improving the navigation and drainage of 
this river. About the year 1793, a new pier was built to 
protect the harbour of Newhaven, and the entrance of 
this river; in 1802, it was propofed to adda new groin 
thereto to the weftward, for the further fecurity of veffels; 
and, in 1804, it was in contemplation, by large ftones from 
the neighbouring cliff, to extend a rough unwalled pier 
much further out into the fea, for the fecurity of veflels on 
this coait. 

Ouse River. (Lewes upper Navigation). A& 30 
Geo. III.-——-The general direction of this navigation 
is nearly north-weft, by a bending courfe of about 22 
miles, in the county of Suffex: it is not much elevated 
above the level of the fea: its objets are the import 
of coals, deals, &c. and carrying chalk and manures to 
the lands, and the export of ther agricultural produ&s. 
Lewes and Cuckfield are ccenfiderable towns on this line ; 
it commences in the lower Ou/é navigation, at Lewes bridge, 
and extends to Hammer bridge, near Slaugham, with a 
branch to Offham chalk-pit, in Hamfay; the depth of 
water In every part 1s to be made 33 feet: the boats to be 50 
feet long and 124 feet wide, and are not to pafs locks with 
lefs than 10 tons of lading. This company were authorised 
to raife 25,000]. in 100]. fhares, and the works were not 
to commence until 10,0001. of this was fubfcribed, and 10 
per cent. thereon aCtually paid: it is to that public fpirited 
and worthy nobleman lord Sheffield that the countrysare in a 


principal degree indebted for bringing about this ufeful 
meafure. From Lewes bridge to Hatch mill there was’ 
an old and imperfect navigation for fmall boats; on this part 
of the line, the rates of tonnage are to be, on manures, 
road-materials, timber, grain, &c. 3d. per ton per mile, and 


‘on all other goods rd. per ton per mile ; on the remainder or 


new part'of the line, manures, &c. as above, are to pay 1d. 
and hae 13d. per ton per mile, Empty boats to pay 
1s. for paffing each lock, and pleafure boats 3d. below and 
6d. above Frefhfield bridge for paffing locks. Between Old 
Eye, in South Malling, and Land-Port, no toll is to be 
taken, on goods carried no farther. Branches may be made 
to any place within 2000 yards of this river, on which the 
powers of the commiffioners of fewers (23 Hen. VIII.) ftill 
continue. In 1801, it was propofed to make an extenfion 
of the Surry iron rail-way to join this navigation at Linfield. 
In 1802, the navigation was not completed up to Hammer 
bridge; but, in the following year, it was faid that a new 
act for further powers for that purpofe was in contemplation. 
Ouse (great) River. ‘The general diretion of this river 

is nearly S. W., by a crooked courfe of about 84 miles, in 
the counties of Norfolk, Cambridge, Huntington, and Bed- 
ford, and fkirting Suffolk for a fhort diftance: this courfe 
through the fens being from the tide-way in Lynn-deeps, (2 
miles below that town), paft Lynn, Telney, Salter’s Load, 
Denver-fluice, Rebeck, Little-port-chair, Ely, Harrimere, 
Hermitage-fluice, Erith, and thence by the regular channel 
of this river to Bedford. Soon after the year 1630 (in 
confequence of a law of fewers of the 13th of January, G 
Charles I.) the old Bedford river, (a ftraight cut, of 21 miles 
long and 70 feet wide), was made, between Hermitage-fluices 
and Salter’s-Load, for conveying part of the waters of this 
river; and in 1652, the {cheme of Sir Cornelius Vermuyden 
for another navigable cut nearly parallel to the lait was 
carried into effet, (under the authority of an aé of Crom- 
well, 1649, confirmed afterwards by 15 Charles II. ef- 
tablifhing the fen corporation); this laft, called the New 
Bedford river, is 20 miles long and 100 feet wide, from 
Hermitage fluices to Denver’s fluice, both thefe new cuts 
falling into the great Ou/e river again, at Salter’s-Load and 
Denver’s fluice (which are within about a mile of each 
other, and 17 miles from Lynn); befides thefe, part of the 
waters of thisriver make their way by a navigablecut of about 
12 miles in length, from Hermitage into the Nen river at 
Benwick. In 1725, Mr. Thomas Badcflade mentioned, and, 
in 1751, Mr. Nathaniel Kinderley ftrongly recommended, 
another fhorter cut between Eaubrink and Lynn, for 
{traightening the courfe of this river, for which the aéts of 
the 35, 36, and 45 of Geo. III. have been paffed, called 
the Eaubrink cut, and on which Mr. Robert Mylne, fir 
Thomas. Hyde Page, and captain Fofeph Huddart are em- 
ployed as engineers ; this cut was, in September 1804, 
marked out, and is intended to be 296 feet wide at the eait 
end, 204 feet at the weft end, and about 23 miles in 
length, making eafy bends into the river at each end, with 
banks on each fide, at a diftance from the cut, 6 feet higher 
than the ordinary tides, of 15 feet rife, with an embank- 
ment and fluice acrofs the old channel, above the eaft en- 
trance of the new one; which important works ere long, 
we hope, will be completed. Near the harbour of Lynn this 
river is joined by the Lynn river; at Salter’s-Load, by a 
branch of the Wen navigation (called Well Creek) ; between 
Salter’s-Load and Denver’s fluice it is joined by Stoke river ; 
at Rebeck the little Oufe joins; at Prick-willow the Laré 
river joins ; near Barkway chapel the Soham-Lode; at Harri- 
mere, the Cam river joins; and at Temsford the /vel 
river alfo joins: the whole of the rivers and large drains in 
the 
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thefe fens being embanked and nearly level ; there are many 
others of them navigable for (hort diltances belides thelabove. 
Lynn is the soth Britith town, with a population of 
10,096 perfons: Downham, Ely, St. Ives, Huntingdon, 
St. Neots, are alfo confiderable towns on this line. Den- 
vers dam and fluice, with 5 eyes or arches, was built acrofs 
the great Ou/e river, jult above the entrance of the new Bed- 
forde-river, in the year 1651 5 in 1713, the water having 
undermined three of the arches, they were carried away, 
and were not rebuilt again until 1746. At Willington 
and others of the mills in the upper parts of this navigation, 
there is a kind of felf-acting fluices in ufe, which fall down 
to let the water pafs freely over them, when the water ina 
flood rifes above a certain height ; the locks on this part of 
the navigation are of wood, the towing-path has {tiles 
near it, and is frequently interrupted as before mentioned. 
In November 1790 a dry dock in Lynn,conneting with this 
river, was opened, being the firlt work of the kind which had 
been erected for the accommodation of that port. About 
the year 1780, a cut, of about 14 mile in length, was made 
from this river, in Willington, to the turnpike road in Cople, 
where a houfe and conveniencies for a wharf were built 
(now the Dog ale-houfe) at a great expence; but the con- 
fent of the proprietor of the Ou/e navigation, who holds it 
under a particular grant from the crown, couid not after- 
wards be obtained for'this cut being ufed as a navigation. 
In 1785, and again in 1802, the London Lynn and Norwich 
canal was propoled to join this river at Lynn. And in 
1792, the Leicefer and London was propofed to join and 
crofs it at Bedford. 

Ouse (Little) River. This river (often called the 
Brandon) has its courfe nearly eaft, for about 20 miles, be- 
tween the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk : it is not greatly 

elevated in any part: its objects are the import ot coals, 
deals, and ‘the export of agricultural produéts. Brandon 
and Thetford are confiderable towns on this river, which 
‘commences in the great Ou/e, at Rebeck, and terminates at 
the town of Thetford, to which place boats with 14 or 15 
-chaldrons of coals in each could come up in the year 1649. 
The lower part of this river for feveral miles is embanked on 
both fides, through the fens. In the year 1789, this navi- 
gation was propofed to be joined at Hifs near Wilton by 
the intended Bi/hop/fortford and IVilion canal. 

Ouse River (York). AG 23 Henry. VIII.—The 

- general direCtion of this river is nearly north-welt for about 
48 miles, between the Eatt, Weft, and North Ridings and 
Ainfty Liberty in Yorkfhire ; it is not very greatly elevated 
in any part ; its objects are the trade and fupply of the city of 
York, and of the immenfely populous and trading diltricts 
in the Weit Riding. At Goole-Bridge it is joined by the 
Don river; at Armyn, by the Ayre and Calder navigation ; 
at Barnby, by the Derwent river ; at Selby, by a cut of 
the Ayre and Calder navigation; near Cawood, by the 
‘Wharfe river; and at York, by the Fo/s river. York is the 
23d Britifh town, with a population of 16,145 perfons. 
‘Howden, Snaith, Selby, and Cawood are alfo confiderable 
places on or near this river; which commences in the Humler 
river at Trent-fall (the junction of the Zrent river) to the 
Yore river at Linton. Ships of 150 or 160 tons burthen come 
up to Armyn; and fmaller mafted veffels to York city. By 
a licence of Richard II. the corporation of York are re- 
quired to maintain certain bridges on the upper part of this 
river. Inthe year 1795, a large wooden draw-bridge, of 
13 openings, was built by Mr. William Feffop over this river 
at Selby, under an act of parliament. In 1769, the Selby 
end Leeds canal was propofed to conne&@ with this river at 
Selby. im 
Vor. VI. 


Oxrorp Canar, Aag, 15, 26, 44, and 39 of Geo. 
WIL.—The general direétion of this canal is nearly north, by 
w very crooked courfe in its northern half, of gx miles, in 
the counties of Oxford, Warwick, and Northampton ; it 
crofles the grand-ridge by a tunnel, and. ite northern part 
{kirts along near to it on the weftern fide for many miles; 
its objeéts were a communication between the midland canals 
and the metropolis, (but a much nearer route is now opened 
by the Grand- Funélion canal,) the fupply of the northern 
parts of Oxfordthire with coals, the export of farming pro- 
ducts, &c. At Woolvercot is a cut of about { mile (be 
longing to the duke of Marlborough), by which a commanj- 
cation with the Thames and J/is navigation at Godttow is 
effected. At Napton the Warwick and Napton caval joins 
this; and at Braunfton the Grand-Fundion canal joins. 
Coventry is the 24th Britith town, with a population of 
16,034 perfons ; and Oxford is the 38th, with 11,694 per- 
fons. Woodltock, Deddington, Banbury, Southam, Da- 
ventry, and Rugby are alfo confiderable towns on or near 
to this line of canal ; which commences in the Thames and Jfis 
navigation at Badcock’s Garden on the weft fide of Oxford 
city, and terminates in the Coventry canal at Longford. At 
Hillmorton and at Napton are (hort cuts, of about ta mile 
each, to the fteam-engines belonging to this company. 
From the Thames and Lfis at Oxford to Banbury, 274 miles, 
is a rife of 116 feet by 18 locks (including 2 weir-locks and 
an entrance lock from the Ifis); thence to Claydon, 72 
miles, isa rife of 774 fect by 12 locks ; thence (through 
the Fenny-Compton tunnel) the fummit pound continues to 
Martton-doles wharf ro$ miles, and level ; thence to Nap- 
ton on the hill 2 miles, is a fall of 554 feet by 9 locks ; 
thence to Hillmorton, 162 miles (ia which the Warwick and 
Napton and the Grand~Fun@ion join), i3 level ; thence in ta 
mile is a fall of 19 feet by 3 locks; thence to the Coventry 
canal at Longford, 264 miles, is level. The two fhort cuts 
to the engines, and that at Woolvercot, are level. This canal 
is 28 feet wide at top, 16 feet at bottom, and 45 feet deep, 
except the fummit pound, which is made 6 feet decp in 
order to act asa refervoir; the locks are 743 feet long, and 
7 feet wide. At the toll-houfe near Longford isa ftop- 
lock, to prevent the Coventry canal in dry feafons, from 
lowering the water in the long pound on this; from which 
long pound an engine at Hillmorton pumps water into the 
Brauntton pound, by means of a feeder ; and out of this laft 
pound by means of a fough. Another engine at Napton 
pumps into the fummit pound, which is alfo fed by three 
refervoirs. ‘The number of ftone and brick bridges on this 
line is 188, and of wooden, f{wing, draw, and foot bridges 
66. ‘The Fenny-Compton tunnel is 1188 yards long, 9% 
feet wide, and 154 feet high. At Newbold is a tunnel 125 
yards long, made under the church-yard and ftreet, 16 feet 
high, and 124 feet wide, with a towing-path through it. 
At Wolfhamcote, alfo, there is a fhort tunnel. At Ped- 
lars-Bridge near Brinklow is an aqueduét bridge of 12 
arches, of 22 feet fpan each. At Cosford on the Swift 
river, and at Clifton on the Avon, are others of 2 arches 
each; at Wolfhamcote, Adderbury, and Hampton-Gay, 
are other fmaller aqueducis. Mr. Fames Brindley made the 
furvey for this canal in September 1768 ; in Auguit 1769 
he began the work near Longford ; and in 1775 it wascom- 
pleted from thence to the Napton locks; when 122,300). 
having been expended, the works ftood fiill for want of 
money until 5th April 1786, when they were refumed ; 
on the 31ft of March 1778 the line was opened north- 
ward to Banbury ; and on the rf of January 1790 the whole 
was completed. Mr. Fames Barnes was employed to execute 
fome of the digging of this part. This company have beer 
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authorifed to raife, by their different ads, 330,000l.; the 
amount of their fhares is rool. each. In January 1800 
thefe are faid to have fold for 194l., and in 1$02 for 2751. 
each ; the Grand-Fundion company being bound to make 
wp the tolls hereon to 10,0001. annually, (if the works are kept 
in order) on condition of this company taking only certain 
roods pafling to or from that canal, (fee Phillips’s 4to. 

Hi. Abend. p. 22.) and agreeing to widen about 35 miles of 
arge boats may pafs north of 
Jrand- Funation company fhall re- 
sad the Coventry company. The rates 

: complicated ; they will be found in 
‘vigation, pages 59, 74, and 80. For par- 
wt. the company are to fix {pecific rates 
their printed tonnage tables. Coals from the inland pits 
rere not allowed, by the firft at above, to come nearer to 
ondon than Oxford; but by the 3d a@, this was extended 
I and the Kennet navigation; and in the year 
300 this company offered 2s. per ton as a premium on coals 
ced certain diftances from their canal into Berkfhire, &c. 
arrow barges ufed on this canal feldom venture down 
-ames to London, but goods are generally fhifted at 
«ford into the Thames-barges. About the year 1792 the 
Stratford and Croperdy canal was propofed to join this at 
Croperdy ; and, at'the fame time, a canal from Hampton- 
Gay i) Ifleworth was intended, to join this at Hampton- 
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PARNEL’S Cana. This fhort canal, or rather water- 
jevel, has nearly a north dire€tion for about 3 a mile in the 
valley north of St. Auftle, (near the fouth coatt of Corn- 
wall) one mile above that town ; it commences within an im- 
men(e. excavation of great depth, and open to day, which 
has, by the work of ages, been made in a rocky hill 
abounding with tin ore. It is tunnelled through the folid 
rock for 200 yards or more, ona level to the furface of the 
hill, and proceeds forwards thereon to the top of an inclined 
plane, of about 50 feet fall, where the boats are raifed up 
an end by a windlafs to fhoet out the ore, as already de- 
{cribed on St. Columb canal. At the bottom of the plane 
the ore is loaded into carts, to be carted to the ftamping- 
mills. Small {quare-headed boats are ufed, and four or five 
of them are linked together to be fhoved through the tun- 
nel, by. means of chains which are fixed along its fides for 
that purpofe, and they are afterwards towed along the canal 
to the head of the plane. This canal, tunnel, and plane, were 
made at the expence of Mr. Parnel, who owns the mine, 
about the year 1770, before which the ore was drawn up to 
the top edge of the pit or mine, and carted from thence. 
Parret River. The courfe of this river is nearly fouth- 
eait for about 5 miles, in the county of Somerfet ; it is not 
greatly elevated ; its objeéts are the import of coals, and the 
export of agricultural produéts. Langport is the only con- 
fiderable town near this navigation. It commences in the 
Tone and Parret navigation at Borough-Chapel, and ter- 
minates in the Jvelcheffer and Langport navigation, a little 
elow Langport. 
: Brie woes stCanaL. Aéts 34, 40, and 45 of Geo. III. 
—The general dire€tion of this canal and rail-way is nearly 
fouth-eat for 21 miles, in the counties of Chefter and 
Derby ; its fouthern end is very confiderably elevated, and 
terminates on, or very near to, the Grand- Ridge ; its prin- 
cipal object is the export of the Peak-Foreft lime, and of 
coals from the neighbourhood of this canal. Afhton-under- 
line, Stockport, and Chapel-le-Frith are confiderable towns 
on or near this line ; which commences in the Manchefter 
Afton and Oldham canal, at Duckenfield, (near to the ter- 
mination of the Huddersfield canal,) and the canal terminates 


at the bafon and lime-kilns in Chapel-Milton, whence a rail- 
way proceeds to Loads-knowl lime-ftone quarries in the 
Peak. The line of the canal is15 miles in length, and of the 
rail-way 6 miles; there is a cut of 4 a mile to Whaley- 
Bridge, and a rail-way branch of 14 mile to Marple. Over 
the Merfey river, near Marple, is a grand aqueduét bridge 
of 3 arches, each 6o feet fpan and 75 feet high, the whole 
height of the ttru€ture being near 100 feet, which was built 
in the year 1799. (This bridge we have before, by mif- 
take, when treating of Aqueduéts, mentioned as being on the 
Manchefter Afbton and Oldham canal.) Mr. Benjamin 
Outram was the engineer, and the works were completed on 
the 1ft of May 1500. The company were authorifed to 
raife, by the firft a&, 150,000l., each fhare being 1ool., 
which in 1802 bore a premium of 10 percent. It has been 
faid, on feveral occafions, that this canal and rail-way were 
completed at 10 per cent. under the original eftimate, and 
that the 2d act authorifed the company to raife any unlimited 
fum that they might want, in which there certainly were 
miftakes, becaufe the a& of the laft feffions was for raifing 
a further fum of money. For the rates of tonnage and 
wharfage, fee Phillips’s 4to. Hiflory, App. p.155. Mine- 
waters may be ufed for the fupply of this canal, but only 
the flood-waters of the rivers. 

PenTLanD Firtn. This ftreight has nearly a weft di- 
reCtion between Caithnefs county, at the north-eaftern ex- 
tremity of Scotland, and the Orkney iflands. This, though 
a rocky and dangerous paflage, is much frequented by fhips, 
on account of being the firlt paflage which prefents itfelf for 
fhips in going northward, between the Eaft and Weft Seas, 
or German Ocean and Infh Sea. The Javerne/s and Fort- 
William canal, now cutting a great way fouth of this for the 
ufe of fhips, is expeted much to leffen the ufe of this firth. 
Serabfter road-ftead, on the fide of this firth, is a harbour 
much frequented by fhips in blowing weather. Thurfo har- 
bour in Caithnefs, on the fouthern fide of this firth, has a 
pier now building, and its harbour improving, under an aét 
of 42 of Geo. III. 

Porsrock Canat. AQ& 37 of Geo. IIl.—The general 
dire€tion of this canal is nearly fouth-eaft for about § miles 
in Cornwall, near its north-welt coaft; it is not greatly 
elevated ; its objects are the import of coals, and the export 
of itone and agricultural products. _ Bodmin is a confiderable 
town near it. It commences at Guinea-port, near Wade- 
bridge, in the Camel river, and terminates at Dunmeer 
Bridge and Stoney Lane, in the parifh of Bodmin, having a 
collateral cut of 4 a mile to Ruther Bridge, in the fame 
parifh. At Guinea port and at Stoney-Lane Bridge large 
and convenient bafors and warehoufes are intended. Mr. 
Fohn Rennie and Mr. Murray are the engineers. ‘'Fhis eom- 
pany may raife 18,o00l. in Sol. fhares. A feeder from the 
Camel river and any fprings within 2u00 yards may alfo be 
taken for this canal. 

Poort Harsour. This fpacious inlet or harbour has 
nearly a weft courfe for about 9 miles, in the couuty of Dor- 
fet ; the tide flows into every part of its various branches 
and inlets, and round Brankfea ifland, which is in the middle 
of it; its objet, befides the general trade and fupply of the 
neighbourhood, is the export of a fine potter’s clay found 
near to Corfe Caftle, in the ifle of Purbeck, and paving- 
ftones and free-ftone from thence. Poole, Wareham, and 
Corfe Caftle are confiderable towns near this harbour, which 
commences in Studland Bay and terminates at Wareham 
Bridge : a branch proceeds about 24 miles north to Creek- 
Moor. In 1797 feveral improvements in this harbour were 
in contemplation. 

Portsmouth Harsovur. This inlet or harbour has 

nearly 
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wearly a north courfe, for about 5} miles, in [lamphhire ; the 
tide ae through it, and the depth of water in molt parts 
of it is fufficient for the large thips of the Brith navy. 
Portfmouth is the 13th Britifl 
32,160 perfons ; Gofport and Farcham are allo confiderable 
towns adjoining it. It commences at Spithead, in the Chan- 
nel, between Hampfhire and the Me of Wight, and ter- 
minates at archam Bridge, baving alfo a branch to Cotham, 
and acommunication therefrom to Lang{tone and Chichctler 
harbours. On the fhores of this harbour there are immente 
buildings and works, for the ufe and fecurity of the royal 
navy. In 1805 feveral confiderable additions were making 
to thefe works, and a bridge between Gofport and Haflar 
hofpital, which Mr. Robert Forbes. built fome years ago, 
is intended to be taken down, having proved injurious to the 
harbour. 

Portfinouth and Croydon Canal. nthe years 1802 and 
1803, a canal was in contemplation from Port/mouth Harbour 
to the Croydon Canal at that town, pafling Havant, Chi- 
chefter, Arundel, Horfham, Ryegate, and Merltham, of 
which that able engineer, Mr. Fohn Rennie, prepared plans 
and an eftimate ; but the oppofition of the land-owners, and 

-favourers of a rail-way {cheme from Port/mouth to London 
procured its rejeCtion in parhament. The fummit-level of 
this canal was to be 36 miles in length, at about 220 feet 
above the level of the fea: this was to be fed by feveral re- 
fervoirs in or near Horfham Forelt, containing in the whole 
500 acres, and 340,000,000 cubic feet of water. This 
level was to penetrate the Chalk-Hills north eatt of Merf- 
tham, by a tunnel 4} miles long, and 350 feet below the top 
of thofe hills. The eftimated expence was 721,000l., and 
So00,oo0ol. in rool. fhares was propofed to be raifed ; the ex- 
pected revenue was eftimated at 1co,oool. per annum. 
While this line was in contemplation, there was an attempt 
made by Mr. Ralph Dodd to draw the public attention to a 
different line of canal, (which Mr. Yohn Phillips laid claim 
to, as being one of the fanciful ones which he has drawn in 
the map to his 4to. Hiltory, 1791,) from Port/mouth Har- 
bour, through Southampton Water and the Lichen River, to 
Winchefter ; thence to Alresford, near to Alton and Farn- 
ham, and to the Wey river at Godalming: from near Wett- 
ley on that river, the propofed line of the Grand Surrey canal 
was to be followed to Deptford and the Z/ames river. The 
eftimate mentioned on this occafion was 348,735]. 

Portfmouth and Lendon Rail-way. 1n 1803, Mr. William 
Feffop was employed to furvey the line of a rail-way from 
Portfmouth town to the weft end of Stamford-Street, near 
Blackfriars-Bridge, London ; on the utility of which, and 
the Port/mouth and Croydon canal above, opinions were for 
fome time divided : in the end, neither of them was adopt- 
ed. The eftimated expence of this work was 400,000l. 

RamspeEn’s Canat. Act 14 Geo. I1I.—The general 
direction of this canal is nearly fouth-welt for about 8 miles, 
inthe Weft Riding of Yorkfhire ; it is not very greatly ele- 
vated ; its objects at firft were the fupply and trade of Hud- 
dersfield town, but it will fhortly have confiderable import- 
ance as part of the fhorteft line of navigation between Hull 
and Manchetter and Liverpool. Huddersfield is the 8uit 
Britifh town, with a population of 7268 perfons. This 
canal commences in the Calder and Hebble navigation, at 
Cooper’s Bridge, and terminates in the AHuddersfield canal, 
at King’s Mill near Huddersfield ; it has a rife of 563 feet 
by 9 locks. Sir Yohn Ram/fden, who is the fole proprietor 
of this canal and of Huddersfield town, in 1766 employed 

Mr, ‘ames Brindley to plan this canal; and, after his death, 
it was begun and quickly completed by Mr. Luke Holt. At 
Huddershield {fpacious warehoufes are built by the fide of this 


1 town, with a population of 


canal, to which goods intended to be there lodged may 
be carried toll-free along the part of this canal from the 
Huddersfield canal; that company guaranteeing the tolls on 
this not to be leflened thereby, Onthe whole length or any 
part of this canal, coals, flags, fates, flones, lime flones, 
and lime, are to pay a toll of 3d. per ton, and all other goods 
18, 6d. per ton, except dung and manures, which are to pafs 
free. ‘The proprietors’ profits are never to exceed 6 per 
cent. upon the monies laid out thereon, 

Reading and Maidenhead. \n 1740, a canal was propofed 
from the Thames river, at Bolter’s Lock near Taplow-Hill, 
(at the weltern termination of the Maidenhead and Tleworth 
propofed canal,) tothe Thames again, at Sunning near Read- 
ing and to the Kennet river, on which Mr. James Brindley was 
conlulted by the city of London, the diflance being near 15 
miles by the canal, and by the river above 30 miles, between 
the fame places; a barge of 120 tons being 3 days (and 
often in dry times as many weeks) in performing the voyage, 
at an expence equal to gol.; while, by this canal, it was 
calculated that a barge might at all times, except froft, per- 
form it in 6 hours, at ql. 7s. expence, including 3d. per ton 
to the truftecs asatoll. This canal was at firft propofed to 
commence at Monkey ifland in the Thames, which is 2 miles 
below Maidenhead-Bridge. No private property. was to be 
allowed in this canal, but the money was propofed to be 
railed by life annuities, out of which, and the tolls, the 
river navigation was to be improved between Bolter’s Lock 
and Sunning, without any new tolls being charged thereon ; 
and when a fufficient fund was accumulated for repairs and 
management, the tolls were to ceafe, and the canal be en- 
tirely free. 

Rissre River. The direétion of this river is nearly eaft 
for about 12 miles in the county of Lancafter; the tide 
flows through its whole length: its objeéts are the fupply 
and trade of Prefton town, and the export of coals brought 
down by the Douglas river, which joins it near Hafketh. 
Prefton is the 37th Britith town, with a population of 
11,887 perfons. This river commences with a very wide 
eftuary or mouth in the Irifh Sea, but grows very fhallow, 
fo as to be fordable at low-water, and terminates at the 
bridge at Prefton, near to the aqueduét bridge, on which 
the Lancaffer canal croffes this river. In September laft, 
(1805) it was propofed to apply for an a& for placing 
buoys, and otherwife improving the navigation of this 
river. 

Ripon Canat. A& 7 Geo. III.—The general direCtion 
of this canal is nearly N.W. by a bending courfe of about 7 
miles in the Weft, and fkirting the North Riding of York- 
fhire: its objects are the fupply of Ripon, and the export 
of agricultural products, ftone, &c. It is confiderably ele- 
vated; Borough-bridge, Ripon, and Aldborough, are con- 
fiderable towns on or near this canal, which commences in 
the Yore river at Milby, near Borough-bridge, and termi- 
nates at Ripon. 

Rocuparg Canar. Ads 34, 40, and 44 of Geo. III. 
—The general direétion of this canal is nearly N. E. by a 
bending courfe of 314 miles in the counties of Lancaiter 
and York ; it crofles the grand-ridge-4y-a deep-cutting : its 
general objets are the communicatiosy- between Liverpooi 
and Manchefter, with Halifax, Wakefield, Hull, &c. the 
export of coals, paving-ftones, &c. At Piccadilly ftreet in 
Manchetter it is joined by the Manchefler Ajhion and Old- 
ham canal. Manchetter is the 2d Britifh town, with a po- 
pulation of 84,020 perfons ; Huddersfield is the 44th, with 
10,671 perfons; Spotland the 55th, with 9,031 perfons; 
and Halifax the 58th, with 8,886 perfons. This canal 
commences in Bridgewater’s canal at Caitle-Field in Manchef- 
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ter, and terminates in the Calder and Hebble navigation at 
the bafon, wharf and warchoufes at Sowerby bridge: to 
near Hollingwood chapel there isa branch of 3 of a mile, 
and another of 4 a mile to Schvol-lane in Caftleton near 
Rochdale. From Bridzewater’s canal to Piccadilly wharf, 
and the Manchefler Afbton and Oldham canal, 1% mile, has 
arife of 754 feet; thence to the Hollingwood branch, 4¢ 
miles, bas a rife of 81 teet; thence to Failfworth brook, 2} 
miles, is level; thence to the Rochdale branch, 4} miles, has 
a rife of 120 feet ; thence to Clay-hall, 24 miles, has a rife 
of 62 feet; thence along the fummit-pound and through 
the deep-cutting to ‘l'ravis-mill, 53, is level; thence to the 
Calder and Hebble navigation, 11% miles, hasa fall of 275 feet ; 
the Hollingwood and Rochdale branches are level. From 
near Rochdale to Sowerby- Bridge there are 49 locks, (which 
are of the fame width and length as Bridgewater’s at Run- 
corn:) more than 60 bridges and 8 aqueduéts and large cul- 
verts. At Hallin’s mill is a tunnel of 70 yards in length, 
17 feet high and 21 feet wide, with a towing-path through 
it. At Dean-Head, between Littleborough and ‘Todmer- 
den, is a ftupendous deep-cutting in hard rock, fome of it 
50 feet deep. A very large refervoir is made on the wett 
fide of the fummit, and an 100 horfe fteam-engine is ufed 
to pump the water up to the fummit-pound. On a bog on 
Blackftone edge arc two other large refervoirs, one of them 
14 yards deep. Gauges for regulating the ftreams of the 
Roch, Irwell and Irk rivers, fo that only their furplus flood- 
waters are taken for the fupply of this canal, were contrived 
and ereéted by Mr. Fohn Rennie, the engineer. Steam-en- 
gines within 20 yards of the canal are allowed to condenfe 
by its water. On the 28th of December 1798, the eaft 
end of the line from Sowerby bridge to Rochdale was com- 
pleted ; on 18th September 1802, it was continued to Lome- 
fide wharf; and on 21ft December 1804, the whole line 
was completed and opened to Manchefter. This company 
are to pay a compenfation to the duke of Bridgewater for 
his warehoufes at Caftle-Field, and tothe Calder and Hebble 
company for their warehoufes at Sowerby bridge. This 
company were authorifed by their firft a& to raife 391,000. 
{the amount of fhares rool. each) and by the laft aé& they 
were authorifed to raife a large fum in addition. The rates 
of tonnage and wharfage, and the exemptions in the firit 
a&t, will be found in Phillips’s 4to. Hiflory, pages 157 and 
159, to 161; alfo, by the fecond a&, certain additions 
were made to thefe tolls. Cuts or rails-ways may be made 
to any prefent or future coal-mines near the line. In 3791 
a branch from this canal was propofed from near Todmar- 
den (104 feet below the fummit-level) to 2 miles beyond 
Colne, having a tunnel thereon of 14 mile in length, about 
3 miles N. E. of ‘Todmarden. 

-Rotner River. The general dire€tion of this river is 
nearly N.W. by a crooked courfe of about 19 miles in the 
counties of Suffex and Kent; it is but little elevated above 
the fea in any part: its objeéts are the import of coals, &c. 
and the export of oak-timber and agricultural products: near 
Rye harbour, oppofite to Pleydon-heights, it is joined by the 
Shorncliffand Rye canal. Rye, Winchelfea, Appledore, and 
"Yenterden are confiderabletowns on or near tothisnavigation ; 
‘which commences in the tide-way of the Englifh Channel near 
Rye old harbour, and terminates at Roberts-bridge ; it has a 
branch of about 25 miles to Winchelfea bridge, and fome other 
navigable branches in the level fens which furround Oxney 
Ifland, and adjoin Romney-marfh. The harbour of Rye near 
the mouth of this river, from its tendency to choak up, for- 
merly employed the abilities of captain Fohn Perry, Mr. Fohn 
Smeaton, and other eminent engineers ; and under the acts of 


2g Geo. I. and 1, 37, and. 41 of Geo. III. Several works have 


been conflruéted. Previous to the reign of Edward I., it 
is faid, that the Rother vented its waters into the fea at old 
Romney harbour, about which time a new channel was cut 
for it to fea at old Rye-harbour, which for a long time 
{coured itfcif out, and was deep enough for the ufe of large: 
veffcls, the tide flowing 24 miles up the river; but fea. 
fluices being afterwards ere€ted in improper fituations, and 
embankments made, by which (before 1698) the channel 
became too fhallow for fhips, and in 1719 it was rendered 
quite ufelefs for navigation; foon after 1721, the fluices 
above mentioned were removed, but the evil was become fo 
irreparable, that captain Perry advifed, and effeéted the 
cutting of, an entire new channel of about a mile in length, 
150 feet wide at top, and 70 at bottom, fince called the new 
harbour (from the fea, near 2 miles weft of the old harbour) 
into the channel of the Winchelfea river, and through that 
to the Rother and old harbour at Rye; this new canal 
(finifhed 14th July 1762) had about its middle part, a ftone 
fluice of two openings, one for the paflage of veffels, and 
the tide near high-water, 40 feet wide, fhut by double gates 
pointing to Landward, and another of 30 feet wide, clofed 
by 5 draw-gates, to be occafionally opened for fcowering 
the mouth of the new channel or harbour, at which there 
were two ftone piers ereéted at 120 feet apart. The upland 
and tide waters continued to have their courfe to fea by the 
old channel or harbour, and Mr. Smeaton who was confulted 
in 1763, confidently foretold, that unlefs the old channel 
was clofed up near Rye, below the entrance to the new one, 
fo as to turn the upland waters through the new harbour, it 
would be in time quite filted up, as happened fo completely 
previous to 1797, that an aé& then paffed repealing all the for- 
mer aéts relating to this new harbour, and the tonnage which 
coafting veffels had paid fince it was eftablifhed, on pafling or 
entering the fame, was transferred to Ramfgate harbour, near 
Stour river, into which fuch fhips are able to run for fhelter, 
in cafe of a ftorm coming on. Thenew Rye-harbour was in 
confequence blocked up, by a bank below the Winchelfea 
river, over which the new road between Winchelfea and Rye 
now paffes: foon after this, the Rev. Daniel Pape revived the 
ideas of Meffrs. Perry and Smeaton, with regard to the en- 
trance of the old harbour, and by the affiftance of Mr. 
Southerden, cut a new channel, or fea vent, for the river, 
about + of a mile weft of the old harbour’s mouth, and be- 
ing about } of a mile in length, before it interfe€ted the old 
harbour: at this place Mr. Pape conftruéted a dam of 
{traw, faggots, and gravel, which effectually blocked up 
the old harbour’s entrance, and forced the tide to enter and 
return, and the river waters to vent themfelves through his 
new cut (as Mr. Smeaton had in vain before recommended to 
be done with Mr. Perry’s new cut.) After which, Mr. 
Sutherland conftru€ted a pier-head on the eaft fide, and two 
jetties on the welt fide of the prefent entrance to the har- 
bour, which is now faid (fee Tranfactions of the Society of 
Arts, vol. xxii. p. 249.) to be capable of admitting fhips of 
250 and 300 tons burthen at {pring tides, which here rife 23 
feet, and the neap tides 14 feet. In December 1799, it 
was propofed to improve the navigation of this river between 
Rye and Robertfbridge, to extend the navigation of the 
Winchelfea branch to Siddlefcombe, and to. make a new 
navigable branch from Blackwall to Smallhithe near Ten- 
terden. In April 1802, this laft branch was propofed to. 
be joined by the intended Medway and Rother canal. 
Sandbach Canal. In the year 1793, acanal was propofed — 
to be made from the Severn river below Shrewfbury to the 
Trent and Merfey canal at Sandbach, with a cut to Betley, 
and another to join the Cheffer canal near Nantwich. The. 
Lernbridge and Wiasford, andthe Newport and Stone canals, - 
have - 
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have at different times been propofed through parts of the 

e tract of country. 
ted Canat. TAGs 28 of Geo. IT. and 1 of Geo, IIT. 
—The general dire&tion of this caval is nearly N.W, by fo 
very bending a courfe, that it exceeds a femicirele ; its length 
is 124 miles in the county of Lancatter; it is not very 
greatly elevated in any part: its objects are the export of 
coals and flates, and the fupply and trade of St. Hellens 
and Newton, and the copper, glafs, and other works near 
them ; near Sankey bridge it confects with, and is crofled by 
the fide-cut made in 1804 for avoiding the fhallows in the 
Merfiy between Warrington and Runcorn. Warrington is 
the 45th Britith town, with a population of 10,567 per- 
fons; Newton and St. Hellens are alfo confiderable towns 
near, or on this canal; which commences in the Merfey and 
Trwell navigation at Viddlers-ferry, and terminates near 
Suttonyheath collieries. Near the mouth of Sankey brook 
it has a fhort cut of about ¢ of a mile, forming another 
communication with the AZer/ey river; there is a branch of 
about ¢ of a mile to Penny bridge, and another of } of a 
mile to Gerrard’s bridge. From the AZerfy to Sutton heath 
is a rife of 78 feet, by 8 fix-feet locks, and 2 double 
locks of 15 feet rife each. The higheit {pring tides rife 
within about a foot of the level of the water at the firit 
lock. Veffels deeply laden were generally unable to pafs 
into or out of the AZerfey for two or three days of neap 
tides before the Merfey cut above mentioned was made. 
This canal is 48 feet wide and 57’, feet deep in water; it 
has 18 bridges, all of which are woodew fwing-bridges, even 
for the great turnpike road between Manchelter and Liver- 
pool. Between St. Hellens and Sutton-heath there is a 
fhort tunnel; the canal is fed by a feeder from Sankey brook, 
and there are provifions for enabling the farmers near this 
canal to irrigate therefrom, between the roth of October 
and ift of May annually. Mr. Fobn Lyes was the engi- 
neer, and has the honour of completing this, the fir/? Engli/h 
canal, that was attempted; it was opened between the 
Merfey and Gerrard’s bridge in the year 1760. The fum 
of money to be raifed for the purpofes of: this canal is not 
limited -in the aéts, as is done in all modern canal aéts. The 
proprietors are authorifed to take 12d. per ton on all goods 
which are navigated on any part of their canal, except lime- 
ftone, road-materials and manures, which are toll free ? 63 cu- 
bical feet of coal, cannel, charcoal, coke, or cinders, are to be 
rated as a ton, and a bufhel of coals is to be heaped meafure 

‘in a veffel 193 inches diameter outfide, and capable of con- 
taining one bufhel and onc quart of water Winchefter mea- 
fure.. In June 1797, a loaded barge was rowed 20 miles on 
this canal by a machine worked by a fteam-engine on board 
of the barge, as before mentioned. 

Selby and Leeds. 1n 1769, Mr. Yames Brindley furveyed 
the line of a canal from the Ou/e river at Selby to the Leeds 
and Liverpool canal (near to the termination of the Ayre and 
Calder navigation) at Leeds: it was propofed to pafs 
Thorp dam, near to Thorp hall, Hambleton, Hillham, 
Burton-Salmon, (where a tunnel was intended, ) near Fair- 
burn, Newton, the Fire engines, and crofs the Ayre river, 
by Thwait mill, Hunflet, and fo on to Leeds, a courfe of 
23 miles in length: the oppofition of the Ayre and Calder 
company, who were in the reign of William III. indulged 
with very high rates of tonnage, and fome other perfons, 
proved fatal to this {cheme when it came before: parliament. 


Severn River. Acts 19 Heo. VII., 23 Hen. VIII: 


and 12 and 43 of Geo. III.—The general direction of this: 


noble river is nearly north, by a crooked and bending courfe 
of about 174 miles, fkirting the counties of Somerfet, 


Gloucefter, Glamorgan, Monmouth, and Hereford, and 


through the counties of Worccfter, Salop, and Montgom- 
mery + commencing in the tide-way in the Briflol Channel, 
at Flat-Holm light-houfe, and terminating in the Montgom- 
mery canal at Welfhpool. Its northern end is confiderabl 
elevated; the trade of various kinds is very immenfe on this 
important river, and the many vavigations which conneét 
therewith. At the lower layer it is joined by the Glamor- 
ganfhire canal and Cardiff and Merthyr. Tydvill rail-way ; at 
New Amfterdam by the Sirhowy rail-way; at Nath by the 
Ufke river; (not far from its junétion with gon jal 
canal, and a branch of Sirhbowy rail-way) ; at King’s Road 
by the Bath Avon river ; at Beachley by the Wye river; at 
Berkley-Pill, Hotch-Crib, and at Gloucefter by the Glou- 
cofler and Berkley canal; at Framiload by the Stroudwater 
river and canal; at Gloucefter, on each fide of Alney Ifle, 
and at Laflington by the Hereford and Glouccfler ; at Fletche 
er’s leap with Coombe-hill canal ; at Tewkfbury by the Strat. 
ford Avon; at Diglis by the Worcefler and Birmingham ; at 
Hawford by the Droitwich canal: at Stour port by the Stour 
river and Stafford/bire and Worceflerfhire, and the Leominfler 
canals; at Coal-port and at Loads-croft near Coalbrooke dale, 
by the Shrop/hire canal; andat Shrewfbury by the Shrew/bury 
and £ile/mere canals.  Briltol is the 7th Britihh towa, with 
a population of 68,645 perfons ; Shrewfbury the 36th, with 
14,739 perfons; Worcelter the goth, with 1 1,352 perfons ; 
and Gloucefter the 72d, with 72579 perfons; Cardiff, New- 
port, Chepltow, Thornbury, Berkley, Newnham, Tewkfbury, 
Upton, Bewdley, Kiddermintter, Bridge-North, Much- 
Wenlock and Welfhpool, are alfo confiderable towns near 
to, or upon this river. The falls which this river has in 
particular parts have been mentioned in a preceding part 
of this article, as alfo a valuable experiment of 11 years: 
continuance on the floods, droughts, and frofts which 
affected its navigation ; which is unaflifled by any locks, 
fide-cuts, weirs, or other ereCtions, except the towing-paths, 
which Mr. William Reynolds begun between Coal port and 
Coalbrook-dale, in confequence of an a&t, 12 of Geo. ci Oe 
fince renewed, for making a towing-path between Coal- 
brook-dale and Bewdley bridge, and levying certain tolls 
on goods navigated on that part of the river for defraying 
the expences of fuch path, which has been fince completed; 
and in 43 of Geo. ILI. a fimilar a@ for making a towing- 
path from Bewdley bridge to the Worcefter and Birmingham 
canal at Diglis below Worcefter, which is, we believe, alfo- 
completed. The trade on the middle parts of this river is 
carried on by two forts of veffels, viz: barges 40 to 60 feet 
long with a tingle mait and f{quare fail, carrying from 20 to 
40 tons, and trows with a main and top-mait about 80 feet 
high, and fquare fails; thefe are 160 feetlong and 16 to 20° 
fect in width, and carry 40 to So tons. Some years ago, 
Mr. Fohn Wilkinfon introduced fome barges made of caft 
iron plates for navigating this river. In the 16 Geo. III. an 
act was obtained for ereGting a caft-iron bridge of one arch.’ 
(the firft ever ereGted; fee our article BripGe) over this river 
at Brofely or Madeley wood near Coalbrook-dale. -The high 
floods, in 1795, carried away a narrow and inconvenient ftone 
bridge that was at Buildwas, about: 2 miles above Madee - 
ley wood, and in 1796, a new catt-iron. bridge was erected 
in its flead, as before defcribed: by an a& of the 17 Geo. IIT. - 
a new itone bridge was ereéted over this river at Gloucefter, 
by which the navigation there was much improved. At- 
Shrew(bury the very long and curving loop of the-river is tun< ~ 
nelled through by a {mall arch for conveying water to feveral 
mills at its jun€tion again with theriver. Inthe year 1765, 
the Ternbridge and Windsford canal was proppfed to join this ~ 
river‘at Ternbridge; in 1786 the Stourbridge and Worcefer~ 
was propofed to join at Diglis; in 173, the Sandbach, and 
another 
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another canal in oppofition to the Lile/mere (called, in fome 
maps, the Eaftern Grand Trunk,) were propofed to join this 
river below Shrewfbury. In 1795, the Wel/hpool and Leomin- 
Jler was intended to joinat Welfhpool; in 1797, the Pri/iol 
and as was propofed to join, both at Gloucefter and 
at Worcefter, to this river; and, in 1801, the Severn and Wye 
rail-way was propofed to join this river at Lidney. 

Severn and Wye Rail-way. In the year 1801, a line of 
raileway was projected from the Severn river at Lidney, 
acrofs the foreft of Dean, conne@ting with the collicries 
thereon, and extending to the Wye river at Enghifh Bichnor, 
we believe. Ata meeting, on the 14th of June, 1802, the 
fouthern part of this defign was relinquifhed, and the Dean- 
Foreff vail-way was propofed in lieu of the other part. 

Suannon River, (/reland). The general direétion of this 
famous river is nearly N.E. by a crooked courfe of more than 
100 miles, between the counties of Kerry, Limerick, Clare, 
Tipperary, Galway, King’s county, Meath, Longford, Els 
phin, and Leitrim in Ireland. It commences in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, at Loop-head, and terminates at Carrick on the 
Shannon, which is 65 miles above Banagher. It is joined 
by the Grand Canal at Tormanbury, and it alfo is joined by 
the Limerick canal. Limerick, Kilalow, Clonfort, Leitrim, 
Carr, Longford, Rofeommon, Athlone, Portumny, Ne- 
nagh, Afkeaton, Clare-Abbey, &c. are conliderable towns 
on or near to this river. About the year 1750, the im- 
provement of the navigation oa this river was attempted, by 
the erection of fluices with gates on its tream, for damming 
up and making flafhes for the boats to pafs through with. 
The Irifh parliament, at different periods, between 1753 
and 1771, granted feveral fums of the public money, 
amounting to 39,1601. for the improvement of this naviga- 
tion. It was not until about March 1804, that the upper 
part of the navigation on this river was completed. 

SHorncLiIFF AND Ryt Cana. Defence a& 43 Geo. 
I1J.—The general dire¢tion of this fingular canal is nearly 
S.W. by a bending courfe of about 15 miles, through Romney 
marth in the counties of Kent and Suffex. It is fo nearly 
level with the fea as to require no locks but the tide-locks at 
its extremities. Its objects, befides aiding the defence of 
this part of our coaft, 1s the import of coals and fea-beach 
for road-making ; the export of farming products, and im- 
prowing the drainage of the marfh: Hythe, Rye, Appledore, 
and Folkftone are confiderable towns near this line; which 
commences in the tide-way of the Englifh channel at Shorn- 
cliff battery near Hythe, and terminates in the tide-way of 
the Rother river oppofite Pleydon Heights near Rye. This 
canal is of width and depth fufficient for veffels of 200 tons 
to navigate ; it has a military road by its fide, and is flanked 
throughout with batteries of great ftrength. This canal 
was projected by the royal military engineers, in the autumn 
of 1804; andin June laft (1805) 3000 men were faid to be em- 
ployed thereon, and before now it is, we believe, completed. 

Surewsspury Canat. AG 33 Geo. I1].—The gene- 
ral direGtion of this canal is nearly E. by a crooked courfe 
of 174 miles in length, in the county of Salop « its eaftern 
end is greatly elevated, and at no great diftance from the 
grand-ridge on its weftern fide ; its objects are the export of 
coals from its eaftern end, for the fupply of Shrewfbury, and 
fupplying the fame with farming products, and the country 
with lime and manures; at Wombridge it is joined by the 
Ketley canal. Shrewfbury is the 36th Britifh town, with 
14,739 perfons. This canal commences in Caftle Foregate 
bafon, at the town of Shrewfbury, (near to the Elle/mere 
canal, with which it may be joined by mutual confent,) and 
terminates in the Shrop/bire canal above Wrockandire-wood 


plane near Oaken-gates. From Shrewfbury to Langdon, 


near 12 miles, is levels thence to near Wombridge, 4} 
miles, is a rife of 79 feet, by locks ; thence is an inclined plane 
of 75 feet rife, and near ¢ of a mile in length, to the Ketley 
canal ; thence (along the part which was purchafed by this 
company of Mr. William Reynolds for 840]. being half af 
what it coft) to the Shrop/hire canal, 1 mile, is level. The 
locks on this canal are contrived in two divifions by doors, 
which draw up, out of a recefs formed for them below the 
locks, fo that a long narrow canal boat of the ufual conftruc- 
tion, or two or four {maller and narrow flat-bottomed boats 
adapted to the inclined-plane, can pafs the fame without 
unneceflary wafte of water. Near Atcham is a tunnel of 
97° yards in length, and ro feet wide, which has a towing- 
path 3 fect wide through it, conftru@ed of wood, and 
fupported on bearers from the wall, fo as not to diminifh the 
water-way. At Long is along embankment and an aque- 
du bridge, or rather trough of catl iron, over the Tern 
river, 62 yards long, and 16 feet above the level meadows, 
of which we l:ave already given a defcription in this article ; 
at Roddington are another embankment and a common aque- 
duct bridge, 21 feet above the furface of the Roden river, 
over which the canal paffes, and at Pimley there are another 
embankment and aqueduct of lefs height and width than the 
former ones. At Wombridge there is a double inclined. 
plane of 223 yards in length, and 75 feet perpendicular rife, 
up one of which, empty or partly laden boats are drawn by 
the aid of a ftcam-engine, or by the defcent of a loaded boat 
at the fame time on the other, as we have before defcribed. 
Mr. Thomas Telford and Mr. William Reynolds were the 
engineers employed or confulted on the conftrudtion of the 
works on this canal. In March 1796, the Long aquedué&t 
was finifhed ; and in February 1797, the whole line was 
completed and opened. This company was authorifed to 
raife 79,0001. the amount of each fhare being 100]. The 
rate of tonnage is 2d. perton per mile on all goods, and 1d. 
per ton for paffing the inclined-plane ; manures, except lime, 
being exempt on the pounds, but not to pafs the locks 
when the water is 4 an inch under the lock-weirs. The 
profits of this concern are not to exceed 8 percent. on the 
capital, after which the toll on boats for paffing the plane 
is to be tirft lowered cr taken off. The aé in providing for 
the purchafe of 1 mile of Mr. Reynolds’s Ketley canal as 
above, requires him to pay 2d. per ton per mile afterwards 
for navigating the fame, as above. Lefs than 8 tons ina 
boat, except in returning, is to be paid for as fuch. 
SurcpsHirE Canar. Act 28 Geo. III.—The general 
direction of thts canal, or rather fyftem of water-levels and 
inclined-planes, is nearly north, about 73 miles, 1g the 
county of Salep: its northern end is greatly elevated, and at 
no great diftance from the grand-ridge on its weftern fide ; 
its objects are the export of coals and iron, and the carrying 
up of lime-ftone. It communicates near Oaken-Gates with 
the Shrew/bury canal ; it has no large town near it. It com- 
mences in the Severn river at Coal-Port, (a new town elta- 
blifhed by the late sexcellent Mr. William Reynolds, whofe 
rapidly increafing manufactories in the year 1800 employed 
400 perfons, ) and terminates in the Donnington-Wood canal 
at Donnington-Wood. It has a branch from Southall Bank, 
which proceeds to Brierly Hill neaf Coalbrook-dale (22 
miles), and thence is continued by an inclined plane and rail- 
way below, to the Severn at Loads-Croft, near the Brofley 
iron bridge. There is alfo a fhort rail-way branch to Horfe- 
Hay iron works. At the Severz river at Coal Port (formerly 
called Sheep-wafh Meadow) there is a flood-lock, which rifes 
fufficient to clear the highelt floods in the river, parallel to 
which the canal proceeds on a level, 2 of a mile, to near 
Hay, where is au inclined plane of 350 yards long and 207 
feet 
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feet perpendicular rife ; thence to near Windmill Iarm, 14 
mile, is level canal, where is another inclined plane of 600 
yards in length, and 126 feet “fel aay rile ; thence to 
the Brierly branch at Southall-Bank, 2} miles, is level 
canal ; thence to the Shrew/dury canal at Oaken-Gates, 3 
miles, is level ; thence to near Wrockardine-Wood, 14 mile, 
is alfo level: at this place is a third inclined plane, of 320 
yards in length and 120 feet perpendicular fall ; thence to the 
Donnington- Wood canal, 100 yards, is level. The boats are 
fhallow, and carry 5 tons. ‘here are no locks on this canal, 
which is fupplied with water by two {mall refervoirs which 
lie above the canal, and two others below its level, the water 
therefrom being pumped up by the fteam engines belonging 
to the inclined planes; the waters which are lifted from the 
mines contribute alfo materially to the fupply of the different 
lengths of canal. The three great inclined planes at Hay, 
Windmill, and Wrockardine, have each a fhort inclined 
plane defcending from their tops into the upper canals, up 
which the boats, on a proper wheeled carriage, are dragged 
by the fteam-engines, working the wheels, drums, and ropes, 
and are, by the afcent of another boat, or the operation of a 
brake-wheel, let cafily down the long plane, as has been 
particularly defcribed already in this article. At Brierly- 
Hill the crates or iron bafkets of lime-ftone were drawn up, 
and the coals in boxes were let down, through perpendicular 
fhafts, 120 feet deep, by ropes winding on a drum above ; 
but feveral years ago this plan was laid alide, and an inclined 
plane, fimilar to the three others above, except that it has 
no fleam-engine, has been adopted, as before mentioned. 
Six boats have been paffed down, and as many taken up, 
the Windmill plane of 600 yards long, in the courfe of a 
fingle hour ; the fteam-engine and 3 men only being em- 
ployed. It is faid that only 3d. 1s charged for letting down 
a loaded boat, and empty ones are returned gratis. Mr. 
William Reynolds and Mr. Henry Williams were the en- 
gineers; and the works were completed, and the canal 
opened in the year 17923 it is faid to have coft only 
47,5001. The rate of tonnage is 2d. per ton per mile on 
all kinds of goods. In the year 1797, the tolls produced a 
net profit of 6 per cent. on the capital. 

Sirnowy Rait-way. A@ 42 Geo. III. (for AMon- 
mouth/hire canal).—The general direCtion of this rail-way or 
tram-road is nearly N. W., for about 28 miles, in the coun- 
ties of Monmouth, and of Brecknock in South Wales: its 
northern end is much €levated: its object is the export of 
coals and iron from the rich mineral country through which 
it paffes: at Court-y-billa farm, and at Rifca, it is joined by 
railway branches of the Monmouth/bire canal. Newport is 
a coniiderable town near its fouthern extremity: it com- 
mences at the Ujfke river, near Pill-Gwenlly (oppofite the 
commencement of the Monmouth/bire canai), and terminates 
at Trevil lime-ftone quarries, in the parifh of Llanguinider ; 
and it has a branch to Rumney union iron works; the line 
pafling through Sirhowy and Tredegar iron works, and 
through Tredegar park; it was faid alfo, that a branch of 
the rail-way was to be conducted from near Tredegar park 
to the meadows near the Severn river, where a new fea-port 
town, to be called New Amfterdam, was laid out and begun. 
This company were authorifed to raife 45 ,ocol., the amount 
of their fhares being: 1ool., and they have engaged to pay 
trol. annually to the Monmouth/bire caual company, on 
condition of their conftruéting the firft 9 miles of this tram- 
road neareft to Ufke ; fir Charles Morgan is to make 1 mile 
in length of the fame through his park at Tredegar, and 
receive the tolls thereon; and, Mefirs. Samuel Homfray, 
Richard Fothergil, Matthew Monkhoufe, William Thompfon, 
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William Forman, and other iron-mafters, are Ifo to con- 
flruét particular parts of this concern. It was provided, 
that if thefe feveral parties failed to execute their feveral 
parts of the line, previous to Michaelmas day 1803, that the 
act, as far as relates hereto, fhould be void. A new turn- 
pike road is made by the fide of this rail-way for 21 miles: 
the afcent of the rail-way is fo eafy and regular that one 
horfe can draw 10 tons down the line, and return with the 
empty trams. A new town was laid out and begun at 
Tredegar new iron works, near Sirhowee. 

Stearorp Navication. Act 32 Geo. I1].—The ge- 
neral direétion of this navigation is nearly weit, for about 
12 miles, in the county of Lincoln; it is but little elevated 
above the fea, the greater part of it being embanked on both 
fides through level fens: its objects are the fupply of Slea- 
ford and the furrounding country with coals, deals, &c., 
and the export of farming produce. ‘TVatterfliall and Slea- 
ford are canfiderable tows near this navigation. It com- 
mences in the old Witham river at Chapel-rill (not far from 
the commencement of Hornca/lle canal), and terminates at 
the caftle-caufeway near Sleaford. he locks are 60 feet 
long, and 15 feet wide in the clear; the width of the 
canal 1s 30 feet at top, 18 at bottom, and four feet deep, 
except the fummit pound from Haverholm mill to Sleaford, 
which is to.be 5 feet deep, to make a referve of water, 
which is to be fupplied from the fens above the naviga- 
tion in New Sleaford. This company was authorifed to 
raife 23,000 1., the amount of fhares 1001. each. The tolls 
are various for different parts of the line. See Phillips’s 4to. 
Hifory, Appendix, p26. Lime, mamzres, and road-ma- 
terials pay only half the rates of other articles. The profits 
of this concern are limited to 8 per cent. and after 10001. 
is accumulated as a fund for contingencies, the tolls are to be 
lowered. This company are to join with the Horncaflle 
canal company, in the expence of improving the old Witham 
river between Lincoln high bridge and the F2/s-dyke navi- 
gation at Brayford-Meer; in confequence of which only 
half the ufual tolls on the old Witham are to be taken, on 
goods pafling to or from thefe navigations. 

Sonam Lope. The direétion of this navigable cut or 
lode is nearly S.E., for about 4 miles, and is embanked 
through the level fens in Cambridgefhire: it commences in 
the great Ou/e river, near Barway chapel, and after paffing 
through Scham-Meer, terminates at the town of Soham >. 
its objects are the fupply of coals, &c. to Soham, and the 
export of farming products. 

SomERSETSHIRE Coat Canar. Adts 34,36,and 42 Geo. 
II1.—The general direétion of this canal is nearly S, W., for 
about ro miles, befidesa principal branch of 74 miles nearly 
parallel thereto, in the county of Somerfet: its weftern ends 
are confiderably elevated: its objet is the export of coals 
from the mines north of Mendip hills. Bath is the r2th Bri- 
tifh town, with a population of 32,200 perfons, and Bradford 
the 78th., with 7,302 perfons, which are the only large towns 
near this canal; which commences in the Kennet and Avon 
canal, at Monkton Coombe, and the main or Dunkerton line 
of canal terminates at Paulton; but a rail-way continues it for- 
wards to T'yning ; the Radftock line or branch of canal pro-. 
ceeds from the laft at Mitford mill, and terminates at Rad-. 
ftock town; but a rail-way continues it forwards to Wel- 
ton colliery ; there are alfo rail-way branches from this line 
to Radftock colliery, and to Smallcombe and Clandon col- 
lieries: from the main or Dunkerton line, there are rail-way 
branches to Mearns, Amefbury’s, Britton’s, Salifbury’s, and 
Radford collieries. From the Kennet and Avon canal to 
Mitford mill is level, thence the main or Dunkerton line 
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rifes 135 feet by 22 locks,» The Radftock line rifles about 
the lame height from Mitford mill. The boats ufed are 
92 feet long, and 7 feet wide. About July 1796, Mr. 
Robert Weldon began the erection of one of his diving or 
caiflon locks at Coombe-Hay, for pafling the boats 
through a perpendicular fhaft, either in afcending or de- 
{cending. In November 1797, this apparatus was in fufh- 
cient forwardnefs for the caiffon to be funk and raifed again 
in the fhaft; and, in May 1798, a trial was made of this 
contrivance, fo fuccefsful, that the inventor then offered to 
undertake to pafs 1500 tons of goods in 12 hours through 
this 45 feet rife or fall, without the lofs of any conliderable 
quantity of water, and with the aflitlance of only one man, 
befides the bargemen, to work the machinery. Thefe fair 


prof{pects were, however, blafted, by the bulging of the walls’ 


of the fhaft, as we have already mentioned, in defcribing 
this contrivance ; and inclined planes were couftructed ‘at 
this place for letting down boxes full of coals, the defcent 
of which, by means of ropes and wheels, drew up the 
boxes, either empty, or in part loaded with other goods: 
the delay and expence of this method being highly com- 
plained of, about September 1802, a new fubfcription was 
fet on foot, and encouraged by the Kennet and Avon and 
Wilts and Berks companies, for fubttituting locks, 22 of 
which were completed, and opened on the 5th of April laft 
(1805). Mr. Fobu Rennie, Mr. William Bennet, Mr. Charles 
Wedge, and Mr. William Smith were the engineers confulted. 
or.employed upon this canal, which, in January 1801, was 
completed from Dunkerton to feverai of the coal mines, and 
which, (after 4 miles of land carriage,) had the effect of 
lowering coals at Bath from 14d. or 15d. per cwt. to gd. or 
tod. This company was authorifed to raife 185,00o0l., 
the amount of fhares 100]. each. Before undertaking any 
of the rail-way branches to the collieries, this company: might 
require fecurity from the owners of fuch collieries, that the 
tolls thereon fhould produce, or be made up, to a certain 
rate of intereft on the coft of fuch branches. The profits 
of this concern are not to exceed 10 per cent.; but after 
1oo0ol. is accumulated and placed in goverment fecurities, as 
a fund for contingencies, the tolls on coals are to be lowered. 
Hufbandry and pleafure boats 12 feet long and 5 fect wide 
may be ufed toll free on the pounds, or where the water 
flows wafte over the lock-weirs. A tunnel, 2 of a mile 
long, was at firft propofed near Coombe-Hay, but by a fub- 
fequent alteration of the line this was avoided. The rates 
of tonnage in the firft a&t may be feen in Phillips’s 4to. 
Hiftory, App. p. 163 and 164, including the tolls on horfes, 
cattle, fheep, &c. travelling on the rail ways; by the laft 
a&t fome of the tolls were increafed. Dunkerton mill was 
-purchafed by this company, and fteam-engines were erected 
‘to pump up water for fupplying the upper pounds. In fe- 
veral places this canal was cut through rata difpofed to flip, 
but by the fmall tunnels or foughs which Mr. William Smith 
conftrudted, for draining off the fprings, the fame was 
prevented. On the 3d of May, 1804, a fudden and great 
flood happened, which required, it was faid, fome of the 
-banks of this canal to be cut in proper places, to give vent 
to the water. 
SovTHAMPTON AND Sarispury Canat. Acts 35 and 
4o of Geo. II1I.—The general dire€tion of this canal is 
nearly N.W. for about 17 miles, in two detached lengths, in 
the counties of Hants and Wilts; it is not greatly elevated ; 
its objeéts are the trade between Southampton and Salifbury, 
the fupply of thefe towns, and the export of the furplus 
farming produéts of the intermediate country. This canal 
commences in the Jtchin river, at Northam near Southampton, 
nd proceeds along the N.E. fhore of Southampton water 
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to the Audover canal at Red-bridge. In the Andover canal 
(about 94 miles above Red-bridge), near Kimbridge mill, 
this canal commences again, and proceeds to the Avon river 
at Salifbury, or New Sarum. Southampton is the 68th 
Britifh town, with a population of 7,913 perfons, and 
Salifbury is the 7oth, with 7,768 perfons: Romfey is 
alfo a confiderable town near this line. The eaftern part 
of this canal, betwecn Northam and Red-bridge is level, and 
but little elevated by its tide-locks, above the tide-way in 
Ltchin river and Southampton Water ; from its fkirting along 
clofe to the fhore of the latter river, it was that that facetious 
fatirift Peter Pindar took occafion to burlefque “ Southamp- 
ton’s wile fons.”” Upon this part of the canal there is a’ 
tunnel of confiderable length clofe to, and indeed uader part 
of the north end of Salifbury town ; confiderable difficulties 
feem to have attended the making of this tunnel, owing to 
the loofenefs of the foil ; and the quick-fands at the foot of 
the cliff, by the fide of Southampton Water, have alfo proved 
a very ferious obitacle. An aqueduét is built over Shirley 
Brook ; f{prings within 1000 yards of the canal may be 
taken for its {upply, which is alfo to be aided by fome refer. 
voirs, which were begun in 1796. This company have been 
authorifed to raife 96,oool. the amount of each fhare being 
100l. Mr. Fohn Rennie is the engineer; the eaftern part 
of the canal was begun in 1796, and was faid, in 1803, to be 
nearly done, but it is not yet opened. The weftern part from 
the Andover canal at Kimbridge was completed to Deane, in 
October 1798. Stones are to be ereéted on the banks of this 
canal, at every 4 of a mile diftance. 

SoutHamepron Water. Acts 11 Henry VIL. and 18 
Henry Vili.—This noble eftuary of the Anton and other 
rivers has a N.W. direction for about 10, miles in Hamp- 
fhire. ‘The tide flows through its whole length, and through 
a branch therecf more than 5 miles in length to near 
Botley; Southampton water is navigable for large hips ; 
it commences in the channel between Hampfhire and the 
Ifle of Wight at Calfhot Caftle, and terminates near 
Red-bridge where it is joined by the Anton river (formerly 
navigable near 6 miles to Romfey), and the Andover canal 
near one of the terminations of the Southampton and Salif- 
bury canal; near Salifbury it is joined by the Jtchin river, 
(about 3 of a mile from the commencement of the Southampton 
and Salifoury canal.) In the 43d of Geo. III, an a& 
paffed for enlarging and improving the quay and harbour of 
Southampton, by building a pier and other works which 
commenced in December 1803, and have fince been pro- 
ceeding. 

STAFFORDSHIRE and WorcESTERSHIRE CANAL. Acts 
6, 10, and 30, of Geo. I11.—The general direétion of this 
canal (fometimes called the Wolverhampton canal) is nearly 
north for 464 miles in the counties of Worcelter and Stat- 
ford; its middle part is very confiderably elevated, and 
it croffes the grand-ridge without a tunnel; its trade 
in the export of coals, pottery-wares, hard-wares, &c. is 
immenfe, befides the general trade between the Severn, the 
Merfey, and Trent, which tor a long time paffed exclufively 
through it. Near to Stourton, and to Stewponey, it is 
joined by the Svourbridge canal, and at Alderfley or Auther- 
ley by the Old Birmingham canal. Woalverhampton is the 
33d Britifh town with 12,565 inhabitants, and Kiddermin- 
fter is the g5th with 6,110 perfons: Bewdley, Stourbridge, 
Penkridge, and Stafford,’ are alfo confiderable towns on or 
near to this canal; which commences in the Severn river at 
Stourport, and terminates in the Zrent and Merfey canal at 
Great Haywood. From the Severn river at Stourport, to 
the Stourbridge canal at Stewponey, 123 miles, is a rife of 
127% feet by 13 locks; thence to Tettenhall, the ie ear 
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of the fummit-pound, 11 miles, is a rife of Aa | feet by 18 
ocks ; thence to the old Birmingham canal, 14 mile, 15 bevel 5 
thence to Street-way, 8} miles, is level to the N. end of the 
fummit-pound ; thence,to the Trent and Merfey canal at 
Haywood, 134 miles, is a fall of too} feet by 13 locks, 
This canal is 30 feet wide at top, and 5 feet deep, though 
the depth of water on the lock-fills is only 4 feet. The locks 
are 74. feet long and 7 feet wide; and feveral of them are 
built of a red kind of free-ftone ; the boats in general carry 
20 tons. At Stourport are two bafons belonging to this 
canal connected with the Severn river by flood-locks to keep 
the water in them always at one certain height. On this 
eanal are three fhort tunnels ; one is near to Stewponey, the 
other at Whitlington, and the other is an arched-way under 
part of the town of Kiddermintter; at which place there ts 
an aqueduct-bridge over the Stour river, another at Prett- 
wood on Wordfley brook, another near Milford on the Sow 
river, and another at Haywood mill over the Trent river. 
In Chillington is a large refervoir, and at Mofeley another, 
whofe waters are conveyed to the fummit-pound: by feeders 
of confiderable length. This company may make branches 
to any place within 1000 yards of the line by confent of the 
land-owners. Mr. Fames Brindley was the engineer to this 
canal, which he began in September 1766, aud finifhed in 
1772. The firft lock which this engineer erected was at 
Crompton, on this canal. This company-were authorifed to 
raife 100,000]., the amount of each fhare being tool. In 
September lait (1805), the yearly dividend on thefe was 
ftated to be 24]. The rates of tonnage are ftated (in Mr. 
Fohn Cary’s excellent work with maps, now publifhing in 
numbers, on Inland Navigation,) to be 14d. per ton (24colb.) 
per mile on all kinds of articles except lime and lime-ftone, 
which pay only 3d. per ton ; and paving and road materials, 
and manures for adjoining lands which are to pafs toll free 
on the pounds, and through the locks when the water flows 
over the lock-weirs. By the Dudley a& (16 Geo. III.), 
eoals brought from that canal and carried on this may be 
charged 2d. per ton per mile, but commiffioners may autho- 
rife lowering this toll. The ufual charge made by barge- 
men in 1796 for freight (including the company’s tonnage) 
was, for perifhable goods 24d. per ton per mile, and for 
heavy unperifhable goods 2d. In 1802, a tunnel § feet in 
diameter and 135 feet long, compofed of cylinders of catt- 
iron, was laid under the river Penk near this canal for 
draining a morafs of 500 acres. In the laft feflions (45 Geo. 
III.) application was made by this company for a new act, 
to raife the tolls in order to make new locks, the old ones in 
fome places being decayed and nearly worn out, and for 
making fome new rail-way branches. The Stour river between 
Stourport and Stourton, by the fide of this canal, was made 
navigable feveral years ago, but the works thereon were foon 
after deftroyed by a great food. In the prefent month (No- 
vember 1805), a rail-way branch from Latherford in Sharef- 
hill is propofed, to Mr. Henry Vernon’s collieries in Buth- 
ury. 
, earesie ss anD Keapsy Cawar. Adts 33 and 38 
of Geo. III. The general dire@tion of this canal is nearly 
W..; for 15 miles in the counties of Lincoln and York, it 
has its courfe through level fens and is but little elevated 
above the level of the fea ; its objeéts are the import of coals 
and export of agricultural produce, with a better drainage 
of the country through which it paffes. Thorne is the only 
confiderable town near this line ; which commences in the 
Trent river at Keadby, and terminates in the Don river at 
Fifhlake near BE eri having alfo a branch 1 mile in 
length which joins the Dox river at Hangman-Hill in Thorne ; 
the whole is on one level, having tide or flood-lecks at its ex- 
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tremities to regulate its height notwithfanding the variable 
tides and floods in the adjoining rivers, A refervoir of § 
acres is conttruéted on Thorne Common, and the watte 
water from this canal isto be difcharged into the Trent. 
In 1762, when Mr. FYohn Smeaton was confulted about the 
drainage of Potterick Car, a navigable canal through thefe 
fens was in contemplation. ‘I'his company were authorifed 
to raife 54,200l., the amount of fhares béing rool. each. 

Stroke River. The direction of this river (fometimes 
called the Winfon) is W. for about 84 miles in the county 
of Norfolk ; it is embanked nearly its whole length through 
the fens, and is but very little abave the fea; its objeSs are 
the import of coals, deals, &c. and the export of agricultu- 
ral produéts. Downham is the only confiderable town near 
it; it commences in the Great Ou/e river between Denvers- 
fluice and Salters-Load, and terminates at Stoke-Ferry near 
the town of Stoke. 

Stort River, The general dire&tion of this river is 
almoft N.E. by a bending courfe of about 13 miles between 
the counties of Effex and Hertford ; its northern extremity 
is confiderably elevated ; its objeéts are the import of coals, 
deals, &c. and the export of farming produ€ls. Hoddefdon 
and Bifhopftortford are confiderable towns near this river; 
which commences in the Zea river near Hoddefdon, and 
terminates at Bifhopftortford. In 1785, this navigation was 
propofed to be joined at its northern end by the Bi/hopflort- 
ford and Cambridge, and in 1789, it was intended to jom the 
Bifbopflortford and Wilton at the fame place. 

Srove River (Chrifichurch.) The dire&tion of this 
river is nearly N.W. for about 35 miles in the counties of 
Hants and Dorfet ; its northern end is confiderably elevated ; 
its objects are the import of coals, deals, &c. and the export 
offarming produéts; Chriftchurch, Wimborn-Minfter, Bland- 
ford- Forum, and Sturminfter-Newton, are confiderable towns 
on this river ; which commences in the tide-way in Chrift- 
church-bay at Chriftchurch-harbour, and terminates at the 
town of Sturminfter. At Gains-crofs in Shillington-Okeford, 
it is to be joined by the Dor/et and Somerfet canal. In 1762, 
Mr. Fohn Smeaton was confulted on the intended improve- 
ments in Chriftchurch-harbour; the {pring-tides in this har- 
bour flow only 5 to 7 feet, and tle neap-tides no more than 
4 to 6 feet; and 3 hours after high water there is a fecond 
or {maller tide, which flows in the harbour from 8 to 18 
inches, being greateft at the neap-tides. In the reign of 
Charles II., a pier of 256 yards in length, was conftruéted 
of lumps of iron-ftone out of the loofe fandy-cliff near it, 
and Mr. Smeaton, in 1764, planned another pier to be built 
for the better fecurity of this harbour. 

Stour River (Harwich.) The general direétion of 
this river is nearly W. by a bending courfe for about 29 
miles between the counties of Effex and Suffex ; the firft 10 
miles is a wide eftuary through which the tide flows, the 
weftern end is not greatly elevated ; its obje&s are the im- 
port of coals, deals, &c. and the export of farming produéts ; 
Harwich, Manningtree, Neyland, and Sudbury, are confi- 
derable towns on this river; which commences in the Sjoce 
market and Ip/wich navigation (near its jun@tion with the 
German Ocean) at Harwich, and terminates at Sudbury. 

Stour River (Sandwich.) A& 7 Henry VII.—The 
general direction of this river is nearly W. by a crooked 
courfe of about 18 miles in the county of Kent; it is but 
little elevated above the fea in any part ; its objects are the 
fupply and trade of Canterbury, and the export of farming 
products. Canterbury is the 57th Britifh town with a po- 
pulation of 9,000 perfons, and Sandwich is the 93d with 
6,506 perfons, Ramfyate is alfo a confiderable place near to 
this river ; which commences in the Englifh Channel or 
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Downs at Sandwich Haven (1} mile from Ramfgate-har- 
bour), and terminates at the city of Canterbury ; the lower 
end of this river, for 14 mile in Pegwell bay, has its courfe 
through fhifting fands which are dry at low water, and 
covered at high water; it is therefore unfuited for large 
veffels to enter, and Ram/yate harbour is the only fecure retreat 
for fhips in cafe of a ttorm on this part of the coaft. ‘The 
celebrated piers which form this harbour were begun in 
1749; the fouthern pier extends 800 feet eaftward into the 
fea, it then returns northward, forming the front next the 
Downs, by a polygon of 5 fides, each 450 fect in length ; 
thefe are joined at their angles by o¢tagons of folid mafonry 
that are 60 feet acrofs ; the breadth of the pier at top in- 
cluding the parapet is 26 feet, and the whole is built of 
hewn Portland and Purbeck ftone. The entrance for fhips 
is from the north nearly, and is 200 feet wide, having a 
light-houfe with Argand’s reflecting lamps on its weft head, 
and this is conneéted with the fhore by a fimilar, though 
fhort pier, as on the fouthern fide. The area of the famous 
harbour, thus formed in the open fea, is 46 acres, and it 1s 
deep enough to receive fhips of 4 or 5co tons burthen. A 
{pacious dry-dock for the repair of fhips conne&s with this 
harbour. In a few years after the piers were completed, 
this harbour was nearly choaked with mud depofited by the 
tides. Mr. John Smeaton, who was confulted, ereCled 
a crofs-wall at the uppermoft extremity of the harbour 
with numerous fluices therein, by the drawing of which, 
after the tide has retired and left this refervoir full of water, 
the mud has been fince effe@tually fcoured out ; this excellent 
eugineer alfo extended the pier 400 fect at the head. Nearly 
300 fhips have been known at once to affemble in this har- 
bour for fhelter on the approach ofa ftorm. Ana 5 Geo. 
III., paffed for improving this harbour as above, and by 37 
Geo. III. the tonnage charged on veffels paffing the Englifh 
Channel for the fupport of Rye-harbour, was transferred 
to this harbour as before mentioned. In the years 1802 and 
1804, the Canterbury and Nicholas-bay canal was intended to 
join the Stour river at Canterbury ; and in 1802, the Med- 
qwayand Rother canalwas propofed to joinitnearthe fame place. 
Stour River (Stourbridge.) Many years ago the Stcur 
river from the Severn at Stour-port to the town of Stour- 
bridge, (pafiing the town of Kidderminfter,) about 14 miles, 
was made navigable by means of fluices, weirs, and other 
works ; but foon after there happened fo fudden and violent 
a flood as to deltroy all thefe works. The Staford and 
Worcefler, and the Stourbridge canals, have fince fupplied 
more effectually the place of this river navigation. 
SrourBRiIDGE Canat. Adéts 16 and 22d of Geo. IIT. 
The general direétion of this canal is nearly E. by a crooked 
courfe of about § miles in the county of Stafford ; its ealtern 
end is confiderably elevated, and extends within about 3 miles 
of the grand-ridge on its eaftern fide ; its obje&ts are the ex- 
port of coa!s,-iron-{tone, &c. and forming part of the com- 
munication between the Old Birmingham and the Severn, &e. 
Stourbridge and Dudley are confiderable towns near this 
line ; which commences in the Stafford/bire and Worcefler fire 
canal near Stourton and Stewponcy, and terminates in the 
Dudley canal at Black-Delph; there is a branch of near 1 
mile to the town of Stourbridge, anda branch cf 2 miles to 
Penfnett-Chafe refervoir, with a fide-branch thereto of near 
Z of a mile in Brierly parifh., From the Stafford and Wor- 
softer canal to near Stewponey, 3 of amile, isa rife of 433 
feet by 4 locks ;. thence to the Stourbridge branch, 2 miles, 
is level ; thence to the Lays, 1} mile, has a rife of 148 feet 
by 16 locks; thence to the Dudley canal, 13 mile, is level ; 
the Penfnett and Brierly branches are level with the laft or 
f{ummit-pound, and the Stourbridge branch is level. The 


width of this canal is 28 feet, and the depth of water g feet. 
The Penfnett-Chafe or Fen refervoir is 12 acres in extent, 
for fupplying the head-level of this canal. This company 
were at firll authorifed to raife 30,0001. in rool. fhares ; the 
lat aét authorifed calling upon the fubferibers for 7,500. 
more, by which their fhares are now increafed to.1 ie each, 
The rates of tonnage will be found in Mr. John Cary’s 
Inland Navigation, pages 50 and 51. Goods may be navi- 
gated on the fummit-level toll free ; and road-materials and 
manures for adjoining lands, may alfo be carried on any of 
the pounds toll free. Lefs than 15 tons are not to pafs any 
lock without confent. Side-branches may be made to the 
adjacent collieries. ‘The Worce/ler aud Birmingham company 
were bound (aét 31 Geo, I11.) to make up the profits of 
this concern to 9 per cent per annum, in cafe of their canal 
leffening the trade»hereon; but on the extenfion of the 
Dudley canal to join the WVorcefler and Birmingham, the laft 
mentioned company were exonerated therefrom, and the 
Dudley engaged (33 Geo. III.) to make up the annual 
dividend on the fhares in this concern to 121. each; but not 
to exceed 31., and this when their own canal yicided a 
dividend of 5]. per fhare. The part of this canal below 
Stourbridge fupplies the place of the river Stour navigation, 
which was deftroyed by floods as above mentioned. In 
1786, the Stourbridge and Warcefter was propofed to join this 
canal at Stourbridge ; as was alfo a branch fince propofed 
from the Worcefler and Birmingham. 

Stourbridge and Worcefer. In 1786, a canal was pro- 
pofed, and fupported by the late lord Dudley and Ward, 
from the Severna river at Diglis below Worcelter city to the 
Stourbridge canal at that place, pafling Bromfgrove; its 
propofed length was 26 miles with 772 feet of lockage, by. 
128 locks; fome tunnels and other large works were necef- 
fary; a bill for this canal paffed the commons, but was, 
rejected by the houfe of lords. 

Stover Canar. A& 32 Geo. II]. —The general direc. 
tion of this canal is nearly N.W. for 63 miles in the county 
of Devon; it is but little elevated ; its objeéts are the import: 
of coals, fhelly fea-fand and lime, as manures, and ‘the ex- 
port of potters’ clay (ufed in Staffordthire, Lancafhire, &c.). 
and a peculiar kind of imperfeét coal found in {mall quantities. 
at Bovey-Tracey ; Newton. Buthel and Chudleigh are con- 
fiderable towns near this canal, which commences in the 
tide-way in the Teign river at Newton Abbots, and termi- 
nates at Bovey-Tracey, with a branch of 54 miles to the 
town of Chudleigh. From Newton-Abbots to Newton- 
Buthel, 1 mile, isa rife of 20 feet; thence to Bovey, 5£ 
miles, is 30 feet rife; the Chudleigh branch is level. Fames. 
Templer, ef{q. is the fole proprietor of this canal, and Mr. 
Gray was his engineer. At Teigngrace, and the adjoining. 
parifhes, the furplus water of this canal has been applied to. 
the irrigating of the lands below it, a: capital improvement, 
which we are very anxious to fee more generally adopted. 

Stowmarket and Bury Rail-way. In December, 1802, it 
was ip contemplation to make a rail-way from the Stowmarket: 
and Ipfwich navigation at Stowmarket, to the Laré river at 
Bury St. Edmunds, for the purpofe of fupplying the latter 
place, and the intermediate country with coals; (the Laré. 
navigation being often interrupted by droughts in the au. 
tumn ;) and for the readier export of farming produéts. 

SrowMARKET AND Ipswicu Navication. Até&s 33- 
and 45 Geo. IJI.—The general direétion of this navigation 
(which. follows the courfe of the Orwell river) is nearly 
N.W. for about 26 miles, in the county of Suffolk, the firit: 
13 miles, to near Ipfwich, being a wide channel or-eftuary. 
in the tide-way, the remainder is not greatly elevated; its 
objects are the import of coals, deals, &c. and the export of, 
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farming prodncts ; it is joined by the Stew river near Har. 
wich. Ipfwich is the gift Britith town, with a population 
of 11,277 perfons.. Harwich, Needham, and Stowmarket 
are alfo confiderable towns near this navigation ; which com- 
mences in the German ocean at Landyuard fort, and ter- 
minates at the town of Stowmarket. ‘This company were, 
by an act prior to the above, authorifed to raife 14,3001. by 
the firft act above 15,0001. more might be raifed ; the lalt 
act was for improving the port of Ip{wich by deepening the 
fame, fo that fhips might unload at the wharfs, &e. In 
December, 1802, it was propofed that the Stowmarket and 
Bury rail-way fhould join this navigation at Stowmarket. 

Srrarrorn Cana. As 33, 35, and 39 Geo. IIL— 
The general direction of this canal is nearly N. for 234 miles, 
in the counties of Warwick and Worcefler; it is very 
confiderably elevated, and croffes the grand-vidge : its objects 
are the export of coals, lime, and paving-ttones, and as a link 
jn the great chain of canal communication ; at Kingfwood iu 
Rowington a branch of this canal conneéts with the War- 
wick and Birmingham: Stratford-upon-Avon and Henley 
are confiderable towns on or near this canal, which com- 
mences in or near the Avon river at Stratford, and terminates 
in the Worcefler and Birmingham canal at King’s Norton, 
about 6 miles from Birmingham. From near Hockley there 
is a branch 24 miles long to Tanworth quarries ; from near 
Lapworth there is another branch of 1} miles to the War. 
qwick and Birmingham canal; and from near Wilmcote is a 
branch of 4 miles to Temple-Grafton lime-works, with a 
branch of about 1 mile fromthiscutto Afton-Cantelow. From 
Stratford to near Copnas-hill, 14 mile, is level; thence to 
Wilmcote, 1 mile, has a rife of 86 feet ; thence to Prefton- 
mill, 6 miles, is level; thence to Prefton-green, 1} mile, is 
a rife of 76 feet ; thence to Lapworth-hall, 1 mile, is level ; 
thence to Hockley Heath, 2! miles, is a rife of 147 feet 5 
and thence to the Worcefler and Birmingham canal, 10 miles, 
is level ; the Tarnworth branch is level, and connects with 
the fummit-pound: the Temple-Grafton cut is level for the 
firft 24 miles, and in the next 14 mile the rife is 20 feet. Near 
Milepole hill is a tunnel of 320 yards in length ; there are 
feveral {mall aquedu& bridges ; and fome deep-cutting near 
Waring’s Green. In May 1796 the fummit-level of this canal 
fromthe Worcefler and Birminghamcanalto Hockley -heath was 
completed and opened. This company was authorifed to 
raife 225.0001. the amount of fhares rcol. The rates of 
tonnage and exemptions are very long ; fee Phullips’s 4to. 
Hiftory, Appendix, p.t11 and 112. At the junction with 
the Worcefter and Birmingham canal ttop-gates are to be 
erected, to be fhut and locked by either company, when the 
fupplies of the other canal fail in dry feafons; with the Dudley 
and Worcefler and Birmingham canals there are a number of re- 

ulationsas to tonnage, in the fecond act above (35Geo.I1I.). 
About the year 1792 the Stratford and Croperdy canal was 
propofed to join this at Stratford. 

Stratford and Croperdy. About the year 1792 a canal 
was propofed to conne& with the von river and Stratford 
canal at Stratford, and proceed to the Oxford canal at Cro- 
perdy, by a courfe of about 31 miles in length; this being 
the fouthern part of the propofed line between Dudley and 
Croperdy ; the northern part thereof being fince occupied 
by the Stratford and the Dudley canals. 

SrroupwaTer Canat. Ads 34 Geo. II. 15 Gee. 
LIT. 23 (for Thames and Severn,) and 33 and 37 Geo. Ill. 
(for Gloucefter and Berkley).—The general dire¢tion of this 
canal is about E. for 8 miles, (following nearly the courfe 
of Stroudwater river,) in the county of Gloucefter ; it is not 

reatly elevated; its objeéts are the import of coals, and 
eaing part of the firft dire& communication between the 


Severn and Thames and Tfis rivers; at Wheatenhurt cee 
Gloucefler and Berkley caval crofles and conneéts-herewith. 
Stroud is the 114th Britihh town, with a population of 
5422 perfons. This canal commences in the Severn river 
at Framiload, and terminates in the Thames and Severn 
canal at Walibridge near Stroud; from the Severn to the 
Thames and Severn, there being a rife of 108% feet: this 
canal is wide enough for the Severn river boats. The en- 
pincers were Mr. Thomas Yeoman and Mr. Robert Whitworth. 
The firft of the above aéts was for powers to raife 20,0<01, 
in 2001. fhares, intending to execute the works under the 
powers of an act of 2 Geo. II. for improving the Stroud. 
water river, but feveral expentive law-fuits put a ftop to the 
works, as we have already mentioned, vutil the fecond act 
was obtained: a double lock of 14 feet rife on this canal 
had a flipping bank of earth 20 feet high by its fide, and 
gave immenfe trouble, to prevent the walls thereof being 
bulged in, this was at laft accomplithed by the turning of twe 
dry drains of four feet diameter, between the lock and the 
bank. In 1802 the dividends on thares in this concern were 
6l. each, and their price was about 2251. ‘This canal has 
no horfe towing-path, but fliles are erected there: n, and the 
barges are hauled by men. Where this canal croffes the 
Gloucefter and Berkley, ttop-gates are to be ereéted to prevent 
this canal from lofing its water; no dues are to be taken for 
veflels crofling either of thefe canals. If, while the Glouce/- 
ter and Berkley is cutting, the navigation of this canal is 
interrupted, five guineas per day are to be paid to this com- 
pany ; veflels pafling to or from the Berkley and Gloucs/er canal 
and this, are to pay the fame tonnage as to and from the 
Severn at Framiload. This company are authorifed to take 
2s. 3d. per ton for coals which pafs through this canal, and 
on the Thames and Severn canals, but not beyond Brinfcomb 
bridge thereon, and for fuch coals as pafs eaftward of Brinf- 
comb bridge, ts. per ton. 

Stroudwater River. The a& of 2 Geo. II. paffed for 
making this river navigable between the Severn and the town 
of Stroud, a diftance of about 8 miles, as above ; but the 
oppofition of the millers and others prevented its being ac- 
complifhed, until 34 Geo. If. when Mr. Bridge undertook 
to conftruc& the navigation, without wafte of water or pre- 
judice to the mills, by means of cranes to hoift the goods in 
boxes out of the boats in one pound, and place them in 
others in the adjoining pounds, as we have Hae defcribed; 
but this feheme mifcarried, and the projectors were nearly 
ruined: at length the Stroudzater canal was conftru@ted by 
the fide of this river as above. 

Surrey Iron Ratt-way, (Northern part), A@s 41 
and 45 Geo. I11.—This, the firft public rail-way conftru@ed 
near the metropolis, has about a S.E. direétion, for 10 miles, 
in the county of Surrey: its fouthern end has a confiderable 
elevation : its objets are the import of coals and manures, 
and the export of chalk, flint, fire-ftone, fullers’-earth, and 
agricultural produéts. Croydon is the ro8th Britith town, 
with a population of 5703 perfons; Wand{worth is alfo a 
confiderable towa on this line; which commences near the 
tide-way in the river 7 4ames at Wand{worth, and terminates 
at the turnpike -houfe S. of-Croydon, in the fouthern part 
of the Surrey iron-rail-way; at the N.W. extremity of 
Croydon thé line of this rail way is but about 2 of a mile 
from the Croydon canal; from Mitcham common a branch 
goes off for about 14 mile to Mr, Shipley’s fkinning mill at 
Carfhalton ; and, to Meffrs. Were and Bur/b’s oil-mill, about 
+ of a mile, there is another branch at Garrat-lane. This 
rail-way has nowhere a greater afcent than about x inch in 
to feet: it is double throughout, with numerous crofling 
places for the carriage out of one road or track into the 
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other; of thefe we have already given a particular account, as 
alfo of the contrivances for fhooting the contents of the rail- 
way waggons, on fome occafions, into barges lying in the en- 
trance bafon at Wand{worth, which is about 4 of a mile long, 
with a lock next the Tames, and is {pacious enough to hold 
30 barges or more at once, feveral of which can lie along the 
wharf to load or unload at the fame time. The width of each 
track is about 54 feet, the waggons carry about 34 tons each, 
and feveral of them are often linked together to be drawn by 
one horfe. his rail-way crofles the Wandle river twice on 
wooden bridges. On the gth of January, 1802, the entrance 
bafon at Wand{worth was completed and opened ; in O&tober 
of the fame year, the rail-way from the fide thereof crofling 

the turnpike road, and extending to Garrat was completed, 
and in the courfe of the prefent year it was opened to Croy- 
don. The company were, by the firft a&t, authorifed to 
raife 50,000]. and a further fum, by the aét of the late 
feflions, the amount of fhares rool. Few fubjeéts have been 
more variably ftated than the coft per mile of this rail-way. 
Mr. Fohn Phillips, after noticing in his Aiflory the com- 
mencement of this work, adds, that iron rail-ways are made 
at an expence of about 3ool. per mile. The original eftimate 
was, we believe, 2000]. per mile; at a public meeting at 
Gofport, in September 1803, it was ftated by fome favour- 
ers of the extenfion of a canal from Croydon to Portfmouth, 
that the expenditure on this rail-way had amounted to 6,400l. 
per mile; but the advocates for extending this rail-way to 
Portfmouth inftead of a canal, then contended that the ex- 
pence did not exceed 4,500]. per mile; while Mr. Fames 
Malcolm, in his Agricultural Report on Surrey, juft pub- 
lifhed, after ftating the great pains he had been at to come 
at the fads, fays, ‘* inftead, therefore, of the expence being 
2000]. per mile, it appears as if it would be 7oool.!”? (this 
includes all the expenditure of the company). The rates 
of tonnage are from 2d. to 6d. per ton, per mile, for dif- 
ferent goods; and owners of adjoining lands may ufe the 
rail-way as a driftroad. Ten pounds annually are to be paid 
to the city of London by this company, for conneCting with 
the river Thames. 

Surrey Iron Ratzt-way) (Southern part), A& 43 
Geo. I1I.—The general direGtion of this line of rail-way is 
nearly S. by a bending courfe of about 16 miles, in the 
county of Surrey ; upon the chalk-hills or North Downs, 
it is greatly elevated ; its objects are the import of coals and 
manures, and the export of chalk, lime, fire-ftone, free- 
ftone, flints, fullers’-earth, and agricultural produéts. Croy- 
don is the ro8th Britith town, with a population of 5,743 
perfons; Ryegate and Godftone are alfo confiderable towns 
on or near this line, which commences in the northern part 
of the Surrey iron rail-way at Croydon turnpike, near the 
fouthern end of that town, and terminates at Goditone, 
paffing near to the towns of Merftham and Ryegate in its 
courfe. It has a rife or fall of 1 inch in Io feet, in crofling 
the Downs: near to Merftham is a confiderable length of 
cutting 30 feet deep in fome places, in order to obtain the 
proper defcent; at Smitham-bottom is an embankment of 
20 feet high, acrofs a valley, for the fame purpofe, with a 
road-arch under it; it crofles the Croydon and Merftham 
road in another place by an arch, and the road is funk 
confiderably in order that the rail-way with its proper de- 
fcent may pafs over it. ‘The width of this double rail-way, 
including a path on each fide for the carriage drivers is 24 
feet. Some of the waggons hereon have their fore-wheels 
placed quite forward, and the hind-wheels nearly under the 
middle of the waggon, by which means ftones, &c. can 
eafily be fhot out of them when required. Near to this 
rail-way at Merftham there is a quarry of white foft free- 


ftone (much fimilar to the Totternhoe-ftone on the Grand- 
Jundion{ummit branch). The thares in this concern are rool. 
cach. In September, 1801, it was in contemplation to make 
a branch of this intended rail-way from near Ryegate to 
the Arun river at Wifborough green; and another branch 
or rather an extenfion hereof, from near Godftone to the 
Oufe upper navigation at Linfield. About the month of 
June lait (1805,) this rail-way between Croydon and Merf- 
tham was opeued, and 12 waggons loaded with ftone, weigh- 
ing 384 tons, were drawn with cafe by one horfe for 6 miles 
down the defcent to Croydon-turnpike, in 1 hour and 41 
minutes ; from which place the fame horfe fet off again with 
4 other loaded waggons attached, and perfons riding on them, 
making in the whole more than 55 tons, which it was faid 
he drew with apparent eafe ! 

Swace River. The general dire&tion of this river is 
nearly N.W. for about 35 miles, by a crooked courfe in the 
North Riding of Yorkfhire. Its northern end is very con- 
fiderably elevated, and this river is fubje€& to rapid and al- 
moft uncontroulable floods: its objeéts are the cartiage of 
coals, and the export of farming produéts. Aldborough 
and Richmond are confiderable towns near, or on this river, 
which commences in the Yore river at Myton; and the na- 
vigation was intended to terminate at Richmond. In 1767, 
Mr. Yohn Smeaton was confulted on the propricty of moving 
Topcliff mill to a new fcite, in the defign which the pro- 
prietors of this navigation had adopted of building new mills 
in feveral places, and on which it has been faid that 30,000). 
was expended, and but a {mall part of the above line was ren- 
dered effeétually navigable. Pipi Smith jun. was the 
refident engineer. In 1801, the Topcliff and Pierfbridge was 
propofed to join at Topcliff. 

Swansea Canat. A& 34 Geo. II].—The diredtion of 
this canal is about N.N.E. for 173 miles in the counties of 
Glamorgan and Breckneck, in South Wales. Its northern 
end is confiderably elevated: its objeéts are the export of 
coals and iron-ftone, iron, &c. the carriage of lime to the 
intermediate works and country ; and copper-ore, to the 
works, &c. Swanfea is the 99th Britifh town, with 6,099 
inhabitants. This canal commences in Swanfea har- 
bour, in Swanfea bay, at the mouth of the Tave river, and 
terminates at Hen-noyadd lime-works: a part of this line 
between Llandoor brook and Morris town, 14 mile in 
length, (called Morris’s canal) through the eftate of the 
duke of Beaufort, was conftruéted by that nobleman, who 
receives the tolls thereof. From near Swanfea to Llanfamlet 
is a branch of 3 miles in length; and a rail-way branch of 
about 2 miles to a large coal mine, where an audit or tunnel 
of 3 miles in length has been made under ground, and out 
of which 200 tons of coals are daily brought; on an in- 
clined-plane on this branch, near 1 mile in length, the coal- 
waggons defcend without horfes, regulated by a convoy or 
brake, as we have before deferibed, and the empty wag- 
gons are drawn up the plane again by horfes. From the 
tide-way at Swanfea to oppofite Pont-ar-Taw, 83 miles, is 
a rife of 105 feet ; thence to Pont Gwaynclawdd, 8 miles, 
is a rife of 230 feet; and thence 2 of a mile to Hen-noyadd 
isa rife of 31 feet. An act 44 Geo. III. paffed for amend- 
ing two former ones, for building piers, and deepening and 
improving the harbour of Swaniea, under the dire&tion of 
captain Fofeph Huddart. About the year 1797 the weftern 
picr, extending 228 yards into the fea, was completed; 
which had the effet of confining the current of the Tave 
river, and deepening the mouth of the harbour 2 feet: in 
1802 this pier was extended 57 yards farther out, and in 
November 1804 a jetty thereto was completed. In April 
lait (1805) a new pier was begun on the ealtern fide of the 
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harbour, which is to be extended out and beeopht round 
weltwardly, within 70 yards of the other pier, for effectu- 
ally feeuring and fcouring the mouth of the harbour: dry 
and wet docks are alfo intended, and by embanking the 
river, a moll f{pacious quay is to be formed, Irom this 
port, in 1768, only 694 fhips cleared out; in 17gG0 thefe 
were increafed to 1677 fhips, and in 1800 to no lefs than 
2590 of 134,264 regillered tons, Within 2 miles of Swan- 
fea, feven large copper-works have of late years been erect- 
ed, for {melting of roafled ore from the Cornifh and An- 
glefea mines, brought in fhips, which return laden with 
coals for working the mine-engines and roafting the ore ; 
the number of iron-furnaces, potteries, and other large 
works near this place are alfo confiderable. This canal 
company was authorifed to raife 90,000l., the amount of 
fhares rool. each ; and it was provided in the a&, that this 
canal fhould be completed in 4 years; feveral rail-way 
branches may be made thereto. The engineer was Mr. 
Thomas Sheafly, and the canal was completed and opened 
in O&ober 1798. The rates of tonnage may be feen in 
Phillips’s 4to. Hiflory, Appen. pages 166 and 167. Boats 
with lefs than 15 tons, when the water does, and 10 when it 
does not flow over the lock-weirs, are not to pafs without 
leave or paying for that tonnage. In the year 1804, 54,235 
tons of coal and culver were brought down this canal for ex- 
portation, and the grofs tonnage on this canal amounted to 
3590]. In Swanfea harbour, the Swanfea and Oyftermouth 
rail-way connects with this canal. 

Swansea anp Oysrermoutn Rait-way. AG 44 
Geo. I1I.—The general dire¢tion of this rail-way is nearly 
S.W. by a bending courfe, following clofely the fea fhore, 
for about 74 miles in length in the county of Glamorgan, 
in South Wales : its obje&t is the carrying of lime-ftone, 
lime, and coals. Swanfea is the goth Britifh town, with 
6,099 inhabitants. This rail-way connects with the Svan- 
a canal in Swanfea harbour, and proceeds thence to the 
Mumbles lime-ftone quarries near Oyftermouth. In April 
laft.( 1805) this rail-way was nearly completed. There is a 
light-houfe on the Mumbles point for the fecurity of fhips 
entering Swanfea harbour, which was lately improved. 

Tamar Manure Navication. A& 36 Geo. III.— 
The general direGtion of this canal is nearly N.W. for about 
22 miles, following the courfe of the Tamar river, on the 
fouthern coaft of the counties of Devon and Cornwall. Its 
northern end is confiderably elevated: its objeéts are the 
import of coals, and fea-fand and lime as manures; and the 
export of agricultural produéts. Launcefton is the only 
confiderable town on this line; which commences in the 
tide-way in the Jamar river at Morwellham quay (the com- 
mencement of the Taviflock canal) near Calitock, and ter- 
minates at Tamarton bridge in North Tamarton, with a 
‘branch to Rich-mill grove in Launcefton. The Zamar is 
to be made navigable as far as Port-pool near Blanch-Down, 
before the canal commences. The locks are to be either 
about 5 feet or 9} feet wide, and 123, 245, or 36% feet 
long, in order to receive a number of {mall boats, in length 
and fide by fide therein, as may be judged beft. Inclined 
planes and rail-ways may be fubflituted in place of 
locks on the canal in any part. ‘This company 1s autho- 
rifed to raife 121,000l., the amount of each fhare 50l. A 
feeder may be taken from the Tamar river, and all {prings 
within zo0oo yards of the head level, ard within rooo 
yards of every other part of the line; 200l. per annum 
is to be paid by this company to the duchy of Cornwall, 
for the liberty of making this navigation, We have not 
been able to learn what progrefs has yet been made 
in the cutting of this canal. By the a@ 14 Geo. Illa 


canal was intended, but never executed, through this line, 
and extending to the Irith Channel, called the Aude and 
Launceflon canal. 

‘Taman River. The general dire&tion of this river is 
nearly north by a crooked courfe of about 6 miles, between 
the counties of Devon and Cornwall; the tide flows through 
its whole length; Beer-Afhton is a confiderable town near 
this navigation; which is ufed for the import of coals, fea- 
fand, lime, &c. and the export of flate and agricultural 
produ€ts. It commences in //amoaze and terminates in the 
Tamar Manure navigation and Taviflock canal, at Morwell- 
ham quay near Calftock. Inthe year 1774, an aét pafled 
for the Bude and Launceflon canal intended to conneét with 
this at Calltock, but it was never carried into execution, 

Tarbeth Canal. In 1773, Mr. Watt furveyed the ithmus 
between Eaft and Welt Tarbeth lochs, on the welt coaft of 
Scotland, for a canal to communicate between Loch Fine 
and the found of Fura; the diftance of high-water mark in 
the two lochs he found to be 1 mile, and the height of the 
ridge between them, 45 feet above high-water at neap tides. 
Mr. Watt’s different ellimates were, for a canal with locks 
7 feet deep, 17,9881. ; and for one 10 feet deep and a pro- 
portional width, 23,5841. The expences of a thorough 
cut without locks, of 12 feet deep at high-water, 73,849)., 
aud for one of 15 feet deep, 120,78g9l. A very large canal 
has fince been formed about 13 miles north of this, called 
the Crinan canal, which more effectually anfwers the purpofe 
of communication between Loch Fine aud the found of Fura. 

Tavistock Canar. A& 43 Geo, IfI].—The general 
direction of this canal is N.E. for about 44 miles in the 
county of Devon; great part of it is confiderably clevated 
above the level of the fea: its objects are the export of 
flate, copper-ore, and other minerals, and of agricultural 
products; the import of coals, lime, and other articles for 
the fupply of Taviftock town and the furrounding country ; 
and to facilitate the working of the mines in Morwellham 
down : this canal commences in the tide-way in Tamar river 
(near the commencement of the Tamar Manure navigation) 
at Morwellham quay new bafon, near Calflock, and termi- 
nates at the town of Taviftock. From Crebar near the 
north end of the tunnel, it has a branch of 2 miles to the 
flate quarries at Mill-hill bridge. From the Tamar river, 
+ of a mile is level with high-water at Morwellham quay; 
thence in § of a mile, is a rife of 237 feet; thence, about 
33 miles to Taviftock is level ; the branch is level to New 
Quarry, about 15 miles; thence to Mill-hill bridge, 3 of a 
mile, 1s a rife of 193 feet. The locks upon this canal are 
to be calculated in length and width for the ufe of boats of 
124 feet long, and 5 feet wide, either fingly or feveral to- 
gether, as on the Tamar Manure navigation above men- 
tioned: but the company have the power to ereét inclined- 
planes for boats, or boxes of goods, inftead of locks, if 
they think fit. Through Morwellham down, which is of 
hard rock, and fuppofed to be interfeéted by feveral fiffures, 
or loads filled with metallic ores, is to be a tunnel about 
2500 yards long, and about 460 feet beneath the higheft 
point of the down in its courfe: near Crebar is to be an 
embankment and aqueduét bridge 60 feet high, acrofs the 
Lumbourn river ; which is to have a new courfe cut for it 
for a confiderable diftance near the branch of this canal be- 
low New Quarry. This canal is to be fed from the Tavy 
river at Taviltock, and by any fprings or {treams within 
5000 yards of the line. Mr. ‘Yobu Taylor is the engineer 
to this canal and tunnel, which paffes entirely through the 
eftate of the duke of Bedford, who has leafed to this com- 
pany the mines which may be found in the tunnelling, or 
within certain diftances of this ganal. In February laft 
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(1805) about 300 yards in length of the tunnel had been 
cut, and a known load of copper-ore had been interfected 
therein, which gave the belt hopes of difcovering other uo- 
known ones, as the work proceeds. This company is au- 
thorifed to raife 50,000l., and the amount of each fhare is 
sol. The rates of tonnage are for lime-ftone conveyed 
through the tunnel, 1s. jd. per ton; for building4tone, 
(lates, bricks, tiles, clay, fand, earth, dung, ores, iron, 
and metals (made marketable) conveyed through the tun- 
nel, 2s. per ton ; and for coals, coke, culm, lime, timber, 
bark, corn, grain, and ail other goods pafling through the 
tunnel, 3s. per ton; building-ftone, flate, &c. as above, 
carried on the whole, or any part of this canal, or its 
branches, except in the tunnel, 1s. per ton; and coals, 
coke, &c. 1s. 6d. per ton. The laft rates are not to be 
charged on any goods either carried or fubfequently re- 
moved on any part of this canal, which have before paid 
the tunnel rates: and ores may be carried to the drefling- 
floors, or the wafte or rubbifh of mines or loads be removed 
to proper places on any part of this canal or its branches, 
free of tolls. Befides the above rates, all goods which pafs 
into, or from the Tamar river, and are not loaded at Mor- 
wellham quay, are to pay as follows for reimburfing the 
owner and occupiers thereof, for the lofs of wharfage on 
fuch goods, viz. flate 34. per ton, lime-flone 6d. per ton ; 
ores, (made marketable) iron, bricks, tiles, clay, fand, 
earth, and dung, 6d.; and all other goods 1s. per ton ; 
and over and above this, one penny per ton is to be paid on 
all goods entering the canal bafon at Morwellham. The 
duke of Bedford may make collateral branches or rail-ways 
to this canal in any part. 

Tavy River. ‘The general direGion of this river is 
N.E. for about 23 miles in the county of Devon ; the tide 
from the fouth coaft flows through its whole length: its 
objects are the import of coals, fea-fand, &c. and the export 
of flate, cop «r-ore, &c. It commences in Hamoaze and 
terminates at Lophill quay. 

Taw River. The direGtion of this river, or eftuary, is 
nearly eaft for about 8 miles on the north-weft coaft of De- 
vonfhire; the tide flows through its whole length: its ob- 
jects are the fupply of Barnftaple and the adjacent country 
with coals and other articles, and the export of farming 
products. This navigation commences in St. George’s 
Channel, at Biddeford bay, and terminates at the town of 
Barnftaple: near to Appledore the Torridge river joins this 
navigation. 

Tay River. The general direction of this river, firth, 
or eftuary, is nearly weft for about 26 miles, between An- 
gus and Fife, and in the county of Perth in Scotland. The 
tide flows through its whole length: its objeéts are the fup- 
ply and trade of Dundee and Perth, and the adjacent coun- 
try. Dundee is the 18th Britith town, with 26,084 per- 
fons, and Perththe 26th, with 14,878 perfons. his firth 
commences in the German Ocean, and terminates at Perth 
bridge. This bridge, built of tone by Mr. Fohn Myhne, 
was {wept away by a rapid flood in 1621. In 1763, Mr. 
Fohn Smeaton was coniulted on the building of a new 
bridge ; and in 1766 he began one of 7 arches, where the 
river was 893 feet wide: the depth of the Tay at this 
bridge at neap tides in dry feafons was only 2 feet, at {pring 
tides 10 feet deep. At Stanley, 7 or § miles higher up this 
river, three foughs or tunnels of confiderable length (one of 
them from 12 to > feet wide arched with ftone) are driven 
through the hill, which occafions a great loop in the river, 
by which 24 to 20 feet fall is gained, for a large portion of 
the ftream, to work cotton-mills and other machinery ; and 
running in this fubterraneous channel it never freezes. 


‘Ters River. The general direfion of this river is nearly 
S. E.by a crooked courfe of about 12 miles, between the 
counties of York and Durham: the firlt four miles are by a 
very wide eituary : the tide flows through its whole length : 
its objects are the trade of Stockton, and the export of agri- 
cultural produéts. Stockton is a confiderable town on this 
river; which commences im the German ocean, at Seaton 
Nook, and extends to the town of Stockton. In the pre- 
fent autumn there was an intention of improving this navi- 
gation. In 1803, the foundations were laid for an iron- 
bridge, to be ere&ted under the dire@ion of Mr. Thomas 
Wilfon, over this river at Yarm, a few miles above Stockton, 
in place of an old ftone-bridge, whofe clumfy piers had long 
obliru@ted the current, and occafioned the river frequently 
to overflow its banks. In 1768, the Winflon and Stockton 
canal was propofed for extending this navigation weftward 
to the coal diftri& about Winlton. 

Teicn River. The dire€tion of this river, or eftuary, 
is weft for about 44 miles in the fouth-eaftern coaft of Devon- 
fhire: the tide flows through its whole length: its objeéts 
are the import of Newcaflle or Welfh coals, and the 
export of potters’ clay, bovey-coal, and agricultural pro- 
ducts : it commences in the Englifh channel, and terminates 
at Newton-Abbots, at the commencement of the Stover 
canal, near to Newton- Buhhel. 

Ternbridge and Winsford. In 1765, Mr. Whitworth pro- 
pofed a canal from the Severn river at Ternbridge below 
Shrewfbury, to the Weaver navigation at Winsford, 634 


-miles, in the counties of Salop, Stafford, and Chefter, with 


a branch therefrom, near Bridgeford ; 43 miles, to the Trent 
river at Wilden-Ferry. From the Severn to the fummit or 
grand-ridge (requiring 25 feet deep cutting,) below Offley- 
Park, 24 miles, is a rife of 1362 feet ; thence to the Trent 
branch, (1}-mile below Bridgeford,) 73 miles, isa fall of 543 
feet ; thence to the fummit or grand-ridge again, (requiring 
25 feet deep-cutting,) in Madeley park, 103 miles, isa rife of 
8ook feet ; thence to the Weaver navigation, 224 miles, is a 
fall of 284 feet : the branch from Bridgeford to the Trent 
has a fall of 209} feet. The courfe of this canal is by 
Wansford, Allfcot, Crudgington, Chetwin-park, Batchacre- 
Grange, Ecclefhall, Standon, Wyburnbury, and Bartcn- 
crofs, near Nantwich. The branch is conduéted by Staf- 
ford, Tixall, and thence following within a fmall diftance © 
the courfe of the Trent river. This canal was propofed to 
be 27 feet wide at top, 13 at bottom, and 5 feet deep, with 
a towing path on both fides; the locks 60 feet long and 
13 wide, and about ro feet rife each; the boats of 50 tons 
burthen: 78 road bridges, and 25 accommodation bridges 
were thought neceffary, and 162 aqueduéts and culverts: the 
eftimated expence was 99,800l. The Stafford/bire and Wor- 
ceflerfoire and the Trent and Merfey canals, which were 
adopted in the following year, embrace all the general obje&ts 
of this canal. The Sandbach, and the Newport and 
Stone, have fince been propofed to occupy parts of the 
fouth-weftern end of this line, but, like this, were over- 
ruled. | 

Tuames River, (lower part). -A&s 19, 29, 39 425 
43544, and 45 of Geo. I1I.—This fine river, by far the moft 
important for trade, not only in Britain but in the whole 
world, has its career nearly weft for about 72 miles between 
the counties of Kent and Effex, and Surry and Middlefex. 
The firft 20 miles is by an exceeding wide eftuary ; the next 
21 miles is ftill an eftuary of contiderable width; the re- 
maining 31 miles is crooked, and gradually diminifhing : the 
tide flows very powerfully through its whole length. To 
enumerate its objeéts would be to recount almoft every 
{pecics of trade and commerce which is carried on in 
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Europe. At Fait Merfey it conne&s with the Colne river ; 
at Welt Merfey, with Blackwater river; at Foulnefs eatt 
point, with Crouch river; at Whitftable and at Sheernefs, 
with the Afedway river; at Gravefend, with the 7Aames and 
Medway canal; oppotite to Purfleet, with the Darent river, 
or Dartford creek ; at Bow-Creck, with the ea river; at 
Blackwall and at Limchoufe-hole, with the //le of Dogs 
canal, (a new fide-cut for fhortening the navigation of this 
river); at Greenland-dock, and at Wilkinfon’s gun wharf, 
Rotherhithe, with the Grand Surry canal ; and, at Limehoufe, 
with the Limehou/e caval. London, the firlt Britith town, 
has a population of $64,845 perfons ; Greenwich is the 3 1{t, 
with 14,339 perfons ; and Woolwich is the 534, with 9,826 
perfons; Margate, Feverfham, Milton, Queenborough, 
Sheernefs, Leigh, Gravefend, Grays-Thurrock, and Dept- 
ford, are alfo confiderable towns on or near this lower part 
of the Thames river; which commences in the Englith 
channel at Eait Nefs near Margate, and terminates in the 
Fhames, middle part, at London-bridge. Large fhips of 
war can come up to Deptford, and merchants’ {hips of 7 to 
Soo tons burthen frequently lie at the keys clofe to London- 
bridge. The port of London, or part wherein the fhips lie, 
enerally called the pool, extends almoft 4 miles, nearly to 
eptford, in which {pace more than 1000 veffels have been 
feen moored at one time! the rapidly increafing trade of this 
grand emporium of commerce, the regulations which have of 
Yate been made, for mooring the fhips at more convenient 
diftances, for a paflage up and down the river, and the 
contiguity of the /Ve/? India and Laft India docks to Black- 
wall are expected ere long, to extend the tiers of fhips as far as 
that place. It was ttated, in the year 1800, that the trade of 
the port of London had increafed in the laft, or 18th century, 
by 6547 veflels and 1,327,763 tons annually; and that 
(including repeated voyages,) 13,144 fhips and veffels were 
then employed in this trade, to foreign countries, the colo- 
nies, and coaftwife, befides 2288 lighters, barges, and punts, 
employed in the middle part of the Thames, and on the Lea 
river, and 3336 of the like kinds of veffels ufed below bridge, 
in the lading and difcharging of veffels, together with 83 
boats, floops, cutters, and hoys, 3000 watermen’s wherries, 
155 bum-boats, and 194 peter-boats, the total number, 
{exclufive of fhips of war, tranfports, and navy and vidtual- 
ling and ordnance hoys,) being 22,500 veffels of various fizes 
and dimenfions, either trading to, or ftationed within the 
pool or port of London; the total value of the goods 
ymported and exported annually by them exceeding 
67,000.000].!_ The corporation of the city of London, 
as confervators of the river Thames, and under the fpecial 
authority of the above ats, are, at this time, carrying on 
confiderable works for the improvement of this river: feveral 
mooring chains in the pool have been purchafed of lord 
Guydir and others, and a harbour-mafter, approved by the 
Trinity-houfe, is appointed to regulate the mooring and 
condu@t of veficls, agreeable to the 19, 29, and 39 of 
Geo. IlI.: one of the largeft canals ever attempted has 
been cut, near 14 mile in length, 142 feet wide at top, and 
24 feet deep! acrofs the Jle of Dogs, for fhortening the 
pafiage of veffels to and from the pool, and to avoid the lon 
circuit by Greenwich and Deptford ; Mr. William Feffop is 
the engineer, under whom the locks and other works of this 
canal were fuccefsfully condu€ted and nearly finifhed, when 
an unforefeen accident, by the blowing up of the coffer and 
preventer dams, juft as the entrance locks were completed, 
on the 24th of July laft, (1805) prevented this canak from 
being opened until the gth of December, when the Duchefs 
of York, Weft Indiaman, of 500 tons burthen, paffed through 
the fame, in prefence of the lord mayor and corporation of 


London, Several large fums of public money have been 
granted by the above aéts out of the confolidated fund; for 
the repayment of which veffels pafling through this canal 
of 200 tons or upwards are to yay 2d. per ton; thofe from 
200 to 100 tons, 14d. per ton; fae 100 to 50 tons, Id. per 
ton; 50 to 20 tons, gs. each, and boats and craft 19. each. 
‘lwo or more piers are intended to be built at the entrance, 
for facilitating the entrance of veffele té this canal. Be- 
tween this canal and the entrance of the La/ft India docks, 
there is a large mafs of filicious pudding-ftone, confifting of 
chert pebbles imbedded ina very hard cement, which lies in 
the bed of the river, and has proved fatal to feveral thips, ou 
which account the committee, in September 1802, and on 
feveral other occalions, advertifed for perfons who would 
undertake to lower this rock 18 feet, its length being about 
40, and breadth 30 feet; the newfpaper accounts of the 
Boddington Welt Indiamaw having {truck on this rock on 
the 12th of September lait appear to be incorreé&t, the rock 
being now furrounded by piles and booms, fo that no fhip 
can approach it. In the year 1773, Mr. Yames Sharp fug- 
gelted the propriety of floating, or wet-docks, for the load- 
ing and unloading of fhips in the Ifle of Dogs; after much 
difcuffion a plan was adopted for this purpofe, in the year 
1799, called the Weft India Docks, and Mr. William Feffop 
and Mr. Ralph Walker were employed as engineers. On 
the 12th of July 1800, the firft ftone of this great under- 
taking was laid with much ceremony. On the 22d July 
1802, an unfortunate accident occurred by the buriting of 
the coffer-dam at the entrance at Blackwall, but which did 
not prevent the great or import dock, from being opened 
for the ufe of Weit-India fhips on the 3d of September 1802. 
This fine dock, the largeit in Britain, is 2600 feet long, 510 
feet wide, covering more than 40 acres of ground ; its. depth 
being 29 feet, and it is walled in the moft fubftantial manner 
with bricks, and coped with immenfe blocks. of {ftone. 
Three flacks of the fuperb warehoufes on the banks of this 
dock were completed at this time: on the 22d of Augutt 
1803, feveral other warehoufes on the N, fide of the dock 
were finifhed, and declared ready for public ufe; and,-on 
5th July laft, two warehoufes on the fouth fide, and the 
whole of that quay were completed. ‘The outward-bound 
dock, 26co feet long, 400 feet wide, and 29 feet deep, has 
been rapidly proceeding fince the completion of the great 
dock, and is now almott: ready, we believe, for opening. 
At Blackwall, and at Limehoufe-hole, there are {pacious 
entrance bafons, connecting by tide-locks with the Tames 
river ; from thefe entrance bafons there are locks into the 
outward and inward, or export and import. docks: thefe 
docks are calculated for the accommodation of 300 hhips, 
12 of which can conveniently enter or go out.in.one tide : 
there are to be fix immenfe ranges of warchoufes in the 
whole, with cellars, cranes, and every poffible convenience : 
the whole is to be furrounded with a wall jo feet high, and 
a wet fofs 12 feet broad, and 6 deep: for fecurity from 
fire, no dwelling-houfes or work-fhops are to be built within 
or near to the boundary wall; no gunpowder is to be fuf- 
fered to enter the walls, or any fire, candles, or lamps to be 
lighted within the fame, except the neceffary ftreet-lamps on 
the quays. The company were at firft authorized to raife 
600,000l. the amount of fhares being sool. each, which, 
in 1802, bore a premium of 28]. per cent.: the profits 
to the fubfcribers are limited to ro per cent.: feveral 
loans of the public money from the confolidated fund 
have been made towards completing this defign. Mooring- 
chains are provided in the river oppofite the entrance bafons, 
for the ufe of fhips entering thefe docks, in which all Weft 
India goods whatever (except tobacco in fome cafes,) are to 
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be landed, and all outward-bound fhips for the Weft-Indies 
are to load herein, or in the Thames at Blackwall ; but the 
tonnage for the building and maintenance of thefe docks is, 
(by 39 Geo. III.) not levied exclufively on the Weft India 
trade, as every veflel both on its inward and outward voyage 
(except coating veffels under 45 tons, king’s fhips, corn, 
fifhing, and paffenger veffels, and craft navigating above 
Gravefend,) is to pay: coafting veffels at the rate of 1d. 
per regifter ton ; and fhips trading to parts beyond the feas 
are to pay higher rates, amounting, in fome cafes, to 34d 
per ton; feethe particulars, as alfo the rates for wharfage, 
warehoufe-room, cooperage, &c. in the Agricultural Maga- 
zine, vol.i. p. 115. Mr. Robert Edington, in his Effay on the 
Coal Trade, 1803, after eftimating 4254 coal-fhips to enter 
the port of London annually from the neighbourhood of 
Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, with 1071 chaldrons each, on the 
average, (a quantity confiderably fhort of the actual im- 
portation, fee Monthly Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 99, and 
vol. xix. p. 99.) objects ftrongly to the above rate, which 
annually taxes the coals confumed in London and {fs vici- 
nity with 42841., on account of thefe docks, which they are 
not allowed to enter. For the general accommodation of 
fhips unloading and loading in the port of London, another 
fet of docks was, after much difeuffion, undertaken, in the 
year following, called the London Docks, (or fometimes the 
Wapping Docks,) As 40, 44, and 45 of Geo. III. Mr. 
“Fohn Rennie and Mr. Alexander were the engineers employed ; 
on the 26th of June 1802, the firft ftone of thefe works 
was laid, by Mr. Addington, the then minifter ; and the 
fame proceeded without any difafter or impediment, until 
the great dock, the entrance bafon, and feveral of the ware- 
‘houfes were completed, and opened for ufe on the rit of 
February lait (1805). The great dock is about 1260 feet 
long, and 830 feet wide, and covers about 24 acres of fur- 
face: it is 29 feet deep from the top of the walls; but the 
depth of water is only 23 feet; the walls are of brick, 
‘coped with ftone, and every part of the work is executed in 
the moft complete and matterly ftile. On the northern fide 
of the dock there is an open fhed the whole length, for 
“examining and weighing and the landing of goods, under cover 
from the weather, from whence a number of {mall trucks 
moving on rail-ways convey them to five immenfe ftacks of 
-warehoufes behind them, or the cranes hoift them into carts, 
as may be wanted. Near the S. E. corner of this dock 
are two immenfe warehdufes let to government for the 
ftowage of tobacco ; one of them is 762 feet long, and 160 
wide, the other 250 feet long, and 200 feet wide, each being 
in one fingle room, without any partitions, and their roofs 
are faid to exceed 6 acres of flating ; they are but one ftory 
high, but have f{pacious arched vaults under them of the 
fame extent, for the ftowage of wine, oil, fpirits, kc. Other 
large ranges of warehoufes are to be built, and their fronts 
have been begun north of the prefent range of warehoufes ; 
the windows and doors of thefe laft being bricked up, ferve 
as a temporary wall to enclofe the premifes: warehoufes are 
alfo intended on the weft and fouth fide, where the high tem- 
porary fence-wall at prefent ftands. The only entrance at 
prefent to this dock, from the Thames, is near to Bell-dock 
in Wapping, where two maffive piers of {tone project into 
the river, and have a tide-lock between them, and further 
north is a curious iron double fwing-bridge, in the line of 
Wapping-flreet, which we have already defcribed; within 
‘this is the entrance bafon, of an irregular figure, of about 
3 acres extent: this bafon is connetted with the river at 
every high-water, by the opening of the gates, which fhut 
again and retain the water at ‘that height ; from this bafon 
ships lock up into the great deck, whofe furface is kept about 


3 feet above the height of ordinary tides, by a powerful fteams 
engine erected on the eaft fide of the entrance bafon for that 
puree and the bottom of the dock is about 15 inches above 
ow-water inark in the river. ‘There is defigned to be another 
entrance from the Thames by means of Hermitage-dock, into 
the great dock at its S.W. corner ; and from near the oppofite 
or N.E. corner, provifion has been made, and the connecting 
canal formed, which is to join it with another large dock, 
intended to be dug, and conne& with the 7sames at Shad- 
well. Notices were given in September laft of an applica. 
tion to parliament for further powers, to proceed with the 
above works. The prefent dock is capable of accommodate 
ing 200 merchant fhips, and the entrance bafon will hold a 
valt number of {mall craft, without impeding the paflage of 
fhips to or from the great dock. The whole of the docks 
or warchoufes are, when completed, to be furrounded by a 
very high wall to prevent depredations or the communica- 
tion of fire, againft the happening of which the fame regu- 
lations are adopted as at the Weft-India dock above men- 
tioned. Six large mooring chains are fixed at proper 
diftances from each other in the great dock for fhips to 
moor to, confifting of very large floating blocks of deal time 
ber. his company were authorifed by their fir a& to raife 
1,500,000l., the amount of each fhare being 5ool. They 
were required to purchafe the concern of the Shadwell 
water-works for 50,ocol.; and ample ‘provifions are made 
for compenfating the owners of the river-quays, the propric- 
tors of itreet-cart licences, &c. : and full accounts of the re- 
ceipts and expenditure of this company, and of the Weit- 
India dock company, are to be prefented annually to parlia- 
ment. The tolls or rates payable to this company, by fhips 
which enter their docks, are for Britith coafting veflels (in- 
cluding colliers) 1s. per ton; five other claffes of fhips are 
enumerated, which are to pay from 15d. to god. per ton; 
fee Agricultural Magazine, vol. iii. p. 162. For the landing, 
loading, and houfing, and for fhipping of goods of every 
different kind, the fame fums refpeétively are to be taken by 
this company, as were ufually paid at the different quays of 
the port of London in the year 1798. The whole of the 
{cite of thefe docks was covered either with ftreets and 
houfes, or with gardens, and which the company had to pur- 
chafe for immenfe fums of money. For the particular ac- 
commodation of the large fhips belonging to the Eaft-India 
company, a third {pacious fet of docks has been defigned, 
and in the 43 of Geo. III. an a& pafled for enabling the 
company to raife 200,000]. for the purpofe of building the 
Laft-India Docks ; and to purchafe the dock belonging to 
Mr. Perry’s maft-houfe at Blackwall, for their entrance 
bafon. Mr. Ralph Walker is the engineer; and on the 4th 
of March laft (1805) the firft ftone of this great undertaking 
was laid by captain Jofeph Huddart, and the works are now 
proceeding with the utmoft expedition: the largeft, or im- 
port dock, is to cover 18 acres of ground, the export dock is 
to be 9 acres in content, and the entrance bafon about 3 
acres: the depth of thefe docks is to be greater than either 
the London or the Weft-India docks ; the entrance locks now 
building are 48 feet wide in the clear, and each gate is to be 
27-feet wide. Near to Deptford, Greenland-Dock has its 
entrance, bya tide-lock, ito the river Thames ; this dock is 
about goo feet long and 400 feet wide, and was conftruéted 
feveral years ago, for the accommodation of fhips employed 
in the Greenland, or whale fihhery, with fuitable conveniences 
at proper diftances for melting and refining their oil. It is 
intended that the Grand Surry canal fhall have a cut into, 
and a paflage for its barges, through this dock: and the 
fame company are now excavating a dock near the termina- 
tion of their canal, at Wilkinfon’s gun-wharf, a 
I whic 
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which feems to be intended to admit fmall fhips from the 
Thames. At Deptford, Woolwich, and at Sheernefs there 
are {pacious dock-yards and naval arfenals on the banks of 
this river, and others at Chatham, within a few miles of it, 
on the Medway river. Inthe year 1890 it was propofed to 
make alarge dock and yard, for repairing fecond and third 
rate fhips of war, of which AZajor General Bantam \vas the 
diretion, near the falt pans on the //le of Grain, on the 
Medway fide of its its principal object is for repairing the 
fhips ftationed in the Downs and North Seas. In the year 
1804 it was propofed to form a wet-dock, of about 12 acres 
extent, connecting with the Tames river, by Northflect creck 
near Gravefend: ,the {cite of the old chalk pits is intended 
to be excavated for this dock, in which the new fhips of 
war built at Deptford, Woolwich, and Chatham are to be 
received to be rigged and fitted for fea, inftead of fending 
them to Sheernefs; that the arfenal there may be wholly 
appropriated to the victualling and ordnance department. A 
pier is now building for the protection of Sheerne/i harbour, 
under the authorities of the adts of 41 and 43 of Geo. III. 
At Margate, there was an ancient wooden pier in this river, 
for the protection of the hoys and veflels trading to that 
place, but in 27 Geo. IIT. an a& pafled for an excellent 
ftone pier, which has fince been there ere&ted. The great 
diftance which the inhabitants of Gravefend, and Grays- 
Thurrock, and all thofe parts, have to travel (over London 
bridge) to communicate with each other by land, gave rife, 
in May 1798, to the propofition by Mr. Ralph Dodd for a 
tunnel, or road-arch, under the Z/ames, from near Gravefend 
to Tilbury Fort (fee Nicholfon’s Journal, 4to. vol. ii. p. 473.); 
and an aét of 49 Geo. III. pafled to authorife the raifing of 
50,000l., in rool. fhares, for the Tans Tunnel, and to levy 
2s. 6d. on each coach, 4s. on each waggon, 2s. on each cart, 
1s. on each horfe, 2d. on each foot-paflenger, and fome other 
tolls, for pafling through this tunnel. Government to pay 
roool. annually, in lieu of all tolls, for the paflage of troops 
and of government ftores of every kind: Sol. to be paid an- 
nually to his majefty, and gol. to the corporation of Gravef- 
end and Milton, in lieu of the right of ferries, near the in- 
tended tunnel, to which they are entitled. Mr. Dodd pro- 
pofed his arch to be a cylinder of 16 feet diameter in the 
clear, and eftimated that the fame might be executed for 
16,000l., the length of the tunnel being goo yards; but it 
does not appear that at this time, or for more than two years 
after, any borings had been made, even on the fhore of 
the river where the tunnel was intended, to prove whether 
the chalk rock, which Mr. D. had calculated upon tunnelling 
in, exifted or not: at length, about September ‘180, a bed 
of chalk, /uppo/ed to be the fame which appears on the fur- 
face at Gravefend, was difcovered, by Mr. D.’s borings, at 
72 feet beneath the furface, at Tilbury Fort; a fteam-engine 
was thereupon erected, and a perpendicular fhaft of 146 feet 
deep was funk at Gravefend, all in chalk; when, by one of 
thofe unaccountable accidents to which abortive fchemes feem 
peculiarly liable, this engine-houfe took fire, and was burnt 
down, and fhortly after the f{cheme was given up altogether. 
In the laft feffion of parliament (4.5 Geo. III.) an a& paffed 
for making other archways under the Thames, for the paflage 
of carriages and foot paflengers, between Rotherhithe and 
Limehoule ; and we have fince read that Mr. Robert Viazie 
is the engineer to thefe Rotherhithe archways, that the foot- 
way arch is to be made alittle to the weft of the London- 
Dock entrance, and the carriage-way arch at the ancient 
horfe-ferry between Limehoufe and Rotherhithe. On in- 
quiry, we have been told, that the prefent fcheme is, to fink 
a fhaft on one fhore of the Thames, with an engine thereon 
and pumps, and to continue the fame to a fufficient depth, at 
Vor. VI. 


which to begia the tunnel in oppofit? directions, rifing tot 
oppolite fhore of the river one way, and to a point fut ntl 


inland the other way, fora regular and proper alcent for car- 


riages. We can hardly fuppofe that this matter has pro- 
ceeded thus far, without its | eng alcertained, by a [cries of 
borings, quite acrofy the river, at fhort diflances from each 
other, that there is no fillore or crack in the clay, beneath 
the alluvial matters, which may be filled up with quickfand 
or other loofe foil impracticable to tunnel through, under 
the bed of ariver: but, if we admit the whole matter to be 


folid clay under the water-way or bed of the river, yet the 
number of houfes which mult be pulled down, or endangered, 
papas to the tunnel, in this way of conduéting the bufi- 
nets, in order to bring the archway to the furface on one fide 
of the river, and the inconvenient diftance which that entrance 
will be from the water-fide, are almott infuperable objeétions 
toits adoption. We have no doubt of the praéticability of 
forming as many arch-ways under the Thames as may be 
wanted (if money is not fpared, and fcientilic and proper men 
are employed on the work), but are of opinion that for fuch 
to fucceed, the river muft be piled off, for fhort lengths at a 
time, while the neceffary excavation is made in the bottom 
for turning a length of the arch, and fecurely covering it with 
clay or puddle: and after feveral fucceffive lengths are thus 
formed, the water and traffic of the river may be admitted 
over the part which is completed. Very powerful pumping- 
engines will be neceflary, in this or any other way of conduét- 
ing fuch a work with the probability of fuccefs. The 
Thames river, below London, is embanked through a great 
part of its courfe; the time when thefe banks were firft 
erected is uncertain, but they appear to be of great an- 
tiquity ; and during feveral hours of each tide, the adjoining 
meadows are 10 fect or more below the level of the water. 
At Dagenham, about 7 miles below Blackwall, a large 
breach in one of thefe banks happened, which captain Foha 
Perry fucceeded in {topping, after feveral others had failed 
in their attempts. On the 5th of Auguft 1776 the plan 
was firft adopted of employing convids in ballafting, and 
other works for the improvement of the river Thames, under 
Mr. Duncan Campbell; thefe men, properly ironed, are 
lodged in hulks, or old veflels, off Woolwich, aud have prin- 
cipally been employed in enlarging the wharfs at Woolwich 
Warren, or Royal Arfenal, which work is {till proceeding. 
In the year 1785, and again in 1802, the London Lynn and 
Norwich (or North London) canal was propofed to join the 
Thames river at Limchoufe. In 17g8 a new channel was 
propofed to be cut for the Thames river ftraight acrofs the 
Ifle of Dogs, and dams with fluices and locks to be made on 
the old courfe of the river, for converting the fame, round the 
Wand by Deptford and Greenwich, into one vaft floating 
dock for fhips! About the fame time, the London Docks 
were in contemplation, and a canal was propofed to extend 
from them to the Thames river at Blackwall; the Z/le of 
Dogs canal has fince been made, and in part anfwered both 
thefe purpofes. In 1802 the Canterbury and St. Nicholas- 
Bay canal was propofed to join the Thames at the latter 
place ; and in the fame year the London and Waltham-Abbey 
canal was intended to join at Bell-wharf in Shadwell. The 
Thames and Medway proprietors pay 1s. annually as an ac- 
knowledgraent to the city of London, as confervators of the 

Thames river, for the liberty of conneéting therewith. 
Tames River (middle part). A&s 14 and 17 Geo. III. 
— The general direétion of this part of the Thames river is 
nearly weft, by a very crooked courfe of 37 miles between 
the counties of Surrey and Middlefex; the tide flows through 
the firft 164 miles thereof to Richmond bridge: its objeéts are 
the fupply of London, and the immenfe trade which is carried 
Ti oR 
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on with the rivers and canals weflward: at Vauxhall creek it 
is joined by the Grand Surry canal; at Wand{worth entrance- 
bafon, the Surry Zron Rail-way joins; at Brentford Creck the 
Grand Fundion canal joins, and at Ham Haw, near Shepper- 
ton, the Wey river joins (2 miles from the junétion with the 
Bafingfloke canal). London, the firft Britifh town, has 
864,845 perfons ; Wandf{worth, Brentford, Kingfton, Chert- 
fey, and Staines are alfo confiderable towns on this part of 
the Thames navigation; which commences in the Thames 
lower part at London bridge, and terminates in the Thames 
and Ifis navigation at London-ftone, at the extremity of 
Middlefex county, about 4 a mile above Staines bridge ; 
from near Chelfea, Pimlico creek extends for about # of a 
mile to Chelfea water-works engine. From low-water at 
Richmond bridge to London-ftone, 20% miles, is a rife of 36 
feet ; fee a fe€tion thereof in Gentleman’s Mag. March, 1771, 
and in Zachary Allnutt’s Confiderations on the Thames River, 
1805, wherein it appears, that the navigation hereon 1s in 
two or three places interrupted by fhallows, not exceeding 
2, feet g inches depth of water in ordinary times. At Lale- 
ham, Mr. Fohn Rennie gauged the ftream of this river, in the 
dry feafon of 1794, and found 1155 cubic feet of water per 
fecond to be then paffing down. The corporation of the 
city of London, as confervators of the river Thames, and by 
the 17 of Geo. III. above, were unauthorifed to make any 
new fide-cut by this part of the river, or to erect any weir 
quite acrofs the channel of the river ; and their exertions for 
the improvement of this navigation, fo much in need of 
amendment, have been confined to the erecting of jetties and 
weir-hedges, for contracting the breadth ot the ftream in 
many of the fhallow places, to the dredging or bailafting of 
others, to deepen the channel, and to the ettablifhing of re- 
gular flufhes of water, twice a week, or oftener, from the 
pounds and mill-dams in the upper part of the river, for 
enabling barges, during the run of fuch flufhes, to pafs the 
fhallow places; except, that they have completed a good 
horfe towing-path through the whole length of this naviga- 
tion, beginning at Putney bridge, on the fouth fhore of the 
river: immenfe fums of money (upwards of r4ogl. per an- 
num) having been expended on the above inefficient meafures, 
and yet the navigation in all dry feafons continues intole- 
rably bad, and allo frequently interrupted and rendered dan- 
gerous by floods. We are happy to obferve, that notices 
were given in September laft (1805) for an act to authorife 
the making of weirs acrofs the river, and fide-cuts and locks, 
in the parifhes of Laleham, Littleton, Shepperton, Sunbury, 
Chertfey, and Thorpe. The above att (17 -Geo. ILI.) 
authorifed the city of London to purchafe certain local tolls 
on the navigation between Staines and Richmond, and to 
levy 4d. per ton per voyage up and down, for the above 
purpofes; they have a commodious barge ftationed on the 
river for the refidence of a colleétor of this toll, and an an- 
nual account of all the receipts and difburfements under this 
act is prefented to parliament. The Grand Surry canal was (by 
its at 41 Geo. III.) required to pay 2 guineas,as a fine, and 
a rent of 6ol. annually, forthe liberty of conneéting with this 
navigation ; and the Croydon canal 4ol. per annum ; the Surry 
fron Rail-way is to pay rol. per annum; and the Grand 
Fundion company are to pay 6ool. per annum, and q toll of 
4d. per ton on all goods which pais into or out of this canal. 
Among the bridges upon this navigation, London Bridge, at 
its commencement, built of ftone in 1209, comes firft to be no- 
ticed: the river at this place is about goo feet wide, the bridge, 
which is 60 feet high and 74 feet wide, confilts of 19 arches, 
the middle one of which is 72 feet wide, but the next there- 
to on each fide are narrew ones, and no regular order is to 
be obferved in the arrangement of the arehes, which are 
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moft of them of different widths, under 20 feet ; the piers 
between them are immenfely thick, being alfo furrounded 
with ftarlings or vaft frames of piling and crofs beams of 
timber, intended for the proteétion of the foundations of the 
bridge: previous to the making of the large lock or centre 
arch, in 1756 (by the removing of a pier and its ftarling, 
and turning one large arch inftead of two) the clear water- 
way between all the ftarlings amounted but to 194 feet, and 
above the ftarlings (which are covered when the tide has 
rifen about two thirds of its ufual height) the water-way 
amounted to only 450 feet, or half the width of the river; 
a further obftruétion alfo arifes from the water-wheels, 
which are fixed on the upper lide of the bridge at both of 
its ends, oppofite to feveral of. the arches, for pumping up 
water for the fupply of the city of London and Borough of 
Southwark. By thefe contraétions of the water-way, a fall 
and current is occafioned under this bridge, which for feveral 
hours of each tide is quite tremendous, and proves a moft 
ferious obftacle to navigation, as well of danger to the bridge 
itfelf. If Mr. Fohn Smeuton’s advice had not been quickly 
followed, in 1756, in returning and throwing in the ftones, 
which had been recently taken up from the old middle pier, 
together with many cargoes of other large and rough ftones, 
the adjoining ftarlings and piers of the great lock would 
certainly have been undermined, and the bridge have fallen : 
great quantities of chalk and Kentifh rag-ftones are now 
annually brought and depofited within the piling of the 
ftarlings, and between them, at the time they are repaired ; 
a work for ever requiring to be done, in fome part or other, 
of thefe clumfy obitructions to the waters and to naviga- 
tion: immenfely deep gulphs are formed at each fide of the 
bridge by the pitch or fall of the water, and the foil and 
rubbifh excavated therefrom is continually thrown up ata 
diftance, fo as to form large banks dry at low-water, in {fpite 
of a continual dredging or ballalt-heaving, which is reforted 
to for removing them. Thefe inconveniences, which had 
been long and loudly complained of, occafioned, about the 
year 1799, a propofal, for pulling down this bridge, and 
{ubftituting two {tone bridges, with capacious arches: thefe 
were to be placed near to each other and to conneé at their 
ends; the centre arch of each was to have a draw-bridge, 
for admitting fhips up the river, as far as Blackfriars bridge ; 
the intention of the two bridges being, that one of the 
drawbridges might always be fhut down for the paflage of 
carriages and perfons, while fhips might be pafling through 
the other into or out of the bafon between the bridges. 
Another propofal was, to conftruét a catt-iron bridge of one 
fingle arch of 600 feet fpan and with 65 feet clear open- 
ing above high water; as we have already mentioned : 
thefe, and other projects for the fame purpofe were minutely 
and carefully examined by a fele€&t committee of the houfe 
of commons, and their reports, together with views of the 
different propofed bridges, have been fince publifhed, and a 
propofal made for a caft-iron bridge of three arches, refting 
on itone piers, the centre arch 65 feet high for the paflage of 
fhips ; in September 1802, the city of London gave notices 
of their intention to apply for an a& of parliament for re- 
moving London bridge and building another, but nothing 
further, ,we believe, has fince been done. Blackfriars Bridge 
is an elegant ftone ftru€ture, offering fearcely the leaft im- 
pediment to the navigation; it was built in 1770, by Mr. 
Robert Milne; the river in this place is gy5 feet wide, it 
has g large elliptical arches, the centre one 100 feet wide, the 
others regularly diminifhing to the outfide ones which are 70 
feet each. The whole colt of this bridge, in the 103 years 
during whieh it was in hand, was 150,840. Wefiminfler 
Bridge was built of ftone in the year 175035 the river in this 
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lace is 1220 feet wide; there are 17 large, and two {mall 
ee telicules arches in this bridge, the centre one 76 feet 
wide, the others diminifhing by 4 feet each in width, to 
the fmall ones at the fides; the coft of this bridge and 
its avenues was 389,50cl., and it was about 10 years in 
hand. At Batterfea and at Putney there are narrow, low, 
and inconvenient wooden bridges over this fine river, On 
the 4th of June 1783, a handfome and convenient ftone 
bridge was begun over this river at Kew, and in the year 
1774, another {tone bridge was begun at Richmond. A. 
bout the year 1Sor, a new ftone bridge was built over this 
river at Staines, but it was fhortly after obliged to be 
taken down, owing to a fettlement therein ; an iron bridge 
was next fubftituted, and opened on the 3d of September, 
1803, of one arch, with 180 feet fpan, rifling only 16 feet 
above the {tone abutments on which it refted; but this, we 
are forry to add, has lately fuffered the fate of the other, 
and has neceffarily been taken down, a circumftance the 
more to be regretted, as this was the firlt caft-iron bridge 
brought into ufe in this part of the kingdom. At Walton, 
there is a curious bridge, confifling of a large wooden 
opening, and fmaller brick arches on each fide of it. It 
may be proper to add, that the intention has very recently 


been announced, of building a new ftone bridge over this | 


river from Vauxhall to Millbank, with a new road over the 
fame from Vauxhall turnpike acrofs Tothill fields to Pimlico. 
In the year 1770, and again in 1794, the Maidenhead and 
Tfleworth canal was propofed to join this river at Ifleworth 
and at Bolter’s Lock, or Taplow mill; in 1792, the 
Hampton Gay and Ifleworth was propofed to join at the 
latter place; in 1801, the Leatherhead and Thames rail- way 
was propofed to join this river at Weft Moulfey, and an 
extenfion of the Grand Surry canal was intended to King- 
fton; in 1802, acut from the propofed weftern branch of 
the Grand Fundion canal was propofed to join at Ham Haw 
oppofite to the Wey river; and, in 1803, the Port/mouth 
and London rail-way was propofed, to terminate in Stam- 
ford ftreet, near Blackfriars bridge. 

Tuames Anp Ists Navication. A& 11, 15, 28; and 
35 of Geo. III.—The general direétion of this navigation 
is nearly N. W. by a very ferpentine and crooked courfe 
of about 110 miles between the counties of Surrey and 
Berks, and of Bucks, Oxford, and Gloucefter: its weftern 
end is confiderably elevated ; its objects are the fupply of 
London and the carriage of coals, and a variety of other 
articles: near Reading it connects with the Kennet river ; 
at Abingdon, the Wilts and Berks canal joins this naviga- 
tion : at Badcock’s garden in Oxford, this navigation is joined 
by the Oxford canal, and at Goditow, by the duke of 
Mariborough’s cut from the fame canal. Oxford is the 38th 
Britifh town, with a population of 11,694 perfons, and 
Reading is the 55th, with 9,742 perfons; Stames, Wind- 
for, Maidenhead, Great-Marlow, Henley, Wallingford, 
Abingdon, and Lechlade, are alfo confiderable towns on 
this navigation, which commences in the Thames middle 
part at London-Stone near Staines, and terminates in the 
Thames and Severn canal at Lechlade. From Staines-ftone 
to the water above Bolter’s Lock, 154 miles, is a rife of 
34 feet: thence to the entrance of the Kennet river 244 
miles, has a rife of 273 feet, befides the rife at the weirs ; 
thence to the termination to the Thames and beginning of 
the J/s river, is about 23 miles; thence to the Wilts and Berks 
canal about 10 miles; thence to the Oxford canal about 
8 miles, and thence to Cricklade about 29 miles. The 
Gentlemen of the counties adjoining this navigation are 
Commiffioners for executing, in different diftris, the above 
acts; they have borrowed 60,8001. and have expended the 


fame, over and above the furplus of the tolls, in making 
24 fide-cuts with opening weirs and pound-locks, with a 
horfe towing-path, and other works for improving this na- 
lor 4 and 


vigation, which is now accomplifhed, fo that very 
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wide barjres 
the fame; the rate of tonnage is only $ per ton per mile ; 
and an account of the receipts aud expenditure 
cern is annually prefented to parliament,’ In 1796, the re- 
ceipts amounted to 9,839]. in 1801, to 10,0601. in 1802, 
to 7,173]. Mr, Zachary Allnult is engineer to the 2d and 
3d diftrict of this navigation. In the year 1800, Mr. Wilfon 
prepared a defign and model for his Majeft y, ofa catt-iron 
bridge, of one arch, propofed to be ereéted over the Thames 
at Datchet. In the year 1770, the Reading and Maidenhead 
canal was propofed to join this navigation at Sunning, and 
at Bolter’s-lock ; in 1802, a weftern branch of the Grand 
Juniion canal was propofed to join this navigation at Har- 
eyford near Great Marlow, and crofling the fame at that 
place, it was to proceed to join it again near Reading ; 
and in the fame year another branch from the Grand 
Fundion, through Aylefbury, was propofed to join this 
navigation near to Abingdon, and to the Wilts and Berks 
canal, 

Thames and Avon Canal. In the reign of Charles IL, 
Mr. Fofeph Moxon was employed to furvey the line fora 
canal, and a bill was prepared and brought into parliament, 
from the Thames and Ifis navigation at Lechlade, by Crick- 
lade, Malmfbury, Chippenham, and thence by the courfe 
of the Avon river to Bath, 40 miles in length : in 1754, this 
defign was again revived, with the idea of employing the 
foldiers upon it; and it was ftated that a canal So feet wide 
at top, 30 at bottom, and 4 feet deep, might thus be com- 
pleted for :oool. per mile. 

Tuames anD Mepwar Canar. Ad 4o and 44 of 
Geo. III.—The general direGtion of this canal is S.E. for 
S53 miles in the county of Kent ; it is level with the ordinary 
high tides in the river Thames: its obje@ is for fhortening 
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' the voyage of barges from Gravefend to Chatham round by 


the Nore ; Chatham is the 46th Britifh town, with a popu- 
lation of 10,505 perfons, and Rochefter the goth, with 
6,517 perfons ; Gravefend is alfo a confiderable town near 
this ‘canal, which commences in the Thames river at Gravef- 
end, and terminates in- the Medway river at Nicholfon’s 
fhip-yard in Friendfbury, with a cut from Whitewall on the 
line of this canal to the Medway at Strood, oppofite to 
Chatham royal dock-yard. 'Tide-locks and entrance bafons 
are to be made at each of the three terminations of this canal ; 
Mr. Ralph Dodd was the projeGtor of this canal, on which 
Mr. Fohn Rennie and Mr. Ralph Walker have fince been 
employed. In December 1801, this canal was completed 
from Gravefend to Denton. The company were authorifed 
to raife by the firft a& Go,cool. in 10ol. fhares, and a fur- 
ther fum by the laft a€t, and they are to pay is. annually to 
the city of London as confervators of the Thames river, for 
the liberty of conneGting therewith, and 1s. to the corpo- 
ration of Rochefter, as confervators of the Medway, for the 
fame privilege. 

THAMES AnD Severn Canar. AG 23, 31, and 36 of 
Geo III.—The general direGtion of this canal is Eait, for 
303 miles in the counties of Gloucefter and Wilts: it crofles- 
the Grand Ridge by a tunnel ; its objects are a communi- 
cation between the Severn and Thames rivers, the fupply of 
the country through which it pafles with coals, deals, &c. 
and the export of farming products. Stroud is the 114th 
Britifh town, with a population of 5,422 perfons; Minch- 
inghampton, Cirenceiter, Cricklade, and Lechlade, are alfo 
confiderable towns on or near to this canal; which com- 
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mences in the Stroudwater canal at Walibridge near Stroud, 
and terminates in the Zhames and J/s navigation at Lech- 
lade: it has a branch of about 1 mile in Jength to the town 
of Cirencefter. From the Stroudwater canal to Sapperton 
or Salperton, 72 miles, is a rife e 243 feet by 26 locks ; 
thence, the fummit pound continues through the Tunnel, 23 

miles, to near Coates, and level; thence, fc the 7 Thames and 
dfs navigation, 203 miles, is a fall of 134 feet by 14 locks. 
The firft 4 miles of this canal from Stroud to Brinfcome- 
port Bafon, is of the fame width and cepth as the Stroud- 
qwater canal, and is navigated by the Severn boats. ; the re- 
mainder of the line is 42 feet wide at top, 30 at bottom, 
and 5 feet deep ; at Brinfeombe-port, goods gor: ne ealtward 
are removed into bar; ges So fect long and 12 wide, which 
carry yo tons each. ‘T'he famous tunnel on this canal at 
Sapperton, is 4300 yards long, the arch being 15 feet wide 
in the clear, and 250 feet Bentae 1 the inghel 7 point of the 
hill, which proved to be hard rock, much of which required 
blatting, and fome of it was fo folid as to need no arch of 
mafonry to fupport i it; the other parts are arched above, and 
have inverted arches in the botrom ; the coft of excavating 
this tunnel, in 1788, amounted to 8 eas per cubic yard. 
The fummit level of this canal is Supplied Gy. a feeder 
brought through lord Bathurit’s gardens. Mr: Robert 
Whitworth and Mr. Fofeph Clowes, were the engineers. 
On the zoth of April, 1789, the Sapperton tunnel was 
finifhed, and on the 19th of November of the fame year, the 
whole line was completed and cpenéd. We are forry.to 
have heard it remar ied! that this‘canal hes been conducted 
through porous gravelly foils, when a line for the fame, 
equally convenient, might Bare made the cutting fallin a 
clay foil, and that puid dhieg has been in-too meny inflances 
negleéted or has failed, by which the cana! is rendered 
fhort of water, and the land and milis have been greatly 
injured ; fanciful round buildings like towers have been made 
in different places on this cani al, for the refidence of the 
lock-keepers. This company “were authorifed to 
255,000, the fhares being ae each ; there was a pro- 
vifion that 3 per cent. mien fhould be paid (out of 
the principal) to the fub{fcribers on their fhares, until. the 
canal was completed and opened; we have heard that the 
prefent. profits are not much above 1 per cent. No ftamps 
were neceflary to the proceedings of this company. Bee 
rates of tonnage and the regulations thereof with the Stroud 
qwater company, are very long. See Phillips’s ato. Hiflory, 
pages 222 to 225. Manures for the adjoining lands are to 
pals toll free: lefs than 6 tons not to pafs the locks 
without paying for that weight ; 5 mile-{ftones to be erefed. 
In 1799, this company offered bounties for introducing 
the coals brought by their canal to the weftern parts 

f Oxford and Berk fhires. ‘The Glouceffer and Berkley 
company are to compenfate this company, in cafe the 
conftruction or repair of their works mterrupts at any time 
the communication with the Severn. In September 1800, 
it was intended to make from near Inglefham a forked 
branch pafling Faringdon and Highworth, to conneét with 
the Wilts and Berks canal in two places. 

THanet’sCanar. A& 13 Geo, I1I.—The dire@tion of 
this canal is nearly N.E. for about 4 of a mile in length, in 
the Weft Riding of Yorkhire ; it is confiderably elevated, 
near to Skipton, which is a confiderable town; it com- 
mences in the Leeds and Liverpool canal, near Skipton, 
and terminates at Skipton- caltle, lime-flone quarries. It 
was cut at the private expence of the earl of Thanet, 
through whofe eftate alone it paffes, except one clofe: its 
object is to convey coals to the lime-kilns, and to export lime 
as a manure and for building. 
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Tuyen ann Burt Navicartion. The general direc- 
tion of thefe rivers is abou: N.W. for nearly 30 miles in the 
county of Norfolk: they are not greatly elevated above the fea 
in any part: the objeéts are the import of coals, deals, &c. 
and the export of farming produ€ts. Yarmouth is the 27th 
Britifh town, with a vo pula ation of "14,545 perfons ; ; Aylef- 
ham is alfo a confiderable town on. this navigation, which 
commences in the Yare river Yarmouth, and terminates at 
the town of Aylefham; it has branches from near Thurne 
and Horning; through t} he fens and broads, to Hickling and 
Dilham, about 8 and ro miles in length. 

Tizv River. This river, (fometimes called the Tivey or 
Teifi river,) has nearly an ealt courfe for about 39 miles, 
between the counties of Cardigan and Pembroke, and Caer- 
i ciate in South W bye its ealtern end is confiderably 

evated ; its obje€is are the fupply of Llanbedr and Car- 
ciga, and the export of agricultural produéts. Cardigan, 

Silgerran, Newcaftle-in-Emlyn, and Llanbcdr, are con- 
sae town on this river, which commences in the tide- 
way in St. George’s channel, and terminates at Llanbedr, 
or Lampeter. : 

Tone anp Parret Navication. As 10 and 11 
Wilham III. 6 Anne, and 44 Geo. I1I.—The general 
direétion of this navigation is nearly fouth, by a bending 
courfe of about 27 miles in the county of Somerfet: its 
fouthern end is confiderably elevated : its objects are the 
imp rt of coals, and the export of agricultural pro- 
ducts; at Lorough chapel it is joined by the Parret river. 
Taunton is the 106th Britith town, with a population of 
5.794 perfons.. Budyewater ts alfo a confiderable town on this 
navigation, which commences tn the tide-way in Brigewat er- 
bay 2 at Start point Z in the Briftol channel, and terminatcs 
in the Grand Weflern canal at the town of Tauiiton. 
{n September 17938, a caft iron bridge was completed, cou- 
fit ing of one arch of 75 feet fpan over the Parreé river at 
idewater, at the expence of 4cocl. (Sce our article 
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RIpGe). It was erected in the place of a ftone-bridge, {aid 
to have been built about the year 1309. In’ 1796, the 


Brijtol and amply canal was p:opofed » to connect with this 
navi gation at Pridgewater. 

Lopelif and Pierfe-Bridge. In June (Sot, it was propofed 
to form a canal from the, Stenle rie ee Topclif to Pierfe- 
bridge on the Tees nver: the intention of this canal was 
for fupplying the north riding ef Yorkflure with Durham 
coals. 

Torripct River. The direétion of this river is fouth 
for three miles, near to tne north-weft coafl of Devonhhire : 
the tide flows through its whole length: it commences in 
the Taw river near Apple -dore, and terminates at Biddeford 
bridge : its obje& are the fupply of Biddeford, a confiderable 
town, with coals, &c. and the export of agricultural pro- 
dues. The fpring tides rife 18 feet at Biddeford: 

Tovey River. The direction of this river, (fometimes 
called the fowey), is north, for about $5 miles, in Caermar- 
thenfhire in South Wales: the tide flows through its whole 
length: its cbjeét is the fupply of Ca-rmarthen, which is 
the 11 3th Britifh town, with a population of 5,548 perfons : 
it commences in the Briftol channel, at St. Ifmael’s, and 
terminates at Caermarthen bridge. In September 1804, it 


_ was intended to apply for an act to improve the port, quays, 


and dock at Caermarthen. 

Trent River, (lower part). A& 34 Geo. I1I_—The 
general dire¢tion of this navigation is nearly S.S.W. by 
a bending and crooked courfe of about 116 miles, fkirting 
Yorkfhire for a fhort diftance, and through the counties. 
of Lincoln and Nottingham, and between thofe of Leicefter 
and Derby : it is not. greatly elevated in any part :-its navi- 
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gation is of vall importance to the country, owing to the 
many communications which it forms with other mvers or 
canala; at Keadby it connects with the Stainsforth and 
Keadby canal ; at Stockwith, with the /d/e river, and near 
the fame place with the Cheflerfield canal; at 'Torkfey, 
with the J'o/r-dyke canal; at Crankleys, in South-Mulkham, 
with the Dean river ; at ‘l’rent-bridge, near Holme-pierpomt, 
with the Grantham canal, and the Nottingham canal ; near 
Sawley, with the Loughborough navigation, or Soar river, 
aud the Lrewa/b canal. Nottingham is.the 17th Britifh 
town, with a population of 28,561 perfons ; and Newark 
is the oft, a 6,730 perfons. Burton-upon-Strather, 
Gainfborough, Newark, Southwell, aad Bingham, are alfo 
conliderable towns near this navigation ; which commences 
in the Humber river at 'l'rent-fall, (at the junétion of Oufe 
river, and Market Weighton canal.) and terminates in the 
Upper Trent river at Sawley-ferry, at the junction of Der- 
qaent river, and the Trent and DTerfey canal. It has a fide- 
cut of to miles in length, made in purfuance of the above 
act, for avoiding 21 fhoals, and 2 bridges, which occur in 
13 miles of the river between Trent bridge, at the com- 
mencement of the Nottingham canal, and Sawley ferry, at 
the commencement of the Trem and Merfey canal. This 
cut (fometimes called Trent Canal), has a rife of 28 feet, and 
it croffes and conneéts with the Lrewa/h canal near Sawley ; 
it has alfo a fhort cut and lock into the Trent in Beelton. 
The lower part of this river is through fens, and is em- 
banked on both fides : it 1s fubje@ to very great floods: the 
tide flows to Gainfborough, fo that fimail veffels can come 
up to that place; but between this and Wilden-ferry, 2 
great nuinber of fhallows occur, owing, in a great meafure, 
to the too great width of the ther: Mr. Sohn Smeaton, who 
examined it in 1761, ftates, that in feveral places in the 
common ftate of the river, in dry feafons, there was not 
above 8 inches depth of water; that at fuch times, without 
the aid of flufhes from King’s mills @pon this river, and the 
loweft mills upon the Derwent, navigation was impracticable, 
The 33 of Geo. III. for Grantham canal required the pro- 
prietors of this navigation to deepen the bed of their river, 
fo that there fhall always be 30 inches deep of water in the 
drieft feafons for boats to pafs between the Grantham and the 
Nottingham canals, and by which they may alfo now pafs 
into the Trent Canal, for avoiding the fhallows above Not- 
tingham. An act was pafied a few years ago for building a 
new bridge over this river at Gainfborough. In rSo1 a new 
ftone bridge was intended at Gunthorpe-ford. In the year 1789 
and 1790, feveral acres of land were gained from the wide 
muddy banks of this river, fimply by flaking down rows of 
furzen faggots thereon, to check the current, and encourage 
the abundant depofit which this river makes, wherever its 
waters become flationary ; (fee Agricultural Magazine, vol. vil. 
p- 98.) a circumitance which proves of immenfe advantage 
in many inftances, by the warping of Jand near this river in 
foody times, to improve it. The flood which happened in 
the beginning of 1800, forced a new and much (traighter 
courfe for this river below Gain{borough, and occafioned the 
old crooked channel to be deferted. For making the new 
fide-cut, or Trent canal, this company were authorifed to 
raife 23,0001. in sol. fhares: and they are allowed to colle& 
a variety of tolls on different parts of this cut and the river. 
See Phillips’s ato. Hiftory, App. pages 169 and 170. But 
thefe were not to take place until 13,0001. had been expended 
under the above aét, which embraces the improvement 
of the river, fo that there may be always 30 inches deep 
of water, the making of horfe towing-paths, purchafing 
the Nottingham hauling-machine, or capftern, &c. The 
profits of the Trent canal are not to exceed 7 per cent. By 


the 33 Geo. IIIT. for Derby cana’, only half the ufval rates 
Lon this 


33 Geo, Is 


are to by charge d on goods p iff go ly the 
river, i tiey Wil) 
for Grantham canal, this company are to receive 34 
ton for lime, and 3d. per ton for all other goods (« 
road-materials and manures), which crofs this river, when 
deepened as above, between the Grantham and Nottingham 
canals. Ln 1760, the lVilden and Kings- Li omley, and in 
17055 the Ternd; idge and Winsford canals were p! pole ad to 
join this river at Wilden ferry, where the Zrent and M. rfey 
canal now joins. 

Trent River, (upper part). A&s to and 1 Willian 
LLL. ~The Reve ral divection of this Navivation is 
W.5.W. by a crooked courfe of about 1g miles, in Derby- 
fhire and Staflordfhire, and fkirting Leicefterfhire s it is not 
very greatly elevated above the fea, in any part: its objetts 
are the carnage of coals, and the export of falt, gyplum, 
carthen-ware, ale, and agricultural products: it connects 
at Swarkllone with the Derly caval, and has.the Trent and 
Merfey canal running the whole length almott by its fide, and 
communicating with it at its two extremities. Burton-tipon- 
Trent is the only confiderable town on this navigation; 
which commences in the lower: Trent navigation at Wilden 
Ferry (at the commencement of the Derwent river and Trent 
and Merfey canal,) and terminates near Burton, at a branch 
from the Trent and Merfey canal. The carl of Uxbridge 
is the fole proprietor cf this navigation, and all other per- 
fons are reilri¢ted from erecting or ufing wharfs or ware- 
hous on its banks without his {pecial confent. The earl 
or his leffees are entitled to 3d. per ton, on gouds navigated 
on any part of this navigatiou ; which was faid, in 1765, to 
be unimproved, except by the ercétion of locks at two dif= 
fercut mill-weirs ; and, more than 20 fhallows then exifted, ” 
over which boats could not pafs in dry feafons, without 
flufhes of water: {trange flories were at that time related of 
the condué of thefe leffees, and infinuations were made, that 
a barge loaded with ftones was funk by defign in Kings-mill 
lock, and which lay there almoft g years, and obliged all 
goods to be unloaded into frefh boats at that place! happily 
the rivalry of the canal by its fide, renders fuch an occurence 
hereafter unlikely ever to happen. The bridge over this 
river at Burton-upon-Trent is faid to be the longeft in Eng- 
land, being 1545 feet long, with 34 arches. It may be pro- 
per here to remark, that Mr. Smeaton, in 1768, recommend- 
ed the making of a long bridge or water-road adjoining the 
lower part of this river, between Mufkham and Newark, that 
fhould have 300 yards long of clear water-way through its 
72 arches! In 1793, the Bredon rail-way was propoled to 
join this navigation at Wetton Cliff; in 1796, the Com- 
mercial canal, and in 1797, an exiénfion of the Afbiy-de-lae 
Zouch canal was propoled to connect herewith at Burton. 

Trent anD Mersey Canav. Ads 6, I0, 15, 16, 23, 
25, two of 37, and 42 Geo. IIJ.—This canal (fometimes 
called the Grend Trunk, or the Staffordthire canal,) has its 
general direction about E.S.E. by a very bending courfe of 
93 miles in the counties of Chefter, Stafford, and Derby - 
it crofles the grand-ridge by a tunnel: its objets are the. 
export of coals, falt, pottery-wares, lime, gyplum, Swith- 
land-flates, agricultural produéts, &c. and forming parts of 
the grand inland communications between Liverpool and 
Manchetter, with Hull, Briftol, and London; at Quiton’s- 
wood in Stoke, it conneéts with the Newcafle-under-line 
canal: at Great, Haywood with the Stafford aud Worcefer 
canal; at Fradley Heath with the detached part of Coventry 
canal ; and at Swarkftone it croffes and conneéis with the 
Derby canal. Although none of the towns on this long 
canal appear to have fo many as 5000 inhabitants, yet 
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Northwich, Middlewich, Sandbach, Newcaftle-under-line, 
Stone, Stafford, Rudgley, Litchfield, and Burton-upon- 
Trent, on or near to the fame, are confiderable places. 
T'he commencement of this canal is in Bridgewater’s canal 
at Prefton-brook, and its termination in the Trent lower 
navigation, at Wilden-ferry near Shardlow, the point of 
junction of the Trent canal, or fide-cut, the upper Trent 
navigation, and the Derwent river: from Etruria, a princi- 
pal branch (fometimes called the Ca/don Canal,) proceeds by 
Froghall to Uttoxeter, by a very bending courte of about 
28 miles in length; from this, at Froghall in Kingfley, 
there is a rail-way branch of 3% miles to Caldon-low lime 
works, alfo from Stanley Mofs in Endon there is a canal branch 
of about 34 miles to the town of Leek, and from Shelton, 
a fhort cut to Cobridge: from Stoke-upon-Trent there is 
a rail-way branch to Lane-end; and from Etruma another to 
Handley. green ; from Longport to Dale-hall there is a canal- 
branch, and the fame is continued forwards by a rail-way to 
the potteries at Burflem; there is a cut £ mile in length to 
the Trent river near Burton. Near Lane-delph, and in Hare- 
caflle there are fhort cuts or tunnels, extending to the pits 
or feams of coals. From Bridgewater’s canal to Middle- 
wich, 18 miles, is a level; thence to near Talk, 11 miles, 
is a rife of 326 feet by 35 locks; thence along the fummit- 
pound, and through Harecaftle tunnel to the Caldon branch 
at Etruria, 6 miles, is level; thence to the Stafford and 
Worcefter canal at Great Haywood, 17 miles, is a fall of 
about 150 feet and rg locks, thence to the Coventry canal 
at Fradley Heath, 13 miles, is about 32 feet, and 4 locks ; 
thence to Horninglow wharf, 12 miles, is about 86 feet 
fall, and 11 locks; thence to the Dery canal at Swarktone, 
10 miles, is about 16 feet fall, and 2 locks, and thence to 
the Trent river at Wilden-ferry, 6 miles, is a fall of about 
22 feet, and 4 locks. From the fummit level of the line at 
Etruria to near Bagnal on the Caldon branch, 53 miles, is 
arife of 75 feet, by 7 locks; thence to Stanley-Mofs, 1 
mile, is level ; thence to Froghall, 93 miles, is a fall of 
61 feet, by 9 locks. From Prefton-brook to Middlewich, 
at the weftern end, and from Wilden-Ferry to Horninglow 
near Burton, at the eaftern end, the width of the canal at 
top is 31 feet, at bottom 18, and it is 54 feet deep; the 
locks here are 14 feet wide, adapted to river barges of 40 
tons burthen; the middle part of the canal, and its 
branches, are 29 feet broad at top, 16 feet at bottom, and it 
is 44 feet deep, the locks being only 7 feet wide; the boats 
are 80 feet long, 6 feet wide, and carry 18 to 20 tons of lading. 
‘There are 16 public wharfs on this canal with warehoufes, 
cranes, weighing-engines, and other neceflary conveniences 
at each. Over this canal there are 258 road and foot bridges, 
and under it 3 large aquedudts, and 124 leffer ones and cul- 
verts. Through Harecaftle Hill is a tunnel of 2888 yards 
in length, and upwards of 70 yards below the hill; this 
tunnel interfe&ts, and has crofs branches to, feveral veins of 
coals in the hill, and is alfo famous for being the firft public 
canal-tunnel conftru@ed in England; the driving of this 
tunnel, in 1776, coft about 7os. 8d. per yard run: the 
height of the arch is 12 feet, and its width 9 feet withinfide. 
At Prefton-on-the-hill near Bridgewater’s canal is another 
tunnel of 1241 yards in length; at Barton in Great Bud- 
worth is another, 572 yards long ; at Saltersford, or Salters- 
field, in the fame parifh, is another of 350 yards long, and 
there is a fifth tunnel at Armitage, or Hermitage, of 130 
yards in length; the heights of thefe laft tunnels are 173, 
and their width 134 feet. At Monks-bridge there. is an 
embankment 13 feet high of 14 mile in length, and an 
aquedu& bridge over the Dove river of 23 arches, from 15 
to 12 feet wide each. At Alrewas is an aqueduct over the 


Trent river, with 6 arches of 21 feet fpan ; and near Middle- 
wich is another aqueduét over the Dane, with 3 arches of 
20 feet {pan. In the Rudyerd vale, N.W. of Leck, near 
the grand-ridge, is a refervoir of 160 acres extent, with an 
artificial head 30 feet in height ; from this a feeder conduéts 
its water to the Leek branch, and thence into the fummit 
pounds of the Caldon branch, and of the main line: there 
are four {maller refervoirs near the fummit, which meafure 
together 60 acres; all waters within 5 miles of the line are 
allowed for the ufe of this canal. ‘The rail-way branch to 
Mr. Gilbert?s Caldon lime-works, made about the year 1777 
or 1778, was compofed of caft-iron bars pinned down upon 
rails of wood fixed acrofs wooden fleepers, as we have before 
defcribed; it appears to have been fet out, before the true 
principles of this excellent mode of conveyance were fo well 
underftood as at prefent, being very crooked and with fre- 
quent variations in the angle of its afcent ; in the laft of the 
above atts, there 1s a provifionmade for varying the line of,and 
improving this rail-way. It is faid to have colt, at firft, about 
1760]. per mile; in 1794, one horfe, we are told, for 9 
months in the year, made in each week three journeys on 
four of the days, and two journeys on the other two days, 
hauling 3 tons 6 cwt. of limeftone down each journey, from 
the quarries at Caldon to Froghall wharf; for forwarding 
this {tone to the canal at Etruria, the company found boats, 
the bargeman found his own horfe and boy, towing lines, 
&c. and delivered the ftone at od. per ton, the diftance be- 
ing about 163 miles. Mr. Yames Brindley, Mr. John Smea- 
ton, and Mr. Hugh Henfball were the engineers employed or 
confulted on the works of this canal, which were begun in 
July 1766; in April, 1773, the line eaftward of Harecaftle 
tunnel was completed, and in May, 1777, the whole line 
was completed and opened: the Leek branch, the extenfion 
of the Caldon branch to Uttoxeter, and the Cobridge branch 
have been underteken fince the year 1797 ; the Lane-end, 
Handley-green, and Burflem branches were projeéted in 1802. 
The firft a& above included 6 miles of the weft end of 
Bridgewater’s canal, but with a power to affign or make - 
over the fame to the duke of Bridgewater, which was 
accordingly done; the 6th aé&t above affigned 11 miles of 
the Coventry line, between Fradley-heath and Fazeley, to 
this company, who completed the fame, and then fold it in 
equal moieties to the Coventry and the Birmingham and Faze- 
ley companies, as before mentioned. ‘This company have 
been authorifed at different times to raife 334,250]. the 
amount of their fhares was 200l. each, until 42 Geo. III., 
when a divifion of them was made into tool. fhares. The 
rates of tonnage are 13d. per ton per mile, with reafonable 
wharfage after 24 hours, on all kinds of goods; but paving 
and road-materials (lime-ftones excepted, ) and manures pafs 
toll-free on the pounds and through the locks, when water 
runs wafte over their paddle-weirs. The aét 33 Geo. III. 
for Derby Canal, granted fome rates to this company on 
goods crofling this canal or pafling out of it into the Trent 
by the Derby canal; fee Phillips’s 4to. Hiflory, Appendix, 
p- 58 and 59. In the years 1760 and 1765, the Wilden 
and Kings-Bromley, and the Tern-bridge and Windsford canals 
were propofed through parts of the tra now occupied by 
this canal: in 1793, the Sandbach canal was propofed to 
join near that place, and the Bredon rail-way was intended 
to be conneéted herewith near Welton-cliff: in 1796, the 
Commercial canal was propofed, to crofs this canal at Horn- 
inglow near Burton, and again near Burflem; in 1797, an 
extenfion of the A/pby-de-la-Zouch canal, to join this at 
Horninglow was propofed; the defign of the two lait pro- 
pofals was, an extenfion of the wide canals for 40 ton boats, 
and with the fame view a plan was, in 1797, mentioned of 
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idening this canal and itslocks, bridges, &e, fo that wide 
oe might pafs between Fradley-Heath, and the ealt-end 
of Harecaftle tunnel, 

Twrrp River. This river feems to be navigable but 
about 1 mile from the fea to Berwick bridge, between Ber- 
wick liberty and a detached part of Durham county, 
Berwick is the 82d Britifh town with a population of 7,157 
perfons ; it has a great trade in falmon, which are caught in 
great quantities in this river, and 40,000 kits of it have been 
pickled and fent off from this town in one year; 75 to 80 
vellels are employed in fifhery, and the trade of this place 
conneéted therewith. At Berwick there is a ftone bridge 
94) feet long, with 15 arches over this river, At Kelfo 
{everal miles higher up on this river, a [tone bridge was, in 
1798, wathed away, and a caft-iron bridge was propofed to 
be erected in its ftead. 

Tyne River. As 9 and 1o Henry V., 6 and 7 
William 111, and 41 Geo. II1—The general direction 
of this river is nearly W.S.W. bya crooked courfe of about 
14 miles between Durham and Northumberland ; the tide 
flows through its whole length ; its great object is the ex- 
port of coals. Newcaftle-upon-Tyne is the roth Britith 
town with a population of 36,963 perfons, South Shields is 
the 65th with 8,108 perfons, and North Shields the 8oth 
with 7,280 perfons; Gatefhead is alfo a confiderable town 
near this river, which commences in the North Sea at Tyne. 
mouth, and terminates at Blaydon in Winlaton, A very 
peculiar kind of veffels, as before mentioned, is in ufe upon 
this river for carrying coals from the waggon-roads, or rail- 
ways, and ftaiths to the fhips; thefe are called keels, and are 
limited (by rr and 15 Geo, III.) to 254 tons of lading, or 
8 Newcattle chaldrons of coals. From an humane fet of 
Gentlemen refident upon, and concerned in the trade of this 
river, originated the idea, and they offered a public reward 
for the /ife-boat, which Mr. Greathead brought to perfe€tion, 
and firft tried at the mouth of this river on the goth of Ja- 
nuary 1790. (See the article Lire-soar). The coals from 
the numerous coal-mines near this river were formerly deli- 
vered to the colliers or coal-fhips lying below Newcaitle 
bridge by means of the keels, but of late years feveral mines 
have been opened on both fides of the river, and the rail- 
ways therefrom are conducted to ftaiths or fpouts on the 
quays, by which means the coals are fhot at once into the 
holds of the fhips. Wooden rail-ways were, fince about the 

ear 1680, in ule between the mines and this river, fome of 
them of confiderable length, thofe to Tanfield-Moor are ro 
miles long. In Apuil, 1798, an inclined-plane of 864 yards 
in length, was opened from Benwell, or Bywell collieries, as 
before mentioned : in October 1803, a rail-way from Mr. 
Temple’s Jarrow mine (128 fathoms deep) was opened to the 
river. No lefs than 35 forts of coals, or rather the produce 
of as many pits, are ufually fhipped from this river for Lon- 
don, amounting to 700,000 chaldrons annually : fee Lding- 
ton’s Effay, Kc. p. 31. On fome of thefe mines, immenfely 
large iteam-engines are employed; in 1763, a new engine 
was ereCted at Walker collicry, with a cylinder 74 inches 
diameter and 10% feet long, which weighed 67 tons, and 
was calculated to lift 307ewt. of water by each ftroke of its 
pump.j There is an ancient {tone bridge of g arches over this 
river, which was greatly damaged by a flood in 1771; in 
the year 1801, it was fuggefted to remove as many of its 
piers as would form a 144 feet opening near the fouth bank, 
and to conftruét an iron arch over the fame, high enough 
for the keels to pafs without lowering their maits. The 
confervators of this river, in purfuance of the laft of the above 
aéts, have deepened and improved the fame and its quays; 
in 1801, a new dry, or graving-dock, was opened at South 


Shields, capable of receiving thips at neap tides; in 1802, an 
actipaffed for building a new light-houfe at ‘Tynemouth with 
reverberating lamps, inftead of a coal fire blown by bellows, 


before ufed. In the year 1798, it was propofed to make a 
tunnel or road-arch under the Tyne river from North to South 
Shields for the paflage of carriages and paflengers, and the 
expence thereof was ellimated at 6,093). In 1795, the 


Neweaflle and Carlifle canal was propofed to join this river 
near Neweattle; in 1796, the Nea: aflle and Haydon bridge, 
and in or before 1801, the Neaca/ile and Maryport were 
alfo propofed, in 1797, and again in 1802, the Durham 
and Chefler-le-Street canal was propoled to join this river near 
Gatefhead ; and in 1803, the Tyne and Beamifh canal was 
propofed through part of nearly the fame traét. 

Tyne and Beamifh Canal. In 1803, it was propofed to 
make a canal from the Tyne river, near Gatefhead, through 
Gatefhead, Wickham, Lamefley, and Birtly townfhips, to 
Beamifh iron works and coal-mines. 

Urverstone Canatr. A& 33 Geo. IIl.—The direc. 
tion of this fhort, but large canal, is nearly N.W. for 1 
mile in Lancafhire ; it is level with high-water ac ordinary 
tides, with a fea-lock at its entrance ; its object is to admit 
fhips to Ulverftone town. This canal commences at Hammer- 
fide hill in Morecambe bay in the Irifh Sea, and terminates 
at the new bafon and wharfs at Ulveritone; the canal is 65 
feet wide at top, 30 fect at bottom, and 15 feet deep; the 
lock is 112 feet long ; at the loweft neap tides there is a 
depth of g feet water at the gates, and at {pring tides of 20 
feet ; a public fwing-bridge is built at Hammerfide. That 
able engineer, Mr. Yohn Rennie, was employed on this ca- 
nal, and completed it about July 1797. This company 
was authorifed to raife 7,cool , the amount of their fhares 
being sol. each. Coals may be brought to this canal from 
the Lancafler canal, without paying the fea duty ; fome 
iron works have been eftablifhed near Ulverftone fince the 
opening of this canal. 

Uppingham Canal. In 1793, it was propofed to make a 
canal from the town of Uppingham in Rutlandhhire, to 
connect with the Leiceflerfhire and Northamptonfbire Union 
canal, and provifion is made in its a& (33 Geo. ILI.) for fuch 
junétions. : 

Use River. The dire@ion of this river is nearly N. 
for about 4 miles in the county of Monmouth ; the tide flows 
through its whole length ; its objets are the export of coals, 
iron, &c. and the trade of Newport ; at Pill-Gwnelly it 
connects with the Menmouthfhire canal, and with the Sir- 
howy tram-road; it commences in the Severn river at Nath, 
and terminates at Newport bridge. 

Wakefield and Hullet. In September laft (1805) notices 
were given for a rail-way from the Calder and Hebble Daviga- 
tion at Bottom boat in Wakefield, to Houllet-hall collieries, 
with branches to Birftal and Smithic bridge in the weft 
riding of Yorkfhire. 

Warwick anp Birmincuam Canar. A@s 33 and 
36 of Geo. IlI.—The general dire@tion of this canal is nearly 
N.W. for 25 miles in the counties of Warwick and Worcef- 
ter; it crofles the grand-ridge without a tunnel ; its objets 
are the fupply of Warwick with coals, &c. and formin 
part of the moft direét water communication between Bir-- 
mingham and London; at Kingfwood in Rowington, this 
canal is joined by a branch from the Stratford canal. 
Birmingham is the 6th Britith town with 73,670 perfons, 
and Warwick is the 107th with 5,775 perfons, on the line 
of this canal; which commences in the Warwick and Napton 
canal in Budbrook parifh near Warwick, and terminates in 
the Digbeth cut of the Birmingham and Fazeley canal at 
Digbeth near Birmingham ; it has a cut of 2 of a mile to 
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the bafon at Saltesford in Warwick. From the Warwick 
and Napton canal, about. £ a mile, to near Budbrook town, 
is level ; thence 24 miles to Hatton, is a rife of about 20 
locks; thence to the Stratford branch, about 5 miles, is 
level; thence to Knowle common, about 43 miles, is level ; 
thence to Knowle-wharf, 1 mile, is a fall of about 7 locks ; 
thence to near Deritend, about ro miles, is level ; thence to 
the Digbeth branch of Birmingham and Fazeley, 14 mile, 
is a rife of about 5 locks. At the termination at Digbeth a 
Rop-lock is erected, which the Birmingham and Lrazeley com- 
pany may faften up, whenever the water in this canal is of 
lefs depth than 4 feet at fuch lock. At Hafeley there is a 
tunnel of 300 yards in length ; at Henwood wharf there is 
an aqueduct over the Blythe river ; near Flint Green another 
over the Cole river; and near its termination at Digbeth 
another over the Rea river. In May 1796, the northern 
end of the canal for near g miles to Henwood aquedu& was 
completed and opened ; and, onthe rgth of December 1799, 
the whole line was completed and opened.’ On the joth of 
April 1799, a bank of this canal broke, it was faid, and the 
flow of the waters did fome damage. This company was 
authorifed to raife 180,o00l., the amount of their fhares is 
rool. each. The rates of tonnage will be found in Mr. Fohn 
Cary’s Inland Navigation, pages 56 and 57; paving-‘tones, 
road-materials, and manures for adjoining lands (except 
lime), are to pafs free on the pounds, or through the lecks 
when the water runs waite. Hufbandry boats, not exceeding 
5 feet wide, may be ufed by occupiers of lands; boats leis 
than 70 feet long, or with lefs than 20 tons of lading, are 
not to pafs the locks without leave. The Birmingham and 
Fazeley company are allowed to take 6d. per ton on all goods 
svhich pafs from that canal to this, until they have paid off 
3,600. of their debt, after which they are to take only 5d.; 
they are alfo allowed 3d. per ton on all goods pafling from 
this canal to that. 

Warwick and Narpton. A& 34 and 36 Geo. III.— 
The general direction of this canal, (at firft called the War- 
wick and Brauntton,) is nearly Eaft, for about 15 miles, in 
the county of Warwick: it is confiderably elevated, and 
terminates near to the grand-ridge, on its Weft fide: its 
main object is, the opening of the moift direét line between 
Birmingham and London. Warwick is the ro7th Britifh 
town, with 5,775 perfons; Southam is alfo a confiderable 
town near to this canal; which commences in the Warwick 
and Birmingham canal, in Budbrook parifh near to Warwick, 
and terminates in the Oxford canal at Napton on-the-hill ; 
near Warwick it croffes the Avon river, on an aqueduét 
bridge ; near Radford and Long-Itchington there are {maller 
aqueduéts. This canal is level with the Warwick and.Bir- 
mingham canal at their junction, and is entitled to the watte 
water from that canal. This canal was completed on the 
19th of December 1799. The company were authorifed to 
raife 130,000l.; the aniount of éach fhare being rool., but by 
the laft act above, the holders of the original 1000 fhares, were 
authorifed to contribute any further fum, and to be entitled 
to a proportionate dividend, with original fhares, on fuch 
addition. The tonnage rates are adapted to the principle, of 
making goods pay a higher rate for fhort diftances; fee 
Fohn Cary’s Inland Navigation, pages 59 and 60: paving- 
itones, road-materials, and manures for the adjoining lands, 
(except lime,} are to pafs free on the pounds and through 
the locks when the water runs watte thereat. Boats lefs 
than 70 feet long, or with lefs than 20 tons of lading, are 
not to pafs the lecks without leave. The Oxford canal 
company are entitled to a variety of rates on goods pafling 
out of this canal into that, which fee in Cary, as above. 

Waveney River. The general dire€tion of this river 
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is nearly S.W. by a bending comfe of about 23 miles, be- 
tween the counties of Suffolk and Norfolk; it is not greatly 
elevated in any part; its objects are the import of coals, 
deals, &c. and export of agricultural produéts: Yarmouth: 
is the 28th Britifh town, with a population of 14,845 per- 
fons; Beccles and Bungay are alfo confiderable towns, on or 
near this river; which commences in the Yare river at Burgh, 
and terminates at the town of Bungay. : 

Wear River. Aét 34 Geo. Il.—The general direc- 
tion of this river is nearly S.W. for about 10 miles in the 
county of Durham; it is not greatly elevated in any part ; 
its principal cbjeét is the export of coals. Sunderlard is 
the 34th Britifh town, with 12,412 inhabitants ; Durham is 
the 74th, with 7.530 perfons; and Bifhops-Wearmouth is 
the g7th, with 6,126 ; Monks-Wearmouth and Chefter-le- 
{treet are alfo confiderable towns, on or near this river; 
which commences in the German ocean at Wearmouth near 
Sunderland,’ and terminates at Lumley caftle. There is a 
rail-way of 7 miles in length from this river to Eaton-Main 
colliery, and a great number of others of confiderable lengths, 
for conveying coals to the ftaiths and fpouts where barges 
and fhips are loaded with them. Eighteen different forts of 
coals, or rather the produce of fo many different pits, are 
ufually fhipped from this river for the London market, 
amounting in the whole to 195,000 chaldrons annually ; fee 
Edington’s Effay on the Coal-trade, page 31. In 1761, Mr. 
John Smeaton was confulted, about the building of the firit 
lock on this river near Harraton ; the finking of its founda- 
tions being thought to endanger the coal-mines which were 
working under the river at that place, the river was then to 
be deepened and made navigable, from Briddick-ford to 
the new bridge, the eftimate being” 3700l. In the year 
1502, a new dry or graving-deck was hewn out of the rock 

-on the North fide of the river in Monk-Wearmouth. On 
the oth of Auguft 1796, a grand ion bridge of one arch, 
236 feet fpan, and 100 feet high above high-water. mark, 
was completed over this river at Wearmouth near Sunder- 
land, as we have already mentioned in this article, and in 
our article Berpce. The importance of this bridge, befides 
its advantage in admitting fhips further up the river, will 
appear from the tolls for pafling over it, having been let for 
the current year at 2080l. At the mouth of this river 
there are two piers for the improvement of Sunderland har- 
bour ; in 1802, a new light-houfe, 70 feet high, was built 
on the North pier, furnifhed with refleCting lamps: during 
tide-time every night, another light is exhibited below the 
principal one, asa notice to fhips of the proper time to enter 
the harbour. In 1797, and again in 1802, the Durham 
and Chefter-le-ftreet canal was propofed to join this river near 
Cheltcr, and thence extend the navigation to Durham. 

Weaver River. Aéts 7 Geo. I. and 34 Geo. II.— 
The general direction of this river is nearly S.E. by a 
crooked courfe of 20 miles in Chefhire : it is but little ele- 
vated in any part ; its objeéts are the import of coals and 
Cumberland red iron-ore, and the export of falt and agricul- 
tural produéts: Frodfham, Northwich, and Middlewich, are 
confiderable towns near this river ; which commences in the 
Merfey and Irwell navigation, near Wefton, and terminates 
at Winsford bridge : the rife is about 453 feet by 10 locks: 
the boats are from 50 to 100 tons burthen: the truttees for 
this navigation were authorifed to borrow money at 5 per 
cent. intereft, and{x per cent. for the rifk ; infr759, the debt 
amounted to 20,200l., borrowed at 5 and 43 per cent.: this 
debt has long ago been paid off ; and, there being no private 
intereft in the concern, to the amount of joool. has been 
paid in fome years, to the county treafurer of Chefhire, to 
be laid out in amending and repairing the public bridges, 

and 
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and in the repair of high-ways leading to the falt-works, 
agreeable to the directions of the firlk aét, "Phe falt-mines 
at Northwich are goo feet deep. “In 1804, it was in con- 
templation to make a fide-cut to this river, from near vod. 
fham, into the Merfy at Wellon or Wellern point, for 
avoiding the bar or (hoal at the mouth of this river. 
Wrtranp River, Act 34 Geo. I1L—The general 
direction of this river is nearly S.W. for about 37 miles in 
the county of Lincoln, and {kirting the county of North- 
ampton 5 it is not much elevated above the fea in any part ; 
its objects are the import of coals, deals, &c. the export of 
Ketton free-ftone, Collywetton white flates, agricultural 
products, &c. ; near Crowland it connects with Catwater, a 
branch of the Nen river. Botton is the 102d Britifh town, 
with 5,926 inhabitants ; Spalding, Crowland, Market-Deep- 
ing, and Stamford, are allo towns of fome note on this river 5 
which anciently was navigable for confiderable veflels, from 
Foildike-wahh to Spalding ; but owing to the conftant 
changes, which have been taking place in thefe furprifing 
fens, and their outfall into the wafh, we learn, that in 1618, 
there was not 6 inches’ depth of water at low tide in the 
channel, 2 miles’ below Spalding ; fo that when the com- 
miflioners of fewers infpected the fame, their boat was 
obliged to be carried in a cart upon the fands for 3 or 4 
miles below that town, In 1721, Mr. Nathaniel Kinderly 
(fee his Ancient and Prefent State, &c. page 83) recom- 
mended the cutting of a new channel, from near the mouth 
of Glen river to Wyberton near Bolton, by which the out- 
fall of this river would be into the channel of the Witham 
river, inftead of Fofldike wath, The fubfequent contractions 
of the Welland river, by embankments near its mouth, fome- 
what improved the navigation to Spalding, and delayed 
until the year 1794 the adoption of Mi. Kinderly’s pro- 
pofed cut: in future the commencement of this navigation 
is to be in the tide-way of the Witham river at Wyberton 
roads, and it terminates at Stamford bridge. The new cut 
is to commence near the Ship alchoufe in Wyberton, where 
there is to be a fea-fluice againft the /Vitham, for the river 
and floed waters, with gates pointing to fea and to land- 
wards ; the threfhold of this fluice is to be one foot below 
low water mark, and it is to be 50 feet wide in the clear ; 
adjoining to the fluice is to be a tide-lock, for the ufe of 
the navigation, 60 feet long, and 8 feet wide, in the clear. 
From this fea-fluice, the cut is to be continued wettward, 
with a regular. afcent in its bottom, to 4 fect below the fill 
of Vernat’s fluice, and is to terminate in the old Welland 
river, near Hooton’s Gibbet: the width of the bottom of 
this new cut is to be 50 feet, and the fides are to batter 2 
feet for 1 in height; at the diftance of 50 feet from the 
edge of this cut on the South fide, and 30 on the North 
fide, banks 11 feet in height are to be made, to retain the 
floods and prevent their overflowing the adjoining fens, a 
precaution which has been adopted through the whole courfe 
of the fens. Metffrs. Fohn Hudfon, George Maxwell, and 
Edward Hare, ave appoinied commiffioners for fetting out, 
and employing proper perfons to execute the new cut, 
fluices, locks, &c. and are to cleanfe the channel of the 
Welland for fome diltance above the new cut, and ere& a 
fufficient. dam acrofs the river below the entrance of the 
fame, at Shepherd’s hole, to ftop the tide waters and turn 
the land waters through the new cut ; the rates of tonnage 
for navigating of which, will be found in Phillips’s gto. Hi/- 
tory, App. page 179. AA bridge is to be built over the new 
cut at Foffdyke Inn: at Crowland, there is a mott ancient 
aud curious bridge on this river, {pringing from three dif- 
ferent abutments, and meeting in the middle. See our article 
Baipce. In 1797, it was ftated that 10,0001. had been 
fubferibed for carrying the above new cut and improve- 
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ments into effed ; and we hope that ere lor 4 the fame will 
be completed. “T'ruftees are appointed in the above act, fos 
receiving the tolls and maintaining the works when com- 


pleted by the commiflioners. The greater part of the cour! 
of this navigation from Spalding to near Peakirk upwards, 
and from Market-Deeping to Stamford, is by modern cuts, 
on the north+wett fide of the old river, for avoiding its im- 
perfect channel. 

Welfhpool and Leominfler. About the year 1794, a canal 
was propofed from the AZontgomery canal and Severn river 
near Wellhpool, to the Leominfler canal at Woferton ; paff 
ing Bifhops-Caltle and Ludiow in its courfe. 

Wey River. The general direétion of this river, ix 
nearly S.S.W. for 204 miles in the county of Surrey: it ) 
not greatly elevated ; its objeéts are the import of coale, 
deals, &c. and the export of chalk and agricultural produdts ; 
at Weltley near Weybridge, it is joined by the Bafinghoke 
canal. Godalmin, Guilford, and Chertfey, are contiderable 
towns on or near to this navigation ; which commences in 
the Thames river at Ham-Haw near Weybridge, and ter- 
minates at the town of Godalmin. From the Thames to 
Guilford bridge, 154 miles, is a rife of 864 feet ; in this pare 
the channel of the river was very early improved by fide- 
cuts, and pound-locks, (faid to be among the firft ereéted 
in England, and to have been introduced by Sir Richard 
Weflon); from Guilford bridge to Godalmin, is a canal 5! 
miles, with a rife of 324 feet ; which is fupplied by a feeder 
from the Wey at Godalmin. in 1791, and again in 1803, this 
navigation was propofed to be joined near Godalmin by a 
canal from the Liching river, (fee Portfimouth and Croydon). 
In 1800, the Grand Surrey was propoied to be extended to 
this river near Weltley; and in 1802, a branch from the 
Grand Funétion canal was intended to conneé& with this 
river by means of the Thames at Ham-Haw. 

Wuarrs River. The general direGion of this river 
is nearly N.W. for about 9 miles, between Ainfty Liberty 
and the Weft Riding of Yorkshire: it is not much elevated 
above the level of the fea: its objets are the carriage of 
coals, free-ftone, &c. and the export of agricultural produc- 
tions. ‘Tadcatter and Cawood are confiderable towns on or 
near to this river, which commences in the Oufe river near 
Cawood, and terminates at the town of Tadcafter. 

Wuitsuaven Broox. ‘This brook is navigable but a 
very fhort diflance, in aS.E. direGtion at its mouth, which is 
wide, conftituting the harbour of Whitehaven in Cumber- 
Jand : its chief object is the export of coals, lime, and free- 
ftone. This harbour, fituate on the Irith fea, has had feveral 
acts pafled for its improvement, viz. 7 and ro Anne, 13 Geo. 
DE e 1 24,28,.92y, and 45 Geo. III, and in September laf 
(1805) notices were given for a further application to par- 
hament. Whitehaven is the 62d Britith town with $,742 in- 
habitants. Mr. Fohn Smeaton was confulted in 1768, on the 
building of a north pier, and extending the fouthern one 
within 200 feet of it. In 1796, a violent ftorm happeued, 
which confiderably damaged the quays of this harbour,” 
There are feveral rail-ways from this harbour, to the famous 
coal-mines in its vicinity. On the 4th of Auguf 1738, the 
firft rail or waggon-way was opened at this place, leading to 
Harrithwaite and Woodhoute collieries. In 1802, the Hen. 
fingham lime-works were opened. On the gth of Augutt, 
1803, the rail-way, 700 yards inlength, palling over Branity- 
arch, or Road-bridge, to Howgil and Whingill coal mints, 
were opened: and in the fame year thofe to Brackenth- 
waite mine were opened. On 23d March laft (1805) the 
William Pit, at 750 yards diftance trom the north wall of the 
harbour, was opened. Some of the veins of coals in thefe 
pits are 74 to 12 feet thick, and from the whole of them 
goo tons or upwards of coals are railed daily : one of thefe 
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mines extends 2 of a mile under the fea, at ab6ut Goo feet 
beneath its bottom ; inclined planes, 200 fathoms long, 
being ufed, for drawing up boxes of coals and others of water, 
from the extremities of thefe workings under the Sea, to 
the bottoms of the fhafts; thefe boxes are drawn up the 
planes by horfe gins ; for which purpofe, and dragging the 
coal-waggons to the fhafts, too horfes are conftantly em- 
jloyed under ground in thefe pits, ‘Che fire-damp often 
proves fatal to the men and horfes employed in thefe works. 
‘There is a fine white free-flone quarry on the welt fide of 
the harbour. 

Wibfey and Dewfbury. In 1802, a rail-way was pro- 
pofed from the Calder and Hebble navigation at Ravens- 
bridge in Dewfbury, to Low-moor iron-works in Wibfey, 
about 7 miles in length. 

Wilden and King’s-Bromley. In 1760, the line for a canal 
was furveyed by Mr. Yames Brindley and Mr. Fohn Smeaton, 
from the Trent river at Wilden-ferry to King’s-Bromley 
near Litchfield, 25 miles, with a rife of 110 feet by 19 
locks, with a branch therefrom to Longridge near Burflem, 
30% miles, with 1662 feet rife, by 2S locks; from which latt 
a level branch was again propofed of 34 miles, to Newcatftle- 
under-line : another branch of 23% miles, to Litchfield mill- 
pool, 18 feet rife, and 3 locks, and thence 3 a’ mile farther 
with 30 feet rife, and 5 locks: another level branch was 
propofed of ro miles, to Fazeley near Tamworth, and thence 
£amile, to the Tame river, 17 feet rife, by 3 locks. This 
canal was intended to be 24 feet wide, and 24 deep, with 
fords inftead of bridges: the eftimate was 100,200]. Mr. 
Smeaton fuggetted an-extenfion of this canal, over Harecattle- 
hill, by deep-cutting, with refervoirs and fteam-engines, for 
fupplying the fummit. The Trent and Merfey, Newcaflle- 
under-line, and Coventry canals have fince accomplifhed what 
this {cheme had in view. 

Witts anp Berxs Canar. Aéts 35 and 41 Geo. ITI. 
—The general direGtion of this canal is nearly N.E. by a 
bending courfe of about 52 miles, in the counties of Wilts 
and Berks: it crofles the grand ridge at the foot of the 
chalk-hills without any tunnel: its objeéts are the import 
of coals from both its extremities, the export of farming 
produ&ts, &c. Abingdon, Wantage, Swindon, Wotton- 
Baflet, Chippenham, Calne, Meikfham, and Trowbridge, 
are confiderable towns on or near to this canal, which com- 
mences in the Kennet and Avon canal at Semington, and 
terminates in the Thames and I/is navigation at Abingdon. 
It has a cut of about 14 mile to Chippenham, one of about 
3 miles to Calne, and another of about 1 mile to Wantage: 
the fummit-level extends from near Wotten-Baifet, to near 
the extremity of Wilts. The locks are calculated for long, 
narrow boats. On the Calne branch there is a fhort tunnel, 
under the road at Cuningham park ; and a principal aque- 
du@t-bridge over Broadtown brook near Wotton-Baffet. 
The rife of the road over the canal bridges is nowhere to 
exceed 3 inches in a yard; the fprings and ftreams within 
20co yards may be taken; the ufe of inclined-planes inftead 
of locks is provided for in the act; but they will not be 
neceffary, the canal being generally cut through clayey foils 
that have plenty of water: half-mile ftones are to be ere¢ted 
on the canal banks. ‘The company have been authorifed to 
raife 311,900]. the amount of fhares being rool. each. ‘The 
inhabitants of Calne made an offer, in Auguit 1799, we are 
told, to cut the branch to that town, on being allowed 
the tolls thereon for fo doing. In Auguft 1799, the 
weftern end of the line was completed and filled, and on 
the 11 May 1801, by the completion of the Kennet and 
Avon to Semington, the junction was formed, and 22 miles 
of the line to the aquedué& near Wotten-Baffet, with the 
Calne and Chippenham branches, have fince been ufed, prin- 


cipally in bringing in Somerfetthire coals, In September 
18co0, two branches of the Thames and Severn canal, by 
Faringdon and Highworth, were propofed, to join this canal 
at Uffington and Shrivenham. In 1803, the Aylefbury 
branch of the Grand Funétion canal was propofed to conneé& 
with this canal by means of the fis river at Abingdon. 

Winflon and Stockion. In 14768, Mr. Yames Brindley and 
Mr. Robert Whitworth farveyed the line for a canal from 
the Zees river at Stockton in Durham county ; pafling 
Hartburn, Cothams-ftob, Moor-houfe, Oak-tree, Maiden- 
dale, Bank-top, Darlington, Cockerton, Lower-Walworth, 
Legg’s-crofs, Killerby, and Staindrop, to Winfton: with a 
branch 14 mile from Lower-Walworth to the Tees at Pierfe- 
bridge ; another from Darlington, 3 miles to Croft-bridge on 
the Tees; and another from Cothams-ftob, 2 miles to the 
Tees at Yarm. ‘The rife from Stockton to Winfton is 328 
fect. A feeder was to be taken from the Tees river, 3 
miles above Winfton. The export of coals, lime, and lead, 
was the objet of this propofed canal. 

Wiszpeacw Canat. AG 34 Geo. IIT:—The dire&tion 
of this canal is nearly S.E. for 6 miles, in the counties of 
Cambridge and Norfolk; it is but very little higher than the 
fea, being embanked through the level fens: its objeé is 
a communication between Wifbeach and Lynn, inftead of an 
old part of the Wen river near it, which is almoft grown up. 
Wifbeach is the only confiderable town near this canal, 
which commences in the Nen river at the old fluice in 
Wifbeach, and terminates in the Wen river again at Out- 
well (at the commencement of Well-creek, a branch of that 
river leading to the great Ou/e river): it is ftraight and 
level, having flood locks at its extremities. This company 
were authorifed to raife 20,cool. the amount of each fhare 
being ro5l. All goods entering or pafling out of this canal 
are to pay 3d. per ton, except government ftores and bag- 
gage, road-materials, manures, and materials for the ufe of 
the Fen-Corporation : hufbandry boats may alfo be ufed toll 
free, but not pafs the locks. The commifiioners for the 
iVen navigation are to have rool. out of thefe tolls, and the 
remainder, after paying intereft on the debt, is to be ap- 
plied in the repair and improvement of Well-creek. 

Witrnam (o/d) River. A& Geo. II.—The general 
Gireftion of this river is nearly N.W. for about 41 miles in 
the county of Lincoln; it is but little elevated above the 
fea in any part: its objecis are the import of coals, deals, 
&c., the export of farming preducts, and forming part of 
the inland communication between Lynn and Hull, Liver- 
pool, Mancheiter, &c. Near Tatterfhall it is joined by the 
Hornca/ile navigation; at Chapel-hill by the S/eaford navi- 
gation ; and at Wyberton roads the new outfall and naviga- 
tion of the Welland river are to join this river. Lincoln is 
the 76th Britifh town, with a population of 7,398 perfons, 
and Botton is the rozd, with 5,926 perfons; "atterfhall is 
alfo a confiderable town near this river; which commences 
at the Scap or Scalp in the tide-way of Bofton deeps in the 
Wath, and terminates in the Yofdyke canal, or new naviga- 
tion at Brayford Meer. - This river below Bofton, about 4 
miles, was anciently fo deep, and was fo much frequented 
by fhips, that in the 6th year of king John, when the mer- 
chants of London paid only 8361. as a tax on their lands 
and goods, Bofton contributed 780l. A gradual decay and 
filting up of the channel and harbour took place to fuch a 
degree, that when in 1761 Meflrs. Fohn Grundy, Langley 
Edwards, and Fohn Smeaton examined the ttate of this na- 
vigation, and of the drainage of the adjoining fens, through 
which this river is embanked on both fides through nearly 
its whole length, owing to the long negle& of the banks, 
which fhould have confined the returning tide and the land - 
waters, fo as to fcower the channel, they reported that 30 
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ton barges could then fearcely reach Bofton, while the na- 
vigation above that town was entirely loft, and the ancient 
channel was in feveral places aaa | grown up and aban- 
doned by the water, in its ordinary late. Mr. Smeaton then 
recommended the erection of a fea-fluice upon this river be- 
low Bolton, the fill thereof as low as low-water, with 3 
openings, amounting to 50 fect wide ; thefe to be furnifhed 
with doors pointing to fea-ward, and draw-gates behind 
them gauged, or having their tops, two feet below the fur- 
face of the fens, for always retaining a proper quantity of 
water in the river in dry feafons ; alfo a fea-lock at the fame 
place for the navigation, furnifhed with three pair of gates, 
two of them pointing to the land and one to the fea: the 
ftraightening, enlarging, and deepening of the river above 
Bofton to 8o feet at top, 50 at bottom, and 10 feet deep, 
were recommended, and the ereétion of three pound-locks, 
furnifhed with flood-gates or opening-weirs adjoining, below 
Lincoln, and one other fuch lock above. ‘The eltimate for 
fuch of thefe works as related to draining, was 38,oool., 
and for the navigation works 7,370l. It was remarked 
that Lincoln high-bridge had but 154 feet clear width of 
water-way, above which a hard gravelly place, probably an 
ancient ford, called Brayford head, covered frequently with 
only 3 feet of water, aéted as a weir for holding up the 
waters of Brayford meer and the Fofdyke canal. When 
Mr. Smeaton was afterwards confulted in the year 1782, he 
obje&ed to a navigation lock which had been in the interim 
erected below Lincoln town, and recommended the cutting 
off the communication between Mofiyke canal and Brayford 
meer, by a pound-lock with gates Sed is the canal, 
and to deepen this river through and above Lincoln bridge, 
and to remove Brayford head, fo as to lower the water 
in Brayford Meer: the principal wharfs appear to have been 
fince made, and the trade of Lincoln 1s now carried on 
upon this meer or water. By the actsof 32 Geo. ITI. for Horn- 
caftle and Sleaford navigation, thofe companies were required 
to contribute equally with this company in the expences of 
deepening and improving this river through Lincoln high- 
bridge, and thence to the /o/f7yke canal, in the next 7 years; 
in confequence of which, goods paffing on this river to or 
from the Horncaflle or Sleaford navigations, are to pay only 
half the accuftomed rates on this river. In 1803 it was in 
contemplation to further improve the navigation of this 
river below Lincoln. Much has been written on a prohibi- 
tion faid to exift again{t the fhipping of coals from this river, 
on account of its preventing a rivalry with Newcaille and 
Sunderland coals in the London market, by the produce of 
the Yorkfhire, Derby, and Nottingham mines being 
brought by the Trent, the Foffdyke, and this navigation, to 
Bofton deeps ; an expectation not much better founded, we 
fear, than that the opening of the Stover canal would have 
any effeét on the London coal-market. 
WorcestTer AND BirmincHamCanart. Acts 31, 38, 
and 44 of Geo. 111.—The general dire¢tion of this canal is 
nearly N.E. for 29 miles in the counties of Woreefter and 
Warwick ; it crofles the grand-ridge by a tunnel : its ob- 
jects are the export of coals, anda more direét communica- 
tion between Birmingham and the Severn river: at Selly 
Oak it is joined by the Dudley canal, and at Kings Norton 
by the Stratford canal. Birmingham is the 6th Britifh 
town, with a population of 73,670 perfons; Worcefter is 
the goth, with 11,325 perfons; Bromfgrove and Droit- 
witch are alfo confiderable towns near this canal; which 
commences in the Severn river at Diglis juft below Worcef- 
ter, and terminates in the old Birmingham, and the Birming- 
ham and Fazeley canals, at their junction at Farmers bridge 
at the upper end of the town of Birmingham. From the 
Severn to Tardebig, 15 miles, is a yile of 428 feet by 71 


locks ; thence to the Birmingham canal, 14 miles, is level, 


The width of the canal at top is 42 feet, and the depth is 
6 feet; the locks are 8o feet long and 15 feet-wide; the 
boats are of 8otons burthen. At Worcefter there is a ver y 
fine bafon for the canal boats. There are 4 OF § principal, 
and feveral {maller culverts: the principal tunnel at Weft 

Heath is 2700 yards long, 18 feet high, and 154 feet wide 
within the arch, the depth of water therein is 74 feet ; at 


Tardebig is another of 500 yards in length; at Shortwood 


is another of 400 yards in length ; at Oddingley one of 120 
yards; and, at Edgbafton another of 110 yards in length : 
four of thefe tunnels are upon the fummit-pound. Near 
Cofton-Hacket there is an immenfe piece of deep cutting ; 
in 1794, Mr. Carne’s machine worked by a horfe at 
length, was ufed for excavating the foil, inftead of wheeling 
it out in barrows. Where the fummit-pound of thie canal 
connects with the Birmingham, the Dudley, and the Stratford 
canals; ftop-locks are ereéted, which the feveral com- 
panies may fhut and lock up, when the fupplies of this or the 
other canals fail, fo as to endanger the lowering of the 
fummit-pound, to obftruéct the navigation. Mr. Yohn Smea- 
ton was one of the engineers to this canal, the {cheme of 
which was laid, and a bill was brought into parliament in 
1790, but the oppofition of interefts, and natural difficulties 
of this vaft undertaking then proved fatal to it; the great 
anxiety and fatigue which Mr. Smeaton underwent in this 
arduous undertaking, are thought to have injured his health 
and to have fhortened the days of that very able and excel- 
lent man. In May 1796, the eaftern end of this canal, as 
far as the Stratford canal at Kings-Norton, was completed. 
The arching of the Weft-heath tunnel was begun on the 28th 
of July 1794, the whole of it was turned by the 25th of 
February 1797, (1780 yards of it having been completed 
in the year 1796) and in March 1797, the navigation was 
extended through it to Hopwood wharf, and in the follow- 
ing year, the fame was extended to the weftern end of the 
fummit-pound at lardebig. The company were authorifed 
by their two firlt a&s to raife 399,g2yl. 1s. 13d.: their 
whole fhares being made hereby, of the odd value of 138). 
17s. od. each: thefe were faid to be depreciated in value al- 
moft to nothing $ but in 1802, they had rifen to 4ol. each. 
The laft act was for railing a further fum of money for 
completing the very difficult part of the line, and fupplying 
lockage-water, by fteam-engines to pump it up from the 
Severn, by. refervoirs, &c. which yet remains to be accom- 
plifhed. ‘he rates of tonnage owing to the feveral junc- 
tions with neighbouring canals are very complicated; fee 
Cary’s Inland Navigation, pages 68 to 70. 'T'wo-pence per 
ton is charged on goods entering the Worcefter bafon from 
the Severn river, to be there unloaded. This company 
guarantees the future profits of the Droitwich company 
to the extent of 5 per cent. annually on each fhare, and 
thofe of the Stourbridge company to gl. per cent. on 
each fhare: they are alfo to compenfate the water-bailiff 
of Worcetter for his dues on coals fold’on the Severn at 
Vorcelter; they are alfo to pay to George Perrot efq. 
as owner of the Stratford von navigation, gool. per an- 
num for lofs of his tolls on the upper part of that river by 
the making of this and the Stratford canal, befides 
making up any deficiency there may hereafter be, in his 
rents of 1227]. for the tolls on the lower part of that 
river, About the year 1793, a branch was propofed, it 
appears, from this canal near Hanbury-Hall to the Droit- 
wich canal at that town. 

Wve River. The general diretion of this rapid and 
romantic river is nearly N.W. by avery bending and crooked 
courfe of about 85 miles, in the counties of Monmouth and 
Hereford, and Brecknock, in South Wales, and fk rting 
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the county of Gloucefter: its northern end is confiderably 
elevated : its objeéts are the carriage of coals, and the ex 
port of agricultural produéts ; at Hereford it is approached 
very near, if not joined, by the Hereford and Gloucefler canal. 
Hereford is the 89th Britifhh town, with a population of 
6,828 perfons: Chepftow, Colford, Monmouth, Rofs, and 
Hay are alfo confiderable towns on or near to this river ; 
which commences in the Severn river at Beachley, and ter- 
minates at the town of Hay. The tide often rifes in the 
mouth of this river, to the extraordinary height of 40 fect ; 
Chepftow bridge over the fame, is of great height above the 
water at low tide. In 1802, and again in 1804, it was in 
contemplation to make a horfe towing-path by the fide of 
this river, aud by deepening the fhallows in feveral places 
to improve its navigation. In 1802, the Dean-Fore/t rail- 
way was propofed to join this river at Englifh-Bichnor, we 
believe ;-in the fame year notices were given, for an intended 
rail-way from this river at Hereford, to join the fame again 
oppofite to Lydbrook ; and in March laft (1805) another rail- 
way was propofed from this river tothe Monmouth/bire canal. 
Wyrvey anp Essinctron Canar. Acts 32 and 34 
Geo. III.—The general direction of this canal is nearly 
S.W. by a very crooked courfe of 23 miles in the county of 
Stafford: it is confiderably elevated, and terminates at its 
weftern end near, or upon the grand-ridge: its object As 
the export of coals, iron, and lime, which abound in its 
courfe ; Wolverhampton is the 33d Britifh town, with a 


population of 12,565 perfons; Litchfield and Walfall are’ 


alfo confiderable towns on or near to this canal ; which com- 
mences in the detached part of the Coventry canal at Hud- 
dlesford (near to Whittington brook, and the commence- 
ment of the Birmingham and Fazeley canal) and terminates 
in the old Birmingham canal near, Wolverhampton: there 
is a branch of 54 miles to Hay-head lime-works ; another 
of 24 miles to Lord’s-Hay coal-pits; another of near 4 
miles at Wyrley-bank collieries, with a branch from this laft 
near 1 mile to Effington new collieries; there is alfo a 
branch J a mile to near Walfall town, which terminates within 
4a mile of the branch of the old Birmingham thereto. From 
the Coventry canal to near Cannock- Heath refervoir, 74 miles, 
is a rife of about 264 feet, by 30 locks ; thence to the old 
Birmingham canal, 15% miles, is level; the Lords-Hay, 
~Hay-head, and Walfali branches are all level with the long 
pound: the Wyrley branch rifes about 36€ feet, by 6 locks, 
in the firft 2 mile, the remainder thereof is level, and there- 
from the Effington branch rifes about 24 feet, by 4 locks. 
This canal is 28 feet wide at top, 16 at bottom, and 45 feet 
deep. No water is to be taken from the old Birmingham 
canal, but alock is ereGted at the junion, and this canal is 
to be conflantly kept 6 inches higher than that, or ail boats 
are to be ftopped, by a man ftationed there for that purpofe: 
the furplus water from this is to be vented into the old Bir- 
mingham canal. Litchfield water-works pipes were to be care- 
fully guarded in cutting this canal. Branches of 5 miles in 
length may be made to this canal by the owners of the mines, 
if they waite no water. Mr. William Pitt was the engineer: 
and the canal and works were long ago completed. The 
company were authorifed to raife 160,000l. the firit 3 5,0col. 
in 125]. fhares; on the extention of the canal in 1794, 
the company,were required to purchafe the fhares of certain 
difeontented proprietors: the new fhares are 1001. each. The 
rates of tonnage will be found in Mr. Fokn Cary’s Inland 
Navigation, p. 47 and 48. Lefs than 20 tons in a boat is 
not to pafs the locks without paying for that lading, except 
empty boats on their return. In 1792, it was propofed to 
make a branch to Stow-heath, and two others into Afh- 
more-park, © 


Ware River. The direGtion of this river is nearly W. 


hy a bending courfe of about 22 miles, in the county of. 
Norfolk : it is not much elevated in any part; its objeéts 
are the import of coals, deals, &c, and the export of agri- 
cultural produéts: at Yarmouth this river is “joined by the. 
Thyrn river, and at Burgh by Waveney river. Norwich is 
the rth Britifh town, with a population of 36,854 perfons, 
and Yarmouth is the 28th, with 14,545 perfons; there are 
no other confiderable towns near this river; which com. 
meiices in the German Ocean at Gorlefton-fort, and termi- 
nates at the water-works and mill in Norwich: at Yarmouth 
there is a draw-bridge for admitting malted veffels above it. 
The quay of this port is 13 mile in length, and in fome 
parts 150 yards in breadth: a curious kind of low carriages 
called Yarmouth-Carts are ufed for conveying the goods 
from.the qnay to the warehoufes. In 1804, St. Michacl’s 
Coflany bridge over this river in Norwich city was taken 
down, and a caft-iron- bridge erected by Mr. Frof in its 
ftead. In 1785, and again in 1802, the London Lynn and 
Norwich, or North London canal, was propofed to join this 
river at Norwich. 

Yore River. Act 7 Geo. III.—This river, fometimes 
called the Ure river, has nearly a N.W. direétion for about 
Si miles in the Welt, and fkirting the North Riding of 
Yorkfhire: its objeGs are the fupply of Borough-bridge 
and Ripon, and the export of agricultural produéts: at 
Myton it is joined by the Swale river. ‘This navigation 
commences in the Ou/e river at Linton, and terminates in 
the Ripon canal at Milby. From the Ou/e to the Ripon 
canal, is a rife of 11 feet; at Linton river is a lock, anda 
dam or weir fo made up as to allow about 1 inch per mile 
in, this diftance, for a itream navigation. Mr. Fobn Smith 
was the engineer, who in 1767 referred to Mr. Fohn Smeae 
ton for his opinion on the height of Linton dam, and other 
matters relating to the works then going on, 


For further illuftrating this part of our fubje&, we intend 
to give a map of the Britifh iflands, fufliciently large to dif- 
tinguifh all the navigable rivers, canals, rail-ways, harbours, 
&c.; and having adopted a method, by which the inconve- 
niences of large folding-maps will be avoided, and yet per- 
fect facility be given, of reference from any page of the 
map co the other, this will probably be the firlt of a feries 
of maps, for defcribing more particularly than has yet been 
done, feveral ufeful and curious particulars relating to the 
topography and prefent itate of our own country. 


Cana, Canalis, in Anatomy, is a term applied to feveral 
tubular cavities in the bones, and the foft parts of the body. 

Canat of the lower jaw, a confiderable excavation under 
the fockets of the teeth, in which the nutrient veffels and 
nerve of the teeth are lodged. See SxELETON. 

Cana of Fontana, a imall channel in the ligamentum 
ciliare, between the fclerotic and choroid coats of the eye, 
See Eve, Anatomy of. ; 

Canau of Petit, Canalis Petitianus, is formed in the an- 
terior part of the membrana hyaloidea, round the margin of 
the cryftalline lens. See Eye, Anatomy of. 

Canat of the vertebra, a large tube, containing the me- ° 
dalla fpinalis, formed in the pofterior part of the vertebre ; and 
extending from the occiput tothe facrum. See SkELETON. 

Canat, in Archite@ure, is applied to the furrows on the - 
face of, or underneath a larmier, fometimes alfo called porti- 
cos; and fitted up with reeds or flowers; fometimes to 


-thofe cavities, flraight or winding, made on the caulicoles of 


a capital. See Sorrira. 

Canats are alfo ufed for the flutings of a column or pi- 
lafter. 

Cana of the volute, in the Ionic capital, is the face of the 
circumvolutions, inclofed by a lited. 


CANALE, 


GAN 
CANALES, in Geography, the chief towm of a canton of 


the fame name in the department of Gole, or ifland of 
Corfica, and diftrit of Battia, containing 1087 inhabitants, 
CANALES, in Ancient Geography, a place of Italy, in 
that part of Magna Grecia called Meflapia, 30 miles from 
Lapatia, near the gulf of ‘Varentum. Anton, Itin, 
CANALICIUM aurum, or Canatiense, that gold 
which is dug out of mines, or veins under ground, 
CANALICULATA, in Conchology, a f{pecies of Buta, 
deferibed by Linnenus, the thell of which is cylindrical, and 
the whorls of the {pire grooved. Obf. This is brownihh or 
teflaceous, clouded witha paler colour. Nativeplaceunknown, 
Canaticunata, in Lntomology, an African fpecics of 
Burrestis, of a dufky colour, with entire wing-cafes ; ab- 


domen grooved beneath ; tail armed with four teeth. T’a- 
bricius. 
CANALICULATE leaf and fralk, in Botany. See 


Lear and Stak. 

CANALICULATUM, in Conchology, a fpecies of 
Buccinum, the fhell of which is fpotted, and the whorls of 
the {pire canaliculated. Argenville, &c. ‘The {pire confifts 
of 17 whorls. Its native place is unknown. 

CANALICULATUS, a fpecies of Turso found in 
India. ‘This fhell is fulcated, and tranf{verfely ttriated ; co- 
lour white, varied with green, and fometimes chefnut ; 
whorls of the {pire fix, and very convex. Chemnitz, &c. 

CanaticuLaTus, in Lntomology, a fpecies of CERAMBYX 
(Prionus) found in the Welt Indies, but rarely. The tharax 
is crenated at the margin; dorfal groove villofe and white ; 
antenne fhort. Fabr. This interefting fpecies is defcribed 
by Fabricius from a {pecimen in the mufeum of Dr. Hunter ; 
another occurs in the cabinet of Mr. Donovan. 

CANALICUM, in dacient Geography, a place of Italy 
in the Aurelian Way, in the paflage from Rome to Arelatum 
by the Maritime Alps, 12 miles from Vada Sabbatia ; (An- 
ton. Itin.) it is alfo called Canalium, and is marked in the 
map of M. d’Anville in Liguria, towards the N.W. of Savo. 

CANALIS, in Entomology, a fpecies of Brucuus, of a 
{mall fize, that inhabits India. ‘The colour is fomewhat 
ferruginous ; wing-cafes black at the tip ; tail black ; central 
line white. Fabricius. 

~ Canauis is ufed by Surgeons for an oblong, concave in- 
ftrument, in which to put a broken limb, leg, or thigh. It 
is made either of brafs, wood, or earthen ware, fometimes 
- even of ftraw fitted with linen cloth. 

CanaAuis arteriofus, in Anatomy, the veffel which joins the 
trunks of the pulmonary artery and the aorta in the fcetus. 
See Farus. 

Canavis carotideus, a canal in the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone, through which the internal carotid artery 
enters the cavity of the cranium, anda {mall nerve paffes from 
the fixth pair to the fuperior cervical ganglion of the great 
fympathetic nerve. Tor the defcription of this canal, fee 
SKELETON. 

Canavis medius, the canal of communication between the 
third and fourth ventricles of the brain. See Brain, defcrip- 
tion of. 

Canatis nafalis, the tube which conveys the tears from 
the lacrymal bag into the nofe. See Eyr, Anatomy of. 

Canauis uteri. See Vacina. 

Canatis venofus, a branch of the umbilical vein, which 
terminates in one of the hepatic veins in the foetus. See 
Foartus. 

~ Canaris Trajanus, and Canauis Ptolemeus. See CANAL, 
fi | 


Tra. . 

CANALS, /emicircular, of the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone. Sce Ear. 
CANALUVIIL Mowres, in Ancient Geography, moun- 


CAN 


tains of Macedonia, fo called by Ptolemy, and fuppofed to 
be the fame with the Camluvir of Livy, and the Candavii 
montes of Pliny and Strabo; fituate in the country called 
Candavia. 

CA NANDAQUA, in Geography, a polt town, lake, 
and creck of America, in Ontario county and flate of New 
York, It 13 the fhire town of the county, feated on the 
north end of the lake of the fame name, at its outlet inte 
Canadaqua creck. ‘The lake ts about 26 miles lone and 
broad, and conveys its waters ina N.E. and E. courfe, 3 
miles, to Seneca river. This ts the {cite of an ancient Indian 
town of the fame name, and ftands on the road from Albany 
to Niagara, 16 miles W. of Geneva, and 235 miley N.W. 
from the city of New York. It is nowina flourifhing ftate. 
By the ftate cenfus of 1796, there appeared to have been 
291 electors in this townhhip. 

CANANEA, a {mall oblong ifland of Brazil in South 
America, belonging to the Portuguefe, oppofite to the 
mouth of Ararapiza river; on the fouth of which ftands 
the town of Cananea, guarding the entrance of the bay. 
The ifland lies about 37 leagues from St. Vincent.  S. lat. 
25° 10". We long, 47° 12! 

CANANGA, in Botany, Juffieu p. 284. Aubl. Guian. 
tab. 244. Clafs and order, polyandria polygynia. Nat. Ord. 
Anone, Jul. Eff. Ch. Petals fmall, germs numerous, cap- 
{ules or berries egg-fhaped, peduncled, one fecded. Jufficu 
obferves, that the plant for which Aublet formed this genus, 
is probably:a congener of Sonnerat’s uvaria longifolia ; Ind. 
2. p. 233. tab. 131. and alfo of Aublet’s own genus Abere- 
moa, whofe large berries have fhort partial peduncles» La 
Marck has united Aublet’s Cananga to the Linngan genus 
uvaria, which he calls in French Cananga, (fee Uvaria Mo- 
nofperma) and has of courfe alfo admitted Sonnerat’s uvaria 
longifolia. Aublet’s Aberemoa, which- was accidentally 
omitted m its proper place in this work, is confidered by 
La Marck as a diftiné genus nearly allied to uvaria, but 
not yet fully defcribed, having been feen by Aublet only 
in fruit. The fruit of Aberemoa is faid by Aublet to 
confift of a roundifh head of dry, egg-fhaped, one-celled 
one-feeded berries, fupported by a common peduncle two Or 
three inches long. It is produced by a tree which is a na- 
tive of Guiana, the bark of which is blackifh; the wood 
white and hard ; and the leaves alternate, fimple, about a 
foot and half long, and five or fix inches broad, lanceolate 
ege-fhaped, acuminate, rather thick, firm, pubefcent, entire 

CANANI, in Biography. SeeCananus. 

CANANO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Calabria Ultra; 2 miles S.S.E. of Reggio, 

CANANOR, a fea-port town of Hindooltan on the 
weftern coaft of Malabar. It was taken pofleflion of by 
the Portuguefe towards the clofe of the 15th century ; it 
about the year 1506, Almeyda, the firft Portucuefe viceroy 
of India, obtained confent of the king of the country to 
build a fort, and to fecure it with a garrifon. From as 
time it became a large and populous city, inhabited chiefly 
by Mahometans, and carrying on a very confiderable trade. 
In the year 1663, it was taken by the Dutch, who 
confidering the convenience and importance of its fituation: 
eftablifhed a fa&tory there. The adjoining country fupplied 
abundance of rice, fugar, pepper, and other valuable com- 
modities ; fo that no lefs than 200 fhips arrived annually in 
this port. However, the Dutch fold it in the year 1770 to 
the fultan of Anchediva or Angeoliva, for the fact of 
100,000 rupees. It was taken by the Englith, under 
general Abercrombie, on the 17th of December 1790 
Cananor is diftant 15 miles N.E. from Tellicherry and 
100 W.S.W. from Seringapatam, N, lat. 11° 55’. Blob 
75° 34. ‘: 
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CANANUS, Joun Baptist, in Biography, one of the 


reftorers and improvers of anatomy, was born at Terrara, in 
Italy, in the year 1515, where he acquired fo much reputa- 
tion for his fkill in medicine, that he was invited to Rome 
by pope Julius ILI., who made him archiator, and his prin- 
cipal phyfician. On the death of the pope he returned to 
Ferrara, and purfued his anatomical refearches. He firlt 
difcovered the valves of the veins, which were afterwards 
more completely defcribed by Vefalius. The work by which 
he is known, of which only four complete copies are faid to 
be in exiftence, is “ Mufculorum humani corporis pi€turata 
diffeGtio,” 4to. printed, Haller thinks, in 1543, no date, or 
place named. ‘The figures, 27 in number, are neatly en- 
graved on copper. ‘They reprefent the mufcles of the upper 
extremities. In the preface, he promifes a continuation of 
the work, which he probably did not fimith, He died in 
1579. Douglas. Bibliog. Haller. Bib. Anat. 

CANAPE, Joun, phyfician to Francis ]., in 1542, and 
public reader in furgery to the barbers furgeons company 
at Lyons, publifhed in 1538, ‘* Le Guidon pour les Bar- 
biers, et les Chirurgiens,”’? 12mo. Lyons. It was much 
efteemed in its time, and was feveral times reprinted. 
L’Anatomie des os du corps humain, de Gelian, 1541, 
Lyons. He alfo tranflated two of the books of Galen on 
fimple medicines, and publifhed a colleétion of treatifes, on 
different branches of medicine, 1552. Eloy. Dict. Hit. 
Haller. Bib. Anat. 

CANAPLES, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Somme; 10 miles N. of Amiens. 

CANARA, a country of Hindooftan, belonging to the 
kingdom of Myfore, about 60 leagues in length along the 
coaft of the Indian Sea, and from 10 to 30 broad. Its 
principal places are Mangalore, Barcelore, Onore, and Car- 
war, which fee refpeftively. This diftri€& is one of the ac- 
quifitions gained from Tippoo Sultan in 1799. Canara has 
a peculiar dialeét, which extends as far as Goa. 

CANAR-ATAN, or Great Canar, a village dependent 
on the city of Cuenca, under the jurifdiction of the province 
of Quito, in Peru. It is remarkable tor the riches con- 
tained in the adjacent mountains. 

CANARD, in Ornithology, among the French, has the 
fame application as duck with us, and anas amongft Latin 
writers: vide Buffon, and others. In the common phrafe- 
ology of France, it literally implies the domefticated duck. 

CANARDER, Fr. is a term of reproach, when applied 
to a hautbois player; implying, when his reed fails, that 
he quacks and cackles like a duck. 

Canarver, in Military Language, denotes to fhoot, fire, 
difcharge, or throw any thing at or on an enemy with ad- 
vantage, or from a covered, fecure, and advantageous fitua- 
tion, as out of a {mall turret, guerite, or centry-box, from 
behind a hedge, dike, or fence, between pickets or pali- 
fades, from walls with embrafures or loop-holes, &c. 

CANARDIERE, a fmall turret, guerite, or centry- 
box, fometimes made of wood, and fometimes of ftone. 
Such boxes, or guerites, are occafionally erected or placed 
at the falient angles of works as places of fhelter for centi- 
nels, and for them to fee from under cover. They ufed 
formerly to be conftruéted on caftles for people to fhoot, 
fire, difcharge, or throw any thing from, unfeen, in unmo- 
lefted fecurity. 

CANARIA, in Ancient Geography. See Canary. 

Canaria, in Ornithology, a {pecies of FrinGiiua, fami- 
liar to every one by the title of Canary finch, or Canary bird. 
The fpecies is thus defined: bill and body yellowifh white, 
with the quill and tail feathers greenifh. Linn. Fn. Suec. &c. 

The canary bird in a ftate of nature is of a plain grey co- 
Igur, with the down at the bafe of the feathers black, or 
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blackifh; the tail is fomewhat forked, and the legs pale. 

They inhabit chiefly the Canary iflands, but are alfo found 

in other contiguous places. Forfter obferved them at 

Cape Verd, Fayal, and Madeira, where they are faid to fre- 

quent watery places, abounding moft among the fedges on 

the banks of rivulets. 

M. Adanfon remarks that the canary bird, which becomes 
white in France, is at Teneriffe almoft as grey asa linnet; a 
change he fuppofes to arife from the coldnefe of the climate. 
The colour is alfo fufceptible of confiderable variation from 
the diverfity of its food, from captivity, and efpecially from 
the intermixtures with other fpecies. So early as the com- 
mencement of the laft century, Buffon obferves, that bird- 
fanciers reckoned in the fingle fpecies of canary bird no lefs 
then nine and twenty varieties, every one of which was fo 
diftinét from each other as to be eafily pointed out. 

It may not prove altogether unintereiting in this place to 
enumerate the principal varieties of this fancy-bird in the 
natural order throngh which they may be traced, beginning 
with thofe which approach neareit to the primitive {pecies, 
Common canary finch, of a grey colour with the cown 

black, as in the wild bird found in the Canary iflands. 

Grey canary finch, with the down and feet white. 

Grey canary finch, with white tail. 

Common flaxen canary finch. 

Flaxen canary finch, with red eyes. 

Flaxen canary finch, with plumage gloffed with a golden hue. 

Hosen, catiory finch, with the down fair, or unmixed with 
black. 

Flaxen canary finch, with white tail. 

Common yellow canary finch. 

Yellow canary finch, with the down yellow and unmixed 
with black. 

Yellow canary finch, with a white tail. 

Common agate coloured canary finch. 

Agate coloured canary finch, with red eyes. 

Agate coloured canary finch, with white tail. 

Agate coloured canary finch, with the down of the fame co- 
our. 

Common yellow-dun coloured canary finch. 

Yellow-dun coloured canary’ finch, with red eyes. 

Yellow-dun coloured canary finch, with plumage gloffed 
with a golden hue. 

Yellow-dun coloured canary finch, with down of the fame 
colour. 

White canary finch, with red eyes. 

Common variegated or fpangled canary finch. 

Variegated canary finch with red eyes. 

Canary finch, variegated with fair or flaxen colour. 

Canary fineh, variegated with flaxen colour, and having red 
eyes. 

Canary finch, variegated with black. 

Canary finch, variegated with black and fine yellow, and hav- 
ing red eyes. 

Canary finch, regularly fpangled with black and fine yellow. 

Crefted canary finch. 

Canary finch entirely of a full yellow. 

Canary finch of a yellow colour, mixed with brownifh grey 
or greenith ; which lait, Dr. Latham obferves, he has free 
quently feen in Chinefe drawings, but whether they were 
caged birds or not he was unable to afcertain. 

The above-mentioned kinds of canary birds are again fubdi- 
vided into an amazing number of varieties, fome of which 
are remarkable for beauty, and others are no lefs efteemed 
for rarity, or melody of fong. All thefe may, however, be 
comprehended under two general heads, the variegated 
kinds, and thofe with the plumage plain; or, as it feems 
they are denominated in London by bird-fanciers, the /pan- 
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gled and the gay birds, Writers obferve that the white ca- 
nary finches are never variegated, neither are the citron 
coloured ; but when the latter have attained the age of four 
or five years, the extremities of the wings and tail become 
white. ‘The grey ave not of an uniform colour, for there 
are feathers more or lefs grey intermixed in their plumage, 
and in many of thole birds the grey is lighter or darker, 
and more or lefs inclining to brown or black. The agates 
are of an uniform colour in general, but liable to vary in the 
intenfity of their hues. Thofe inclining to a cream colour 
are {till more uniform; the yellow is conftant both in the 
fame bird, and in different individuals. In the variegated or 
{pangled birds thofe that are of a jonquil yellow are tinged 
with black, and there is generally a {pot of black on the 
head. There are variegated individuals with all the fimple 
colours above-mentioned, but thofe of the jonquil colour 
are fuch as are more commonly variegated with black. 
Thefe varieties are not the fpontaneous offspring of the 
common canary finch; but of that bird crofled with the 
Venturon, aud Cini, or Serin, two {pecies very nearly allied 
to the canary finch, and both which inhabit the fouth of 
Europe. It is by this means, as well as by pairing the ca- 
nary finch with the goldfinch, linnet, yellow-hammer, chaf- 
finch, and even the domettic fparrow, that fo many varieties 
are produced. ‘The canary bird proves fertile with the fif- 
kin and goldfinch, but in this cafe the produce for the moft 
part proves fterile: the pairs fucceed beft when the hen 
bird is the canary, and the cock is of the oppofite {pecies. 
Indeed it has been remarked that the male canary bird will 
not aflimilate with the females of any of the before-mentioned 
fpecies, and that the crofs breed can only be procured by 
means of the hen canary. The two birds with which the 
canary intermingles its breed the beft, as already ftated, are 
the Serin, or Fringilla Serinus, and Verturon or Citril, 
Fringilla Citrinella. The ferin is a bird of {mall fize, being 
rather lefs than the common linnet. Its upper mandible is 
brown, the under, whitifh: the plumage above, brown, 
mixed with yellowifh green; beneath, greenifh yellow, and 
having the fides marked with longitudinal {pots of brown : 
the wings are marked with a greenifh band: quills and tail 
brown, edged with greenifh grey, and the legs brown. This 
kind is found not only in Italy, but in Greece, in Turkey, 
Auttria, Provence, Languedoc, Catalonia, and probably in 
all the climates of that temperature. There are, however, 
certain years in which it is very rare, even in the fouthern 
provinces of France. Its fong is agreeable and varied, but 
the fong of the female is inferior to that of the male. The 
citril finch is larger than the venturon, and has a louder note; 
it is indeed remarkable for the brightnefs of its colour, and 
for the ftreneth and variety of fong. The female is fome- 
what larger than the male, has lefs of the yellow in its 
plumage, and does not fing fo well, or rather aniwers him, as 
it were, by monofyllables. It is found in Provence, Dau- 
phiny, Geneva, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, and Spain. 
In Burgundy it is known by the name of the canary. The 
plumage on the upper parts is of a yellowith green, {potied, 
or variegated with brown ; beneath greenifh yellow: wings 
dufky and greenifh, and the legs flefh colour. We conceive 
it right to be thus particular in pointing out the charatters 
of the two latter birds, fince they have been moft commonly 
confounded as varieties of the canary finch, which alone is 
found in the Canary iflands ; and from which they differ fpe- 
cifically, although in general appearance and manners of 
life they nearly affimilate. It is with thofe two primitive 
fpecies that the canary bird is commonly croffed with moft 
fuccefs, and from the union of which many of the more 
elteemed varicties of the ccmmon canary bird are produced. 
They are reared chiefly by the Germans anil Italians, both 


of whom are celebrated for their fill in improving the natu 
ral notes of the canary bird by tuition, Molt of the canars 
birds, we are told, that are imported from the ‘T'yrol, have 
been brought up by parents, the progenitors of which were 
inftruéted by the nightingale. Our Englith canary birds 
have commonly more of the tit-lark note. The principal 
place for breeding canary birds is Infpruck and its environe, 
from whence they are fent to the Levant, and every part of 
Europe. 

Canary birds are bred in large quantities, both for fale and 
amufement, in England, as well as in Germany, France, and 
other countries ; and in each of thefe countries they have, by 
bellowing due attention to the fubjeét, very much improved 
the breed beyond thofe imported from the Canaries. ‘Uhey 
are of different coluurs, yellow, white, buff, grey, and green, 
with an endlefs variety of combinations arifing from the dif- 
ferent fhades of colour in the parent birds. ‘Thofe brought 
from Gerr-any are generally variegated, or mottled, and are 
the lealt valued, becaufe the heat of the ftoves, generally ufed 
to warm the houfes in that country, renders the birds bred 
there tender and fhort-lived; German birds feldom living 
above two or three years in this country: whereas the 
canary birds bred in England in the ufual way are faid to 
live eight or ten years. Olina tells us they commonly live 10 
or 15 years; Salerne fays 18, and we have known individuals 
that have furvived for a {lill longer term of years. 

The cock of the German kind is highly valued for its 
finging, having a very fweet note, which it continues for 
fome time in one breath without intermiffion; and raifes 
higher and higher by degrees, with great variety. In this 
bird the fore part of the head, the throat, the pinion of the 
wing, and the rump, in the cock bird, are of a brighter 
yellow than in the hen, which mark will hold good in all the 
canary birds, of whatever kind they may be. The cock is 
alfo bigger than the hea, his carriage more f{prightly and 
majeltic, and he is obferved frequently to extend his neck 
and head in a very brifle and lively manner. The hens fing 
indiffereatly, infomuch indeed as {carcely to deferve the name 
of finging. Whenever the cock fings, his throat may be 
feen to fwell, and play all the while he is warbling, but in 
the hen there is no fuch motion. The Hon. Daines Barring- 
ton has written aa elaborate treatife upon the notes of finging 
birds, in which thofe of the canary bird are treated upon at 
fome length, and which may be confulted with much fatif. 
faction by the curious reader. Vide Phil. ‘l'ranf. v. 63. 
See Sone of birds. 

Among a variety of other forts, there are two kinds of 
canary birds in particular that are much efleemed among 
breeders ; namely, thofe birds which are all ycllow, and thole 
which are mottled and have a yellow crown; the former, in 
the breeding ftyle, being called gay birds, and the letter 
{pangled, or fancy birds. ‘Fhe fancy breed are elteemed the 
ttrongett, and have the boldett fong. Carelefs breeders often 
match a gay with a fancy bird, and then the produce, par- 
taking of both kinds, are catled mules, being toul irregular 
birds, and cf no value for feather, though they may prove as 
good as any for finging. If you propole to breed gay birds, 
choofe the cock and hen of a clear uniform yellow colour, 
without being {potted with foul feathers ; for thefe indicate 
that the breed has fome time before been croffed. There are 
feveral {ub{cription focieties in London, which raife annual 
premiums for thofe who rear the fineft birds, and who have 
a pattern bird painted, or engraven and coloured, as a 
ftandard of perfection, with his various charaéters explained 
in technical terms. The principal teft of a good fancy bird 
confilts in his having a clean cap, i.e. the crown of his head 
defined by a horizontal line at the level of his eyes, and beak, 
is to be of a clean yellow or white, without being broke or 
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tion is confidered as a drawback from his perfection, though 

is dexree of perfection is feldom found. Add to this, that 
his back, wings, and tailought to be as clear. from yellow or 
white feathers. The finer he is mottled on the back, and 
clearer yellow he is on the belly, the handfomer he will be 
efteemed, hele general characters are equally requifite in 
the hen asin the cock, befides which there is a cafual variety 
in fancy birds, diftinguifhed either as mealies or junks; the 
mealy birds being thofe whofe crown and bellies are of a clean 
white or pale yellow, and the junks fuch as have their crown, 
and belly of a deep yellow. The fine fpangled fort, com- 
monly called French canary birds, and the mealy ones, are 
the beft to breed with for thofe who are very curious ; be- 
caule a fpangled cock with a mealy hen will produce a more 
regular {pangled feather than if the cock and hen were 
both fpangled, as they would then breed too high upon the 
rellow. G 

When individuals of an uniform colour are paired together, 
their young are of the fame colour; a cock and hen that are 
grey generally produce grey birds ; but if a male grey is put 
to a female white, or male white to a female grey, the brood 
will be more beautiful than the parents; and as the numbers 
that may be croffed by fuch combinations are inexhauitible, 
we can at all times produce varieties in fhade and tint, that 
have not appeared before. The mixtures that may be made 
of the fpangled birds with thofe of an uniform colour increafe 
{till more the number of combinations that may be produced; 
and thus varieties in the fpecies may be multiplied without 
end. It likewife often happens, that without the affiftance 
of fancy birds, we have pretty little variegated birds which 
owe their beauty to the mixture of different colours in their 
parents or progenitors, fome of which either by their father 
or mother’s fide may have been variegated. 

With regard to the mixture of other fpecies with the 
canary bird, the following obfervations have been colleGed. 
The birds that come from the junétion of the citril, the 
fifkin, and the go!dfinch, with a hen canary bird, are generally 
ftronger than thofe from a cock and hen canary bird. They 
fing longer; and their voice is more fonorous and ftrong, but 
tley are tanght with difficulty; the greater part always 
whiltle imperieGily, and it is feldom one can be found that is 
able to repeat a fingle air correctly, or without mifling. 

When we with to procure birds from a mixture of the 
goldfinch with a hen canary bird, the former muft be two 
years old, and the latter one; becaufe the canary bird comes 
fooner to maturity than the goldfinch, and in general they 
fucceed beft when they have been bred up together. But 
this is not abfolutely neceflary ; neither willthe hen that has 
formerly hatched with a cock of its own fpecies always refufe 
the male of another f{pecies, as father Bougot had an oppor- 
tunity of afcertaining. ‘* I happened (fays Bougot) to put 
four male canary birds to eight females of the fame fpecies ; 
fome bad feeds poifoned three of the males, and all the temales 
loft their fir eggs: I refolved to fubftitute three male gold- 
finches taken in a trap in place of the three dead canaries, 
and I put them into the cage about the beginning of May. 
Towards the end of July I had two nefts of mongrels, which 
fucceeded to admiration ; and the following year I had three 
broods with each goldfinch and hen canary bird. Thefe 
laft in general do not breed with the goldfinch till they are 
from a year to four years old, and feldom after, while with 
their own fpecies they continue to hatch tor nine or ten years. 
The common variegated female alone will breed with the 
goldinch beyond her fourth year. A goldfinch mult never 
be let loofe in an aviary, for he deftroys the neft and breaks 
the eggs of the other birds.” Hence we perceive that the 
hen canary birds, although accuftomed to the males of their 


fantted with foul feathers, as afingle feather of this defcrip- 


own fpecics, will yield to the careM%es of the coldfinch, and 
will breed with thefe birds fuccefsfully, Their Ae oat 4 
thefe is even as fruitful as with their own natural males, fince 
they lay three times in the year with the goldfinch, It ts 
not fo in the union of the male linnet with the hen canary 
bird; there being in that cafe only one brood, or very feldom . 
two in the courle of the year. 

The baftard birds, which proceed from the canary, and the 
fifkin, goldfinch, and fome others, -are by no. means fterile 
but mongrels that can pair and propagate, not only with 
the goldtinches or the canary birds indifcriminately, but 
alfo among themfelves, and produce offspring that can pair 
and perpetuate their varieties. But it muft be owned that 
the produce of thefe mongrels is not fo certain nor fo numerous 
by any means as in the pure or unmingled fpecies: they feldom 
hatch more than once in a year, and often lay eggs that ar 
addled. ‘Their fuccefsful-produétion depends on many little 
circumitances that cannot be difcovered, far lefs pointed out, 
It is faid, that among the crofs breeds there are always many 
more males than females. A female canary bird and a gold- 
finch, paired by Bougot, produced, in the fame year, at three 
hatchings, nineteen eggs that were all fertile; among which 
there were only three females, the remaining fixteen being all 
niales. When a perfon wifhes to pair the canary bird with 
the goldiinch, it will be beft to take young goldfinches of ten 
or twelve days old from the neft, and put them into a neit 
with canaries of the fame age. He fhould feed them toge- 
ther, and leave them in the fame cage, accuftoming the gold. 
finch to the fame food as the canary bird. It is ufual to 
put a cock goldiinch to a hen canary bird, as they pair more 
eafily, and profper better than the cock canary bird and hen 
goldfinch. It mult, however, be obferved, that the brood 
in the firft cafe is later; becaufe the cock goldfinch does not 
pair fo quickly as the cock canary. But when the female 
goldinch is put to a male canary bird, the pairing takes 
place much fooner. ‘To fucceed, a male canary bird is never 
tobe put into a cage where there are females of its own 
{pecies, for then he will prefer thefe to female goldfnches. 

The union of the male canary with the female fifkin prof- 
pers exceedingly well. A female fifkin, confined in an aviary 
for nine years, was known to have for the firft five years 
three broods annually, and for the remainder of the time 
two broods a_ year, all of which profpered. Linnets and 
canary birds have been put together, but they feldom breed 
unlefs the cock Imnet be put with the hen canary bird; the 
female linnet will not even make a neft, but drops a few 
eggs in the cage, which are generally addled, fo that it is 
needlefs almoit to compel the hen to fit upon them. The chaf- 
finch and yellow hammer are, with great difficulty, madg to 
pair with the canary bird. A female yellow hammer has 
been left with a male canary for three years, during all 
which time the female laid only addled eggs; and it is jut 
fo with the female chaffinch, but the cock chaffinch and 
yellow hammer with the hen canary bird have produced 
fome fertile eggs. ; 

It follows from hence, and various other feG&s, that the 
fifkin alone will breed with the canary bird equally well, 
whether male or female ; the hen canary bird produces jike- 
wife eafily enough with the male goldfinch; not quite fo 
eafily with the male linnet ; and lattly, that it wili breed, 
though more reluctantly, with the males.of the chaflinch, 
the yellow hammer, and fparrow, while the male canary is 
incapable of fecundating the females of any of the lait, or at 
leaft that the latter very rarely fucceeds when paired with them. 

The difpofitions of canary birds are extremely variable, 
There are fome cocks that are always melancholy, and even 
fullen, finging feldom, and then in a difmal ftrain ; they are 
long in Jearping, and learn at laft, but imperfecily, what you 
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teach them, and that little which they acquire they very foon 
forget. ‘They are often fo uncleanly, that their feet and 
tail are conftantly dirty ; and they do not pleafe the female, 
whom they never regale with their fong, noteven when their 
young firlt appear. There are others fo wicked that they 
will kill the hen they are put to, and the only way to tame 
them is to give them two females, who join for their common 
defence, and when they have once vanquifhed by force, the 
male becomes tamer, and they enfure their conque& after- 
wards by tendernefs and love. Some of the males are fo 
ferocious as to break and eat the eggs when the hen has 
laid them; or, if this unnatural father allows her to hatch 
them, the young are fearcely excluded from the fhell of the 
egg, than he feizes them with his bill, drags them from the 
nell, and kills them. Others are fo wild and ungovernable, 
‘that they will neither allow themfelves to be touched nor 
careffed ; they mutt be left at liberty, and cannot be treated 
like the others: if they are meddled with in the leaft they 
will not breed; their eggs muft not be touched, nor taken 
away ; and they will not hatch if they are not fuffered to 
pair or build as they pleafe. And lattly, there are fome of 
an indolent difpolition; fuch, forexample, are the grey ones ; 
thefe never build, and the perfon that attends them mutt 
make a neit for them. All thefe tempers are very diltiné, 
and very different from favourite canary birds that are well- 
tutored: thefe are always gay, always finging, agreeable, 
of a happy difpofition, and endowed with the bett inclina- 
tions. 

The bad difpofition of the canaries frequently proceeds 
from mifmanagement. When they break their eggs and 
kill their neitlings, they are oftentimes governed by the im- 
pulfe of impetuous love, and it is to enjoy the female that 
the male drives her from the neft and deftroys the tender 
objeéts of her affection. Accordingly, the beft means of 
making fuch birds hatch is not to put them into different 
cages. It is better to place them in a room well expofed 
to the fun ; and to the eaft in winter, where there are many 
hens and only few cocks, for thenthey will enjoy themfelves 
more, and multiply better. When a hen fits, the cock 
finds himfelf another mate, and does not difturb her. Be- 
fides, the cocks have many quarrels among themfelves from 
jealoufy; and when they fee any one fo ardent as to 
torment the female and attempt to break the eggs, they 
beat him fo feverely as to punifh him effectually for his 
temerity. 

When the canaries are about to build, they fhould be 
furnifhed with lint, or fhreds of linen, hair of oxen, mofs, 
and very {mall and dry ftraw. Goldfinches and fifkins, if 
put with hen canary birds, when mule birds are wanted, 
prefer {mall ftraw and mofs, but the canary birds like har 

and lint: thefe fhould be cut very fmall, for fear the threads 
fhould entangle the feet of the hen, and caufe her to pull the 
eggs from the neft as fhe rifes from it. 

For feeding them, you mult place in the room a hopper, 
pierced all round fo as to admit their heads, filled with a 
portion of the following compofition : three quarts of rape- 
ieed, two of oats, two of millet, and two of hemp-feed. 
Every twelve or fourteen days the hopper is to be filled, 
taking care that the feeds are clean and well winnowed. 
This food is proper as long as they have only eggs ; but the 
evening before the young are excluded, they muft have a 
dry cake kneaded without falt, which may be left till it be 
eaten, and then you may give them eggs boiied hard; a 


fingle hard egg, if there are but two cocks and two hens, 
They mutt. 


or more, in proportion to the number of birds. 

have no vegetables while breeding, as that would weaken 

the young too much; but, in order to vary their food a 

as give them every third day, ona plate inftead of the 
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dry cake, a piece of white bread dipped in water, and 
a / with the hand; this bread not being fuch fubftantial 
ood as the cake will prevent them from growing too fat 
when hatching. It will likewile be proper to give at the 
fame time fome poppy feeds, but only once in two days, 
for fear of heating them too much: fugar bifeuits prenerally 
oroduce this effeét, which is followed by another {till more 
Purtfal 5 for when they are fed on bifedit they often lay 
addled eygs, or bring weak and fickly young. While they 
have young, it is recommended to boil their rape feed, to 
deprive it of its acrimony. 

After the eggs are laid, give the canary birds plantain and 
lettuce feed to purge them. he food of the neftlings, 
when hatched, muft be prepared: it fhould be a pate com- 
pofed ef boiled rape feed, a yolk of an egg, and crumb of 
the cake mixed, and kneaded with a little water, which is 
to be given to them every two hours. This pafte mutt not be 
too liquid, and, for fear of its turning four and injuring the 
birds, it fhould be renewed every day till the young can 
feed themfelves. 

Canary birds are diftinguifhed by different names, accord- 
ing to their age. Such as are about three years old, are 
called runts ; thofe above two, are named eriffs : thofe of 
the firlt year, under the care of the old ones, are called 
branchers: thofe which are new flown, and cannot feed 
themfelves, pu/hers ; and fuch as are brought up by hand, 
nefllings. 

The brood of birds in a ftate of captivity is not fo con- 
ftant, but is, perhaps, more numerous than it would pre- 
bably be in a ftate of native freedom; for there are hens 
who will hatch four, or even five times a year, laying four, 
five, or fix, and fometimes even feven eggs at a time; in 
general, they have three broods, and the moulting prevents 
their having more, There are hens, however, that hatch 
while they moult, provided they begin to fit before that 
time. Birds of the fame neft do not all bein to moult at 
the fame time. The weakelt are the firft to undergo that 
change; the ftronge{t are often a month later. The moult- 
ing of jonquil canary birds is more tedious, and generally 
more fatal than that of the others. The hens of thefe jon- 
quil birds lay only three times, with three eggs each time; 
the light-coloured ones, both cock and hen, are too delicate, 
and their brood feldom profpers.. The cream-coloured have 
fome repugnance to pairing with one another, and in a large 
aviary it almoft conitantly happens, that a cream-coloured 
male will make choice of a female entirely of another colour. 
In general the white ones, however, pair, build, and hatch 
together, and commonly fucceed better than when a white 
one is paired with another of a different colour. 

Notwithftanding the difference in the’ difpofition, tem- 
perature, and fertility of thefe birds, the time of incubation 
is the fame in all. They uniformly fit thirteen days, and 
when it happens a day lefs or more, it is owing to fome ac- 
cidental circumitance ; cold retards the exclufion of the 
young, and heat accelerates it. Accordingly, it happens 
fometimes, that the firft fitting in April lafts thirteen days 
and an half, or fourteen days, if the air is at that time cold ; 
on the contrary, the third hatching, which happens during 
the great heats of July or Auguit, lafts only twelve days 
and ahalf. The bad eggs ought te be feparated from the 
good ; but in order to know them certainly, you fhould 
wait till they have been fat upon for eight or nine days, 
then take each egg by the two ends for fear of breaking 
them, and hold them againft the fun, or a lighted candle ; 
thofe which appear clear are to be rejected as it would only 
fatigue the hen to no purpofe to leave them in the neft. 
In thus feparating the clear eggs from the complement of 
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three acits, we may {elect only faflicient to make up two of 
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them; and the third hen being releafed from fitting, will 
proceed to lay again. It is a practice much recommended 
by bird-fanciers, to take away the eggs as the hen lays 
them, fubftituting an ivory one in the place of each, that 
the whole may be hatched together. When the lalt egg is 
laid, the ivory ones are removed, and the others replaced. 
In general, the time of laying is in the morning, about fix 
or feven o’clock ; it is faid, when this happens an hour later, 
it is owing to the hen’s being fick ; the eggs being thus laid 
in regular fucceflion, it is eafy to take them away the mo- 
ment they are laid. However this praétice is more adapted 
to our own convenience than to that of the bird, and is 
contrary to the economy of nature: it caufes the mother to 
part with a great deal of heat unneceflarily, and burdens her 
at once with five or fix young which incommode her more 
than they give her pleafure, while when fhe fees them come 
fucceffively one after the other, her pleafures are multiplied, 
and her ftrength and courage fupported ; accordingly, fome 
very intelligent bird-fanciers affert, that the natural way has 
always fucceeded better than the above-mentioned prac- 
tice. 

In their native country, canary birds haunt the banks 
of little rivulets and other watery places; we fhould not, 
therefore, fuffer them to want water, either to drink or 
bathe in. As they are natives of a very mild climate, 
they muft be defended from the rigour of winter, al- 
though from long habit, they are now fo far naturalized 
to our climate, as to live very well during the winter in 
a room without fire: fome breeders accuftom them even 
to live all the winter in a room with the window or 
windows open, and only guarded with a net-work to 
prevent their efcape. 

It is feldom that canary birds brought up in a cham- 
ber fall fick before hatching; fometimes a few cocks 
will over-eat themfelves and die; if the hen grows fick 
while fhe is fitting, her eggs muft be taken away and 
given to another; for though fhe fhould get better foon, 
fhe will not return to her neft. The fir femptom of 
ficknefs, efpecially in the cock, is melancholy ; whenever 
he is obferved to lofe his natural gaiety, he muft be put 
in a feparate cage, and placed in the iun in the fame 
room with the hen. If his feathers appear rough, you 
muft look if he has not a pimple on the rump; this the 
bird fometimes opens with his bill, but if not, it fhould 
be pricked with a large needle, and the wound anointed 
with faliva, without mixing any falt with it, which would 
{mart it too much. The molt general caufe of ficknefs 
is too abundant, or too rich food; when thefe birds are 
made to breed im a cage or clofet, they often eat too 
much, or feleét the fucculenut food intended for the 
young, and hence arife the ill effets of repletion, or 
inflammation. By keeping them in a room, this may be 
im a great meafure prevented; becaufe, being among a 
great number, they hinder one another from eating to 
excels. A cock who eats for a long time is fure to be 
beaten by the other males; and the fame is the cafe 
with the hens ; thefe quarrels give them exercife, temper- 
ance, and occupation ; and it is chiefty on this account that 
they are feldom or never fickly in a chamber during the 
breeding time; it is only after hatching that infirmities 
and difeafes attack them. The greater part of them 
become afflicted with the pimple before mentioned, and 
afterwards all of them are fubjeét to moulting. Some fup- 
port this change of ftate extremely well, and do not fail to 
jing a fhort time every day, but moft of them lofe their 
voice, and fome even die. When the hens have attained 
the age of fix or feven years, they moult with difficulty, 
and many of them die. Young canary birds moult early 


in the year: about fix weeks after they are hatched 
they become melancholy, appear rough, and put their 
head under the wing. Their down falls in this firlt 
moulting, and in the fecond, the following year, the large 
feathers, including even thofe of the wings and tail, fall 
off. Cold weather is unfavourable to the canaries while 
moulting, and they would all die at this time, were they 
not kept in a temperate, or rather in a warm place. 
The ufual time of moulting is about fix weeks or two 
months. 

The moft fatal, and common difeafe that the young 
canary birds are fubjeét to, is what is called the furfeit, 
in which their bowels feem to defcend to the extremity 
of the body. he inteftines are feen through the fkin 
in a ftate of inflammation, rednefs, and diftention; the 
feathers on that part fall off, the bird grows emaciated, 
gives over eating, though he fits by his meat, and dies 
in a few days. The caufe of this difeafe is the too 
great quantity, or fucculent quality of the food. All 
medicines are fruitlefs; diet alone can fave a few out of a 
number of birds thus affected. They muft be put into 
feparate cages, and nothing given to them but water, and 
lettuce-feed ; this food is cooling and purgative, it tempers 
the ardour that confumes them, and fometimes occafions 
evacuations that fave their lives. In fhort, we may obferve, 
that this difeafe proceeds folely from our method of rearing 
thefe birds. We ought, therefore, to be particularly cau- 
tious of over-feeding them, when we bring them up: 
boiled rape-feed, a little groundfel without fugar, or bifcuit, 
and in general rather teo little than too much food is to be 
recommended. 

When the canary bird utters a faint and frequent cry, 
which feems to iffue from the bottom of his ftomach, he is 
faid to be afthmatic ; he is alfo fubje&t to a fort of extinc- 
tion of the voice, efpecially after moulting. The afthma is 
cured by adminiftering plantain feed, and hard bifcuit foaked 
in white wine, and the voice may be reftored by giving him for 
food the yolk of eggs mixed with crumbs of bread, and for 
his drink, water in which liquorice root has been fliced and 
fteeped, or if boiled in it, fo much the better. Canary 
birds are likewife affeéted with ulcers in the mouth, which 
are fuppofed to proceed from a fuperabundance of fucculent 
food, as in the former cafes : thefe ulcers commonly occafion 
an inflammation in the throat, and palate, which can only 
be cured by adminiftering a cooling diet, and for this pur- 
pofe nothing can be better than lettuce-feed, with a few 
feeds of the melon bruifed, and infufed together in water. 
The impofthume is another diforder to which the canary 
birds are liable: the molt approved medicine for this dif- 
order, we are told, is to anoint the top of the head for two 
or three days with an ointment made of frefh butter and 
capon’s greafe melted together. After anointing the head 
three or four times, it fhould be examined, to fee whether 
the part of his head affeéted be foft ; and if fo, open it 
gently and let out the matter, which will be like the yolk 
of anegg. When this is done, anoint the wound, and the 
bird will foon be cured. Unlefs this precaution be taken, 
the canary birds afflicted with this diforder are very apt to 
fall down fuddenly and expire. 

Thefe birds are alfo infefted with a peculiar fort of loufe, 
and f{cab, owing to the flovenly manner in which they are 
kept by fome people. Care fhould be therefore taken to 
have them always clean, to give them water to bathe in oc- 
cafionally, to be choice in their food, and never to put them 
into cages of old wood. ‘Thofe cages it has. been recom- 
mended, to have made either of walnut-tree, or oak with 
bars of wire. Cages of the ufual cylindrical form are ob- 
jected to as being improper, fince they allow the birds ed 
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little room to walk in, and without this exercife they be. 
come melancholy, or at lealt, lofe a confiderable thare of 
their natural vivacity; the cages that are conftruGted of a 
lengthened form, high, and narrow, are the bett adapted to 
the purpofe of breeding and rearing tnis beautiful fong- 
bird, when the breeder cannot devote a room to that object 
alone. 

CANARIENVOGEL, according to Frifch the canary 
birt) Fringilla canaria. 


CANARIE, I'v. a quick dance in jig time. 


The word 


is twice ufed by Shakelpeare,—“ Canary to it with your 
feet.””—Love’s Labour loft—** And make you dance canary 
with fpritely fire and motion.”’—4/'s Well. 

Merfenne gives a fpecimen of the kind of movement. He 
fays the cabriolles are rapid, and the figure extremely diih- 
cult. 


Purcell has canaries in his mufick to Dioclefian. The tune 
is faid to come originally from the Canary iflands. 

CANARII, in Ancient Geography, a people of Africa, 
who inhabited the diftrift towards the fouth-eaft of Mount 
Atlas. Pliny mentions them, and fays, that they eat the 
flefh of dows. 

CANARINA, in Botany, Linn. Mant. 225. Schreb. 
$03. Willd. 689. Juff. p. 164. Vent. vol. 2. p. 470. Clafs 
and order. Hexandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. Campanacee, 
Linn. Campanulacee, Jufl. Gea. Ch. Cal. Perianth fupe- 
rior, fix-cleft, permanent; fegments lanceolate, recurved. 
Cor. monopetalous, bell-fhaped, fix-cleft, nerved ; nectary 
of fix valves, equal, covering the receptacle, diftant. Stam. 
Filaments fix, awl-fhaped, {preading outwards, originating 
from the valves; anthers pendulous from the tip. Pi/. 
Germ inferior, hexagonal ; ftyle conical, fhort ; ftigma longer 
than the ftamens, club-fhaped, fix-cleft. Peric. Capfule fix- 
angled, obtufe, fix-celled. 

Calyx fix-cleft, coroila fix-cleft, bell fhaped, ftigma, fix- 
left. 
: It differs from Campanula only in number; a difference 
which, if allowed to be a fuflicient generic diftinG@ion, will 
banifh many {pecies from the genera in which they have been 
very naturally placed, and have long quietly ftood. © Linn. 
Mant. 225. Willd. Mart. Lam. fll. Pl. 259. Bot. Mag. 
144. Sp. 1. C. campanula, (C. canarienfis, Linn. Sp. Pl. 
29. Tourn. 109. Piuk. Alm. tab, 276. fig. 1.) Stem 
ere&t; leaves halbert-fhaped, in threes or oppofite.”? Root 
perennial, fpindle-fhaped. Svem three feet high, herbaceous, 
erect, rather fecble, round, even, knotty, branched ; branches 
two or three from each knot; upper ones longer, dichoto- 
mous at the end ; little branches alternate. Leaves on the 
ftem by threes, on the branches oppofite, petioled, unequally 
toothed, even, veined. //owers trom the forks of the upper 
branches large, peduncled, drooping ; corolla reddifh-yellow, 
or orange, brighter at the bottom, with a yellow eye; each 
fegment marked with three purple branched nerves ; anthers 
yellow. A native of the Canary iflands, whence the genus, 
though not very properly, has derived its name. 2. C. Zan- 
gucbar, Lour. Cochinch. 195. ‘ Stem climbing: leaves 
halbert-fhaped alternate.” Stem fhrubby, round, even, 
branched, Leaves heart-halbert-fhaped, quite entire, f{mooth, 
veined, petioled. Flowers folitary, lateral: corolla pale-co- 


Seeds numerous, {mall. Eff. Ch® 
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loured. Cap/ule fomewhat egg-fhaped, tharp at the bate, 
fix-nerved, opening at the bafe, feeds heart fhaped, com. 
prefled, furrounded by a turbinate ring, odorous. A native 
of Zanguebar on the coalt of Africa, 

Propagation and Culture. The firk {pecies only has been 
cultivated in Europe. It is propagated by parting the roots, 
which fhould be done in July, foon after the flalks are de- 
cayed. It fucceeds beft in a light fandy loam, with a fourth 
part of {creened lime-rubbifh. The pots fhould at firlt be 
placed inthe fhade, and unlefs the feafon be very dry, fhould 
not be watered. About the middle of Augutt they fthould 
be placed under the hot-bed frame, and as the nigtits grow 
cool, covered with the glafles. When the flalks appear, the 
plants fhould be fometimes, but not often, refrefhed with a 
{mall quantity of water. About the middle of September 
they fhould be removed into a dry airy glafs-cale, where 
they may enjoy the free air in fine weather, and yet be 
fereened from cold. ‘Chey flower from January to March, 
when they fhould be frequently watered. In fpring, when 
the ftalks begin to decay, the pots fhould ve fet abroad in 
the fhade and not watered. Miller. 

CANARIUM, from canis, dog, in Antiquity, a Roman 
facrifice, wherein dogs of a red and ruddy colour were facri- 
ficed, for a fecurity of the fruits of the earth againft the 
raging heats and diforders of Sirius in the dog-days. 

Canarium, in Lotany, (from its vernacular name Canari, 
in the Malay language) Linn. Mant. 127. Schreb. 1516. 
Jufl. 370. Gert. 605. Clafs and Order, Diecia pentandria. 
Nat. Ord. Terebintacee, Jull. 

Gen. Ch. Male. Ca/. Perianth two-leafed: leaves egg- 
fhaped, concave, permanent. Cor. Petals three, oblong, 
refembling the leaves of the calyx. Stam. Filaments five, 
very fhort ; anthers oblong, the length of the petals. 

Female. Caf as in the male: leaves reflexed.' Cor. as 
in the male. Pif, germ egg-thaped: ftyle fearcely any : 
fligma capitate, triangular. Peric. Drupe dry, egg-fhaped, 
acuminate, furrounded at the bafe with a {colloped mem- 
brane. Seed. Nut egg-fhaped, triangular, acute. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx two-leaved. Corolla tripetalous. Stig- 
ma nearly feffile. Drupe with a triangular nut. 

Sp. t. C. commune. Linn. Mant. 127. (C. vulgare 
Rumph. Amb. 2. p. 145. Tab. 47.) 8. C. Mehembethene, 
Gert. tab. 102. fig. 1. A refinous lofty tree. Trunk 
covered with a whitifh bark ; wood whitith, tolerably folid, 
but not durable. Leaves alternate, unequally winged; 
common petioles ftriated; leaficts nine, large, petioled, 
oblong egg-fhaped, acuminate, even. Flowers whitifh, fef- 
file, ftiff, divaricated panicles, which terminate the branches. 
Gertner afferts that the commune of Linneus, and the 
mehembethene are mere varieties of the fame fpecies. He 
has figured the fruit of mehembethene, and given the follow- 
ing defcription. Drupe fuperior, berried, acuminate-egg- 
fhaped ; {kin olive-coloured, thin; pulp imall in quantity, 
full of capillary fibres: fhell bony, egg-fhaped, either flightly 
pitted or even, trigonous, three-celled, with three obtufe 
teeth at the tip, marked with three obfcure raifed liges on 
the fides, and perforated through its whole length with a 
thread-fhaped axillary canal. Seeds oblong-egg-fhaped, two 
in each cell, only one of which comes to matucity. The 
drupe of the other variety is a little larger, and the pulp 


‘without fibres. The fhell is more fharply triangular, and its 


fides are perfectly {mooth, nearly flat, without the middle 
raifed line. ‘The fertile cell and feed are alfo larger. In 
the oldeft feeds Gzrtner never found the kernel rancid, but 
always {weet, with a flavour refembling that of frefh almonds 
which, as he obferves, is the more remarkable, becaufe the 
cotyledons, when the integument of the feed is firipped off, 
{cem befmeared with oil, are very flippery, and repel water. 

Lie A native 
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A native of the Molucca Ifles and New Guinea. The nuts 
are eaten by the natives either raw, or made into a kind of 
bread. An oil isalfo expreffed from them which is ufed at 
the table. When eaten frefh they are faid by Rumphius to 
bring on dyfenteries, and to occafion an oppreffion of the 
brealt. 2. C. /ylvefire, or Nanarium. Rumph. amb. 2. 
tab. 49. Gert. tab. 102, fig. 3- Drupe fiefhy, inverfely 
egg-fhaped, round, not trigonous as in the preceding ; fhell 
egg-fhaped, ftony, very thick, obf{curely trigonous, marked 
with three deprefied longitudinal lines, to which as many 
{mall callous tubercles are joined below the top of the fhell ; 
cells three, two of which are often abortive, the third very ir- 
regular, and lined with a very fmooth cartilaginous crutt. Seed 
oblong, trigonous, curved in the form of the letter S, gibbous 
in contrary directions near each end. The kernel, on account 
of its fingular form and brittlenefs, cannot be got out entire, 
unlefs the fhell be opened carefully from one end to the other. 
3. C.decumanum, Rumph. tab. 55. Gert. tab. 102. fig. 2. Drupe 
the largeft of any in the genus ; fhell oblong-egg-fhaped, trian- 
cular, ftony, thick, with fix teeth at the tips angles pro- 
minent, {mooth, longitudinally furrowed; fides pitted with 
numerous oblong depreffions as if they had been eaten by 
worms ; axillary canal triangular ; cells three, large. Seeds 
wanting in the {pecimen examined by Gartner. Profeflor 
Martin has reprefented the laft two alfo as only varieties of 
C. commune : but it is evident, from Gertner’s defcriptions 
and references to Rumphius, that he judged them to be 
diftinct {pecies. 

Loureiro calls this genus Pimelea, on account of its oily 
produce, but that name has been given for a fimilar reafon 
to avery different fet of plants, natives of New Holland and 
New Zealand. See Pimeres. Loureiro has added to the 
C. commune of Linnzus, which he calls Pimelea alba, two 
other fpecies which he found in Cochin-China and its 
neighbourhood. 4. C. nigrum. Leaves winged ; flowers in 
lateral racemes: nuts two-celled. An oil is extracted from 
its kernel, not lefs agreeable than that of the olive, but hea- 
vier on the ftomach. 5. C. oleiferum. Rumpbh, vol. i. tab. 
54. Leaves pinnated with four pair of leaflets; peduncles 
lateral, many-flowered ; nut one-celled. The drupes are 
eaten like thofe of the firft fpecies; an oil for the table is 
likewife procured from them. When the bark is wounded, 


there exudes a yellowith, odorous, oily refin, fimilar to copal, x 


which is ufed to varnifh houfehold furniture. The fubftance 
called Damar or Dammar in the Eaft Indies, and ufed for the 
calking of fhips, is compofed of this refin, mixed with the 
bark of the bamboo. reduced to powder, and a little chalk. 
It is preferable to all other fubftances for this purpofe with 
refpe@ both to its durability and tenacity, and has not the 
{mell of European pitch. Bofc. in Nouy. Dict. The trivial 
name given by Loureiro to the laft fpecies isa bad one, not 
being at all difcriminative. 

Canarium, in Conchology, a fpecies of Strromaus, 
found in the feas and great rivers in the fouthern parts of 
Afia. ‘This fhell is fomewhat heart-fhaped, with the lip 
round, fhort, retufe, and with the {pire f{mooth. Linn. &c. 
Length two inches and a half; colour yellow, or brown, 
with tranfverfe fufcous angulated lines; pillar {nowy white. 
The general contour of the (hell remarkably veutricofe. 

Canartum of Rumpfius is the fpecies of STROMBUS de- 
feribed by Linnezus under the name of GisBERULUS.— 
Canagium is alfo the name given by Rumpfius to the Lin- 
nzan StromBus Urcevs, which fee. 

CANARY, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the pa- 
latinate of Sandomirz; 16 miles W. of Sandomirz. 

Canary, Grand, till known by the name Canaria, given 
to it by Pliny and Ptolemy ; one of the Canary iflands, 
from which the general appellation is derived 5 fituate be 
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tween Teneriffe on the welt, and Forteventura on the eaft 
about 100 miles N.W. from Cape Bojador on the rere 
coait. N. lat. about 27°. W. long. 15°. 

This ifland is about 100 miles in circumference, and the 
number of inhabitants amounts to 40,000. Pliny fays that 
it formerly produced a fort of dates, and pime-apples in 
great abundance. ‘The foil, though light and fandy, is co- 
vered with a rich mould, which produces two harvelts in 
the year. The wheat and other corn are reckoned vSry 
good; fugar canes are much cultivated; the vines yield 
thofe grapes from which is made the wine called fack, or 
canary ; and thie ifland abounds with excellent fruits, Gath as 
apples, pears, melons, figs, peaches of feveral kinds, and 
plantants. 1t has alfo plenty of horned cattle, ftags, poul- 
try, pigeons, and partridges. Wood is fcarce. Filtering- 
itones conftitute an articie of traffic from this ifland, as well 
. fone roe The capital of the ifland, and alfo 
of the Canary iflands, is Palma or Cz rs 
are Galder, Tyrachaea, and Luz. canarys See 

CANARY, called alfo Palma, in Latin Civitas Palmarum 
and in Spanith Cividad das Palmas, the capital of the pre- 
ceding ifland. Although the governor and the chief peo- 
ple of diftinction commonly refide at Teneriffe, yet Canar 
is the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan to the metropolitan a 
Seville in Spain, who ufually refides in this town, and has 
a tribunal of inquifition. ‘The royal audience, or foverei n 
council of, the Canaries, over which the governor ied. 
is held in this town, and receives appeals from all the other 
iflands. The revenues of the bifhop, amounting to 10,e00l 
a year, are almoft entirely diftributed in adts of charity 
through all the iflands ; and the prefent bifhop (fee Emb. 
to China, vol. i. p. 117.) joins to this humane difpoiition 
the rigour of ecclefiaftical difcipline, and encourages the 
obfervance of ceremonies of piety, by offers of indulgence 
to thofe who pradtife them. This town is feated on the 
fouth-weft fide of the ifland, at a {mall diftance from the 
fea. Its climate is temperate ; its extent about a league in 
circumference ; its cathedral is magnificent ; and its houfes 
though only one ftory high, and flat at the top, are gene- 
rally elegant buildings; it has four convents. “Phe number 
of inhabitants is eftimated at 12,000.- N. lat. 28° 10’. W 
long. 15° 36’. pial 
Canary Sflands, a clufter or groupe of iflandsin the At- 
lantic Ocean, fituate about 150 miles to the welt of the 
empire of Morocco in Africa, between N. lat. 27° 15’ and 
30°. W. long. 13° and 17° 30’. They are generally fup- 
pofed to have been the fame with the /n/ule Beate, or fortu- 
nate iflands of the ancients, particularly defertbed by Pto- 
lemy and the elder Pliny, and fo called on account of the 
fingular temperature of their climate, the fertility of their 
foil, and the excellence of their fruits. Ptolemy, however 
if he meant thefe iflands, has placed them 11° too near the 
equinoctial, or in the 16th degree of N. latitude, whence 
fome have concluded, that this appellation belonged to the 
Cape de Verd iflands. But Strabo affigns them a fituation 
which agrees with the obfervations of modern geographers 
Some have derived their name from canis, dog, on Seconnt 
of the number of large dogs which were found on the ifland 
Canaria or Canary, two of which were prefented te Juba 
king of Mauritania. Others deduce the origin of the ae 
from the Canaanites, or Pheenicians, who are faid to have 
often failed from the continent to Carne, fuppofed to be a 
contraétion of Canary. . The number of the Canary iflands 
has been differently ftated, both by ancient and modern 
geographers. Pliny and Ptolemy reckon fix ; Plutarch and 
others mention only two; modern geographers have gene- 
rally reckoned 13, exclufive of Madeira, which is at a con- 
fiderable diftance to the north; but the inhabited iflands 


have 
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have been reduced to feven, viz. Palma, Gomera, Ferro, 
Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Forteventura, and Lancerota ; 
fee each refpectively. ‘I'o thefe have been added the fol- 
lowing fix {mall iflands, viz. Lobos, Roca, Graciofa, Santa 
Clara, Allegranga, and Inferno, befides a clutter of rocks, 
called the Salvages, between Madeira and the Canaries. 
Teneriffe, though not the largett, is probably the mott fer- 
tile of the Canary iflands, and its population amounts to 
nearly 100,000 perfons, That of the Grand Canary has 
been already {lated ; that of Palma is eftimated at 30,000 5 
of Forteventura at 10,000; of Lanccrota at Sooo; of Go- 
mera at 7000: and of Ferro at 1500: the total according 
to this enumeration amounts to 196,5co: but others reckon 
the population of Teneriffe at 64,009, and the whole at 
140,000. The air of that ifland is pure and temperate, 
and the foil is fertile; the product is wheat, barley, 
rice, and oats; <the excellent canary wine is obtained 
chiefly from ‘Teneriffe and Palma : Gomera is noted for 
filk ; and the tree yielding the juice called dragon’s blood 
is not uncommon. Fruits of various kinds are of excellent 
quality, and are cultivated in great abundance. Thefe 
iflands are well fupplied with cattle, fuch as cows, theep, 
goats, and wild afles, which ran about the mountains in 
droves ; their woods are flored with varieties of the fea- 
thered kind, of which the canary birds are well known ; and 
the furrounding feas are ftocked with thoals of fifh, parti- 
cularly fturgeon. All the iflands have ditches and marthes 
filled with water at {pring-tides, and afterwards evaporated 
by the heat of the fun, fo as to yield a fine fea-falt. Plax, 
anifeeds, and coriander are cultivated in the different 
iflands. Archil and fumach grow fpontancoufly. See Ar- 
cuit. Kali is found along the fea-fhore, and might afford 
as good foda as that of Alicant. The cotton fhrub and alfo 
the fugar-cane are much neglected. Potatoes have within 
the lait 30 or 40 years been introduced in thefe iflands ; and 
at prefent they conftitute almoft the chief food of the in- 
habitants. Wheat and barley are fown in November and 
December, and ufually reaped in April and May. The 
corn is carelefsly raked together, carried home in facks on 
the backs of afles, mules, or camels, and then trodden out 
by cattle, and the grain feparated from the chaff by expof- 
ing it tothe wind. ‘The lands are not rented in the Cana- 
ries: the landholder furnifhes the feed and implements of 
hufbandry, and receives one half of the produce, befides a 
certain quantity of wheat for each head of cattle, which he 
lends to the tenant. Bread is only eaten by the richer in- 
habitants. The people in general fubfiit much on * goffio” 
which is only parched grain ground by a little hand-mill, of 
which every cottage poffefles one. Thofe who ufe better 
fare have recourfe to falt ffh and potatoes. The poor in- 
habitants of Palma and Gomera are fometimes reduced to 
the neceflity of making cakes of the roots of the “ pteris 
aquilina,” or male fern, which they dig in the mountains. 
Lupines are a choice food for cattle; but they are previ- 
oufly foaked in water and boiled with the addition of falt. 
The capital of the feven inhabited iflands is the town of 
Palma, or Canary, in the ifle of Canary. 

Hittory gives no certain information with regard to the 
original inhabitants of thele iflands. Some fay, that they 
were exiles from Africa, whom the Romans banifhed thither, 
after cutting out their tongues, for having blafphemed 
their gods. But how perfons, deprived of the organ of 
fpeech, could form any language, peculiar to themfelves, and 
tran{mit it to pofterity, it is not eafy to conceive ; and, there- 
fore, this circumftance attending their origin is probably 
fabulous. It is faid, however, that all the defcendants of 
the ancient inhabitants {peak the fame language, though di- 
verfified into different dialects. Their clothing confilted of 


hides and fino; and they inhabited cave) and rocks in pera 
fect harmony and union. Their food was the fleth of horned 
cattle, dogs, and the milk of goats; and they prepared a 
kind of pudding, or bread, of milk and triturated corn, called 
* gofhio,” which is now common under the fame name. ‘The 
firlt difeovery, as well as the original fettlement of thefe 
iflands, is involved in confiderable obfeprity. It appears, 
however, that they were imperfeétly known to the Spaniards, 
in confequence of fome of their piratical excurfions, about 
the middle of the 14th century. Pope Clement VI. it is 
faid, having preached a fermon to prove that he had the fole 
right of creating kings and beftowing kingdoms, exercifed 
the prerogative, Nov. r5th, A.D, 1344, of creating Lewis 
de la Cerda, defcended from the royal family of Catftile, 
king of the Fortunate iflands, fuppofed to be the Canaries ; 
though the new monarch was unable to difcover in what part 
of the world his new dominions were fituated. At length, 
in 13093, or 1395, or, as others fay, 1405, fome private ad- 
venturers from the coa{t of Bifeay extended their piratical 
excurfions as far as thefe iflands; and John de Bethencourt, 
a Norman baron, obtained a grant of them from Heary III. 
of Caftile. Bethencourt, with the valour and good fortune 
which diftinguifhed the adventurers of his country, at- 
tempted and effected the conquelt, and with the confent of 
the Spanith court, affamed the title of king of the Canaries 
and the poffeffion of them remained for fome time in his 
family, as a fief held of the crown of Caftile. In 1431 the 
grant of them was confirmed to John II. king of Spain, or 
Gaftile, by pope Eugenius [V.; and in 1483 Ferdinand and 
Hfabella, king and queen of Spain, being before poflefled of 
four of thefe iflands, conquered the ifland called Grand 
Canary ;'and alfo the two remaining iflands; and by the 
treaty of peace between Ferdinand, king of Caftile, and 
Alphonfo, king of Portugal, it was agreed that thefe iflands 
fhould belong to Spain, in lieu of the fettlements on the con- 
tinent of Airica, ceded to Portugal : accordingly, they have 
all remained in the poffeffion of Spain to this day. Thofe 
whom the Spaniards found in poffeffion of thefe iflands they 
denominated Guanches ; and the appellation has been tran{- 
mitted to their defcendants. They are reprefented as giganti¢d 
in ftature and barbarous in their manners. They were 
idolaters and polygamifts ; and their property was common 
pofleflion. Ignorant of the ufe of iron, they cultivated 
the earth with the horns of bullocks, and fheared their theep, 
and fhaved themfelves, gvith whetted flints inftead of inftru- 
ments of iron. Although they were denominated barbarous, 
they were fingularly humane, and abhorred the idea of hed: 
ding blood. When any one of their princes died, they 
wathed his body, and placing him ere& ina cave, they puta 
{ceptre in-his hand, with two jars by his fide, one filled with 
milk, the other with wine, as the neceflary provifion for his 
journey. When Cadamotto vifited the Canaries in 1445, 
each ifland was divided into a number of provinces or diftri@s, 
of which Teneriffe contained nine; but among thefe little 
{tates wars overfpread the face of the country with 
carnage and blood ; and yet their military weapons confifted 
merely of {tones and two kinds of lances, one armed with 
horn, and the other wood hardened and pointed in the fire. 
For proteGtion againit the {eorching fun in fummer, and 
againit the inclement cold in winter, they anointed their bo- 
dies with a mixture of tallow and’the juice of certain plants, 
which tinged their fkins with various colours, red, yellow, 
and green ; and both men and women ufed this.extraordinary 
defence and ornament. Each ifland and each ftate had its 
peculiar form both of religion and goverament ; although 
within the fame fociety évery thing was common ; viz.reli- 
gion, cultoms, language, manners, and property itfelf.. In 
Teneriffe there were no lefs than ten different fe@ts of idola- 
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ters, fome of whom worfhipped the fun, and others the moon, 
and the reft of the heavenly bodies. Although polygamy 
was allowed, the virginity of the bride rightfully belonged to 
the chief; and the parties thought themfelves highly ho- 
noured when he claimed his right. Upon the acceffion of a 
new prince, it was the cuftom to facrifice a number of young 
perfons of both fexes in honour of him, and in order to pro- 
cure bleffings upon his reign. ‘lhis was done by precipitat- 
ing themfelves from a fteep rock, after the performance of 
many abfurd ceremonies, till they were dafhed in pieces by 
the violence of the fall. ‘The parents of thefe infatuated 
victims were diltinguifhed by the favour of the reigning 
prince. The prefent Guanches are {tout and robutt, though 
inferior in fize and flrength to their anceftors. ‘Their com- 
plexion is tawny, and their nofes large and flat. Their 
genius is lively ; they are brave, active, and cunning, and are 
much addiéted to war. Their appetite is fingularly vora- 
cious; and they live upon grain formed into cakes with milk 
and honey; and their food is preferved in fkin-pouches, 
which they fufpend to their belts and girdles, and in which 
they likewife bake them in the fmoke. Some rigidly abftain 
from wine and alfo from animal food. Such are their alert- 
nefs and activity, that they run up and down mountains, and 
{fpring, by means of long poles, from rock to rock with 
aftonifhing agility. In all their contefts they ufe ftones, and 
throw them with a force equal to that of a mufket-ball. 
Dr. Sprat (Hift. of the Royal Society, p. 212, &c.) has 
related a variety of other curious anecdotes concerning this 
people. The race of the Guanches, however, is now almoit 
extin@. The few who remain in ‘Teneriffe are entitled to 
fome very trifling ftipend, as a price of the fubmiffion of 
their anceftors, from the court of Spain, which they punc- 
tually, and with fome fenfations of pride, annually demand. 
Many of the dead bodies of thofe Guanches have been found 
in perfe&t prefervation, in an erect potture, placed againit the 
fides of caves dug into the mountains; the bodies being 
wrapped round with feveral folds of goats’ fkins. ‘The total 
net revenue of the crown, after defraying the expences of 
adminiftration, of all the Canary iflands, amounts to about 
60,000]. a year. See TENERIFFE, &c. 

Canary, an ifland of the South Pacific Ocean. 
1° 51’ 36”. E.long.'from Paris 127° 35’. 

Canary bird, in Ornithology, Canagy finch. See CANARIA 
Fringilla. 

Canary, in Agriculture, a fort of plant cultivated in fome 
of the more fouthern diltriéts, as Kent, &c. for the {mall 
feed which it produces. It is obferved, in the Agricultural 
Survey of that county, “ that there are three kinds of tilths 
for it; namely, fummer-fallow, bean-ftubble, and clover-lay : 
the laft the writer confiders beft. If the land is not very rich 
a coat of rotten dung is frequently fpread for it.” But 
whether manured or not, the tillage neceffary is to plough 
the land the firft opportunity that offers after wheat fowing 
is done ; and as foon as it is tolerablydry in the f{pring, furrows 
fhould be made, about 11 or 12 inches apart, and the feed 
fown broad-caft about four or five gallons per acre, and well 
harrowed in. When the blade appears, and the rows are 
diftin@, the intervals are immediately hoed with a Dutch hoe, 
and afterwards, in May or June, the hoeing is repeated with 
a common hoe, carefully cutting up every weed, and thin- 
ning the plants in the furrows, if they are too thick. It is 
cut in the harveft, which is always later than any corn crop, 
with a hook provincially called a ¢wibil anda hing, by which 
it is laid in lumps or wads of about half a fheaf each. The 
feed clings remarkably to the hufk, and in order to detach it 
the crop mutt be left a long time on the ground, to receive 
moifture fufficient to deftroy the texture of the envelope- 
ment, otherwife it would be hardly poffible to threfh out the 
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feed. ~The wads are turned from time to time, to have the 
full benefit of the rains and fun, and thereby render them as 
dry as poffible. 

It is remarked, that the price of reaping canary in the ifle 
of ‘Thanet was foraierly from fix to eleven fhillings per acre, 
and the prices of threfhing and drefling it five or fix hhillings 
the quarter: but at prefent they are confiderably higher. 
According to the goodnefs of the land, aad the tillage that 
has been beftowed upon it, the farmers then expect their 
returns to be from 25 to 50 bufhels per acre, but the commoa 
crop is from 30 to 34. It was formerly the praétice to fow 
fucceflive crops on the fame land for eight or ten years, but 
this practice is now julily exploded. It ts added, that fowing 
canary would be a very great improvement to lands which 
lie convenient for water-carriage to London markets, was it 
not a crop the farmer ought by no means to depend upon, 
not only becaufe the returu or quantity it yields varies greatly, 
but alfo on account of the fluctuation in the price of the feed 
in the markets. Some advife fowing this crop in drills a foot 
afunder, thinning the plants out afterwards, fo as to leave 
them about two inches diftant in the rows. Three gallons 
of feed in this way are fuflicient for an acre, where a hopper is 
made ufe of fo fet by a {pring-as to deliver the feeds at equal 
diltances. It fhould be fown about the end of February. 

The chaff of this feed affords a large proportion of good 
horfe-food. 

Canary-gra/s, a fort of grafs which can feldom be culti- 
vated with advantage asa meadow ar pafture grafs; but one 
of the kinds of which 1s grown in fome diftri¢ts for the feed. 
See Canary. 

Canary-gra/s, in Botany. See Puavaris Canarienfis. 

Canary-weed. See LicHen Roccella. 

CANAS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Minor 
in Lycia, which was formerly epifcopal. 

Canas and Cancues, or Tinta, in Geography, a jurif- 
diction of Peru in South America, in the diocefe of Cufco, 
commences about 15 or 20 leagues S. of Cufco, and extends 
about 20 leagues in every direction. The Cordillera divides 
it into two parts; the highelt called Canas, and the loweft 
Canches. he latter, by reafon of the temperature of its air, 
yields all kinds of grains and fruits; whilft the former affords 
pafture for very numerous flocks and herds; and in the 
meadows between the eminences are fed no lefs than 25 or 
30 thoufand mules, brought hither from Tucuma to patfture. 
Here is a very great fair for thefe animals, to which dealers 
refort from all parts of the diocefe. In the part called 
Canas is the famous filver mine denominated Condo- 
noma. 

CANASERAGA Creek, a creek of North America, 
which runs north-weftward into Geneflee river at Williamf- 
burg, in the ftate of New York. 

-CANASIS, in Ancient Geography, atown of A fia, feated 
on the coaft of the Erythrean fea, in Carmania, according to 
the Periplus of Nearchus. 

CANASTRON, a promontory of Macedonia, at the 
extremity of the peninfula of Pallena, between the Thermaic 
and Toronaic gulfs. 

CANATAGUA, a mountainous ridge which paffes N. 
and S. between the provinces of Veragua and Panama, in 
the Spanifh territories of N. America. 

CANATH. See Kenatu. 

CANATTE Coronpe, a name given by the Ceylonefe 
to a peculiar kind of cinnamon growing in that ifland: this 
is efteemed the fecond kind in value, and the name they 
give to it fignifies bitter and aftringent cinnamon. The 
bark of this kind of cinnamon-tree comes off very eafily, 
and is of a very fragrant {mell when frefh, but it has a bitter 
tafte. Itis not very common in the ifland, and is not eafily 
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diftinguifhed on the tree from the beft cinnamon, ‘The trees 
which yield the eight different kinds of cinnamon, fo very 
various in flavour and virtue, are all fo like one another, that 
it requires a great deal of attention to diltinguifh them. 
The root of this kind of cinnamon-tree yields a very fine fort 
ofcamphor. Phil. 'Tranf. N° 4o9, See Cinnamon. 

CANAVARIUS Demerrius, in Biography, a dillin- 
gruifhed phyfician, and voluminous writer in medicine, born at 
Genoa, in 1559, received his education at Rome, where he 
became extremely popular as a phylician, and acquired a con- 
fiderable property. He died in 1625. ‘The principal of his 
works are De Ligno Sanéto Commentarius ;”? Roma 1602, 
8vo. in which he gives the diltinguifhing characters of the 
genuine wood ; a fpurious kind having found its way into the 
fhops, and been ufed in its ftead, ** Ars Medica.’”” Gena 
fol. 1626. ‘This is a republication of his account of all the 
difeafes incident to the human frame, with the mode of treat- 
ing them, taken from the molt approved writers, originally 

rinted in 8vo. at Venice, here much enlarged and improved. 
Haller, Bib. Med. Eloy. Di&. Hitt. 

CANAVEZ, in pearepy, a diltri& of Italy, in the 
principality of Piedmont, of which Ivrea is the capital. 

CANAVEZES, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Entre Duero ¢ Minho; 27 miles E. of Porto. 

CANAWISQUE, a weflern branch of the river Tioga, 
in America, which rifes in Pennfylvania. 

CANCALIY, a fea-port town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Ille and Vilaine, and chief place of a canton, in 
the dillma of St. Malo; celebrated for oyfters: 3 leagues 
E. of St. Malo. N. lat. 48° 41’... W. long. 0° 31’. 

CANCANI, or CanGani, promontory of the, in Ancient 
Geography, is placed by Ptolemy in the ifle of Albion, and 
is thought to be Braychipult point in Caernarvonfhire. 

CANCARELLA Asparaai of Valifn. in Entomology, 
fynonymous with cryptocephalus campeflris of Fabricius. 

CANCELIER, in Falconry, is when a light-flown hawk, 
in her ftooping, turns two or three times upon the wing, to 
recover herfelf before fhe feizes. 

CANCELLARILUS, in Antiquity. See CHancetror. 

CANCELLATA, in Conchology, a {pecies of Arca, the 
fhell of which is marked with cancellated ftriz, and bearded ; 
the margin gaping in the middle. Schroet. Inhabits the 
American ocean. 

Obf. In its natural ftate this kind is covered with a moffy 
epidermis, or membranaceous coating, beneath which the 
fhell is of a fomewhat fufcous colour, mixed with white, 
and befet on both fides with four tufts of hair; beaks flightly 
recurved ; potterior depreffion lanceolate. 

CANncELLATA, a fpecies of Nerita, the fhell of which 
is marked with decuflating {trie and impreffed dots ; {pine 
flightly clavated ; umbilicus gibbous and bifd. This in- 
habits the coa{ts of the American iflands. Chemnitz. 

Obf. This thell is white, and obfoletely fpotted, and is 
fometimes marked with rays or a fulvous band. 

Cancevuara, in Entomology, a {pecies of Crcapa, found 
in Denmark. The co'our is yellow, with three dots on the 
feutel, and tip fufcous ; wings white and reticulated. Mull. 
Zool. Dan. 

CancE.vaTA, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Trinca, feven 
inches and an half in length, that inhabits Nativity Ifland. 
Latham calls it the barred phalarope. The upper feathers 
are brown edged with white ; lower ones white with tranf- 
verfe dufky lineations ; feet pinnated and dufky. 

CANCELLATE, in Botany, open like lattice-work. 
A term applied to the involucre in atraGtilis cancellata, to 
the capfule of the lily, &c. 

CANCELLATUM, in Conchology, a {pecies of Bucci- 
numy of a {mall fize, mentioned by Seba. The thell is 
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glabrous, with flreaks and lines that varioully decuffate cach 
other, Native place unknown. 

Cancertatum, a fpecies of Cannium, of {mall fize. 
This kind is reddifh, thin, roundifh, with decuffating ftria. 
Gualt, &c. 

CANCELLI, in Building, lattices, or a fort of windows 
made with crofs bays of wood or iron, chequer-wife. 

The term is alfo applicd to the balufers or rails which 
compafs a court of juftice, a communion-table, or the like. 

Cancetui, ina Miliary Senfe, the fame with paraier. 

CANCELLING, in the Cio Law, an a&t whe reby fome 
former deed is rendered null and void,—This is otherwife 
called refciffion. ‘The word comes from the Latin cancellare, 
to encompa/s, or pale a thing. In the proper fenfe of the 
word, ¢o cancel, is to deface an obligation, by pafling the pen 
from top to bottom, or acrofs it; which makes a kind of 
chequer lattice, called by the Latins cancelli. 

CANCELLING of deeds, letters patent, and wills, 
articles. 

CANCELLUS, in Entomology, a Fabrician fpecies 
of Gammarus (Cancer, Linn.) found in the rivers of 
Siberia. It is {pecifically diltinguifhed by having four hand- 
claws which are deftitute of fangs, and fixteen feet. Pallas 
defcribes the fame infeét under the name of cancellus, but as 
an onifcus, This crab is of a fmall fize, being very little 
larger than gammarus locufla, and has the firft pair of antennz 
incurvated. 

CaNnceELLus araneoides, Petiver’s name of Phalangium 
reniforme. Linn. 

CANCER, the Crab, in Aflronomy, one of the twelve figns 
of the zodiac, and one of the 48 old conftellations ; ordina- 
rily reprefented on the globe in form of a crab, and in aftro- 
nomical books denoted by a figure much refembling that 
of the number fixty-nine; thus 6. The reafon generally 
affigned for its name, as well as figure, is a fuppofed refem- 
blance which the fun’s motion in this fign bears to that of 
the crab-fifh. As the latter walks backwards, fo the former 
in this part of his courfe begins to go backwards, or recede 
from us; though the difpofition of ftars in this fign is by 
others fuppofed to have given the firlt hint to the repre- 
fentation of a crab. ‘The Greeks pretend that when Her- 
cules was contending with the Lernzan hydra, a crab which 
crawled upon the marfh feized his foot. ‘The hero, however, 
crufhed the reptile to pieces under his heel; but Juno, in 
gratitude for the offered fervice, though inconfiderable, ad- 
vanced the creature to the heavens. ‘The ftars in the fign 
Cancer, Ptolemy makes 13; Tycho 15; Bayer and Heve- 
lius 29; Mr. Flamfteed no lefs than 83. For an eftimate 
of the comparative brightnefs of feveral ftars in the conftella- 
tion Cancer by Dr. Herfchel, fee Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixxxvii. 
p31, &e. 

Cancer, tropic of, a leffer circle of the fphere parallel to 
the equator; and paffing through the beginning of the fign 
cancer. See Tropics. 

Cancer, in the Military Art.. See Artes. 

Cancer, in Surgery, is a difeafe refpe€ting which the 
mott enlightened and experienced practitioners, for more 
than two thoufand years, have confeffed their extreme igno- 
rance ; while fome of the illiterate and unfkilful part of man- 
kind have never ceafed to boaft of their fpecific remedies, 
and ftill continue to impofe on the unfortunate victims of 
this deftru€tive malady. : 

It cannot be at all doubted that numerous cafes on res 
cord, denominated cancer, and perhaps all thofe in which 
cures of this difeafe are faid to have been performed without 
deftroying or removing the part affected, were complaints of 
a very different nature, and fometimes of an entirely oppofite 
charaéter. A large proportign of the remedies employed 
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by empirics and nurfes for the cure of cancer includes thofe 
means which, after long and mature trial, have been reje¢ct- 
ed as inefficacious by regular furgeons ; and, it is well known, 
that the more innocent (becaufe lefs a€tive) ointments, and 
other compofitions, now publickly advertifed by cancer- 
curers, are fuch as no perfon could have propofed who had 
the flighteft acquaintance with the real forms of this dil- 
eale. 

The ambiguous and undecifive ftate of our knowledge in 
the diagnoftic figns of cancer, has been a mott fertile fource 
of error and deception ; and, ‘ while we remain unfurnifhed 
with authentic ftandards,’’ or eftablifhed data, ‘* by which all 
obfervations may be examined, it ought not to excite {urprife, 
if the fame name be affigned to two complaints, the hiltories 
of which are repugnant to each other; or, if oppolite modes 
of treatment be directed for difeafes that bear a common ap- 
pellation.”” See Mr. Pearfon’s * Obfervations on Cancer,”’ 
pref. p. v. 

A great deal of commendable pains has been lately taken, 
by the promoters of two public inftitutions in London, to 
inveftigate the nature and treatment of carcinomatous dif- 
orders ; but, from the firft refults of their labours, we fcarcely 
can fay that any approaches have yet been made towards 
the attainment of fo defirable an objeé&t. One of thefe gen- 
tlemen has fhewn, with much clearnefs and acumen, that our 


beft definitions of {cirrhus and cancer have been very inaccu-' 


yate and erroneous ; whereas another furgeon, of confiderable 
reputation and experience, affirms that ** there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion refpeCting the nature of the complaint 3” 
for, fays he, ‘the truly {cirrhous tumour, which is known to 
be capable of forming the cancerous poifon, when allowed 
to increafe in fize, has been fo often defcribed, that every 
furgeon mult be enabled from thofe accounts to pronounce 
the tumeur, when he meets with it, to be of that kind. See 
Mr. Home’s Obfervations on Cancer, 8vo. Lond. 1805, p. 
156. This author likewife thinks he has proved decidedly, 
«¢ that cancer is not a difeafe which immediately takes place 
in a healthy part of the body, but one for the production of 
which it is neceflary the -part fhould have undergone fome 
previous change, connected with difeafe ;’? whereas Mr. 
Pearfon has adopted the contrary opinion, viz. ‘“ that a 
cancer is always an original difeafe, and never appears as the 
fequel of any morbid affeétion whatever.” 

The truth is, we are fuill in the dark concerning the prox- 
imate caufe of {cirrhus and cancer, or the nature of that 
peculiarity of conflitution in different perfons and fexes, 
which predifpofes them to this malignant derangement of 
animal {truéture. We do not even know precifely in what 
the cancerous ftate of an organ confifts; amd it is yet debat- 
ed in the medical world whether or no the difeafe be local ; 
—although, in our own judgment, the aflirmative propofi- 
tion is always true in the early ftages of a cancer. 

If we may credit the accounts publifhed by various au- 
thors, it appears that there is fearcely any part of the body 
which is wholly exempted from the attacks of a cancerous 
affeGtion: but it has been afcertained by reiterated obferva- 
tion, that glandular parts are much more liable to this dif- 
eafe than any other; and it is to a gland only that we are 
accuftomed to apply the term Scrrruus, which denotes a 
morbid condition invariably tending to the flate of a perfect 
or genuine cancer. 

The name of {cirrhus has too vaguely and unguardedly 
been applied to indurated tumours of the non-fecreting or 
abforbent glands, and hence has arifen the epithet of “ ve- 
nereal or icrofulous feirrhi;” fo that patients labouring 
under fuch indurations have often been alarmed without 
any neceffity. Indeed, Mr. Pearfon fays, he “ never met 
with an unequivocal proof of a primary {cirrhus in an abfor- 


bent gland.” We entirely agree with this judicious writer, 
that fuch an occurrence is exceedingly rare; but we have 
feen at leaft one cafe of idiopathic fcirrhus in the abforbent 
glands of the groin, which proved fatal. 

A true fcirrhus, before it degenerates into a cancerous 
fore, is hard and unequal on its {urface, flightly fenfible to 
the touch, not tending to fuppuration, and enlarges very 
flowly in its commencement; but at length, afluming a 
more active form, it is furrounded with fuperficial varicofe 
veins,- when it becomes rather painful, and changes the tex- 
ture of the adjacent cellular membrane or cuticular covering, 
to which it frequently adheres : the {kin will, in thisadvanced 
period, fometimes be difcoloured, and puckered or retraéted, 
efpecially in the female breaft ; perhaps attended with a de- 
gree of foftnefs or fluctuation in fome part of the tumour, 
with fhcoting pains in its neighbourhood ; and at laft break- 
ing into a malignant fore, with fungous flefh, and retroyerted 
edges, where it is named an open cancer. 

Eroding, fordid,and rebellious ulcers will arife fpontaneoufly 
in various parts of the body, without being preceded by a 
{cirrous tumour ; and, as many of thofe relemble the can- 
cerated fore, in their general appearance and fatal terminz- 
tion, they have been indifcriminately ranked among zancers, 
for want of a better claffification. See the articles Uucer, 
Leprosy, and ELEPHANTIASIS. 

The {cirrhous tumour, above defcribed, which has a con- 
{tant tendency to degenerate into a confirmed cancer, (though 
not always equally rapid in its progrefs) will feldom or never 
yield to difcutient applications ; and fhould therefore be ex- 
tirpated without delay, if the circumftances of the patient 
do not otherwife prohibit this operation. The fcirrhus, on 
its removal, will exhibit a fomewhat different appearance in 
its ftructure, according to the progrefs it has previoufly made 
towards maturity. In its early ftage, the centre is more denfe 
and fémi-cartilaginous than the circumference, the whole 
being interfeéted by irregular bands of a ligamentous tex- 
ture, blended with glandular fubftance ; but as it advances, 
this central point is lefs obfervable, although the interfeCting 
fiaments ftili exiit, and an irregular fpongoid cavity is form- 
ed within the tumour, filled with a bloody fluid. Sometimes 
the mafgas compofed of feveral diftin& portions, enveloped 
by the ligamentous bands difpofed in concentric circles ; and 
in other cafes there are cyits of various magnitude, in differ- 
ent parts of the tumour, which Dr. Adams believes to be 
real hydatids, poffeffed of vitality. 

Means have been adopted by feveral pratitioners at dif- 
ferent times, to analyfe fcirrhous or cancerous mafles ; but 
without affording, hitherto, any fatisfa¢tory refults. In- 
deed, the tefts to which they have fubmitted thefe morbid 
fubftances mutt have entirely decompofed them and altered 
their nature ; fo that, probably, we {hall not obtain much 


‘ufeful information by having recourfe to chemical agents for 


this purpofe. 

The chief defideratum in furgical pratice, is to difcrimi- 
nate between {crofulous indurations and {cirrhous tumours 
in the living body ; for it is a queftion, on which the well 
being of patients muifl often depend, to determine the pre- 
cife nature of a difeafe, before we proceed to aétive mea- 
fures. Notwithftanding the apparent confidence with which 
Mr. Home, in a paflage we have quoted, ventures to 
pronounce refpecting the facility of diltinguifhing and 


afcertaining a fcirrhous affection, he, in another part of 


this book (p. 167.) acknowledges himfelf to have fre- 
quently been miftaken in his diagnofis; and thefe are his 
words : ' 

‘* So much does the fame difeafe differ in its appearances, 


in different patients, from the endlefs peculiarities of. their 


conftitutions, by which every part of their body muft be 
; more 
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more or lefy influenced, that it is not poffible in practice to 
diftinguith, in all cafes, between cancerous and ferofulous 
tumours, afcer they have advanced to a certain fize; and L 
am ready to confefs that, in many inflances, 1 have miltaken 
the one for the other, and have removed, by operation, tu- 
mouts which, at the time, had the appearance of saps. 
cancerous ; and upon examination, after their removal, founc 
them of a fcrofulous nature. Oa the other hand, I have 
negle&ted to remove tumours, from the circum{tances mak- 
ing it probable that they were ferofulous ; which afterwards 
became cancerous, and deftroyed the patient.” 

In all fuch doubtful cafes, it is the fafett rule to advife 
the removal of the tumour, if it be fituated fairly for the 
operation ; as it isa much lefs ferious inconvenience to get 
rid of a difeafed ferofulous gland, than to retain a fcirrhous 
tumour, which probably might colt the patient his life, in 
‘the event of its contaminating the adjacent parts by its ma- 
lignity. ‘I‘here is reafon to fufpect that many foudeawe, 
who boaft of their extraordinary fuccefs in extirpating can- 
cers, have fometimes diffeéted out tumours which might very 
innocently have remained: for the furprifing difparity we 
find, in the refults of the practice of different furgeons, is 
not capable of being reconciled by any other fuppofition. 

Thus Mr. Nooth afferts ‘‘ that in :o2 fchirrous cafes, in 
the early ftage of the difeafe, where he performed the 
operation, all remained free from any return of the com- 
plaint ;’? whereas Dr. Monro fen. fays, ‘ of fixty cancers, 
which he had {een extirpated only four remained free of the 
difeafe fortwo years,” andthefe became cancerated afterwards! 

This report of the late Dr. Alexander Monro (in Edin. 
Med. Eff. Vol. 5.) is fo very difcouraging, that it will not 
be improper to fuppofe the fajlures in thofe cafes arofe from 
fome peculiarly untoward circumiftances ; and yet we have 
another account, by Mr. J. Hill, “ of no lefs than 88 ge- 
nuine cancers, all ulcerated except four,” being extirpated 
by himfelf, and “ all the patients but two recovered of the 
operation.”” Mr. Hill fays, “ of the firft 45 cafes, only 
one proved unfuccefsful: in three more the cancer broke 
out in different places: and a fifth was threatened with 
fome tumours at a diftance from the original cancer; thefe 
tumours did not appear till three years after the operation ; 
but the woman was carried off by a fever before they had 
made any progrefs. All the reft of the 45 continued found 
fo long as they lived, or are fo to this day; one of them 
furvived the operation above 30 years ; and 15 are ftill alive, 
though the lait of them was cured in March 1761. 

“ Of the next 33, one lived only four months ; and, in 
five more, the cancers broke out afrefh after having been 
once healed. 

«The reafon why, out of 45 cafes, only four or five 
proved unfuccefsful, and fix out of 33, was owing to the 
following circumftance : the extraordinary fuccefs I met with 
made cancerous patients flock to me from all corners of the 
country, feveral of whom, after delaying till there was little 
probability of a cure by extirpation or any other means, 
forced me to perform the operation, contrary both to my 
judgment and inclination. 


“ Upon a furvey in April 1764, the numbers - flood 


thus: 
** Total cured . - e 63 
** Of whom, when cured, there were aged 
between - - - 7o and So, 15 
60 and 70, 17 
: ; 50 and 60, 18 
‘* Below 50, or ages unknown 13 
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“ Of the above 64, there were alive in April 1764, 


a Aged between voand oo, 4 

70 and to, 8&8 

60 and 70, 12 

* Below 6o, or ages unknown - - 15 
In all 


39 

“In 28 of the above number, the operation had been per 
formed more than two years before. 

‘© In rt, the operation had been done in the courfe of the 
two laft years. 

So that, upon the whole, after a courfe of jo years prac 
tice, 39 of 63 patients were alive and found. 

“From the above furvey, it appears, that the different 
patients lived as long after the extirpation of the cancers as, 
according to the bills of mortality, they would have dome, 
had they never had any cancers, or undergone any opera- 
tion, 

“The remaining 25, which compleat the 88, were cured 
fince the year 1764, 22 of whom have been at lealt two 
years cured: one or two of thefe patients were 70 years of 
age, one go. 

*« Mrs. Mundal was go when fhe got a cancer cut off her 
cheek, 28th June 1768 ; another appeared on her under-lip 
in 1770, and was extirpated on the sth of April that year. 
After both which fhe recovered ; but a tumour appeared be- 
low the maxilla, which carried her off in November 1773 
above three years after the firft excifion ; 
was 93 years old. 

«The fum therefore at prefent, July 1770, ftands thus : 

*¢ Of 88 cancers extirpated, at leaft ‘two years ago, 


, 
that is, when fhe 


“¢ Not cured = . : 2 

«. Broke out afrefh f 

“ Threatened with a relapfe - - 1 
12 


¢ Which is lefs than a feventh part of the whole number. 

** At this time there are about 40 patients alive and found, 
whofe cancers had been extirpated above two years ago. 

“¢ Of five cancered brealts, only one was ulcerated, which, 
with one of the occult kind, did not heal; a third relapfed, 
probably owing to the whole not being fully cut away ; the 
other two are ftill firm and found in 1772, though Bae of 
them was cut Odtober 25th 1761, and the other April 
26th 1766.” See Mr. Hill’s Cafes in Surgery, 12mo 
Edin. 1772. . ; 

This author’s experience, we perceive, was by no means 
fo difcouraging as that of Dr. Monro, nor was it fo com- 
pletely unfailing as that of Mr. Nooth: but it fhould be 
remarked, that Mr. Hill’s cafes were much worfe, and more 
advanced than thofe of Mr. Nooth, while the circumftances 
are not known which occafioned the ill fuccefs alluded to 
by Dr. Monro. Upon the whole then, we think the nu- 
merous patients who are affli¢ted with external cancers need 
not fit down in defpair ; as if it were ufelefs to undergo the 
operation, when performed in due time, and by a fkilful 
furgeon. The refult of our own practice has net been fo 
favourable as that of Mr. Nooth, but has proved at leaft 
as fuccefsful as Mr. Hill’s; and we have no reafon to doubt 
that our contemporaries have been equally happy ia their 
experience after the operation. 

To avoid the diftrefs and pain attendant on fuch a furpi- 
cal operation as that of cutting out the part affeted, a 
great variety of means, both external and internal, have been 
propofed for the cure of cancer: thefe may be ranked un- 
der the feveral heads of ~1. Difcutients.x—2. Corrofives.— 
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3. Narcotics. We could fubjoin a long lift of thofe reme- 
dics from the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms ; 
but fince no furgeon of reputation will truft to any of them, 
after the varied trials which have been fo often made, both 
in this country and upon the continent, we fhall not extend 
the prefent article by reciting their names and fuppofed 
qualities. A few words may, however, be added refpecting 
the mott eligible means of palliating fymptoms cither before 
the cancer 1s confirmed, cr when it has gone on to a {late 
of ulceration, and cannot be extirpated. 

Many hard {wellings in the breaft, efpecially thofe of a 
{crofulous kind, and fuch as appear after child-bearing, 
have been miftaken for cancerous tumours; but they may 
generally be difperfed by the early and repeated application 
of leeches, bathing with camphorated fpirits, foap liniment, 
hemlock poultices, faturnine lotions, or gentle rubbing 
with mercurial ointment. It has been juftly obferved by 
Mr. Home, “that the fuccefs met with in fome of thefe 
cafes is often productive of material mifchief, by inducing 
the practitioner to be too fanguine, and to go on with the 
ule of the fame means in other cafes, encouraged by his 
former fuccefs, till the difeafe has arrived at the {tate of a 
true cancer; and therefore has advanced beyond that ftage 
in which it might have been removed by the operation of 
extirpating the tumour.” 

It is of great importance, onthe one hand, not to alarm 
our patients prematurely, by giving too hafty and unfavour- 
able an opinion; but, on the other hand, practitioners 
would do well to weigh all the circumftances which may 
enable them to decide on the nature of fuch tumours, and 
if they are confident of their being carcinomatous, to lofe 
no time in advifing the only ftep which can be taken for the 
fecurity of the unfortunate fufferer. 

The following are Mr. Hill’s rules of determining whe- 
ther an external {welling be of a cancerous nature or not ; 
viZ. 

<¢ y, When {chirrous tumors are confiderably advanced, 
they are furrounded with large varicofe veins, refembling 
crabs claws,.from which refemblance they have got the 
name of cancers. ‘The abfence of thefe, therefore, is a 
favourable circumftance, but not to be abfolutely depend- 
ed on. 

«2. The fkin ofa cancer, when near burfting, is of a red- 
difh blue, or a blue livid colour; adheres to the under part 
of the indurated gland, (from which it.was originally de- 
tached), and is puckered up into ugly folds, as if {corched. 

«© 3. On the other hand, the ftruma, or boil, when inflam- 
ed, is always accompanied with a fever, which keeps pace 
with the degree of inflammation. But a cancer is never 
attended with a high inflammatory fever. It is true, the 
exceflive pain of a cancer fometimes quickens the pulfe, but 
at the fame time finks it. 

«© 4, The {kin of the inflamed ftruma, or phlegmon, inftead 
of being wrinkled or plaited, is {mooth, red, and ftretched, 
fo as fometimes to have a glazed appearance ; and, when 
near buriting, the matter is always found fluctuating below, 
which feldom happens in cancers. On the contrary, can- 
cers are generally accompanied with a corroding humour, 
which abrades the cuticle, till the outer parts are confumed; 
but no matter is perceived within; whereas, in the ftruma, 
&c. the fcarf-fkin is the laft part that gives way, unlefs. it 
be f{ealded or fretted by too hot poultices. 

“5. The cold {crophulous tumor is in ftill lefs danger of 
being miftaken than the inflammatory kind. For the pain 
and hardnefs are not fo conf{picuous as in the inflammatory 
tumor; and the matter accumulates for a long time before 
it burfts. In either kind, if good pus appear, there is no 
occafion for being afraid of a cancer: and, although the 


pus fhould not be of the moft laudable kind, but of a 
whitifh fanious afpeét, fill it is never fo acrid as that which 
proceeds from a cancer. Nay, even a red, bloody, or fa- 
nious matter, is not of itfelf a charaéteriftic fymptom of a 
cancer. Excepting the cafe mentioned above, I have 
never feen any cancer that contained matter; but I have 
feen numbers of other ulcers, in bad habits of body, full of 
bloody ichor.’’ 

The boating cancer-curers of our time have not fufficient 
knowledge to difcriminate between the different kinds of 
tumours they meet with, and perhaps too little honefty to 
confefs that the cafes in which they have ultimately had fome 
fuccefs were really not cancerous ; for fuch an acknowledge- 
ment would annihilate their traffic, and deftroy their ill 
gotten reputation. But our own opportunities have en- 
abled us to affirm, that this mercenary clafs of praétitioners 
fubfilt chiefly by impofing on the credulous and inexperi- 
enced pait ef mankind, efpecially the weaker fex, who are 
terrified with curable diforders, falfely named cancers. 

Suppofing it to be afcertained that a cancer exifts, and it 
has proceeded to a ftate of ulceration, not admitting of a 
Surgical operation, the patient fhould avoid ufing any means 
of relief which irritate and give pain ; unlefs it be propofed 
to deftroy the whole by a cauftic, which indeed is a far more 
tedious, uncertain, and tormenting plan of treatment than 
by cutting out the part. 

The topical applications to an open cancer, which have 
been found mott ufeful to alleviate pain, cleanfe the fore, or 
to correct the fetid fmell arifing from it, are as follow :— 
1. Frefh bruifed hemlock leaves.—2. Scraped young car- 
rots.—3. The fermenting poultice.x—4. Finely levigated 
chalk.—5. Powdered charcoal.—6., Carbonic acid gas.— 
7. A watery folution of opium.—8. Liquid tar, or tar- 
water. ‘The internal remedies which have been moft bene- 
ficial are, 1. Very {mall and long continued dofes of arfenic. 
—2. Liberal dofes of cicuta.—3. The free ufe of opium.— 
4. Belladonna. — 5. Solanum.—6. Martial flowers.—7. Cor- 
rofive fublimate.—8. The juice of clivers or goofe-grafs. 
But neither the external nor internal remedies, however 
apparently ufeful for a time, can be in the leaft depended 
on for the cure of a genuine confirmed cancer. 

The removal of {cirrhous tumours and cancerous excref- 
cences may be effected in various external parts of the body; 
but no furgeon perhaps coald now be found to undertake 
the excifion of any internal organ, for example the uterus. 
Attempts have been often made by ignorant and bold em- 
pirics to deftroy a cancerous ulcer of the womb by corrofive 
injeCtions ; but the pratice is as cruel as it is abfurd, and 
we have feen the moft dreadful confequences from fuch at- 
tempts, without affording the fmalleit relief to the unhappy 
paticnt. Several examples are recorded of the uterus hav- 
ing been exfcinded, and fome of thefe women have furvived ; 
but no cafe, that we know of, is related of fuch an operation 
being performed for the purpofe of extirpating a cancer, 
although we are aware that it has been lately propofed by a 
{peculative writer of Germany. See Med. and Phyf. Journ. 
vol. xi. p. 34. 

The circumftances which indicate the propriety of an 
operation are thefe:—1. When the cancer is fo fituated as 
not to expofe any large blood-veflels or nerves to be cut 
during the operation.—2. When the whole of the morbid 
parts can certainly be removed.—3. When the difeafe has 
arifen from fome accident, and not fpontaneoufly.— 4. Whea 
the patient is otherwife healthy.—5. When the cancer has 
not fhewn evident fymptoms of confiderable malignancy 
during its progrefs, and does. not feem to have involved the 
adjacent glands or abforbent veflels. The two firft of thefe 
requifites are not to be difpenfed with ; for unlefs we can dif 
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fet out all the morbid parts, without incurring the danger 
of dividing important nerves or arteries, this operation mutt 
never be attempted. 

The mode of operating will vary in different cafes and 
fituations. Some excellent direétions are given on this fub- 

jet by Mefirs. Fearon, Home, Pearfon, Bernflein, Rich- 
- tery Le Dran, Sabatier, and Callifen ; which young fur- 
geons fhould confult, in particular emergencies: the ouly 
general rules we can here lay down are, 

1. lo make the external wound nearly in the diretion 
of the fubjacent mufcular fibres, and to make it large 
enough for the removal of all the morbid parts. 

2., l’o fave all the fin which is not difeafed, unlefs there 
fhould be too much to heal up neatly. 

3- To fecure every bleeding veflel, by a ligature, which 
might hazard a fubfequent haemorrhage. 

4. To maintain the lips of the wound in clofe conta¢t, 
without interpofing any drefling or extraneous fubftance be- 
tween them. 

5. To preferve the parts in an eafy and fteady pofition for 
fome days, before they are looked at or opened. 

6. Vo ule no other than mild and cooling applications 
during the cure. 

The only point of importance on which we have as yet 
offered no obfervations, but which will neverthelefs be 
deemed highly deferving of general attention, is the compa- 
rative advantages and difadvantages attending the modes 
ufually employed for the extirpation of cancers. 

This is a fubjeét, refpecting which, unprofeffional readers, 
efpecially thofe who fuffer from the complaint, may natu- 
rally defire to make up their minds; and, on that account, 
we fhall not hefitate to lay before them the judicious remarks 
of a late author, who has treated this queition very amply. 
See Home’s Obferv. pp. 1785—189. 

** There are two modes by whicha cancer may be extir- 
pated ; oneis, taking out all the parts that are difeafed, by a 
cutting inftrument; the other, making ufe of fuch applica- 
tions as will render them dead, and thereby occafion their 
being thrown off. 

«« The advantages attending the operation by the knife are 
fuch as to give it a decided preference in all cancerous dif- 
eafes. It is the only mode which is capable, in the more 
advanced {tate of the difeale, of removing the contaminated 
parts toa great extent; and, in doing it, the furgeon is 
enabled to take away with precifion every part he thinks 
liable to have been affe&ted. When the operation is over, he 
can examine the difeafed part that has been extirpated, and 
fee whether it is every where furrounded by healthy parts ; 
and, if it is not, by referring it to its natural fituation can 
remove any part which may give him the leaft caufe to 
fuppofe that it is contaminated. ‘The fkin, after fuch an 
operation, is in a loofe ftate, and admits of its edges being 
brought together, fo that the wound may always be much 
diminifhed in fize; and, in very many inftances, the cut 
edges may be brought together like thofe of a fimple inci- 
fion. 

“The operation is only of a few minutes continuance, and 
the moment it is over, the parts are in a {tate to commence 
the procefs which is neceflary for their recovery ; and in the 
courfe of two or three weeks they are entirely healed, even 
where the difcafe has not been completely removed. 

* The modes of deadening the difeafed part, which have 
at different times been employed, are three; and as thefe 
have fometimes been preferred to the operation by the knife, 
and fome of them are ftill in ufe, it becomes neceflary to 
explain in what way they acquired their reputation, and .to 
fhew the difadvantages which attend their operation. 


“* Tn the earlier times, when the knowledge of cancer was 
{iil more imperfect than it is at prefent, an idea was enter- 
tained of its growth being fimilar to that of a vegetable; 
and it was therefore thought that unlefs it was taken out by 
the roots, the difeafe was not completely removed. It wae 
then found that very aétive caultics were capable of deaden 
ing the whole tumour, which is always,more or lefs of ap 
irregular form ; and when the difeafed part was thus brought 
away, thé projecting portions were confidered as the roots of 
the cancer; and the proof of its being completely eradicated 
was, that the fore readily admitted of being healed, Any 
recurrence of the difeafe from the contaminated parts, whiel: 
had not been deftroyed, was fuppofed to arife from the con- 
{titution having been in a difeafed ftate, and not from any 
failure of the aétton of the cauftic: and in this way the ori- 
ginal idea of its being a contlitutional difeafe was moti pro- 
bably formed. 

“The fact is, that difeafed parts have lefs powers of fup. 
porting themfelves than healthy ones, and therefore are more 
readily dettroyed ; fo that a powerful caultic aéts to twice 
the extent, in a difeafed part, to what it does in a natural 
one; and an indolent tumour can have every part of it dead- 
ened by means that would only produce a violent inflarmmation 
upon the common fkin. It was therefore by no means an 
unfair conclution, till it was contradi¢ted by experience, that 
fuch applications as were capable of deadening every part 
that was in a difeafed ttate without a¢ting upon the healthy 
furrounding parts, were to be preferred to the operation by 
the knife ; and it is within my own remembrance, that fuch 
an opinion was general mm London. Since that time, two 
things have been afcertained, which prove, that when the 
tumour has become cancerous, fuch cauttic applications are 
incapable of removing the difcafe entirely; the one, that 
when the poifon is once formed, the contamination precedes 
and extends beyond the difeafed alteration of ftru¢iure; the 
other, that every thing which irritates the difeafed part in- 
creafes its action, and its power of contamination: and in 
fact, all regular practitioners have laid afide the arfenical ap- 
plications to cancerous tumours in the breaft, in confequence 
of finding that the difeafe was rarely removed by them. 

* They ftill retain a certain degree of reputation, and are 
ufed by feveral empyrics in Londen; and cures performed 
in this way are well authenticated; that is, they fucceed 
when applied to tumours which are yet in an indolent {tate 
if they are fufficiently powerful to deftroy the whole tumour 
and as there is no poflibility of afcertaining what the rue: 
ture of the tumour was, which has been thus deftroyed it 
is ftated by the praGtitioner to have been an inveterate ean. 
cer, which is attempted to be proved by fhewing its roots, or 
the irregularities upon its external furface. But the cauttic 
when too weak for the deftruétion of the difeafed part, 
irritates, and makes it fooner become cancerous. When ap- 
plied to a cancerous tumour, although ftrong enough to 
deaden the whole, it irritates the furrounding parts fiat have 
been previoufly contaminated, and makes them fooner 
aflume the charaCters of the difeafe. This not only happens 
when cauftic applications are ufed, but when mofttification 
takes place from any other caufe, as in the cafe ftated in a 
former part of this work. 

“ This fa& of the contaminating power of morbid poifone 
being increafed by any thing that irritates the difeafed parts, 
is not peculiar to cancer. It happens alfo in the venereal 
difeafe, of which too many inftances have come under my 
own obfervation. 

“It has been, for fome years, a favourite pra@ice to at- 
tempt the cure of chancres by touching them with cauttic, 
While yet of a {mall fize, and repeating the application till 
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a found furface is expofed, after the flough has been thrown 
off, and then to allow it to heal. The effeé& of this praétice 
is exactly fimilar to what has been flated. The chancre is 
cured, but the poifon is abforbed, and the conftitution con- 
taminated by the difeafe. But if the chancre be fo {mall, 
when the cauftic is firlt applied, that the whole ulcer and 
fome of the furrounding parts are deadened completely by 
one application, the patient will then be perfeétly cured of 
the difeafe ; as there was not time for abforption before the 
application was made, and its effeéts were fuch as to preclude 
its taking place afterwards. If, on the contrary, the firft 
application only deftroys a part of the difeafe, it irritates 
the abforbents, and gives them a difpofition to take up the 
poifon atan earlier ftage than is ufual. From an experience 
of this being the cafe, I have for many years entirely left off 
the practice of ufing fuch modes of treatment, in the early 
ftages of chancres. 

“‘ The cauitic applications which have been employed for 
the deftruGtion of cancerous tumours are the following : arfe- 
nic, corrofive fublimate, and the aétual cautery. As thefe 
means are alfo ufed for the purpofe of removing other tu- 
mours, whofe ftru€ture prevents the knife from being em- 
ployed, I have had frequent opportunities of making obfer- 
vations on their comparative effets. Indeed the ftatement 
contained in the fecond cafe which has been mentioned in 
this volume, explains their different effects upon the fame 
perfon, fo as to afford us the moft fatisfaétory information 
re{pecting them. 

“The only preparation of .arfenic which I have ufed, is 
equal parts of the white arfenic and fulphur; thefe propor- 
tions were firft recommended to me by Mr. Cline. This acts 
as a powerful cauftic, and appears capable of deftroying any 
tumour which has not acquired the difpofition to throw out 
a fungus. The floughs formed by each application will be 
very much in proportion to the quantity of the powder ap- 
plied. By this means I have removed a large tumour in the 
cheek, which appeared to be taking on the previous ftate to 
becoming a cancer. J have alfo deftroyed a large tumour 
in the foot. In the laftcafe it certainly affefted the confti- 
tution, in a manner very fimilar to what has been already de- 
feribed. Inthe other, no fuch effet was produced ; fo that 
it would appear that the arfenic is in fome cafes abforbed 
more readily than in others. 

«“ The local effect of arfenic is that of producing fo violent 
a degree of inflammation in the part to which it is applied, 
that mortification enfues. When applied to the ftomach, 
indeed, it deftroys the patient before mortification abfolutely 
takes place; and the apparent effets of inflammation upon 
the part, are not fuch as would deflroy life, were they pro- 
duced by any other caufe. It is to be prefumed therefore 
that the arfenic, taken internally, kills by being abforbed, and 
producing effets in the circulation incompatible with hfe. 
Several inftances of patients dying from the effects of arfenic 
upon the internal.coat of the ftomach have come under my 
obfervation, and fpecimens of its local effects are preferved 
among the morbid preparations in the Hunterian Mufeum. 

« Corrofive fublimate appears to aé both locally and 
conttitutionally, as well as arfenic. Its local effects are 
however lefs powerful, deftroying parts to a lefs extent, and 
the conftitutional effets from abforption are more like thofe 
common to the different preparations of mercury than to 
thofe of arfenic. 

« The a@tual cautery is at prefent almoft entirely difufed in 
furgery, except in cafes of difeafed bones, where it is em- 
ployed to produce death in the part affe&ted, and in that 
way, putanend to the difeafe. Itis a much milder applica- 
tion than either of the above, gives lefs pain while a€iing 


‘ 


locally, and produces no conftitutional difturbance ; and 
where it is neceflary to keep at bay a fungous excrefcence, 
whofe growth is not very luxuriant, I fhould prefer it to the 
others, from a belief that it does not in the fame degree hurry 
on the difeafed ation of the tumour. In cafes of fungous 
tumours in the mouth, it is the only means that can be em- 
ployed; and in an inftance of that kind, the difeafe was 
kept under for feven or eight months, by its occafional ufe, 
without much pain being produced, or the difeafe being at 
all advanced in confequence of the application, 

** This account of the effeéts of cauftic applications is 
given in this place, to fhew in what they differ from the 
operation by the knife ; and when compared with it, what 
are the difadvantages, in cafes of cancer; although in other 
tumours, of a lefs malignant nature, they may be employed 
with fuccefs.”’ 

Defiderata relating to Cancer and Scirrbus. 

The following inquiries were fuggefted by the perufal of 
a paper which was printed and diitributed in the year 1803, 
by the medical committee of an inftitution fet on foot for the 
relief of perfons afli€ed with cancer. The writer of this 
article, however, has not thought it neceffary to confine him- 
felf exaétly to the plan which is prefcribed in that paper ; 
but has confiderably increafed the number of queries, witha 


_view to thew readers in general how many difficulties exift on 


a fubje& which certain impottors and credulous perfons affeét 
to thoroughly underftand. 

Query 1. Is there any peculiar habit of body, or mode of 
living, in either fex, which difpofes perfons to the formation 
of cancer, or which enables them to refilt its influence? 

2. It is well known that at certain periods of life, efpecially 
in females, this difeafe is frequent in its appearance; on what 
phyfical caufes does that liability depend ? 

3. Are there any means by which the a€tual formation of 
a cancer might be prevented, in families where this difeafe 
has feemed to be hereditary ? 

4. Do perfons ever fuffer in their childhood, or before the 
time of puberty, from fpontaneous attacks of cancer? 

5. Does a child become cancerous by fucking a cancerous 
woman; or could this difeafe be produced by transferring 
the virus from one fubje& to another, ina way of accidental 
inoculation? 

6. Are there any parts of the body exempted from ever 
affuming this difeafe; and why do certain organs more fre- 
quently become affected than others ? 

7. Is it clear that the difeafe called cancer in fome brute 
creatures exaétly refembles this complaint in human beings? 

8. Has climate or local fituation any influence in ren- 
dering the human conftitution more or lefs fufceptible of 
cancer? 

g- Do the cancers which arife in confequence of particular 
employments (as chimney-{weeping) at all differ in their 
nature from thofe which affe&t perfons under diffimilar cir- 
cumftances? 

to. How many kinds or diverfities of cancer are there ; 
and do they all, ii: their feveral ftages, properly come under 
the fame generic appellation ? 

ti. Is there any well marked affinity or relation between 
cancer and other difeafes, in their origin, progrefs, termina- 
tion, or difficulty of cure? 

12. What are the fpecific differences between fcirrhus, 
carcinoma, lupus, noli me tangere, fungus hematodes, ele- 
phantiafis, and fyphilis ? 

13. Does the exiftence of a cancer in any one part of the 
body afford a prefumption that there is a cancerous diathefis, 
or tendency to a fimilar morbid alteration of other parts, in the 
fame fubjeG ? 

14. May 
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14. May cancer be regarded at any period of its duration, 
or under any circumltances, merely as a local diforder; i.e. 
limited to the {pot which is vifibly affeéted, and not necefla- 
rily contaminating (although tending to contaminate) other 
organs? 

18. Has it been incontrovertibly decided, whether exter. 
nal injuries give rife to cancer in any other way than by 
roufing to action a difeafe virtually exilting, or at lealt which 
“anc to make its appearance ? 

16, Does this inherent difpofition or dormant cancerous 


“tendency imply a morbid change capable-of detection, and of 


being rendered quiefcent by artificial preventive meafures ? 

17. In what fenfe may it be admitted that cancer, or the 
carcinomatous difpofition, is ever hereditary? = And are 
there any well authenticated facts to fupport this notion, in 
any other fenfe than as children may mberit the fame or- 

anization or bodily flrudture which their parents pof- 
feed 

18. Is it certainly known and proved that one particular 
conititution or temperament of body pre-difpofes to this 
difeafe ? 

19. Is the cancerous matter of a volatile and infecting 
nature, fo as to generate this difeafe in a healthy perfon, 
(without real contaét) by effluvia in the atmofphere exhaled 
from a cancerous fore ; or does it only contaminate by direé& 
abforption of the virus? 

20. Can the effential form of any other difeafe be fo 
changed as to aflume a carcinomatous ftate, and finally to 
degenerate into a cancer. 

ax. Are there any phyfical figns, either local or general, 
by which we can foretel that more obvious morbid change 
named cancer; or does there neceffarily occur any vifible al- 
teration of ftru€ture ina part, prior to its being abfolutely 
affeted by this diforder? 

22. Has a genuine and confirmed cancer been cured by 
art, without extirpating or deftroying the morbid mafs? 

23. What is the fureit and moft effeCiual method of eradi- 
cating cancers of every defcription ? 

Cancer is a Surgical term alfo applied to a fpecies of 
bandage for the head, and divided into feveral parts, refem- 
bling the legs of a crab-fith.- 

Cancer, in Zoology, one of the genera of apterous infefts 
in the Linnzan fyftem. . It is alfo a fubdivifion or family of 
the Linnean Cancri moulded into a diftin@ genus in the 
Fabrician Entomologia Syftematica, and other works of 
that writer, and a genus of crultaceous animals diftin® from 
infe&ts with Cuvier, La Marck, Latreille, Bofc, and others. 

Under the generic title of cancer, Linnezus comprifes all 
the fpecies of crabs, lobfters, fhrimps, hermit or parafitic 
crabs, and in a word every animal of the true cruftaceous 
kind that appears to have been known to him, with the ex- 
ception only of the two genera Monoculus and Onifcus, both 
which are feparated by him from cancer. 

Linnzus was induced to confider the cancri, and the two 
la{t-mentioned tribes of cruftacea, as infeéts, principally from 
the circumftance of their being furnifhed with antenne, pof- 
feffing articulated limbs or legs, and having the body co- 
vered with a folid cruft. Being deftitute of wings thefe are 
Yeferred to the laft order of infeéts Aptera, where they fol- 
low the genus Scorpio, and precede the two analogous tribes 
Monoculus and Onifcus. That Linneus was not ftnély 
correét in placing the cancri with infeéts, even according to 
his own definition of the infeA& tribe, is evident, but the ob- 
jections fo far as they regarded exterior chara¢ters were of 
little confequence, and after his fyftem had become generally 
known the cancri were admitted without further inquiry as 
genuine infe€ts into every entomological cabinet. The 


French naturalifte of the prefent day do not, however, con- 
fider them ae infeéte; but independent of thole there are 
indeed few who, either from accuflomed habit, or opinion, 
founded on the Linnwan method, do not acquiclee in conf. 
deriny them as a branch of entomology 

From the earlict times, in which mankind appear to have 
diferiminated with tolerable precifion the affinity which natu- 
ral objeéts bear to each other, and theit relative pofition in 
the chain of nature, crabs and lobfters were fuppofed to 
belong to the pifcivorous tribes of animals, and not to in- 
feéts. But they were inattentive to thofe minutie of cha- 
ra¢ter which in the prefent {tate of {cicnoe we are compelled 
to have recourfe to; thole animals were inhabitants of the 
waters, and in their ideas mult of courfe partake of the na- 
ture of fithes. ‘The Greeks and Romans entertained this 
notion; they admitted them as a race of creatures ftrongl 
allied to fifhes, and from being covered with a fhell as for- 
ming an intermediate link between fifhes and the covered 
or teltaceous mollufea, or what is commonly underftood even 
at this time amongtt us by the name of fhell fith. In this 
light only they were viewed by fucceeding generations even 
till the time of Linneus, who in his great reform of the 
animal kingdom thought it neceffary to feparate them en- 
tirely from the covered mollufca, and place them among 
infects, 

How far Linnzus was right in rejeéting the eftablithed 
though vulgar notions that had prevailed among mankind 
for fo many ages, remains to be examined. To a curfory 
obferver it mutt appear ftrange, we had a!moft faid unphi- 
lofophical, to be told by thofe to whom they look up for 
fcientific information, that crabs and lobfters belong to the 
fame clafs of animated beings as beetles, moths, and butter- 
flies. But we are not to be governed by prejudices, nor by 
the veneration we are too apt to entertain for the know- 
ledge of paft ages in thofe matters where our own judgment 
may be employed with equal or greater certainty ; they may 
really have a natural affinity to each other without being ob- 
vioufly fo in their external characters. Cetaceous animals 
are called fifhes by the bulk of mankind, though the natura- 
lift is fully fatisfied they have fcarcely any other relation to 
fifhes than exterior figure, and living in the fame element. 
The opinion alfo that crabs and lobfters are infe&ts, as Lin- 
neus defcribes. them, is fanétioned by the authority of fo 
many writers of ability that we cannot be too cautious in 
venturing to difcountenance an opinion fo well fupported. 
Tt is a matter of difcufion that claims the moft mature deli- 
beration of the naturalift, and fortunately one that has un- 
dergone inveftigation by men well qualified for the tafk, or 
it would be impoffible to do it juftice within the limits of our 
prefent article. The leading particulars may be explained; 
and if from the refult of thefe it fhould appear that the 
cruftacea ought really to be feparated from infeéts, neither 
the opinion, nor the example of Luinneus, or his admirers, 
fhould deter us from moving them to a more applicable 
ftation in the feale of zoology. ‘The queftion is plain, and 
refolves itfelf to this point. Is Linnzus correé& or not in 
placing the cancri among infeéts? and if he is wrong in this 
refpect, not the cancri alone, but the monoculi, and other 
true cruftacea, mult be referred, as well as the cancer genus, 
to fome new order or tribe perfectly diftin€ from and inde- 
pendent of entomology. 

Were it not for the followig characters which the cruf- 
tacea poflefs in common with infe&s, there are circumftances 
attending them that might at once forbid us to place 
them where Linneus has. Like infe&ts they are furnifhed 
with antenne, and with limbs divided into joints, and in 
thefe effential particulars approach fo near the apterous 

order 
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erdcer.of mfefis, that it would feem almoft as confiltent to 
expunge the whole apterous order from the fy item of ento- 
mology as to deprive it of the genus cancer. ‘I'hefe reafons 
have weight with many, and among others with Fabricius. 
This writer, to whofe entomological knowledge we ought 
not to deny confiderable praife, is a tower of ftrength on the 
Linnean fide of the queftion; for like Linnzus he admits 
the cruftacea as infects, although he invariably rejeéts the 
Linnean mode of claffing them; however therefore he may 
diffent from Linnzus in fyftematic arrangement, he affords 
him countenance in the moft material point under immediate 
confideration ; namely that the cruftacea, and of courfe the 
eancri, are genuine infe&ts.— But the arguments on the other 
fide are alfo {trong, and in the minds of fome may be equal- 
ly convincing. 

“Tt is worthy of remark that our countryman Pennant, a 
writer, whofe knowledge of entomology was confefledly 
limited, fhould be the frft among modern writers who pre- 
fumed to divide the crabs, lobiters, and marine onifci from 
the infect tribes, after the Linnwan Syftema Nature had 
been generally adopted throughout Europe, and that with- 
out having any other motive than a defire to include thofe 
cruftacea in his Britith Zoology. He had but a {mall ac- 
quaintance, as he himfelf exprefles it, with infects, and 
therefore took the liberty of feparating the crultacea from 
infeéts that he might treat of the former alone. (vid. pref. 
v. 4. Brit. Zool.) Mr. Pennant was not at that time aware 
that future naturalills might accede to fuch a feparation as 
he had {truck out by accident, from a conviction of its being 
both natural and juit ; but this has ultimately proved to be 
the cafe at lealt to a certain extent. 

The idea of cruflaceous animals being infeéts prevailed 
among the continental naturaliits from the time of Linnzus 
till very lately. Cuvier was perhaps the firft who attended 
with decifive accuracy to the internal organizations of thofe 
creatures, if we except Zoefel, whofe invettigations, though 
laborious, were not well dire€ted. (vid. Infeéten-Beluftigung, 
&c.) The refult of thofe anatomical obfervations made on 
them by Cuvier are interefting.. They go far to demonitrate, 
or rather they effectually prove, that the cruilacea, and in- 
fe&ts are perfectly diltiné from each other. Linneus, it 
need be fcarcely repeated, feparated the cetaceous animals, 
fuch as whales, porpoifes, &c. from the fifh tribe, where 
they had been previoufly placed by authors, and to which 
they are fo clofely allied in figure and habit, becaufe their 
internal organization did not accord with that of fifhes. He 
proved from the refult of anatomical obfervations, that not- 
with{tanding. their external form they are of the mammalia 
tribe, having a heart with two auricles, and two ventricles, 
blood warm, and laétiferous teats, and for thefe reafons re- 
fers them to the fame order as man and quadrupeds whofe 
internal organization correfponds. The fame arguments will 
bear good in this inftance, and if the remarks of Cuvier are 
correét, crabs, and various other cruftacea are certainly not 
infe&ts. Cuvier found the interior organization of cruftace- 
ous animals to be very different from that of infeéts. In his 
*¢ Lecons d’ Anatomie Comparée,”’ he aflirms that cruftaceous 
animals breath and refpire by means of gills in the fame 
manner as mollufca, whereas in infects the organs or refpira- 
tion are afcertained from the experiments of Reaumur, 
Swammerdam, and Malpighi, to be diltributed along both 
fides of the body ; the {mall lateral fpiracles, which we fee 
one on each fide every annulation of the body of an infect 
‘being the openings, through which the air is received into 
the tracheal organs; and no fuch f{piracles are found on the 
fides of cruftaceous animals. Cuvier likewife found that the 
heart of cruftaceous animals refembled that of the mollufca, 


being mufcular, and furnifhed with veffels for the circulation 
of fluids. La Marck in his * Syfléme des animaux fans in- 
vertebres,’’ follows Cuvier in a fimilar train of obfervation, 
and mentions alfo, that although infects undergo one or 
more changes, during which they feveral times caft their 
fkin, this never happens after the infect has affumed its laft 
or perfeé&t form (his arachnides, fome of the Linnzan infeéts 
of the apterous kinds excepted.) Crabs and other cruftacea, 
he remarks, do not undergo any fuch metamorphofe as in- 
fects; their fkin or fhell is of a different nature, being half 
calcareous, and is renewed at itated periods, or annually, the 
old one being thrown off and another growing in its place. 
Infeéts, it is further obferved, neither couple nor engender 
more than once in their lives, which feems to be the fact with 
all ({ome aptera excepted) ; but the crultacea, on the con- 
trary, breed mary t’mes in the courfe of theirs. The cruf- 
tacea, as is particularly noticed by Beofe, have many pairs 
of jaws, and antenne moft commonly in greater number than 
infeéts, the latter having never more or Iefs than two, while 
the others have almoft conflantly four; and the antenne of the 
crultacea are alfo of a very different ftru€ture from thofe of 
infeéts. Thefe are the moft material peculiarities in which 
the cruftacea differ from infe&ts, and which we cannot but 
allow in our own mind to be fufficient to juftify the removal 
of the cruitacea for ever from the tribes of entomology. 
Firmly as we admire the merits of the great Swedifh natu- 
ralift, we fhould not prefume to attempt the overthrow of a 
part of his fyftem fo confiderable as that under prefent con- 
jideration upon trivial grounds, but the reafons againft it are 
cogent, perhaps unanlwerable. We have ever been taught 
by Linnzus himfelf to regard the internal organization of 
animals, as an effential and unerring guide in the natural 
diftribution of the tribes of zoology ; it is by this ftandard 
the merit of his methodical arrangement of this tribe has 
been appreciated, and it has fallea to the ground. 

The cruftaceous tribes, thus feparated from entomology, 
muft conftitute a new and diitin& order of animals. Some 
difficulty next arifes as to the ftation in the fyltem to which 
they ought to be referred. By placing them as a feparate 
order immediately after infeéts, the innovation might create 
the leaft confution; but this is even liable to objection. 
Cuvier arranges them between the worms and infects, the 
worms, in his fyftem, contrary to that of Linnaus, occur- 
ring firft. Jia Marck places them between the mollufca and 
the arachuides, ® new clafs, comprifing moft of the Linnzan 
aptera, (cruttacea excepted) fuch as the fcorpion, pycnognon, 
{colopendrz, and others that have /figmates, or lateral aper- 
tures communicating with the tracheal organs of refpiration, 
and which engender many times in the courfe of their lives. 
Latreille’s Tableau Methodique des Crultacées is placed be- 
tween the aunelides (a clafs of worms,) and the infeéts, the lat- 
ter beginning with the arachnides of La Marck. See article 
Crustaceous ANIMALS. 

To follow the French naturalifts through the mazes of 
the various fyftems propofed for the arrangement of the crabs 
and other crultaccous auimals, is not within the compais of 
our prefent defign. Thofe naturalifts feem only to agree in 
the one decided point, that cru/facées are not infeéts, each 
having in turn rejected the mode of claflitication adopted by, 
his predeceffor ; fo that no permanent arrangement has hither- 
to been formed, or perhaps ever may ; and to embrace the 
whole, {till flu€tuating even in the unfettled ideas of their 
own authors, would only tend to create inexplicable con- 
fufion. It will very hkely be thought more than fufficient, 
by the faftidious few, that the writer of this article has fol- 
lowed them fo far. In proceeding turther he conceives the 
propriety of forming a new order, as in the prefent ise of 

things 
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things it would be impofflible to purfue any of thofe already 
adopted, ‘That which he propofes is moulded as nearly as 

ofible to the Linnwan method. So far as the plain and 
fimple rules of fubdividing the cancri into families rather than 
genera, as laid down by Linneus, could be conveniently 
adhered to, his example is followed; the praca devia- 
tions are in thofe inftances where alteration has beea ren- 
dered neceffary by the difcoveries of recent naturalifts in this 
tribe of animals, and which are of too much confequence to 
be overlooked. 

The lalt edition of the Linnean Sy{tema Natura com- 

rifes only a finall number of the fpectes of cancer at pre- 
at known: his genus cancer is divided into feveral families, 
in which the whole of his crabs, loblters, parafitic crabs, &c. 
are included, ‘The Cancer genus is thus defcribed. Legs 
eight, (rarely fix, or ten) and two chelate hand-claws, or 
claws furnifhed witha moveable pincer; feelers fix, unequal ; 
cyes two, for the moft part placed on peduncles, elongated, 
and moveable ; mandibles horny and thick; lip triple ; tail 
jointed, and unarmed.—The crabs are feparated into two 
principal feétions, brachyuri, crabs with fhort tails, and 
macrouri, crabs with long tails, both which are again divided 
into feveral families. 
The cruftacea are divided by Fabricius into many genera. 
‘The Linnzan cancri form a diftiné clafs called agonata, in 
the Genera Infectorum of that writer, and comprehend five 
genera, namely, cancer, pagurus, {cyllarus, aftacus, and gam- 
marus. His agonata clafs, in Entomologia Sy{tematica, 
contains cight genera, crabs, bippa, fquilla, and galathea 
being added to the preceding, belides fome other families of 
cruftaceous animals, as limulus, cymothoa, and monoculus. 
‘The fame author, in a later work than the foregoing Supple- 
mentum Ent. Syft. retains part of the Linnzan cancri toge- 
ther in his new clafs &/ei/fagnatha, but divides them into many 
genera, which he names cancer, calappa, ocypode, leucofia, 
parthenope, inachus, dromia, dorippe, orithyia, portunus, 
matuta, hippa, and fymethis ; and in his next clafs exochnata 
includes the remainder of the Linnzan cancri in the genera 
albunea, fcyllarus, palinurus, palemon, alpheus, aitacus, 
penzus, crangon, pagurus, galathea, fquilla, pofydon, and 
gammarus. La Marck, it is clear, has derived material 
affiftance from the laft mentioned work of Fabricius. The 
fyftem he propofes is very nearly allied to that projeGted by 
Fabricius, as will appear on a curfory view of the following 
ftatement of La Marck’s genera of crabs. 

Cruflacées pedocles. * Corps court, ayant une queue nue 
fans feuillets, fans appendices latéraux, et appliquée fous 
Vabdomen. Genera, crabe, calappe, ocypode, doripe, por- 
tune, podophtalme, matute, porcellane, leucofie, maia, and 
ar&topfis. * * Corps oblong, ayant une queue alongée, 
garnie d’appendices ou de feuillets, ou de crochets.. Genera, 
albunée, hippe, ranine, fcyllare, ecreviffe, pagure, galathée, 
palinure, crangon, palemon, fquille, branchiopode. And 
among his cruflacées /effiliocles, * Corps.couvert de piéces 
cruftacées nombreufes, are crevette (or gammarus), and 

hevrolle (caprella). 
_ sank FA his ee Malacoltracés, further increafes 
the genera of this natural tribe, conftituting altogether thirty- 
niue genera of thofe which Linnzus contines to the fingle. 

us cancer. 
pp ths of the above-mentioned recently eftablifhed genera 
we conceive it neceflary to retain as genera, and others as 
fubdivifions of the cancri family in a more compendious form 
jn the following arrangement, 

Crustaceous ANIMALS. 
Firft Order, Cancri Brachyuri, Linn.. 
Head not diftin& from the thorax; body fhort, having 
: 6 


a naked tail, without lateral appendages, or crochets, and 
folded under the abdomen. 
Genus Cancrr. 

Mouth ufually furnifhed with fix feelers; mandibles thick 
and horny ; cyes two, diltant, elongated, moveable, and com- 
monly placed on peduncles; antenne four, fhort, and fili- 
form, or fetaceous, the inner pair (or fometimes both), bifid 
at the lat joint; legs eight or fix, and two chelate claws ; 
body fomewhat ovate ; tail fhort. 

ult Seétion. * Thorax /mooth, fides very entire. 
Species. 

Grarsus. Front retufe, deflected, and armed with four ; 
body variegated. Fabr. &c.—T'his is a native of the Wet 
India iflands, where it is not very common. ‘The colour is 
whitith, varioufly, but mofl elegantly varied with rufous, or 
red {peckled with white, or with minute dottings of red, with 
a few ftreaks of the fame colour on a white ground, the red 
{pecklings pervading the whole upper furface both of the 
thorax and legs, ‘The hand-claws are comparatively rather 
{mall, rough, and of a red colour, bordered with white ; 
body beneath pale.——Cancer tenuicruftatus of Herbit. Caner. 
of which he defcribes and figures a large and {mall variety 
(moft likely the two fexes), is certainly a variety of the 
cancer grapfus of Fabricius and Linnzus, 

Murus. Thorax chefnut-brown tranfverfely on the ante- 
rior margin, Tabr.—A native of the Mediterranean Sea. 
The pofterior part of the body is truncated ; hand-claws 
fmooth ; arms denticulated beneath. 

vapratus. Thorax fquare; fides crenated; hands 
claws f{cabrous ; Bankfian cabinet. Fabr. 

A native of Jamaica. Size large, exceeding that of can- 
cer ruricola; the front infle&ted, and entire; eyes placed 
nearly together, and pedunculated ; eye lid beneath crenated ; 
thorax acute at the fides; hand-claws fhort ; arms toothed 
at both fides; hands {cabrous, with elevated dots; legs 
hairy ; appears allied to the ocypode genus. 

Ruricora. Firft joint of the legs fpinous ; fecond and 
third with tufts of hair. Fabr.—Cancer ruricola.. Linn. 

This 1s the great land-crab of the Bahama iflands, the 
hiftory of which has been fo amply detailed by Sloane; 
Catefby, Seba, and others, that the following particulars, fe- 
lected chiefly from thefe authorities, may not prove unac- 
ceptable. ‘* Thefe animals live not only in a kind of orderly 
fociety in their retreatsin the mountains, but regularly march 
once a year down to the fea fide, in a body of fome millions 
at a time, as they multiply in great numbers. They choofe 
the month of April or May to begin their expedition, and 
then fally out by thoufands from the ftumps of hollow trees, 
which they excavate, from the holes which they dig for them- 
felves under the furface of the earth, clefts of the rocks, and 
other hiding-places. At that time the whole ground is 
covered with this band of adventurers ; there is no fetting 
down one’s foot without treading upon them. ‘Fhe fea js 
their place of deftination, and to that they dire@ their march . 
with the utmoit precifion. They never turn to the right or 
left for any obftacles that intervene, if they can poflibly pafs 
aver them, and even if they meet with a houfe they will at- 
tempt to fcale the walls. But though this be the generat. 
order of their route, they, upon other occafions, are- obliged 
to conform to the face of the country, and if it is in 
terfected with rivers they are feen to wind along the courfe 
of the ftreams, but if only a {mall rivulet occurs, they force 
their paflage acrofs it. The proceffion fets forward from 
the mountains with the regularity of an-army under the. 
guidance of an experienced commander. They are faid to . 


be commonly divided into three battalions, of which the firft 
confilte - 
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confills of the flrongelt and boldeft males, that, like pioneers, 
march forward to clear the route, and face the greateft 
dangers. ‘Thefe are often obliged to halt for want of rain, 
and to go into the moft convenient encampment till the 
weather changes. The main body of the army is compofed 
of females, which never leave the mountains till the rain is 
fet in for fome time, and then defcend in regular order, 
being formed ito columns of fifty paces broad, and three 
miles deep, and fo clofe that they ‘almoft cover the ground. 
‘Three or four days after this, the rear guard follows, a ftrag- 
gling undifciplined tribe, confifting of males and females, but 
neither fo robuft nor fo vigorous as the former. The night 
is the chief time of proceeding, but if it rains by day. they do 
not fail to profit by the occafion ; and they continue to move 
forward in their flow uniform manner. When the fun fhines 
and is hot upon the furface of the ground, they halt, and wait 
till the cool of the evening. When they are terrified, they 
march back in a confufed diforderly manner, holding up 
their nippers. They try to intimidate their enemies by 
clattering their nippers together, as if it were to threaten 
thofe that come t» difturb them. Their difpofition is cir- 
nivorous, though they moft commonly fubfift on vegetables ; 
for if any of them by accident are maimed, in fuch a manner 
as to be incapable of proceeding, the reft fall upon and 
devour it upon the f{pot, and then purfue their journey. 

« After a march of fometimes two, or perhaps three 
months, in this manner, they arrive at their deftined {pot on 
the fea-coaft, and then proceed to caft their fpawn. ‘The 
eggs are as yet within their bodies, and not excluded and re- 
tained, as is ufual with animals of this kind, under the tail, 
for the creature waits for the benefit of fea-water to facilitate 
their exclufion. Tor this purpofe the crab has no fooner 
reached the fhore than it goes eagerly to the edge of the 
water, and lets the waves wafh over its body two or three 
times. ‘Ihis has been thought neceflary by fome to ripen 
the {pawn in the ovaria, as the crab, appearing fatished with 
this flight bathing, immediately retires, and leeks a lodging 
on the land. After this, they fay, the fpawn grows larger, 
is excluded out of the body, and adheres to the ciliations, or 
hairs under the tail. This bunch is feen as big as an hen’s 
egg, and exactly refembling the roes of herriags. In this 
ftate of pregnancy they once more feek the fhore for the laft 
time ; and fhaking off their {pawn into the water, leave them 
to the chance of fortune and accident to bring them to ma- 
turity. At this time whole fhoals of huogry tithes are at the 
fhore in expeCtation of this annual fupply ; the featoa great 
diftance feems black with them, and about two-thirds of the 
eggs are immediately devoured by thofe rapacious invaders. 
The eggs that efcape are hatched under the fand ; and foon 
after, millions at a time of the httle crabs are feen quitting 
the fhore, and flowly travelling up to the mountains. The 
old ones, however, are not fo aétive to return; they have 
become fo feeble and lean that they can hardly crawl along, 
and the flefh at that time changes its colour. The molt of 
them, therefore, are obliged to continue in the flat parts of 
the country till they recover, making holes in the earth, 
which they cover at the mouth with leaves and dirt, fo that 
no air may enter. There they throw off their old hells, 
which they leave, as it were, quite whole. At that time 
they are quite naked, and almoit without motion, for fix 
days together, when they become fo fat as to be delicious 
food. It is faid they have then under their flomachs four 
large white itones, which gradually decreafe in proportion as 
the fhell hardens, and when they come to perfeétion are not 
to be found. At,that time the animal is feen flowly making 
its way back; and all this is commonly performed in the 
{pace of fix weeks. This animal, when pofleffed of its re- 
treats in the mountains, is impregnable, for only fubfifting on 
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vegetables it feldom ventures out; and its habitation being 
in the molt inacceflible places, it remains for a great part of 
the feafon in perfeét fecurity. It is only when impelled by 
the defire of bringing forth its young, and when compelled 
to defcend into the fat country, that itis taken. At that 
time the natives wait for their defcent, in eager expeCtation, 
and deftroy thoufands, but difregarding their bodies, they 
only feek for the {mall fpawn which lies on each fide of the 
ftomach, within the fhell, of about the thicknefs of a man’s 
thumb. They are much more valuable on their return, after 
they have calt their fhells, for, being covered witha {kin re- 
fembling foft parchment, almoft every part, except the 
flomach, may be eaten. They are taken in the holes, by 
feeling for them with an inflrument ; they are fought after by 
night, when on their journey, by flambeauz light. The in- 
ftant the animal perceives itfelf attacked, it throws itfelf on its 
back, and with :ts claws pinches moft terribly whatever it 
happens to faften upon. But dextrous crab-catchers take 
them by the hinder legs in fuch a manner that the nippers 
cannot touch them, and thus they throw them into their bags. 
Sometimes alfo they are caught when they take refuge in the 
bettoms of holes in rocks ty the fea-fide, by clapping a ftick 
to the mouth of the hole, which prevents their getting out : 
and then foonafterthetide coming, enters the hole, and the ani- 
mal is found upon the water retiring, drowned in its retreat. 

*¢ Thefe crabs are of varzous colours, fome are reddifh, 
varied with black, fome yellowifh, and others black, inclin- 
ing to blue. Thofe of a light colour are efteemed moft, and 
when full in flefh are well tafted. In fome of the fugar iflands 
they are eaten without apprehenfion of danger, and form no 
inconfiderable part of the food of the poor negroes.” 

Parprerus. Thorax oblong, with three teeth in front; 
eyes large and kidney-fhaped. Herbft. 

Body fize of a horfe-hean, yellowith, with a ferruginous 
{pot in the middle of the therax. > 

Resipuus. Thorax fubrotund; front on both fides emar- 
ginate. Herbft. Muf. Cefar Viennenf. 

Body fize of a {mall walnut. Colour entirely olivaceous, 
inclining to fufcous, 

Avurantivus. Thorax entire at the fides, and retufe be- 
fore ; front truncated and emarginated ; hand-claws glabrous; 
legs compreffled. Herbft. 

Moderately large ; general colour dufky orange, or brown- 
ifh on the thorax; legs paler and more obfcure, laft jomts 
furrowed longitudinally. 

Corpatus. Thorax undulated ; hand-claws heart-fhaped 
below, and muricated. Linn. 

A large fpecies, being fomewhat larger than the ordinary 
fize of our edible, or pound-crab, Cancer pagurus. ‘The 
prevailing colour of the body teftaceous brown, inclinmg to 
fufcous ; legs pale fufcous, and eiliated at the edges. In- 
habits Surinam. 

Orsicutus. Thorax orbiculate, fmooth, and flat; beak 
with three fhort {pine-like tubercles. Herbft. Fabr. &c. 

A {mall {pecies of crab brought from New Zealand by fir 
J. Banks. The fnout is fhort and exferted ; thorax flightly 
deprefied, and furrounded with a very entire margin; tail 
conic ; legs fmooth. 

Obf. Fabr. erroneoufly refers for a figure of it to Herbft. 
Cancr. t. 2. 23. that being longicornis, not orbiculus. 

Loncicornis. Thorax orbiculate, fmooth, and fmaller 
than the hand-claws, {nout of three obtufe {pines ; antennz 
very long. Linn. &c. Inhabits European feas. Found on 
the coalt of Anglefea, and Kent. Muf. Donov. This, 
like the preceding, is of a diminutive fize. 

Cue.atus. Thoraxovate, fmooth, lefs than the hand- 
claws; fnout fimple and obtuse; antenne very long. In- 
habits New Zealand. Mauf. Banks. = 
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This kind has the {nout infleted and entire; thorax an 
elevated, acute, and entire margins Arms large, project- 
ing, and three-fpined at the tip; hand-claw large, ovate, 
fmooth, with incurvated pincers. Antenne twice the fize 
of the body. Potterior legs filiform, thighs canaliculated. 

Hexarvus. ‘Thorax orbiculate and toothed in front ; 
antenne longer than the body. Fabr. Linn. &c. 

Body rather larger than mes hand-claws large ; colour 
pale tetlaceous. Brase in European feas. 

Prarycue es. ‘Thorax fmooth, orbiculate, very entire ; 
hand-claws flat beneath and ciliated; antenne very long. 
Herbit. Penn, &c. “ 

Herbit deferibes Die breit/cheere, the name by which he 
calls this crab, as being rare in Europe. His figure is co- 
pied from that in Pennant’s zoology, upon the authority of 
which he records it as an Englith f{pecics, It occurs 
chiefly in our country, on the fouth coaft of Anglefea, 
Muf, Donov. 

Awxatum. Thorax fmooth, globular, crenated, very 
entire; hand-claws fhort, pincers two-edged. Herbit. Die 
endtenkrabbe. 

Cancettus. Thorax {mooth, crenated; margin of the 
breaft prominently crenated ; hand-claws two-edged ; arms 
crenated. Muf. Herbit. ’ 

Body roundifh, about the fize of a horfe-bean ; hand-claws 
rather long and linear. Colour pale brownifh, dotted with 
white ; claws and legs flightly ferruginous. 

Histrare. Thorax flightly orbiculate and fmooth, 
with two teeth on each fide; tip between the eyes three- 
toothed, the middle one largeft. Scopoli. 

Scorotinus. ‘Thorax fubrotund, fmooth, fomewhat 
convex above; antenne capillaceous. Herbft. Nutrix of 
Scop. 

+> nee s. Thorax fubovate; antenne three times 
as long; hand-claws wedge-fhaped. For‘kael. 

Puiracrus. Thorax convex, and fifteen-toothed be- 
hind. Linn. This inhabits Afia.- 

Cassipeus. Head thielded, emarginated; arms with 
filiform appendages. Forfter. Gmel. 

A native of the Indian Seas. Colour fubdiaphanous, 
variegated with fulphur, orange and green. 

Taticuna. ‘Thorax orbicular and very entire; hand- 
claws muricated. This crab is four inches in breadth, fuf- 
cous, and becomes red in boiling. Flefh excellent. Inhabits 
Chili. 

Granarivs. Thorax fubovate, fmooth, very entire ; 
front cufpidate ; eyes cylindrical. abr. Slabber. 

A minute fpecies of moft extraordinary appearance ; 
hardly larger than a grain of wheat. ‘Thorax fomewhat 
ovate, fnout confifting of a thick obtufe {pine, having a 
fmaller one on each fide at the bafe; the large tubular or 
cylindrical eyes are placed behind thefe. General colour 


pale yellowifh. Found in the frefh waters of Europe, but 
rarely. 
> SE Thorax {mooth, very entire, fomewhat 


f{quare, with the edges rather fharp; legs compreffed. Linn. 
Cancer nutrix of Scopoli. Frequent in deep waters. 

Pusittvus. Thorax fmooth, fquare, very entire, with 
a fingle tooth on the tarfi. Herbft. &c. Inhabits the 
North Seas, and is greatly allied to minutus, but is not 
more than one fourth its fize, and is therefore extremely 
{mall ; it is alfo depreffed and of a pale colour. 

** Se&tion. Thorax fmooth, and cut at the fides. 

Corartinus. Thorax obovate, one-toothed; front 
three-lobed. This inhabits India, and exceeds the ordinary 
fize of our largeft Englifh crab, cancer pagurus. The tho- 
rax is of a fine coral red, variegated with a few whitifh 
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marks, but rather pale towards the pofterior end; legs pale 
reddifh; pincers blackifh. 

Froripus. ‘Thorax {mooth, unequal, Spotted ; margin 
obtufely ferrated ; hands erefted. Linn. 

Canc. incomparabilis, elegantiffime piétus. Seba. Inhabits 
India. The figure in Herbft. p. 39. pl. 5. reprefents the 
fhell of the thorax, which appears to be of a white colour, 
with many large and {mall red protuberances. 

Avanrora. ‘Thorax ovate, denticulated at the fides ; 
tail triangular. Molin. Hilt. Chili. 

Biseinosus., Thorax {mooth, and two {pined each 
fide; front four.toothed; hands muricated, and toothed. 
Inhabits India. Size moderate; thorax roundifh; colour 
dirty brown. 

Macuvarus. 
toothed at the fides; front three-lobed. 
Seba. 

Sancuineus. Thorax obfoletely two-toothed on each 
fide; front four-lobed ; hands black. Inhabits deep waters. 

Xativa. Thorax three-toothed at the fides ; front trun- 
cated. Body hemifpherieal, and about two inches and a 
half broad. Inhabits Chili. 

Marnas. Thorax fmoothifh, with five ferrated tecth at 
each fide; front three-lobed ; joint next the hands with a 
fingle tooth. This is our moit common crab, the general 
colour of which is green, variegated with yellow. Inhabits 
Europe. 

Quinque-pEenTATus. Thorax fmoothifh, with five teeth 
at each fide; front four-teothed ; joints near the hands 
Tightly toothed ; tail infle&ted and narrow. Linn. Muf. 

efk. 

Cimicoipes. Thorax orbicular, five-toothed each fide, 
and truncated before ; tail infle&ed ; the third joint longeft 
and pointed. 

Pycmzvus. Thorax fmoothifh, with five teeth cath 
fide ; front very entire ; middle joints of the hands one- 
toothed. 

Fascicuraris. Anterior part of the thoxax tufted with 
hair; fides with two teeth. Herbft. Inhabits the Eaft 
Indies. 

Ruro-runcratus. Thorax depreffed, dotted with ru- 
fous ; front fix-toothed, fides two-toothed ; hand-claws and 
legs fmooth, dotted with rufous. Herbtft. 

General colour rich yellow, with innumerable rufous 
dots. Rather fmaller than our common crab, C. mznas. 

Stricosus. Thorax {mooth, ftreaked tranfverfely on 
the fides; behind the eye a fingle tooth ; fnout defleéted, 
with four tubercles before the tip. Herbft. &c. Larger 
than C. rufo-punGtatus; prevailing colour brown; hand 
claws fhort ; legs long and broad. The claws at the extre- 
mity of all the legs appear in the figure by Herbft, rather 
cancellate, broad, and ferrated, or fafciculated at the edges, 
from which it would feem rather to belong to the matuta 
genus than cancer, 

Litreratus. Thorax impreffed with the figure of let« 
ter H; fides three-toothed ; claws compreffed and ciliated. 
Fabr. &c. 

A larger fpecies than C. grapfus. Prevailing colour 
brown, darkeft on the thorax. 

Pricatus. Thorax with an elevated longitudinal di- 
verging plait in the middle ; fides emarginate and dentated ; 
hand-claws and legs fmooth. Herbft. 

_ Rather fmall; general colour pale brown; plaits on the 
back diverging into fix rays. 

Trispinosus. Thorax unequal, front four-toothed, 
with three {pines each fide; hand-claws inflated, pincers 
blackifh, Herbft. 

Na This 


Thorax with round red fpots, and one- 
A native of Affa. 
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This is a large fpecies, the legs expanding about twelve 
inches; the thorax is nearly quadrangular, and moderate in 
fize. Colour pale brown. 

Marmarixus. Thorax fmooth, with a fingle lateral 
tooth, white with rufous fpots; front three lobed ; middle 
one emarginate. Herbft. 

Thorax rufous, elegantly chara¢tered with whitifh; legs 
pale yellow ; hand-claws with a large rufous fpot on each 
joint. 

Macuratus. Thorax fmooth, with a fingle lateral 
tooth, yellowifh with rufous fpots; front three-lobed, mid- 
dle one emarginate. Herbtt. 

Except in colour, this differs very little from the pre- 
ceding, and may poflibly be only a variety of it. 

AmpeuitTrite. Thorax tuberculated, with four dilated 
tecth each fide; front two-lobed; under furface of the 
hands and_pincers fufcous. 

Expands feven inches; general colour fine orange faintly 
{potted ; legs varied, with indented fufcous marks. Per- 
haps a variety of floridus. Muf. Herbit. 

Daira. Thorax, and upper furface of the hand-claws 
tuberculated ; thorax broad, and narrowing anteriorly ; fides 
crenated with teeth ; front with two diftinét tubercles. 

Cancer Daria. Herbft. Length of the thorax an inch; 
hand-claws moderate ; legs fhort and fpinous. Inhabits the 
Eaft Indies. Muf. Donov. : 

Dopone. Thorax rather unequal; front obtufe, and 
two-lobed; fides compreffed, fomewhat emarginate, and 
toothed ; hands and legs carinated ; pincers black. 

Size of the foregoing ; thorax blue above ; chelate arms 
and legs teftaceous brown. E 

Metis. Thorax unequal, with fmooth tubercles ; front 
cleft, with two emarginated lobes; margin with five teeth 


each fide. Herbft. 

Smaller than C.dodone; colour pale; legs and arms 
moderate. Muf. Donov. 

Panorz. Thorax convex, granulated; front obtufe, 


with granulated’margin, and cleft in the middle ; fides four- 
toothed ; pincers of the fore-claws black brown. 

Smaller than cancer mznas, and fomewhat fimilar in figure; 
general colour olivaceous ; upper furface of the hand-claws 
granulated and red. Herbft. 

Tycue.. Thorax unequal, flat, tuberculated with gra- 
nules ; front advanced, obtufely rounded, and cleft; fides 
bidentated with two truncated warts; upper furface of the 
hand-claws tuberculated. 

Cancer Tyche. Herbft. Smaller than the laft, and of a 
dirty afh-colour; the tubercles on the hand-claws orange. 

Exectra. Thorax unequal, and almoft flat, tuber- 
culated, and minutely granulated ; fides five-toothed; front 
four-toothed ; hand-claws granulated and dentated ; pincers 
rounded, and blackith at the tips. Herbft. 

Petrz#a. Thorax fmooth, fufcous, with yellow fpots ; 
fides with a fingle tooth; front three-lobed. Herbit. 

Pirxo. Thorax fmooth, and very glabrous ; fides with 
a fingle tooth; front three-lobed, the middle one emar- 

inate. 

Length two inches; colour dufky olive. Herbft. 

Ocyrosr. Thorax {mooth, fomewhat tuberculated, with 
fufcous ocellate dots ; fide witha fingle tooth ; front flightly 
truncated, and furrowed in the middle. Herbft. 

Cymopoce. ~ Thorax fiat, depreffed, nearly fquare, with 
a fingle fpine on each fide, fomewhat truneated in front, and 
fix-toothed ; inner margin of the arm dentated. 

Catypso, Thorax convex, unequal, tuberculated, and 


granulated ; fides three-toothed ; front two-lobed, and gra-. 


_ Mulated ; hands granulated, and hifpid; legs fetaceous.. 
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Evurynome. Thorax flattifh, tuberculated, and granu- 
ee four jagged fpines on each fide; front with many 
teeth. 

Size moderate, colour reddifh brown, except on the legs, 
which are brown fafciated with whitifh: arms and hands 
prickly ; front of the thorax crenulated, with about thirty 
teeth. Cancer eurynome. Herbit. 

Potypora. Thorax unequal, flightly convex, tuber- 
culated, and warted; hands warted; pincers fufcous; legs 
tuberculated with {pines. 

Paixcers. Thorax elevated in front ; fides emarginate ; 
difk {treaked tranf{verfely with feries of fanguineous dots ; 
legs banded with purple. 

About the middle fize; colour ochreous, dotted, and 
{potted with fanguineous. Herbit. 

Parvutus. Thorax three-toothed at each fide, and 
marked with imprefled lines above ; front entire. 

; Very fmall. Inhabits the fhores ofthe American 
iflands. 

Pacurus. ‘Thorax with nine obtufe plaits at each fide ; 
pincers of the hand-claw black at the tip. 

This inhabits moft of the rocky fhores of England, 
and other countries of Europe, and is faid to be in the 
higheft perfection for the table about Chriflmas. The fiefh 
is much efteemed, as being more palatable and wholefome 
than that of any other kind of crab. 

Unpecim-Dentatus. ‘Thorax nearly fmooth, with. 
eleven crenulate teeth at each fide ; probofcis three-tocth- 
ed; fingers black at the tip. 

A native of America. -Thorax rather dilated behind, 
with crenated or rather ferrated teeth at each fide 5. legs and 
hand-claws fomewhat hairy. 

SpinrtFrons. ‘Thorax five-toothed at each fide; fecond 
and third tooth bifid; front and hands many-fpined. 
Fabr. 

AENEUS. 
at each fide. : 

Inhabits India. The legs are compreffed, varied with 
grey and rufous; lip doubled, and dotted with black; thighs 
with a black fpot in the middle ; hands fmall. 

Ocutopes. ‘Thorax unequal, obtufely toothed at each 
fide ; probofcis bifid; hands warty. Herbft. 

Nearly the fize of cancer menas; pale fiefh colour. 
Thorax with four, five, or fix obtufe teeth at each fide; arms. 
and hands of the fore claw tuberculated. . 

Lactatus. Thorax with four ferrated lobes at each 
fide ; hands ovate and fmooth. Herbit. 


*** SeGtion. Thorax hairy, or /pinous on the back. 


Cuasrus. Thorax hairy, fuborbicular unarmed ; hands 
ovate, and muricated. Linn. Inhabits the Indian Ocean, 

Serosus. Hifpid; thorax obcordate, and tuberculated ; 
{nout bifid and infle&ted. 

Inhabits Chili. Defcribed by Molin. 


Thorax very rugged, obtufe, and four-lobed 


Sanrotta. Thorax prickly, arched, fubcoriaceous ; 
hands covered with a pellicle. Molin. Chili. 
Craistatus. Thorax prickly; probofcis projecting, 


bifid, and crefted; legs prickly.. Rumpf. 

Germanus. Thorax unequal, with a fpine on the front, 
and another above the tail. 

Inhabits the German Sea. The body is very minute ; 
front with an ovate plate or lamina between the eyes, ter- 
minating in a {pine; tail round, and confifting of five globu- 


Auritus. Thorax one-fpined in front, with the back 
fulcated and foftifh. bs: 
- A fpecies of {mall fize that inhabits Iceland. Shell sae 
a 
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a finall erect {pine behind the eyes; arms one-fpined at the 
bife and tip; thumb with a fingle tooth. 

Cruentarus. Thorax tuberculated and red; fnout 
linear and truncated, Scopoli. 

Inhabits the Mediterranean, Body fpotted with white 
at the tip ; hands oblong, {mooth, and armed with two teeth, 
legs warty. 

Heraricvs. 
the margin ferrated. 


India. 
Scrurosus. ‘Thorax tuberculated and flattih; the 


margin prickly ; hands crefted at the inner margin. 
Deferibed by Herbft as an inhabitant of India. 
Genus Dorirre. 

Antenne four, the exterior ones fetaceous, interior palpi- 
form; thorax fomewhat heart fhaped and wideft behind ; 
hand-claws two, terminating in pincers ; four pofterior legs 
prehenfile, and ufually folded over the back. 

» Lanara. Thorax heart-fhaped, unequal, depreffed, hairy, 
Ms four-toothed in front; tail with fix teeth at the 
bafe. ' 

« Cancer lanatus, Linn. Cancer quadridens.. Fabr. Ent. 
Syit. Der. Wollenfchild, Herbft. Inhabits India. 

Faccuino. Thorax fmooth ; margin very entire, with 
eight teeth in front. Der maulaffe, Herbft. Pale brown, 
and twice the fize of the following. 

~Mascarone. Thorax fmooth; margin very entire, 
with fix teeth infront. Der mafcarell, Herbit. 

The two lalt mentioned f{pecies have the back of the 
thorax fingularly indented with waved lines, that bear the 
refemblance of a grotefque human face; colour pale fuf- 
cous. ) 

- Frasconr. Thorax tuberculated, entire ; anterior part 
lobed and dentated. Herbft. 

Colour brownifh ; hand-claws and two pofterior pair of 
legs hairy ; firft joint of the two anterior pair hairy, the reft 
naked. 

Astuta. Thorax heart-fhaped, depreffed, and hairy ; 
anterior part four-toothed ; tail{mooth. Fabr. 

Catia. Thorax heart-fhaped, depreffed, naked ; front 
‘quadridentated ; tail carinated. Fabr. 

Dromia. Thorax hairy, five-toothed each fide: four 
pofterior legs equal. 

' Dromia Rumphii. Fabr. Suppl. 
‘Cancer lanofus. Rumpf. 

“Arcacroriza. Thorax globular, unarmed, and very 
“hirfute ; pincers naked, and dentated within. 

Dromia aegagropila. Fabr. Suppl. 

Artiriciosa. Thorax downy, depreffed, three-toothed 
‘at each fide ; pofterior legs large. 

Dromia artificiofa. Fabr. Suppl. 

Ocean. 

Obf. . There is reafon to apprehend that feverak fpecies 
‘of crabs defcribed on the authority of naturalifts in the ge- 
‘nus cancer belong rather to this genus or family. 


Genus Portunvs. 

Antennz four, unequal, fmall, and jointed; the exterior 
ones fetaceous and longeft, interior palpiform; body large, 
fhort, and dentated at the edges. Legs ten, the pofterior 
pair terminated in an ovate plate, or {wimmer. 


> + Divifion. Thorax bidentated at each fide. 


Vict. Thorax fmooth ; arms fpinous. This is a native 
of the Indian Ocean. Size moderate, eyes approximate, and 
fituated upon very long peduncles ; anterior tooth on the 

“thorax much longer than the pofterior one. j 


Thorax femicireular, gibbous, and warty ; 
Herbit. A native of America and 


Cancer dromia. Linn. 


Inhabits the Indian 


tt Divifion, Thorax with four teeth at each fide 

Paymna. ‘Thorax depreffed and flat; front truncated 
and plaited. A {mall {pecies of a pale browntlh colour, tho- 
rax tinged with red, 

t+ Divifion. Thorax arth five tecth on each fide. 

Posner. ‘Thorax ‘heart thaped, and hairy ; hands, with 
a fingle tooth, and tipped with black. 

Cancer Puber, Lion. © Larger than cancer grapfus, and 
inhabits the Mediterranean. Front with three obtufe cre- 
nated teeth; fhells rugofe of a brown colour with rufous 
heir. 

Fraratus. Vhorax fmooth; ha: 
the fecond joint of the arms with a fingle tooth. 
the Indian Sea, Cancer Feriatus Linn. 

Depuratror. ‘Thorax {mooth ; hands comprefled at the 


13 ovate multang: lar 
25 vate, itangeiilar, 


Inhabits 


tip. 
Cancer Depurator, Linn. Cancer Ramipes, Barrel. 
Lancirer. Thorax flightly tuberculated with a fingle 


fpine on each fide, and four teeth in front ; anterior legs 
lineate. 

Difcovered in the Pacific Ocean. Muf. Banks. Thorax 
ovate, with fix tubercles on the back; hands with f{pinous 
protuberances, the pincers toothed within ;, thighs of the 
firit fix legs toothed on the inner margin, the latt joint but 
one with a fharp and long [pine before the tip, the laft lan- 
ceolate and acute; plate of the polterior legs roundifh, ob- 
tufe, and ciliated. 

Horsatus. Thorax fmoothith, with five teeth in front 
between the eyes. Size and form of Depurator. Inhabits 
European feas. Mauf. Daldorff. 

Rumeuir. Thorax fmoothifh, with four tuberculate 
teeth in front; hand-claws fmooth. Herbft. 

Lassinassa. Thorax unequal, attenuated behind 5 front 
advanced, and three toothed. Herbit. 

VeLuTinus. Thorax three-lobed in front; velvety ; 
hands granulated ; legs velvety and furrowed. 

Larger than Cancer menas; colour brown. Muf. Donov. 

Apomete. Thorax flat, with crenated tranfverfe lines, 
and truncated in front ; fourth lateral tooth {malleft. Herbft. 

Half the fize of Cancer menas, bread, pale brown ; fin- 
gers of the hands black at the tip. 

tttt Divifion. Thorax with fix teeth on each fide. 

Crucirer. Thorax fomewhat {mooth; with eight teeth 
in front ; laft of the fix lateral teeth emarginate. 

Found in the Indian feas. Size large; frontal teeth ob- 
tufe; colour rufous with a crofs in the middle, and lateral 
{tripe white. Muf. Donoy. 

Lucirer. ‘Thorax fomewhat fmooth ; front with eight 
teeth ; fingers rufous and black at the apex. ‘Inhabits the 
Indian Ocean. Daldorff. Colour rufous or reddifh with 
fout large white {pots. Shines by night. 

Annuvatus. Thorax imooth ; front with eight teeth ; 


legs annulated with violaceous. 


Inhabits the Indian Ocean. Smaller than lucifer, fmooth- 
ifh, and dufky,. hand-claws ipinous, pincers red, a white 
band in the middle, end black with white tip. All the legs 
variegated with violaceous and white. Fabr. &c. 

Varizcarus. Thorax heart-fhaped, pubefcent, back 
tooth of the thorax large; front with eight teeth ; hands 
fpinous. Fabr. 

Bears a {trong refemblance to the following fpecies, but is 
fmaller; and has the thorax rugofe, the pofterior {pine 
longer, and the fingers white. Both are inhabitants of the 
Indian feas, and defcribed from Daldorff’s Mufeum. 

Hotosericeus. Thorax heart-fhaped, pubefcent, front 
eight-toothed ; hands {pinous. 


Nn2 ‘Truxe 


CANCER, 


Truncatus. Thorax heart-fhaped, pabefeent, trunca- 
ted in front, and eight-toothed. 

Nearly allied to the two former, but differs in having the 
thorax broader, truncated in front and all the teeth smaller 
and more obtufe. 

Fasciarus, Thorax in front eight-toothed ; legs band- 
ed with purple ; pincers fcarlet. Herblt. 

Catiianassa. ‘Thorax fix-toothed ; hands fpinous, and 
papillous at the angles. Herbit. Colour uniform dirty oli- 
vaceous brown. 


ttttt Divifion, Thorax with eight teeth on each fide. 

Menestuo. Thorax downy, truncated, and four-toothed 
in front, pofterior lateral tooth large ; arms of the fore- 
claws fpinous. Herbft. 

A large f{pecies ; thorax above ochraceous brown, legs 
fame paler. 


ttttt+ Divifion. Thorax with nine teeth on each fide. 


Tranquesaricus. Thorax fmooth, with four teeth 
in front ; arm dentated. Fabr. 

A native of Tranquebar. This kind is eaten in the Eaft 
Indies. The thorax is glabrous. Muf. Daldorff. 

Pevacicus. Thorax fmooth; pofterior tooth large ; 
hands multangular. 

Found among fea weeds. Degeer. Cancer pelagicus, 
Linn. Colour pale yellowifh brown; fore-claws long, firft 
joint {pinous. 

Sancuinoventus. Thorax fmooth; pofterior tooth 
very large, and three fanguincous fpots on the thorax. 
Herbft. Der Blutfleck. 

Commonly confounded with pelagicus, but certainly a 
diftin& fpecies: it has three red fpots on the back of the 
thorax, and one on each hand, by which it may be readily 
known. Pelagicus is fmaller, the thorax more rounded ; 
potterior {pine flender, and outline very diffimilar. 

Derensor. Thorax fmooth; pofterior tooth fhort ; 
front four-toothed, middle ones very fhort. 

Cancer defenfor. Fabr. Ent. Syft. Inhabits the South 
Seas. Muf. Banks. 

Hasratus. Thorax rugofe; polterior tooth large : 
front four-toothed ; teeth equal. 
A native of America. Mul. Pflug. and Muf. Douov. 

Armicer. Thorax fomewhat {mooth; pofterior tooth 
large ; front five-lobed; arms dentated on both fides. 

Difcovered in the South Seas. Muf. Banks. Cancer ar- 
miger. Fabr. Ent. Sytt. 

Gvapiator. Thorax 
hands fpotted with fanguineous. Daldorff. 
Afiatic feas. 

Reticucatus. Yellow reticulated with green; thorax 
four-toothed in front ; pofterior lateral, tooth very long. 

Cancer reticulatus. Herbft. Above the middle fize ; 
prevailing colour yellowifh; fore-claws reticulated reddifh, 
fingers red. This is a moft elegant fpecies. 

Forcers. Thorax fmooth; pofterior Jateral tooth 
largeft ; fingers very long and filiform. Fabr. &c. 

Rather fmall, and entirely of a pale bluith green colour. 
Herbtt. 

Ponticus. Thorax rugofe; pofterior lateral tooth 
large ; hands filiform, fingers fhort. abr. 

Smaller than cancer menas; colour pale brown. Muf. 
Donov. 

Crpo-nNuLLI. Thorax fmooth, punétured ; pofterior lateral 
tooth large; front dentated and emarginate, green with yel- 
low fpote; hand-claws elongated and multangular. Herbit. 

This appears both in fize and other particulars fo nearly 
allied to portunus reticulatus, that they may be confidered 
almatt as varieties of the fame fpecies, 

3 


downy 3 pofterior tooth large ; 
Inhabits the 


Hasratoiwes. Thorax downy; pofterior tooth large 
with a fingle {mall tooth each fide behind. Inhabits the 
Indian Ocean, 


ttttttt Divifion. Thorax oblong-ovate, with three or 
more nearly equi-diflant [pines along each fide. 

Mammitvaris. ‘Thorax fomewhat aculeated and ob. 
tufe, with a three-fpined lobe in front; on each fide a dif- 
tint rufous mammillated fpot. Muf. Donov. 

Fabricius conftitutes a new genus of this fpecies in his 
Suppl. Ent. under the name of orithyia. It is the only 
fpecies of this genus known. 


* Se&tions MaruTa. 


Antenne commonly four, the inner pair of four joints, 
with the lait joint bifid, the two exterior fhort, and f{earcely 
vifible ; the hand-claws armed with pincers; all the legs 
terminating in an ovate plate or {wimmer. 

Victor. Thorax dotted all over, lateral margin fube 
dentated, the polterior tooth very large. 

Cancer lunaris, Rumpfius and Herbft. Inhabits the 
coafts of Malabar. General colour yellowifh. Size larger 
than C. menas. Muf. Donov. 

Pranipes. Pofterior part of the thorax ftriated. This 
inhabits the Indian Sea. Muf. Daldorff. 


Genus CALAPPA. 


Antenne four, nearly equal; exterior ones fetaceous ; in- 
terior of four joints, the lait bifid; body fhort, enlarged be- 
hind; margin much dilated, and concealing the legs when 
folded ; legs eight, terminating in claws; hand-claws two, 
hands compreffed, and armed with pincers. 

Fornicata. Thorax fmooth, crenulated; pofterior di- 
lated, angles very entire; hands crefted. 

Inhabits the American Ocean. Cancer calappa of Linn. 
and Fabr. Ent. Syft. 

TuBercuLata. Thorax tuberculated, and many toothed, 
pofterior dilated angle with cremated teeth; hands den- 
tated. 

Difcovered in the Pacific Ocean. Muf. Bank. Cancer 
tuberculatus, Fabr. Ent. Syft. The thorax of this fpecies is 
gibbous, with many tubercles and two impreffed lines ; fnout 
{fhort, obtufe, and fomewhat refleGted at the margins; legs 
fimple, fingers ftriated, and red at the tip; fecond joint of 
the hands tuberculated and acute; hands tuberculated. 

Granuvata. Thorax fomewhat fmooth and crenated ; _ 
pofterior dilated margin five-toothed ; hands erefted. 

Cancer granulatus, Linn. Inhabits the Mediterranean. 
This is a large {pecies, of a pale yellowifh, or cream colour, 
with feveral obtufe roundifh tubercles, of a reddifh colour, 
on the fore part of the thorax, and a few on the under fide 
of the hands. 

Marmorata. Thorax fomewhat plaited, with three teeth 
on each fide; front crenated and emarginated ; arms dilated 
and toothed at the tip. 

“Loruos. Thorax flightly plaited, and crenated on both 
fides ; hind-margin dentated, and fix toothed, the pofterior 
angles dilated and five-toothed each. 

Cancer lophos, Muf. Herbft. Inhabits the Eaft Indies, 

Cristata. Thorax flightly plaited, and crenated on both 
fides ; hind-margin with feven teeth ; dilated potterior angle 
with three-teeth; hands crefted and toothed. Inhabits 
China. Muf. Donov. 

AncustaTA. Thorax fmooth, creaated’ on both fides 
with teeth, the pofterior one narrow and {mooth, Inhabits 
America. Muf. Lund. 

Gauuus. Anterior half of the thorax. tuberculated ; both 
fides crenated and dentated ;. the pofterior dilated angle fix- 
toothed ; hands tuberculated above. Herbtt.. 

Genus 


CANCER. 


Genus Enucosta. 

Two or four antenne, (mall, quadriarticulate, and inferted 
between the eyes. Body fuborbicular, more or lefs convex, 
and generally inflated; tail naked; legs eight, and all fur- 
nifhed with claws; hand claws two, terminating In pincers, 

Species. 
Divifion | with ovate hands. 

ScanriuscuLa. Thorax depreffed and fcabrous, front 
emarginate. 

The body of this fpecies is fmall, deprefled, and rough, 
with elevated whitifh dots. This inhabits India. 

Grososa. Thorax flightly crenated ; tail with two tuber- 
cles at the bafe; arms rough. Fabr. A curious f{pecies, 
difcovered on the coaft of Malabar by Dr. Koenig. Its 
fize is {mall, figure fomewhat globofe; arms rough, hands 
filiform. Herbtt deferibes it under the name of Die kugel- 
krabbe, Cancer globus. 

Craniovaris. Ovate, very glabrous, or polifhed ; anterior 
part projeGting, and armed with three teeth; hands two- 
edged and {mooth. Linn. Die Hirnfchaalkrabbe, Herbtt. 

ody about the fize of a {mall walnut, or rather lefs, the 
colour bluifh, flightly tinged with faint red and purplifh, 
the claws are of the fame colour, except the pincers, which 
are pink ; legs brownifh. This inhabits the fhores of Ma- 
labar. Muf. Donov. 

Porcettanus. Thorax very glabrous, or polifhed, ovate, 
obtufe at the anterior part; arms granulated. Fabr. Die 
porcellankrabbe, Cancer porcellaneus, Herbtt. 

This fpecies is about the fame fize as the preceding, and 
fomewhat refembles it in form, but has the anterior part ob- 
tufe, and without teeth ; the lateral margins of the thorax 
are granulated ; general colour pale brown, with the two ex- 
treme joints of the hand-claws bluifh. Inhabits Tranquebar. 
Muf. Donov. 

Pita. Thorax globofe, with a fingle obtufe elevated 
tooth in the middle, and the margin crenated with teeth. 

Inhabits India. The body is fmall, globular ; front ob- 
tufe ; hand-claws fhort and fmooth. 

Pianeta. Thorax orbicular and flat ; fides bidentated ; 
front with three teeth. 

This is a minute fpecies, and inhabits Terra del Fuego. 

Urania. Globofe, highly polifhed ; anterior part proje&t- 
ing and roundifh; arms warted, hands {mooth. Herbdft. 

An elegant kind of crab, nearly allied to Cancer craniolaris 
in figure, but above twice the fize. . The body and hand- 
claws are olivaceous, with fome obfcure rufous {pots: from 
the tip of the {nout a broad white ftripe defcends nearly to 
the centre of the thorax, where it endsin a bifid termination. 
The pincers of the hand-claws, and all the legs are yellow 
{potted with ferruginous. 

Divifion ++ with filiform hands. 

Puncrara. Thorax ovate, crenated, and three-toothed 
behind ; fingers unarmed. 

Inhabits America. Body large, ovate, and rough, with 
elevated dots ; hand-claws long, filiform, and the arms gra- 
ulated ; hands elongated, fingers unarmed. Muf. Donov. 

Fucax. Thorax oblong, three-toothed behind; middle 
tooth longeft and recurved; fingers dentated. 

Frequently confounded: with the preceding fpecies, but is 
certainly diftinét. Muf. Donov. 

Nucrevs. Thorax orbiculate, with two fpines behind ; 
arms granulated. 

Cancer nucleus, Linn, Inhabits the Mediterranean. Muf. 
Donov. 

Sepremspinosa. Thorax with an elongated and very 
acute Spine on each fide ; five {pines behind. 


Cancer hytrix, Fabr. Ent. Syft. Inhabits the Indian 
Ocean. 

Cytinpaicus. Thorax with two furrows; fides dilated, 
cylindrical, and {pinous at the tip. 

Inhabits Tranquebar. ‘This is of a {mall fize; front ob- 
tufe, and grooved in the middle; thorax with two large 
grooves, and a tranfverfe one on the fore part, all hairy 5 
fides of the thorax whitith, with red dots, rough, and armed 
at the tip with a {trong acute {pine ; tail whitifh, and rough, 
with two longitudinal grooves in the middle; legs and arms 
very thin. Fabr. &c. 

Exinacrus. Thorax ovate and very fpinous; marginal 
ones longeft and dentated ; arms prickly. 

Deferibed from the cabinet of Spengler, by Fabricius, as 
an inhabitant of the Indian Sea. 

Genus Ocypopr. 

Antennz four (fometimes two), very fhort, and unequal 5 
peduncles of the eyes lengthened, inferted in a central pro- 
je€tion of the head, and extending along the front to the 
lateral angle of the thorax; body ind fquare ; legs ten, 
armed with claws, the anterior pair, or arms, terminated in 
pincers. 

CERATOPHTHALMA, 
and terminated in a f{pine. 

Cancer curfor, Linn. Cancer ceratophthalma, Fabr. Ent. 
Syft. and Pallas, and Cancer curfor of Herbft and Gmelin. 
This is a {pecies of moderate fize, being rather larger than 
Meenas, that inhabits the Mediterranean and Indian feas, 
from whence, about fun-fet, it comes up the fhores, and 
wanders about the ftrand, running at intervals with great ve- 
locity. ‘The right claw is commonly larger than the other; 
both are {cabrous, as alfo are the legs, though only in a flight 
degree. The general colour is brown. 

Fabricius fuppofes the two fpecies, Curfor and Uca, of 
Linneus, to be both of this kind, the latter being only an 
accidental variety, in which the thorax is marked with a rude 
figure, fomewhat refembling the letter H. 

Hererocueros. Thorax granulated; hand of one 
arm much larger than the other. 

Cancer vocans, Linn. Cancer vocans major, Herbft. O. 
Heterochelos, La Marck. Inhabits Jamaica, where it con- 
ceals itfelf under ftones, and when caught, emits a kind of 
cry. Size of our common crab, Cancer Menas. 

Obf. Herbft has the figure of another f{pecies nearly allied 
to the above; in form the fame, but not above one fourth 
of the fize. This he calls Cancer vecans major ; perhaps 
the young, or a variety of the preceding, Cancer minor 
paluttris, heterochelos of Plumier. M. S. G. 

vADRATA. ‘Thorax fmooth ; crenated at the fides ;. 
hands feabrous. Inhabits Jamaica. Muf. Banks. Cancer 
quadratus, Fabr. Syit. Ent. 

Ruomsoipes. Thorax fmooth; lateral angle armed: 
with a {pine in front. Cancer rhomboides, Linn. Das. 
Wurfelfchild, Herbft. 

Colour pale brownith ; arms long, and fhaded with rufous... 
Muf. Donov. 

Ancuratus. Thorax fmooth; oblong, with two {pines 
at the anterior part of the lateral angle. Cancer angulatus 
Linn. Ocypoda bifpinofa, La Marck. Mauf. Donov. 

Lezyis. Thorax fmooth, with.a fingle tooth at- each 
fide ; hand-claws very fmooth, right hand largeft. Inhabits 
the Indian Sea. Daldorff. Fabr. Suppl. 

Minuta. ‘Thorax fmooth, with a fingle tooth at each 
fide ; hand claws very {mooth and equal. LInahabits the ifle 
of France. Muf. Daldorff, Fabr. Suppl. 

Brevis. ‘Thorax fhort, plaited, with three teeth at each 
fide ; hand-claws long. Herbft. Supp). 

Moderately 


! 


Thorax dotted; eyes prominent, 


CANCER. 


Moderately fmall, colour in general pale brown. Muf. 
Donov. 

Vocator. Thorax rugofe, anterior part finuous; right 
hand very large. Herbft. Suppl. 

Body fomewhat gibbous at the fides, and narrowing ra- 
ther behind; colour of the thorax; left hand-claw, and 
firft joints of the legs dark red, the firft variegated with 
black; largeft claw, and extreme joints of the legs pale 
brownifh. Muf. Donov. 

Genus Maya. 

Antennz four, the interior ones palpiform, exterior feta- 
ceous ; body oval and fubconic, much enlarged behind, and 
narrowing towards a point in front; legs eight, armed with 
claws; hand-claws terminated in pincers. 

Species. 

* Seftion. Partuenors, Fabr. 
claws ufually very large. 

Girarra. Thorax fpinous, fpines ramofe ; hand-claws 
very long and. tuberculated beneath. Inhabits the Ealt 
Indies. Muf. Daldorff. 

Loncimana. ‘Thorax fpinous, fpines fimple; hand- 
claws very long and fmooth beneath. 

Cancer longimanus, Linn. A native of Afiatic feas. 
Muf. Donov. 

Recina. Thorax unequal; margin fpinous; hand-claws 
very long, with fpinous angles. An inhabitant of the Indian 
feas. 

Horripa. Thorax rugged with prickles and tubercles ; 
hands large, tuberculated, and fomewhat ovate; tail ca- 
rious. Inhabits the Afiatic ocean. Called by Rumpfius 
‘Rotfkrabbe, Die Schreckliche, Herbft. Great warty Crab 
of Petiver. Muf. Donov. 

Lar. Thorax unequal, four toothed; margin {pinous ; 
hand-claws fmooth. ‘This is a native of the Eaft Indies. 
Muf. Daldorff. 

Eriocwetes. Thorax aculeated, hands ventricofe, and 
{pious ; fingers tufted with hairs. Cancer Eriocheles of 
‘Olivier. 

. Cancer maja, Linn. Parthenope maja, Fabr. Inhabits the 
northern parts of Europe, and England. Muf. Donov. 
Miitaken by Pennant for Cancer Horridus. This is a large 
{pecics. 

Dvusia. Thorax imooth, three toothed in front; hands 
‘compreffed, and ciliated ; pofterior legs very fhort and dor- 
fal. Inhabits the Indian Sea. 

Mvricata. ‘Thorax hairy, unequal, with a dorfal line 
and two dorfal {pines on each fide; marginal fpines four; 
legs hairy. 

Cancer muricatus, Fabr. Ent. Syft. 

Contrrarius. Thorax very unequal, tuberculated, and 
fpinous, the front proje€ting and pointed ; hand-claws mu- 
ricated ; legs limple, and banded with rufous. Herbft. 

Body three inches in length, hand-claws fix inches long 
and very large ; colour pale brown in general, tips of the 
pincers of the fore-claws black. 
© Ecuinatus. Thorax heart-fhaped, warted, aculeated ; 
arms and hands of the chelate-claws echinated; legs muri+ 
cated. Muf. Donov. 

* SeGtion. Inacuus. 
afually foort or moderate. 

Hysripa. Thorax hairy, unequal, with a dorfal line, 
and two dorfal {pines ; marginal fpines four ; legs naked at 
the tip. 

_  Inachus hyridus. Fabr. Suppl. Very much refembles 
the foregoing, but is diftin@. Inhabits India. ; 
Ovis. ‘Thorax ovate, hairy, with four {pines each fide. 


Arnis of the chelate- 


Fabr. Arms of the chelate-claws 


Cancer ovis Fabr. Ent. Syft. 
Cancer hircus, Herbft. Inhabits the Eaft Indies. 

Hircus. Thorax woolly, tuberculated; arms mutis 
cated ; hands {mooth. 

Cancer hircus, Fabr. Syft. Ent. Inachus hircus, Suppl. 
Inhabits Jamaica. 

Cornura. Thorax prickly ; fnout with two horn-fhaped 
bearded {pines ; hands rounded. Inhabits the Mediterranean 
fea. Cancer cornutus, Linn. Inachus cornutus, Fabr. Suppl. 

Araneus. Thorax unequal; margin crenated on both 
fides ; anterior ‘part dilated and acute. 

Ovirio. Thorax prickiy; margin three-toothed behind ; 
hands fomewhat fmooth. 

In the cabinet of Prof. Vahl. Inhabits the Mediterranean. 

Coxpytiatus. ‘Thorax ovate and prickly; three ereét 
fpines above the tail ; hands muricated. 

Size of Cancer Araneus or larger, Thorax unequal, 
many-{pined ; three large tubercles on the dorfal fpine be- 
hind; thighs armed with a fpine before the tip. Inhabits 
the Mediterranean. 

AcuLeata. Thorax covered with prickles ; fnout long, 
bifid ; five-toothed above, and one beneath, Inhabits the 
Norway feas. Muf. Vahl. 

CuraGcra. Thorax tuberculated, unequal; fnout flat, 
retufe ; legs tuberculated. Muf. Donov. 

A native of the Mediterranean. Inachus chiagra. Fabr. 
Suppl. 

Ancustata. Thorax attenuated in front, and fmooth- 
ifh ; frout projecting, bearded, and emarginate at the apex. 
Inhabits the Eaft Indies. Body minute; thorax f{mocthifh 
with entire margin; legs fpinous; hand-claws fhort, hands 
fmoothifh, the reft fpinous. 

Scorrio. Thorax pubefcent, with four ereét fpines ; 
anterior legs very long. 

Cancer Scorpio, Fabr. Ent. Syft. Inachus Scorpio, 
Fabr. Suppl. A native of the European feas, chiefly Nor- 
way, rarely England. Muf. Donov. 

PHavraxcium. ‘Thorax pubefcent, with three acute 
{pines on the anterior part, obtufe tubercles behind; fnout 
bifid. : 

Common in Northern feas; frequent on the coaft of 
England. 

Loncirostra. Thorax prickly, proje€ting, afcending, 
{nout acute and bifid. 

Cancer longiroftris, Fabr. Ent. Syft. Cancer dodecos, 
Linn. A native of the Mediterranean and Northern feas. 

Lonerpes. Thorax prickly ; hands ovate and f{eabrous ; 
pofterior legs very long. 

Cancer Longipes, Linn. A native of the Indian Ocean. 


Inachus Ovis Suppl. 


Rumpf. 


Seticornis.. Thorax ovate, fmooth, fnout very long, 
and ferrated on both fides. Herbft. 

Pianissima. Thorax quite flat, and nearly fquare, with 
five teeth on each fide, front trifid with fpimes; inner mar- 
gin of the thighs, and firit joint of the hand-claws dentated. 
Herbft. 

Hirticornis. Thorax heart-fhaped, unequal, dentated ; 
front with two long, approximate, hirfute fpines. 

Thorax about.the fize of a {mall walnut; legs moderate, 
chelate; claws nearly the fame fize as the anterior pair of 
legs, or rather lefs; the whole flightly fpinous, fomewhat 
hairy, and of a fufcous colour. Muf. Donov. 

Dama. Thorax ovate, and granulated, with feven fpines 
on each fide ; front with two ramofe {pines of three branches ; 
arm and joint below the hands of the chelate claws very 
fpinous. - Herbft. 4 

Length of the body three inches: legs, and 5 

claws 
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claws moderate; thorax brown ; hand claws pale brown; 
legs blackith. Muf. Donov. 

~ Cornupo. Thorax ovate, unequal, with four {pines at 
each fide; front four-{pined, the interior pair very long. 
Herbtt. 

From three to four inches long: hand claws filiform, 
arms four-toothed: thorax palifh, olivaceous; legs darker. 
Mul. Donov. 

Squinavo, Thorax obovate, unequal, prickly with lateral 
fpines; front bifurcated; chelate claws moderate and fili- 

rm, arm and joint below the hand prickly; legs unarmed. 
Muf. Donov. 

Cancer Squinado. Herbtt. 
is a large {pecies. 

Puityra. Thorax fubovate, granulated, and unequal; 
fnout very large, broad, {quare, and four-toothed in front; 
hand-claws {mall and glabrous. Herbit. 

Rather fmall, length one inch and a quarter, colour pale, 
legs faint yellow, {potted obfcurely with reddith. 
wir wen te Thorax ovate and granulated ; fides fpinous ; 
front truncated, with two acute incurvated {pines ; hand- 
claws very {mall. ; 

Length almoft two inches; prevailing colour ferruginous ; 
hands black or blackifh. 

Cervicornis. Thorax fomewhat ovate and tubercu- 
lated ; anterior part much advanced, and armed with four 
long curved, horn-like fpines. 

Leyone. Thorax conic, tuberculated and fpinous, 
with two long fpines in front; hand-claws and legs un- 
armed. Herbft.  - 

This is about an inch and a half in length; thorax pale 
brown, the two anterior {pines approximate at the bafe, and 
curving a little to the fides upwards ; legs pale fufcous, the 
firft pair longer than the chelate claws. 

Styx. Thorax ovate, fubconic, warted, fnout fimple, 
and forked at the apex ; anterior pair of legs thick, and hil 

Herbft. 
Half the fize of the former ; hand claws very {mall ;. co- 
lour brown, paleft on the thorax. 
CrustTactous ANIMALS. 
Second Order. Cancri Macrouri. Linn. 

Head not diftin® from the thorax : thorax oblong, with 
an elongated tail, furnifhed with lateral appendages or 
crochets. ; 


Inhabits European feas, and 


Genus Astacus. 


Antenne pedunculated, unequal, the exterior ones long 
‘and fetaceous, inner pair divided at the extremity ; body 
elongated ; legs commonly ten ; tail foliaceous.. 


Species. : 
SeGtion*. nner pair of antenne iwo-cleft or bifid. 
Gammarus. Thorax {moothl; probofcis toothed at the 


fides, with a double tooth on each iide, at the bafe; hands 
fmooth. — 


Cancer gammarus. Linn. Aftacus Marinus. Fabr. 

This is the common lobfter, a fpecies frequent in all the 
northern parts of Europe. It is moft abundant with us in 
‘the northern extremity of Scotland, but is far more frequent 
‘than even there on the coait of Norway. In a generalpoint 
of view we can add little to the hiftory of the lobfter beyond 
‘what has been already related by Mr. Pennant, upon the au- 
thority principally of Mr. Travis of Scarborough, and of 
which we avail ourfelves in this place. 
The lobfter inhabits, fays Mr. Pennant, all the rocky 
fhores of our ifand, but chiefly where there is a depth of 


~ May. 


water. In Llyn in Caernarvonthire, a certain {mall lobfer 
nothing different, except in fize, burrows in the fand. Ln 
addition to this we mutt obferve that the largeft lobfers we 
have ever feen, fome few from the coalt of Scotland ex- 
cepted, were taken in the loblter traps within a thort diflance 
of that part of Caernarvonthire mentioned by Mr. Pennant 
and though fo very large their flavour was delicious. ; 
_. Lobfters are brought in vatt quantittes from the Orkney 
iflands, and at parts of the caltern coafls of Scotland to 
the London markets ; (but the metropolis is alfo well fup- 
plied with lobfters at molt feafons of the year from the eoatt 
of Norway, and thefe latter are in more efteem for the 
table than the Scottith kind). Mr. Pennant mentions in his 
tour in Scotland, in 1772, that fixty or feventy thoufand 
lobfters are annually brought to London from the neigh- 
bourhood of Montrofe alone. Lobfters fear thunder, and 
are apt to caft their claws on a great clap; it is faid they 
will do the fame on the firing of a great gun, and that when 
men of war meet a lobiter boat, a jocular threat is ufed, that 
if the maiter does not fell them good lobiters they will falute 
him. When irritated, or in fear, the lobfters frequently 
throw off their claws, and the fame happens commonly when 
thofe poor animals are plunged into the boiling-pot for 
drefling. When firf caught, if taken or entangled only by 
the claw, they will throw it off with a fudden jerk, and fo 
effect their efcape. : 
_ The habitation of this fpecies, as Mr. Pennant tells us, js 
in the cleareft water, at the foot of rocks that impend ft 
the fea. This has given opportunity of examining more 
clofely into the natural hiftory of the animal than many 
others, who live in an clement that prohibits moft of the hu- 
man refearches, and limits the inquiries of the moft inquifi- 
tive. Lobiters are found on moft of the rocky coafts of 
Great Britain. Some are taken by the hand, but th- 
greater quantity in pots, a fort of trap formed of twics 
and baited with garbage; they are formed like a wire 
moufe-trap, fo that when the lobfters get in, there is no 
poffibility of returning. Thefe are faftened to 2 cord funk 
into the iea, and their place marked by a buoy. They begin 
to breed in the fpring, and continue breeding moift part of 
the fummer. They are highly prolific. Dr. Bafter {ays 
he counted 12,444 eggs under the tail of one female, befides 
thofe that remained in the body unprotruded. The eggs 
they depcfit in the fand, where they are foon hatched. Lob- 
fters change their. fheli. annually like other cruftaceous ani- 
mals. Previous to their putting off their old one they ap- 
pear fickly, languid, and reftlets. They totally acquire a 
new coat in a few days after cafting off the former one. 
During the time that they remain defencelefs they feck 
fome very lonely place, for fear of being attacked and de- 
voured by fuch of their brethren who are not in the fame 
weak fftuation. The circumftance of the reproduGion of 
the claws in lobfters, though furprifing, is fufficientiy well 
keown : lobfiers, as well as crabs, will renew their claws 
if by accident they are torn off, within the {pace of a few 
weeks after the mifchance has happened. They are very 
voracious animals, and feed on fea-weed, gar = 
dies, and fimilar filth. spel beaaeing ot 
Mr. Travis communicated fome intereftin iculars - 
relative to the hiltory of the lobiter from a Spicip of abit. 
vations made by himielf on the coat of Searborough. Lob. 
ftets, he obferves, are found in vaft numbers, and very fine 
upon that coait. The larger ones are in general in their beit 
feafon from the middle of OGober till the beginning of> 
Many of the fmall ones, and fome few of the larger 
fort, are good all the fummer.. They are, in general, from 
four to four inches and a half from the tip of the head to 
- she 
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the end of the beck thell, Commonly the pincers of one of 
the lobfter’s large claws are furnifhed with knobs, and thofe of 
the other claw ferrated ; with the former it keeps firm hold 
of the ftalks of fubmarine plants, and with the other it cuts 
and minces its food very dexteroufly. The knobbed or 
numb-claw, as the fifhermen call it, is fometimes on the 
right, and fometimes on the left indifferently. It is more 
dangerous to be feized by them with the cutting claw than 
the other, but in either cafe the quickeft way to get difen- 
gaged from the creature is to pluck off its claw: a new 
one will be produced in its place, though it will never attain 
the fize of the former. ‘The female, or hen lobfter, does not 
caft her fhell the fame year that fhe depofits her ova, or in 
the common phrafe, the berry. When the ova firft appear 
under her tail, they are very fmall and extremely black, but 
they become in fucceflion almoft as large as ripe elder berries 
before they are depolited, and turn of a dark brown colour, 
efpecially towards the end of the time of her depofiting 
them. They continue full, and depofiting the ova in con- 
ftant fucceffion as long as the black fubftance can be found 
in their body, which, when boiled, turns of a beautiful red 
colour and is called the coral. Hen lobfters are found in 
berry at all times of the year. It is a common miltake that 
a berried hen is always in perfection for the table. When 
her berries appear large and brownifh, fhe will always be 
found exhaulted, watery, and poor. Though the ova be 
caft at all times of the year, they feem only to come to life 
during the warm fummer months of July and Auguft. 
Great numbers of them may then be found under the ap- 
pearance of tadpoles {wimming about the little pools left by 
the tides among the rocks, and many alfo under their proper 
form from half an inch to four inches in length. 

In cafting their fhells, it is hard to conceive how the lob- 
fters are able to draw the flefh of their larze claws out, leav- 
ing the fhell entire, and attached to their body; in which 
{tate they are con{tantly found. ‘The fifhermen fay the lob- 
fters pine before cafting, till the flefh of its large claw is no 
thicker than the quill of a goofe, which enables it to draw 
its parts through the joints and narrow paflage near the 
trunk. The new fhell is quite membranous at firit, but 
hardens by degrees. Lobfters only grow in fize while their 
fhells are in their foft flate. They are chofen for the table 
by their being heavy, in proportion to their fize; and by 
the hardnefs of their fhells on the fides, which when in 
perfeGion will not yield to moderate preflure. Barnacles 
and other {mall fhell-fifh adhering to them are efleemed 
certain indications of fuperior goodnefs. Cock lobtters are 
in general better than the hens in winter: they are dif 
tinguifhed by the narrownefs of their tail, and by their 
having a ftrong {pine upon the centre of each of the tranf- 
verfe proceffes beneath the tail, which fupport the four 
middle plates of the tails. The fifth of the lobfter’s claw is 
more tender, delicate, and eafy of digeftion than that of 
the tail. The Scarborough fifhermen do not take lobfters 
in pots as is ufual in ftill and deep waters; they ufe a bag- 
net fixed to an iron hoop, about two feet in diameter, and 
Sufpended by three lines like a feale. The bait is commonly 
fifh-guts tied to the bottom and middle of the net. They 
‘ean take none in the day-time, except when the water is 
thick: they are commonly caught in the night, but even 
then it is not poffible to take any when the fea has that lu- 
mineus appearance which is fuppofed to proceed from the 
snereis noGtiluca. In fummer the lobfters are found near the 
fhorr, and thence to about fix fathoms depth of water; and 
jn winter they are feldom taken in lefs than twelve or fifteen 
fathoms. Like infe&ts, they are much more aétive and 
alert in warm weather than in cold. In the water they can 


run nimbly upon their legs, or {mall claws, and if alarmed, 
can {pring, tail foremolt, to a furprifing diftance as fwift as 
a bird can fly. The fifhermen can a them pafs about 
thirty feet, and by the fwiftnefs of their motions, fuppofe 
they may go much further. Athenzus remarks this cir- 
cumflance, and fays the incurvated lobfters will fpring with 
the aélivity of dolphins. Their eyes are raifed upon move- 
able bafes, which enables them to fee readily every way. 
When frightened, they will {pring from a confiderable dif- 
tance to their hold in the rock ; and, what is not lefs fur- 
prifing than true, will throw themfelves into their hold in 
that manner, through an entrance barely fufficient for their 
bodies to pafs; as is frequently feen by the people who en- 
deavour to take them at Filey bridge. In froity weather, 
if any happen to be found near the fhore, they are quite 
torpid and benumbed. 

Fruviatitis. Thorax {mooth; fnout dentated and 
armed at the bafe with a fingle tooth on each fide ; hands 
{cabrous. 

Cancer aftacus, Linn. The common craw-fifh of Eng- 
lifh writers. This kind fometimes, though very rarely, 
attains the fize of a moderately {mall lobfter; more com- 
monly they fearcely exceed a finger’s length. They inhabit 
rivers, lodging themfelves in holes, which they perforate in 
clayey banks. Colour olivaceous, or dark brown. Ficth 
good. Found in various parts of Europe. 

Serratus. Hands ferrated; tail muricated on each 
fide by a tripie row of {pinous protuberances. Zool, N. 
Holl. Inhabits New Holland. 

Narva. Snout very long, afcending, compreffed, and 
ferrated on each fide. Fabr. 

A native of the Mediterranean. The tail confifts of five 
leaves, the middle one of which is fubulate. 

Czmentrarius. Thorax f{mooth, cylindrical; fnout 
obtufe ; hands aculeated. Molin. Chili. 

Very common in the rivers of Chili. Length eight inches ; 
colour fufcous, veiiied with red ; flefh white and very good. 

Czrucescens. Bluifh; thorax fmooth; fnout ad- 
vanced, fubulate, and bidentated. Fabr. Inhabits deep 
waters. Thorax with two {mall teeth at the bafe of the 
probofcis; firft fegment of the abdomen very large; middle 
leaf of the tail emarginate; legs filiform. Very frequent 
between the tropics. 

Furcens. Probofcis very fhort and fubulate; legs & 
fimple. Fabr. 

Body {mall, whitifh, fubdiaphanous; fhines by night. 
Inhabits the fea round Brafil. 

Homarti. Segments of the body flightly fpinous on the 
back ; tail fafciculated, and armed with ferrated ftyles. 
Fabr. Found on the coaft of Norway. 

Furvus. Thorax fmooth; probofcis fhort, ferrated on 
both fides ; hands compreffed, and crenated on each fide. 
Fabr. 

HARENGUM. 
nent. Fabr. 

This is the principal food of herrings and cod-fifh, in- 
habiting the feas in prodigious numbers, The body is mi- 
nute, white, and filiform. Aflacus halecum of Gmelin. 

Crassicorsis. ‘Thorax articulated, the fixth pair af 
legs very long. Fabr. Inhabits the Americas feas. Tho- 
rax carinated on the back, and confifting of eight joints ; 
the anterior part retufe and without probofcis ; tail with 
fix filiform ftyles. Colour reddifh. Size of the common 
fhrimp. 

Hisrrio. Thorax armed at the margin with two teeth ; 
fnout lanceolate, and ferrated ; body variegated. Fabr. In- 
habits Greenland. Size fmall. 


Snout fubulate ; eyes globofe and promi- 


PLanatus. 
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Prawarus.  Probofcis very thort and fubulate ; hands 
very long, with a compreffed carinated finger. Vabr. Brit. 
Mul. 
teas {mooth, pale, and without fpots; hands flat, above 
reddifh, beneath yellowith, with a fingle railed line ; legs 
yellowith. Size of the common thrimp. , 

Borvas. ‘Thorax prickly, fecond and third pair of legs 
filiform. Fabr.  Deferibed in Phipps’s voyage as an inha- 
hitant of the North Sea. ‘The probofcis is fhort, depreffed, 
acute, grooved on both fides, with a flrong tooth beneath. 

Carxinatrus. Thorax with a dentated keel; probotcis 
fhort, recurved, and furnifhed with three teeth at the tip. 
‘The native place of this {pecies is unknown, 

Grorntanpivus, Anterior margin of the thorax and 

robofeis toothed ; feelers {pinous at the tip; body fufcous. 
Taha the Greenland feas. Snout advanced, with three 
teeth above and two beneath 3 exterior pair of antenne very 
long; and variegated with red and white ; anterior part of 
the margin of the thorax with three teeth, and back cari- 
nated with, four; fegments of the abdomen ending in a 
{pine each fide; middle leaf of the tail with two toothed 
dines. Age f 

Vartus. Margin of the thorax with a fingle tooth ; 
probofcis ferrated on both fides; body variegated. 

Defcribed by Fabricius from a f{pecimen taken in the 
Norway Ocean in the month of Auguft. The exterior an- 
tenne dre longer than the body, rufous with four white 
fpots. Thorax cylindrical, {mooth, with a itrong tooth 
above the eyes. Probofcis projecting, afcending, and fer- 
sated both above and beneath. Abdomen cinereous, with 
many oblique rufous bands ; middle leaf of the tail fubu- 
late ; fecond pair of legs filiform, and longer than the rett. 
— Scaser. Anterior part of the thorax feabrous ; fnout 
fhort, fubulate; hands oblong and hairy. Fabr. Inhabits 
the Indian Ocean. Muf. Daldorff. Smaller than aftacus 
norwegicus. 

Setion. ** Juner pair of antenna three-cleft. 

Jamaicensis. Probofcis ferrated above, Deneath tri- 

dentated ; arms and hands muricated, pincers with a {trong 
‘fpine on the inner edge. Sloane, &c. Inhabits Jamaica. 
_ Norwecicus. Thorax fpinous on the anterior part ; 
hands prifm-fhaped, with {pinous angles. Fabr. Cancer 
norwegicus. Linn. Found chiefly in the Norway fea, from 
whence its name. 

Pennaceus. Thorax fmooth; probofcis projecting and 
ferrated above, beneath fmooth ; fingers filiform. 

This is fmaller than the laft. Margin of the thorax with 
a fingle tooth each fide; hands fhort, ovate with linear 
acute fingers. 

Crancon. Thorax {mooth ; probofcis fhort, and very 
entire ; hands with a fingle moveable fang.. Inhabits moft 
fandy fhores of Europe. With us is known by the name of 
fhrimp. Fiefh delicate. This has only fix legs ; middle leaf 
of the tail fubulate ; colour pale-yellowifh, femi-tran{parent 
and dotted. ; 

Terriconus. Thorax fpinous ; four anterior 
form. Fabr. Inhabits Iceland. 

; *** Family Patzmon. Peas 

Antenne four; the interior fhort, trifid, with a f{eale, or 
plate at the bafe; the exterior very long and fetaceous ; 
body fubcylindric ; anterior feet terminating commonly in 

incers. . : 
4 Carcinus. Hand-claws equal, projecting and muricated ; 
probofcis afcending, and longer than the antennz plates. 
Fabr.—Locutta marina. Rumpf. Aftacus fluviatilis major, 
Sloane. Inhabits rivers of America, ; 
“Vor. VI. ; 


legs fili- 


Lowaimanus. Hand-claws advanced, unequal, {mooth ; 
fnout ftraight, and of the fame length av the antennx 
plates. 

Inhabits the Eafl Indies. The thorax is fmooth, with 
two teeth on cach fide at the anterior part; hande filiform, 
projecting, fmooth, the left one much longeft , legs 
{mooth. 

IREVIMANUS. Hand claws of moderate length; fingets 
or pincers rather fhort; probofcis afcending, and longer 
than the antenna plates. 

A native of the Katt Indies. Muf. Daldorff. 

Smaller than /ongimanus ; {aout compreffed, and ferrated 
on both fides ; thorax {meorh, glabrous, with two teeth on 
each fide of the anterior part ; haud-claws filiform, and rather 
longer than the legs, and {mooth, 

CoromanpeLianus. Hand-claws of moderate length, 
pincers rather fhort; fnout fame length as the antenre 
plates. From the eoatt of Coromandel. Very finilar to 
the preceding, of which it may be only a variety ; it differs 
principally in the probofcis, being fhorter as well as the 
pincers. 

Tranquesaricus, Hand-claws long and filiform; 
hands ovate. Inhabits Tranquebar. Daldorff, 

Snout afcending, rather longer than the antenne plates, 
and ferrated at the back; hand-claws as long as the body, 
filiform, very thin and fmooth ; hands thick ; legs filiforin 
aid {mooth. 

Lar. Hand-claws projecting, equal, muricated ; fnout 
flraight, and length of the antennz {cales. 

Inhabits India. Fabr. Thorax fmooth, with two acute 
teeth on each fide; {nout compreffed and ferrated ; legs 
muricated, 

Serratus. Thorax fmooth and fubcarinated; fnout 
ferrated on each fide. Inhabits the Norway Sea. Vahl. 

Fucorum. Thorax fmooth; fnout afcending, with 
five teeth at the apex. Lives among fuci.  Daldorff. 

Squitta. Thorax fmooth; probofcis ferrated above, 
and three-toothed beneath ; margin of the thorax with five 
teeth. Fabr. 

The prawn. Inhabits European feas. 

Locusta. Thorax fmooth; probofcis projecting, ad- 
vanced, above ferrated, beneath fmooth ; pincers elongated 
and filiform. Aftacus locufta. Fabr. Ent. Syft. Cancer 
locufta. Linn. : 


eee Family: 


Antenne four; the interior fhort and bifid; exterior longs 
fimple, with a fcale or plate at the firft joint of the pe- 
duncle. 

Tamucus. THand-claws unequal; the left hand fmal] 
and filiform. Inhabits the Indian Ocean. Daldorff. 

Avarus. Hand-claws unequal ; fnout fhort and fubulate. 

Inhabits India. Daldorff. The inner pair of antenne 
blue; thorax fmooth; fnout fharp-pointed; four hand- 
claws, the anterior ones largeft ; right hand large and com- 
preffed ; pofterior pair very thin and filiform. 

Olf. ‘Tamulus and avarus are perhaps only varieties of 
the fame {pecies. 

Rapax. Hand-claws ‘unequal; anterior part of the 
thorax carinated ; fnout fubulate. Daldorff. 

A native of the Indian Sea. Thorax fmooth and glabrous ; 
four hand-claws, the anterior pair of which has: fometimes 
the right hand, fometimes the left hand largef. 

Mavazaricus. Hand-claws unequal; right hand largett ; 
legs filiform. * 

Inhabits the Indian Sea. Left hand longer than the 
right, (which is largeft), and Beier ” 

o 


ALPHa@uUS: 


Genus 
& 


CAN 


Genus Scytrarus. 

Antenne four, unequal; inner pair rather long, filiform, 
with the laft joint bifid; exterior ones deprefled, flat, and 
dilated, and ciliated with {pines ; thorax large, and ufually 
aculeated or rough; body long; tail with {wimming ap- 
pendages ; legs ten; no cheliform arms. 

Species. 

Arcrus. Five fpives on the anterior part of the thorax ; 
plates of the antenne ciliated and aculeated. 

Cancer ar@tus, Linn. Potiquiquixe. Jonft. Umiktak. 
Miller: Urfa caftrata. Belon. and Der Barenkrebs of 
Herbf. This is an inhabitant of moft feas. Its fize is fupe- 
rior to that of the common lobfter. The fhells are tubercu- 
lated, of a brown colour, and fpotted with yellow; legs 
fpotted ; thighs fpinous. Muf. Donov. 

ZEquinoctiatis. Scabrous ; thorax and plates of the 
antenne crenated. Brow. Jam. Fabr. &c. 

Anrarctius. Rough and pilofe; thorax and plates of 
the antenne ferrated and ciliated. A native of India. Fabr. 
Muf. Donov. 

OrtenTAtis. Scabrous ; anterior part of the thorax at 
each fide armed with three {pines ; eyes placed clofe to the 
foremoft one. Eaft Indies. Fabr. Muf. Donov. 

The thorax of this fpecies, which is of the middle fize, is 
rough, with three diflinét elevated {pines down the back ; 


colour pale brown. 
Austratis. Plates of the antennez roundifh and fmooth. 


Fabr. Muf. Bankf. 

Difcovered in the South Seas. Its general figure fome- 
what refembles arétus, but is narrower; the thorax unequal, 
with crenated margin; claws fimple. 

Genus PAtinurus. 

Antennz four, unequal, pedunculate ; peduncle jointed ; in- 
terior pair fhort, fetaceous, bifid, and unarmed ; exterior 
very long, fetaceous, and aculeated, or hifpid ; body elon- 
gated; legs ten, armed with claws delftitute of pincers, and 
tufted with hair at their extremity. 

Species. 

Homarus. Thorax prickly on the anterior part with 
two horns in front; arms without hand-claws.—Cancer 
homarus. Linn. Aftacus homarus. Fabr. Ent. Syft. &c. 
Larger than the common lobiter. 

Exvernas. Thorax muricate, with four horns on the 
anterior part; the middle ones larger and toothed.—Pali- 
nurus quadricornis. Fabr. Suppl. Aftacus elephas. Ent. 
Syit. 

Cpeiires Mite s. Thorax very fl'ghtly fpinous ; legs mar- 
bled with blue. Herbit. 

Ornatus. Green, fides {potted with white, abdominal 
fegments fmoothifh ; nearly allicd to homarus ; fhorter an- 
tennz, and legs blue, banded with white. 

Inhabits the Indian Sea. Fabr. &c. Probably a variety 
of polyphagus, and not fufficiently diftin& from the follow- 
ing {pecies, which is alfo introduced from Fabricius. 

Fascrarus. Greenith ; abdominal fegments with a white 
potterior band. Muf. Daldorff. Fabr. A native of the 
{ndian Ocean. 

Genus GALATHE4- 

Antenne four, unequal and pedunculate; inner ones 
fhort, filiform, of three joints, that at the extremity bifid : 
outer pair fetaceous and long; body elongated; tail folia- 
ceous ; legs ufually ten ; arms chelate. 

Species. . 

Srricosa. Thoras plaited on the fore part with ciliated 
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wrinkles; fnout acute, with feven denticles. Fabr. 
Krigofus. Linn. 

Length from five to feven inches when full grown; co- 
lour brown; tips of the pincers of the fore-claws red. In- 
habits Europe. Muf. Donov. 

Rucosa. Thorax with ciliated wrinkles on the anterior 
part, and fpinous ; fnout with three denticles; arms long 
and flender. Galathea rugofa. Fabr. Cancer rugofus. 
Gmel. Cancer bamffius. Penn. 

Difcovered by Mr. Cordiner on the coaft of Bamff, Scot- 
land. Muf. Donov. 

Grecaria. Thorax with ciliated plates; fnout with 
three denticles ; anterior feelers very long. abr. 

Much fmaller than the two preceding. It is found in 
the fea round the coaft of Patagonia, where it occurs fome- 
times in fuch vaft fhoals that the fea appears perfeétly red, 
that being the prevailing colour of them when alive; it has 
a brown fpot on the back ; and the hand-claws are rough, 
Muf. Bankf. : 

Ampcectens. Thorax fmooth; fnout very fhort and 
emarginate ; middle pair of legs very long. 

The body of this kind is {mall, whitifh, fubdiaphanous, 
and dotted with red ; thorax unarmed, roundifh behind, and 
broad, and narrowing towards the front ; four antennz feta- 
ceous, and very long s abdomen of five fegments ; tail of 
five leaves, the middle one tongue-fhaped. 

This kind is highly luminous by night ; it inhabits the 
Atlantic, near the coaft of Brafil. Fabr. Muf. Bankf. 

Genus Hippa. 

Antennz fometimes two, and pedunculate; commonly fours 
unequal, and fringed with thick hairs; inner pair very fhort, 
and bifid ; body oblong ; tail with {mall lateral appendages 
at the joints next the bafe; legs ufually ten, and deftitute of 
pincers. 


Cancer 


Species. 
_Apacty a. Thorax {mooth, with very entire mar- 
gin; tail inflected, the laft joint long, fubulate, and 


ciliated at each fide; hand-claw without fangs. Inhabits 
the South feas. Bankfian Cab. Cancer Adaétylus, Gmel. 

TestupinariA. Thorax fomewhat ovate, {mooth, four- 
ag in front, fecond pair of legs longeft. Herbit. 

ul. 

Eremitus. Tail inflected, laft joint ovate. Fabr. Inha- 
bits the Indian feas. Manibus nullis, pedibus utrinque quin- 
que natatoriis, Linn. 

Dogsires. Thorax glabrous, truncated in front, and 
armed with feven teeth; hand-claws comprefied, and fur- 
cat with a falcated thumb. Fabr.- Cancer dorfipes, 

inn. 

This kind inhabits the Indian and Southern Oceans. 
Length of the body and tail about three inches. Thorax 
{mooth, and of a whitifh colour, the margins hairy and cre- 
nated; a {mall plait ciliated with denticles projetts before 
the front. The outer feelers contain four joints, the firft 
and fecond of which are long, cruftaceous, compreffed, and 
ciliated ; tail thin ; hand-claws rough above, beneath fmooth, 
piacers very fhort. 

Symnisvra. Thorax truncated and ciliated in front ; hand- 
claws heart-fhaped. Inhabits India. Cancer fymniita of 
Linneus. 

Scasra. Thorax ovate, truncated before, and armed with 
many teeth; hand-claws compreffed, and toothed at each 
fide. A native of the South Seas. Muf. Bankf. 

The thorax of this fpecies is large, ovate, and rough, with 
elevated oblong dots, fides erenated ; tail very fhort, infle&ted 
and ciliated ; hand-claws incurvated, hands large and rough, 

with 
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with two teeth on the fuperior margin, and five on the lower 
one: legs eight, compreffed, and ciliated, the extreme jout 
ie Terccolate, l'abr. &c, 

Denrata. ‘horax fmooth, with five teeth on each fide ; 
tarfi {pinous, Fabr.  Inhabits European feas. 

Moderate fize, glofly, pale colour, with a tooth on each 
fide, behind the eye, three in the middle, and one behind ; 
arms twice the length of the body, and fomewhat fpinous. 

Scuretvatra. ‘Thorax nearly entire and ciliated 4 hands 
chelate. Fabr. 

Defcribed by Fabricius, from a fpecimen in the Britifh 
mufeum. Native place unknown. It is {mall, with ovate 
thorax, rounded in front, and becoming narrower behind ; 
hands {mooth. 

Gmelin adds to the above {pecies, Cancharus of Linn. and 
Sinicus of Herbit, but expreffes doubt whether they are of 
this family or genus. 

Cancuarus has the thorax rugofe, oval, hands com- 
prefled, and {pinous at the margin. Linn. Inhabits South 
America and [ndia. 

Stntcus. Thorax fomewhat compreffed, oval, and {pin- 
ous; arms and legs {pinous. Herbft. A native of China. 


* Seftion SyMETHIS. 


Antenne two, very fhort, and containing four joints 
each. 

Variorosa. Thorax variolous, and toothed in front ; 
legs furrowed at the tip. Fabr. Ent, Syft.  Inhabits the In- 
dian Ocean. 

This {pecies, arranged in the former works of Fabrictus in 
the genus Hippa, forms a new genus, of which it is the only 
{pecies in Supplementum Ent. Syft. under the name of Sy- 
meTHIs, Fabricius having found that inftead of four anten- 
ne it pofleffes only two, and thofe different in ftructure 
from Hippa. His genus Symethis is thus defcribed: an- 
tenne duz breviffime, quadriarticiolate, intra roftrum binulz 
recondite. Perhaps it ought rather to form a new genus 
than fection of Hippa, in the prefent arrangement. It is of 
the middle fize; fnout fhort and feven-toothed ;- anterior 
part of the thorax with unequal impreffed dots and obtufe 
teeth, {mooth behind, with lateral rugofities ; hands {mooth ; 
legs elongated, ciliated, and hooked at the tip. Muf. Spengler. 

Obf. Fabricius in Supplementum Ent. refers five of the 
above defcribed fpecies to his new genus albunea ; fymnifta, 
{cutellata, dorfipes, fcabra, and dentata. 


Genus Ranina. 


Antenne four, fhort ; the two inner ones bifid at the ex- 
treme jaint ; body oblong, wedge-fhaped, truncated in front ; 
tail {mall, and ciliated at the edges; legs eight, the four pof- 
terior ones terminating in {wimmers ; hand-claws two, armed 
with pincers. 

Species. 

Serrata. Cancer raninus, Linn. ? 
Marck. 

The thorax of this crab is aculeated, or covered with 
prickles; colour fufcous ; hairs that fringe the legs and tail 


yellowifh brown. Inhabits the Indian feas. Rumpf. and 
Herbk. 


Ranina ferrata, La 


Genus SquiLa. 


Antenne four, nearly equal, and pedunculate; interior 
pair rather long and trifid, the exterior ones with an oblong 
plate ; thorax fhort; tail very long, and enlarging towards 
the pofterior extremity; legs fourteen. 


Species. 
Macurata. Hands with a fingle ten-dentated fang; 


body very fmooth; tail five-toothed on each fide. abr. 
Suppl. 

Manris. Hands with a fingle fix-dentated fang, fuban- 
gulated ; tail ferrated and f{pinous. abr. Buppl. Cancer 
mantig, Linn. 

Inhabits chiefly the Mediterranean and Afiatic feas. I 
eaten by the Italians and the Chinefe. Length about five or 
fix inches. 

Ravniwea. Hands with a fingle eight-dentated fang ; 
body with two elevated lines on each fide. 

Very fimilar to Squilla mantis. Found in the Indian 
Ocean. Muf. Daldorft. 

PuHacancium. Hands with a fingle five-dentated fang, 
the firfl and third tooth of which ave longeft ; body {mooth. 
Inhabits the Eaft Indian feas. Body fmaller than 5. mantis, 
fmooth, glabrous ; lait fegment ferrated with fpines. Muf 
Daldorff. 

Icknzumon. Hands with a fingle four-dentated fang ; 
margin of the tail ciliated, with thick fpinous protuberances. 
From the Eatt Indics. Muf. Daldorff. Smaller than S. 
phalangium ; body with three clevated lines on both fides. 

Scyituarus. Hands with a fingle ftraight, ventricofe, an- 
gular, three-toothed fang. Inhabits Afia. Fabr. Cancer 
{cyllarus, Linn. 

Cictata. Hands with a fingle three-toothed fang ; two 
extreme joints of the abdomen ciliated with {pines. {nhabits 
the Indian feas. Spengler. 

Curacra, Hands with a fingle fang, fubulate, with a 
rufous protuberance at the bafe. Fabr. Squilla arenaria of 
Rumphius. This is a native of the South Sea. Muf. 
Banks. 

Virrea. Thorax fmooth, carinated with fubulate angles; 
hands with a fingle fubulate unarmed fang. Found in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Muf. Banks. 


Genus Pacurus. 


Antenne four, unequal, the inner ones fhort and bifid at 
the f{ummit, the exterior fetaceous, and ufually fongett ; body 
oblong, thorax cruftaceous; abdomen veficular, naked, foft, 
and furnifhed at the tip with hooks or claws. 

The fpecies of this genus are moftly parafitical, and in- 
habit the empty cavities of turbinated fhells, the animals of 
which they attack and devour to gain poffeffion of their fhell, 
and it is chiefly on the teftaceous mollufca, or fhell fib, that 
they fubfitt. ‘They change their habitation as they increafe 
in growth, firft occupying the fhells of the common peri- 
winkle, or trochus, then perhaps a nerit as large as a walnut, 
and after that a whelk. But the paguri of climates warmer 
than thofe of Europe are often larger than with us, and re- 
quire fhells of confiderable fize for their habitation. ‘The tail 
is naked and tender, being covered only with a fkin of very 
delicate texture, but it is furnifhed at the extremity with one 
or more hooks, by means of which it fecures itfelf to the thell 
which it makes choice of. It is aftonifhing with what facility 
thofe animals craw! both in the water and on the ftrand, bear- 
ing at the fame time the fhell that ferves them as a coverin 
on their back. They are indifcriminately called foldier-crabs 
and hermit-crabs, from the idea of their living in a tent, or 
retiring into a cell. 

Species. 

Latro. Thorax atthe future four-cleft ; tail fimple and 
ventricofe beneath. Linn. Bouverfires, Rochef. &c. A 
native of the Eaft Indies. Inhabits the holes and cavities 
of rocks, fromr whence it wanders abroad in the night-time 
in fearch of cocoa nuts, which it procures by climbing u 
the trees, and throwing them down, then defcending after 
them, and tearing them open with the two fore-claws. 

Qo2 The 
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The Indians eat the flesh of this kind of hermit-crab after 
taking out the entrails, which they think poifonous, 

Mires. Parafitic. Left hand largelt, and muricated 
op each fide; legs with very long ferrated claws. Herbit, 
Fabr. 

A fpecies of large fize. Inhabits the Eaft Indies. 

Custos. Parafitic. Left hand-claw largeft ; hand {meoth ; 
legs with very long {mooth claws. Fabr. 

A native of the Eaft Indies, defcribed in Suppl. Fabr. 
from the Mufeum of Daldorff; much refembles AZiles, but 
is difting. 

DiarHanus. Parafitic. 
and fmoothifh ; joint below dilated on the back. 
the Indian fea. 

Awicutus. Paraftic. Thorax ovate, ciliated at the 
fides; legs rugged, and hairy. Fabr. Deferibed from the 
Bankifian cabinet. Inhabits the South Seas. 

Bernuarpvus. Parafiiic. Hasd-claws muricated, the 
right one large. Linn. Aa Luropean kind. 

Huncagus. Parafitic. Hands hairy and tipped with 
black, the right one largelt, body banded with red. Herbft. 

A native of India. Smaller than Pagurus Diogenes. 
Peduncle of the eyes pale with red bands; body fmooth ; 
legs, and hands hirfute. 

Cryrzatus. Paraftic. Thorax f{mooth, very entire 
and comprefled ; left hand largelt, and with the legs dotted. 
Fabr. 

Body fmall, compreffed, whitifh, Antenne fufcous ; 
hands white, with purple dots, and a marginal blue fpot. 
Legs white with innumerable dots and {pecklings of purple. 

Diocenes. Parafitic. ands muricated, pubefcent ; 
left hand largeft. Fabr. Suppl. &c. 

Called by Kaempfer, Gami na al Koona, and,Modder- 
man of Rumphius. Inhabits American arti Indian feas. 
This, like moft of tts genus, inhabits empty fhells; the 
general colour is pale teftaceous or yellowifh brown. — 

Tusucaris. Parafitic. Subcylindrical: fhell with ex- 
cavated dots. Fabr. 

Cancer tubularis, Linn. Inhabits the fhells of Serpula 
glomerata in the Mediterranean. 

Ocuratus. Parafitic. Wand-claws muricated, equal ; 
peduncles of the eyes as long as the thorax. abr. 

Found chiefly in the fhells of Murex Brandaris. Size of 
Bernhardus, our common hermit.crab. Body entirely ferru- 
ginous; peduncles of the eyes advanced or projeGting, cy- 
lindrical, with a tooth at the bafe. Arms with a fangui- 
neous fpot on each fide; hand-claws rough. 

Axatus. Parafitic. Hands {mooth, with three wing- 
like projetions ; right hand largelt. abr. Inhabits Ice- 
land. Dr. Koenig. Rather fmaller than Bernhardus ; joint 
below the hands rough’; wing-like proje€tions acute. 

OputHatmicus. Parafitic. Hands equal, muricated ; 
legs fafciculated with hairs; eyes clavate. Inhabits the 
Indian Ocean. Daldorff. Eyes large, and placed on fhort 
peduncles, at the bafe a {mall acute fcale; hands fhort, 
équal, muricated, with hairs, rufous. Perhaps Cancer 
Clibanarius:of Herbft. 

- Aranerrormis. Parafitic. Hands rough; tail callous 
at the tip, and furnifhed with a hooked tip. Fabr. 

Sctoperarius. Parajfitic. Thorax {mooth, - entire; 
hands equal, granulated, thighs of the fecond pair of legs 
comprefled. Herbit. Der Mufketier. 

This is about half the fize of Pagurus Bernhardus ; co- 
lour pale brown, with a blue ftreak down the middle of the 
. two anterior pair of legs, and peduncles of the eyes of the 
fame colour. 

Tympantsta. 


Depreffed ; left hand largetft 
Inhabits 


Parafitic. Thorax fmooth, very entire ; 


legs ftriated; claws marbled. Der Trommelfchlager. 


Herbft. Smaller than the foregoing ; hands linear, 
Tisicen. Parafitic. ‘Thorax fmooth, and very entire; 


left hand-claw largeft ; hands and legs chefuut, whitihh at 
the tip. 


Excavatus. Parafitic. Right hand largeft, with two 


excavations, and another fimilar on the moveable pincer. 
Der Aufgehohite. Herbtt. 
Scavora.  Parafitic. Hands muricated, left one 


largeft, whitifh ; inner fides bearded; eyes obliquely wedged, 
pedicle compreffed. Forfkal, &c. 

Lacoroves. Parajitic. Cinereous brown; legs rough 
with hirfuties ; left hand largelt. « Forfkal. 5 

Dusivs. Parafitic. Hands fomewhat glabrous; that 
on the left fide fmalleft. Herb{ft. Muf. Donov. 

Canaricuratus. Parafitic. Hands and joint below 
grooved, with elevated denticulate margin ; legs with hairy 
tufts. Cancer canaliculatus. Herbtt. 

Mecistos. Rufous with roundifh white fpots ; hands 
and legs {pinous, and hirfute. Herbft. 

A beautiful fpecies, legs and claws vermilion; thorax 
paler and body inclining to purple, and fprinkled all- over 
with diftin& roundith white {pots ; laft fegment of the abdo- 
men and bafe of the tail red, but the tail itfelf brown -and 
immaculate. Size of a moderately fmall lobfter, or rather 
lefs. 

Staicatus. Parajfitic. Thorax rather flat, and whitith ; 
hands and legs rufous, with tranfverfe ftreaks. Herb. 
Muf. Found in a volute. — Smaller than Pagurus Bernhar- 
dus. 

Pepuncuratus. fParafitic. Thorax flat, deprefied; 
peduncles of the eyes thick ; left hand largeft, inflated, and 
muricated. Herbft. Muf. Donov. 

General colour pale ferruginous; abdomen cinereouss 
marked with pale, yellowifh at the tip ; two pofterior pair of 
legs pale. 

Arrosor. Parafitic. Thorax flat; hands and legs with 
numerous tran{verfe, irregular furrows. Cancer Arrofor, 
Herbft. 

Crustacrtous ANIMALS. 
Third order, Crufacées fefjiliocles, La Marck. 


Heads generally diftin& from the thorax ; eyes fixed and 

feflile ; body long, and covered with many plates. 
Genus GAMMARUS. 

Antenne four, very fimple and pedunculate ; anterior ones 
fhort and fubulate; pofterior fetaceous. Head diftin@, 
body Imall, oblong, compreffed, linear, of many joints, 
Tail with many flyles ; legs numerous. 

Species. 


Amputra. Hands without fangs; legs fourteen; pof- 
terior thighs comprefled and dilated. Inhabits the North 
Seas. Phipps. 


Carinatus. Hands without fangs; legs fourteens 
back carinated, and {pinous. Fabr. 

Larger than Gammarus Locuita; body whitith, fome- 
what comprefled, back carinated; fegments fomewhat 
fpinous behind. Mauf. Brit. 

Nucax. Hands without fangs ; legs fourteen; fix pof- 
terior thighs. compreffled and dilated. Inhabits the North 
Seas. Phipps Voy. 

Cancertus. Hands without fangs; legs fixteen. In- 
habits rivers-of Siberia. Onifcus canéellus of Pallas. 

Loncicornis. Hands without fangs; antenna longer 
than the body ; tail obtufe. Fabr. Cancer groffipes, Linn. 
Onifcus volutator, Pallas. Cancer linearis. Penn. 

Locusta. Hands four, without fangs; legs fourteen, 

thighs 
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thighs fimple 5 tail with bifid fpines, Inhabits fandy flores 


of Europe. 
F Hands four, without fangs; legs ten. Fabr, 


Puvex. out 
Cancer pulex, Linn. Pulex fluviatilis, i Very common 


in rivers, rivulets, and fountains. Suppofed to be luminous 
at times by night. Swims in an incurvated poflure, 

Cornicer. Hands without fangs ; probolcis incurvated 
and fubulate ; fides of the thorax with a double horn. In- 
habits the Norway feas. ‘The body confilts of eleven fhort 
fegments, whitifh, edged with red. 

Linearts. Hands four with a fingle fang ; legs ten. 

Cancer linearis, Linn. Qnifeus feolopendroides, Pallas. 

Satinus. Legs twenty, fpreading ; tail fubulate. Matty. 

Sracnauis. Hands without fangs; legs twenty-two ; 
tail cylindrical and bifid. Linn. Tranf, 

Gianosus. Oblong, gibbous; antenne folded, and 
very long. Inhabits Portugal. 

Body fmall, fmooth, glabrous, yellowifh fprinkled with 
dots of fufcous. Head thick, obtufe, with a large green 
{pot ; eyes large. Antenne fetaceous, and bent under the 
body, folded, and three times the length of the body ; tail 
confifting of three acuminated leaves. 

Esca. Hands without fangs; tail jointed, fubulate, and 
cleft at the tip. Size of Gammarus pulex. Inhabits the 
Norway Sea, and is the principal food of herrings. Body 
blackifh ; head fomewhat hyaline ; tail nearly as long as the 


body. he a 
reek Hands four with a fingle fang; head 
very obtufe. Inhabits Northern feas, and often found ad- 
hering to Medufe. Strom. — sag ' 
Popurus. Body containing twelve joints; hands four 
without fangs; legs eight; two lait joints of the body and 
the tail fpinous, . Miller. _ 

Muritus. Arms four, fecond 
body of ten joints. Miller. ve. 

Arenarivs. Anterior part flattifh ; pofterior carinated, 
and fomewhat ferrated ; four anterier legs cheliform and 
{mooth ; antennz nearly equal. Acta Halfn. 

Spinicarpus. -Four anterior legs cheliform, the joint 
below the hand produced into an iscurvated acute fpine. 
Zool. Dan. . 

Ventericosus. Inflated in the middle, flattith, and 
red; legs fourteen; fetaceous, the fecond pair clavate, 
Miller. Much refembling the larva of a mantis. Length 
half an inch. a. 

CANCHARUS, in.£ntomology, a {pecies of Cancer, 
(Hippa Fabr.) defcribed by Linnzus as a native of South 
America and India, the thorax of which is oval and rugged, 
with the hand-claws comprefled, and {pinous at the margin. 

CANCHE, in Geography, ariver of France, which runs 
into the fea, near Etaples, in the department of the Straits 
of Calais. 

CANCHY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Somme; 5 miles N. of Abbeville.x—Alfo, a town in the 
department of the Calvados; 10 miles W. of Bayeux. 

CANCON, a town of Fiance, in the department.of the 
Lot and Garonne, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Villeneuve-d’Agen, 2 leagues W. of Montflanquin. 
The place contains 1425, and the canton 8506 inhabitants ; 
the territory includes 1624 kiliometres, and 11 com- 
munes. 

CANCRIFORMIS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Ce- 
namByx, found in South America. ‘The thorax is armed 
with many teeth; back flat; wing-cafes and anterior fhanks 
with a fingle tooth. Fabricius. Obf. This is cerambyx 

uftulatus of Drury’s illuftrations. 

CANCRINE verles, in Poetry, denote the fame with 
retrograde; which fee, 


pair chelate ; legs eight ; 
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CANCRINUS of Rumpfius, in L’ntomalogy, Lynony- 


mous with Cancer cursor. See Cunsog. 

CANCRIZANS, Lat. Cancaizanrz, Ital. terms in 
Mufie for a canon, in which one of the parts moves like a 
crab-fifh, backwards: as when two parts begio together at 
different ends of the movement in the fame melody, paffing 
each other till they arrive at the feveral ends; then turning 
back and ending where they began. 

CANCROMA, in Ornithology, « curious genus of birds, 
called in England the boat-bill. The flruéture of its bill js 
very extraordinary, and has been not iiaptly compared to 
an inverted boat, whence its name; it is alfo pibbous, or 
{wollen ; noltrils mall, placed in a furrow; tongue {mall ; 
toes divided. 

T'wo {pecies only of this genus have been hitherto difco- 
vered, namely, cochlearia and cancrophaga, which fee. 

CANCROPHAGA, a {pecies of Cancroma, with 
a whitihh belly. This is the cochlearius fufcus of Briff 
the tamatia of Marcgrave, Ray, &c. and cuillier brune 
of Buffon. c 

CANCZUCA, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Lemberg ; 35 miles W. of Lemberg. 

CANDA, a town of Italy, belonging to the ftate of Ve. 
nice, in the Polefin de Rovigno; 14 miles W.S.W. of Ro- 
vigno.—Alfo, a river of England, which runs into the 
Eden at Carlifle. 

CANDABORA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain 
belonging to the Celtiberians. Ptolemy. 

CANDAHAR, or Kanpaxar, in Geography, a country 
of Afia, being part of the ancient Paropamifus, and fituate 
between the two powerful kingdoms of Hindooftan and 
Perfia, became alternately a province of the Mogul empire 
and of Perfia, till it was again formed into an independent 
kingdom, as it had formerly been, by Ahmed Shah, one 
of the Afghan tribe of Abdali, who, from an obfeure ori- 
gin,-rofe progreffively in the fervice of Nadir Shah, or Kuli 
Khan, to the rank of an Afghan prince. Nadir ftripped him 
of his country, and compelled him to join his army in 1730. 
On the death of Nadir he fuddenly appeared among his for- 
mer fubje&ts, and in a fhort time ereted for himfelfa confi. 
derable kingdom in the eaftern part of Perfia ; adding to it 
moft of the Indian provinces ceded by the mogul to Nadir 
Shah. He died about the year 1773, and was fucceeded 
by Timur Shah, ufuaily ftyled king of Candahar, whofe 
{ubjecis, in 1783, are faid to have lived under an eafy govern- 
ment, confidered as an Afiatic one. At this time the mi« 
litary force of Candahar was eftimated at 200,000 men. 
Nis predeceflor Ahmed Abdalla had regular infantry, 
cloathed like the Britify fepeys, and, at one time, made 
ufe of the Britith“manufaétures for this purpofe. The 
trade went by Sindy, and up the Indus and its branches, 
to Cabul; but it has been long at an end. THe fucceffor 
of Timur was Zemaun, whofe chief fubjeéts are Afghans, 
or the people of the mountains between Perfia and Hin- 
dooltan, who may be confidered as the founders of the em- 
pire; the others are Hindoos, Perfians, and a few Tartars. 
Candahar is bounded on the north by the Gaur and thé 
province of Balk; on the eaft by Cabul and the river 
Indus; on the welt by Segeftan, and on the fouth by Arr- 
hokage, Mekran, Sewee, and Moultan. Befides Candahar 
Proper, this empire in its greater extent includes Cabuliftan, 
Ghizni, Cafhmire, part of Segeftan and part of Chorafan. 
See CaBuu. Every part of it is mountainous except that 
which lies towards Perfia. The chief city is Candahar. 

CanDAnar, a city of Candahar, the kingdom above- 
mentioned, is afcribed by M. d’Anville and othersto Perfiz. 
While the Perfian and Mogul empires were feverally undi- 
vided, this was the frontier city and fortrefs of Hindooftan 

towards 
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towards Perfia, and was efteemed the key of the weflern 
provinces of the latter, and not unfrequently changed maf- 
ters. As Cabul was confidered in a political light as the 
gate of India towards Tartary, Candahar held the fame 
rank with regard to Perfia; and hence it hes derived its 
chief importance. Major Rennell has fhewn that Candahar 
cannot be the fame place, as fome have fuppofed, with the 
Paromifan Alexandria of Alexander. This city, fays 
Forlter, in his “ Journey from Bengal to England,’”’ com- 
prifed within an ordinary fortification of about three miles 
in circumference, and of a f{quare form, is populous and 
flourifhing ; and lying in the great road which conneéts 
India with Perfia and Tartary, it has been long a diftin- 
guifhed mart. It is abundantly fupplied with provifions ; 
the fruits are of an excellent quality; and the extenfive 
range of fhops occupied by Hindoo traders attelts the h- 
berty and prote€tion which they enjoy at Candahar. ‘The 
tract of territory dependent upon it is faid to produce a re- 
venue of 18 lacs of rupees; and from the appearance of 
all claffes of people, the colleGtion feems to be made with- 
out any extraordinary rigour. The environs of Candahar 
occupy an extenlive plain, covered with fruit gardens and 
cultivation, and interfperfed with numerous ftreams of fo 
excellent a quality as to become proverbial; and the climate 
is happily tempered between the heat of India and the cold 
of Ghizni. To the weft there is a confiderable defert, ex- 
tending nearly to Herat, which renders the paflage from 
Perfia to Hindooltan difficult. Between the mountains of 
Hindoo-Kho, and thofe of Candahar, the country aflumes 
the form of an extenfive valley, from Cabul to the borders 
of Chorafan ; and in the tract between Cabul and Canda- 
har, the higheft point of elevation of the country is marked 
by the defcent of the waters from it in almott every direc- 
tion. The diftance from Candahar by Cabul to Agra is 
1208 miles; to Benares, 1588 ; to Calcutta by Moorfheda- 
bad, 2152; by Birboom, 2047; andto Delhi by Cabul, 1071. 
N. lat. 33°. E. long. 65° 33’. 

CANDAIL, a town of Perfia, in the province of Me- 
kran; 148 miles E. of Kidge. 

CANDANA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Paphlagonia. 


CANDASA, atown of Afia Minor, in Caria. Polybius. 


CANDAU, in Geography, a town of the duchy of 
Courland ; 24 miles E. of Goldingen. 

CANDAVIA, in Ancient Geography, a county of Ma- 
cedonia, mentioned by Czfar and alfo by Seneca, which lay 
at fome diftance EX. of Dyrrachium. It was bounded to- 
wards the eaft by the Candavian mountains, from which 
flowed the river Panyafus. Thefe are fuppofed to be the 
«¢ Cambavii montes”’ of Livy, and the ‘¢ Canaluvii montes’’ 
of Prolemy. 

CANDE’, in Geography, a town of France in the de- 
partment of the Maine and Loire, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri&t of Segré, ten miles S.W. of Segré. The 
place contains 948, and the canton 6,343 inhabitants; the 
territory includes 285 kiliometres and 6 communes. 

CANDEISH, a province of the fouthern part of Hin- 
dooftan, in the territory of the Poonah, or weftern Mah- 

ttas, being. one of the three foubahs formed by Acbar in 
the 16th century out of the conquefts in the Deccan. It 
occupies the {pace between Malwa on the north, Berar on 
the eaft, and Amednagur on the weft and fouth. Its foil 
is fertile, though mountainous, and it produces more cotton 
than any other province of Hindooftan. The revenue of 
this province under Aurungzebe, as {tated by Mr. Frafer 
in his ** Life of Nadir Shah,” amounted to 112 lacs of 
rupeesy The principal town is Burhanpour, which fee. 
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Canvet, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Rhine, and chiet place of a canton in 
the diftiict of Wiflembourg; the place contains 2366, 
arid the canton 13,424 inhabitants; its territorial extent 
comprehends 1873 kiliometres, and 16 communes. 

CANDELA, a town of Naples, in the province of Ca- 
pitanata; two miles S.W. of Alcoli. 

CANDELABRUM, in Archite@ure. This term, adopt- 
ed from the Latin, is employed to denote the ftands or fup- 
ports, in common ufe among the ancients, to place their 
lamps upon ; or which were hollowed out in the upper part, 
in the form of a brafier or bafon, for the combultion of in- 
flammable fubitances. 

Candelabra are among the elegant and ornamental re- 
mains of antiquity, and curious, as they preferve the remem- 
brance of primitive cultoms. The mcft ancient method of 
illuminating apartments curing the night was apparently by 
burning dry and refinous wood, either in brafiers, or more 
fimply, by fingle branches like flambeaux : the ufe of oil and 
of lamps fucceeded to thefe imperfeét and incommodious 
methods, and candelabra ferved to fupport the lamps. 

In treating of Candelabra they are to be divided into the 
two general claffes already intimated; thofe which terminate 
in brafiers conftitute the firft, and thofe which ferved as 
lamp ftands, the fecond. 

In the firlt clafs are comprehended the moft remarkable 
for fize and magnificence; fome of thefe, which by their 
deftination refemble altars, and may even be confounded 
with them, were employed in temples and private chapels for 
burning incenfe. Cicero informs us, that not a houfe in 
Sicily was without thefe facred utenfils, made of filver. 
Candelabra of this kind are not unfrequently found repre- 
fented in baffo relievos and on the frizes of temples. 

Very large marble candelabra are found at Rome, where, 
as Winckelmann obferves, not one of bronze has been difco- 
vered ; thefe from their great fize and elevation correfpond to 
the vaft halls of Roman edifices, which they illuminated. 

The marble candelabra vary greatly in the fhape, both of 
the brafier, and of the body or pillar which fupports it; and 
many of them prefent models of tafte, in form, ornament, 
and execution. The richett colleGtion of thefe obje&s is 
publifhed in the Mufeum Vaticanum: two among thefe, 
which were found in the Barberini palace, are diftinguifhed 
as exquifite fpecimens of ornamental workmanfhip ; the bafe 
is a triangular altar, having each face ornamented with a 
figure of a divinity; the fhaft is compofed of acanthus 
leaves difpofed in tiers in the ftyle of a Corinthian capital, 
fo that one of thefe candelabra appears, at firlt fight, a union 
of three Corinthian capitals placed upon one another; the 
other, which is the molt beautiful, is varied in form by a 
tuft of acanthus leaves, which fall over like a canopy with 
a wonderful richnefs of appearance. The bafon of both is 
fluted, and by its form and ornaments correfponds with the 
magnificence of the whole. 

Our own country poficfles many ancient candelabra, two 
of admirable workmanfhip were prefented to the Radcliffe 
library at Oxford, by Sir Roger Newdigate; they -were 
found in the ruins of the emperor Adrian’s palace at Tivoli. 

Of the fecond clafs of candelabra there is a very curious col- 
leétion in the mufeum of Portici, which were found in the exca- 
vations of Herculaneum aud Pompeii. They are all of bronze, 
and were ufed for domeftic purpofes. In many of thefe we 
find the fhaft reprefenting a knotted cane, or a fpiny branch, 
with truncated fhoots and leaf ftalks. ‘They may be cited 
as examples of the tafte of the ancients, in adapting orna- 
ments to things of common ufe, to augment their utility, 

and, 
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and, at the fame time, preferve the type of the objets which 
give rife to any ufeful invention, "The buds and fhoots re- 
prefented ornament the fhafts of the candelabra, which 
would otherwife be too plain; they are convenient in at- 
fording a firm grafp to the hand, and at the fame time they 
appear to give the hiltory and agreeably recal the fimple 
origin of thefe utenfils. The fame art which in flone and 
marble preferved the original forms of the wooden hut, has 
perpetuated in bronze the reed or ftaff, which fupporting a 
tablet, formed the primitive candelabrum. 

Among the confiderable number of the candelabra in the 
mufeum of Portici there are many varieties. ‘Their greatett 
height is five feet. ‘The fhaft of one of thefe is fquare, and 
on the upper part, immediately below the tablet upon which 
the lamp was placed, is reprelented a double head, one face 
of Mercury, and the other of Perfeus. The greater num- 
ber are in the form of a column placed upon a {preading 
bafe, compofed of three paws, and above the fhaft is placed 
a circular tablet, forming the lamp ftand. The ornaments are 
various; in fome the fhaft is fluted longitudinally; in others, 
the flutings are formed fpirally ; and there is equal diverfity 
in the capitals. 

ae as of this kind are not employed by any modern 
European nation: the difufe of thefe elegant utenfils is 
owing to the circumftance of candles having fuperfeded lamps. 

In Italy the practice of placing round the altar large 
chandeliers feemed to be an imitation of ancient cuftoms in 
this refpe& ; the fize and the fhape even of fome of thefe 
chandeliers preferve a tolerably jutt idea of the ancient can- 
delabra, but they differ effentially from thefe in the focket 
neceflary to receive the candle, and fupport it ina ftraight 
and immoveable pofition, and {till more in the choice of forms 
and tafte of ornament. ‘Tlie fineft, or, at leaft, the moft 
rich and boafted modern works of this kind, are the chan- 
delicrs of St. Peter’s, the defign of which is attributed to 
Michael Angelo. Notwithftanding the name of this great 
artift, the richnefs of the material, and the beauty of the 
workmanhhip, it muft be confeffed that their form is too much 
divided, the ornaments are capricious, and their proportion 
very infufficient for the fituation which they occupy. 

CANDELARES, in Botany, the fixty-fecond order in 
Linnzus’s fragments of a natural method publifhed in the 
Philofophia Botanica. It confifted of Rhizophora, Mimu- 
fops, and Nyffa: but was afterwards abolifhed by him, and 
its three genera referred to the Holeracez. 

CANDELARIA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Futcora 
peculiar to China, that poffeffes the power of emanating a 
clear and vivid light from the extremity of its {nout in a 
fimilar manner to that emitted from the abdominal rings of 
our common glow-worm (lampyris nodiluca). It is {pe- 
cifically diftinguifhed from the Fulgorz, by having the fnout 
afcending: wing-cafes green with pale yellow fpots; wings 
yellow, and black at the tip. Linn. Fabr. Donov. Inf. 
China. See alfo article Furcora. 

CANDELARO, in Geography, a river of Naples, which 
runs into the fea, 3 miles S. of Manfredona. 

CANDERN, a town of Germany, in.the circle of Sua- 
bia, and margraviate of Baden-Dourlach ; 11 miles N.E. 
of Bale, and 52 S. of Strafburgh. 

CANDEROS, in the Materia Medica, 2 name of an Eaft 
Indian gum not much known among us, though fornetimes 
imported. It has much the appearance of common amber, 
only that it wants its yellow-colour, being white and pellu- 
cid ; we fometimes fee it turned into toys of various kinds, 
which are very light, and of a good polifh. Garcias and 
fome other authors tell us, that Borneo, and fome other 
places where camphor is produced, have the art of adulterat- 
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ing the crude camphor, which they fend over te us, with 
larye quantities of this gum, 

CANDES, in Geography, a town of France, in the ée- 
partment of the Lndre He ay and chief place of a canton 
in the diftrit of Chinon, at the conflux of the Vienne and 
Loire; 2 leagues N.W. of Chinon. 

CANDETTA, a {mall ifland in the Adriatic, near the 
coatl of Greece. N. lat. 39’. FE. long. 21°. 

CANDIA, a large ifland in the Mediterranean, anciently 

called Crete, (which fee), is about 60 leagues in length, 
and about 13 at its greateft breadth, and partly fituated 
under the 35th degree of N. lat. and comprifed between 
23° jo’ and 26° 30’ E. long. For the early hiftory of 
this ifland, fee Crerr. Its firft foreign mafters were the 
Romans ; who reduced it to the ftate of a Roman province 
in confequence of the conquelt of Q. Czxcilius Metellus, hence 
furnamed * Creticus,” or the Cretan, in the year 66 B.C. 
In this flate of fubjection to the Romans, under the emperors 
of the Eaft, it continued till the Saracens, who had fettled 
gn Spain, induced by the fertility and pleafantnefs of this 
ifland, equipped a fleet for fubduing it. Accordingly 
they landed in a convenient place, and for their fecurity 
built and fortified a city, called “* Chandax,” or “ Candax,” 
fignifying in their language ‘ entrenchment,” A. D. 812. 
From hence they made frequent excurfions, and, in [pite of 
the efforts of Michael II. furnamed Balbus, or the Stam- 
merer, they foon after reduced the whole ifland, and called 
it “ Chandax,”? which was afterwards changed into Candia, 
In962, Nicephorus Phocasdrove the Saracens from this ifland, 
and reunited it to the empire of the Eaft, of which it form- 
ed apart till the capture of Conftantinople by the crufaders 
in 1204. In recompence of the fervices which the Venetians 
had rendered to Baldwin in the fiege of this city, Candia, 
together with fome other iflands in the Archipelago, was 
given to them. In 1207, this ifland was fubdued by the 
Genoefe; and in 1211, Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, 
fold it to the Venetians. In 1646, the Turks made a de- 
{cent upon the ifland; and, having captured Canea, and 
profecuting the fiege of Candia, which was one of the moft 
bloody and defperate that was ever recorded in hiitory, they 
compelled the Venetians to furrender it, A. D. 1669 ;- and 
the whole ifland, a few fortrefles excepted, was ceded to the: 
conquerors. In 1715, the Turks made themfelves mafters- 
of the Venetian forts ; and fince this time the whole ifland 
has belonged to them. 

Sonnini fuggeits that, as the ifland of Candia extends- 
from eaft to wett, whilft the other iflands of the fame fea lie, 
with refpe& to their length, in a north or fouth direction, 
fomewhat inclining towards the eaft or weft, it was detached 
from Africa by an inundation of the low lands which for- 
merly united them: and this junction of Candia with the 
coalt of Barbary acquires, he fays, an additional degree of 
probability, when we dire our attention to the fhallownefs 
of the channel which feparates them, whofe bottom every 
where affords foundings. Candia refembles the other iflands 
of this part of the Mediterranean, in having a chain of high 
mountains, called, from the fnow that covers them in the 
winter, the “‘ White Mountains,”’ that traverfes its whole 
length. ‘The ifland is divided into three pachaliks, or 
governments, the chief places of which are Candia, Canea, 
and Retimo. In the firft of thefe towns is a pacha with 
three tails, ferafkier, or general in chief of all the forces of 
the ifland. In the other two is a pacha with two tails, in- 
dependent of that of Candia, as to the adminiftration of the 
police, but fubject to him in every thing that concerns the 
military department. Ajl three, in their turn, and in their, 
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and the fafety of the places that are entrufted to them. 
They alfo caufe juftice to be done by the Cadis, and order 
their fentences to be executed. - Each pachalik is divided 
into a certain number of diftriéts, and each diftriét comprifes 
a certain number of villages, of which fome belong to. the 
imperial mofques, and others to the fultana-mother; and the 
greater number are granted for life to agas, or lords, in con- 
fideration of a fum of money paid into the imperial treafury, 
and an annual quit-rent, which is lodged in the coffers of 
the treafurer of Candia, for the maintenance of the fortrefies 
and the pay of the troops of the country. All land owners 
pay to the aga, to the mofque, or to the fultan, a feventh of 
the produce of their lands; and they are obliged to carry 
their olives to the mills, which the agas alone have a right 
to caufe to be conftructed. Oil pays a feventh. The po- 
lice of the village belongs to the aga, who appoints, for fub- 
ordinate adminiftration, a foubachi, or fubaltern tyrant, more 
greedy and more untraétable than his mafter. No Greek 
can marry without the permiffion of the aga, which is to be 
purchafed by a prefent ; and the aga fometimes appropriates 
the female who is propofed for marriage to himfelf; and 
when he wifhes to part with her, he marries her to fome 
Greek inhabitant of the village, who dares not refufe her. 
Married men are not allowed to quit the ifland, unlefs they 
are mariners, or merchants; but bachelors may go to work 
in the Morea, or elfewhere, upon paying a tax of 60 parats, 
or two piattres a head before their departure. If a murder 
happen ina village, or within its territory, and the delinquent 
be unknown, the aga muft pay te the pacha a fum of money, 
which is levied on all the inhabitants, referving a part for 
himfelf. Taxes are arbitrary, and in their amount depend 
on the population andcircumftances of the inhabitants. Tor 
the death of a mufiulman, the fine is exorbitant, and is al- 
molt always attended by the death of feveral Greeks. The 
Turkih villages, as well as thofe of the Greeks, are fubject 
to the police of the aga; but thofe which belong to mof- 
ques or to the fultana-mother, are lefs opprefied than the 
others. ‘The Greeks can neither occupy employments pro- 
ceeding from the government, nor can they be admitted into 
any corps of troops, unlefs they have embraced the religion 
of Mahomet. Thus the ifland, which long profpered under 
the laws of Minos, is now governed; and thus the inhabi- 
tants of a country where liberty in a manner took its birth, 
are bent under the yoke of the moft ignominious flavery. 
Among the people, who at this day inhabit the ifland of 
Candia, we may reckon Abadiots, Muffulmen by religion, 
Arabs by origin, and fome remains of the Saracens whofe 
anceftors formerly accupied it. ‘Phe Abadiots are fwarthy, 
meagre, and of middling ftature, and in their difpofition 
miltruftful, malicious, and vindictive ; they always go armed 
like the Turks, and kill each other on the {malleft provoca- 
tion. ‘They occupy 20 little villages to the fouth of mount 
Ida, and form a population of about 4000 perfons. They 
“afford an afylum to the Turks and Greeks who have com- 
mitted any crimes, whom they themfelves kill if they become 
troublefome. When they have an opportunity, they rob the 
friars in the Greek monatteries that lie within the reach of 
their villages. The inhabitants of the high mountains to the 


fouth of Canea and Retimo are conlidered as the real de- . 


{cendants of the ancient Cretans, and are known by thé name 
of “ Sphachiots.’”? They are diltinguifhed from the other 
Greeks by their tall fiature, handfome look, love of liberty, 
courage, fill, and above all, by the hatred which they have 
vowed again{t the ufurpers of their ifland. Thefe Sphachi- 
ots have found means to preferve their laws and their cuftoms 
under the Romans, the Saracens, the Venetians, and the 


Turks.’ Obliged by the Turks to tranfport, in fummer, 
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from the tops of their mountains, the ice neceffary for the 
confumption of the inhabitants of Canea and Retimo, they 
paid no tax nor import; they had no agas; they never faw 
among them the agents of the Turkifh government ; and they 
formed a republic, in fome meafure independent, till, in 
1769, the happinefs which they enjoyed on their mountains 
was interrupted by the part they took with the Reffians, 
and the Turks retaliated upon them their revolt by boftile 
meafures that proceeded almoft to their utter extermination. 
The amount of the population of this ifland confifting of 
Greeks and Turks is eftimated by Olivier at 240,070, 

The climate of Candia has from remote antiquity been 
deemed fingularly healthful, which has been attributed to the 
abundance of its falutary plants. Hippocrates fent his patients 
thitherto breath theair charged with wholefome vapours. ‘he 
Turks in the ifland of Candia, under the happy influence of its 
climate, have there acquired a taller ftature, mufcles more pro- 
minent and more ftrongly marked, broader cheft and fhoulders, 
all the proportions which conftitute beauty and flrength, toge- 
ther with an impofing ftep and carriage; although with all 
thefe advantages, the fternnefs of their countenance gives to 
their majeftic exterior a formidable impreffion. The Greeks, 
on the other hand, are of a ftature lefs tall, a corpulence Icfs 
prominent, a ftep lefs folemn, a make lefs robuit, but more 
graceful; and they feem to have degenerated under a climate 
‘which is natural to them, and in which they are abandoned 
to flavery, which alike degrades both the form of the body 
and that of the mind. The fame difparity in the exterior 
attributes of the ‘Turk and the Greek, is alfo obferved among 
the women of the two nations. The Turkith women are 
there handfomer than in the other parts of the eaft ; whereas 
the female Greeks have, generally fpeaking, féwer charms 
than they poflefs in feveral other countries. The dance of 
the Greeks of Candia is referred to a very remote antiquity. 
Homer (Il. 1. xvii. fub fin. Pope’s verfion.) has defcribed 
it ; and it is the image of the labyrinth of Crete, of which 
it imitates the windings and turnings. It is ferious and grave, 
though not deftitute of fimplicity and noblenefs. Their fongs 
are flow and languid, and the habit which the Greeks have 
of finging through the nofe renders their fongs ftill more 
drawling and lefs fprightly. 

With the exception of the leprofy brought to this ifland 
from Afia, there are no contagious nor prevailing diforders 
in Candia. 

One of the beft cultivated and moft produGtive of the 
provinces of this ifland is Kifames. To the fouth of this 
province is Selino, to the north of thefe two provinces is 
Cidonia, and to the fouth Sphachia. ‘Three leagues from the 
town of Caneacommences the province of Apocorona, which 
extends to the eaft as far as Armiro, and to the fouth as far 
as the mountains of Sphachia. ‘This province is mountainous, 
and furnifhes abundance of oil, but a {mall quantity of barley 
and wheat, and very little wine. It is more peopled by 
Greeks than by Turks. The province of Retimo is well 
cultivated and very produdtive. ‘To the fouth of this are 
the two provinces of ion-Vaffali and Amari, furnifhing 
wheat, barley, oil, and fome fruits. The former, fituate 
N.W. of the other, fupplies alfo excellent cheefe. In thefe 
provinces the Greeks are more numerous than the Turks. 
The firft province that occurs in the north part of the ifland, 
after quitting the territory of Retimo, is called Nilo-Potamo. 
The province of Candia affords very little cotton, but abun- 
dance of wheat and barley, and a confiderable quantity of 
raifins, which laft are fhipped for the fupply of Syria and 
Egypt. In this territory there are f{earcely any olive-trees. 
The Turks are here as numerous as the Greeks. To the 
fouth. of Candia lies the province of Méefara, which is 
ot: ey AT SES. 
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reckoned the granary of Crete; and to the ealt of Candia 
lies the province of Mirabel, to the fouth of which is the 

rovince of Hiera Petra, or Gera-Petra. 'The province of 
Bastia occupies the whole ealtern part of the ifland. For a 
more particular account of each of thefe provinces, fee 
Kissamos, Serino, &c. 

Notwithftanding the various alimentary produétions fur- 
nifhed by this ifland, the Greeks live through the whole year 
on barley-bread, falted olives, and wild plants. ‘The more 
delicate articles of fubfiftence they fell in order to difcharge 
the taxes, or to pay the too frequent extortions of their agas. 
Mutton and uh are every where excellent and cheap. 
Lambs and kids are likewife to be obtained in the three prin- 
cipal towns during fevcral months of the year. The argali 
and wild goat are plentiful on the mountains. Beef is 
f{carce, and the ox is little ufed but in rural labour, Poultry 
may be procured with eafe, and at a cheap rate. Turkeys 
are fold at a very moderate price; and the ifland abounds 
with a great variety of birds fit for food, as the quail, turtle, 
ring-dove, loriot, roller, thruh, and fig-peckers. The wood. 
cock paffes the winter in this ifland, and the blackbird remains 
all the year. In {pring and fummer, larks, ortolans, and 
many {mall birds fupply the place of birds of paflage. The 
hare and partridge are very common. There are few coun- 
tries inthe Levant that afford a greater variety of ufeful and 
interefting vegetables than the iflaud of Crete. Agriculture 
is fubje& to many difcouragements and reftraints in the ifland 
of Candia; and induttry is checked by the oppreffion and 
rapine of the agas, pachas, and janizaries. Such is more 
efpecially the cafe in the villages and territories belonging to 
the Greeks. The Turks are lefs oppreffed ; and the Spha- 
chiot, more fure of enjoying the fruits of his labour, exerts a 
greater degree of energy and activity. Public granaries are 
very common near the principal towns; they were probably 
conitructed in the time of the Venetians, and they confift of 
large {quare pits in mafonry, coated with a cement capable of 
fecuring from moifture the grain contained in them. ‘The 
opening is narrow, and carefully clofed-As the ifland does not 
grow a fufficient quantity of corn for the fupply of its inha- 
bitants, a large quantity is annually imported from Volo, 
Salonica, the Morea, Syria, and Egypt. Wine is made only 
in a few diftri€ts ; in others, the inhabitants prefer carrying 
their grapes to the town, or drying them for trade. The 
mulberry-tree vegetates very well in Candia, and filk-worms 
thrive wonderfully ; and yet the filk ufed m their meaneft 
manufacture is brought from Syria. Some cloths, in filk 
and cotton, and in filk and flax, are manufaCtured and con- 
fumed in the country. Flax, though tolerably plentiful, is 
not cultivated in fufficient quantity for the ufe of the inha- 
bitants; a great deal is drawn from Egypt. Cotton is 
little cultivated ; that which is confumed being brought 
from Smyrna and the environs of Ephefus. Sefamum is 
cultivated for the purpofe of mixing its feed with bread, in 
order to give it flavour. One of the productions of Candia, 
which has preferved its ancient reputation, is wine, which, in 
fome diftriéts, is ftill delicious. It is well known, that Ho- 
mer has praifed the wine of Crete, and that Jupiter drank no 
other nectar during his ftay in this ifland. The malmfey, 
which is made in the environs of mount Ida, is much efteem- 
ed ; but all the Candian wines muft be drank with caution, 
as they are of a fiery quality, and apt to fly quickly to the 
head and to fhake the nerves. In feveral places forefts of 
pines, cedars, and firs cover the declivity of the mountains, 
and crown the fummit of the hills ; and -afford, by their 
ftraight and tall ftems, as well as by the refin which exudes 
from them, abundant refources for nautical purpofes. On 
the mountains in the vicinity of Canea, and at the foot of 
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mount Ida, grows a fpecies of rock-rofe (Ciflus ladaniferue, 
Linn.), which yields ladanum, or labdanum, ferving for per- 
fumes and the preparation of certain drugs. The horfes of 
Candia, the race of which originally came from Barbary, 
have much degenerated in form and beauty. Neverthelets, 
none can be compared to them for flrength and fupplenefs 
of limbs, and for being fure-footed. “Ihe dogs of the ifland 
were formerly reckoned, on account of their fleetnefs and 
agility, the beft in Greece, next to thofe of Lacedaemonia. 
But, under the Turks, their race is degenerated. ‘The dogs 
of Candia are a new {pecies of large greyhounds, or courfing 
dogs, which, with a little attention, might be handfome an- 
mals; but in this land of tyranny and flavery thefe animals 
are nepleéted. . It is faid that in Candia no carnivorous and 
ferocious animal exifts ; and it is certain that if fuch quadru- 
peds once inhabited this ifland, their races have entirely dif- 
appeared. But the ancients have blended exaggeration with 
their accounts, when they affert that birds of prey would not 
fubfift here. It was alfo afferted, without foundation, that 
the ifland of Candia was exempt from ferpents, and othe: 
venomous animals. Pliny, however, has made an exception 
in favour of the phalangium, or tarantula. Belon has ob- 
ferved, that three {pecies of ferpents were known here ; and 
Sonnini fays, that there exifts a {pecies of {pider as dangerous 
as the tarantula, which lives in {ubterraneous retreats, and is 
of the f{pecies of the mafon, or mini: g fpider, circumftantiall y 
deferibed by Latreille in the ‘* Mem. de la Sociéte d’ Hitt. 
Nat.”? Whether the gecko (/acerta gecko, Linn.) be found 
on this ifland is ngt abfolutely certam ; but it is not impro- 
bable, as it is met with in other countries of the eaft, 
in the vicinity of the iflaad of Candia, and particularly 
in Barbary and Egypt. The hydrophobia is faid to have 
occafionally, though feldom, made its appearance in Candia; 
and Dapper mentions that this ifland has been frequently 
eficted by mad dogs. The remedy purchafed by the king 
of Pruffia, and publifhed in 1777, is knownthere. The in- 
fe that furnifhed this {pecific, which the Candiots employed 
from time immemorial as a fovereign antidote to madnefs, fs 
the meloe, or oil-beetle, ( Meloe profcarabeus, Linn.) the larva 
of which bears the name of * May-worm.” In Candia it 
is reduced to powder, which the patient {wallows; and it is 
faid to be of fo ative a nature, as to occafion convulfions, 
pains in the bowels, inflammations, agony, bleedings.at the 
nofe, bloody urine, and even death, when taken in too large a 
dofe. Such dangerous means of cure have been wifely relin- 
quifhed by modern pra@itioners. The multiplication of bees 
is a branch of rural induitry, which is encouraged in this 
ifland. The ancients indeed feigned that Jupiter had beer 
fed on the honey obtained from the bees of mount Ida. 
The only articles of exportation from this ifland are, oil, 
foap, wax, honey, cheefe, raifins, almonds, walnuts, chefnuts, 
St. John’s bread, linfeed, and liquorice-root. The imports 
fupplied by the French confift of woollen cloths, laces, and 
ftuffs of Lyons, imperial ferges of Nifmes, {mall fhot, tin, iron, 
feel, coffee, fugar, nutmegs, cloves, indigo, cochineal, paper, 
and various articles of hard-ware. Venice and Triefte fupply 
poe. hard-ware, and, particularly, planks for makin 
oap-cafes; and Caramania, or Greece, furnifhes almoft all the 
wood neceffary for the foap-houfes. The iflanders them- 
felves carry on fome trade: from Salonica they draw corn, 
cotton, tobacco, and iron; from Conftantinople, Burfa ftuffs, 
Angora chilits, fhoes, handkerchiefs, and copper utenfils. 
At Smyrna they take hides, Turkey leather or Morocco, 
cotton, quilted coverlids, Englith fhaloons, and fome French 
goods. At Gals they take afhes for their foap-honfes: at 
Aleppo, filk ftuffs; and they purchafe on the coaft of Syria 
corn and filk. Egypt fupplies them with corn and rice, flax, 
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linen-cloths, and afhes. Dersa and Pengazi, on the coalt of 
Africa, fend butter known under the name of Mantegue, 
which is a mixture of butter and mutton-fuct, ufled by the 
orientals in their ragouts and paftry. ‘Tunis and Tripoli ex- 
change their caps and their corn for foap and fequins. The 
wool is coarfe and fhort, and wholly confumed in the coun- 
try. The hone is a well known article of commerce from 
Candia and Stancho. 

The north coaft of this ifland has the greateft number of 
harbours and roaditeads; in which are many excellent an- 
chorages; but the fouth coatt affords few places where a 
fhip can reft in fafety.. The rivers of the ifland are princi- 
pally torrents {welled in winter by the rains, and in {pring by 
the melting of the fnow; but they have a confiderable 
number of {prings, which the inhabitants ufe for the wa- 
tering of their lands. During the three fummer months, 
the exceffive heat of the fun is conftantly tempered 
every day, from eight or nine in the morning till the evening, 
by the rapid current of air which prevails from North to 
South on the northern coaft of the ifland. This refrefhing 
wind, called “ embat,’’ takes its courfe, and is modified 
through the Levant, according to the dire¢tion of the coalts 
and the extent of fea which lies before them. In the ifland 
of Candia winter is, properly {peaking, no more than a 
rainy feafon, during which the {ky is more charged with 
‘clouds, and the heat lefs powerful, but never fuch as to 
make it neceflary to have recourfe to artificial warmth. 
However, in this feafon the mountains are covered with 
fnow, and in fome places it remains till the month of June. 
Sonnini’s Travels in Greece, p. 209, &c.  Ollivier’s Travels 
in the Ottoman Empire, vol. 1. p. 180, &c. 

Canpia, the Khandak of the Arabs, derived from chandax 
or candax, is a maritime town of the uland above defcribed, 
and, though lefs populous and commercial than Canea, 
reckoned its capital Some geographers have fuppofed 
that its fcite is that of the ancient Cyteum; others fup- 
pofe it to have been Masium, and others again refer it to 
Hleraclea. Olivier places Cytaum 4. leagues to the weit, 
and Matium 2z leagues to the eaft, and Heraclea 4 or 5 
leagues to the eaft; and Candia he imagines to have been 
port Panormus, which lay, according to Ptolemy, between 
Cyteum and Heraclea. Candia is fituated on a pleafant 
plain, interfected by beautiful hills, which fhare its fertility, 
and the ground on which it ftands is fupported towards the 
fea by a itrong wall built on rocks, which affords an agree- 
able walk. The approaches of the place are defended by 
fea with feveral pieces of cannon, and it is guarded on 
the land fide by walls of a folid conitruGtion, a good ditch, 
and fome advanced works. The form of the town, confift- 
ing of ftraight ftreets and regular {quares, and the fubftan- 
tial con{truétion of the buildings, indicate that it is not the 
work of the Turks, but that it owes its exiflence to the 
Venetians: at the fame time its prefent, {tate announces the 
dreadful ravages of war, and the flower havock of want, fo 
that the houfes conftru&ed by them have difappeared. 
Here are ftill to be feen ruins which are the remains of the 
memorable fiege which it fuftained for twenty-four years, from 
1646 to 1670, againft the Ottoman forces. ‘The decline 
of its commerce has changed its flourifhing ftate and con- 
fiderably reduced the number of its inhabitants, many of 
whom are removed to Canea, together with the foreign 
merehants. Although it is ftill the feat of the general go- 
vernment of the ifland, its population 1s difproportioned to 
its extent. It now contains {carcely 10 or 12000 Turks, 
2 or 3000 Grecks, and about 6o Jews. The Greeks, who 
inhabited it before it became fubject to the Turks, followed 
the Venetians at the time of its capitulation, and made their 
efcape into the country: nor have they returned to fettle in 
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a town, where their cxiltence is inceffantly threatened by the 
Janizaries, and their fortune frequently invaded by the 
Pachas. The handfomeft churches damaged by the above- 
mentioned fiege have been repaired and converted into 
mofqucs ; but the fortifications have been carefully pre- 
ferved. To the fouth-welt of Candia, the firft chain ‘of 
mount Ida rifes in the form of a pyramid, and feems at a 
diftance as a land-mark to navigators, who with to anchor 
in the harbour of that town. The harbour is defended 
from the north wind by rocks, on which has been built a 
flrong jetty parallel to the coalt: it is very fecure ; and 
might contain from 30 to 40 merchant-veffels, if it were 
kept in proper order, But the Turks have fuffered it to 
be choaked up, fo that there are no more than eight or nine 
feet of water in the infide of the harbour, and about 15 at 
its entrance. It affords accommodation only to a few {mall 
barks of the country; and merchant-veffels can only enter it 
in ballaft, or with a fourth of their lading. To this and 
other circumftances it is owing that the trade of Candia is 
almoft anmhilated. Navigators who frequent the harbour 
of Candia haye been furnifhed by a long feries of obferva- 
tions with means of afcertaining the ftate of the atmofphere 
in the open fea, from the fole infpe€tion of the chain of 
mountains which encircles the town to the fouth. When 
the clouds colleét in heaps above the moft prominent of thefe 
hils, which bears the name of “*Calepo,” the weather 
is bad in the offing, and the wind almoft always to the 
northward ; navigators then take care not to quit the har- 
bour. If, on the coutrary, the ridge of the mountain is 
clear and free from vapours, they are certain of finding, 
without, the wind moderate and favourable for failing out of 
the gulf, and getting clear of the coaft. 

The environs of Candia prefent a few fertile plains that 
are cultivated, and fome rifing grounds fufceptible of culti- 
vation. At a little diftance to the fouth is feen the infulated 
pyramidal mountain already mentioned, at the foot of which 
is a paflage to the ruins of Gortyna, and its labyrinth: to 
the Europeans this mountain is known by the name of Ju- 
piter’s mountain. To the fouth-weft, mount Ida, covered with 
fnow almoft all the year, throws out on one fide fome 
branches towards the town; and, on the other, runs to 
join the mountains of Sphachia, covered in like manner with 
fnow during eight or nine months. In this town there are 
25 foap-houfes, which employ the greater part of the oils 
of the province, and of thofe fituated in the eaft part of the 
ifland. Candia forms one of the three pachalicks of the 
ifland. See Canna. N. lat. 35° 19’. E. long. 25° 18”, 

Canna, a town of Italy, in the Milanefe; 12 miles W. 
of Vercelli. 

Canpra, atownfhip of America in Rockingham county, 
New Hamphhire, N. of Chefter; about 36 miles W. of 
Portimouth ; incorporated in 1767, and containing 1040 
inhabitants. , 

CANDIDA, in Conchology, a fpecies of Arca, the 
fhell of which is pellucid, rhomboid, produced in front, 
truncated behind, and decuffated with {trie ; beaks remote ; 
pofterior margin gaping, the opening ovate and ciliated. 
Chemnitz, &c. A native of the American and African 
fhores. This kind is white, fomewhat granulated, and co-. 
vered with a blackifh fubfufcous epidermis. 

Canpipa, in Zoology, a {pecies of ActiNr1a, defcribed 
by Mulleri as a native of the northern feas of Europe. This 
is fmooth, with a rugofe aperture, the tentacula refembling 
briftles, aud difpofed at the margin. ae 

CANDIDATE, a perfon who fets up for fome poft or 
place, either of honour or profit. 

The word is formed of candidus, white } on account of 2 
white fhining garment, toga candida, in which thofe who 
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afpired to preferments in ancient Rome weré habited, at the 
time of their appearing for the fame, efpecially at the pub- 
lic affemblies, in order to diftingnith them from the crowd. 
The white gown worn by candidates was loofe and ungird- 
ed, nor was there any clole garment under it, which fome 
interpret as done with defign to avoid any fufpicion people 
might have of bribery; though Plutarch rather thinks it 
done to gain the affections of the people, by fuing in fuch 
an humble garb; or elfe that fuch as had received wounds 
in the fervice of their country, might more eafily exhibit 
thofe tokens of their courage and fidelity. The Roman 
candidates ufually declared their pretenfions a year before 
the time of election, which was {pent in making intereft and 

aining friends. Various arts af popularity were practifed 
for this purpofe, and frequent circuits made round the city, 
and vifits and compliments to all forts of perfons, the pro- 
eefs of which formed what was called amuirus, 

Canpivare of bapti/m, in the Ancient Church, was called 
CATECHUMEN. 

Canpiparss, in the Cortece of Phy/ficians, London, is 
the order of members, out of whom the fellows are chofen. 

The candidates mutt be natives of England, doctors of 
phylic, admitted to the degrees in our own univerfities, 
and ought to have practifed phyfic four years before they 
are admitted into the order. ‘The number of candidates 
is never to exceed twelve. See COLLEGE. 

CanpipaTE, in Academical Orders or Degrees, denotes a 
perfon to whom, after full examination, and the perform- 
ance of inaugural exercifes, licence is granted to take up 
the highelt or doétoral dignity when he pleafes. See 
Decree, Docror, Licentiate, &c. 

CanpipaTi principis, were thofe who were recommended 
to any offices by the emperors. The candidatus principis was 
alfo an office in the court of the emperor of Conftantinople, 
anfwering to afecretary of ftate among us. iis 

The candidatus principis was denominated Quaeffor principis, 
or Augu/li. 

Canvivati milites. Among the Romans, thefe were 
foldiers diftinguifhed by their figure, ftature, and valour in 
combat. ‘hey were placed near the emperor, who was an 
eye-witnefs of their exploits. ‘They ferved him as his body- 
guards to protect and defend him. It is faid that Gordian 
the younger firft inftituted them as well as the Protec- 
Torres and Scuovares ; which articles fee. 

CANDIDUM, in Conchology, a {pecies of Buccinum, 
deferibed by Martini. This fhell is oblong, turbinated, 
folid, fmooth, and white. Country uncertain. 

CanpipuM, promontorium, in Ancient Geography, Bas-el- 
Abeach, a promontory of Africa, N. W. of that of Apollo; 
mentioned by Livy, Pliny, and Mela. 

CANDIDUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Crramayx, 
(Saperda, Fabr.) Colour white ; thorax and body fulcous, 
with two white ftripes. Fabricius. The country of this 
infe&t is unknown. 

CANDIL, in Commerce, an Eaft Indian weight equal to 
§40 pounds avoirdupois. 

CANDIPATNA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
India, on this fide of the Ganges, in the country of the 
Arvarnians, according to Ptolemy. 

CANDLE, a cotton or linen wick, loofely twifted, and 
covered with tallow, wax, or fpermaceti, in a cylindrical 
figure; which, being lighted at the end, ferves to ilumi- 
nate a place in the abfence of the fun. 

The word candle comes from candela, and that from can- 


dor, of candeo, I burn 3 whence aifo the middle age Greek 
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bullock’s tallow; the fat of hogs makes them gutter, pives 
an ill fmell, and a thick black {moke. 

Tallow candles are of two kinds; the one dipped, the 
other moulded: the fir, which are thofe in ordinary ufe, 
are of an old ftanding 5; the latter are faid to be the inven- 
tion of the fieur le Brez, at Paris. “he manufaéture of the 
two kinds is very different, excepting in what relates to 
melting of the tallow, and making the wick, which is the 
fame in both. 

Cannves, method of making. The different kinds of 
tallow being weighed and mixed in their due propor- 
tion, are cut or hacked into pieces, to facilitate their 
melting, and thrown into a pot or boiler, having a cavity of 
fome depth running round the top, to prevent its boiling 
over. Being thus perfeétly melted and fkimmed, a certain 
quantity of water is thrown in, proportioned to the quan- 
tity of tallow; this ferves to precipitate the impurities of 
the tallow, which had efcaped the fined, to the bottom 
of the veffel. The tallow, however, intended for the firtt 
three dips, muft have no water; becaufe, the dry wick im- 
bibing the water readily, makes the candles {pit aad crackle 
in the burning. ‘The melted tallow is now emptied through 
a fieve into a tub, having a tap for letting it out, as oc- 
cafion requires. The tallow, thus prepared, may be ufed 
after having ftood three hours; and will continue fit for 
ufe twenty-four hours in fummer, and fifteen in winter. 
The wicks are made of fpun cotton, which the chandlers 
buy in fkeins; and they wind off three or four together, ac- 
cording to the intended thicknefs of the wick, into bot- 
toms, or clues, from a certain number of which threads are 
drawn off, and then cut with an inftrument contrived for 
that purpofe, into pieces of the fize and length of the cane 
dle required. The machine for cutting the cotton confifts 
of a {mooth board adapted to reft on the knees ; (fee Plate, 
Candle-Making, fig. 1.) om the upper furface of which 
are the blade of a razor, or a knife, A, and a pin cr round 
piece of cane, B, placed at a certain diftance from one ano 
ther, according to the length of the cotton that is wanted : 
the cotton is then carried round the cane, B, and being brought 
to the razor, or: knife, A, is inftantly feparated from the 
feveral bottoms or balls. The next operation is that of 
** pulling the cotton,’’ which is that of laying fmooth the 
threads, removing all knots, &c. and thus rendering it fit 
for ufe. It is then put on the fticks, or broaches, or elfe 
placed in the moulds, as the candles are intended to be 
either dipped or moulded. The broaches are rods about 
half an inch in diameter, and fomewhat more than three 
feet long. 

Cannes, making of dipped. Vhe liquid tallow is drawn 
off from the tub above mentioned, into a veflel called the 
mould, fink, or abyfs, of an angular form, perfeétly like a 
prifm, except that it is not equilateral, the fide on which it 
opens being only ten inches high ; and the others, which 
make its depth, fifteen. On the angle, formed by the two 
great fides, it is f{upported by two feet, and is placed on a 
kind of bench, in form of a trough, to catch the droppings, 
as the candles are taken out at each dip. At a convenient 
diftance from this is feated the workman, who takes three 
fticks, or broaches at a time, ftrung wich the proper nume- 
ber of wicks, viz. fixteen, if the candles are to be of eight in 
the pound ; twelve, if of fix in the pound, &c. and hoiding 
them equidiitant, by means of the fecond and third finger of 
each hand, which he puts between them, he immerges the 
wicks two or three times for their firft lay, and, holding them 
fome time over the opening of the veffel to let them drain, 
hangs them on a rack, or frame, where they continue te 
drain aad grow bard. When cooled, they are dipped a 
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fecond time, then a third as before ; only for the third lay 
theyare immerged but twice, in all the reft thrice. The opera- 
tion is repeated more or lefs times, according to the intended 
thicknefs of the candles. With the laft dip they neck them ; 
i.e. plunge them below that part of the wick where the 
other lays ended. Such as we have above defcribed ufed to 
be the laborious method of making common candles ; till 
within 15 or 20 years paft, when an invention was intro- 
duced which ferved very much to diminifh the labour and to 
facilitate the operation. ‘This method of making dipped 
candles, as now practifed by the manufacturers in London, 
is as follows: the wicks prepared as above are hung at 
equal diftances upon the broaches ; and when five of thefe 
are filled, they are put into holes in two pieces of wood, C, D, 
(fg. 2.)3 thus forming a frame fullof wicks. ‘Che veffel, A, 
(fig. 1.) is then filled with melted tallow. This veffel is 
made of lead, and has a hole, B, under it for receiving a 
chaffing-difh to keep the tallow warm ; on each fide of the 
veflel are two leaves, C, D, for catching the droppings of 
the candles as they are dipped; over the veffel is fufpended 
from the ceiling a framed lever, K, K, with two arched 
heads, L, L, at each end, in order to give a vertical motion 
to the fcale, I, and frame, EFGH, the two crofs pieces, E,F, 
_ of which are for the leaves, C, D, of fig. 2. to reft upon. 
The dipper then lays hold of the upper bar at G and H, 
and gently pufhes down the wicks into the melted tallow, 
and keeps them down till he finds that, by the tallow ad- 
hering to them, they are heavier than the weight in the {cale 
I, previoufly adjufted to the proper weight. The frame of 
candles is then removed and hung up to cool, which takes 
fome days, according to the ftate of the weather. When 
they are quite ftiff, they are dipped again with a heavier 
weight in the fcale I, and this operation is continued, till they 
are of the proper fize. The workman, by means of this fim- 
ple contrivance, has only to guide the broaches and candles, 
and not to fupport the weight of them as in the old method, 

It muft be obferved, that during the operation the tal- 
low is ftirred from time to time, and the ftock fupplied 
with frefh tallow. When the candles are finifhed, their 
peaked ends, or bottoms, are taken off ; not with any cut- 
ting inftrument, but by pafling them over a kind of flat 
brazen plate, heated to a proper pitch by fire underneath, 
which melts down as much as 1s requifite. 

Canp es, method of making mould. Thefe candles are made 
in moulds of different materials; that generally ufed is pew- 
ter. Each candle has its mould, confifting of three pieces, 
the neck, fhaft, and foot: the fhaft is a hollow pewter cy- 
linder, B, (fig. 6.) having the end a fomewhat fmaller than 
the other, that the eandle may flide out eafily, of the dia- 
meter and length of the candle propofed; at the extremity 
of this is the neck, A, which isa little metallic cavity, in 
form of a dome, having a moulding withinfide, and 
pierced in the middle with a hole big enough for the wick 
to pafs throngh. At the other extremity is the foot, in 
form of a little tunnel, through which the liquid tallow runs 
into the mould. The neck is foldered to the fhaft, but the 
foot is moveable, being applied when the wick is to be put 
in, and taken off again when the candle is cold. A little 
beneath the place where the foot is applied to the fhaft, is 
a kind of ftring of metal, which ferves to fupport that part 
of the mould, and to prevent the fhaft from entering too 
deep in the table to be mentioned hereafter. Laftly, in the 
hook of the foot, is a leaf of the fame metal, foldered 
within fide, which, advancing into the centre, ferves to 
keep up the wick; which is here hooked on, precifely in 
the middle of the mould. The wick is introduced into 
the fhaft. of the mould by a ie of wire, which. being 


thruft through the aperture of the hook, till it come out 
at the neck, the wick is tied to it; fo that in drawing it 
back, the wick comes along with it, leaving only enough 
a-top for the neck; the other end is faftened to the hook, 
which thus keeps it perpendicular, EE (fig. 5.) Ten or 
fifteen of thefe moulds, in this condition, are fixed in a 
frame pierced full of holes, the diameter of each being about 
an inch, by a {crew at the top of each mould, which at- 
taches them to the upper board B of the frame. This 
board has three upright fides and one floping, which forms 
a {mall ciftern for the tallow. When every mould in the 
frame has been provided with a wick, two wires, cc, (fig. 5-) 
are paffed through the two ends of the ciltern at the top of 
the frame, and the loops of the feveral wicks. The ends 
of the wicks which hang out of the mould are pulled tight, 
their tops are put over the centers of the moulds, and the 
friction of the mould keeps them in this pofition. Thefe 
moulds are filled with tallow out of a ciflern, A (fig. 4.) the 
outfide of which is wood, and lined with lead ; within which 
is another ciftern of lead for containing the melted tallow, 
prepared as above, with about two inches {pace between 
them all round to be filled with hot water for keeping the 
tallow warm. Inthe bottom of the veffel are three {mall 
fhuttles, B,C, D, communicating with the inner veffel, and 
ferving to fill the moulds, E E, before deferibed. After the 
frame is filled and the tallow has acquired its due confift- 
ence, the two wires, cc, are withdrawn, and the loofe tallow 
in the ciftern at the top of the frame fcraped out; they are 
fet out in the open air to cool, and when thoroughly cold, 
the candles are pulled out of the mould by a bodkin put 
through the loops of the wicks where the wires, ¢¢, pafled 
before. 

Thofe who aim at perfe€tion in their work, bleach or 
whiten their candles, by faftening them on rods or broaches, 
and hanging them out to the dew, and earlieft rays of the 
fun, for eight or ten days: care being taken to fcreen them 
in the day-time from the too intenfe heat of the fun, and 
in the night from rain, by waxed cloths. ‘Tallow-chandlers 
make other candles, which are intended to burn during the 
night without the neceflity of being fnuffed. The wick of 
thefe has been ufually made of fplit rufhes; but of late, 
very {mall cotton wicks have been fubilituted for the ruth ; 
thefe are much more eafily lighted, are lefs liable to go out, 
and, on account of the {mallnefs of the cotton wick, they 
do not require the aid of {nuffers. The price of candles 
ufed formerly to be regulated by the mafters and wardens 
of the tallow chandlers’? company, who were accuftomed to 
meet at their hall every month for the purpofe ; but now 
the price of every article belonging to the trade is fixed at 
the weekly markets. 

CanDLeEs, wax, are made of a cotton or flaxen wick, 
flightly twifted, and covered with white or yellow wax. Of 
thefe there are feveral kinds; fome called tapers, ufed to. 
illuminate churches, and in procefiions, funeral ceremonies, 
&c. and others ufed on ordinary occafions. 

As to the firft kind, their figure is conical, ftill diminifh- 
ing from the bottom, which has a hole to receive the point 
in the candleftick, to the top, which ends in a point: the 
latter kind are cylindrical. ‘The firft are either made with 
a ladle, or with the hand. 

CanDLes, wax, manner of making with the ladle. The 
wicks being twifted, and cut off at the proper length, a do- 
zen of them are tied by the neck, at equal diftances, round 
an iron circle, fufpended dire&tly over a large bafon of. cop- 
per tinned, and full of melted wax: a large ladle full of 
this wax is poured gently, by inclination, on the tops of 
the wicks, one after another; fo that running down, the 

whole 
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whole wick is thus covered; the furplus returning into the 
bafon, where it is kept warm by a pan of coals underneath 
it. ‘They thus continue to pour on the wax, till the candle 
arrive at its deftined fize: ftill obferving, that che three fir 
ladles be poured on at the top of the wick, the fourth at 
the height of }, the fifth at }, and the fixth at 43 by 
which means the candle avrives at its pyramidal form. The 
candles are then taken down hot, and laid afide of each 
other, in a feather-bed folded in two, to preferve their 
warmth, and keep the wax foft: they are then taken and 
rolled, one by one, onan even table, ufually of walnut-tree, 
with along fquare inftrument of box, {mooth at the bot- 
tom. ‘The candle being thus rolled and fmoothed, its big 
end is cut off, and a conical hele is made in it. 

Canpies, wax, manner of making by the hand. The 
wick being difpofed, as in tht former, they begin to foften 
the wax, by working it feveral times in hot water, contain- 
ed in a brafs caldron, tinned, very narrow and deep) A 
piece of the wax is then taken out, and difpofed, by little 
and little, around the wick, which is hung on a hook in 
the wall, by the extremity oppofite to the neck; fo that 
they begin with the big end, dimminifhing ftill, as they de- 
fcend towards the neck. In other refpeéts, the method is 
the fame here as in the former cafe; only that they are not 
laid in the bed, but are rolled on the table, juft as they are 
formed. It mult be obferved, however, that in the former 
cafe, water is always ufed to moiften the feveral inftruments, 
to prevent the wax from fticking ; and in the latter, lard, 
or oil of olives, for the hands, table, &c. 

CanpiLeEs, wax cylindrical, are made cither with the 
ladle, or drawn. The firlt kind are made of feveral threads 
of cotton, loofely fpun, and twilted together, covered with 
the ladle, and rolled, as the conical ones, but not pierced. 

CanDtEs, wax, drawn, are fo called, becaufe a€tually 
drawn, in the manner of wire, by means of two large 
rollers, or cylinders of wood, turned by a hand'e, which 
turning backwards and forwards feveral times, pafs the 
wick through melted wax, contained in a brafs bafon; and 
at the fame time through the holes of an inftrument, like 
that ufed for drawing wire, faftened at one fide of the 
bafon: fo that, by little and little, the candle acquires any 
bulk, at pleafure, according to the different holes of the 
inftrument through which it pafles: by this method, may 
four or five hundred ells at length be drawn, running. The 
invention of this was brought from Venice by Pierre Blefi- 
mare of Paris, about the middle of the 17th century. 

The afcent of the tallow up the wick in a burning can- 
dle, may be refolved into the fame principle of filtration, or 
attra@tion, as that of water up a heap of afhes, or even up a 
capillary tube. The wick of a candle is but flightly twift- 
ed, that all its hairs may be eafily come at; which being 
very {mall, foon take the flame: and the flame by its heat 
rarefying the air, and diffolving the tallow underneath, makes 
the globules thereof afcend into the rarefied {paces of the 
wick, and thefe, with the air about it, prove food for the 
flame. 

A patent was granted in 1799, to Mr. William Bolts of 
London, for new modes of improving the form, quality, 
and ufe of candles. The moft material alteration in Mr. 
Bolts’s invention from the common method of making can- 
dles, confifts in faving the.greater part of the wick by ren- 
dering it moveable ; and for this purpofe it is kept conftant- 
ly foaking in the tallow as it melts, fo that the cotton is con- 
fumed very flowly as in lamps fed with oil. The patentee 
employs two methods for accomplifhing this cbjeé 5 one is 
that of making candles entirely folid, without any wick 


paffing through them ; and applying the wick, which is very 


fhort, upon the top of the fohid candle, where it burns like 
that of a lamp; the heat which it affords when fir lighted 
being fufficient to furnith the firfl fupply of melted tallow, 
and to continue it as long as any part of the candle remains 
unconfumed. In order to kecp the wick conftantly applied, 
it is fallened to a {mall projeéting fpring, into which it is 
firmly fixed ; and the furface of the candle is always kept in 
conta& with the wick, either by caufiog the wick fland to 
pals round the candle like a collar, which moving freely on 
the candle, will fink in proportion as this is confumed, or by 
making the wick ftand immoveable, and putting a Spiral 
{pring at the bottom of the candleftick, which conftantly 
protrudes the candle upwards againft the wick in proportion 
as the tallow is confumed, His fecond method of conftru&- 
ing the candles is that of forming them in the ufual thape, 
but with a perforation through their whole length ; and the 
wick in this cafe is a {mall tuft of cotton, which is put into 
the opening at the top of the hollow candle, and to its lower 
part is attached a thread which paffes down through the per- 
foration to the bottom of the candle, where it penetrates the 
candleftick, and is wound round a key or pivot, and by turn- 
ing this pivot, the wick that is attached to the upper part of 
the thread will be pulled down in proportion as the’ candle 
confumes. This method prevents the guttering of candles, 
as ali the tallow that is melted is readily abforbed by the 
wick. By a {mall variation in the form of the candle, it 
may be made to ferve the purpofe of an Argand’s lamp ; 
for which end it is compofed of a hollow cylinder of tallow, 
including another cylinder alfo perforated ; and the wick, 
which is of a circular form, is here placed between the inner 
and outer cylinders. In all thefe cafes, the wick is compofed 
of thread, placed longitudinally, and not twifted, as is the 
cafe with the common wicks, which undoubtedly affifts the 
capillary attraétion of the melted tallow. Thefe wicks have 
alfo the advantage of not requiring to be fnuffed, for remov- 
ing the carbonaceous matter which efcapes unconfumed from 
the tallow. Another advantage attending thefe detached 
wicks, is the eafe with which their bulk may be proportion- 
ed to that of the candle, and to the fufibility of the material 
of which it is compofed. The patentee alfo propofes ano- 
ther improvement, which is that of fubjecting the melted 
tallow or other material to a confiderable preffure, during 
the aé& of cooling ; which is done by means of a condenfing 
machine, preffing the furface of the liquid fubftance, and 
then giving it a greater degree of firmnefs and folidity when 
cold. he patentee has likewife defcribed, and illuftrated 
by a drawing, the contrivance which he has adopted for caft- 
ing the hollow cylindrical candles. For a detail of other 
circumiftances that occur in his patent, we refer to his {peci- 
fication in the Repertory, vol. xii, .p. 368. 

Cann es, Jaws relating to. Every maker of candles for 
fale, other than wax candles, fhall take out an annual licence 
at 11. 24 Geo. III. c. a1. 43 Geo. LIT. c. 69. And every 
perfon making wax or {permaceti candles fhall take out a li- 
cence at 6]., and for dealing im, or felling fuch candles fhali 
pay tos. 6d., and renew the fame annually, under a penalty 
of 20]. 24 Geo. Til. c. 36. 43 Geo. III. c. 6g. But no 
perfon who hath paid fuch licence duty for making, fhall be 
obliged to take out a licence:for felling alfo, during the fame- 
year. 24 Geo. III: c..41.. By 24°Geo. III. c. 74., no 
perfon, refiding within the limits of the head-office, fhall be 
permitted to make candles, unlefs he occupy a tenement of 
tol. a year, affeffed in his own name, and for-which he pays 
the parifh rates ; and elfewhere, unlefs he be affeffed and pay 
to church and poor. By 43 Geo. III. c. 69,, in heu of any 
fubfifting duties of excife, the following duties are impofed ; 
viz. for every pound avoirdupois of candles, except thofe of 
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wax and fpermaceti, made in Great Britain, 1d.5 and for 
every pound of wax or fpermaceti candles fo made, 34d. 
All places for making or keeping of candles, and of mate- 
rials for the fame, and furnaces, moulds, &c. for melting 
{uch materials, are forbidden to be ufed without notice pre- 
vioufly given in writing at the next office of excife, under a 
penalty of sol., and forfeiture of all candles and materials, 
furnaces, &c. which have not been entered, 8 Ann. c. 7. 
And by 11 Geo. c. 30., makers of candles who make 
ufe of fuch places or utenfils without entry incur a forfeiture 
of rool. Officers fhall be permitted, at all times by day, 
and alio in the night with a conftable, to enter the houle, 
melting-houfe, &c. of a maker of candles, and to take an ac- 
count of the quantity, when all chefts, &c. fhall be opened ; 
and the penalty of obftruéting or molefting fuch officer is 
rool.; orif candles, &c. be found in unentered places, the 
offender fha!l be convicted in the penalty of rool. 11 Geo. 
c. 30.3 fee alfo 24 Geo. Il]. c. 11. and 27 Geo. [1s 
¢. 31. Any maker of candles fhall give notice in writing to 
the proper officer of his intention to begin a courfe of dipping 
and preparing for the fame, with a declaration of the time 
when he intends to commence his operation, and a {pecifica- 
tion of the number of flicks, moulds, &c. which he propofes 
to ufe, under a penalty of sol. ro Ann. c. 26. 11 Geo. 
c. 30. 24 Geo. ILI. c. 11. Such notice fhall be given, 


-avithin the hmits of the head-oflice, 6 hours, within any city 


or market town, 12 hours, and elfewhere 24 hours, before 


che fhall begin, on pain of forfeiting 5ol. 25 Geo. III. c. 74. 


If he does not begin and proceed at the time mentioned, or 
within 3 hours next after, fuch notice fhall be void. Having 


begun, he thall continue working without interruption, till 


the whole courfe is finifhed, on pain of forfeiting 5ol. 26 
Geo. III. ¢. 77. Every candle: maker fhall provide fufficient 
locks and faltesings to every furnace, copper, mould, &c. 
to be fecured by the officer, when they are not ufed ; and he 
fhall give notice in writing to the faid officer, 6 hours before 
the time when he withes to ufe them, within the limits of the 
chief office, 12 hours in any market town, and 24 hours elfe- 
where ; any offence againit the provifions of this act incurs a 
penalty of roo), 27 Geo. III. c.-31. The officer hall 
charge for materials that are miffing, after he has taken 
account of the fame; and obftruction incurs a forfeiture of 
2ol. Candles that are fpoiled in making fhall be defaced by 
the officer, and he fhall make allowance for the duty. No 
maker of candles fhall, on pain of 20]., remove candles 
before they are furveyed; and thofe that have not been 
furveyed are to be kept feparate from the others, on pain of 
sl. 8 Ann. c.g. » On fufpicion, that candles are privately 
made, or concealed to evade the duty, the ground of which 
has been {tated on oath before two commiflioners or one juf- 
tice refiding near the place, the officer may be empowered 
by fpecial warrant, granted by fuch juftices or commiffioners, 
to enter the place fufpetted, and to feize as forfeited all can- 
dies that are found, and all materials for making them ; and 
the perfon fo offending, or obltru€ting the officer, fhall for- 
feit,100l.. 5 Geo. III. c..43. 23 Geo. IT.-c. 24.. If any 


handler fhall mingle candles not weighed by the officer with 


thofe that have been weighed, or remove any before weighing, 
or conceal any cand!<cs or materials, he fhall forfeit rool. 11 
Geo. c..g0. Any perfon who is found affitting in pri- 
vately making candles thall forfeit 2ol.; and every perfon 
making candles fhall once in every week euter the fame in 
writing at the next excife-oflice, with their weight, number, 
fize, and quantity ; on pain for every neglect of entry to far- 
feit 20l.; and in one week, after fuch entry, he fhall clear 
off the duties, on pain of double duty, nor fhall he carry out 
candles till the duty hath been paid, on pain of double value. 
if 


25 Geo. Ill. c.74, Perfons buying, receiving, or having 
in their poffeffion candles, not charged with the duty, hall 
forfeit the fame, and treble value. 26 Geo. III ¢. 77. Nor 
fhall any perfon expofe to fale any candles, unlefs in his public 
fhop or warchoufe, public fair or market, on pain of cl. 8 
Ann. c.g. No candles fhall be imported, otherwife than in 
fome package containing at leaft 224|lb. of neat candles, on 
pain of being feizad and forfeited, and the mafter of the 
veflel (hall forfeit sol. 23 Geo. Il. c. 21. 42 Geo. III. c. 
93- And no candles imported otherwife than according to 
23 Geo. II. c. 21., fhall be entered for exportation. 42 Geo. 
III. c. 93. All wax candles feized on importation or other - 
wife, and condemned for non-payment of the duties, fhall 
be rendered unfit for ufe. 24 Geo. III. c. 36. Candles for 
which the duty hath been paid may be exported, with a 
draw-back of the duty. 8 Ann. c. 9. 43 Geo. III. e. 69. 
If any maker of candles fhall ob{truct any officer in the execu- 
tion of the powers given him by any aét for fecuring the du- 
ties on candles, he fhall for every fuch offence forfeit 1ool. 
24 Geo. III. c. 11. Every maker fhall keep juft feales and 
weights, and permit and affift the officer in the ufe of them, 
on pain of iol. 8 Ann. c. 9.3 and if he ufe {cales and weights 
that are infufficient, he fhall forfeit rool. 10 Geo. III. c. 
44.; and by 28 Geo. III. c. 37., the fame hall be forfeited, 
and may be feized by any officer of excife. Obttruétion of the 
officer in weighing or the hindrance of his taking a jult ac- 
count of flock, fubjeéts to a forfeiture of rool. 26 Geo. 
EEL cay 
Canpues, Ob/ervations on the manufadlure, comparative va- 
luce, and ufe of different. The Roman candles were at firft 
little ftrings dipped in. pitch, or furrounded with wax ; 
though afterwards they made them of the papyrus, covered 
likewife with wax ; and fometimes alfo of rufhes, by ftrip- 
ping off the outer rind, and only retaining the pith. For 
religious offices, wax candles were ufed; for vulgar ufes, 
thofe of tallow. Serv. ad. Ain. 1.i.v. 731. Plin. Nat. 
Hit. 1. xvii. c. 37. Lord Bacon propofes candles of 
divers compofitions and ingredients, and alfo of different 
forts of wicks ; with experiments on the degrees of duration, 
and light of each. Good houfewives are faid to bury their 
candles in flour, or bran, which, it is faid, increafes their 
durability, almoft one half. Some fpeak of perpetual can- 
dles made of Salamander wood. Bac. Nat. Hilt. Cent. 4. 
c. 369. and Cent. 8. c. 744. ~ 
The two fub{ltances moft commonly ufed in the manufa@ture 
of candles are wax and tallow. Wax owesats whitenefs, and the 
greater confiltency it acquires, to an abforption of the vital part 
of the atinofphere ; and in this circumftance it feems princi- 
pally to differ from tallow, or concrete oil. But as wax is al- 
ready combined with a portion of vital air or oxygene, it does 
not burn with fo luminous a flame ag tailow orjol. But it 
poffeffes a very great advantage in the fabrication of candles, 
arifing from its freezing point being placed at a confider- 
ably higher temperature than that of the other fubftance. 
Tallow melts at the g2d. degree of Fahrenhcit’s thermometer 5 
fpernaceti at the 133d. degree 3 and bleached wax at 155°. 
Hence it will not be difficult to explain the chief advantage 
of wax candles compared with thofe of tallow. Oils, it 
fhould be confidered, do not take fire, unlefs they be pre- 
vioufly volatilized by heat: and this is effeéted by means of 
the wick of a candle, or lamp. ‘The oil rifes between the 
fibres of the wick by the capillary attraction. Heat, being 
applied to the extremity of the wick, volatilizes and fets 
fire to a portion of the oil. While this is diflipated by com- 
buftion, another portion pafles along the fibres, or fupplies 
its place by becoming heated and burned likewife. In this 
way a conitant combultion is maintained. A caadle, how- 
ever, 
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ever, differs from a lamp in one very effential circumftance 5 
viz. that the oil, or tallow, is liquefied only as it comes to 
be in the vicinity of the conflagration; and this fuid is re- 
tained in the Bea of the part, which is full concrete, and 
forms a kind of cup. ‘The wick, therefore, fhould not, on 
this account, be too thin ; becaufe if this were the cafe, it 
would not carry off the fluid as falt as it becomes fufed ; and 
the confequence would be, that it would ran down the fides 
of the candle; and as this inconvenience arifes from the fu- 
fibility of the oil, it is plain that a more fufible candle will 
require a larger wick; or that the wick of a wax candle may 
be made thinner than that of one of tallow. The flame of 
a tallow candle will of courfe be yellow, fmoky, and obfcure, 
except for a fhort time after fouffing. When a candle with 
a thick wick is firft lighted, and the wick f{nuffed fhort, the 
flame is perfeft and luminous, unlefs its diameter be very 
great ; in which laft cafe, there is an gpake part in the 
middle, where the combuttion is impeded for want of air. 
As the wick becomes longer, the interval between its upper 
extremity, and the apex of the flame is diminifhed ; and 
confequently the oil, which iffues from that extremity, hav- 
ing a lefs {pace of ignition to pafs through, is lefs com- 
pletely burned, and paffes off partly in fmoke. This evil 
increafes, until at length the upper extremity of the wick 
proje&s beyond the flame and forms a fupport for an ac- 
cumulation of foot which is afforded by the imperfeét 
combultion, and which retains its figure, until, by the de- 
{cent of the flame, the external air can have accefs tothe 
upper extremity. But in this cafe, the requilite combuflion 
which might fnuff it, is not effe€ted; for the portion of 
oil emitted by the long wick is not only too large to be 
perfectly burned, but alfo carries off much of the heat of the 
flame, while it affumes the elaftic ftate. By this diminifhed 
combuftion, and increafed efflux of half-decompofed oil, 
a portion of coal or foot is depofited on the upper part of 
the wick, which gradually accumulates, and at length aflumes 
the appearance of afungus. The candle does not then give 
more than one-tenth of the light which the due combuttion 
of its materials would produce ; and, on this account, tallow 
candles require continual fnuffing. But if we direét our at- 
tention to a wax candle, we find that as its wick lengthens, 
the light indeed becomes lefs. The wick, however, 
being thin and flexible, does not long occupy its place 
in the centre of the flame; neither does it, even in that 
fituation, enlarge the diameter of the flame, fo as to prevent 
the accefs of air to its internal part. When its length is too 
great for the vertical pofition, it bends on one fide; and 
its extremity, coming in contact with air, is burned to 
afhes ; excepting fuch a portion as is defended by the con- 
tinual afflux of melted wax, which is volatilized, and com- 
pletely burned, by the furrounding flame. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the difficult fufibility of wax renders it practicable 
to burn a large quantity of fluid by means of a {mall wick ; 
and that this {mall wick, by turning on one fide in confe- 
quence of its flexibility, performs the operation of f{nuffing 
upon itfelf, ina much more accurate manner than it can 
ever be. performed mechanically. From the above ftatement 
it appears, that the important object to fociety of rendering 
tallow candles equal to thofe of wax, does rot at ail depend 
on the combuftibility of the refpective materials, but upon a 
mechaniesl advantage in the cup,’ which is afforded by the 
interior degree of fufibility in the wax : and that, in order to 
obtain this valuable obje&, one of the following effets mult 
be produced ; either the tallow muft be burned in a lamp, 
to avoid the gradual progreffion of the flame along the wick ; 
or fome means muft be devifed to enable the candle to fnuff 
itfelf, as the wax-candle does; or the tallow itfelf muft be 
rendered lefs fufible by fome chemical procefs, With a 


view to the firlt of thefe objeéts, a cylindrical piece of tallow 
was inferted into a metallic tube, the upper aperture of 
which was partly clofed by a ring, and the central part oc- 
ewpicd by a metallic piece nearly refermbling that part of the 
common lamp which carries the wiek. This piece was 
provided with a fhort wick. ‘The cylinder of tallow was 
fupported bengath in fuch a manner that the metallic tube 
and other part of this lamp were left to ref with their whole 
weight upon the tallow at the ring or contra¢lion of the 
upper aperture. In this fituation the lamp was lighted, and 
it burned for a confiderable time with a bright clear fame, 
more uniformly intenfe than that of a candle, and fuperior 
to the ordinary flame of a lamp in its colour and the perfeet 
abfence of fmell. After fome minutes it began to decay, 
and foon afterwards went out. Upon examination it was 
found, that the metallic piece which covered the wick had 
fufed a fufficient quantity of tallow for the fupply during 
the combuftion; that part of this tallow had flowed beneath 
the ring, and to other remote parts of the apparatus, beyond 
the influence of the flame ; in confequence of which, the 
tube and the cylinder of tallow were faftened together, 
and the expected progreffion of fupply prevented. In every 
lamp for burning confiftent oils, it feems probable, fays Mr. 
Nicholfon (ubi infra,) that the materials ought to be fo dif- 
pofed as to defcend to the flame upon the principle of the 
fountain refervoir. Although this conftrudtion failed, a 
contrivance of a fimilar nature would be of very great public 
utility. With regard to the fecond objet above fpecified, 
Mr. Nichol fon is led by various confiderations to imagine, that 
the fpontaneous f{nuffing of candles made of tallow or other 
fufible materials, will {earcely be effeGed but by the difcovery 
of fome material forthe wick, which fhall be voluminous enough 
to abforb the tallow, and at the fame time fufficiently flexible 
to bend on one fide. The moft promifing fpeculation refpe&- 
ing this moft ufeful article, feems to regard the cup which con- 
tains the melted tallow. This is apt to break down by fufion, 
and thus to fuffer its fluid contents to efeape. The Chinefe 
have a kind of candle about half an inch in diameter, which, 
in the harbour of Canton, is called a * lobchock.’? The 
wick is of cotton, wrapped round a fmall ftick or match of 
the bamboo cane. The body of the candle is white tallow ; 
but the external part to the thicknefs of about one thirticth 
of an inch confifts of a waxy matter coloured red; this co- 
vering gives a confiderable degree of folidity to the candle 
and prevents its guttering, becaufe it is lefs fufible than the 
tallow itfelf. The flick in the middle might probably be 
of advantage in throwing up a lefs quantity of oil into the 
flame than would have been conveyed by a wick of cotton 
fufficiently ftout to have occupied its place unfupported in 
the axis of the candle. Mr. Nicholfon fays that he formerly 
made a candle in imitation of the “ lobchock.”? For this 
purpofe he adapted the wick in the ufual pewter mould ; he 
then poured in wax, which was immediately afterwards 
oured out ; the film of wax, adhering to the inner fur. 
ee of the mould, foon became cool; and the candle was 
completed by filling the mould with tallow. When it was 
drawn out, it was found to be cracked longitudinally on its 
furface, which he attributed to the contra¢tion of the wax, 
by cooling, being greater than that of the tallow: or it 
might have been owing to the too iudden cooling of the 
wax before the tallow was poured in. The experiment was 
not repeated. After all, the moft decifive remedy for the im- 
perfection of this cheapeft, and in other refpe&s beft ma- 
terial for candles, would undoubtedly be a diminution of its 
fufibility : with this view Mr. Nicholfon made fome expes 
riments. The obje& is, in a commercial view, entitled to 
affiduous and extenfive inyeftigation. Chemifts in general, 
fuppofe the hardnefs or lefs fufibility of wax to arife from 
oxygen 
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oxygen; and to this obje&&-attention fhould- be dircéted 
in the inquiry. Nicholfon’s Firit Principles of Chemittry, 
. 617. Nicholfon’s Journal, Vol. I. p. 70. 

The Chinefe obtain from the tallow tree ( Croton febifirum, 
Linn.) a kind of vegetable fat, with which they make a 
confiderable proportion of their candles; which are firmer 
than thofe of tallow, and free from all offenfive odour; but 
they are not equal to thofe of wax, or fpermaceti. Cheap 
candles are alfo made of tallow, and even of greafe of too 
little confiftence to be ufed, without the contrivance of being 
coated with the firmer fubftance of the tallow tree or of wax. 
The furface of thefe candles is fometimes painted red. Their 
wicks are made of different materials. For their lamps, they 
ufe the amianthus, which burns without being confumable in 
fire, or the artemifia, and carduus marzus, with which 
tinder is alfo made; but for candles, they ufe a light inflam- 
mable wood, in the lower extremity of which 1s pierced a 
{mall tube to receive an iron pin, which is fixed on the flat 

top of the candleftick, and thus fupports the candle, with- 
out the neceffity of a focket. The candle-makers at Munich 
have for feveral years pait prepared tallow candles with wood- 
en wicks, which afford about the fame quantity of light as a 
wax candle, burn alfo with great fteadinefs and uniformity, and 
never crack or run. Thefe wicks are formed of very thin flips 
of wood, bound rotnd to a confiderable thicknefs with very 
fine unfpun cotton, but fuch that the fize of the wick does 
not much exceed that of the wick of a common candle. The 
candle-makers either purchafe or prepare for themfelves thefe 
flips of wood, which are fomewhat {quare and not completely 
rounded, and are made of pine, willow, and other kinds of 
wood, but moft commonly of fir. Some take fhoots of the pine- 
tree a year old, or common fir twigs of the fame age, {crape off 
the bark, and reduce them to the fize of a {mall firaw ; they 
then rub over thefe rods with wax or tallow, till they are co- 
vered with a thin coating of either of thefe fubftances ; after 
which they roll them on a fmooth table in a very fine carded 
cotton, drawn out to about the length of the rod or candle- 
mould. After this preparation the wick will have acquired 
the fize of the barrel of a fmall quill; and the more accurately 
the fize of the wick is adapted to that of the candle-mould, 
fo much the clearer and longer will the candle burn. Thefe 
wicks are then placed very exactly in the middle of the mould, 
and retained in that pofition ; and good frefh tallow, previ- 
oufly melted with a little water, is then poured round them ; 
but old and rancid tallow will not run if the wicks be pro- 
perly made. Thefe candles not only burn longer than the 
common ones, but they do not flare, and they are lefs pre- 
judicial to the eyes of thofe who are accuftomed to read or 
write at night. They muft be fnuffed with a pair of fharp 
{ciffars, and in doing this care muft be taken not to damage 
or break the wick. 

It has been fuggefted by Dr. Franklin, that the flame 
of two candles joined gives a much ftronger light than both 
of them feparate. Probably the union of the two flames pro- 
duces a greater degree of heat, by which the vapour is atte- 
nuated, and the particles of which light confifts more copi- 
oufly emitted, Prieftley’s Hift. of Vifion, &c. p. 807. For 
a comparifon of the light of a candle with that ofa lamp, fee 
Lamp. For the method of eftimating the intenfity of candle- 
light, &c. fee Licut and PHoromerer. 

Dr. Ingenhoufz has defcribed in the Philofophical Tranf- 
aGions (vol. 68.) a method of lighting a candle by a 
{mall eleétrical fpark. For this purpofe he ufes a {mall 

hial, having 8 or ro inches of metallic coating, or even 
Ps. charged with .electricity ; and the operation may be 
performed at any time of the night by a perfon, who has 
an eleétrical machine in his room. “ When.I have occafion 
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to light a candle,” fays he, ** I charge a {mall coated phial, 
whofe knob is bent outwards, fo as to hang a little over the 
body of the phial; then I wrap fome loofe cotton over the 
extremity of a long brafs pin or a wire, fo as to ftick mode- 
rately fait to its fubftance. I next roll this extremity of the 
pin wrapped up with cotton in fome fine powder of refin, 
which I always keep in readinefs upon the table for this pur- 
pofe, either in a wide-mouthed phial or in a loofe paper ; 
this being done, I apply the extremity of the pin or wire to 
the external coating of the charged phial, and bring as quick- 
ly as poffible the other extremity wrapped round with cotton 
to the knob; the powder of refin takes fire and commu- 
cates its flame to the cotton, and both together burn long 
enough to light acandle. As I do not want more than half 
a minute to light my candle in this way, I find it a readier 
method than kindling it by a flint and fteel, or calling a fer- 
vant. I have fou-d, that powder of white or yellow refin 
lights eafier than that of brown. The “ farina lycopodii’”’ 
may be ufed for the fame purpofe; but it is not fo good as 
the powder of refin, becaufe it does not take fire quite fo 
readily, requiring a ftronger fpark not to mifs; befides, it 
is foon burnt away. By dipping the cotton in oil of turpen- 
tine, the fame effe& may be as readily obtained, if you take a 
jar fomewhat greater in fize. This oil will inflame fo much 
the readier if you ftrew a few fine particles of brafs upon it. 
The pin duft 1s the beft for this purpofe ; but as this oil is 
{cattered about by the explotion, and when kindled fills the 
room with much more fmoke than the powder of refin, I 
prefer the laft.”” 

For the method of lighting candles by phofphoric tapers 
or matches, fee ProsrHorvs. 

Canp_e, a term fometimes ufed in Medicine and Surgery. 
Thus, medicinal candles, candele fumales, are compofitions of 
odoriferous, aromatic, and inflammable matters, as benzoin, 
ftorax, olibanum, turpentine, and the like, mixed up with a 
third or more of the charcoal of willow or lime-tree, re- 
duced to a proper confiftence with mucilage of tragacanth, 
and formed into maffes in fhape of candles. The effuvia and 
odours of thefe candles, when burnt, are fuppofed to be falu- 
tary to the breaft, &c. For candles in furgery; fee Bovere. 

CANDLE, corpfe, canwyll corph, in Welth, a name given 
to a light or flame, refembling that of a candle, which, ac- 
cording to an opinion very commonly received in the diocefe 
of St. David’s in South Wales, proceeds from the houfe, 
and even fometimes from the bed, where a fick perfon lies a 
fhort time before his death, and purfues its way to the church 
where the corpfe is to be interred, precifely in the fame 
track which the corpfe is afterwards to follow. 

Caxnte, /ale or audion by ih of. See Incu of Candle. 
There is alfo a kind of excommunication by inch of candle ; 
wherein the time a lighted candle continues burning is al- 
lowed the finner to come to repentance; but after which he 
remains excommunicated to all intents and purpofes. 

Canpue-lerry tree, in Botany, fee Myrica Cerifera. 
For the wax of this tree, fee Wax. 

Canpb e bombs, denote fmall glafs bubbles, with a neck 
of flender bore about an inch long, through which a {mall 
quantity of water is introduced, and the orifice is then clofed 
up. When this ftalk is applied to the wick of a burning 
candle, the flame foon rareties the water into fteam, the 
elafticity of which breaks the glafs with a loud explofion. 

Canpte, philofophical, or candle of the chemiffs, as it is 
fometimes called, confifts of a bladder having its orifice fur- 
nifhed with a tube of metal fome inches in length, and capa- 
ble of being adapted to the neck of a hottle, containing a 
compofition formed in the proportion ef 3 ounces of oil or 
{pirit of vitriol, and.12.0unces.of common water, to which, 
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when heated, is added an ounce or two of filings of iron. 
When the vapour or elaltic air produced by the folution is 
' difcharged, apply the neck of the bottle to the orifice of the 
bladder, from which the air has been previoufly expelled by 
yreffure, and it will be filled with the elattic fluid produced 
by the diffolution of the iron, When it is full, withdraw it, 
and apply to the orifice the flame of a torch, which will fet 
fire to the vapour and caufe it to burn flowly ; and if the 
bladder be comprefled, it will yield a fine flaming ftream of 
a yellowifh green colour, yf 

Canvres, ru/b, are made of the pith of a fort of rufhes, 
pecled or ftrip ed of the fkin, except on one fide, and dipped 
in melted greafe. ‘Thefe are ufed among the poor in fome 
parts of Great Britain, é 

Canpie-qwood, flips of pine about the thicknefs of the 
finger ufed in New England, and other colonies, to burn 
inftead of candles, giving a very good light. 

The French inhabitants of the ifland of Tortuga ufe flips 
of yellow fantal wood for the fame purpofe, and under the 
fame denomination of bois de chandelle, which yields a clear 
flame, though of a green colour, ‘The nations of Otaheitce 
uufe, as a fubltitute for candles, the kernels of an oily nut 
annexed, one above another, to a fkewer that pafles through 
them ; the nuts an{wer the purpofe of tallow, and the fkewer 
that of a wick. 

CANDLEMAS, a feaft of the church, held on the 2d 
of February, in memory of the Purification of the Blefled 
Virgin. 

It takes its name either from the number of lighted can- 
dles ufed by the Romifh church, in the proceffions of this 
day ; or becaule, before mafs, the church confecrated can- 
dles for the whole year. This ceremony was prohibited 
in England, by an order of the council in 1548. 

Candlemas is alfo called, in ancient writers, Hypapante ; 
cand among the moderns, the Purification. 

Some will have this feaft to have been inftituted by pope 
Gelafius, in lieu of the heathen lupercalia; and that pro- 
cceffion was thereon made with lighted candles round the 
fields and grounds, by way of exorcifm. Hence Bede fays, 
*© It is happy for the church to have changed the luftra- 
‘tions of the heathens, held in the month of February, around 
«the fields, for the proceffions with hallowed candles, in re- 
‘€¢ membrance of that divine light wherewith Chrilt illumi- 
“¢ nated the world, whence he was ftyled by Simeon, a /ight 
*¢ to lighten the Gentiles.’ Others afcribe the origin of can- 
dlemas to pope Vigilius, in the year 536, and fuppofe it 
inftituted for the fealt of Proferpine, held with burning 
tapers by the heathens in the beginning of February. 

In Scotland, candlemas is one of the four terms of the 

year. See Term. 
In England, this is no day in court, for the judges do 
not fit; and itis the grand day in that term of all the inns of 
court, in which the judges anciently obferved many cere- 
monies, and the focieties feemed to vie with each other in 
fumptuous entertainments, accompanied with mufic and all 
‘kinds of diverfions. 

Canpiemas Jfles, in Geography, two iflands in the South 
Pacific Ocean, difcovered by captain Cook in 1775. S. 
Tat. 57° 10%. “W. long. 27° 13’. 

Canpiemas ‘Shoals lie about 2° of latitude due N. of 
Port Praftin (which fee), and were difcovered, named, and 
pafled by Mendana, in 1569. 

CANDLESTICK, a houfehold -utenfil, contrived to 
hold one or more lighted candles. Larger and more ftately 
candlefticks, contrived for holding a great number of can- 
dies, are called branches, and girandoles ; and when made of 
glafs, /uflres. 

in the year 1800, Mr. Raybould, of London, obtained a 
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patent for candleflicks on a new principle, which will admit 
and firmly hold candles of various fizes. The candlefick of 
his invention is a hollow pillar of metal as ufual ; the candle 
is fixed into a focket compofed of a broad circular ring, 
formed of two half cylinders cut down perpendicularly, aud 
fixed in the fame fland, fo as to form a complete cylindes 


candle of any fize, and will hold it firmly. ‘Th@ candle 
flides up and down the candleftick by means of a {mall knob 
which 1s fixed to the focket containing the candle, and pro- 


jects on the outfide through a longitudinal flit in the candle- 
{tick from the top to the bottom. The candle focket is 
kept up to any height by a fpring which projects from its 
lower part, and preffes on the outfide of the hollow pillar, 
which formsthe ftemof thecandleftick. Fig. 7, Plate of Candle- 
making, reprefents one of Mr. Echardt’s patent candlefticks ; it 
is calculated to fet the candle at any height as it is confumed : 
to accomplifh this the upper part A flides into that of B, and 
the part B flides up and down in that of C. In order that 
thefe flides may keep in the place they are fet, the rim D, 
Jig» 7, unferews, and is reprefented feparately in Sg. 8. 
To the bottom of the rim is foldered a copper cylinder, 
which goes withinfide of the tube c; in three or four places 
on this cylinder an oblong piece of the metal F is cut out, 
except at the upper end; it is then bent inwards, to give ita 
fufficient {pring againft the fliders A, B, to fteady it: this 
contrivance is the fame as is ufed in fliding telefcope tubes. 
Figs. 9, 10, 11, and 12, reprefent different contrivances for 
making the nozle of the candleftick fit different fized can- 
dles; in fig.9, the two leaves A, B, which compofe the 
nozle, are fo fixed to the part c, as to have a ten- 
dency to {pring from each other; but they can be 
brought together to fit the candle, by flidmg the ring D 
upwards. In fg. ro, the two pieces of iron plate A, B, are 
inclofed in a common veffel, and are riveted to it atc; they 
may be clofed by the {crew D, and their own elatticity opens 
them when the ferew is flackened. In fig. 11, the fize of 
the nozle A is diminifhed by three fegments of a circle aé, 
and another not feen, which, when the rim B, on the out- 
fide, is turned one way, they move into, and diminifh the fize of 
the nozle A; but when it is turned the other, they draw 
back flufh with the infide of the tube A. This is effeéted 
by the mechanifm, reprefented in fig. 12, where a, 4, c, are 
the fegments moving on centres; on the infide of the 
rim B,C, are three knobs 4, 4, 4, which, when they are 
moved round one way, prefs on the projeétions a, 4, c, on the 
long end of the fegments, aid move then into the cavity A ; 
but when turned the other, they prefs the knobs on the 
fhort end of the fegments, and draw them back. 
The golden candlcftick was the richeft utenfil in the Jewith 
tabernacle. It was made of folid gold, and weighed a 
talent ; and, according to Cumberland, the value of it, ex- 
clufive of the workmanfhip, was 5076 pounds. It con- 
tained feven lights, fix branching out in three parts on each 
fide of the upright ftem, and one on the top of it. Each 
branch was adorned with cups, knobs, and flowers, alter- 
nate and equidiftant ; and on the top of each was fixed a 
lamp, in form of an almond, which might be put on or taken 
off occafionally ; and in thefe were put the oil and the wick, 
or the cotton, which was drawn in and out by tongs or 
{nuflers; under them were fnuff-difhes for receiving the 
fparks, or refufe of the oil that fell from the lamps. This 
candleftick was placed in the antichamber of the fanGuary, 
on the fouth fide, and ferved to illuminate the altar of per- 
fume, and the tabernacle of the fhew-bread : and it was the 
bufinefs of the prieft to light the lamps every evening, at 
the time of incenfe, and-to extinguifh them at the fame time 
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every morning. In Solomon’s temple there were ten golden 
candlefticks of the fame form with that defcribed by Mofes ; 
five on the north, aud five on the fouth fide of the holy 
place. But after the Babylonifh captivity, the golden can- 
dleftick was placed in the temple, as it had been be- 
fore in the tabernacle of Mofes; and when the Temple was 
deftroyed, it was depofited in the Temple of Peace, built 
by Vefpafian ; and the reprefentation of it itill remains oe 
the triumphal arch, at the foot of mount Palatine, on which 
Vefpafian’s triumph is delineated. 

Canpiestick, waser, akind of jet or fountain raifed on a 
foot which fupports a little bafon refembling the difk of acandle- 
ftick, down which the water falls into another larger bafon. 

CANDO, Cunp1, or Conp1, in Commerce, a long mea- 
fure ufed in feveral parts of the Eaft Indies, particularly at 
Goa, the capital of tlie Portuguefe fettlements there. 

Silk and woollen fluffs are meafured by the varre, and 
linen by the cando. The cézdo uled in Pegu is equal to 
the Venetian ell. 

CANDOLLEA, in Botany, a genus formed by Mirbel 
for fome fpecies feparated from acroffichum. 

Gen. Ch. Fruification difpofed regularly in dots: 
involucres lodged in {mall cavities. It contains A. hefero- 
phillum, lanceolatum, and polypodioides of Linnzus, and A. 
longifolium of Burman, all natives of the Eait Indies. See 
AcROSTICHUM. 

CANDUARRE Cork, in Geography, a diflriG or county 
in the fouth-eaftern part of the ifland of Ceylon. See 
CEYLON. 

CANDURA, a cape of the ifland of Rhodes, which 
forms with cape ‘Tranquillo, the moft confiderable and the 
moft fouthern promontory of the ifland, a large open bay. 
A river alfo, bearing the fame name, difcharges itfelf into the 
fea, in the vicinity of this cape, after watering the interior 
parts of the ifland. 

CANDY, a very confiderable province in the ifland of 
Ceylon, fituate in the centre of the ifland, aud formerly ho- 
noured with the royal refidence. The king ftill holds his 
court there; and though all the other provinces have been 
more or lefs encroached upon, no part of Candia has ever 
been reduced to permanent fubjeCtion under a foreign power. 
The European dominions, hoWever, which lie towards the 
coaft, completely encircle the territories of the king of Candy, 
that occupy the greater part of the interior of the ifland. 
But fince the Candians have been driven by their invaders 
into the mountains of the interior, it has been their policy 
carefully to prevent any European from feeing thofe objecéts 
which might tempt thé avarice of his countrymen, or from 
obferving the approaches by which an army could penetrate 
their mountains. If an European by any accident was 
carried into their territories, they took every precaution to 
prevent him from efcaping ; and the guards flationed every 
where at the approaches, as well as the wide and pathlefs 
woods which feparate the interior from the coaft, rendered 
fuch an attempt almoft completely defperate. The domi- 
nions of the native prince are cut off on all fides from thofe 
oceupied by the Europeans, by almoft impenetrable woods 
and mountains. The paffes which lead through thefe to 
the coafts are extremely fleep and difficult, and fearcely 
known even to the natives themfelves. Beyond the woods 
and mountains the country prefents a {cene widely differing 
in foil, climate, and appearance from that which lies within 

10 or 20 miles from the fea-coaft ; and it feems to have ad- 
vanced but a few fteps beyond the firit ftate of improvement, 
when compared with the highly cultivated fields, not far 
diftant, which furround Columbo. The country gradually 
rifes toward the centre of the ifland, and the woods and 
mountains that feparate its feveral parts become more fleep 
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and impervious. In thefe faftneffces the native prince flill 
preferves thofe remains of territory and power, which 
have been left him by fucceffive invaders. His dominions. 
are of courfe much reduced in fize; for befide the whole of 
the fea-coalts, which were of any value, the Dutch, in their 
various attacks during the laft century, have contrived to get 
into their power every traét from which they could derive 
either emolument or fecurity. Thofe provinces which he 
{till retains are Noureculva and Hotcourly, towards the 
north and north-weft; while Matuly, comprehending the 
diftrifts of Bintana, Velas, and Panoa, with a few others, 
occupies thofe parts that lie more to the eaftward. To the 
fouth-eaft lies Quvah, a province of fome note, which gives 
to the king one of his titles. ‘The weftern parts are chiefl 
includedin the provinces of Cotemaland Hotteracorley, Thele 
different provinces are fubdivided into * corles,” or diftridts, 
and entirely belong to the native prince. Inthe higheft and 
meft centrical part of the native king’s dominions lie the 
“¢ corles,” or counties of Oudanour and Tatanour, in which 
are fituated the two principal cities. Thefe countries take 
the pre-eminence of the reft, and are both better cultivated, 
and more populous than any of the other diftri€s ; and they 
are diftingnifhed by the general name of * Condé Udda ;” 
“ condé,”’ or ‘ candé,” in the native language fignifying a 
mountain, and “ udda” the greateft or highelt. This pro- 
vince of Condé Udda is even more inacceffible than the 
others, and forms a kind of feparate kingdom of itfelf. On 
every fide it is furrounded by lofty mountains covered with 
wood, and the paths that lead to it are little more than the 
tracts of wild beafts. Guards are itationed all round it to- 
prevent both entrance and efcape. The chief cities are 
Candy, Digliggy Neur, and Nilemby Neur, which fee. The. 
ruins of other towns, apparently larger.and better built, prove 
that the kingdom of the Candians was once in a more flourifh- 
ing condition, and gradually tending, by the natural courfe 
of things, to civilization and opulence, when the invafion of 
the Europeans deprived them of all thofe means by which 
they could have accefs to foreign nations, and an opportunity 
of importing either arts or manners into their own, In the 
northern part of the kingdom hes the province of Noure 
Calava, where may ftill be difcovered the ruins of the once 
famous and fplendid city of Anurodgburro ; ftanding almoft 
at the northern extremity of the Candian dominions, and 
bordering on the province of Jafnapatam. In former ages 
this was the refidence of the kings of Ceylon, and has for a- 
long time been the place of their burial. ‘Tradition reports,. 
that they reigned in regular fucceflion for go generations of 
the fame family, from the time of the flood, and that they 
lived to a great age, like the ancient patriarchs. After their 
death they are fuppofed to have been carried up to heaven, . 
and to have been fince employed as tutelary deities to the 
inhabitants of the ifland. ‘They were revered as deities, and 
all buried in a large temple, or tomb, near their,ancient city 
of Annrodgburro, the remaining vefliges of which indicate- 
an uncommonly excellent architecture for the age in which it 
was erected. In the vicinity of this town ftood formerly the- 
ftately temples and pagodas of the Ceylonefe worfhip, as ap- 
pears by the mafly pillars and hewn ftones which ftill remain. - 
The Portuguefe, when they became matters of the town, fa- 
crilegioufly deftroyed its religious edifices, and tranfported 
the choiceft materials to fortify Columbo and the other 
towns which they ere€ted on the fea-coalts ;—an a& which. 
the Ceylonefe ftill record with horror. The whole of the 
king’s country, the plains around Anurodgburro excepted, 
prefent a: conitant interchange of fteep mountains and low 
vallies. The exceflive thicknefs of the woods, that cover 
the greateft part of the country, occafions heavy fogs and 


-unwholefome damps. The vallies are generally marfhy, and 
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ubounding with {prings, which excellently adapt them to the 
cultivation of rice end tie rearing of cxttle. ‘The infalubrity 
of the climate, after the rainy (enfou, counteraéts thefe ad- 
vantages. ‘The principal difference between the climate of 
the interior and that of the coalts is occafioned a the flagna- 
tion of the atmofphere in the former. The depth of the 
vallies and the thicknefs of the woods concur in preventing 
the free circulation of the air; fo that the night is conflantly 
attended with very cold damps, which are fucceeded by days 
equally noxious on account of their hot and fultry vapours. 
ence it happens, that an European on coming to the m- 
terior is very fubject to the hill or jungle fever; a difeafe 
refembling our ague and intermittent fever, accompanicd 
with a violent dyfentery, which never leaves the perfon at- 
tacked till he removes to the fea-coatt, where the climate is 
more cool and refrefhing in the day, and more free from the 
cold and damps of the night. The country of Candy can 
never derive any improvement from internal navigation ; as 
the feveral large rivers that interfeét it are rendered, during 
the rain fea Coit, fo rapid and impetuous by the torrents 
which fall into them from the furrounding hills, that no boat 
can venture upon them, while in the oppofite they are almoft 
completely dried up. Its largeft rivers are the Jalivagonza 
and Mulivaddy, which fee. ‘The rainy feafon varies in cif- 
ferent parts of the interior. The S.W. quarter is fubjeé& to 
the influence of the weftern monfoons, while the N.E. is but 
flightly touched by thofe from the oppofite quarter. The 
high range of mountains that croffcs'the country of Candy 
divides the ifland into two different climates; fo that there 
has been a continued drougtit on one fide of them for years, 
while it has rained on the other without intermiffion. The 
éaftern parts are lefs fubject to the influence of the monfoons 
than thofe to the welt, and confequently much lefs deluged 
with rains. Among the mountains of the interior, the 
feafons do not exactly correfpond to either of the monfoons ; 
and among them it rains inceffantly in March and April, at 
which period it is dry in the low lands. 
The difpofition and character of the Candians derive their 
cat from their fituation. Although they are fubje& to 
complete defpotifm, they are proud of being free from a fo- 
reign yoke, and of being flaves only to a matter of their 
own race. They are in their air and afpect grave and 
faughty, and regard with contempt the Cinglcfe in our 
fervice, as a mean defpicable race, who barter their natural 
rights for peace and proteétion. Neverthclefs, they are 
more courteous and polite, and at the fame time more crafty 
and treacherous than their countrymen of the low-lands. 
They are alfo more athletic, and being accuftomed from 
their infancy to bear arms, and to watch the different 
pofts where danger is apprehended, they acquire a military 
air, which diftinguifhes them from the Cinglefe. Their 
houfes are alfo neater and better built. ‘Vhe drefs of the 
higher order of the Candians confifts of feveral folds of cotton 
cloth, or calico, drawn clofe round their wailts; while 
another piece, after being wrapped round the body, is 
tucked up at the back by one end, and by the other drawn 
together between the legs, or hanging down ftraight to the 
ancles: their arms, fhoulders, and cheft are bare. On their 
licads they wear a fort of turban, broad and flat at the top, 
narrow towards the lower part, and ftiffened with * conjee,” 
a fpecies of ftarch made of rice. Over their thoulders, or 
round their waifts they weara belt, to which a dagger or 
fhort hanger is fufpended. Before them they wear a purfe, 
which holds betel-leaf, areka-nuts, and tobacco; and they 
are commonly attended by a boy, with an ivory or tortoife- 
fhell box filled with thefe articles. ‘They conftantly ufe an 
ambrelia of talipot-leaf when they walk abroad wf the day. 


They all wear rings on their finvers; but are prohibited 
by royal authority from ufng them in their cars. The 
chief diflinétion, with regard to drefs, between the higher 
order of the Cand‘ans and the Cing!efe, confifts in the form 
of the cap, and the inimenfe quantity of cloth worn round 
the wailt of the former. The drefs of the lower orders 
among both is in every refpeét the faine, the diftin&tion of 
the cap excepted. The Candian men in general are better 
dreffed than the Cinglefe, and alfo fatrer in theirs complexion 
The women are not cafy ofaccefs tothe Europeans: but it is 
faid, that there is no material difference in the manners, ap- 
pearance, or drefs of the Candian and Cinglefe females. 

* The Candians are diftributed into different claffes, ferupu- 
lous of their re{peétive precedence. ‘The fir(t clafe compre- 
hends the nobles, who never contaminate their blood by 
intermarriage with perfons of an inferior rank. This clafs 
is known by the name of * Hondrews.” Vhe next rank 
includes artifts, as painters, {miths; carpenters, and gold- 
fmiths. Their erefs is the fame with that of the Hondrews, 
but they are not permitted to eat with the nobles, or to 
mix in their focicty. Thofe who are employed in the lower 
occupations, as they are deemed, of barbers, potters, 
wahhers, weavers, &c. form a third caft, with which the 
common foldier ranks. The fourth caft includes the pea- 
fantry and labourers of all defcriptions, who either cultivate 
the land for themfelves, or are forced to work for others. 
All thefe four cafts continue unmingled ; the fon purfuing 
the profeffion of his father from generation to generation. 
Befides.thefe cafts, there is in Candia, as well as in other 
parts of India, another wretched clafs, confifting of fuch, 
who by any crime or negle& of fuperftitious rites have, ac- 
cording to the decree of the priefts, forfeited their caft, and 
are condemned to infamy, pertaining to themfelves, and 
entailed on their defeendants through all generations. None 
of any other caft will intermarry with them; they are not 
allowed to exercife any trade or profeffion, nor to hold in- 
tereourfe but with fuch as themfelves; and if they acci- 
dentally’ touch any thing, it is reckoned polluted and 
accurfed. Not allowed to work, they are reduced to the 
necefiity of begging for their fubfiftence. ‘Thefe unhappy 
people are obliged to pay the loweit of the Candians as 
much reverence as eaftern fervility ordains the latter to pay 
to their fovereign. 

The government of Candy is an abfolute defpotifm, and 
refiftance to the will of the king is attended with certain 
and immediate deftruGion. Neverthelefs, the -Candians 
hold in veneration fundamental laws of remote antiquity, 
the violation of which renders the fovereign amenable to the 
jultice of his country as well as the meaneft fubje@t. By 
thefe fundamental laws the monarchy is ele€tive, and the 
people may fet afide the next branch of the royal family, 
and ele& the more diftant, or even a ftranger ; though the 
throne has been in general, for many ages, poflefied by the 
ancient Candian royal family, which is now very nearly ex- 
tinét. The king of Candy yields to no eaftern prince in 
the number and extravagance of his titles, which it is 
needlefs to recount. ‘They claim, however, from his fub- 
jects correfponding reverence. No cre dares approach him 
without proftrating himfelf three times before the throne, 
and at each act of proftration reciting. his titles. Perfons 
of the higheft rank are prohibited from coughing or fpitting 
in his’ prefence, and every one maintains before him igvio- 
lable filence. His progrefs, however, is always attended 
by a number of performers on various in{ftruments, fuch as 
tom-toms, or drums of various fizes, fhrill and f{qualling 
clarionets, pipes, flageolets, a fort of bag-pipes, and pieces 
of brafs and iron jingled by way of triangles. Among 
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other attendants of the monarch are people furnified with 
Jong whips, made of hemp, coya, grafs, or hair, with a 
thong or lahh 8 or 12 feet in length, without any han- 
dle; and whofe bufinefs it is to run before the proceffion 
with ftrange geftures, in order to clear the way, and to ane 
nounce his majelty’s approach. As the government is de- 
fpotic, all forts of promotion depend on the king’s pleafure; 
neverthelefs, refpect is uniformly manifelted to the inftitu- 
tion of cafts, and officers of a certain rank muft always be 
chofen out of a certain clafs. The king’s regular troops, or 
ftanding army, are always near his perfor, and do duty in 
the interior; while the defence of the frontiers is entrutted 
to the adjoining inhabitants, who form a fort of militia, 
and watch over the entrances into the country. ‘The high- 
eft officers of the ftate are the ** Adigars,”’ or prime minif- 
ters, two in number, who thare the whole power of the 
court. Thefe are ufually felected from oppofite factions, 
and of different difpofitions, to prevent an union which 
might overwhelm the royal power. ‘The adigars are the 
fupreme judges of the realm; before them all cavfes are 
brought, and they pronounce final judgment ; though from 
their fentence an appeal, feldom of any avail, lies to the 
king himfelf. The diftinguifhing badge of the adigars con- 
filts of a certain number of officers, who compofe their 
train, and who carry a fort of ftaves, and a feal of hard 
clay, indicating the king’s commiffion, and never failing to 
command obedience to any mandate that is iflued. ‘The 
embaflies to the European government at Columbo are en- 
trufted to thefe prime minitters; and they are alfo charged 
with the reception of our ambaffadors. Next in rank to 
the adigars are the “ Diffauvas,” who are the governors of the 
“‘ corles,”? or diftriéts, and alfo the principal military com- 
manders: they attend the king’s perfon, collect the reve- 
nues, and maintain order and difcipline. But though they 
poflefs great authority, as well as the other officers 
of ftate, none of them are allowed to punifh capitally with- 
out the cognizance of the king, whofe exclufive prerogative 
it is to pronounce fentence of death. The diffauvas, whilft 
they retain their office, are allowed by the king a certain 
portion of land for their fervices; but under pretence of 
colle&ing contributions for their royal matter, they are 
chargeable with grievous oppreffion. Subordinate to thefe 
are inferior officers refident in the feveral diftri&s in which 
they are appointed, as their fuperiors generally refide at 
court and attend the perfon of the king. To thefe again 
there is another inferior rank of officers, who fulfil the du- 
ties of conftables and police officers. The whole plan of 
government forms a regular fyftem of oppreffion, which is 
feverely felt by the lower orders of the people, whofe pro- 
perty is wholly at the mercy of the rapacious officers of the 
court. 

The principal revenues of the king arife from prefents or 
contributions brought him by the people, or rather irregu- 
larly enforced by his officers, two or three times a year. 
Thefe contributions confit of money, precious ftones, ivory, 
cloth, corn, fruit, honey, wax, arms, and other articles 
of their own manufafture, as fpears, arrows, pikes, 
targets, talipot-leaves, &c. The oppreflion principally 
experienced by the lower claffes of the people is alfo 
extended to perfons of fuperior rank. On certain fef- 
tivals obferved in great flate, all the ‘* Mahondrews” 
and principal people are required to attend, and none muit ap- 
proach theroyal prefenceempty-handed. A fterdepofiting their 
prefents at the palace-gate they are admitted into the pre- 
fence of the king, and received according to the value of 
their offering. Befides thefe ftated modes of extortion, 
there are others no lefs oppreffive. Any perfon who is 
known to poflefs any articles of value is required to impart a 


portion to the royal treafury ; and artifts-are frequently ems. 
ployed by the king to manufa¢ture for him arms and different 
articles in,filver and gold, altogether at their own expence. All 
the Candians are obliged to take arms without diftinGion at the 
command of the fovereign. His regular troops, as they are 
called, may confift of about 20,0co men, Like other defpots 
whoare afraid totruft their own fubjects, the king always keeps 
about his perfon a body of Malabars, Malays, and others 
who are not his own natural fubjects. In thefe he repofes 
his chief confidence, and he employs them as his conttant 
body-guard. Befide this corps of foreign guards, who do 
perpetual duty at the royal palace, about 8000 of his regu~ 
lar troops and a number of the nobles are quartered in the 
neighbourhood, ready to be aflembled at a moment’s notice, 
The reft of the military force lies fcattered through the 
country. Their pay and fubfiftence confift of a {mall allow. 
ance of rice and {alt, a piece of cloth annually given for their 
drefs, and an exemption from taxes and all other fervices, 
and a {mall piece of ground which they cultivate for their 
maintenance. The ufual military punifhment is compuliion 
to level a piece of hill, or clear the channel of ariver. For 
more trivial offences the foldiers are curtailed of their pay 
and allowances. Dhiftruft and jealoufy, the conftant atten- 
dants of arbitrary power, pervade the whole military fyftem. 
Officers are encourag<d by the king to aét as {pies againtt each 
other, and they are forbidden to correfpond, oreventofeeeach 
other, except at times when public exigency requires their 
being aflembled. They are chiefly prevented from forming 
any intercourfe or combination with Europeans; and for 
this purpofe a continued chain of pofts and watches is efta- 
blifhed around ail the outfkirts of his dominions. This fyf- 
tem of vigilance is fo ftriétly obferved, that no one is per- 
mitted to pafs from one dift& to another without examina- 
tfon and a paflport, bearing different impreffions according 
to the profeflion of the bearer. The natives univerfally 
travel on foot ; riding on horfeback being a royal privilege, 
feldom ufed by the monarch himfelf. No horfes indeed are 
kept in the interior except thofe belonging to his majefty : 
nor are any horfes reared in the interior. The Candians have 
no fixed and eftablifhed laws ; though they boaft of an an- 
cient code, which remains in the hands of the king, who is its 
fole interpreter. His authority fuperfedes every other decifion. 
The trials of the Candians are {ummary; and their punifh- 
ments, unlefs the king interpofes, immediate. Their capital 
punifhments are always attended with fome circumftances of 
aggravation ; fuch as having the criminal dafhed to pieces by 
elephants, pounding him in a large mortar, or impaling him 
ona ftake. Imprifonment is a fpecies of punifhment never 
inflifited on a Candian; and every fpecies of confinement 
conveys ideas peculiarly horrible to their imagination. The 
great fafe-guard of juflice among the Candians is the natural 
mildnefs and honefty of their difpofitions, in which they ex- 
cel all other Indians. The Candians, precluded from inter- 
courfe with foreign countries, and proud of immemorial in- 
dependence, might be fuppofed to enjoy amidit their native 
mountains and woods, a hfe of tranquillity and happinefs, 
not to be found among thofe bufy nations, that are inflamed 
by luxury and agitated with the thirft of gain. But this is 
far from being the cafe. The oppreffion of their zovernors, 
the conftant dread uf Europeans, and the fuperftitious fears 
arifing from the nature of their climate, by which they are 
continually haunted, deprive this ifolated people of all the 
enjoyments which feem congenial to their fituation. Much 
of the gloom that overhangs the minds of the Candians ori- 
ginated with the oppreflive exactions and deftru€tive inroads 
of the Dutch. It 1s to be hoped, fays Captain Percival, 
that our countrymen, by a generous and well regulated po- 
licy, will fpeedily diminifh their fourees of unhappinefs. 

Percival’s 
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Percival’s Account of the Ifland of Ceylon, 4to, 1805. 
Sce Crynon, r% 
Canby, the capital of the king of Candy's dominions and 
the royal refidence, is fituated in the diltrict of Tatanour, in 
the midit of lofty and Qeep hills covered with thick jungle, 
The narrow and difficult paffes, by which it is approached, are 
interfe&ted with thick hedges of thorn 4 and hedges of the 
fame fort are drawn round the hills in the vicinity of Candy, 
like lines of circumvallation. The only paffage through 
thefe is by gates of the fame materials, called by the natives 
Caravetties,”’ and{o contrived as tobe drawn up and let down 
by ropes. When the Candians are obliged to retreat within 
thefe barriers, they cut the ropes, and then it is impoffible to 
force a paflage except by burning down the gates, which, 
from their green ftate, and the conflant annoyance of the 
enemy, aa prove an enterprife of fome time and difficulty. 
Thefe hedge-rows form the chief fortifications of Candy. 
The river Malivagonga alfo nearly furrounds the hill on 
which it ftands: the river is here broad, rocky, and rapid ; 
a very flri@t guard is kept on it, and every one who pafles 
or repaffes is clofely watched and examined. Although the 
caravetty nearelt Candy has a rampart or breaft-work, on 
which fome of their artillery is occafionally mounted, it 
could make but a feeble refiltance to the approach of a regu- 
lar army ; fo that Candy is indebted for its principal forti- 
fications to nature. The city itfelf is a mean and miferable 
place, furrounded by a mud wall of no ftrength. Our 
chief knowledge of this city is derived from the embafly of 
general Macdowal, deputed to the king of Candy by gover- 
nor North, in the year 1800, of which captain Percival has 
iven a journal, in an appendix to his account of Ceylon: 
Eat the information thus obtained mutt neceffarily be imper- 
fe& ; as the ambaffador and his fuite were admitted only 
by torch-light, and always retired before break of day. 
From what they coud obferve the city confifts of a long 
ftraggling flreet built on the declivity of a hill, about two 
miles long, with leffer ftreets branching off on both fides: 
the houfes were mean and low, chiefly of mud, but their 
foundations wereraifedabout 5 feet above the levelof the ftreet, 
fo that they appeared lofty to paflengers. The reaion of this 
mode of conitruétion is to enable the king to hold his affemblies 
of the people, and to have his elephant or buffalo fights in the 
ftreet without interfering with the houfes. Some of the 
honfes at the upper end of the ftreet, belonging to the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, are tiled and white-wafhed. When the 
king paffes along the {ftreet, none of the inhabitants are 
allowed to appear before their houfes or in the paths on a 
level with them, as this would be attended with the heinous 
indecorum of placing a fubject higher than the prince de- 
feended of the fun. At the upper end of this {treet 
fiands the palace, built of a kind of cheenan- or cement 
perfe&tly white, and containing a great number of rooms, 
the walls of which are painted in a grotefque manner, and 
covered with infcriptions: in one room is a_ gigantic 
figure of brais of Buddou in a fitting pofture, with two 
fmaller ones at his feet. The palace is furrounded with high 
ftone walls, confiiting of two fquares, one within the 
other. In the inner of thefe, to which there is accefs by a 
large arched gateway, are the royal apartments, where the 
court is held, and audiences are given. The hall of audience, 
or flate-room, is a long viranda, with alternate arches and 
pillars along its fides, fomewhat refembling the aifle of a 
church. At the ifarther end of this hall is placed a kind of 
platform or throne, covered with a carpet and furrounded 
with iteps, where the king fits in ftate. His feet, and the 
lower part of his body are concealed from view by a {mall 
partition in front, On occafion of general Macdowal’s re- 


ception, the courtiers were feen below the arches on each 
fide of the hall, fome proftrate, others fitting in filence and 
crofs-legved, The king was drefled in a robe of fine muflin, 
embroidered with gold, drawn clofe in feveral folds round 
the wait, and flowing from thence down like a lady’s gown. 
His arms were bare from the elbows downwards. On his 
fingers were many broad rings fet with precious flones of 
different forts, and a number of gold:chains were fufpended 
round his neck over a {tiff frilled piece of muflin refembling 
Queen Elizabeth’s ruff. His head was covered with a tur- 
ban of muflin fpangled with gold, and furmounted by a 
crown of gold, by which he is dittinguifhed from all the 
other Afiatic princes. Round his waitt was a rich fafh, 
from which was fufpended a fhort curved dagger or fabre, 
with the handle richly ornamented. and the feabbard of 
gold fillagree-work. During the conference, which Jafted 
three hours, rofe-water was frequently fprinkled round from 
curioufly wrought veflels of gold ; and perfumes were handed 
about on falvers of gold and (ilver fillagree-work. To one 
propofal made on this occafion, viz. that leave might be 
given to make a road, and to open a communication from 
Trincomalee to Columbo through the territories of the king 
a little north of Candy, he peremptorily refufed to accede ; 
but he expreffed his decided averfion from any intercourfe or 
connexion exifting between his fubjeéts and the Europeans ; 
profeffing at the fame time a defire to live on amicable terms 
with the Britifh, whofe power he acknowledged to be far 
fuperior to that of the Dutch. On January 3rft, 1803, 
general Macdowal began his march with a confiderable force 
into the Candian territory, and on the 2oth of February, af- 
ter encountering many difficulties, arrived at Candy. The 
king and his chief adigar precipitately withdrew, after hav- 
ing fet fire to the palace andthe temples. The Britifh troops 
foon extinguifhed the fire, and took poffeflion of the city. 
Although the Candians foon afterwards appeared im confi- 
derable force, they were quickly difperfed after a dreadful 
flanghter. Before the Britifh general left Candy, he adopted 
various meafures to fecure his new conquefts. After fome 
time, viz. in June, 1803, when it was thought tranquillity 
was eftablifhed, and in the midft of a truce, Candy was at- 
tacked by the natives under the command of the firit adigar; 
and the commanding officer, whofe troops were become un- 
fit for duty by the ficknefs that prevailed among them, was 
under a neceflity of capitulating, and of evacuating the fort, 
under a folemn itipulation that the garrifon fhould be allowed 
to proceed, with arms and ammunition, and without molef- 
tation to Trincomalee, and that the fick fhould alfo be taken 
care of. In defiance of this agreement, after the command- 
ing officer left the fort, all the Englith foldiers who accom- 
panied him were treacheroufly murdered. Shortly after 
this maflacre, the king of Candy, finding that the Britith 
force on the ifland was weak, determined to attack our forts 
on the coaft; but all his efforts were ineffeGtual; and the 
Britifh fettlements were foon reftored to fecurity. Candy, 
or Kandi, lies in the centre of the country, So miles diftant 
from Columbo, and about 160 miles from Trincomalee. N. 
lat. 7° 18’. E. long. 80° 46’. 

Canny, in {peaking of Sugar, denotes a preparation of 
that fubftance, made by melting, and cryftallizing it fix or 
feven times over, to render it hard and tranfparent. See 
SuGak. 

Canpy-tuft, in Botany. See Ineris. 

CANDYBA, in Ancient Geography, one of the moft con- 
fiderable towns of Afia Minor in Lycia, which, according 
to Steph. Byz. derived its name from Candybus, fon of 
Deucalion. 

CANDYING, denotes an operation in Pharmacy, as 
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well as Confe@ionary: thofe fimples which are preferved in 
fubltance by boiling in fugar being faid to be candied: 
though the performance of it is now transferred to the con- 
fectioner from the apothecary, to whom it originally be- 
longed. i 

CANDYS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia; in 
Media. Ptolemy. 

CANE, in Botany. See Anunno Bambos, or Bamboo. 

Cane, fuger. See Saccuarum. 

Cane, in Commerce, the fame with reed, called among 
botanifts anunpo, which fee. 

Canes make a confiderable article in commerce. 
are imported two forts, viz. cwalking and rattan canes. 

Canes, walking, are faid by Bradley to be joints of the 
roots of a fort of reed, called canna Indica. This plant 
fhoots in joints of about three or iour feet long, near the 
furface of the ground, and at every knot produces great 
numbers of fibres, by which it receives its nourifhment. 
Whe joints are made ftraight by the fire, which occafions 
thofe fhades or clouds frequently feen in them. Bradley 
thinks the cane-tree might be propagated here by plant- 
ing fome of the roots with their knots in artificial bogs, 
&c. 

Canes may be flained like tortoife-fhell, by a mixture of 
aqua fortis and oil of vitriol laid on them at feveral times over 
live coals, to caufe it to penetrate the deeper, and afterwards 
giving them a glofe with a little foft wax, and a dry cloth. 
Boyle. 

Canets, ratlan, area fmaller fort brought from China, 
Japan, and Sumatra, very tough ; which being [plit, are ufed 
for making of cane chairs. ‘hey are the produce of a reed 
called rattang Malabarica miaor, or lefler rattan. The f{pe- 
cific name is rotang, whence rattan, and in the Malayan lan- 
guage fignifies a ilaff or walking ittick. Thefe when dry, 
being ftruck againit each other, will give fire, and are ufed 
accordingly in iome places in licusof flint and iteel. Being 
twifted together they make cordage of them. The Chinefe 
and Japanefe veffels are {aid to have their cables made of them, 
which are lefs liable to rot in the water than hemp. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 244, p. 326, and N° 267, p. 717. See Cas 
LAMUS. 

The canes, or canas, in the jurifdiGion of Guayaquil ia 
South America, are remarkable for both their length and 
thickuefs, and the water contained in their tubes. Their ufual 
length is between 6 and 8 teifes; and the largeft do not ex- 
ceed 6 inches in diameter. ‘lhe wood or fide of the tube is 
about 6 lines in diameter 5 fo that when the cane is opened, 
it forms a board near 14 foot in breadth; and, therefore, it 
will not appear ftrange that houfes thould be conftruéted of 
fuch materia's. From the time of their firft appearance, 
till they attain their full perfe&tion, when they are either 
cut down, or of themfelves begin to’ dry, moft of their 
tubes contain a quantity of water, with this remarkable diffe- 

ence, that at full moon they are entirely, or very nearly, full, 
and with the decreafe of the moon, the water ebbs, till at the 
conjusiction little or none is to be found. During its decreafe, 
the water appears turbid; but about the time of full moon, 
it is clear as cryftal. ‘Tbe water is found to be an.excellent 
prefervative againit the ill confequence of any bruifes ; at 
leaf it is drunk by all who come from the mountains, where 
fuch accidents are unavoidable. The canes, being cut, are 
left to dry, or, as they fay, to be cured; whence fey ac- 
quire fuch a degree of ftrength, that they ferve for rafters, 
beams, floorings, or even mafts for balzas. Ships which load 
with cacoa are alfo cieled with them, to preferve the timber 
from the great heat of that fruit. They are alfo ufed as 
poles for litters, and in a variety of other ways, Juan and 
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209. 
S sanigihthe tk See Reep. 

Cant, Indian. See Canna. 

- Cane-apple, in Natural Hifory, a name given by the com- 
mon people of Ireland to the arbutus, or ftrawberry-treé. 
See Arbutus. 

Cane, Canna, along meafure, frequent in Italy, Spain, 
and the fouth parts of France; of greater or lefs length, 
according to the places where it is ufed. It is called by the 
Latins calamus, and in f{cripture a reed. 

At Naples, the canna is equal to feven feet 3% inches, 
Englith meafure ; the canna of ‘Thouloufe, and the Upper 
Languedoc, is equal to the vara of Arragon, and contains 
five feet 83 inches; at Montpellier, in Provence, Dau- 
phiné, and the Lower Languedoc, to fix Englifh feet 54 
inches. 

Cane, in Ancient Geography, a port-town of Arabia Felix, 
attributed by Ptolemy to the Adramites, who formed a 
clafs of the Sabzans.—Alfo, a promontory near this town, 
on the Red Sea.—Alfo, a promontory of Afia minor, near 
the Caicus. 

Cane, in Geography, a river of Hindooftan, which runs 
into the Jumnah, 20 miles S.E. of Corah. 

Cane, in Rural Economy, a term fometimes ufed to fignify 
a hollow place where water ftands. It alfo implies a wood of 
alder, or other aquatic trees, in a moult boggy fituation. 

CANEA, in Geography, a maritime town of the ifland 
of Candia, or Crete, fituate at the eaftern extremity of a 
large bay, ow the north fide of the ifland, and fuppofed to 
have been built on the fite of Cydonia, a‘flourifhing city of 
ancient Crete, although no veftige of ancient edifices be now 
perceived. Canea, aiter refifting the efforts of the Ottoman 
army confifting of 60,000 men for 50 days, during which 
fiege the Turks are faid to have loft 25,000, was compelled 
to capitulate in the year 1645. Although it is much lefs 
extenfive than Candia, the capital, it is the moft populous 
and the molt trading town of the whole ifland. In this 
place are reckoned upwards of 4000 Turks, 2 or 3 thoufand 
Greeks, 150 Jews, 4 French houfes, and fome Italian houfes, 
which latter are under the proteétion of the emperor of Ger- 
many, or the republic of Ragufa. The form of its build- 
ings refembles that of the houfes of the Eaft: in lieu of 
roofs, inclined and forming a ridge, they have a flat covering 
without tiles or flates, and conttituting a terrace : moft of 
them have only one ftory. The ftreets are laid out by the 
line ; fome of them are tolerably wide ; in the public fquares 
are fountains that. flow with an abundant ftream. The 
town is furrounded by a {trong wall and a wide ditch. It 
has but one gate on the land fide. The harbour is defended 
by batteries in a good condition. ‘To the left, on entering, 
is feen a jetty paraliel to the coaft, behind which a confider- 
able number of veffels might anehor if the bottom were 
cleanfed. The largeft are obliged to remain near the 
entrance of the harbour, expofed to the waves of a rough 
fea when the northerly winds blow with violence. If during 
thefe northerly gales, they happen to have run into it, it is 
not poflible for them to get out; but they are obliged to 
fteer for the very narrow mouth of the harbour, where the 
waves rife in heaps and frequently fo high as to clear the 
mole, and to fpread and break in the bafon. This bafon, 
through the negligence of the Turks, is choked up: it cam 
{carcely admit vefiels of 200 tons burden: the arfenal and 
fine docks which the Venetians had conftru€ted oppofite to 
the jetty are falling into ruins and unfit for ufe. In the 
environs of Canea, there are fome beautiful plains that are 
tolerably fertile and almoft entirely cuitivated ; and they 
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efent to view gardens of orange-tvees, forefts of olive trees, 
a few feattered vineyards, and fields appropriate to the cul- 
ture of wheat, barley, cotton, fefamum, maize, melous, and 
different legumes. On the welt of the town, beyond the 
little defert land of San Theodore, on which the Venetians 
had ereéted a battery for prevent a defcent on the beach, 
is fituate Platania, an extenfive, folitary, and rural walk, 
where grow {pontaneoully plane trees that excite altonith- 
ment by their fize and number, Each of thefe fupports one 
or two vine-plants, which embrace the whole compafs of the 
tree, and furnifh in abundance, without care or culture, 
grapes with large flones of an excellent quality. A fmall 
river alfo traverfes and waters this agreeable foreft. ‘The 
banks of the rivulets in the vicinity of Canea are commonly 
covered with oleanders and myrtles; anda great variety of 
trees bearing fruit, and of plants perfuming the air with their 
flowers, render the environs of this town peculiarly pleafant 
and inviting.. The famous fraxinella or dittany of Crete, 
celebrated by the ancieats, profufely clothes the rocks in 
the neighbourhood. It is collected by the peafants and 
formed into {mall bundles, and brought to the markets of 
Canea and other towns, where it is much elteemed for its 

ermanent odour and other virtues that are afcribed to it, 

ut the mott ufeful productions, and thofe which yield the 
chief revenue of the town and pachalik of Canea, are the 
olive-trees, that yield a great quantity of fruit, from which 
is expreffed an oil, forming an important branch of the com- 
merce of Candia; although it is here badly manufactured : 
the inhabitants being ignorant of the art of refining it, and 
rendering it agreeable to the taille. It is purchafed by the 
Europeans only for their foap-houfes and manufactories. 
At Canea there are 20 foap houfes, which employ the oils 
of the provinces of Kiffamos, Sclino, and Cidonia ; and thefe 
are fo plentiful, that the French houfes eftablifhed in this 
town difpatched to Marfeilles, during the year of the gather- 
ing and the following, to the value of from one to two millions 
of French livres. About a quarter of a league to the eal 
of Canea is a rifing ground, leading to calcareous hills, 
which advance into the fea and form a peninfula terminated 
by Cape Melecca. Among thefe hills on a beautiful fitua- 
tion lies the monaftery of the ‘ Trinity,’’ which is inhabited 
by a great number of friars, all of whom almoft apply 
themfelves to the culture of the land. In the environs of 
the monattery are fome fuperb. orchards of olive-trees, a few 
vineyards, and ficlds deftined to the cultivation of different 
fpecies of corn. Here are alfo' many bees and a great num- 
ber of goats and fheep. In the garden was feen a ricinus 
or palma Chrifti planted twelve years ago, which indicated 
by its vigour that molt of the plants of the warmett climates 
might be introduced into this ifland. Further towards the 
cape lies the monaltery of “ St. John.” In the vicinity of 
Canea are huts erected for the accommodation of perfons 
infeGied with the leprofy, who are prohibited from all inter- 
courfe with healthful perfons, and who fubfift on the pro- 
duce of a {mall garden adjoining to their cottage, or poultry 
they rear, and on the alms of paflengers. On the edge alfo 
of the road that leads to the only gate which Canea has on 
the land fide, are expofed the bodies of criminals, who have 
undergone the terrible punifhment of empalement. They 
are ranged on each fide of the road; and in this dreadful 
rank are feen men whofe bodies are longitudinaily tranfpierced 
by a flake, fome dead, others expiring : fome {moking their 
pipe with as much fangfroid as if they were fittiag on 
cufhions, railing at the Europeans, and living as long as 
24 hours, in the mott excruciating torments. In a field near 
Canea, Sonnini witnefled the dance, mingled with finging, 
called “* Romeca” which the prefent Greeks have. received 
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from their anceftors, and which they have preferved nearly 
with all its appendages. Canca is about 70 miles W. of 
Candia, WN. lat. 35° 28’. LE, long. 24° 15’. 

CANEBEUM, in: Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Minor in Caria, mentioned by Steph. Byz. who fays, that 
it was alfo called Cyon. } 

CANEFIELD, in Geography, a town of North Ame- 
rica, in the ftate of South Carolina ; 6 miles N.N.W. of 
Queenborough. 

CANELLA, in Botany. Murray Syh. Veg. 443. 
Schreb. 817. Willd. 942. Gart. 486. Vent. 3. p. 160. 
(Winterania, Lion. gen. 598. Jufl. p. 263. Winterana, 
Lam. [lutt. pl. 399. Venterane, Bof. nouv. dict.) Gen. 
Ch. Ca/. one-leafed, deeply divided into three lobes; lobes 
roundith, concave, permanent. Cor. Petals five, longer than 
the calyx, oblong; nectary pitcher-fhaped, the length of 
the petals. Stam. Filaments none; anthers twenty-one 5 
(fixteen, Schreb. from 12 to 20. Gert.) linear, parallel, 
adhering longitudinally to the outfide of the neétary. 
Pift, Germ. fuperior, within the netary, egg-fhaped, three- 
celled ; flyle cylindrical, the length of the neétary ; itige 
mas two or three, blunt, convex, wrinkled. Berry three- 
celled, one or two of the cells generally abortive. Sveds 
two, roundifh-kidney-fhaped. Eff. Ch. Calyx three-lobed. 
Corolla five petalled ; anthers adhering to a pitcher-fhaped 
nectary. Berry three-celled. 

Sp. C. alba. Cluf. exot. lib. 4. cap. 4. Swartz in Linn. 
Tranfac. vol. i. tab. 8. Woodville Med. Bot. p. 318. tab. 
117. (C. peruana, and C. tubis minoribus alba, Bauh. pin. 
p- 409. 2, 3, and 4. Park theat.1551. C.cubane, Johnf. 
dendr. 165. C.cinnamomea, Pluk, phyt. tab. 160. f.7. 
C. winterana, Gert. fru@t. tab. 77. fig.2.) Aree. Stem 
from 10 to 50 feet high, ftraight, branched only at the top 3° 
bark whitith; branches ereé, not {preading. Leaves petioled, 
alternate, but not regularly, oblong, acuminate, entire, thick, 
dark green, fhining. Flowers in terminal, compound corymbs, 
violet, {mall, feléom opening ; lobes. of the calyx roundifh, 
concave, incumbent, {mooth, membranous ; petals concave, 
ere&t, thick, deciduous. Berry globular, flefhy, f{mooth, 
black. Seeds fixed to the central angle of the cells, regularly 
two in each cell, but ove or two cells are generally abortive, 
and fometimes only one difcernible, of different fhapes, ac- 
cording to-the number of abortive germs and cells, always 
black, {mooth, and fhining. Swartzand Gert. ‘The whole 
tree 1s very aromatic, and when it is in bloffom perfumes the 
whole neighbourhood. The flowers dried and foftened again 
in warm water have a fragrant odour, nearly approaching to 
that of mufk. The leaves have a frong fmell of laurel. The 
berries have a faint aromatic tafte and {mell, and are greedily 
eaten by the white-b<llied and bald-pate pigeons (Columba 
janaicenfis and leucocephala), who acquire from them that pe- 
culiar flavour which is fo much admired. Its bark, which in 
tafte is moderately. warm, aromatie, and bitterifh, and has an 
agreeable fmell, refembling that of cloves, was formerly a 
common ingredient in the food and drink of the Caraibs, and 
at prefent is a neceffary addition to the meagre pot of the 
negroes. It is brought to Europe in long quills, which are 
about three quarters of an inch in diameter, fomewhat thicker 
than cinnamum, and both externally and internally of a 
whitthh or hight brown colour, with a yellowifh hue, and 
commonly intermixed with thicker pieces, which are proba- 
bly obtained from the trunk of the tree. Its virtues are 
extracted moft powerfully by proof fpirit. It has long 
fuperfeded the ufe of the Cortex winteranus, with which i¢ 
was confounded, firft by John Bauhin, and afterwards by 
Linneus, who, in the firft edition of the Species Plantarum, 
united the two, plants under the name of dauvrus winterana, 

but 
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but in the enfuing editions made it a diflin& genus, and 
called it qwinterania. ‘The true codex winteranus brovghbt 
by captain Winter from the ftraits of Magellan in the latter 
end of the 16th century, and deferibed by Clufius, was, in 
confequence of this miftake, very rare, and imperfeétly 
known in Europe for nearly a century, but has been recently 
brought again to light by the late Dr. Fothergill, with the 
affiflance of the late Dr. Solander. See Winrera aroma- 
tica. 

The bark of canella alba, which has been received into 
the London and Edinburgh Pharmacopeias, infteadof the 
old bark of Winter, has been fuppofed to poffefs confiderable 
medicinal virtues, and to be an ufeful medicine in the feurvy 
and fome other complaints; but is now confidered merely 
as an aromatic, and is chiefly employed for the purpofe of 
correcting, and rendering lefs difagreeable, the more power- 
ful and naufeous drugs. It is, therefore, an ingredient in 
the Pulv. Aloet. Pharm. Lond. and in the Tinétura amara, 
Vinum amarum, Vinum rhei, &c. of the Pharm. Edinb. See 
Swartz’s Botanical Hiftory of the Canella Alba, in the 
TranfaGtions of the Linnwan. Society, vol.i. p.g6. t. 2. 
p- 318. and Woodville’s Medical Botany, vol. ii. p. 318. 
This tree is too tender to live in England out of a ftove. 
It may be raifed from frefh feeds procured from the Welt 
Indies, but is not readily propagated either by layers or 
cuttings. 

CaNneELLA, in Geography, formerly called the kingdom of 
Cota, a large diftriét of the ifland of Ceylon, containing a 
great number of cantons, principally occupied by the Dutch, 
and famous for the quantity of cinnamon, which it pro- 
duces. It has feveral towns, forts, and harbours, on the 
eoaft. The interior is inhabited by the natives, and it has 
rich mines of rubies, fapphires, topazes, cats-eyes, and other 
precious ftones. 

Cane.ta Alba. The canella of the Materia Medica, is 
the inner bark of the canella, (which fee)ase y common tee in 
the Wett Indies. This bark is brought over in long quills, 
much thicker than cinnamon, {mooth, and brittle, and of a 
white or whitifh yellow colour. To the tafte it is ex- 
tremely pungent, and fomewhat bitter, and isnot very grate- 
ful. It yields its fentible qualities both to water and {pirit, 
and has the common chemical chara@ers of all the aromatic 
barks On account of its extreme pungency it is feldom ufed. 

CANELLI, a town of Piedmont, in the county of Afti; 
y2 miles $.S.E. of Aiti. 

CANELOS, a town of Portugal, in the province of Tra- 
Jos-Montes; 5 miles N.N.E. of Lamego. 

CANEM, or Kanem, a name fometimes given to the 
country of Africa, called Bornou, which fee. See alfo 
KaANEM. 

CANENTELOS, or Carantronus, Charento, in Ancient 
Geography, a river of Gallia Aquitaniz. Ptolemy. 

CANENTES, in Natural Hiftory, a name ufled by fome 
-of the older writers for a fpecies ‘of foffil fheil not known 
to us in its recent ftate, but defcribed by Klein under the 
name of the tududus marinus concameratus, and by other of 
the late authors under thofe of poly:halamium and ortho- 
Le7 ALCS. 

CANEPHORE, Kay Poros, from xine, a reed, and Qepy, 
IT bear, in Antiquity, were two virgins of quality at Athens 
kept in Minerva’s temple in the Acropolis, who at the 
feait of the Panathenza, carried bafkets on their heads with 
fomething fccret or myfterious therein, and delivered to them 
by the prieitefs. The bafkets were ufually crowned with 
flowers, myrtles, &c.—Tre canephore, in thefe ceremonies, 
always marched the firft, the prieft next, and the choir of 
mulic followed. i 


tioned by Lepechin in his travels through Siberia. 
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The learned are at variance about the contents of the baf- - 
kets borne by the canephorz. Some will have it, that 
neither they, nor the prieftefs herfelf, knew what was in 
them. Others conjecture that they contained the things 
necefflary for facrifice, &c. 

There were alfo canephorz in the ceremonies of Ceres and 
Bacchus. Thofe in the Bacchanalia carried golden bafkete, 
in which were divers forts of firlt fruits, &c. Among an- 
cient monuments, we find mention of divers figures of cane- 
phore. In that famous cornelian, called Michael Angelo’s 
ring, there are three canephore with their bafkets on their 
heads. 

The appellation canephore was alfo given to virgins at 
Athens, when becoming marriageable, they prefented cer- 
tain bafkets full of little curiofities to Diara, in order to 
dala leave to quit her train, and change their ftate of 
ife. 

CANEPHORIA wasa ceremony, which made part of a 
feaft celebrated by the Athenian virgins on the eve of their 
marriage day. ‘The canephoria, as praétifed at Athens, 
confifled in this; that the maid, conduéted by her father 
and mother, went to the temple of Minerva ; carrying with 
her a bafket full of prefents, to engage the goddefs to make 
the marriage happy: or rather, as the fcholiaft of Theoeri- 
tus has it, the bafket was intended as a kind of honourable 
amends made to that goddefs, the protectrefs of virginity, 
for abardoning her party ; or it was a ceremony to appeafe 
her wrath. 

CANEPHORUS, in Botany, (xasnQopo;, bafket-bearing, 
fo called from the fhape of its compound flowers.) Juff. 208. 
Willd. 356. Bofc. nouv. dic. Ciafs and order, pentandria 
monogynia. Nat. Ord. rubiacee, Julf. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth common tubular, toothed, in- . 
clofing from three to fix feffile flowers on a chaffy receptacle ; 
perianth partial, five or fix-cleft. Cor. monopetalous, bell- 
fhaped, five or fix-cleft. Stam. Filaments none; anthers 
five or ‘fix, oblong. Pif. Stigma two-cleft. Fruit pea- 
fhaped, inferior, two-feeded. Juff. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx common tubular, toothed, many-flowered. 
Perianth five or fix-cleft. Corolla bell-fhaped, five or fix- 
cleft. Fruit inferior, two-feeded. Willd. 

Sp. 1. C. axillaris, Lam. Ill. Pl. 151. fig. 1. Leaves 
roundifh, egg-fhaped; flowers folitary, axillary.’ T.eaves 
oppolite, narrowing into fhort petioles, entire. 2. C. capi- 
tata, Lam. Illuft. Pl. 151. fig. 2. Leaves lanceolate ; 
flowers terminal, aggregate, involucred.” Leaves oppotite, 
nearly feffile; entire. F/owers three or four together; 
leaflets of the involucre numerous, briftle-fhaped. Both 
fpecies found by Commerfon in the ifland of Madagafcar. 

CANES, in Egypt and other Eaftera countries, a poor 
fort of buildings for the reception of ftrangers and travellers. 
People are accommodated in thefe with a room at a fmall 
price, but with no other neceflaries ; fo that, excepting the 
room, there are no greater accommodations in thefe houfes 
than in the deferts, but that there is a market near. 

Canes Venatici, in Aftronomy, the Grey-hounds, two new 
contftellations, firlt eftabiithed by Hevelius, between the tail 
of the Great Bear, and Bootes’ arm, above, the Coma Bere- 
nices. The firtt is called A/erion, being that next the Bear’s 
tail: ‘the other Chara. They comprehend 23 ftars, of which 
Tycho only obferved two. Inthe Britifh catalogue they 
are 25. 

CANESCENS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Apis men- 
This 
infect is hoary, fnovt incurved, horny, proje&ting from a 
conic veficle: abdomen with obfcure -blotches. Inhabits 
near the Cafpian fea. 
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Cannscrns, a fpecies of Canrnarts found in 
Saxony. ‘The thorax is yellow: fternum and elytra obfcure 
cinerecous. Schall. 

Canescens, in Lchihyolooy, a (pecies of Coamrovon that 
inhabits South America and India. The tail of this fith is 
bifid: firlt and feewnd ray of the dorfal fin fpinous, the third 
very long ; mouth bidentated. Gmel. Linn, Syft, &c. Fi 
gured by Seba, v. 3. pl. a5. 

Canescens, in Orniiholovy, a fpecies of Moracitna, that 
inhabits New Holland, the plumage of which is hoary-brown 
above, and white beneath ; head black ; front ltreaked with 
white; breaft and vent lineated with black; {pot on the 
wings, and edge of the tail-feathers at the bafe tawny. 
Called by late writers the Van Diemen’s warbler. 

CANET, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Eaftern Pyrenées; 5 miles E. of Perpignan.— 
Alfo, a town of France, in the department of Herrault ; 10 
miles $.I.. of Lodeve. 

CANETE. See Cacware. 

CANETHUM, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of 
Greece in Becotia.—Alfo a place of Greece, in the ifland of 
Eubea. 

CANETO, in Geography, a town of the duchy of Man- 
tua, feated on the river Oglio; 20 miles W. of Mantua. 
Nit 0° se", » Ee long. 10° 4s", 

CANEVAS, Fr. an outline fora poet or mufician to 
colour. The French chiefly ufe the term in writing words 
to favourite airs in a ballet; which, after being danced to 
inftruments, is impreffed more deeply in the memory of the 
audience by being fung. ‘The word feems to be ufed with 
more propriety when applied to a flow and pathetic air, left 
by the compofer, as a mere {ketch for the finger to grace 
and embellifh. See Canrantte. 

CANFRANG, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Arra- 
gon, 3 leagues N. of Jaca. 

CANGA, called by the Portuguefe Cancua, and in 
China Cha, in the Chinefe Police, a wooden clog or collar 
borne on the neck, by way of punifhment for divers of- 
fences. 

The canga is compofed of two pieces of wood notched, to 
receivethecriminal’s neck, and this frame of wood has alfo two 
fmall holes for the hands of the offender. The load lies on 
his -fhoulders, and is more or lefs heavy according to the 
quality of his offence. Some cangas weigh 200 pounds; 
but moft of them from 50 to 60 pounds. It is a kind of per- 
manent and ambulatery pillory, which the culprit is fometimes 
fentenced to wear for weeks or for months. The duration of 
this punifhment for having broken the peace, or difturbed a 
family, or for being a notorious gambler, is generally three 
months. Although he is fuffered to walk about, or ftationed 
for a certaimfpace of time either in fome public fquare, or at 
the gate of a city oratemple, and occafionally to reft under this 
heavy and degrading burden ; yet if the offender is thought 
by the fubordinate officer of the civil magiltrate to have relted 
too long, he is beaten with a whip made of leather thongs 
till he mfes. ‘The mandarins condemn to the canga. When 
the time of his puntfhment ts expired, he is again brought 
before the mandarin, who exhorts him in a friendly manner 
to amend, frees him from the canga, and difcharges him af- 
ter he has received twenty heavy blows. 

CANGANTL, promontory of, in Ancient Geegraphy. See 
Cancant. r ; 

CANGAREE, in Geegraphy, a river of America, in 
South Carolina, formed by the union of the Saluda and 
Tyger: about 5 miles N.W. from Columbia. 

CANGE, Cuarves Du Freswe Du, in Biography, an 
eminent ling uilt and antiquary, was born in 1010, at Amiens, 
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where, after attending the bar for fome time at Paris, he 
devoted himfelf to the fludy of the learned language &, and 
of ancient and modern hiftory. In 1645, he obtained the 
polt of treafurer of France; and continued at Amiens, blend- 
ing literary avocations with the fun¢tions of his office, till 
a peftilence, which prevailed in his native city, in 1665, 
obliged him to remove to Paris, where he enjoyed peculiar 
advantages for the profecution of his fludies. Here he wa 


held in high eftimation for his extenfive learning, for th 
modefty and ditlidence with which he always expreffed himn- 
{elf concerning his own talents and literary performances, 


and for the condefcenfion and aflability, which eminently 
diltinguifhed his focial intercourfe, After having enjoyed, 
for 50 yeare, without intermiffion, a good flate of health, 
he was f{eized, in 1688, with a retention of urine, which, in 
a few months, terminated his life. OF his learned works, 
which were numerous, the following are the principal; viz. 
** Hiftory of the Empire of Conftantinople under the French 
Emperore,” Paris, 1657, fol. * Hiltory of St. Louis, King 
of France, by the Sieur de Jonville, illuftrated with new 
Remarks and hiltorical Differtations, &c.’’ Paris, 1668, 
fol. “ Joannes Cinnamus’s Six Books of the Hiflory of 
the Affaivs of John and Manual Comnenus, Gr. and Lat. 
with hiltorical. aud philofophical Notes, &c.’’: Paris, 1670, 
fol. ‘ A Memoir vpon the Plan of a new Colle&tion of 
the Hiltorians of France,’’. inferted in Le Long’s Biblip- 
theque Hiftorique de la France.”’ ‘* Gloffarium ad Scrip- 
tores medigz et infime Latinitatis, &c.’? Paris, 1678, 3 
vols, fol. ; Francof. 1681 and 1710, 3 vols. fol. ; reprinted 
in 1733, by the Benedidtines of St. Maur, and augmented 
with 4 new volumes by the abbé Carpentier. To this work 
Du Cange owes his chief reputation. It is of fingular ufe 
to thofe who ftudy the writings and records of the middle 
ages, and abounds with many interefting and amufing anec- 
dotes. ‘ Cyrilli, Philoxeni, alterumque Veterum, Gloflaria, 
Latino-Greca et Graco-Latina,” 1679, fol. ‘* Hittoria 
Byzantina, duplici Commentario illuftrata, &c.’’ Paris, 1680, 
fol. containing the genealogies of the emperors of Conftan- 
tinople, and an accurate defcription of the ftate of that city 
under thefe emperors. ‘* Joannis Zonare Annales ab Ex- 
ordio Mundi ad Mortem Alexii Comneni, &c.’’ Paris, 1686, 
2 vols. fol. ‘* Gloffarium ad Scriptores mediz et infime 
Grecitatis ; accedit Appendix ad Gloflarium mediz et in- 
fime Latinitatis, una cam brevi etymologico linguze Galliz 
ex utroque Gloffario,”’ Paris, 1658, 2 vols. fol. .** Chro- 
nicon Pafchale a Mundo condito ad Heraclii Imperatoris 
annum vigefimum,”’ Paris, 168g, fol. Whilft this work 
was in the prefs, the learned author died ; and it was com- 
pleted and publithed by M. Baluze.. His MSS., whieh 
were numerous, are preferved in the king’s library. Gen. 
Dié. Nouv. Di&. Hiftor. 

CANGI, Crana1, or Cancant, in Ancient Geography, a 
people of Britain, concerning whofe iituation antiquarians 
have been much perplexed. Camden difcovered fome traces 
of them in many different and diftant places, as in Somerfet- 
fhire, Wales, Derbyfhire, and Chefhire;:and others have 
found as plain veltiges of them in Devorfhire, Dorfethhire, 
Effex, Wiltfhire, &c. Mr. Baxter, (Gloff. Brit. p. 73, &c.) 
feems to have difcovered the true caufe of this perplexity, 
by obferviag that the Cangi, or Ceangi, were not a diftin@ 
nation feated in one particular place, but fuch of the youth 
of many different nations as were employed in pafiurage, in 
feeding the flocks and herds of their refpetive tribes. Al- 
moft all the ancient natives of Britain had their Ceangi, the 
keepers of their flocks and herds, who ranged about the 
country in great numbers, as they were invited by the feafon, 
and plenty of paiture for their cattle. Hence we find traces of 
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their name in many different parts of Britain; but chiefly 
in thofe parts which were beit adapted to palturage. ‘Thefe 
Ceangi of the different Britifh nations, naturally brave, and 
rendered ftill more hardy by their way of life, were con- 
{tantly armed for the protection of their flocks from wild 
beafts; and thefe arms they occafionally employed in the 
defence of their country and their liberty. 

CANGIAGIO, or Camsiaso, Luca, called Lucuet- 
TO, in Biography, one of the moft eminent of the Genoefe 
painters, was born at Oneglia, near Genoa, in 1527, and, 
being of a volatile difpofition, was laid under reftraint by his 
father, who was his teacher in the art of painting. At the 
age of 17, he was employed in painting the front of a houfe 
in frefeo ; but whilft he was commencing his work, fome 
Florentine painters who were a¢tually engaged, conceived 
him to be a mere grinder of colours, and when he took up 
his pallet and pencils, they wifhed to have prevented his 
proceeding with it, left he fhould fpoil the work. However, 
after a few ftrokes of his pencil, they were convinced of 
their miftake, and refpe€ted his fingular abilities. In the 
exercife of his art, he was uncommonly expeditious and 
rapid, and as he worked equaily well with both hands, his 
performances were numerous and fpeedily executed. Of 
Cangiagio it is remarked, that he practifed three different 
modes of painting at three different periods of his life. His 
firft manner was gigantic and unnatural, which he corrected, 
in confequence of the remouttrances of his friend Aleffi, 
the celebrated archite&t, for his beft ftyle, in forming which 
he confulted nature with attention, and digefted bis thoughts 
in fketches, before he began to paint. His third manner 
was diftinguifhed by a more rapid execution, to which he 
recurred in order to make more ample provifion for his 
wife and family. The death of his wife was followed by a 
violent paffion for her filter, to whom he committed the care 
of his children. With a view of obtaining a difpenfation 
from pope Gregory XIII., he took a journey to Rome, in 
1576, and enforced his requeft by prefenting two pictures 
to his holinefs. ‘The pope, however, infifted that he fhould 
difmifs his fifter-in-law from his houfe. After this unfuc- 
cefsful application, he profecuted the exercife of his profef- 
fion at or near Genoa, and performed fome admirable works 
in the convent of St. Bartholomew of the Armenians. He 
was afterwards invited by Philip [I. to adorn the Efcurial ; 
and he complied with the invitation, in hopes of interelting 
this powerful monarch in favour of his unallowed and dif- 
quieting paffion. But the king’s courtiers deterred him 
from communicating his requeft, much as his performances 
were admired, tova prince fo religious. Thefe repeated dif- 
appointments preyed upon his mind, and brought on a lin- 
gering complaint, which terminated in his death, at the 
Efcurial, in 1585. “ A great facility of hand, fill in 
drawing, efpecially fore-fhortened figures, and fertility of in- 
vention, were the charaéteriftic excellencies of this painter ; 
but he failed in grace, fele€tion, and the truth of nature.” 
In the royal colleGtion at Paris there are a ‘ Sleeping Cu- 
pid,” as large as life, and likewife “ Judith with her At- 
tendant,’? which do honour to this mafter. In the Pem- 
broke colle@ion at Wilton, there is a pi€iure, reprefenting 
Chrift bearing his crofs, which is afcribed to Cangiagio. 
D’Argenville. Pilkington. 

CANGIAMILA, Francis, EMANUEL, canon of the 
church atePalermo, and inquifitor of the ifland of Sicily, 
where he died, in 1763, publifhed ‘* Embryologia facra, 
five de officio facerdotum, medicorum, et aliorum circa eter- 
nam parvuloram in utero exiftentium falutem,”? Palermo, 
1761, fol. By the canons of the church of Rome, it has 
Been decreed, that children may be efficacioufly baptized 
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before they are born, if the water can be made to touch 
any part of their bodies, or the membranes in which they 
are involved ; and furgeons are cautioned to fee this cere- 
mony performed, whenever, from the difficulty of the labour, 
the life of the child fhall appear to be in danger. On the other 
hand, they are admonifhed, that to open the head of a child 
before it is certainly known to be dead, with a view of pre- 
ferving the life of the mother, is to commit murder, and 
confequently not to be allowed. An abridged edition of 
this work was publifhed by the abbe Dinouart, in 1761, and 
1766, 12mo. Haller Bib. Anat. Eloy. Di&. Hitt. 

CANGIANO, in Geography, a town of Naples in the 
province of Principato Citra ; 27 miles N. of Policattro. 

CANGOXIMA, Cancoxuma, or Cocoxima, is a 
fea port on the moft fouthern verge of the ifle of Japan. It 
was the firft at which the Portuguefe landed, and they 
afterwards chofe to make it the centre of their commerce, 
on account of its advantageous fituation and commodious 
harbour. The entrance into it is, indeed, dangerous by reafon 
of a number of rocks, that lie at fome diftance from it ; on 
one of which is feated a ftrong caftle, faid to have been 
built by Ongofchio, the grandfather of the emperor Gon. 
gon, or Gonjin, with a view of fecuring the city, which is 
the key of the kingdom of Saxama, and of the whole ifland. 
At the entrance of the haven was conftruéted a fquare light- 
houfe, fituate on a very high rock, which is vifible at fea at 
the diftance of above 20 miles; and at the foot of the rock 
is a convenient road for fhipping. The quay is guarded by 
a ftone dyke, which runs into the fea, and has a ftone ram- 
part breaft-high, covered with copper. In each of 2 large 
wings built at one end of it are ftationed 500 men, who 
keep watch night and-day, to check the kings of Saxuma, 
who often revolted in order to avoid paying tribute to the 
emperors. ‘The town is watered by a river which defcends 
from the mountains into a canal formed for receiving it, and 
from thence it falls with great rapidity into the fea. On 
the fouth fide of the river is a cuitom-houfe for receiving 
duty, befides other large and fumptuous magazines belong- 
ing to the emperor. 

CANHAR, a river of Hindooftan, which runs into the 
Soane, 5 miles S.W. of Bidjigur. 

CANI, two -fmail flat iflands of Africa, in the Mediter- 
ranean, near the coalt of Tunis, fituate about 4 leagues to 
the north-north-weit of the cape Pil-loe, and very nearly in 
the middle way to cape Blanco. Thefe iflands feem to oc- 
cupy the fituation affigned by Ptolemy to his Infula Dra- 
contia. N. lat. 37° 45’. E. long. 10° 30’. 

Cant, Grotto del. See Grotto del Cani. 

CANJA, in Nautical Language, a vefiel employed on the 
Nile, and reprefented by Mr. Bruce_as commodious, fafe, 
and expeditious in failing. That which he defcribes ( Travels 
to Africa, Vol. I. p. 43.) was about 100 feet from ftem to 
ftern, with two malts, main and foremaft, and two mon- 
ftrous latine fails, the main-fail-yard being about 200 feet 
in length; about 3o feet in the beam, and about go feet in 
keel. The keel is not ftraight, but a portion of a parabola 
whofe curve is almof infenfible to the eye, but having this. 
advantageous effec in failing, that as the bed of the Nile, 
when the water becomies low, is full of fand-banks under 
water, the keel under the ftem, where the curve is greateft, 
firft {trikes upon thefe banks and is faft, but the refit of the 
veffel is afloat; fo that by the help of oars and aid of the 
ftream, furling the fails, you eafily get off; whereas, if the 
keel were ftraight, and the veifel advanced with the pref- 
fure of its immenfe main-fail, it muft remain immoyveable 
upon the bank, and be wrecked. When this veffel is pro- 
ceeding up the ftream, before the wind, the yard and fail are 
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never lowered. "The failors climb and furl it as it fonds, 
When they fhift the fail, they do it with a thick flick 
}kea quarter-ftaff, which they call a  noboot,’’ put between 
the lathing of the yard and the fail; they then twilt this 
flick round till the fail and yard turn over to the fide re- 
quired. When the veffel returns, they take out the malt, 
lay down the yards, and put by their fails, fo that the 
boat defeends like a wreck broadfide forwards ; otherwife 
being fo heavy a-loft, were fhe to touch with her flem going 
down the ftream, fhe would not fail to carry away her 
malts, and perhaps be ftaved to pieces. The cabin of this 
veffel has a very decent and agreeable dining-room, about 
20 feet fquare, with windows that have clofe and latticed 
fhutters, fo that they may be opened at pleafure in the day- 
time, and admit the freth air; but they thould be carefully 
kept fhut at night. See Plate of Ship. 

CANIADERAGO, in Geography, a lake of North 
America, in the county of Otfego or Ofwego, and ftate 
of New York. It is as large as the Ofwego lake, and 
6 miles weft of it. From this lake iffues a {tream, called 
Oaks creek, which falls into Sufquehannah river, about 5 
miles below Ofwego. ‘The beft cheefe in the flate is made 
on this creek. N. lat. 42° 43’. W. long. 75°. 

CANICODEO, éreek, & fouth-welt head-water of 'Tioga 
river in New York, which interlocks with the head-waters 
of Geneffee river, and joins Conefteo creek, 26 miles W.N.W. 
from the Painted Poft. 

CANICULA, in Jchthyology, a fort of Squatus, or 
Shark, that fwarms in all the European feas, and’ preys 
on fifh. The Englith fifhermen are well acquainted with 
this voracious creature by the name of the Spotted Dog- 
fifh, the head, back, fides, and fins being’ marked with 
Jarge diftin& black {pots on a brownifh ground, with only 
the belly and lower part of the fides white. This fifh 
feldom exceeds the length of four, or at molt, five feet. 
The fkin, when dried, is ufeful for various purpofes. The 
f{pecies is known by having the noftrils furrounded by a 
lobe and vermiform appendage, and the ventral fins dif- 
tin@ ; a character that muft be attentively confidered, in 
order to determine the Sgualus Canicula from its very 


analogous fpecies Squalus Catulus, the latter differing prin- 


cipally in being of a fmaller fize, and having the ventral 
fins united. Vide Donov. Brit. Fifhes. 

Obf. This is the Linnean Squalus Canicula, Squalus 
conduéta of Ofbeck ; Catulus major of Jonfton, and Rouf- 
fette of moft French writers. 

Canicuva, in Afronomy, isa name given to one of the 
flars of the conftellation Canis major; called alfo fimply 
the Dog-flar ; by the Greeks, Lespsos, Sirius. 

Pliny and Galex alfo give the appellation Procyon to the 
Canicula ; though, in propriety, Procyon is the name of 
another ftar, in the Leffer Dog. 

Canicula is the tenth in order in the Britannic Catalogue ; 
in Tycho’s and Ptolemy’s it is the fecond. It is fituate in 
the mouth of the conftellation, and is of the firlk magnitude ; 
being the largeft, and brightett, of all the ftars in the heavens. 

From the heliacal rifing of this ftar, that is, its emerfion 
from the fun’s rays, which now happens about the rith 
day of Augult, the ancgents reckoned their dies caniculares, 
or dog-days. : 

The Egyptians and Ethiopians began their year at the 
rifing of Canicula ; reckoning to its rife again the next year, 
which is called the Annus Canarius. 

CANICULAR days, properly denote a certain number 
of days, preceding and enfuing the heliacal rifing of Cani- 
cula, or the Dog-ftar, in the morning ; to which the an- 


- cients afcribed an extraordinary influence. 
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This opinion, equally erroneous and fuperltitious, feems 
to have originated with the igyptians, who, obferving this 
rifing of the Dog-far, which anciently took place in yrs pt 
about the time of the fun’s airival at the fammer t: IC, 
when the Nile began to rife, upon the overflow of which 
the fertility of ther country depended, were induced to pay 
divine honours to this flar, They imagined that it not only 


indicated the time of the Nile beginfing to rife, but that 
it was the efficient caule of ite overt wing, or of the ferti- 
lity conneéted with this circumitance. Irom the colour of 


the ftar at its firlt appearance, they formed prognoftics 
what kind of feafons they were to expect 3 fo that it it were 
of a golden colour, they thought it prelayed a fruitful year: 
but if it appeared pale and dim, they regarded it as a bad 
omen, that portended a fearcity. ‘hey fanc’ed alfo, that 
the Dog-flar rifing with the fun and joing bis influence to 
the fire of that luminary, was the caufe of the extraordinary 
heat which ufually falls out in that feafon; and accordingly 
they gave the name of the dog-days to about fix or eight 
weeks of the hotteft part of fummer. The Greeks, in imi- 
tation of the ‘gyptians, their matters in idolatry and fu- 
perttition, as well as fcience, held the fame opinion, that 
the dog-itar was the caufe of that fultry heat fo often per- 
nicious to the health and life of man. Homer, (Iliad 1. 
XXxil. v. 30.) comparing the fhining of the armour of Achil- 
les, whofe fury was fo fatal to ‘the Trojans, to the perni- 
cious blaze of the Dog-ttar rifing at the end of fummer, 
calls it an ill omen, * portending heat intenfe to wretched 
mortals ;” or as the fenfe of the paffage is well expreffed by 
Pope :— 
—‘his burning breath 

« Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death.’’ 
When the father of the poets had exprefled himfelf in this 
manner, it is no wonder that others fhould {peak of the rage 
of the dog-ftar, as fome of them do of the fury of the lion 
(Hor. 1. ni. Od. 9. Virg. ZEn. 1. x. v. 270.) becaufe a far 
of the firit magnitude, called the Lion’s heart, rifing in the 
time of the dog-days, was alfo thought to contribute to- 
wards the great heat of that feafon. ; 

Some authors tell us, from Hippocrates and Pliny, that 
on the day the Canicula firft rifes in the morning, the fea 
boils, wine turns four, dogs begin to grow mad, the bile 
increafes and irritates, and all animals grow languid ; and 
that the difeafes ordinarily occafioned in men by it are burn- 
ing fevers, dyfenteries, and phrenfies. Although Hippo- 
crates had a fentence or aphorifm that feems to forbid the 
ufe of purging medicines in the dog-days, we muft not con- 
clude from hence that great phyfician and philofopher to 
have thought the influence of the Dog-ftar confiderable. 
It is probable, that he only meant to point out the hot 
time of the year, commonly marked by the nifing of the 
Dog-ftar. "The Romans facrificed a brown dog every year 
to Canicula at its rifing, to appeafe its rage. They fuppofed 
Canicula to be the occafion of the fultry weather, ufually 
felt in the dog-days. . 

As to the dog-days attended to by fome with fo 
much fuperftitious regard, it is pleafant to obferve 
what variety of opinions have prevailed both among 
the ancients and moderns about the beginning and the 
end of them. This variety is, in fome initances, owing 
to the ignorance of the writers, who did not know 
or confider that the Dog-ftar varies in the time of 
its rifing in any one year as the latitude varies, and that it 
is always later and later every year in all latitudes; fo that 
in time, this -ftar, by the fame rule, may chance to be 
charged with bringing froft’and~now, when he rifes in win- 
ter. In an ancient calendar preferved by Bede, the begin- 
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ning of the dog-days was placed on the 14th of July. In 
one prefixed to the common prayer, printed in the time of 
queen Elizabeth, they are faid to begin on thé 6th of July, 
and to end on the 5th of September; and this was conti- 
nued from that time till the reftoration, when that book was 
reviled, and the dog-days omitted. From that time to the cor- 
reCtion of the Britifh calendar, our almanacs had the begin- 
ning of the dog-days on the 19th of July, and the end on the 
28th of Auguit: but fince that correction, the times of the 
beginning and end have been altered; and the former was 
placed at the goth of July,.and the latter at the 7th of 
September. The dog-days have been commonly reckoned 
for about 40 days, viz. 20 days before, and 20 days after 
the ‘heliacal rifing ; and almanacemakers have ufually fet 
down the dog-days in their almanacs to the changing time 
of the ftar’s rifing ; and thus they had at length fallen con- 
fiderably after the hotteft feafon of the year; till of late, a 
very proper alteration has been introduced into the almanacs, 
and they have been made to commence with the 3d of July, 
and to terminate with the 11th of Auguft. The propriety 
of this alteration will be evident, if we confider, that the an- 
cients meant to exprefs by the dog-days, the hotteft time 
of the year, which is commonly during the month of July, 
about which month, the Dog-ftar rofe heliacally in the time 
of the moft ancient aftronomers, whofe obfervations have 
been tran{mitted to us: but the preceffion of the equinoxes 
has transferred this heliacal rifing to a much later and cooler 
part of the year; and becaufe Hefiod tells us that the hot 
time of the year ends-on the soth day after the fummer fol- 
flice, which brings us to about Auguft ro, or 11, the 
above-mentioned alteration feems to be not only neceffary, 
but very proper. 

CanicuLar year, denotes the Egyptian natural year, 
which was computed from one heliacal mfing of Canicula to 
the next. This is alfo called annus canarius, and annus cy- 
nicus ; by the Egyptians themfelves the Sothic year, from 
Soth, a denomination given by them to Sirius. Some alfo 
call it the heliacal year. 

The canicular year confifted ordinarily of 365 days, and 
every fourth year of 366 days, by which it was accommo- 
dated to the civil year. The reafon of their choice of Ca- 
nicula before the other ftars, to compute their time by, was 
not only the fuperior brightnefs of that ftar, but becaufe 
its heliacal rifing was in Egypt a time of fingular note, as 
falling on the greateft augmentation of the Nile, the re- 
puted father of Egypt. Epheilion adds, that from the af- 
pect of Canicula, its habit and colour, the Egyptians drew 
prognoftics concerning the rife of the Nile; and, according 
to Florus, predicted the future ftate of the year. So that 
the firft rifing of this ftar was yearly obferved with great 
attention. Bainbrigge, Canicul. cap. 4. p. 26. 

As the Egyptian year of 365 days was about fix hours 
fhorter than the true folar year, the heliacal rifing of Sirius 
gradually advanced, at the rate of nearly one day in the in- 
terval of four years; fo that in 1461 years, it completed a 
revolution, by rifing on every fucceeding day of the year, 
and returning to the point originally fixed for the beginning 
of the firft month, called Fhoth, or Soth. This period, 
equal to 1460 Julian years, was termed the great Egyptian 
year, or ‘¢ Canicular cycle.’? Cenforinus (De Dei Nat. -c. 
28.) informs us, that in the confulate of Antoninus Pius, 
and Brutius Prefens, A.D. 138, the canicular year was 
renewed. If we reckon backwards 1460 Julian years, we 
come to the year B. C. 1322, when the fun was in 14° of 
Cancer, that is, 14 or 15 days after the fummer follitice, 
which happened on July the 5th. Again, in the beginning 
of the. Nabonaffarean xra, i.e. B.C. 747, the Thoth, or 
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firft day of the Egyptian year, had receded to the 26th of 
Yebruary, from July the 2oth, when Sirius had been obferved 
to rife heliacally in Egypt. This interval of 144 days, multie 
plied by four, gives 576 years. The canicular year muft, 
confequently, have begun 576 years earlier than the ara of 
Nabonaflar, viz. in the year B, C. 1322, or 1323, which 
nearly correfponds with the former date. In this matter, 
great accuracy cannot be expeied, as the obfervation of 
the hehacal rifing or fetting of a flar depends upon the fate 
of the atmofphere, the difierence of latitude, the fituation 
of the obferver, and other circumftances. Bailly (Hitt. de 
l’Attron. 1. vi. c. S.) fixes the date of the eftablifhment of 
this period in the year B.C. 2782, on the authority of a 
paflage faid to have been extracted out of Manetho’s hiftory, 
which intimates, that the fhepherds invaded Egypt in the 
7ooth year of the Sothic cycle; and in a vague tradition, 
that it commenced when Sirius rofe heliacally at the fummer 
folftice. But the grounds of this opinion are fuch as to en- 
title it to no great regard. 

CANICULATUS, in Conchology, a fpecies of Myritus 
that inhabits New Zealand. The fhell is fmoothifh, and 
brown without, the interior furface tinged with various co- 
lours, and the focket of the hinge grooved. Martyn. 
&e. 

CANICULUM, or Canicunvs, in the Byzantine An- 
tiguities, a golden ftandifh, or ink veffel, decorated with pre- 
cious ftones, wherein was kept the facred encauflum, or red 
ink, wherewith the emperors figned their decrees, letters, 
&c. ‘The word is by fome derived from canis or caniculus ; 
alluding to the figure of a dog, which it reprefented; or 
rather becaufe it was fupported by the figures of dogs. By 
Salmafius it is derived from xzvov,an inkhorn. The caniculum 
was under the care of a particular officer of {tate, hence called 
caniclinus or canicleus, who was in great requeft. Du-Cange 
will have the caniclinus to have beea the fame with the Lo- 
GOTHETA. 

CANIGOU, in Geography, an eminence of the Pyrenées, 
about 1440 French toites. 

CANINA, a town of European Turkey, in Albania; 
fituate in a diltri€t of the fame name on the fea-coaft, near 
the gulf of Venice. N. lat. 40° 28’. E. long. 19° 50’. 

Canina, in Zoology, a fpecies of Ascipia that inhabits 
the Atlantic and northern feas. It is of an elongated fhape, 
round and flaccid, with a red pouch. Mull. Zool. Dan. 
Obf. This is the /ac-animal of Dicquemar, and Mentula 
marina of Redi.. Bohadich calls it Tethyum fa/ciculatum. 

Canina, a fpecies of Boa, deferibed by Linnzus as 
having 203 abdominal plates, and 77 caudal fcales. 
This beautiful fnake is an inhabitant of South America; 
where it frequently rolls itfelf round trees, from whence it 
can the more readily perceive and dart upon its prey. The 
ufual length of this {nake 1s about four feet, and its thicknefs 
moderate in proportion. Its head is large, and bears fuch a 
ftriking refemblance to that of a dog that Linnzus gave it the 
{pecific name of cazina, inallufion to that circumitance. The 
colour of the whole avimal on the upper parts is of a fine 
faxon-green, with,feveral fhort, undulating, tranfverfe white 
bars down the back, the edges of which are of a deeper green 
than the ground-colour of the body: the abdomen is white. 

Boddaert fpeaks of a fpecimen of this boa in which the ab- 
dominal plates amounted to 208 inltead of 203, at the fame 
time that the fub-caudal fcales were, exactly the fame 
in number as Linnezus defcribes them. ‘That examined by 
Gronovius differed in both particulars from the Linnzan 
{pecimen, having 205 abdominal plates and 79 fub-caudal 
{cales.. ~ 

Laurenti defcribes this fpecies under the title of Sa 
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laffina; Seba by thofe of Serpens Bojobi brafilienfis, 'Te- 
trauchoatl Tleola, and Lutitanis Cobre verde. 

There is another kind of f{nake very clofely allied to the 
above {pecies, that inhabits the Eatt Indies, and is fuppofed 
by Gmelin to be a variety only of the fame fnake. Laurenti 
calls it Boa anrantiaca,and Seba Serpens Bojobi ceylonica: the 

round colour is of a fine orange: the dorfal bands pale yel- 
at edged with red, and the abdomen pale yellow. 

CANINANA, the name of a {pecies of ferpent found 
in America, and elleemed one of the lefs poifonous 
kinds, It grows to about two feet long, and is green on 
the back, and yellow on the belly. It feeds on eggs and 
{mall birds ; the natives cut off its head and tail, and eat the 
body as adelicate difh. Ray. , 

CANINE, ina general fenfe fomething that relates to 
dogs. 

ANINE appetite, appetentia et fames canina, 
LIMIA, 

Canine laughter, rifus caninus, that wherein the lips are 
drawn far back, and the mouth much extended. 

Canine ligament, is that whereby the prepuce of the hu- 
man penis is faltened to the glans, otherwife called the 
frenum, 

CaninE madne/i, rabies canina. See Hypropuonia. 

Canine /ilphur, a fort of native fulphur, difcovered near 
Reggio, intermixed with earthy or ttony matters 5_ thus 
called by reafon that dogs are fo fond of it, as to dig it out 
of the earth. 

Canine teeth; canini dentes. See TEETH. 

Canin, in Geography, atown of Africa, in the kingdom 
of Angola; feated on the river Lucala, S. lat. 8° 56’. E. 
long. 17° 29’. ; . 

Canint, ANGELO, in Biography, a learned grammarian of 
the fixteenth century, was born in a {mall city in Tufcany, 
called Anglara, or Anghiari; aad employed himfelf for 
feveral years in teaching the Oriental languages in Venice, 
Padua, Bologna, Rome, Spain, and France. At Paris he 
had for his {cholar, Andrew Dudith, an Hungarian, after- 
wards celebrated for his learning and embaifies. At length 
he entered into the fervice of William du Prat, bifhop of 
Clermont ; and he dicd in Auvergne in 1557. His “ Infti- 
tutiones Lingue Aflyrnace atque Thalmudice, una cum 
ZEthiopice atque Arabice Collatione, &c.”’ Paris, 1554, 
4to. are much efteemed. His “ Greek» Grammar,” or 
ss Hellenifmi.”” Paris, 1555, 4to. has been highly com- 
mended; and by Tanaquil Faber of Saumur, who prefers 
Caninius before all other grammarfins, it is denominated 
6‘ The Treafure of Helienifm.”? «*A Latin Tranflation of Sim- 
plicius’s Commentary upon Epi¢tetus’s Manual,” printed at 
Venice in 1546, fol. is attributed to this author. Gen. Dié&. 

Canini, in Ancient Geography, a country of Rhetia, fup- 
pofed to be that of the Grifons. i 

Canixus mujfculus, in Anatomy, the fame as elevator labii 
Juperioris, which fee. 

CANIOPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, the name of an 
ancient epifcopal town of Thrace, mentioned in the a&ts of 
the council of Sardica, held in 347. 

CANIPSA, or Capsina,a town of Arabia Felix, feated 
on the Perfian gulf; W.of the mouth of the nver Lar, 
Prolemy. edie 

CANIS, in Zoology, a fpectes of Ascaris, that infetts the 
juteltines of the common dog. This kind is dittinguithed 
by having the tail pointed, the head flat, and furnifhed on 
each fide with a wing-like membrane, and the fpermatic vef- 
fels curled. Wern. Verm. Intelt. &c. . 

Canis, a genus of the Mammauia Fera, diftinguifhed by 


See Bu- 


‘the following charaGter: fore teeth, upper fix ; lateral ones 
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longer, diflant ; intermediate ones lobate; lowerdix, lateral 
ones lobute: tulks folitary and incurvated; grinders fix, 
feven, or more than io others. 

Thie genus comprehends the common dog, familiaris, aod 
its varieties, with the fpecies Lupus, Mexicanus, ‘T'hous, 
Flywna, Crocuta, aureus, Mefomelas, Lycaon, Vulpes, Alo- 
pex, Corfac, Karagan, cinereo-argenteus, virginianus, Lago- 
pus, and Cerdo, which fee refpeétively.’ 

Canis Major, the Great Dog, in Ajlronomy, a conttella- 
tion of the fouthern hemifphere, below Onrion’s feet, though 
fomewhat to the weltward of him; whofe (tars Prolemy 
makes 29; Tycho only obferved 13; Hevelius 515 in the 
Britannic Catalogue they are 31. 

It isunneceffary to advert to the fables of the Greeks'ton- 
cerning the elevation of the dog to the heavens, as the 
origin of this conftellation, as well as of its other name Sirius, 
is more probably to be found in the fuperttition of the Egyp- 


. tians ; who, as we have already obferved, (See Canicucar 


days), carefully watched the rifing of this ftar, and judging 
by it of the twelling of the Nile, called the {tar the centinel 
and watch of the year. Hence, according to their mode 
of hieroglyphic writing, they reprefented it under the fi- 
gure of a dog ; they alfo called this ftar fis, the name given 
to their great goddefs, and Thoth, the name of their god 
Mercury, whom for his fagacity in the invention of letters, 
arts,and {ciences,they fometimes painted in the form of a dog, 
or of a man with a dog’s head, and worfhipped him under the 
name of *‘ Anubis,”’ which fee. They called the fame flar * So- 
this,”” or Siothi,”? which, in the Egyptian language, accord- 
ing to Kircher, fignifies holy. Sidor and Siris are alfo other 
names for the Nile, from whence Voffius derives Sirius, the 
Greek name of this ftar, which was imagined to have fuch 
dominion over that river; and alfo Ofiris, the name of one 
of their principal deities. 

Canis Minor, the Little Dog, a conftellation of the north- 
ern hemifphere; called alfo by the Greeks, Procyon, and by 
the Latins Antecanis and Canicula. This, as well as the for- 
mer, is one of the old 48 conttellations. According to the 
fables of the Greeks, it is one of Orion’s hounds : but the 
Egyptians were probably the inventors of this conftellation, 
as weil as Canis Major; and they might have given it this 
figure to exprefs a little dog, or watchful creature, preceding 
and conducting, as it were, the larger, or rifing before it; 
hence the Latins have denominated it Antecanis, which fee. 
The ftars in the conftellation Canis Minor are in Ptolemy’s 
Catalogue 2; in Tycho’s 5; in Hevelius’s 13. In the 
Britifh Catalogue they are 14, of which the principal is Pro- 
cyone 

TN hd or Cynos flumen, the river of the dog, in 
Ancient Geography, a river of Arabia Felix, which difcharged 
itfelf into the Perfian gulf: probably the fame with the Lar 
of Ptolemy. 

Canis Carcharius, in Ichthyology. See Squarus Car- 
CHARIS. 

Canis Galeus. See Squarus GaAreus. 

Canis Volans, in Zoology, a name indifcriminately given 
by old writers to the vampire and ternate bat, Veifpertilio 
Spe&rum and Vampyris. Canis volans was alfo called vef- 
pertilio eauda nulla, both the above being of the taillefs kind 
of bats. Canis volans ternatanus orientalis of Seba is the 
Great Bat ; Canis volans maxima aurita es Nova Hifpana of 
the fame writer is the Vampire of Buffon. 

CANISBAY, in Geography, a {mall fifhing town of- 
Scotland, in the county of Caithnefs, and moft northera 
part of Scotland ; 11 miles N. of Wick. 

CANISCHA, a town of Hungary, taken by the Turks 
in 1600 and retained by them till the year 1690, when it 
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was captured by the imperial troops after a blockade of 2 
years, and ceded to the emperor by the peace of Carlowitz ; 
g6 miles S. of Vienna. 

CANISIUS, Henry, in Biography, a native of Nime- 
guen, who became profeffor of canon law at Ingolftadt, and 
who was no lefs diftinguifhed for his piety and modefty than 
for his erudition. He died in 1610. Among his works in 
law and antiquities, which are highly efteemed, we may 
mention his * Summa Juris Canonici ;” “ Commentarium 
in Regulas Juris ;’’ ** Prelectiones academice de Decimis 
primitiis, &c.’’ and his “‘ Antique Le€tiones,” 6 vols. 4to. 
containing a collection of curious pieces relating to the hif- 
tory and chronology of the middle ages, printed by J. 
Bafnage, in 7 tomes, 4 vols. fol. Amfterd. 17255; with 
learned prefaces and remarks by the editor ; and notes, with 
various readings, by Capperonier. Nouv. Dié. Hittor. 

CANISOLA, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 

‘herfo, in the Adriatic ; 22 miles N. of Cherfo. 

CANISTER, Great, a {mall ifland in the bay of Bengal, 
near the coalt of Siam. N. lat. 12° 58’. E. long. 97° 
40'.—Little Canifier, another {mall ifland in the fame bay 
and near the fame coaft; 2 leagues S. from the former.— 
Weft Canifter, a {mall ifland in the fame bay, near the fame 
coat.” IN: lates2° 34") Blong. G7? 16" , 

CANISY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Channel, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrié of St. 
Lo, 4 miles S.W. of St. Lo. ‘The place contains 838, 
and the canton g060 inhabitants; the territory includes go 
kiliometres and 12 communes. 

CANITZ, baron of, in Biography, a German poet and 
ftatefman, was of an ancient and illuitrious family in Bran- 
denburg, and born at Berlin in 1654. After having com- 
pleted his early ftudies, he travelled to France, Italy, Hol. 
land, and England; and upon his return, he was charged 
with important negociations by Frederic II. He was alfo 
employed by Frederic I1]. Although he was more exten- 
fively known as a politician than a poet, his poems have 
been much admired by his countrymen, and they were pub- 
lifhed for the tenth time in 1750, 8vo. Mott of them were 
of the moral elegiac kind, expreffive either of the tendereft 
fentiments of conjugal affection, or of fuch refleions as 
naturally occurred to a contemplative and virtuous mind on 
the various events of life. Horace is faid to have been his 
model, and his compofitions are written in a pure and. deli- 
cate ftyle. He was eminently learned and ingenious, virtu- 
ous and benevolent. Having attained the office of privy 
counfellor of ftate, he employed the influence acquired by 
his diftinguifhed character and high {tation in giving encou- 
ragement to literature and the fine arts. ‘The difeafe which 


terminated his life was tedious and lingering, and he obferved - 


the flow but certain approaches of his lait enemy with the 
calmnefs and fortitude that became the chriltian philofopher. 
When his phyficians had pronounced his cafe to be hopelefs, 
he ordered a fkull to be brought to him, and dictated fome 
poetical meditations on this obje& in conne€tion with his 
own circumilances, which are juftly deemed the moft beau- 
tiful of his produétions. He retained his cheerfulnefs to 
the laft ; and juft before his death, defired to be led to the 
window, which he opened: when, having gazed fome 
minutes at the rifing fun, he exclaimed, “ O! if the view 
of a part of the creation can be thus beautiful and reviving, 
how infinitely delightful muit be that of the Creator !”? He 
{poke, and died, in 1699, at the age of 45. Bildniffe, &c. 
or Portraits of celebrated German literati, xc. Berne, 1793. 

CANKER, in Gardening, a vegetable difeafe common 
in fruit and other trees, produced by a fort of ulceration in 
the bark arifing from brutfes, the old or dead wood rémain- 
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ing on the trees, and various other caufes. It is obferved 
by the author of the Philofophy of Gardening, that this 
difeafe may be termed gangrena vegetabilis, and that it is a 
phagedenic ulcer of the bark, which is-very deftrudtive to 
apple-trees and pear-trees, as it {preads round the trunk or 
branches, and deftroys them. Mr. Knight has obferved “ it 
to be moft frequent and fatal to thofe trees the fruit of 
which has been long in fafhion, having been perpetually 
propagated for a century or two by ingrafting ; which he 
believes to be a continuation of the old tree, though non- 
rifhed by a new ftock ; and that the canker is thus a difeafe 
of old age like the mortification in the limbs of elderly peo- 
ple, and arifes from the irritability of a part of the fyftem.”” 

But it feems more probable in the opinion of the firft 
writer, that “it is an hereditary difeafe, as the buds of 
trees being a lateral progeny, and more exa@ly refembling 
their parents, muft be more liable to the difeafes gradually 
acquired, or increafed, by the influence of foil or climate, 
and have not the probability of improvement which attends 
the progeny of fexual generation. It is neverthelefs fre- 
quently produced on trees by external violence, as a ftroke 
with a {pade given by a carelefs jabourer who is diggin 
near them; but this probably may more eafily affe& the 
old grafts above-mentioned. When a deftruétion of the 
bark is thus produced by external violence, it may poflibly, 
he fuppofes, be cured by the application of a piece of 
living bark from a lefs valuable tree bound upon it.’ 

It is likewife recommended, that “ the edges of thefe 
gangrenous ulcers of the bark fhould be nicely pared off 
with a knife, fo as to admit the air and to prevent the 
depredations of infeéts, and the lodgment of moifture, 
which might promote the putrefaétion of the ftagnant 
juices, and f{pread the gangrene. This fhould be fo ma- 
naged as only to cut away the dead lips of the wound, 
but not fo as to injure the living bark. Some thick 
white paint may then be fmeared on the naked alburnum, 
or fap wood, on a dry day, which may prevent infeéts 
from inferting their eggs into it, and producing maggots, 
which erode and deftroy the wood, and may alfo prevent 
the dews and rain from rotting it. The paint fhould, ne- 
verthelefs, be fo {pread as not to touch the edges of the 
wound, as it might injure their growth by its poifonous 
quality. A quarter of an ounce of fublimate of mercury, 
“ hydrargyrus muriatus” rubbed with about a pound of white 
lead-paint renders it more noxious to infeéts.”” 

Mr. Forfyth thinks it a miftake that it always depends 
upon the nature of the ground, as four clays or fhingly 
gravels. He contends that it invariably proceeds from the 
branches to the roots of the trees, and never in the contrary 
direétion. 

In the cure of this difeafe, when extenfive, he advifes 
the careful paring off with a draw-knife or other convenient 
inflrument of “all the difeafed parts of the bark.”? And that 
as the inner white bark is frequently infeéted, this muft alfo 
be cut-away, till no appearance of infe€tion remains. The 
infeGlion in the inner bark appears like dots made with a 
pen, all of which mutt be cut clean out ; for if any part of 
the canker be left, it will infe& the new wood and bark. 
Wherever you fee gum oozing out, you may reft affured 
that the canker is not quite eradicated ; which, if fuffered 
to remain, will {pread till the whole tree becomes a mafs of 
gum and canker, and will be killed in a very fhort time. 
When the trunk is become hollow, cut the loofe rotten part 
clean out, till you come to the found wood, taking. care 
to round the edges of the hollow part ; then apply the com- 
pofition in a hquid ftate, laying it on with a painter’s 
brufh wherever the cankered bark has been pared off or 
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the dead wood cut out, till thefe places are entirely covered 
with it; when that is done, fhake fome of the powder of 
wood afhes and burnt bones over the compofition, and pat 
it gently down with your hand.’”? See Composrrion. 
le contends, “ that if the foregoing direétions be care- 
fully followed, the canker wilkbe completely eradicated, and 
the hollow trank in time be filled up with found wood. 
When the ftem is much decayed, he thinks it will be abfo- 
lutely neceflury to open the ground, examine the roots, and 
cut off all the rotten parts. When you have cut out all the 
rotten and decayed parts below ground, and f{eraped the 
hollow clean, inde up a mals of the compolition, mixed with 
fome clay, like what is ufed for grafting ; then fill the hol- 
low part with it to within two inches of the furface of the 
ground, treading it in with your foot, or prefling it in with 
the hand as clofe as you poflibly can, to prevent the wet 
from penetrating to the roots, and leave the furface of the 
compofition floping from the tree towards the outfide of the 
border to throw the wet off, which will prevent the freth 
part of the root from rotting; then cover the root over 
with mould level with the reit of the border ;”’ and, * when 
you have examined all the old wounds, where large limbs 
have been cut off, you fhould next examine the old bark ; 
and if you fhould find the outfide of it wrinkled and 
cracked, pare it off, as it is always, when in that {tate, very 
much hurt by the canker. This fhould be done with the 
draw-knife, or other fharp inftrument ; then apply the com- 
polition as before directed, which will bring on a fine fmooth 
bark under it. In the fueceeding winter or {pring, you will 
fee all the plafter with the old part of the bark that was 
left in the hollow parts of the tree, or where old 
branches had been amputated, peeling off and fhewing the 
{mooth bark underneath. You fhould then ferape off, with 
a wooden or bone knife, what old bark remains in the hol- 
lows where the draw-knife could not reach, without cutting 
too much away. When that is done, mix up fome freth 
cow-dung with foap-fuds and urine, making it very thin, 
and give the tree a coat of this mixture all over where the 
bark has been {craped off; the cow-dung will adhere to it, 
and heat the parts where you were obliged to f{crape to the 
inner bark. This wafh will, he fays, remain till the frefh bark 
comes on; then it will be difcharged of itfelf, during the 
fummer, or the next {pring, leaving a new frefh bark where 
the old and cankery was taken off. Next [pring, if any of 
the old bark remains, you may repeat the fame operation, 
which will caufe all the remaining old bark to flough off 
like a feab from a wound of a human body. By thefe means, 
he contends, that you will keep your trees in a fine flourifh- 
ing healthy ftate, and, in general, prevent them from be- 
coming bark-bound. If any. of them, notwithRanding, 
fhould be bark-bound, you muft fearify them, by taking 
a fharp knife, and running the point of it ftraight down the 
middle of the ftem from top to bottom, taking care to run 
your knife through the outer bark only ; then, with a brufh, 
or your finger, rub in fome of the compofition, to prevent 
the incifion from bringing on the canker.” 
This operation will caufe the tree to expand the bark and 


e very flourifhing. 
Oa it 2 advifed to remember to cut off all the ends of 


the fmall fhoots where the canker had injured them laf 


ear. 


Cut off alfo the old fruit fialks, and all the {mall dead 
ftubs, which, if left, will never fail to bring on the 
ker. : 
The rough, or cankery bark, or that fide of trees which 
is next the wall, fhould be feraped or pared off with a tool 
made in the form of afickle, It is much,” he fays, * to be 
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regretted, that fruit-trees in general, throughout this king. 
dom, are in a mutilated, unfruitful flute. After gentlemen 
have purchafed the young trees from nurferies, and planted 
them in their orchards and gardens, they think, fays he, that 
every thing neceflary is done; when, in faét, the greater 
part of the work is yet to come. In packing a carriage, 


the {tems and branches are very frequently bruifed ; in that 
cafe, the injured parts of the bark and ‘wood mutt be care. 
fully cut out, and the compofition immediately applied: this 
may be done when you head the trees, which operation 


fhould be performed in April, May, or even June, hen the 
buds begin to thoot; but by no means cut off any of the 
fhoots, except thofe that are broken or bruifed very much. 
When this is negleéted, the canker will follow to the great 
injury, if not death, of the trees. 

‘** How common, continues he, is it to fee, in all parts of the 


“Country, great numbers of trees fo affeéted with this difeafe, 


as not to preduce fruit enough in twelve or fourteen years 
to pay half the expence attending them; whereas, if they 
were to be managed according to the foregoing direGions, 
they would more than pay all the expence in three years. 
It is common, when young trees do not thrive, either to 
blame the nurfery-men for fending bad or difeafed trees, or 
to attribute their unthriving ftate to the nature of the foil; 
whereas the faét is, that this frequently arifes from the in- 
attention or mifmanagement of the perfon who plants and 
fuperintends them. 

“If the injured and difeafed parts be not cut out at an 
early period, the trees will not thrive, but will become can- 
kery and ftunted, and cannot be recovered afterwards with- 
out a great deal of labour and trouble; whereas, if the 
direGtions given for heading trees the firft year, and cutting 
out the difeafed parts, be attended to, the trees will flourifh 
and bear large crops of fine and well-flavoured fruit.” 

Canker, in Surgery, is a popular name for thofe fmall 
eroding ulcers which take place {pontaneoufly in the checks, 
lips, and gums. This troublefome fpecies of fore is pro- 
bably conneéted for the moft part with a ftate of debility in 
the patient ; as it is cured by tonic remedies given inter- 
nally, accompanied with acefcent diet and country air. It 
is alfo fometimes ufeful to touch the ulcer with diluted acids, 
or a {trong folution of alum in water. 

Canker, in Veterinary Science, a dreadful difeafe incident to 
the feet of horfes, and not of unfrequent occurrence, being 
very troublefome to cure, and of unfightly appearance, ex- 
citing the fame fenfations in the mind of horror and diflike, 
as do the loathfome animals whofe names have been applied 
to it; hence the term cancer or canker, the crab, and the 
French term crapaud or toad, and in more ancient times lupus 
or the wolf. 

We venture, however, to affert, that there is nothing 
{pecifically poifonous generated in the fores of this defcrip- 
tion, as in the human cancer, though it has been fo ima- 
gined by many ; from having ourfelves been frequently in- 
oculated with the fecretions from thefe fores, (as have, no 
doubt, thoufands of others,) without, perhaps, an inftance 
of any contagion arifing from it ; nor in the cure is there 
any fpecific neceffary, as in the cancerous, rabid, or venereal 
poifonous ulcers. 

It may be defined, perhaps, as a fimple ulceration of the 
corniferous, or horn-bearing parts of the foot, attended with 
more or lefs weaknefs of the parts in forming horn, and ge- 
nerally of irritation from the horny edges {urrounding the 
fore; nor in the indications of cure is there any fpeci« 
fic neceflary, as we have before obferved; but the greateft 
diligence aud attention are requifite in deftroying thofe 
caufes of irritation, and in procuring and encouraging a 
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natural growth of the horn over the expofed parts, which, 
in old cafes, is found difficult enough. 

In deferibing the fituation and appearance of this dif- 
order, we may obferve, that all parts of the foot that are 
covered with horn may become the feat of this complaint, 
and its appearance will vary indefinitely, depending upon the 
eveater or lefs degrees of weaknefs of the fore, or irritation 
from the furrounding horn. The moft ufual appearance, 
however, is a light, puffy, fungus, ealily bleeding when 
touched, and rifing higher than the edges of the furround- 
ing horn, giving out a thin watery difcharge, with a dif- 
pofition in the ulcer to fpread and run under the contiguous 
horn, and if not timely checked, it will extend itfelf over the 
whole foot, when the hoof falling off the horfe is neceffarily 
loft. On the other hand, where the proper means of cor- 
reGling this ulceration are ufed, the contiguous horn is re- 
moved, the fungus is reduced, the parts become dry, horn 
again extends itfelf over the difeafed furface, and the foot 
becomes as perfect as it was before. 

The time often required to correct the morbid difpofition 
in the part itfelf, and afterwards in procuring the natural 
growth of the horn, is fo truly tedious, as, in very bad cafes, 
to make the expences of keep and cure more than over- 
balance the value of the horfeg and it would be to the dif- 
advantage of his proprietor to attempt it ; in other cafes it 
is fo eafily fubdued as to be well worth the time and expence 
of curing. 

The narrative of a cafe or two will be a more impreffive 
way of defcribing the treatment of this complaint than any 
expolition in general terms ; and for this purpofe we fhall 
fele&t a fuccefsful and an unfuccefsful.cafe, fuch as they oc- 
curred to us; and here let me remark, in doing that juftice, 
we with to hold an example of to every one in thefe matters, 
that among the fhoeing fmiths there are many who take 
great pride in the cure of this diforder, and whofe practice, 
pretty much confined to this object, has rendered very 
expert ; and as much depends on the adroit ufe of the draw- 
ing-knife in removing the horn from the ulcerated parts, 
they would have vaftly the advantage over a young praCti- 
tioner in this refpe€t, though in other refpeéts their t:cat 
ment fhould be the fame, though thefe have fometimes failed 
in bad cafes, or the long protraéted cure has rendered it of 
no real advantage to the proprietors. ‘The difeafe, we may 
obferve, is almoft always artificially induced, and may be 
prevented, which is of vaftly more advantage to know than 
the mode of its cure. 

The foot of the horfe may be confidered as partaking 
fomewhat of the nature of a gland, which is giving out 
and fecreting horn, and whofe ulceration will be attended 
with other phenomena than occur in the ulceration of 
flefhy, or other parts of the animal ftructure, and this pecu- 
liarity will render a different treatment neceflary. 

The following is a ftatement of the treatment of a fuc- 
cefsful cafe of this diforder, with fome obfervations as the 
cafe proceeds. ' 

A black draft horfe that had been under the care of a 
fhoeing-{mith about nine or ten months to be cured, with- 
out fuccefs, was put under our care in a truly deplorable 
condition. The fole and frog were almoft one extended fur- 
face of difeafe, fecreting a white curdy fluid, which was 
poured out in great abundance about the fides of the frog ; 
this fluid was probably formed of the union of lymph, and 
the veffels throwing out imperfet horn which became par- 
tially diffolved in it; the fame appears to be fecreted in 
running thrufh, and if allowed to remain long en the pavt, 
becomes highly fetid. 

The edges of the horn encircling the fore were found to 


be detached, undermined, and black within; thefe were every 
where removed by thinning away the horn with a thar 
drawing knife, and when pared fo thin and foft that the 
drawing knife would no longer lay bold of it, a lancet blade 
made rather ftronger than thofe ufually are for bleeding, and 
fluck in a handle, was ufed for thinning away the remain- 
ing part, and to difle& {mall bits of horn in fituations where 
the drawing knife would not conveniently reach. This te- 
dious procefs was purfued on every fide of the fore which 
was found to extend to the wall of the foot, and took up a 
confiderable time, the effulion of the leaft blood being cau- 
tioufly avoided, as this would flow over and obfeure the 
parts to be cut. The foot was then fmeared over with 
egyptiac, or the cupreous acetite, and honey, boiled to- 
gether, though we found it equally, or fuperiorly effica- 
cious for this purpofe when made of blue vitriol and treacle, 
at a much lefs expence, which may be acceptable informa- 
tion to thofe who may have to ufe a large quantity of it: 
over this drefling, pledgets of tow dipped in tar aud plent:- 
fully foaked with it are laid, till they cover it to a confider- 
able depth. A hollow fhoe having been previoufly tacked 
on by a few nails, an iron plate is paffed under it, and this 
is faftened in by iron {plents between it and the fhoe, and 
driven moderately tight with a hammer: fimilar dreffings 
are applied to the heels and fides of the foot if requifite, and 
then bound on tight by tar cords. Thefe dreflings require 
to be removed every 48 hours, or when the difeafe is very 
virulent, every day: if on removing the dreffings they ap- 
pear tolerably free from moijfture, it is a favourable fign. 
If the foot reeks, and the dreflings appear drenched with 
perfpiration, little or no permanent horn will be found to 
have formed ; if, on the contrary, the parts are doing well, the 
ulcer will appear almoft dry, with a brown fcale of horn 
formed upon its furface, which will generally fhell off of it- 
felf, if not removed, and is beft removed, and this for feve- 
ral fucceffive times, till the parts acquire the requifite 
ftrength tor fupporting the horn that is formed, which 
thould however be kept as thin as poffible for a confiderable 
time, that it may not irritate and exfoliate again. The 
furface that was undermined, and from whence the horn 
had been recently removed, will be found the next day to 
have {welled very much intg a fort of more healthy fungus, 
and on the furface of which, horn will begin to form; this 
being removed, another layer beneath this takes place, and 
fo on ull it reaches the natural foot. By this curious pro- 
cefs nature feems to acquire room, and avoids that compref- 
fion' which the immediate formation of horn on the ulcer 
would occafion. ‘The parts of the fore that were fubje& to 
irritation may be known by the thin difcharge, and the nfing 
foft bleeding fungus; and the poiis of horn irritating them 
mutt be carefully removed to a confiderable diftance. 

The frft horn that forms, efpecially of the fole and frog, 
readily peels off, and exhibits underneath imail white fibres, 
by which it adhered; the fecond coat is more firmly attach- 
ed ; and in recent cafes where the powers of the foot are not 
weakened, will adhere and become perfect horn; but in old 
cafes, it is requilite often to remove it, or thin it down with 
the knife, and to keep it foft and pliant with tar dreffings 
to prevent irritation and exfoliation. 

Some, inltead of egyptiac, apply dry powdered verdi- 
greafe to the fore ; others, butter of antimony ; and fome 
touch the furface with lumar cauftic ; cthers, again, ule di- 
lute nitrous acid, or marine acid; and fome are fond of red 
lead boiled down, and mixed with the egyptiac, as mak- 
ing it more drying: thefe irritating meaiues, though of 
good effect at firft, may be carried too far, and do mifchief, 
aud weaken the parts toe much; it is of more coufequence 
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to earcfully remove all external irritation from the furround- 
ing horn, and the employing of uniform, regular, and tlrong, 
but not exceflive preflure, which, if affiduoufly followed 
with the milder application of tar, are equal to the eure of 
mott cafes, except fuch as from long difeafe have beeome fo 
deftroyed and weak, as not to be capable of forming, or af- 
terwards holding horn upon them, or, as is fometimes the 
cafe, that the paitdendionn been injured, and an exfoliating 
portion of it keeps up the fore, in fpite of every endeavour 
to heal it, till this is removed, as we have met with in two 
inflances. ‘This injury of the coffin-bone may arife from a 
nail driven by accident out of its courfe into the fide of the 
foot, and which, entering the bone, {plinters and deflroys a 
portion of it; or from the remedies ufed being of a too cor- 
rofive nature, or too violent preffure, that hall have deftroyed 
the furface of it, which dying, aéts as an extraneous body in 
preventing the parts from healing; or the horfe, from 
flamping violently on the unprotected bone, from pain or 
otherwile, fhall fracture its thin edges, and thus keeping up 
an irritation which fhall defy every attempt of cure till thefe 
are removed, each of which we have feen cafes of in the 
courfe of our practice; we may juft remark, that where 
there is an exfoliating portion, it is beft to remove it as 
early as poffible, without waiting the tedious procefs of na- 
tural tedsation : the wound thus formed being then of the 
nature of a frefh wound, will more readily heal, a practice, 
we believe, firft recommended by that truly great character, 
Mr. John Hunter. 

The above remedies alfo may be occafionally changed for 
each other with advantage, as the long continued applica- 
tion of one thing occafions it to lofe its effect; and one 
agrees beft with one fubje&t, another with another, for which 
there can be no rule laid down. 

By purfuing the above means fteadily and uniformly for 
about nine months, the above tedious and defperate cafe 
was cured, and every part of the foot covered with horn: 
the horfe was then turned to grafs to encourage the more 
rapid growth of the horn. On his return from grafs he was 
put to work, but fuddenly died in a few months after of a 
liver complaint, which afforded an opportunity we had 
much fought for of examining the condition of the coffin- 
bone after a long exiftence of this complaint upon it, and alfo 


whether nature would reftore the loft foliated fubftance of- 


the hoof; and on examination, the foliated horn had been 
in a great meafure repaired, and was growing down quite 
erfect ; having covered two-thirds of the infide of the 
Poof where the canker had exifted, and where it terminated, 
there was feen a {mooth fort of cartilaginous furface on the 
infide of the hoof, and a fimilar one attached to the foot, 
fo that thefe laid in conta&t with each other without /a- 
ming. 
The fole which is lefs organized in its ftru&ture than the 
wall of the hoof, had no perceptible difference from the ori- 
inal fole. If the coronary ring and origin of the amine 
fad been deftroyed, we fhould in that cafe doubt the pofii- 
bility of their reproduGtion; for in this cafe, the coronary 
xing had been cautioufly preferved. The coffin-bone had 
fuffered greatly by the difeafe being confiderably diminifhed 
on the fide on which the fore had exifted, and was become 
very porous, rovgh, and uneven; on its upper part near 
the coronary ring, a rough elevation of bone had been 
thrown out, of the fize of a pea, fuch as is depolited in 
fplints and {pavins, being whiter and of not fo denfe a tex- 
ture as the natural bone. ‘The channel of the artery had 
alfo athin white offeous depofite running to the infide of the 
heels of the coffin-bone, even where no fore had exiited, 
Vou. VI. - 


In the courfe of the treatment of this difeafe in different 
fubjeéts, we have had recourfe to many different meafures 
for ee on the dreflings to the foot; among others fur 
this purpole we had made a leather boot, laced on its fides, 
with a wooden fole, defended at bottom by a thin ring of 
iron ; this boot afforded the requifite preflure, but kept the 
foot, as we found by experience, too hot and moilt, fo that 
the horn was no fooner formed than it'again exfoliated. 

Flannel bandages were found to be fubjeé to the fame in- 
conveniences. Shoes made with {mall ‘necte to the fides, 
pafling the bands over the coronet, could not be applied for 
any length of time, from the fkin of the coronet ulcerating 
from the preflure: we found on the whole nothing furpafs 
the application of pledgets of tow dipped in tar and tied 
round the foot, (when the fides were affected) with tar. 
An iron clip turned up from the thoe and pafling paralle! to 
the hoof was alfo found convenient when the fore was not 
extenfive. 

The laft point is generally by far the moft difficult to 
heal on the fide of the foot; it will be found in general to 
be about oppofite the circular artery of the coffin-bone, or 
its foramen: in the fole the moft difficult point is the heel, 
and the junétion of the fides of the frog with the fole: to 
get at thefe moft conveniently, tow rolled up pretty tight 
between the hands, then immerfed in the dreffing, and thruft 
into the cavity, will be found a convenient way of getting at 
it; another roll being laid over this, and another till we ar- 
rive at the level of the fole, when a general pledget is ap- 
plied over the whole. 

At other times we thought it more convenient and advan- 
tageous, in fole cafes, to pafs the iron plate under the fhoe, 
and then ram it full by pufhing in the dreffiags through the 
openings of the heels. 

If there be much moifture in the dreffings, the cafe rarely 
goes on well. The plentiful ufe of tar feems to have the 
power of fuppreffing, in fome manner, this tranfudation, 
and cannot be too much attended to, as it ferves alfo to 
keep the wet from it, if the horfe be ufed on the road. 

A dry loofe place is better in the cure of this complaint 
for the horfe, than ftanding conftantly in one pofition in a 
ftall, where efpecially if it be in the hind legs, the blood ac- 
cumulates with too much force from the declivity of the 
ftall, their pofition being much lower than the reft of the 
body. 

FExercife, if the lamenefs is not fo great as to forbid it, is 
much to be recommended, and the occafional ufe of phyfic, 
efpecially where the horfes fland ftill; a rowel alfo may be 
had recourfe to with advantage, efpecially if there be any 
difpofition to greafe. 

The frog, we have thought, appeared to be weaker in its 
powers of forming horn than the fole, and this than the 
wall; and the firft horn is more apt to be undermined and 
exfoliate from this part, though it may appear fair to the 
eye: cells containing a white femifluid matter alfo arife un- 
der it and that of the fole, and are often the attendant of 
thefe exfoliations. 

The cooler the foot can be kept, the more progrefs is 
made in the cure; therefore, much drefiing or much cover- 
ing is not fo'well, and water, though highly prejudicial, if 
applied for a conitancy, yet may be ufed to wafa the foot 
with, and afterwards being well wiped dry, the Creffings are 
applied, as we have thought, with good effe@. In fome cafes, 
where the fungus rifes higher than the horn, and it may be 
an obje&t to fave the horn, it will be better to attack the 
fungus by carefully paring it with a knife till blood appears, 
and then ufe the deficcatives and preflure; at any rate by 
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this means, lefs of the horn need be removed, as we get at 
it clofer to the fungus than in the other cafe; and it is al- 
ways of .confequence where it can be done, to fave all the 
horn poffible, on acconnt of its flow growth. 

In difle&ting away the offending points of horn, we 
have found it ufeful to obferve the rule of beginning in the 
mott depending parts of the foot, that if the blood ftarts, it 
fhall not obfcure the parts you are next to come to, as it 
would do if you commenced differently. If inadvertently a 
veflel is opencd that is troublefome, it is moft readily 
{topped by the point of the cautery, without alfeCting the 
other part. 

A kind of canker that is truly difficult of cure is the fol- 
lowing.—A large draft horfe that had occafionally been 
drefled by the f{miths for more than a twelvemonth, had a 
canker of the near hind foot, with the following appearances: 
the frog was large and flefhy, with a fmooth red furface 
that would form a hard fhell of horn, loofely attached and 
quickly exfoliating; the fole every where bare of horn, hav- 
ing threads or fibres of confiderable length, and hardened 
ouly at their extremity, their roots being inundated with a 
white milky fecretion. After endeavouring ineffe€tually to 
harden thefe into horn, we cut them clofe off with a pair of 
fciflars, and found that we made more progrefs upon the 
diforder : the parts, however, were fo weak, that they ap- 
peared unable to retain the horn they had formed, and after 
feveral exfoliations of this fort, finding that little ground 
had been made; from the vicious difpofition of the animal, 
probably made fo by the long pain he had been expofed to, 
and the time it confumed as well as the affiitance it re- 
quired, we determined to abandon the cafe. ‘I'wo or 
three of fuch cafes have we feen, out of about twenty, 
fome of which have been eafily cured ina few weeks. 

Having given fome account of the difeafe itfelf, it will now 
be right to confider what is its caufe, and if it can be pre- 
vented, for we fully concur in the words of Vegetius : (lib. 2. 
ce. 58.) ‘“preftantius concilium eft pedum tueri fanitatem 
quam paffionem curare ;” preventive means are certainly the 
mott wife, and after fuch a defcription of this diforder, there 

is no one, we fhould apprehend, that would not be anxious 
to avert it. We confider the moft prevailing caufe of this 
complaint to be the running thrufh, which firft only affe&ts 
the cleft of the frog, but becoming aggravated, it gradu- 
ally undermines the horn of the frog and {preads to its fides, 
and from thence to the fole, and fo on to the wall and whole 
foot. 

We remember one cafe where it appeared brought on by 
the greafe, the difcharge from which running down upon 
the frog, at length deitroyed the horn, and brought on 
canker. Shaving the frog too clofe with the buttrefs would 
eccafion this part to dry and crack, and wet getting into 
the cracks, and lodging there, would rot the frog and in- 
duce canker. Any wound of the frog or fole not healing 

kindly at firft by the blood, fuch as a kennel nail wound, 
or any other defcription of wound, becoming irritated by 
the furrounding horn, would forma canker; however, thefe 
are rare cafes compared with the one we have mentioned, 
viz. the running thrufh, the common fource of the miichief, 
which is certainly a confequence of the frog being fqueezed 
together by the contraction of the heels, and this again 
arifes from the nailing of an iron fhoe permanently to the 
foot, for an account of which, fee articles, Foor of the hor/e, 
and FarRrizry. 

Such is the ‘ brief chronicle” of our prefent experience 
in this difeafe, which, though avowedly imperfe&, will ferve 
as a more fure bafis for receiving the fats of future labourers 
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Canker is alfo a difeafe in dogs, which feizes their ears. 

Canxer, in hawks, breeds in the throat and tongue, oc 
eafioned by foul feeding. It is cuted by wafhing the mouth 
with honey and white wine boiled together, then ftrewing 
it with chervil-powder. 

Canker, black, in Entomology and Hufbandry, a {pecies 
of caterpillar, which has been occafionally dettruétive, in a 
very great degree, to the crops of turnips in Norfolk. The 
farmers in that county, obferving great numbers of yellow | 
flies among the turnips, previoufly to the appearance of thefe 
caterpillars, have been led to conclude, that the canker was 
the caterpillar itate of the yellow fly ; and from their frequent 
appearance on the eaftern fea-coaft it has been inferred, that 
they are not natives of this: country, but that they come 
hither acrofsthe ocean. ‘heir deitruGtive ravages, however, 
have not been confined within a few miles of the eaftern 
coalt; but they have extended more or lefs into the centre 
of the county. From the defcription which Mr. Marfhalk 
has given of them, it appears that they have four wings; 
that their antenne are clubbed, and about one-third the 
length of the body, each being compofed of nine joints ; 
and that near the point of the tail of the female there is a 
black {peck ontwardly fringed with hair, but which, opening 
longitudinally, appears to be the end of a cafe containing a 
fling, about one-twentieth of an inch in length, which, on 
agitation, feparates into three one-edged initruments, with 
a fpiral line or wrinkle winding from the points to the bafe, 
making ten or twelve revolutions, and giving them the ap- 
pearance of being ferrated. By means of thefe inftruments, . 
the female is fuppofed to depoiite her eggs in the edge of 
the turnip leaf, or fometimes in the nerves or ribs on its 
under furface. The caterpillar has twenty feet (fix ofits legs 
being coniiderably long, and the other fourteen very fhort) ¢ 
and in its firft {tage is of a jet black, deftitute of hair, but co- 
vered with innumerable wrinkles. Having attained its full 
fize, it fixes its hinder parts firmly to the leaf of a turnip, or 
other fub{tance, and breaking its outer coat or flough near 
the head, crawls out, leaving the fkin fixed to the leaf, &c. 
The under coat, which now appears, is of a bluifh or lead 
colour. The caterpillar in this ftate continues to feed on 
the turnips for fome days longer ; it then altogether defifts 
from eating, and becomes covered with a dewy moifture 
which feems to exude from it in great abundance, and which, 
being of a glutinous nature, appears to form its chryfalis coat. 
Mr. Marfhall concludes from the genuine thara¢ters of the 
fly, that it is tenthredo of Hill. See Tenrurepo and Tur- 
nip. Phil. Tranf. vol. 73. p. 227, &c. 

CANNA, in Botany, (Heb. —99 Kane, a reed, whence 
our Englifh word Cane is indifputably derived. Kawe is 
interpreted in the Greek Lexicons 1s«$0¢, a mat, or accord- 
ing to Hefychius, the plant of which mats are made. It is 
larger than arundo and lefs than calamus,) Linn. Gen. 3. _ 
Schreb. 1. Willd. 1. Gert. 41. Juff. 63. Vent. vol. 2. 203. 
(Cannacorus, Tourn. 192.) Indian flowering reed, or Indian 
fhot. Balifier, Fr. Clafs and order, monandria monogynia- 
Nat. Ord. /citaminee, Linn. cannz, Jufl. drymyrrbize, Vent. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth three-leaved, permanent ; leaves 
lanceojate, ere&t. Cor. Monopetalous, fix-cleft (eight- 
cleft ; Salifb.) three outer fegments erect, larger than the 
calyx ; three inner fegments larger than the outer ones, two 
erect, one revolute, forming a kind of lip. Stam. Filament 
refembling a petal, two eke ; upper fegment ereQ, bearing 
the anther ; lower one revolute ; anther linear, adhering to 
the edge of the upper fegment of the filament. Pi/?. Germ 
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inferior, roundith, fcabrous; ftyle {word-fhaped, refemblin 
a@ petal, united at its bafe to the filament 5 ftigma linear, ad. 

ring tothe edge of the flyle.  Peric. Capfule roundith- 
eag-spe crowned with the calyx, {cabrous, three-furrow- 

» three-celled, three-valved; cells many-feeded. Seeds 
globular, affixed'to a central receptacle. 

- EM Ch. Calyx three-leaved, corolla fix-cleft, filament 
two-cleft; one fegment revolute, flyle united at its bafe to 
the filament, jantala crowned with the yh 

Obferv. What is called the filament by Linneus, Juffien, 
Ventenat, and La Marck, is confidered by Schreber as a 
neCary, and by Salifbury as conttituting two other. fegments 
of the corolla. 

Sp. 1. C. indica, Linn, Sp. 1.. Geit. tab. 12. fig. 3. La 
Marck Illuft. Pl. 1. Bot. Mag. 454. (Cannacorus, Rumph. 
Amb. 5. tab. 71. fig. 2. Katu- Pala; Rheed. Mal. 11. p. 85. 
tab. 43. Arundo indica latifolia, Bauh. pin. 19.) @ Can- 
nacorus ampliffimo fol. flore rutilo; Tourn, Inft. 367. 
y C. coccinea, Hort. Kew. y C. flore coccineo fplendente, 
Tourn. Inft. 367. 3 C. dutea, Hort. Kew. 8 Cannacorus 
fl. luteo pun&ato, Tourn. Inft. 367. Riv. tab. 112.“ Leaves 
egg-fhaped, acuminate at both ends, nerved.’? Linn. 
«* [eaves broad-lanceolate, {mooth beneath; fegments of the 
corolla revolute, nearly linear; inner ones lefs,”?  Salifbury 
prod. Root thick, flefhy, horizontal, divided into many irre- 
gular knobs. Root-leaves egg-fhaped, a foot long, and five 


inches long in the middle, with many large, tranfverfe veins,. 


prominent on the under fide, running from the midrib to the 
jides ; and between each of them two {maller, parallel, pointed 
veins. Stems three or four feet high, fimple, upright, herba- 
ceous. Stem-leaves alternate, large, broad, egg-fhaped, acu- 
minate, fheathings fmooth. F/owers red, in an upright, ter- 
minal, rather loofe fpike ; almott feffile, growing alternately, 
two or three together in the axil of a fhort, fpathaceous 
feale. A native of warm climates in Afia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica. Its leaves are‘ufed to cover houfes in Cayenne. Its root 
is regarded as diuretic and deterfive. Its feeds dye a beau- 
tiful but not durable purple. 2. C. anguflifolia, Linn. Sp. 
Pl. “ Leaves lanceolate, petioled, nerved.”? Perhaps only a 
variety of the preceding {pecies, but lower and narrower; and 
one of the lateral fegments of the petal is fo bent as to be- 
come the middle one. A native of fpongy fhady places within 
the tropics. 3. C. glauca, Linn. Sp. Pl. (cannacorus glaueo- 
phylius: Dill. Elth. tab. 59. fig. 69.) Leaves lanceo- 
late, petioled, nervelefs.” Linn.  ‘ Leaves narrow-lanceo- 
late, even on both fides; fegments of the corolla {preading, 
inverfely egg-fhaped ; inner ones lefs.”” Salifb. Roots large, 
ftriking ftrong flefhy fibres deep into the ground. Stems 
feven or eight feet high. Leaves near two feet long, nar- 
row, fmooth, of a glaucous colour. Flowers large, pale 
yellow, in fhort thick terminal {pikes. Sved-veffels larger 
and longer than in the preceding fpecies, with fewer and lar- 
ger feeds. Cultivated at Eltham by Dr. Sherard in 1732. 
Raifed by Mr. Miller in*1733 from feeds fent from Cartha- 
gena in New Spain, which produced ftrong plants the firlt 
year, fome of them flowering the fame autumn. 4. C. flac- 
cida. Salifb. Prod. p. 4. Icon. ftirp. rar. 3. (C. glauca 8, 
Willd.) ‘ Leaves narrow-lanceolate, even on both fides: 
fegments of the corolla flaccid, inverfely egg-fhaped: inner 
ones larger.”? A foot and half high or more, (four feet, 
Mart.) refembling C. glauca. © Root horizontal,’ tuberous ; 
fibres white, thick, flefhy.. Stems feveral, pale fea-green, up- 
right, fimple, round, jointed, {mooth, herbaceous, nearly, if 
not entirely, covered by the fheathing petioles. Leaves 
from five to feven, pale fea-green, alternate, fhorter than the 
petioles or fheaths, {preading, entire, with a very thin mem- 
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branous edge, pointed at the end, very finely nerved, a little 
channelled above, keeled beneath, efpecisily towards the 
bale. FY/oqwers from one to three, pale yellow, fcentlefs, ra 
ther nodding: braétes two under each germ, blunt, entire, 
vermancnt; the outer one preffed clofe to the werm, the 


mner one longer and narrower, often {preading and ineurved ; 
calyx-leaves unequal, entire, obtufe: tube of the corolla 
much longer than the calyx, a little recurved ; outer border 


a little longer than the tube, abruptly reflexed, deeply three- 
cleft; fegments unequal, Jinear-lanccolate, entire, obtufe, 
thicker ; inner border longer than the outer one, deeply five- 
cleft, fegments tender, flaccid, much curled at the edyre 
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(fegments of the filament, Linn. &c.) broader, inverfely egg- 
fhaped, emarginated; anther white, adhering to the edpeof the 
inner fide of the inmott fegment, upright, linear, very minutely 
‘pointed, two-celled, opening in front; germ pale-oreen, oval, 


minutely tubercled: ftyle very pale yellow, linear-{patula- 
fhaped, fmooth on both fides, flat ; ftigma white, flightly 
pubefcent. Pericarp and feeds fimilar to thofe of the other 
{pecies. Salifbury. A native of South Carolina, where it 
was found by Bartram. It is often miftaken for C. glauca. 
5.C. guncea, Willd. Retz Obf, fafe. 1. p. g. 2. 1. “ Leaves 
linear, nerved.”?> Leaves grafs-like, with five raifed nerves, 
fheathing at the bafe; thofe near the root covered with capil- 
lary fibres, from fever: inches to a foot long. Flowers of a 
dufky rufous colour. Pericarp rough, with pointed tubercles. 
Retz. A native of China. 

Propagation and Culture, A\\ the fpecies are perennial, 
and with proper management will continue many years: 
but as young plants always flower better than old roots, it 
is beft to raife them annually from feeds which fhould be 
fown in a hot-bed in the {pring. When the plants are fit to 
remove, they fhould be tranfplanted into feparate {mall pots, 
filled with rich kitchen garden earth, and plunged into a 


moderate hot-bed of tanners-bark. In warm weather they 


fhould be fupplied with frefh air every day and frequently 
watered. As they foon grow large, they fhould be fhifted 
into larger pots, and part of them plunged into the fame 
hot-bed; the reft may be placed abroad in June in a warm 
fituation with other exotic plants. Thofe which are placed 
in the hot-bed will, be {trong enough to flower weil in the 
{tove in the following winter : but thofe in the open air will 
not flower before the following fummer. In the beginning 
of O&ober, they muft be removed into the ftove. ‘The va- 
riety 8 of C. indica, which isa native of Carolina’and fome 
of the other northern ftates of America, being hardier, 
fhould be more early enured to the open air, where it may 
remain till the froft begins. It fhould be then removed to 
the green houfe, and during the winter fhould have but little 
water, In the beginning of May it may be turned out of 
the pot, and planted ina dry foil on a warm fouth border, 
where it will produce flowers annually. Miller. 

Canna, in Commerce. See Cane. 

Canna, in Ancient Geography, a {mall town of Afia Minor; 
in the Eolide. Mela.—Alio, atown of Cappadocia, in Lycia. 
Ptolemy.—Alfo, a place of Afia, between Cyrra and Edefia. 
Anton. Itin. 

_ CANNABA, a place of Afia, in Syria, upon the route 
from Nicopolis to Edeffa. Anton. Itin. 

~ CANNABICH, in Biography, a fpirited and mafterly 
compofer of fymphonies, of the Manheim fchool, contem- - 
porary with Stamitz and Holtzbaut, about the middle of the 
laft century. He was the moft eminent folo- player on the 
violin of his time: and his ballet of the defcent of Hercules 
into the infernal regions, is a moit beautiful production. 
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CANNABINA, in Botany, (folio tripartitim divifo. C. 
Bauh. pin. 321.) See Bipens Tripartira. 

Cannasina, (folionon divifo, ibid.) See B. Cernua. 

Cannapina, (indica. Magn. Hort. 40. tab. 40.) See 
VeRestnBa ALATA. 

Cannanina, Tourn. Cor. 52. tab. 488.) See Datisca 
CAWNABINA, 

CANNA BIS, (xaos, Herod. Diofeor. Itis notmen- 
tioned by Theophraftus.) Linn. gen. 1115. Schreb. 1522. 
Gert. 463. tab. 75. fig. 1. Tourn. Init.-535. tab. 309. 
Jufl. soy. “Went. vol. ii, 536. Clafs and Order, diacia 
pentandria. Nat. Ord. Scabride, Linn. Urtice, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Male. Cal. perianth five-cleft ; fegment ob- 
Jong, acuminately obtufe, concave. Cor. none. Stam. fila- 
ments five, capillary, very fhort; anthers oblong, four- 
cornered, Female. Ca/. perianth one-leafed, oblong, 
acuminate, opening longitudinally on one fide, per- 
manent. Cor. none. Pil, germ very f{mall; ftyles two, 
very long; ftigmas acute. eric. the permanent ealyx 
clofely covering the feed. Szed, nut globular, depreffed, 
two-valved, 

Fffl.Ch. Male. Calyx five-cleft ; corolla none. Female. 
Calyx one-leafed, entire, opening on one fide ; corolla none ; 
ityles two ; nut two-valved, within the clofed calyx. 

Sp. 1. C. /ativa, Linn. Sp. Pl. Mil. fig. tab. 77. Bauh. 
Hitt. i. fig. 448. Ger. Emac. 708. fig. 1,2. Lam. Til. 
Pl. 814. Hemp. Chanvre, Fr. ‘ Leaves oppofite.”” Root 
annual. Stem from fix to eight feet high or more, upright, 
obfcurely quadrangular, a little hairy. Leaves petioled, 
digitate ; leaflets five or feven, lanceolate, acuminate,. fer- 
rated, outer ones the fmalleft. Zale flowers in {mall loofe 
racemes or {pikes at the ends of the ftem and branches. 
female flowers,. axillary, folitary, very fmall. Both kinds 
fometimes occur on the fame plant, but always one of them 
very few in proportion to the other. All the old authors 
ignorantly call the male flowers female, and vice verfa. It 
is {aid by Herodotus to be a native of Scythia. According 
to Linnzus it grows wild in the Eaft Indies. ‘Thunberg 
fays it grows here and there in Japan. Gmelin found it in 
‘Lartary, and-Father Hennepin among the Illinois, in North 
America. From long cultivation it is almoft naturalized in 
the fouth of France, Italy, &c. An oil is extra€ted from 
its feeds. The feeds themfelves are thought to be good for 
poultry, and to-caufe hens to lay a larger quantity of eggs, 
but fhould be given to fmaller birds with caution, and min- 
gled with other feeds. It has been faid, that if bullfinches 
and goldfinches feed upon them too plentifully, the red and 
ycllow of their plumage is changed to a total blacknefs. For 
the propagation and culture of this plant, the various pro- 
cefles which it undergoes in the hands of the manufacturer, 
and the ufes to which it is applied, fee Hemr. 2. C. in- 
dica, Lam. Encyc. (C. fimilis exotica, Bauh. pin. 320. C. 
peregrina, Morif. Hitt. iii. p. 433. n.2. Kalengi-Cansjava, 
Rheed. Mal. 10. p. 11g. tab. 60. Tsjern-Cansjava, Ibid. 
tab.61. Dakka or Bangua of the Indians. @. With a 
taller tem. Rumph. Amb. v. p. 208. tab. 77. ‘ Leaves 
alternate.”’ Stem nearly cylindrical, {maller, more branched, 
and harder than that of the preceding fpecies. Leaves all 
conftantly” alternate ; leaflets linear-lanceolate, very fharp- 
pointed ; in the male plants five or feven, in the female ones 
commonly but three, on a petiole; near the top entirely 
fimple. A native of the Eaft Indies. Its hard ftem and 
thin bark render it incapable of being wrought into fila- 
ments and fpun like common hemp. It has a ftrong {mell, 
a little like that of tobacco. he Indians make of its bark 
and the exprefled juice of its leaves and feeds, a liquor 
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which has an intoxicating quality ; and if they wifh to pro- 
duce a flronger effect, they either chew or {moke its dried 
leaves mingled with tobacco. A little nutmeg, cloves, 
camphor, and opium, mixed with its juice, form the come 
pofition which the Indians call majeh, and which, accord 
ing to Clufius, is the fame as the malach of the Turks. 

Cannanis Spuria, (Riv, Mon. tab. 32.) See Garzopsis 
VERSICOLOR. 

Cannasis Virginiana, (Bauh. Pin. 320.) foliis fimplicibus, 
(Gron, Virg. 192. 155%.) See Acnipa CANNABINA. 

Canwasis lutea fertilis, (Alp. Exot. 300. tab. 2y8. 
Morif. Hift. tab. 25. fig. 4. lutea cretica et flerilis, Alp. 
Exot. 296. tab. 295, and gor. tab. 300.) See Darisca 
CANNABINA. 

CANNACORUS. See Canna. . 

CANNA, the fecond order of the fourth clafs of the 
natural orders of Juffieu, with the following charatter. 
Calyx (corolla, Linn.) fuperior, coloured ; divided into feveral, 
often fix, petal-fhaped, generally unequal and irregular fee. 
ments ; with three others exterior and {maller, putting on the 
appearance of an external calyx, (the proper calyx, Linn.) 
Stamen one; filament inferted into the bafe of the ftyle, . 
often flat and petal-fhaped; anther adhering, fimple, or 
rarely double. Germ inferior; ftyle fimple, often thread- 
fhaped ; fligma fimple or divided. Cap/ule inferior, three- 
celled, moft frequently three-valved, and many-feeded. Root 
often tuberous, creeping. Stem herbaceous, covered with the 
fheathing petioles. Leaves alternate, fheathing, younger ones 
convolute, fomemany-nerved, others fending out parallelnerves 
from each fide of a fimple midrib. /owers in {pathes, often 
growing onacauline, or radical {padix. The genera affigned 
to this order by Juffieu are catimbium, canna, globba, my- 
rofma, amomum, coftus, alpinia, maranta, thalia, curcuma, 
and kempferia. , 

Cannz, in Ancient Geography, a {mall town of Italy, in 
Apulia, feated on the river Aufidus, now called Ofanto. 
The Latins ufe the plural appellation for this city, probably 
from its confifting of diftinét parts, built on different emi- 
nences. The Greeks, and Polybius in particular, called it 
Kaw, in the fingular number. This place has been rendered 
famous in hiftory by the battle fought in its vicinity between 
the Carthaginians and the Romans, in the year of Rome, 
538, B. C. 216. For fome time previous to this battle, 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, had, by various move- 
ments and fkirmifhes, endeavoured to bring Fabius, the wife 
and wary Roman ditator, to a decifive conteft. He well 
knew that inaction and delay were the principal evils he had 
to fear, and the diftrefs occalioned by want of provilions and 
money made him anxious td provoke the Romans to an en- 
gagement. Fabius, on the other hand, duly apprized of 
the fituation of his adverfary, adopted every prudent meafure 
for protra€ting the war, and ruining his enemy by delay. 
Some trivial fuccefles which were gained by the Romans in 
their encounters with the Carthaginians, increafed the con- 
fidence both of the army and of the people: and forgetting 
their former defeats, they began to imagine that the enemy 
maintained his ftation in Italy, by the permiffion, by the 
timidity, or by the exceffive caution of their leader. Minutius, 
the general of the horfe, having alfo, in the abfence of the 
di€tator, obtained fome flight advantage over the foraging 
parties of Hannibal, the army and the people were confirmed 
in this pinion, and the reputation of Fabius was greatly 
funk ia their eftimation. But as he could not be fuperfeded 
till the ufual term of his office expired, the fenate and 
people adopted a meafure, which they hoped would induce 
him to refign. They raifed the general of the horfe to a 
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eqytal command with the digtator; and left them to adjuft 
their refpective pretenfions, ‘Che Roman dictator, inftead 
of rafhly and indignantly withdrawing his fervices in a 
moment of danger, continued to ferve under this diminution 
of rank and command, and magnanimoufly overlooked the 
infults with which the people Fad requited the fervice he 
was rendering to his country. Minutius sag now affo- 
ciated with the dictator, in order to be free from the re 
ftraints of a joint command, and from the wary counfels of 
his colleague, defired, as the moft proper mode of adjulting 
their pretevfions, to divide the army between them. In this 
new fituation he expofed himfelf and his divifion, by his 
mihnefs, to the danger of being entirely cut off by the 
enemy ; but being ug by Fabius, he acknowledged the 
favour he had received, and committing himfelf, with the 
whole army, to the conduct of his colleague, he left this 
cautious officer, during the remaining period of their joint 
‘command, to purfue the plan which he had formed for the 
war, and to which, without overbeaying interference, he de- 
termined to adhere. The people, and the fenate, however, 
were not difpofed to a ahctiten in what they conceived to be 
the languid and dilatory meafures which Fabius was inclined 
to purfue. Having refolved to augment the army in Italy 
to eight legions; which, with an equal number of the 
allies, amounted to 80,000 foot and 7200 horfe, which they 
conceived would be a force more than fufficient to counter- 
a&t that of the Carthaginians, which confifted of 40,000 
foot, and 10,000 horfe; they mtended, on occafion of the 
@pproaching ele&tion of confuls, to chufe men, not only of 
reputed ability, but of decifive and refolute counfels. Ac- 
cordingly, they elected C. Terentius Varro, fuppofed to be 
of a bold and dauntlefs fpirit; and, with a view of tem- 

ering his ardour, they joined with him in the command 
. ZEmilius Paulus, an officer of approved experience, who 
had formerly obtained a triumph toe his victories in Illyri- 
cum, and who ftood high in the confidence of the fenate, as 
well as in that of the people. 

The autumn before the nomination of thefe officers to the 
command of the Roman army, Hannibal had furprifed the 
fortrefs of Canna, whither the Roman citizens of that quar- 
ter had retired with their effects, and where they had colle&- 
ed confiderable magazines and ftores. This, among other 
circumftances, determined the fenate to hazard a battle, and 
to furnifh the new confuls with inftructions to this effe&. 
Thefe officers, having opened the campaign on the banks of 
the Aufidus, advanced by mutual confent within fix miles of 
the Carthaginian camp, which covered the town of Cannz. 
Here they differed in their opinions ; and a compromife was 
made by an agreement, that each of them fhould alternately 
take the command fora day. Varro, in oppofition to the 
fentiments of his colleague, propofed to give battle on the 
plain, and for this purpofe, as often as the command de- 
volved upon him, {till advanced on the enemy. In order to 
occupy the paflage and both fides of the Aufidus, he en- 
camped in two feparate divifions on its oppofite banks, 
having his larger divifion on the right of the river, oppofed 
to Hannibal’s camp. Still taking the opportunity of his 
turn to command the army, he paffes with the larger divifion 
to a plain, fuppofed to be on the left of the Aufidus, where, 
as the field was too confined to receive the legions in their 
ufual form, he prefled them together, and gave the enemy, 
if he chofe it, an opportunity to engage. For the accom- 
modation of his order to the extent of his ground, he con- 
tracted the head, and the intervals of his manipules or co- 
lumns, making their depth greatly to exceed the front which 
they turned to the enemy. He placed his cavalry on the 
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flanks, the Roman knights on his right towards the river, 
and the horfemen of the allies on the left. Varro, having 
thus arranged his force, and impelled by vanity, in confe- 
quence of oe obtained fome flight advantages by fkir- 
mifhes between the light horfe, or exafperated by an infule 
of the Numidians, who had purfued a body of Romans 
almoft to the gates of the camp, determined to bring the 
contelt to a {peedy conclufion, Paulus Aémilius difapproved 
of the place which he had chofen for the fcene of battle, but 
wifhed to draw the enemy toa fituation, where the infantry, 


an the number of which they exceeded, might have the 
greater fhare in the aétion, whereas Haunibal’s cavalry was 
in every re{peét fuperior to that of the Romane; and remou- 


ftrated againit the precipitance of his colleague. Paulus 
fEmilius commanded the right of the Romans, Varro the 
left, and Servilius Geminus, the conful of the preceding 
year, was in the centre. Hannibal, as foon as he {aw the 
movement and difpofition of the enemy, haltened to meet 
them on the plainwhich they had chofen for the field of ation. 
He likewife paffed the Aufidus, and with his left to the river 
and his front to the fouth, formed his army upon an equal line 
with that of the enemy. He placed the Gaulifh and Spanifh 
cavalry on his left facing the Roman knights, and the Nu- 
midians on his right facing the allies. ‘The flanks of his in- 
fantry, on the right and the left, were compofed of the Afri- 
ean foot, armed in the Roman manuer, with the pilum, the 
heavy buckler, and the {tabbing fword. His centre, though 
oppofed to the fele& portion of the Roman legions, con- 
fifted of the Gaulith and the Spanifh foot, varioufly armed 
and intermixed together. Af{drubal commanded the left, 
Hanno the right, and Hannibal with his brother referved 
the command of the centre to himfelf. As the armies 
fronted north and fouth, even the fun, which rofe foon 
after they were formed, fhone upon the flanks, and was no 
difadvantage to either of them. Some difficulty has occur- 
ed in deciding which way each of thefe armies was turned ; 
as the expreflions of Polybius are faid by fome to admit of a 
double meaning. His words are ‘ Bazwsons 0: rn3 wey tev 
Pumadwy trazews weds pernuBesay ts 0: av Kogynooviay wees Tas 
wexles* Excilépors aBramn ouveBasve yrwerdas tHv xalle Tov HAsoy aves 
oanvy. Spectante meridiem Romanorum acie, Carthaginien- 
flum vero feptentrionem, ambobus inoffenfis contigit effe ab 
folis ortu. Livy is charged by Chaupy with having mifin- 
terpreted the paflage of the Greek hiftorian, who, according 
to his opinion, did not mean, that the Romans ftood with 
their faces to the noon-tide fun; but only that they were 
drawn up to the fouth of the enemy. -Livy’s words are 
(lib. xxil. 46.) ‘ Romanis in meridiem, Penis in feptentrio- 
nem verfis.””? He affirms, moreover, that the topography 
of the plain, and the courfe of the river, agree with this ex- 
planation ; and that if the legions had faced the fouth, the 
runaways could not, after the defeat, have reached Canu- 
fium and Venutia, without pafling through the whole victo- 
rious army. Salapia, Arpi, and Luceria, would have been 
their places of refuge. Swinburne inclines to truft to the 
explanation of Livy, who was fufficiently acquainted with 
the Greek language not to miftake the meaning of an au- 
thor whom he {tudied and followed fo clofely ; more efpeci- 
ally as, according to his ideas, the fituation of the ground 
is in favour of the Roman hiftorian ; for exaétly in that part 
of the plain where we know with moral certainty that the 
main effort of the battle lay, the Aufidus, after running due 
eat for fome time, makes a fudden turn to the fouth, and 
defcribes a very large femicircle. The Romans, we are to 
fuppofe, forded it at the angle or elbow, and placed their 


right wing on the banks ; while the legions extended pa 
elves 
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felves due eat, till the whole line came to face the fouth. 
The Carthaginians croffed in two places within the femi- 
circle ; and were drawn out in a line, that formed the chord 
of which the river was the arch; and therefore the way to 
Canufium was open for the fugitives. Swinburne adds, that 
the {cene of ation is marked out to pofterity by the name of 
« Pezzo di Sangue,” or ficld of blood. ‘The peafants, he 
fays, thewed us fome {purs and heads of lances lately turned 
up by the plough, and told us, that horfe-loads of armour 
and weapons had been at different times carried away from 
thence. Livy (1. xxii. 13.) and Plutarch (in Fah. p. 183.) 
inform us, that Hannibal, who knew how to avail himfelf 
of circumftances, as a great captain, forgot nothing that 
could conduce to the victory. A wind peculiar to that 
region, called in the country the ** Vulturnus,” blew always 
at a certain period. He took care to draw up in fuch a 
manner, that his army, facing the north, had it in their 
backs, and the enemy, fronting the fouth, had it in their 
faces; fo that he was not in the leaft incommoded by it : 
whereas the Romans, whofe eyes it filled with duft, fearcely 
faw before them. The fuperiority of numbers was greatly 
on the fide of the Romans ; ‘but Hannibal refted his hopes 
of victory on two circumitances: firft, on a motion to be 
made by his cavalry, if they prevailed on either of the 
enemy’s wings; next, on a pofition he was to take with 
his centre, in order to begin the action from thence, to 
bring the Roman legions into fome diforder, and expofe 
them, under that difadvantage, to the attack which he was 
prepared to make with his veterans on both their flanks. 
The aétion accordingly began with a charge of the Gaulifh 
and Spanifh horfe, who, being: fuperior to the Roman 
knights, drove them from their ground, forced them into 
the river, and put the greater part of them to the fword. 
By this event the flank of the Roman army, which might 
have been joined to the Aufidus, was entirely uncovered. 
Having performed this fervice, the vi€torious cavalry had 
orders to wheel at full gallop round the rear of their own 
army, and to join the Numidian horfe on their right, who 
were ftill engaged with the Roman allies. By this unex- 
pected junction, the left wing of the Roman army was 
likewife put to flight, and purfued by the African horfe ; 
at the fame time the Spanifh cavalry prepared to attack the 
Roman infantry, wherever they fhould be ordered on the 
flank, or the rear, While thefe important events took 
place on the wings, Hannibal amufed the Roman legions 
ef the main body with a fingular movement that was 
made by the Gauls and Spaniards, and with which he 
propofed to begin the aétion. “Thefe came forward, 
not ina f{traight line a-breaft, but fwelling out to a curve in 
the centre, without disjoining their flanks from the African 
infantry, who remained firm on their ground. By this mo- 
tien, they formed a kind of crefcent convex to the front. 
The Roman manipules of the right and the left, fearing 
by this fingular difpofition to have no fhare in the ation, 
haftened to bend their line into a correfponding curve ; and, 
m proportion as they came to clofe with the encmy, charged 
them with a confident and impetuous courage. ‘lhe Gauls 
and Spaniards refifted this charge no longer than was necef- 
fary to weaken the precipitant ardour with which vi€torious 
troops often blindly purfue a flying enemy. And the Ro- 
man line being bent, and fronting inwards to the centre of 
its concave, the legions purfued where the enemy led them. 
Hurrying from the flanks to fhare in the viétory, they nar- 
rowed their fpace as they advanced, and the men who were 
accuftomed to have a fquare of fix feet clear for wielding 
their arms, being now prefled together, fo as entirely to 
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prevent the ufe of their fwords, found them{clves Rruggling’ 
againft each other for fpace, in an inextricable end hopeleis 
confufion. Hannibal, who had waited for this event, or- 
dered a general charge of his cavalry on the rear of the Ro- 
man legions, and at the fame time an attack from his Afri- 
can infantry on both their flanks: by thefe difpofitions and 
joint operations, without any confiderable lofs to himfelf, 
he effected an almoft incredible flaughter of his enemies. 
With the lofs of no more than 4000 Gauls, 1500 Spaniards 
and Africans, and 200 horfes, he put 50,000 of the Ro- 
mans to the fword. Polybius fays the general lofs amounted 
to more than 70,000. The Carthaginians were fo furious 
againft the enemy that they did not ceafe killing till Han- 
nibal, in the greateft heat of the confli& and laughter, ex- 
claimed feveral times, * Hold, foldiers, {pare the vanquifhed.” 
The conful Aimilius Paulus had been wounded in the fhock 
of the cavalry; but when he faw the condition in which the 
infantry were engaged, he refufed to be carried off, and was 
flan. “I have taken my refolution,” faid he. * I will 
expire upon thefe heaps of my dead foldiers: but do you 
take care not to lofe the time you have for efcaping from 
the enemy, through an ufelefs compaffion. Go, and tell the 
fenate from me to fortify Rome, and to make troops to en- 
ter it for its defence, before the viétor arrives to attack it. 
Tell Fabius in particular, that I lived and died highly fen- 
fible and fully convinced of the wifdom of his counfels.”” 
The confuls of the preceding year, with others of the fame 
rank, were likewife killed: of 6000 horfe only 70 troopers 
efcaped with Varro. Of the infantry, 3000, or according 
to other accounts, 4000, fled from the carnage that took 
place on the field of battle, and 10,000, who had been 
potted to guard the camp, were taken ; others retired to Ca- 
nufium. 

The unfortunate conful with fuch of the flragglers as 
joined him in his retreat, took poft at Venufia, and after- 
wards at Canufium, where he joined a confiderable number 
of thofe that had efcaped; and with a noble confidence 
in his own integrity, and in the refources of his country, 
put himfelf in a pofture to refift the enemy, till he obtained 
further inftruétions and reinforcements from Rome. On 
his return to the city, the fenate, confcious that he had 
ated at Cannez by their own inftruétions, and, that influ- 
enced by the motives that animated the whole Roman peo- 
ple, he had difdained, with a fuperior army, to itand in 
awe of his enemy, or to refufe him battle upon equal 
ground, went out in a kind of proceffion to meet him; and 
overlooking his temerity and mifcondué in the a€tion, they 
attended only to the undaunted afpe&t which he preferved 
after his defeat, and returned him thanks for not having def- 
paired of the commonwealth. From this time they continued 
their preparations for war with all the dignity and pride of 
the moft profpcrous fortune. They refufed to ranfom the 
prifoners who had been taken by the enemy at Canne, and 
treated with fullen contempt, rather than feverity, thofe 
who by an early flight had efcaped from the field; and 
when they were petitioned to employ them again in the war, 
they replied, “‘ we have no fervice for men who could leave 
their fellow-citizens engaged with an enemy.” On the 
part of Hannibal, this victory was complete; but his fub- 
fequent inactivity faved Rome and her dominions. Many, 
and Livy amongtt the reft, condemn Hannibal for his delay 
in properly improving this fignal fuccefs, as a capital error. 
But others, reftrained by the authority, or rather the filence 
of Polybius, have forborne from cenfuring the conduct of 
the Carthaginian general. He allows, indeed, that the Car- 
thaginians entertained hopes of carrying Rome on the firit 
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affault ; but he does not explicitly declare his own opinion 
concerning the meafures which might have been profecuted 
in refpeét to a city very populous, extremely warlike, well 
fortified, and defended by a grarrifon of two legions. He 
does not fo much as intimate that fuch a proje& was practi- 
cable, or that Hannibal was to be blamed for not having 
attempted it. It fhould be confidered, that after the battle 
he had not more than 26 or 27 thoufand foot, who were in 
a condition to aét; and that number could not fuflice cither 
for forming the circumvallation of a city of fuch extent as 
Rome, with a river running through it, or for attacking it 
in form, without machines and other implements neceflary 
ina fiege. The victory at Canna afforded to Hannibal a very 
confiderable booty: but except men, horfes, and a little 
filver which was principally upon the furniture of the horfes, 
he abandoned all the relt to the foldicrs. After the battle 
of Canne,,Hannibal took up his winter quarters at Carua, 
which fee. Polybius, iii. 262-267-298. Livy, xxii. 43- 
44-54, Plut. in Fab. 182-184. Rollin’s Anc. Hift. vol. i. 
Rollin’s Rom. Hitt. vol. iii. 

The plains on which the battle of Canne was fought, 
have more than once, fince the Punic war, afforded a {cene 
of warfare and blood. Melo of Bari, after railing the ftan- 
dard of revolt againft the Greek emperors, and defeating 
their generals in feveral engagements, was at laft routed 
here, in 1019, by the catapan Bolanus. Out of 250 Nor- 
man adventures, the flower of Melo’s army, no more than 
ten efcaped the flaughter of the day. In t201, the arch- 
bifhop of Pslermo and his rebellious affociates, who had 
taken advantage of the nonage of Frederick of Swabia, 
were cut to pieces at Canne by Walter de Brienne, fent by 
the pope to defend the young king’s dominions. The re- 
maining traces of the town of Cannz are very faint ; and 
confift of fragments of altars, cornices, gates, walls, vaults, 
and underground granaries. It was dettroyed, as we have 
already obferved, the year before the battle ; but being re- 
built, it became an epifcopal fee in the infancy of Chrifti- 
anity. It was again reduced in the Oth century; but feems 
to have fubfifted in an humble ftate many ages later; for we 
read of its contending with Barletta for the territory which 
till that time had been enjoyed in common by them: and in 
1284, Charles the firft iflued an edi& for dividing the lands 
to prevent all future litigation. The profperity of the 
towns along the coaft, which increafed in wealth and popu- 
lation by embarkations for the crufades, and by traflick, 
accelerated the annihilation of the inland cities; and Canne 
was probably abandoned entirely before the end of the 13th 
century, It is now an inconfiderable place, with a titular ice, 
in the country of Bari. Swinburne’s Travels, &c. vol. i. 

' CANNAGARA, a town of India, placed by Ptolemy 
on the other fide of the Ganges. 

CANNAR, or Cannatum, a promontory of Africa, 
in the Mediterranean Sea, in Mauritania Tingitana, accord- 
ing to the Itinerary of Antonine. 


CANNARES, Indians of the province of Quito, in’ 


Peru. They are well made and very active; they wear 
their hair long, which they weave and bind about their 
heads, in formofacrown. Their clothes are made of wool 
or cotton, and they wear fine-fafhioned boots. Their wo- 
men are handfome and fond of the Spaniards; they gene- 
rally till and manure the ground, whillft their hufbands at 
home card, fpin, and weave wool and cotton. Their coun- 
try had many rich gold mines, which have been drained by 
the Spaniards. The land bears good wheat and barley, 
and has fine vineyards. ‘The magnificent palace of ‘* Theo- 
mabamba”’ was fituated in the country of the Canares. 


CAN: 


CANNAVAROLA, in Ornithology, the name aligned bY 
Aldrovandus to the babbling warbler, Moracitra Cur- 
nucA of Linneus. 

CANNAVERAL, Cars, in Geography, the extreme 
point of rocks on the ealt fide of the peniniula of Ealt Flo- 
rida, havirg the Mofquitos inlet N. by W, and a large 
fhoal S. by E. ‘I'his was the boundary of Carolina by 
charter of Charles LI, N. lat. 28° 35’, W. long. 31° 9’. 

CANNAYAH, a village of the north fide of Wathing- 
ton ifland, on the N.W. coaft of North America. 

CANNEL-Coat. See Coar. 

CANNELP,, in Zoology, a {pecies of biped reptiles in 
the arrangement of De la Cepede, in the firlt volume of his 
“ Fliftory of oviparous Quadrupeds and Serpents.” The 
other fpecies of this genus is the fheltopufik, defcribed by 
Pallas in the Peterfburgh Tranfaétions. — 

The cannelé is an animal lately difcovered in Mexico by 
M. Velafques, and brought into France by the vifcountefs 
de Fontanges. Its whole length is 84 inches, and its di- 
ameter the third of an inch; the abdominal femi-rings are 
150, and the tail-rings 31; the thicknefs of the whole body 
is nearly equal ; the legs, one-third of an inch long, are 
clofe to the neck, and the feet have each four toes furnited 
with nails. The cannelé feems to have a near refemblaice to 
the amphifbena of Linnzus, and perhaps, when it is better 
known, it may be found to belong to that genus; though, 
at the fame time, the legs juftify the genus as eftablithed by 
the count De la Cepede. 

CANNEQUINS, in Commerce, white cotton cloths 
brought from the Eaft Indies. They are a proper commo.- 
dity for trading on the coaft of Guinea, particularly about 
the rivers Senegal and Gambia. Thefe cloths are folded 
{quare-wife, and are about eight ells long. 

CANNES, in Geegraphy, a {mall town and harbour of 
France in the department of the Var, and diftri€ of Grafle, 
which gives name to a bay formed by Cape Garaup or Ga- 
roupe. N. lat. 43° 34’. E. long. 7° 7’. 

CANNESIS, a town of Lovifiana, on the north bank of 
Red River, a brauch of the Miffifippi. 

CANNETE, a town of Spain, in the province of Cordo- 
va; 18 miles E. of Cordova.x—Alfo, a town of Spain, in 
the province of Seville ; 5 leagues S. of Offuna. 

CANNETS, Fr. in Heraldry, ducks reprefented without 
beaks or feet. Cannets have their heads in profile, and the 
differ from 4llerions, which are always difplayed and full- 
faced, and they have longer and more encircling necks than 
thofe of the martlets. 

CANNETTE, in Geography.. See Cacnete. 

CANNIA, a place in the ifland of Ceylon, about fix 
miles from the fort of Trincomalee on the road to Candy, 
famous for its fprings, the waters of which are reckoned 
very efficacious in rheumatic complaints. The {prings are 
fix in number, and of different degrees of heat ; they all 
communicate with one another, and exhibit the fame phe- 
nomena. ‘Their heat varies from 98° to 1065° of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, nearly in proportion to their different 
depths. From an analyfis of thefe waters it appears that 
they poffefs few mineral qualities, or perhaps any virtue be- 
fides their heat, which is of a temperature not unfavourable 
for hot bathing. Percival’s Ceylon, p. 360. 

CANNIBAL, or Canipat, is ufed by modern writers 
for an_anthropophagus, or man-eater, more efpecially of the 
Welt Indies. See ANTHROPoPHAGI. 

In the ancient world, tradition has preferved the memory 
of barbarous nations of cannibals, who fed on human flefh P 
and in every part of the new world there were people to 
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whom this cuftom was familiar. It prevailed in the fouthern 
continent in feveral of the iflands (See Carinpegs), and in 
various diftricts of North America. Even in fome parts 
where the praétice has been abolifhed, it feems formerly to 
have been fo well known, that it is incorporated into the 
idiom of their language. Among the Iroquois, the phrafe 
by which they exprefs their refolution ef making war againft 
an enemy is ‘* Let us go and eat that nation.” If they 
folicit the aid of a neighbouring tribe, they invite it to eat 
broth made of the flefh of their enemies.”? Nor was this 
practice peculiar to rude unpolifhed tribes: the principle 
from which it took rife is fo deeply rooted in the minds of 
the Americans, that it fubfifted in Mexico, one of the civil- 
ized empires of the new world, and relics of it may be dif- 
covered among the more mild inhabitants of Peru. It was 
not fearcity of food, as {ome authors imagine, and the im- 
portunate cravings of hunger, which forced the Americans 
to thefe horrid repafts on their fellow-creatures. Human 
flefh was never ufed as common food in any country. It was 
the rancour of revenge that firft prompted men to this bar- 
barous aétion. The fierceft tribes feldom devoured any but 
prifoners taken in war, or fuch as they regardedsas enemies, 

This faét is confirmed by two remarkable circumitances, 
which occurred in the conqueft of different provinces. In 
the expedition of Narvaez into Florida, in1528, the Spaniards 
were reduced to fuch extreme diftrefs by famine, that in 
order to preferve their own lives, they ate fuch of their com- 
panions as happened to die; this appeared fo fhocking to the 
natives, who were accuftomed to devour none but prifoners, 
that it filled them with horror and indignation againft the 
Spaniards. During the fiege of Mexico alfo, though the 
Mexicans devoured with greedinefs the Spaniards and Tlaf- 
calans, whom they took prifoners, the utmoft rigour of 
the famine which they fuffered could not induce them to 
touch the dead bodies of their own countrymen. The 
authorities for thefe fa&ts are cited in Dr. Robertfon’s Hitt. 
of America, vol. ii. p. 5or. See ANTHROPOPHAGI. See 
alfo the articles America, Ansixo, Batra, SuRINAM, 
and New ZEALAND. 

CANNOCK, or Cannor-ffone, a bafe fort of iron-ore, 
in the Staffordfhire mines, of which the worft metal is 
made. 

CANNON, in French canon, from the Italian word can- 
nove, which is derivable from the Greek word xv», fignify- 
ing the beam of a fteelyard or balance, a reed, cane, rod, or 
ruler, &c.; or from xawa, in Latin canna, a cane, reed, fugar- 
cane, pipe, &c. This word, in its general acceptation, is 
applied not only to large guns, howitzers, mortars, carro- 
nades, &c. and all heavy pieces of ordnance or artillery, but 
alfo to the barrels of all {maller fized fire-arms, fuch as muf- 
kets, carabines, fufees, piftols, &c. whether the bores of the 
fame be fmooth on the infide or rifled. In its more re- 
ftrifted and ordinary acceptation, however, it is made ufe of 
to exprefs a large-fized fire-arm, a piece of ordnance or ar- 
tillery, a warlike engine, machine, or inftrument for project- 
ing or throwing balls, bullets, fhells, grape-fhot, ftones, &c. 
&c. by means of gunpowder. It has a cylindrical bore or 
tube running lengthwife in the middle of it from the muzzle 
towards the breech for receiving the charges of powder, 
fhot, fhells, &c. After gunpowder began to be applied 
to military purpofes, it fupplanted and fucceeded the 
formenta bellica, ox warlike machines of the ancients. ‘The 
firft cannons were called bombarde, from BouSos or “a 
bombo et ardore,”?. on account of the great noife, which 
the firmg of them occafioned; and as they fucceeded to 
thefe machines, they were employed like them for throw- 
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ing large flones, and had prodigious calibers. . Their forms, 
as well as the engines and inftruments made ufe of for 
managing, moving, and conduéting them, were only fuch 
as the molt obvious incidents fuggelted, or the rudeft 
and moft uncultivated invention diftated. They ufually con- 
fifted of bars or pieces of iron fitted, and fometimes foldered 
together lengthwife, and hooped with iron rings. Being 
Jong beyond all juft or due proportion; they were heavy, 
clumfy, and in a great degree unmanageable ; and as they 
were ufed for throwing ftones, like the machines they fuc- 
ceeded, they were neceffarily of a huge or enormous bore, 
and could not be fired but at great intervals of time. Such 
were thofe with which we are told M*homet II. battered 
the walls of Conftantinople in the year 1453, being fome of 
them of the caliber of no lefs than 1200 pounds. Though 
fome ufe had been made of guns in Europe upwards of a 
century before, fo little improvement had been made in their 
conftru€tion that they could not be fired above three or four 
times a day or difcharged often without burfting. And 
Guicciardin, in the firft book of his hiftory, informs us, that 
fo great a portion of time intervened between the different 
chargings and difchargings of one of thofe ponderous and 
unwieldy pieces, that the befieged had fufficient time to re- 
pair at their leifure the breaches made in their walls by the 
fhock of the huge and enormous ftones, that were thrown 
from them. For a confiderable time, indeed, after men be- 
gan to apply gunpowder to military purpofes, their guns 
were very long, heavy, and unmanageable, and of courfe very 
unfit for quick or expeditious fervice. Military people at 
that time poffeffed but a {mall fhare of learning of any 
kind, and almoft none at all of a mechanical or mathemati- 
cal nature. What they. did profeffionally in regard to the 
management of artillery was entirely the effeét of praétice 
and a bare repetition of what they faw every day done. 

But as mathematical knowledge increafed in Europe, that 
of mechanics gradually advanced, and enabled artifts by mak- 
ing both brafs and iron cannon of a much fmaller bore for 
receiving iron bullets, and a much greater charge of ftrong 
powder in proportion to their calibers, to produce a very ma- 
terial and important change in the conftru€tion and fabric of 
thofe original pieces. Accordingly this hiftorian, in the fame 
bc >k of his hiftory, informs us, that about 114 years after 
the firft ufe made of thofe ponderous and unwieldy pieces by 
the Venetians, in the war which they carried on againft the 
Genoefe in the year 1380, the French were able to procure 
for the invafion of Italy a great number of brafs cannon, 
mounted on carriages, drawn by horfes inftead of oxen; and 
that thefe pieces could always keep pace with the army. __ 

In enumerating the advantages, which arofe from this al- 
teration in the ftru€ture and management of artillery, he ob- 
ferves, that the pieces were pointed with incredible quicknefs 
and expedition in comparifon of thofe formerly made ufe of 
in Italy, were fired at very {mall intervals of time, and could 
produce in a few hours an effeé&t, which thofe others could 
not have produced in the {pace of many days. In {peaking 
of thefe matters he ufes the following words. 

‘«¢ Et per unerfi con quefto efercito erano ftate condotte 
per mare a Genoua quantita grande d’artiglierie da battere le 
muraglie et da ufare in campagna, ma di tal forte, giammai 
non havava veduta Italia le femighanti. Quefta pefte tro- 
vata molt’ anni innanzi in.Germania fu condotta la prima 
volta in Italia da Venetiani nella guerra, che circa anno 
della falute 1380 hebbono i Genouefi con loro—Il nome 
delle maggiori era bombarde, le quali, fparfa dopo quetta 
inventione per tutta Italia s’adoperavano nell’? oppugna- 
tioni delle terre, alcune di ferro, alcune di bronzo ma grof- 
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fiffime, in modo che per la machina grande et per l’im- 


peritia de gli huomini ct mala attitudine de gl’ inftrumenti 
tardiffimamente et con grandiffima difficulta fi conducevano, 
piantavanfi alle terre co’ medefimi impedimenti et piantate 
era dall’ un colpo all’ altro tanto intervallo, che con — 
coliflimo fratto, a comparatione di quello, che feguito dopo 
molto tempo confumavano, donde i defenfori de luoghi 
oppugnati havevano {patio di potere otiofamente (are di 
dentro ripari et fortificationi. Mai Francefi fabricando 
pezzi molto pit efpediti, né d’altvo che di bronzo, 1 
quali chiamavano cannoni, et ufando palle di ferro, dove 
prima di pietra et fenza comparatione piu groffe et di pelo 
graviffimo s’ufavano li conducevano in fulle cerette tirate 

non da buoi come in Italia fi coflumava) ma da cavalli con 
agilita tale d’huomini et d’inftrumento deputati a quelto fer- 
vigio, che quafi fempre al pari de gli eferciti caminavano, et 
condotte alle muraglie erano piantate con preftezza incredi- 
bile, et interponendofi dal!’ un colpo all’ altro piccohffimo 
intervallo di tempo fi {peffo et con impeto fi gaghardo per- 
cuotevano, che quello che prima in Italia fare in molt gior- 
ni fi foleva do loro in pochillime hore fi faceva.”” 

Thefe pieces ufed generally to throw iron-balls from forty 
to fixty pounds in weight ; and this change in the formation 
of artillery has not as yet undergone many material altera- 
tions. Lighter guns indeed are now employed than thofe, 
that were made ufe of at firit; but they have fuflered greater 
variations in refpect of fize than proportion, 

When, or by whom, guns were firlt invented is uncertain, 
fince the origin both of them and of gun-powder is involved 
in obfcurity ; though it is highly probable, that mixtures 
or compolitions fimilar to that of gun-powder were made 
foon after the difcovery of falt-petre, becaufe it is difficult 
to conceive how the one difcovery could exiit long without 
the other. 

The great increafe of inflammability, which falt-petre 
gives to igneous or inflammable fubitances, when mixed 
with them, mutt foon after it was difcovered itfelf have led 
to fucha mixture. Tora {mall part of it being cither thrown 
or falling accidentally into any fire muit have manifefted this 
diftinguifhing quality in it and its prodigioufly explofive 
power when mixed with burning bodies, and have led to 
the idea of rendering inflammable materials violently and ex- 
ceflively more fo than they are naturally, and powerfully 
explofive, by mixing them with falt-petre. If the time 
could, therefore, be afcertained when this fubftance firft 
came to be made ufe of, conjectures might with fame fort 
of certainty, or at leaft probability, be formed when mix- 
tures like the compofition of gunpowder were firft made or 
invented. Such a difcovery or invention, however, might 
long exilt before a convenient and advantageous method of 
applying it to military projeCtiles might be thought of or 
fuggelted. 

An opinion has generally prevailed, that falt-petre was firft 
difcovered either by the Arabians or the later Greeks, about 
the middle ages of the chriftian era, when alchemy and che- 
miftry were much attended to and cultivated by both na- 
tions. It is even faid that the Arabic name for it is expref- 
five of its explofive quality. And if the Greck fire made 
ule of by the later Greek emperors poffeffed this explofive 
property, and produced the effects attributed to it, there 
muit have been fome falt-petre in its compolition, 

Whether falt-petre was known to the ancients, feems to 
be a matter of confiderable uncertainty. ‘They had, how- 
ever, both in Europe and Afia, their fiery tubes or cannz, 
which, being loaded with ftones, pitch, and iron balls, were 
exploded witha violent noife, much {moke, and great effet, 
And there are feveral paflages, both in the Greek and Ro- 
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man writers, which thew, that the Greek fire itfelf was uled 
by both nations in their wars, and afford reafons for tracing 
it back to a much earlier date than 660, or the fea fight in 
the THlellefpont, commanded by Conflantine Pogonates 
aainft the Saracens, and afcribing the invention of it to 
Marcus Gracchus or Grecus. 

The invention of gunpowder is ufually, though errone- 
oufly, afcribed to one Bartholdus Schwartz, who is faid to 
have difcovered it about the year 1320; and the Venetians 
are commonly fuppofed to have made the firlt application of 
it to military purpofes in their war againft the Genoef 
about the year 1350, Both of thefe fuppofitions, however, 
are certainly without foundation. For Roger Bacon, who 
lived almoft fifty years before Schwartz, defcribes a compo- 
fition peskefily refembling that of gunpowder; and unquef- 
tionable proofs can be produced of the ufe of artillery much 
earlier than the year 1380, even in Europe. 

Bacon does not mention this compolition as a new one, 
but fpeaks of it as in common ufe for recreative fire-works, 
and only propofes to apply a well known one to the deftrue- 
tion of armies by the violent effeéts of its fame unconfined. 
This is the firtt well-authenticated hint, that was given in 
Europe of the application of gunpowder to warlike pur- 
pofes; though the Germans attempt to trace back the in- 
vention of cannon as far as 1250, and afcribe it to Albertus 
Magnus, a Dominican monk. 

That gunpowder, however, was both known and made 
ufe of long before the time, either of Roger Bacon, or Al- 
bertus Magnus, is a fa& that cannot be denied. This is 
eftablifhed beyond even the poflibility of difpute by the trea- 
tife of Marcus Grecus, entitled «« Liber ignium,”’ which is in 
manufcript in the Royal library at Paris. Doéter Mead 
had this treatife alfo in manufcmipt, a copy of which is now 
in the poffefion of the ingenious and learned Dr. Hutton. 
The author of it defcribes feveral ways of encountering and 
oppofing an enemy by launching. fire on hira, and among 
other things, gives the following direGtions. Mix together 
one pound of live fulphur, two of charcoal of willow, and 
fix of falt-petre, reducing them to a very fine powder ina 
marble mortar; then put a certain quantity of this mixture 
into a long, narrow and well compatted cover, and then 
difcharge it into the air. This is exa@tly the defcription of 
arockct. He reprefents the cover, with which thunder is 
imitated as fhort, thick, but half-filled, and ftrongly bound 
with packthread, ‘which is exatly the form of a cracker. 
He then delivers different methods for preparing the match, 
and explains how one fquib may fet fire to another in the 
air by having it inclofed within it. He defcribes two kinds 
of fire-works, one for flying, and the other for making a 
loud report. He dire€&ts the cafe, tunica, or cartouche for 
the firft to be made long and flender, and the compofition 
to be very clofely rammed ; and the cafe for the fecand to 
be thick and fhort, and only about half filled. His com- 
pofition for both is ftronger than a great deal of gunpowder 
that is madenow. It mutt, indeed, be acknowledged, that 
he treats as exprefsly and diftin@ly of gunpowder and the 
effect of it, as any perfon writing on the fubje&, even at 
prefent poflibly could do. He does not, however, {peak of 
fuch compofiticns as ufed in war, which fhews at leaft, that 
they were known before the ufe of any fort of fire-arms in 
thofe parts of the world, he was acquainted with. And as 
he does not pretend to be the inventor of thefe rockets and 
crackers, or mention them as things new or recent, it may 
reafonably be prefumed, that they were in ufe long before 
his time, which is not afcertained to a certamty, though he 
mutt have lived as early at leaft as the eighth century. We 
have reafon alfo to conclude from the authorities of many 
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authors, and a variety of concurrent and corroborating cir- 
cumitances, that gunpowder or compofitions refembling it, 
were known to the Chinefe and Indian nations, even thou- 
fands of years ago. And it is alfo afferted by many modern 
travellers, that guns were made ufe of in China as far back 
as the year of Chrilt, 55, and that they have continued to 
be ufed there ever fince. his affertion receives additional 
force and authority from the prohibition of fire-arms in the 
code of Gentoo laws, printed by the Eatt India company 
in 1776. But there is reafon to fuppofe that their fire-arms 
always were and have ever been in a very rude, imperfect, 
and inconvenient {tate compared to thofe that have been 
and are now ufed in Europe. 

Though Bartholdus Schwartz has no claim whatever to 
the invention of gunpowder ; it is alleged, and with great 
probability, that the fimpleft and moft convenient method 
of applying it to military purpofes in Europe, was firft fug- 
gefted to him, in 1320, by a fpark of fire falling accident- 
ally on a mixture of pounded nitre, fulphur, and charcoal, 
in a mortar imperfeétly covered with a ftone, which was 
thrown by the explofion to a confiderable diftance. ‘The 
very figure and name of mortars given toa {pecies of artil- 
lery, which are faid to have been made ufe of even before 
guns properly fo called, and were employed at firft for throw- 
ing large ftones at confiderable angles of elevation, render 
this conjeture probable. 

Guns were foon after that incident employed in war. 
But mortars and great guns were firft made ufe of. 

Father Daniel in his life of Philip, of Valois, produces a 
proof from the records of the chamber of accounts at Paris, 
that cannon were ufed in the year 1338. And Du Cange 
finds mention made of them in Froiffart, and other French 
hiftorians fome time earlier. In the lift of aids raifed for the 
redemption of John king of France, in 1368, mention is 
made of an officer in the French army under the denomina- 
tion or appellation of mafler of the king’s cannon, and of his 
providing four large cannons for the garrifon of Harfleur. 
‘There was one in the arfenal of Bamberg as early as 1323. 
The French ufed them in 1338, for the attack of fome 
caftles. But they did not certainly employ them in the 
field againft their fellow creatures near fo early as 
the Englifh, who under Edward III., placed five of 
them, in 1346, on a {mall hill near the village of Creffy, 
which chiefly contributed to decide the celebrated battle 
ofthat name. From this circumftance feveral of the French 
writers have laid claim to a greater degree of national huma- 
nity than they allow to the Englifh. One of them, treating 
of cannon, expreffes his fentiments on the fubje& in the fol- 
towing words. ‘ On ne faifoit point encore ufage en France, 
en 1547, de cette arme terrible contre les hommes ; les Fran- 
cais s’en etoient bien fervi, in 1338, pour l’attaque de quel- 
ques chateaux, mais ils rougifloient de Pemployer contre 
Feurs femblables. Les Anglais moins humains fans doute 
nous devancerent et s’en fervirent a la célébre bataille de 
Creci, qui eut lieu entre les troupes du roi d’ Angleterre 
Edouard III. qui fut fi mechant, fi perfide, qui donna tant 
de fila retordre a Philippe de Valois, et aux troupes de ce der- 
nier; et ce fut en majeure partie a la frayeur et ala confufion, 
qu’ occafionnerent les canons dont les Anglais fe fervoient 
pour la premiere fois, et qu’ils avoient pottés fur une colline, 
proche le village de Creci, que les Frangais durent leur dé- 
youte2? The Englifh alfo made ufe of them the year fol- 
lowing, viz. in 1347, at the fiege of Calais. 

It is generally believed that cannon have been made ufe of 
in Europe ever fince the year 1338, and that they were em- 
ployed for naval purpofes on the Baltic fea, in 1350. At 
any rate, it is eertain that they = ufed by the Venetians, in 


1366, at the fiege of Claudia Jeffa, now called Chioggia, and 
in their war with the Genoefe in 1379 and 1380. Six years 
after this laft-mentioned period the Englifh carried cannon 
into England in two French veffels, which they had captured, 

Larrey afcribes the invention of brafs cannon to J. Owen. 
He afferts that there were none fuch known in England till 
the year 1535, and that iron-cannon were for the firft time caft 
initin 1547. The Englifh, however, did not manufaéture 
many of thefe till towards the end of the 16th century. 

Specimens of great guns, as they were firft ufed, and be- 
fore the cafting of them in founderies came into pra€tice, are 
{till to be feen in many parts of Europe, and fome of them 
in the tower, and the warren at Woolwich. Such an inftru- 
ment or engine of war was firft called dombarde, afterwards 
cannon, and now commonly goes by the name of a piece of 
ordnance or artillery. ‘The word cannon, however, is ftill 
applied to that part of every fire-arm great or fmall, that 
receives the powder. 

Cannon were formerly made of a very great length, which 
rendered them exceedingly heavy, and the ufe of them very 
limited and troublefome. There were fome of them employ- 
ed by the Turks, in 1394, at the fiege of Conftantinople then 
in poffeffion of the Chriftians, and alfoin 1452, which threw 
a weight of 100 lib.; but they could not ftand repeated 
firing. Louis XII. had one caft at Tours of the fame fize, 
that threw a ball from the Baftile to Charenton. One ot 
thefe extraordinary cannon was taken at the fiege of Dien, 
in 1546, by Don John de Caftro, and is now in the caftle 
of St. Julian de Barra ten miles from Lifbon. The length 
of it is twenty feet feven inches ; its diameter at the middle 
is fix feet three inches; and it threw roo lib. weight. It 
has neither dolphins, rings, nor a button; is of an unufual 
kind of metal, and has a large Indoflan infcription on it, 
which fays that it was caft in 1400. 

Formerly ftrange and uncommon names were given to 
cannon. ‘Thus Louis XII., in 1503, had twelve brafs can- 
non caft of an extraordinary fize called after the twelve peers 
of France. The Spaniards and Portuguefe named theirs 
after their faints. ‘The emperor Charles V., when he went 
againft Tunis, had twelve cannon founded, which he called 
the Twelve Apoftles. At Milan there is a feventy pounder 
called the Pimontelli; and there is one at Bois-le-duc called 
the Devil. At Dover caftle there is a fixty pounder called 
Queen Elizabeth’s pocket-piftol. There isan eighty pound- 
er in the tower of London brought thither from Edinburgh 
caftle called Mounts-meg. ‘There is alfo an eighty pounder 
in the royal arfenal at Berlin called the Thunderer, and one 
of the fame caliber at Malaga called the Terrible. There 
are two curious fixty pounders in the arfenal at Bremen 
called the Meffengers of bad news. And laftly there is an 
uncommon feventy pounder in the caftle of St. Angelo at 
Rome, made of the nails that faftened the copper plates. 
which covered the ancient Pantheon, with this infcription on 
it. ** Ex clavis trabalibus porticus Agrippe.”’ 

About the beginning of the 15th century, thefe uncom- 
mon names were moltly laid afide, and the following among 
other more general ones adopted. 


Pounders. Cwr. 

Cannon royalorcarthoun, - - 48 about go 
Baftard cannon or 3 carthoun, - 36 - = 70 
i carthoun, = - itil hPa ry 6o 
Whole culverins, - - - - «I - = 50 
Demi-culverins, - - = - Q - = 30 
Falcon 2)2= 40S RAP =. SAG 25 

largell fize, a= - ~~ 8 Deer ae 
Saker dordinary, - - - - 6 = @ 15 

loweft fort, - - = - 5 = = 13 


Baflifk, 


Baflikk, = - 
Serpentine, - 
Afpic, - ~ 
Dragon, - 
Syren, - = 
Falconer, - - 
Rabinet, - - 
Moyene, - - 
&e. 


Pounders. 
. - - - 43 about 


- - - - 4 - - 
e {| @ am) m6 he 

a BS Ps «. 60 = 6 
3, 2, and 1, - 
ee) a eo 


10 or 12 ounces. 
&e. 


CANNON, 


12 


Bt 


15,10, and 5. 


The French alfo had anciently the following pieces found- 
ed, feveral of which are to be found in France at this day. 


Pounders. lib. Length. 

ft. in. 
Bafilic, 48  =|7200 IO oO 
Dragon, 40 {7000 16 6 
Flying Dragon, 32. |7000 22.0 
Le Serpentin, 24 |4300 ic > 

La Coulevrine, 20 |7000 16 oO} 

Le Paffemur, 16 [42c0 18 0 | 
L’Afpic, 12 {4250 mo 
Le Peffundeau, 8 {3500 15 Oo 
Le Pelican, 6 2400 9 0 
La Demi coulevrine, 10 3350 13” o 
Le Sacri, 5 2850 Ta) to 
Le Sacret, 4  |2500 i ag) 
Le Faucon, q ‘j2g00 8 o 
Le Fauconneau, 2 {1350 19 °G 
Le Ribadequin, I rele) so 
Un autre Ribadequin, 3 450 6 0 
L’Emerillon, 4 400 to 450| 4tos 


At prefent cannon take their names from the weights of the 
balls, which they refpeCtively difcharges Thus a piece that 
difcharges a ball of 24 pounds, is called a 24 pounder ; one 
that takes a ball of 12 pounds, is called a 12 pounder ; and 
fo of the reft divided into the following forts. 

Ship-guns, confilting of 42, 36, 24, 18, 12, 9, 6, and 3 


pounders. 


Garrifon guns, confifting of 42, 32, 24, 18, 12, 9, and 6 


pounders. 


Battering guns, confifting of 24, 18, and 12 pounders, and 
fometimes though but feldom of 42 pounders. 
Field pieces confifting of 12, 9, 6,°3, 2, 1%, 1, and 2 


pounders. 

Table of fhip-guns fettled in 1753. 
Brafs fhip-guns. Iron fhip-guns. 
Ne in.jewt. qr. th.i ve ft. in. owt. qr. lb. 
429 661 2 10)\42 10 055 41 10 
329 5155 2 7/221 9 0153 3 23 
249 5t5t I 121241 9 548 0 O 
189 0148 1 of18 9 o4t x) 8 
1219 029 © olft2| 9.032 3 3 
am 526" o. oho) 525. 2.2 
68 oro © of 6 7 O17 1 14 
36 -5\rr oO of 4[ O of12 2 13 

314697 3 3 


Table of Garrifon Gune. 
’ 


Brafs garrifon guns,|| tron garrifon guns) 
‘nl | -< al head py ml 
Paks ifs! F 
S| 09 om lig) oe | lg’ 
a] & ee | eae 
pre ge ay ‘ae Sa Beg 
ft. In-;ewt. qr lib,|| jit. in.jewt. q lib 
|42/19 0164 0 ol!32/9 856 9 0 
132] 9 2149 2 18)12419 545 0 ¢ 
24) 8 4137 0 ol1819, 046 0 « 
"81 7 6/27 3 © 12i7 B24 
j12 OMIT 2" oO 9|7 018 pcr 
| 9} 6 0113 3 Of GG riz 0 ¢ 
Brafs battering || Brafs field | 
pieces. pieces. 
| New pieces. || New pigces. | 
pie sk OE OEE Si a | ah ik te 
| ie | a |! { a | 
Ors = 10 5 a 4 
=F} 2. Sat) ss x. | 
o} og 0g te 99 oa } 
a a oe ) By es, it oe 
- = al :* a | > | 
i ters | 
lib.jft. in.Jewt. qr. lib. |ilib. ft. in owt. qi. lib | 
241.9 8|27 0 | IAS a & 2 §] 
18) 9 920 £ ol 64 6 4 3 10 
12|.7 S{13 2 ol 313 6 3 IC 


_ The following dimenfions, &c. for all forts of brafs and 
iron cannon were eftablifhed by the Board of Ordnance in 


1764. 


Brass Cannon, 


Ae) (eon me: 
er tai pe Coy ees 
ZA We} o ob] S5 
= s 7 i) 
pat) ~ mae om oO 
— a.) oc oo > 3 
i= o > = ec, oe 
a a ce ie, Cs 
. ct . 
Pe Ae |: i, 
ft. in.jewt. lib.Jin. hund.jin. bund. 


qr. 
A42| 9 6161 © . Oo} %.3 6.68 
241 9 6452 © oO 5.53 | 5-54 
12} 9 029 0 of 4.63 | 4.40 
9| 9 0126 © Oj 4.21 | 4.0 
6| 8 oft9 © oO} 3.66 | 3.48 
3| 7 OI, 2 Of 2.0%, | 2.77 
15| Golf 2. 4eh02.3h | 2.2 
24} & ol42 5 211 5.83 | Se54 
12] 6 6121 © 14! 4.63 | 4.40 
6| 5 oro x oO} 3.66 | 3.48 
24] 5 6116 2 12] 5.83 | 5.54 
12} 5 0] 8 3 18] 4.63 | 4.40 
6| 4 6} 4 3 14} 3.66 | 3.48 
313 O| 2 3 4) 2.91 | 2.77 

Tte 


Tron 


CANNON, 


Tron Cannon, 


sj | ¢ | e8/ eo 
T. s| 3 Q aS ae 
Nature. | 2] gg oa" | 0 J | &@g 
a aa <a 2 ln >o 
A ae Sls ke Fe. 
ft, insjowt. qr. b.Jin, hund.|in. hund.} 
42| 9.6|65 0 0 7-3. | 6.68 
32| 9 5155 & oO} 6.42 | 6.10 
Heavy. [24] 9 6449 © 0} 5-83 | 5.5 
Light. 24) 9 6/47 2 O| 5-83 | 5-54 
18] 9 040 Q © 5.29 | 5.03 
Heavy. |12) 9 0132 2 of 4:63 | 4.40 
Medium. |12] 8 6/31 2 °| 4.63 | 4.40 
Light. [12] 7 629 «£ 0} 4.63 | 4.40 
9] 9.0129 O. O} 4.21 | 4.00 
9} 8 6/27 2 oO] 4.21 | 4.00 
9g} 8 0/26 2 Oo} 4.21 | 4.00 
Q| 7.6l24 2 Ol Aor | 4.co 
Qi 7 0123 © oO] 4.21 | 4.00 
6] 9 0]24 © Of 3.66 | 3.48 
6 8 6/23 o | 3.66 | 3.48 
6; 8 ol22 o al. 3-66 | 3.48 
6| 7 6[20 2 oO} 3.66 | 3.48 
6 7 O19 © Of} 3:66 | 3.48 
G 6 G18’. o. oF 3.66 |, 2.48 
616 016 2. o| 3.66 | 3.48 
4| 6 of12 1 Of 3.21 | 3.04 
4\ 5 Olte 1° O} 3.21 | 3-04 
BA GF) DG WYyB [2.97 
x) 3°01 2B 25] 15688 lor .52) 


The following are the dimenfions, &c. eftablifhed by the 
Board of Ordnance in 1764 for brafs howitzers, which may 
be regarded as a fort of fhort cannon, mounted like guns on 
travelling carriages, and were much later in coming into ule 
than either guns or mortars. 


Brass Howirzers. 


° 
otlg sO 
Ps s = 3 
=~ 3 a, 2 
aate oe 
5)< oe 
ft. in.|ewt, qr. lib jin. hund.jin. bund.) lib. oz. 
1%. 9 O| 8. © } 77e dee 

! 

2} 4 © 14] 5.62 | 5-50 | 1.0 
Io| 2 0 14|.4.52 | 4.40 |o 8 


Mortars are alfoa kind of fhort cannon of large bores, 
with chambers, and are made either of brafs or iron. The 
following are the dimenfions, &c. of all kinds of brafs more 
tars, whether for land or fea fervice, as eltablifhed by the 
Board of Ordnance in 1764. 


Brass Mortars. 


Z & ciz 3 
e 18) & |g20lence ae 
2 I m (|s¢shassias 8 
& Po es. [Fe sen ae 
. — : % 
inches |!t.. in.|cwt. qr, lib,jin. hund.|in. hund.} lib, oz. 
13 Sea 16 gi8z 60 See 12.75 | 30.0 
10 Sea |4 9/33 © O10.0 | 975 | 12 8 
13 Land |3 825 0 013-0 |12.75 | 10 Of 
10 Land |2 gltr © o10.0 | 9.75 | 3 12 
8 Land |j2 2/4 © of 8.0 | 7.75 | 2 O 
5, Sor 
saya I 4) i oO} 5.62 | Bee fuoue 
Hs 5 Or 1 
ap Pas 11d} 0 3 O] 4.52 | 440 | O § 


The 


CANNON. 


The following table Mews, at one view, the lengths and weights of our brafs cannon ae they fland ar 
prefent, with their refpeétive calibers, or the diameters of their bores, the diameters of their thot, aud of 
their fhot gauges, the quantities of powder employed for proving them re[pectively, their refpective charges 
for fervice, for faluting with them, aud for fealing them, 


Brass Guns or Cannon, 


ORS (5 

Quanuty of Powder | g © Si Le 
uled for - 5 | > & 
o7!1,.2128 
7 oa | 2a a 
Nature. cn SOo|e 2/08 
e ~” rs) —~” be A ow 
e =e 8 c= 
Pil 2 | Bol Bb Set » B98 
& a 5 siags = | “fo 
| eee, | Sl eh 

ft. in.Jewt. qrdb | be oz.|Ib. oz. |lb, oz |Ib. oz.Jinches inches! 
42 Pounder Heavy 9 6166 0 oft 814 O10 83. 4/7.018)6.654/6.795 


3 Pounder Heavy 


3 Pounder General 
Defaguliers - 


3 Pounder Light 
1 Pounder Heavy 


32 Pounder Heavy 26 12/10 11| 8 ol2 1216.41019.105|6.207 
24 Poun derHeavy an. 6| & Yo) 6 6j\2 0/5-824 §+547152039 
24 Pounder Medium 2li8 of 8 o| 6 olt 8s Nad e Sal deBa 
24 Pounder Light Oo 5 Of 5 ofr of5.824 “allie 
18 Pounder Heavy co} 6 of 4 81 85.292 ne et 
‘hr Pounder Heavy 812 ol 4 SOO] 3 oft = 04.6 23/4.40314.476 
Sehgal nis C4 ©] 3 Off 0/4.623/4.403/4.476 
12 Pounder Medium 9 | 3 8S} 3 olo 12/4.623/4.403)4.44 
1z Pounder Light 6 ¢) 3 O} 3 lo 5/4.62314.403/4.476 
6 Pounder Heavy 6 cl 2 ©] 2 ofo §&}]3.668/3.498!3.552 
Sl 6 o| 2 Cc} 2 alo 8)3.668)3.498)3.552 
6 Pounder Medinm 6 oc} 2 Cc] 2 olo 8)3.668/3.498/3.552 
6 Pounder Light Oo} r- 8} r Blo 4/3.668)3.49813.552 


} 
| 
| 
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16.244 
or near 164 
18.721 
or near 18,7 
19-574 
ornear 19.6 
16.483 5 
or near 164 
11.3324 
or near 114 
21.542 
or near 213 
23.3614 
or near 233 
19.468 


or near 194 


16.872 
12.9782 
or near 13 

26.172 


or near 262 


22.901 
or near 22,% 


16.3577 
or near 164 
14.722 
or near 142 


28.836 
24.717 


12.3584 
or near 123 
29.7181 


| 
| 


“yore jo 


y3 Sua] ay3 ur oys 
dy} JO sadqaut 


at @ | jo aequn N 


17.056 
or near 17 
19.656. 


20.552 


17.307 
or near 174 
11.8983 
or near I1.9 
22.619 
or near 22.6 
24.528 
or near 244 


20.4406 
or near 20.44 


17715 
13.627 
or near 13} 
2] -444 


or near 274 


24.0137 
or near 24 


16.7623 
or near 163 
15-4374 
or near 154 
30.2702 
or near 305 


25.946 
er near 26 
12.973 
or near 13 
3I.2011 
or near 312 


The 


CANNON. 


‘The following is a fimilar table, 


Iron Guns and Carronapes. 


for iron guns and carronades. 


| Powder for as ol 28 Om OZ 270 
} o ae ra S>S3eete inner E 
= ~ ee, o6 = og om mes a Pw BB 
aN ei n perl 2 | Se | 28) OF. | a 
Nature. oe on a) ie ee min Ss PE las Bo dS 19 2S Bs 
| | Fils] 2le | E loelfsl2 el same eee 
( A) | ee ease atl eae = 8 | =| 3 =| 2255 9 5 ae 
| IQ g2 ia | a |e am Sak? 
| fe. in, |cwt. qr. Ib, |b. oz libs oz |lb. oz.j!b. oz jinches tale linches 
(68 Pounder Carronades | 5 2 |36 0 0/12 o| 6 o| 6 ozo 8.05 8.00 7.7018 4.75 
\42 Pounder Gun 10 0 167 © 0/25 off4 olfo 83 4 Silla li eae 17.099 17.9533 
| or near 17 | or near 18 
42 Pounder Carronades | 4 33/22 1 Og of 4 814 81 §& (6. 85 |. 68416." 795| 7.5182 7.7049 
132 Pounder Gun Io 0 158 o ol24 Siro 11] 8 ol2 12 6.410|6.105 16.207 18.721 19:656 
132 Pounder Carronade | 4 off17 0 14] 8 of 4 of 4 Of: 4 [6.25 6.10516.207} 7 By “9033 
24 Pounder Gun 10 0 |52 0 O18 of 8 of 6 Of2 Oo 5.824|5.54715-629 20.604 21.6338 
24 Pounder Carronade | 3 73113 © cl 6 01 3 of 3 O11 © |5.67 psarls6a9) 7.672 7.842 
118 Pounder Gun 9 6 (420 OfF5 01 6 of 4 Bir 8 [5.292]/5.040)/§.124] . 21 #42 22.619 
or near 22.6 
18 Pounder Carronade | 3 319° Cc] 40/2 of 2 Off oO [5.14 |5.040|5.124| 7-587 7.738 
12 Pounder Gun 9 6 |34 0. O12 Of 4 Of 3 Ol. © [4.623 14. 4034-476 24-6593 25.8914 
}12 Pounder Carronade | 2 2 | 5 3 10] 3 0] r 8} 1 Slo 12 |4.50 4-403/4- 476] 5.7777 5-905 
9g Pounder Gun 9 6/390 1 O| 9 oO] 3 of 2 glo 12 |4.200|4.000|4.066] 27.095 28. 5 
or near 27 or 284 
6 Pounder Gun Go |24 0 of 60] 2 of 2 ofa § |3.668/3.498)3-552! 20.444 30.875 
or 293 
4 Pounder Gun 60|12 © oO] 4ofr 5] 1 Slo 6 }3.204|3.05313.104] | 22.47 23-583 
3 Pounder Gun 46/71 O} 3 OI Of F Ofo 4 ]2.913]2.775|2-820] 18.5376 19-459 
2 Pounder Gun 39/42 Of 20/0 11/0 T1lo 3 |2.544|2.423/2.463) 17.69 18.57 
1 Pounder Gun 39/22 Frodo Go Glo 145/2.019]1.923/1-955 17.8 18.7 
~ Pounder Gun 30/12 Oo ec 8lo glo Blo t {1.602)]1.526]1.5511 22.471 23-59. 


The following is a fimilar table for the lengths, weights, &c. of brafs mortars, which are pieces of 


artillery, and may be regarded as a {pecies of fhort cannon, ufed by us at prefent. 


Brass Morrars. 
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13 Inches Sea Service {5 3 |82 © o130 © fo © 
13 Inches Land Service |3 8 |j2z5 0 11,9 8 zIco| 9 1 816 12 of0 8 o 
10 Inches Sea Service |4 8 |33 0 ofi2 8 8oo]1z 8 of2 14 Of0 14 © 
10 Inches Land Service |2 9 {10 2 of 3 14 1900] 40 Oj2 14 Oo 4 Oo 
8 Inches Land Service 2 2] 4 1 of 2 © 1700] 20 IO/I 14 OO 3 «OO 
.6 Inches Land Service |1 4} 1 1 SPO 9 1200} 1 © IOO II C|O 2 © 
5 Inches Land Service {1 13 0 3 8 08 ojo 5 00 12a 
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The following is a fimilar table for the lengths, weights, 
&c. of iron mortars ufed by us at prefent. 


Iron Morrars,. 
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ft. in.Jewt.qr.!b |lb, oz |b, oz.|/Ib: oz.|ib. oz.| yards 


13 Inches|¢ 4/30 0 ci/8 8/6 ra}10 4lo 8/1800 
10 Inches © 0 O13 4]2 14] 4 5Jo 4|16co 


The following is a fimilar table for howitzers, as we now 
ufe them. 
Brass HowirzeErs. 
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The names of the feveral parts of a cannon are the fol- 
lowing. See Plate 1. Cannon, fig. 1. 

A B is the whole length of the gun, which is reckoned 
from the hind part of the bafe ring, or the beginning of the 
cafcable, to the extremity of the muzzle or mouth of the 
piece: and the grand exterior divifions are thefe that follow. 

AE. The firft reinforce, or that part of the gun which is 
next to the breech, and is made ftronger than the other parts 
to refift the force of the powder. It includes the bafe ring, 
the ogee next to it, the vent-field, the vent-aftragal, and the 
firft reinforce-ring. EF. The fecond reinforce. It begins 
where the firft reinforce ends, and is made fomewhat f{maller 
than the firft. It includes the ogee next to the firft reinforce 
ring, the trunnions, and the fecond reinforce ring. FB. 
The chace, beginning where the fecond reinforce ends, and 
extending from thence quite to the muzzle. It includes the 
ogee next to the fecond reinforce ring, the chace-girdle and 
aftragal, and the muzzle and aftragal. HB. The muzzle, 
properly fo called, reaches from the beginning of the muzzle 
aftragal to the mouth of the piece. But the word muzzle is 
alfo fometimes made ufe of to exprefs the mouth’ of the 

un. 
i. The fmaller exterior divifions of a cannon are the fol- 
wing : 

Ah. The cafcable, the hindermoft part of the breech of 
the gun, extending from the bafe ring to the extremity of 
the knob or button, & The cafcable-aftragal, which is the 


NON, 

part that diminithes between the two breech-mouldings. ¢. 
Ihe neck of the cafeable, which is the narrow, rounding, 
diminilhing part of the metal between the breech-moulding 
and the button. AC. ‘The breech. The folid piece of me- 
tal or part of the gun from the vent to the extremity of the 
bafe-ring, terminating where the cafeable begins. Ad The 
breech-mouldings. ‘hey ave thofe eminent or prominent 
rounding parts between the bafe ring and the neck of the 
cafcable, and ferve only a8 ornaments to the piece. rs. The 
bafe-ring and ogee, or refiftance. ‘I'hefe are ornamental. 
mouldings, the latter of which is always fomewhat in the 
fhape of S, is taken from civil architeéture, and made ufe of 
in guns, mortars, and howitzers. CD. he vent-field. It 
is the part that extends from the vent to the firft reinforces 
altragal. ¢. The vent-aftragal and fillets, or the mouldings 
and fillets at or near the vent, w. The charging cylinder, 
which is all the {pace or length from the chace altragal to 
the muzzle-altragal. pg. The firft reinforce-ring and ogee, 
which is the ornament on the fecond reinforce. f. ‘The firlt 
reinforce-altragal, which is the ornament between the firit 
and fecond reinforce. FI. The chace-girdle, which is the 
ornament clofe to the trunnions. ‘I’. The trunnions, which 
are two folid cylindrical pieces of metal, in every gun, which 
project from the fame, and fupport it on its carriage. G. 
The dolphins, which are two handles placed on the fecond 
reinforce-ring of brafs guns, which refemble the fith of that 
name. They are ufeful for mounting and difmounting the 
guns with. VW. The fecond reinforce ring and ogee are 
the two ornaments joining the trunnions. V. The fecond 
reinforce-aftragal, which is the moulding neareft the trun- 
nions. X. ‘The chace-aftragal and fillets are the two laft 
mentioned ornaments taken jointly. Z. The muzzle- 
altragal and fillets are the joint ornaments neareft to the 
muzzle. m. The {welling of the muzzle or proje&ting part 
behind the muzzle mouldings. 2. The muzzle-mouldings, 
which are the ornaments at the very muzzle or mouth of the 
piece. 

The interior parts of a cannon are the following : 

o. The bore, is the interior cavity which receives the pow- 
der and fhot. a. The mouth, is the entrance of the bore. 
d. The vent, which in all kinds of fire-arms is commonly or 
vulgarly called the touch-hole. It is a {mall hole, pierced at 
or near the end of the bore or chamber for priming the 
piece with powder, or for introducing the tube, in order, 
when lighted, to fet fire to the charge. e. The chamber, 
which is ufed only in guns of large calibers, is the place 
where the powder forming the charge is lodged. 

The following are tools for loading and firing cannon. 

Coins, or wedges, which are laid under the breech of a 
gun, for the purpofe of either elevating or deprefling it. 

Hand{pikes, for moving and laying it with. 

Ladles, for loading the gun with loofe powder: 

Rammers, which are cylinders of wood, of the fame dia- 
meters and axes with the fhot. They ferve for ramming 
home the wads put upon the powder and fhot. 

The {ponge, which is fixed at the oppofite end of the 
rammer, covered with lambfkin. It ferves for cleaning out 
the gun when fired. 

Screws, which are ufed with field-pieces, inftead of coins 
or wedges, The {crew ferves not only for elevating or de- 
prefling the gun, but for keeping it at the fame angle of ele- 
vation or depreflion. 

The tools neceffary for proving cannon are the fearcher 
with a reliever, and the fearcher with one point. 

The fearcher is an iron, hollow at one end to receive a: 


wooden handle, and on the other end has from four to =e 
at 
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flat {prings, of about eight or ten inches long pointed and 
turned outwards at the ends. 

‘The reliever is an iron flat ring, with a wooden handle at 
right angles to it. When a gun is to be fearched, after it 
has been fired, this fearcher is introduced, and turned every 
way from end to end; and if there is any hole the point of 
one or other of the fprings gets into it, and remains till the 
reliever, pafling round the handle of the fearcher, and prefling 
the f{prings together, relieves it. 

When there is any hole or roughnefs in the gun, the 
diftance from the mouth is marked on the outfide with 
chalk. 

The other fearcher has alfo a wooden handle, and-a point 
at the fore end, of about an inch long, at right anglesto the 
length. About this point is put fome wax mixed with tal- 
low, which when introduced into the hole or cavity is preffed 
in, when the impreffion on the wax gives the depth; and 


the length is known by the motion of the fearcher backwards” 


and forwards. If a hole is one-ninth of an inch deep, the 
gun is rejected. 

Cannon, Conflrudion of. Moft nations in a great meafure 
agree in the form and general divifions of a cannon, with 
the exception that the French place the trunnions half a 
caliber farther back, or nearer to the breech than others. 

As the lengths fixed on by general Armftrong, formerly 
furveyor general of the ordnance, as beft for fome guns, in 
confequence of experiments made by him, are ftill re- 
tained by us, it may not be improper to give his general 
conftruGtion both for brafs and iron cannon, which is as 
follows. . ; 

The whole length of the gun being divided into feven 
equal parts, take the length of the firft reinforce, A E, 
equal to two of thefe parts, and that of the fecond rein- 
force, EF, equal to one of thefe parts, together with one 
diameter of the bore, leaving the length of the chace equal 
to four of thefe parts, wanting one diameter of the bore. 

The thicknefs of the breech, AC, or the diftance from 
the hind part of the bafe ring to the beginning of the bore, 
is always equal to the thicknefs of the metal at the vent. 
‘The trunnions, T, are always one caliber or diameter of the 
bore in length clear of “he fecond reinforce ring, and as 
much in diameter; and taney are placed in fuch a manner, 
that a right line drawn through their centres touches 
the lower part of the bore, as in jig. 4. where that line is 
marked ab. The length of the cafcable, A/, is always 
equal to two calibers or diameters of the bore and a quarter. 

The following are the general dimenfions of brafs guns, 
according to this conftruétion. 

Suppofing the caliber of the gun to be divided into 16 
equal parts, 

Inches. 

The thicknefs of the metal, from the hind part of 
‘the bafe ring to the bore, or thicknefs of the 


breech will be - - ~ - 16 
The thicknefs of the metal at the end of the firft re- 
~ inforce ring will be - - 14.5 


Thicknefs of the metal at the fame place, or at the be- 


ginning of the fecond reinforce - Spe es 
Thicknefs of the metal at the end of the fecond 
reinforce - - - : * F2u5 
Thicknefs of do. at the fame place, or the beginning 
of the chace - - - - 1.5 
Thicknefs of do. at the end of the chace or muzzle, 
exclufive of the mouldings - . 
Mouldings. 
' Breadth of the bafe ring : - - 5.5 
Breadth of the ogee next to the bafe ring - 20 
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Diftance from the ogee to the fore part of the aftragal 
one calibre 


Breadth of each of the fillets of the aftragal -\ 0.28 
Breadth of the aftragal, or half round e 0.56 
Total breadth of the aftragal and fillets . Inks 
Breadth of each of the fillets at the firft and fecond 
reinforce rin s - - = 0.25 
Breadth of the firlt and of the fecond reinforce rings 1.25 
Breadth of the ogees, next to thefe rings . 1.5 
Breadth of the fillets at the muzzle - - 0.25 


The muzzle ogee in a 12 pounder, and guns of higher 
calibers is equal to 1.25 inches or 1% inch. But in a 9 
pounder, and guns of {maller calibers, it is only equal to one 
inch. ‘The chace-girdle and aftragal are equal to one ca- 
liber. 

The diftance from the mouth of the gun to the muzzle 
aftragal is equal to a diameter of the fecond reinforce ring, 
in 18 pounders and guns of higher calibers; but in a 12 
pounder, and guns of fmaller calibers, it is equal to the dia- 
meter of the firft reinforce ring. 

The rifling or {welling of the mouldings at the firft and 
fecond reinforces is about an eighth part of aninch; andthe 
rifing of the bafe-ring is determined by laying a ruler to the 
extremities of the firft and fecond reinforce mouldings. 

The diameter of the gun, through the fwelling of the 
metal at the muzzle, is always equal to the diameter ef the 
fecond reinforce ring. 

Parts of the Cafcable. 

From the hind part of the bafe ring to the fore part of the 
fillet next to the button, the diflance *s equal to three-fourth 
parts of a caliber. The diftance from the fore part of the 

-fillet next to the button to the centre of the button is equal 

to one caliber. The diftance from the hind part of the bafe 
ring to thehind part of the fillet, between the two ogees, isa 
fixth part of the caliber. The diameter of the fillet next 
to the button is equal to one caliber anda half. "The diame- 
ter of the neck of the cafcable is equal to three fourth parts 
of acaliber. ‘The diameter of the button is fomewhat more 
than one caliber. 

It is proper to obferve, that the fhell at the vent is three 
inches broad, and reaches from the bafe ring to withm a 
quarter of an inch of the vent-aftragal, leaving that {pace for 
the eafe of turning. And the vent is the fifth part of an 
inch. 

General dimenfion, accorcing to this conitruction, for 
iron guns. 

Suppofing the calibre of the gun to be divided into 14 
equal parts, we fhall have, 

Parts, 

The thicknefs of the metal at the vent from the bore 16 

The thicknefs of do. at the end of the firft reinforce, 


equal to ~ - - = -. 4 
The thicknefs of do. at the beginning of the fecond 
reinforce equal to - - -- ety SS 
The thicknefs of do. at the end of the fecond reinforce 
equal to - - - - 12.5 
The thicknefs of do. at the beginning of the chace 
equal to - - - - = Il.5 
The thicknefs of do.at the end of the chace ormuzzle, 
equalto - - - - - 8 


The mouldings, and the reft of the dimenfions, are nearly 
the fame as in the brafs guns. The diameter of the vent, 
however, in his iron guns, is one-fourth part of_an inch, 
whereas it is only a fifth part of an inch in his brafs 
cannon. 

The length of brafs guns, according to him (genera 
Armitrong ), are the following : a 
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ft. in, 
The 32 pounder 10 © 
The 24 pounder 9 5 


The 18 pounder 9 5 
The 12 pounder 9 o 
ryt ’ 

I'he 6 pounder 8 © 
The 3 pounder 7 0 
The 14 pounder 6 0 


And, according to him, the length of the iron 

32 pounder was 

Of the z4 pounder - go 

Of the 18 pounder + gO 

Of the 12 pounder -~ 8 0 

Of the g pounder + 70 

Ofthe 6G pounder - 66 

And of the 3 pounder - 4 6 

General Armftrong, in order to afcertain the fitteft and 
belt lengths for battering pieces, made experiments in 1736 
with brafs 24 pounders of different lengths, but of nearly the 
fame weight. After a great number of trials and experiments 
with them, he fixed on nine feet fix inches as the befl length 
for a 24 pounder battering piece, though fome of the ranges 
with one only nine feet long, with the fame charge of two- 
thirds of the weight of the ball, and with the fame elevation, 
were fomewhat greater than the greatelt of thofe with one 
nine feet fix inches long. 

Tn the following table are the lengths of the 24 pounders 
with which he made a multiplicity of experiments, and three 
of the longelt ranges of each, loaded with fixteen pounds 
of powder. 
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ft. in.Jyards lyards |yards 
10 6/2488|2614 2406 
10 0/2570|2532/2436 
9 6|2633|25602500 
Q 0)2796/2494 2563 
8. 6/2586]2490 2466 
8 012438|24702453 


Now it is obvious that if we even fuppofe all thefe pieces 
to have been bored exaétly alike, and their vents to have been 
placed alfo exaétly alike, with regard to the bottoms of their 
bores, thefe experiments are not calculated for determining 
precifely the beit length of a 24 pounder, either for battering 
in breach, or for any other fervice. For thefe fuppofitions 
relative to their re{pe€tive bores and vents being even granted, 
no other inference can be drawn from them than this, that 
nine feet fix inches is about the befl length fora 24 pounder, 
that is to be ufed with a charge of 16 pounds of powder. 
But a charge equal to two-thirds of the whole weight of the 
ball is prepofteroufly large for any kind of fervice whatfoever. 
It does not follow from them that nine feet fix inches would 
have been found the beft for a 24 peunder, had the charge he 
made ufe of been one-half, one-third, one-fourth, or even one- 
fifth part of the weight of the ball, the laft of which, if 
the windage be very {mall, is fufficient even for battering with. 

If a {pecific charge of powder be fixed on as the fitteft for 
2 gun ofa given caliber for a given fervice, the beit way to 
afcertain the properlength of fuch a gun, it appears, would 
be to have one of that caliber caft longer than what is necef- 
fary, and then to cut it fhorter arid fhorter, by a few inches 
at ? ag firing it always at the fame clevation with the 
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given charge. But even this experiment would only de 
termine its littelt leur th for that particular ferviee, with the 
faid affumed charge of powder. ‘I'here ought to be guns of 
very different lengths, even of the fame caliber, for diffi rene 
kinds of fervice. lor no one le nth for a gun of a piven 
caliber will render it fitteft for various fpecien of fervice 

Though the velocity increafes with the length of the gun, 
yet it increafes ina much f{maller ratio, the velocities bei: iz 
in ratios fomewhat lefs than the ratios of the fquare roots : 
the lengths of the bore, and fomewhat greater than the ratios 
of the cube roots of the faid lengths, or nearly in middle ratios 
between the two. And asthe range increafes in a much Jefg 
vatio than the velocity, being nearly as the {quare root of the 
fame, when the gun and elevation are the fame, or ne arly, ae 
the fifth root of the length of the bore, it is evident that the 
range 1s very little increafed by a great increafe in the length 
of the bore. The inereafe, indeed, is fo mall, that doubling 
the length of the gun does not augment the range more than 
about a feventh part. - 

As the cafy and expeditious movement and conveyance of 
artillery from place to place are of the firlt importance on 
acual fervice, and tend greatly to expedite and accelerate 
operations of an army in the field, it is a confideration of the 
utmoft confequence to have field-pieces as light as poffible 
both by fhortening the lengths of their bores, and leffen- 
ing their thicknefs of metal. A proper diminution of the 
windage would make the range of a fhort gun as great as 
that of one of double the length with the cuftomary windace, 

_ The following. is a table ot the refults of very ufeful expe- 

rimeuts made at Mahon in Minorca in 17.45 by general Wil- 
liamfon, and other officers of artillery, with tore iron 18 
pounders, one of which was 11 feet long, and weiclied «rewt, 
oqr. 5 lb. and the other 9 feet long, weighing 39 ewt. 1 4F 
3lb. The objeé& of thefe experiments was partly to deter. 
mine which of thefe lengths was fitteft for an 18 pounder 
and partly to afcertain what charge of powder would give the 
greateft ranges with them. 
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It appears from thefe experiments, that when thofe eigh- 
teen pounders were charged with n.*e pounds of pow- 
der, their ranges were gene rally fomewhat greater at the fame 
elevation than they were when loaded with cither more or 
lefs ; and that thofe of the eighteen pounder, nine feet long, 
exceeded thofe of the other, eleven feet long, with the fame 
charge of half the weight of the ball. 

They have every appearance of having been made with at- 
tention and accuracy. But as they were all made witha 
charge of powder by far too great for any kind of fervice 
with an eighteen pounder, no jut concluhon can be drawn 
from them with regard to the beft length for a gun of that 
caliber. Befides, as there were only two lengths made ufe of, 
the only inference any one can be jultihed in deriving from 
them is this, that nine feet is a better length than eleven feet 
for an eighteen pounder, when fired with nine pounds of 
»ower. They have no tendency whatfoever to determine 
what length is fittelt for a cannon of that caliber, when 
fired with fix, or four, &c. pounds of powder, 

Mr. Muller, however, regarded them as perfectly con- 
clutive on this Head, from finding that 4160 yards, the 
greatelt range of the piece, nine feet long, at an elevation of 
45 degrees, with nine pounds of powder, differed only thirty 
yards from 4190 yards, the greateft poflible range of a gun 
of that caliber, according to an erroneous theory of his, 
founded on a mifconception of fir Ifaac Newton’s meaning, 
in the fecond book of his Principia, and exprefles himielf 
exultingly in the Fellowing words. ‘ Thus we have at lait 
determined that important quetftion in artillery fought for 
ever fince its invention.” 

This gentleman, after afferting that the greateft velocity 
which a leaden bullet of three quarters of an inch diameter 
can poffibly have is that which, uniformly continued, would 
carry it through 395 feet per fecond, animadyerts on 
Mr. Robins’s method of determining the velocities of fhot 
in the following words. 

« Mr. Robins thinks to prove, in his feventh problem, 
that the velocity of the foregoing leaden bullet is 1668 feet 
in a fecond, which is more than four times greater than that 
above; and, what is more extraordinary, he pretends to have 
found the fame velocity by experiments. As he feems to 
build his theory upon fir Ifaac Newton’s principles, had he 
read the 4cth propofition, book fecond, of his Principia, he 
mutt have been convinced of his miftake.”’ 

This is a heavy charge, and were it well founded, would, 
in a great meature, invalidate all that Mr. Robins has ad- 
vanced, in regard to the determination of the firft velocities 
of fhot, as this is the only example that Mr. Robins cal- 
culates in his feventh propofition from his theory of the 
elattic force of the fluid generated by the firing of gunpow- 
der, which he compares, in his ninth propofition, with the 
velocity afcertained by means -of his balliftic pendulum, 
and finds to be almott the fame. This is the place that Mr. 
Muller refers to, when he {peaks of Mr. Robins as pretend- 
ing to have found the fame velocity by experiments. It 
is, moreover, deferving of obfervation, that Mr. Robins does 
not fpeak of this velocity as the greateft that can poffibly 
be communicated to fuch a ball. Foramuch greater one un- 
doubtedly may be fo communicated. And it cannot with juttice 
be alleged that Mr. Robins built this part at leaft of his theory 
on fir aac Newton’s principles, as his method of determining 
the firft velocities of bullets is entirely his own. The miftake 
lies not with Mr. Robins, but with Mr. Muller himfelf, who 
could not, when he made the animadverfion, have read with 
proper attention the faid goth propofition of the fecond book 
of the Principia, which relates entirely to the defcent of bodies 
in an infinitely compreffed and perfectly fluid medium ; wheres 
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as Mr Robins’s calculation juft mentioned refers exprefely 
to projeftile motion: and that projeétile velocity may be 
much greater than the greatelt velocity, by which a bod 
can defeend by its comparative weight in fuch a fluid, Js 
what no perfon, who has confidered the fubjed with the 
leat attention, will offer to deny. Even Galileo himfelf, 
who was the rit that fludied with any care the motions of 
projectiles and the nature of refilling mediums, feems to have 
been fufficiently fenfible of this truth. For, in his fourth 
dialogue, after oblerving that the heavieft bodjes would in 
time, by defcending in the air, acquire a degree of velocity 
which could not afterwards be increafed in the fame manner 
as we fee light bodies foun arrive at their greatelt velocity 
poffible, he fays, ‘* This determinate and ultimate velocity 
may be called the greatelt which fuch a heavy body can 
naturally obtain in the air. But this velocity I imagine to 
be much lefs than that which is given to the fame ball flung 
by fired powder.” And he propofes to prove this, by firlt 
firing a mufket loaded with a leaden ball and a proper 
charge of powder froma hundred yards high or more again{t 
a {tore pavement, and then firing the fame with a like charge 
againit a ftone of the fame fort at a few yards diltance, and 
examining which of the balls was moft flatted. Every body 
a knows that this imagination of his was perfeétly 
juft. 

Sir Ifaac Newton begins the faid propofition in his fecond 
book with a rule for detcrmining the greatett velocity, with 
which a globe can defcend in an infinitely compreffed and 
completely fluid medium. His words are the following : 
* Sit A pondus globi in vacuo, B pondus ejus in medio 
refiftente, D diameter globi, F {patium, quod fit at 4x D 
ut denfitas globi ad denfitatem medii, id eft, ut A ad A—B; 
G tempus quo globus pondere B fine refiftentia cadendo de- 
fcribit fpatium F ; et H velocitas, quam globus hocce cafu 
fuo acquirit. Et erit H velocitas maxima, quacum globus 
pondere {uo B in medio refiitente poteft defcendere.” This, 
however, is the very rule, as is found by calculation; that 
Mr. Muller made ufe of for determining the greateft poffible 
projectile velocity of a bullet of three quarters of an inch 
diameter, as well as thofe of larger ones. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at, that he has given a very erroneous 
table of the greateft poffible velocities of fhot of different 
diameters, from three pounds up to forty-eight, and of their 
greateft ranges. 

As twenty-one diameters of an eighteen pounder fhot are 
nearly equal to nine feet, and as nine pounds of powder were 
a charge equal in weight to half that of the fhot, Mr. Mul- 
ler concluded that guns of all calibers having their lengths 
and charges refpectively proportional to thefe, would give 
greater ranges than guns of the fame calibers with any other 
lengths and charges, greater or lefs, would give, fuppofing, 
without fufficient reafon for doing fo, the greateft velocities 
to be always proportional to the diameters of the fhot. 

He accordingly, in his conftrutions for guns, makes both 
battering and garrifon cannon from eighteen to twenty-one 
diameters of their fhot long refpectively. 

He allows, however, that though it is of advantage to 
know the beft length and charge for every piece, the lengths 
of guns muft depend on the fervices they are intended for, 
He obferves, that fhip-guns fhould, for various reafons, be 
fhort and light; that field-pieces, or battalion-guns, fhould 
alfo be fhort and light, in order to be able to advance or re- 
tire as faft as the army; that battering pieces fhould be 
long enough to prevent the flame of the powder, when they 
afe repeatedly fired, from damaging much, or deftroying 
very {uddenly the fides of the embrafures; and that gars. 
rifon guns ought to be of the lengths that give the greateft 
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ranges, to oblige the befiegers to break ground at the 
greater diftance, and to reach fhipping, &e. trom forts near 
the fea, or navigable rivers, as far off from them as pol- 
fible. 

In his general conftruction of brafs cannon for the land 
fervice, he fuppofes the length of the gun to be twenty-one 
diameters of the fhot from a twenty-four pounder inclulive, 
downwards, giving, however, the fame length to the thirty- 
two pounder and to the forty-two pounder that he gives 
to the twenty-four pounder, making thereby the diameter 
of the firlt of thefe about nineteen diameters of its fhot, and 
that of the laft about feventeen diameters of its fhot and one 


third. 
The Conflrudion is this. 

Let the length AB of the piece (ier fig. 1.) be twenty- 
one diameters of its thot ; and let the diameter of the thot 
be divided into twenty-four equal parts, from which all the 
re(t of the dimenfions are to be determined, Make the 

Diameter of the bore equal to - 25 {uch parts. 

The diftance from A, the hind part of the 

bafe-ring, to D, the fore part of the 
vent-altragal - - - 

The thicknefs of the metal at the breech 

and vent - - : 18.5 fuch parts. 

The thicknefs of the metal atthe mouth g  fuch parts. 

Then the lines drawn from thefe points will determine the 
figure of the gun, which will be therefore from A to D 
cylindrical, and from thence to the mouth conical. 

The centre line of the trunnions croffes the centre line of 
the bore at right angles, and at the diltance of three fevenths 
of the whole length AB of the gun, from the hind part A 
of the breech; the diameter of each of them is equal to 
eighteen fuch parts, and its length is equal to its diameter, 
exclufive of the projection of the fecond reinforce ring. 
The length ET’ of the fecond reinforce is always equal to 
two-thirds of AE, the length of the firft reinforce. The 
breech AC, is equal to fixteen fuch parts; and the chace- 
girdle is equal to fourteen. The muzzle HB is equal to 
a tenth part of the whole length of the gun, which is here 
equal to 50.4 fuch parts. 

The breadth of the bafe-ring and ogee next to it are each 

of them equal to - - - 6 {uch parts. 

The firft and fecond reinforce rings, and 

the ogee next to them, are each of them 
equal to - - - 5 fuch parts. 

Each aftragal and fillets are equal to - 4  fuch parts. 

The cavetto at the mouth is equalto - 2,5 fuch parts. 

And the fillets are each equal to - 1 of fuch parts. 

The bafe-ring projeéts the metal two fuch parts, the firft 
and fecond reinforce rings, about one fuch part ; the fillets of 
the aftragals, the half of one of fuch parts; and the round of 
each aftragal is defcribed from a centre in the outline of the 

iece. 
. There is a circular fhoulder about each of the trunnions, 
of which the diameter exceeds that of either of the trunnions 
by fix fuch parts, and projects glo as to be even with the 
fecond reinforce-ring. 

As to the cafcable (fee fiz.2.) the diftance from A, 
the hind part of the bafe-ring, to C, the centre of the button, 
is equal to twenty-feven fuch parts; the radius of the button 
to nine; the breadth of the quarter round to two ; the ogee 
to five, and the fillets each to one. If from C, the centre of 
the button, right lines be drawn to the extremities E F of the 
bafe-ring, and points O, O be found in thefe lines equally 
diftant from the button and the fecond fillet, arcs defcribed 
from thefe points with that diftance will determine the 
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neck, whilft right lines OP parallel to C A, the direétion 
of the axis of the piece, will fix the extremes, or limit the 
hind part of the fecond fillet, and CI’ determines the 
firit. 

In order to deferibe the ogee, join the extremities n, 
of the hind parts of the fillets; through the point 7, draw the 
indefinite right line, gp L, parallel to On produced; bifeét 
the right line 24 in the point s, and odea the point of bi- 
fection s draw a right line making angles with ng equal each 
to the angle sg 1, and meeting g L and On produced in the 
points, p, P, refpectively, ‘Then arcs defcribed from the 
points P, p, as centres, with a radius equal to Pa, Ps, or ps, 
will determine the ogee asq. ‘The quarter round is deter- 
mined by fo defcribing an arc from a point r in pq produced, 
that it fhall meet the hind part of the bafe-ring within one 
of fuch parts, as the diameter of the fhot contains twenty- 
four. The breadth of the fhell is equal to fix fuch parts, and 
the diameter of the vent is a fifth part of an inch. 

Astothe muzzle (fee fg. 3.) take the right line BK, 
equal to twenty fuch parts, BP equal to fix fuch parts, and 
draw PL equal to BP, and at right angles to BK. From 
the point K draw alfo a right line perpendicular to BK. Then 
if the right line joining the points B, L be produced to meet 
this laft-mentioned perpendicular in the point 1, an are de- 
{cribed from this point as a centre, with the radius | L or 
1K, will determine the cavetto, or concave quarter, round 
LK. And if through the point a, at the diftance of four 
{uch parts from BH, and parallel to the fame, the right line 
ar be drawn, in it take a point r at equal diftances from 
the point L, and the extremity of the hind part of the fillet 
for defcribing from as a centre, the quarter round, with this 
diftance as radius. 

From this. conitru€tion, with twenty-one diameters of the 
fhot, for the lengths of brafs guns ref{peCtively for land fer- 
vice, from a 24 pounder inclufive downwards; and with 14 
diameters of the thot for lengths of iron held pieces refpec- 
tively, he has given us tablec of the weights and dimeniions 
of each, which are the following. 


Table of the weight and di- 
menfions of brais guns for 
land-fervice. 


Table of the weight and di- 
mentions of iron field-pieces. 
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’ (ft. in.jewt. qr. Ib. t in.Jewt, qr. Ib 
6 pounder |6 1) 8 o 4|| 3 pounder {3 3) 2 I o 
9 pounder {7 O12 0 G|| 6 pounder {4 114 2 © 
12 pounder |7 ane o 8] 9 pounder |g 8 6 3 © 
18 pounder |g 0/24 © 12/12 pounder |5 1| 2 sols 
24 pounder |g § 32 o 16/18 pounder |5 10130 2 © 
32 pounder jg 8'42 0 2</!24 pounder {9 518 2 of 
42 pounder J9 852 © 24 


He gives another general conftruétion for brafs battering 
pieces on the fuppofition that the length, A B (fee fig. 1.) 
of each is only equal to eighteen diameters of its fhot, with 
all the other parts of the conftru€tion remaining the fame as 
above. 

From this conftru€@ion he gives another table for brafg 
oe ae pieces, and compares them with the old, as fol- 
OWS» 


Uu2 Lengths 
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Lengths and weights of brafs battering pieces. 


Old Pieces. | New Pieces. 


en © eee  e- Q oe ae 
2. ron a } oe co at 
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ran bea | ves } ras 99 03, 
| . Ly rt > i a a > 
Eee whore ere ramen wb gg ee ede 3h aol 
is we. gr. Ib.}] t. in.jewt, qr. Ib. 
| G pounder | 8 clrg © ojjt2 pounder | 6 7|13 2 © 
noua darn -eon re c irk low, | 4 lye 
| 9 po noe | 9 125 © O18 pounder: | 7 O20 «10 
jr2 pounder | g ci29 0 off24 pounder | 8.4]27. 0 © 
| Q i] Fs } 
j{S pounder }.9 €)45 © o}/32 pounder | 9 2/36 0 © 
24 pounder | 9 C151 © Olg6pounder |g Gyo 2 © 
a pee fl es cad Pt | i te Ps 
(32 pounder |to O55 0 7/42 pounder jio c/47 1 © 
\42 pounder | g Gh5r- 2 1cll48 pounder jro Glea oOo ol 
[SuPer beaaihat sla den } i 1S : ‘ 54 { 
Uhefe conflru&tions are on the fuppofition that the guris are 
cylindric as faras the charges reach, and from thence conical 
to the mouth. The centre line of the trunnionsas alfo fup- 


poicd to interfect the longitudinal axis of the bore of each 
gun at right angles, to prevent it, when fired, from Injuring 
or dettroying its carriage, which it will foon doif the faid 
line be lower. 

The quantity and weizht of metal in a gun by this con- 
ftruction he determines in the following manner. 

Take the diameter of the gun acrofs the centre of 
the bore at the muzzle without the mouldings, which 
is equal to forty-three fuch parts as the twenty-four, 
into which the diameter of the fhot is fuppofed to be 
divided, and the fquare of it is - = 

To this he adds the {quare of fixty-one, the number 
of fuch parts iu the diameter of the gun at the vent- 
aitragal - - 


- 372 
To thefe he adds the rectangle under thefe two di- : 
ameters or 43 X61 - - - 2623 
The fum of thefe three produéts is - 8193 
The third part ef this fum is - - 2731 
Which multiplied by 392,the number of fuch parts 

m the length DB as the twenty-four, into which 

the diameter of the fhot is fuppofed to be divided, 
ives - - - 1070552 


To this content add the fquare of the diameter 61 
by 40 the‘number of fuch parts in the length AD 148840 
To thefe two contents add four times the cube 
of eighteen fuch parts for the contents of the trun- 


nions, cafcable, and mouldings - 2.3328. 
And the fum will be equal to - 1242720 
From this fum of thefe three contents deduc& the 

fquare of twenty-five, the number of fuch parts in 

the diameter of the bore multiplied by its length 416 

ix fuch parts - - - 260009 
And the remainder will be eqnalto —- 982720 


Which content reduced in the proportion of 
the area of a circle to the {quare of its diameter gives 771826 
for the number of cubic fuch parts, as the twenty-four, 
into which the diameter of the fhot is fuppofed to be 
divided, that exprefs the folid contents of metal in the gun. 

But the number of cubic parts in a ball, of which the dia- 
meter is equal to twenty-four parts, is about 7238.2464, by 
which, if 771826 be divided, we get 106.21 nearly, which 
increafed in the proportion of the.weight of gun metal to 
that of caft iron, or of 8784 to 7425, becomes 125.65 nearly, 
er 126 in whole numbers nearly. 


Whence it is manifeft that this conftruétion gives the 
weight of each gun, equal to about 126 times the weight of 
its {hot fuppofing the diameter of the bore to be to that of 
the thot as 25 to 24, a proportion, however, that certainly 
leaves by far too much windage.. Thus a nine-pounder 
brafs gun by it will weigh 11341b. or 10 cwt. and r4lb. 

He then gives a general conitru€tion for battering and 
garrifon iron cannon f{uppofing the length AB of each to 
be equal to twenty-one diameters of its thot. 

He fuppofes the diameter of the fhot to be divided into 
twenty-four equal parts as in the preceding contlruétion, and 
makes the diameter of the bore equal to twenty-five fnch 
parts. He makes the length.from A, the hind part of the 
bafe-ring, to D, the fore-part of the vent-altragal, equal to 
forty-eight fuch parts. He gives a thicknefs to the metal 
at A and D, taken from the bore, equal to twenty-five 
{uch parts, or to one diameter of the bore; and he makes its 
thicknefs at B, the mouth of the piece, equal to twelve fuch 
parts, or to half the diameter of the fhot. 

He fuppofes the centre line of the trunnions to interfeét 
the axis of the bore at right angles, at the diltance of three- 
{fevenths of the whole length of the gun, or nine diameters 
of the fhot from A, the hind part of the breech. He makes 
the diameter of each of them equal to one diameter of the 
fhot, and the length of each, free from the projeétion of the 
fecond reinforce ring, equal to the fame. 

By this con{tru€tion he allows about two hundred weight 
of metal for every pound of the fhot’s weight, or makes the 
weight of each gun equal to about 224 times that of its_fhot. 
And from this proportion is derived the following table for 
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3 Pounder |4 10] 6 © Oo 
4 Pounder |5 4/8 © O 
6 Pounder |6 1)12 0 © 
9g Pounder |7 O18 O © 
12 Pounder |7 8/24 0 © 
18 Pounder jg 0/36 0 Oo 
“124 Pounder |g 8148 Oo © 
32 Pounder |g 8|56 0 © 


The thirty-two pounder is the only gun in this table that 
is fhorter than twenty-one diameters of its fhet, being only 
about nineteen of the fame. It is alfo heavier by two hun- 
dred weight, than two-hundred and twenty-four times the 
weight of its fhot. For thefe deviations, however, from his 
general rule, he has affigned no reafons. And fer them we 
are inclined to think, that no good ones can be given. We 
are alfo of opinion, that uch {maller weight of metal for 
every pound of the fhot’s wetght would be perfeétly fufficient, 

In his conftru@tion of brafs guns for fhips, he fuppofes 
AB, the length of the piece, to be equal to fifteen times 
only the diameter of the fhot ; which diameter he divides, as 
above, into twenty-four equal parts, making the diameter 
of the bore equal to twenty-five fuch parts. 

He makes the diitance from A, the hind part of the 
bafe-ring, to D, the fore part of the vent-aftragal, equal to 
forty fuch parts; the breech AC, equal to eighteen, the 
thicknefs of the metal at A, and at D, equal to twenty, and 
at B, the mouth of the piece, equal to ten. The reft of the 

cons 
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conftrution is the fame as above, with this exception, that 
the diameter, as well as the lenptlr of cach of the trunnions, 
inftead of being equal to one diameter of the thot, or twenty- 
four fuch parts, is only equal to twenty. 

By a fimilar computation to that made ufe of above, it 
appears that this con{truction allows about one hundred end 
twenty-four pounds of gun-metal for every pound of the 
fhot’s weight, or that the weipht of each gun is by it about 
one hundred and twenty-four times that of its fhot, from 
which proportion, the following table is very nearly framed. 


Braass Suip Guns. 
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6 Pounder |4 | 6 2 14! 
9 Pounder|5 ojt0 oO © 
12 Pounder |5 6|13. 1 3 
18 Pounder |6 4120 0 O| 
24 Pounder |7 0/26. 2. 7 
2 Pounder}7 6/35 1.17 
36 Pounder |7 10/40 © © 
42 Pounder |8 4146 2 .© 
48 Pounder [3 6154 0 34 


In his general conftruGtion for iron fhip-guns, he likewife 
fuppofes the length of each piece to be equal to fifteen dia- 
meters of its fhot; the diameter of the fhot to be divided 
into twenty-four equal parts ; the diameter of the bore to be 
equal to twenty-five fuch parts; the diftance from A, the 
hind part of the bafe-ring, to D, the fore part of the vent- 
aftragal, to be equal to forty fuch parts; the breech AC 
to be equal to twenty-four fuch parts, or to one diameter of 
the fhot ; the thicknefs of the metal at the vent to be equal 
to one diameter, and at the mouth to half a diameter. 

It appears by computation, that the quantity of metal, 
allowed by this conitruétton, is at the rate of about one 
hundred and forty pounds, or of one hundred weight and 
one quarter to every pound weight of the fhot; or that 
each gun is by it about one hundred and forty times as heavy 
as its fhot; from which proportion the following table is 
derived. 
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3 Pounder| 3 6 3 3 0 

6 Pounder| 4 4) 7 2 © 

9 Pounder | 5 oft1 1 o 

12 Pounder | 5 6/15 0 © 
18 Pounder | 6 4/22 2 © 
24 Pounder | 7 oj30 © Oo 
2 Pounder | 7 6/40 0 

2 Pounder | 8 4}52 2 © 

8 Pounder] 8 6/60 0 o 


In conftructing light field-pieces, he makes the length of 
cach equal to fourteen diameters of its fhot, fuppofes the 


diameter of the (hot to be divided into twenty-four equal 
parts, and the diameter of the bore to be equal lo twenty- 
five fuch parts, or to be to that of the fhot as twenty-five 
to twenty-four. 

Ile makes AC, the thicknefs of the breech, equal to 
fourteen fuch parts, the thicknefs oMmetal at the vent equal 
to fixteen, or two thirds of the diameter of the thot, at the 
mouth equal to eight fuch parts, or one third part of faid 
diameter; and the dillance from A, the hind part of the 
bafe-ring,, to D, the fore part of the vent-allrayal, equal to 
thitty-nine fuch parts. : 

Under the cafcable in each of thefe light pieces there i 
a ring of metal cult, (fee fig. 2.) for fallening the head of 
the fcerew, that is employed inftead of coins or wedges for 
elevating or lowering the gun. ‘This ring is deferibed from 
the fame centre and with the fame radius that the neck is. 
‘The diameter of the hole for receiving the bolt is equal to 
five parts, and the thickuefs of the ring to four. ‘I he dia- 
meter, as well as the length of each trunnion, is equal to 
fixteen parts, and the reit of the conftruétion is the fame as 
in the firft. 

By it the quantity of metal is at the rate of about eigh- 
ty five pounds for every pound of the fhot’s weight, or the 
weight» of cach gun is about eighty-five times as great 
thac of its fhot, which proportion gives the following 
table. 

Frecp Pieces, 
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He alfo gives a conftra&ion for iron garrifon-pieces, 
fuppofing the length of each to be equal to eighteen dia- 
meters of its fhot, and the reft of the conftru@ion to be 
the fame as that for iron fhip-guns, allowing thereby about 
one hundred and feventy-two pounds, and two thirds of 
a pound of metal to each piece, for every pound of the 
fhot’s weight, which proportion produces the dimenfions 
and weights ia the following table. 
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Of foort Cannon, fuch as Mortars, Howitzers, and Carro- 
nades. 

Mortars are a fort of cannon with fhort and large bores, 
with chambers, and are thought to be the firft pieces of 
artillery that were ufed, as they were employed to throw 
balls of red-hot iron aad ftones long before the invention 
of fhells, which is afcribed to a native of Venlo, who: at 
a feltival celebrated in honour of the duke of Cleves, 
threw a number of them, one of which, falling on a houfe, 
fet fire to it, which rapidly communicating to other build- 
ing, reduced the greateft part of the town to afhes. Mor- 
tars which are generally believed to be a German invention, 
are faid to have been aétually made ufe of for military 
purpofes in 1435, when Naples was befieged by Charles the 
Sth. But whether fhells were then thrown out of them is 
uncertain. It is known, however, to a certainty, that 
fhells were thrown from mortars at the fiexse of Wachlen- 
donk, in Guelderland, by the: earl of Mansfeld, in 1588. 
Cyprian Lucas wrote upon the method of filling and throw- 
ing fhells, in his appendix to the colloquies of Tartaglia, 
printed at London in 1588, in which performance, the 
method of compofing and throwing carcafes as well as 
various forts of tire-works, is alfo-fhewn. 

Mr. Malter, an Englifh engineer, is faid to have firft 
taught the French the method of throwing fhells, which 
they praGifed at the fiege of Lamothe in 1634. 

Mortars, however, have heen long made ufe of, chiefly for 
throwing hollow balls, called _/hells, filled with a fufficiency of 
powder for buiting them, which, falling on any building, or 
into the works of a fortification, or among troops encamped, 
forming in order of battle, in column, or landing from veflels 
or boats, &c. are burft or broken by the force or explofion 
of the powder in them intoa number of pieces or fragments, 
which, flying in all direétions, occafion trepidation and con- 
fufion, and are deitru€tive to every thing within their reach. 
They are alfo frequently made ufz of for throwing carcafes, 
which are a fort of fhells with five holes filled with pitch 
and other combuttibles, in order to fet fire to buildings. 
Bafkets full of ftones about the fize of a man’s fill, or of 
hand-grenades, are fometimes thrown from them during a 
fiege into the covert-way, on the men employed in defending 
it. The ingenious general Defaguliers contrived a method 
of throwing bags from them filled each with from four to 
fix hundred fhot of different dimenfions. The effeét of fuch 
an application of them, by pouring down fhot fomewhat 
Like a fhower of hail on {pots three hundred feet at lealt each 
of them in circumference, mutt be awful and tremendous to 
trcops moving in column, forming in line of battle, pafling 
a defile, landing, &c. &e. 

Mortars are, in this country, commonly diftinguifhed by 
the diameters of their bores. Thus a thirteen inch mortar, 
a ten inch mortar, an eight inch mortar, are thofe which 
have the diameters of their bores refpectively equal to thir- 


teen, ten, andeight inches. Thefe are the three largeft fized 
mortars employed by us for land fervice. Befides them 
there are two f{maller fized forts of mortars, one of which is 
called a royal, having the diameter of its bore equal to 5.62 
inches, and the other a coechorn, taking its name from its 
inventor, Mr. Cochorn, the celebrated engineer, and having 
the diameter of its bore equal to 4.52 inches. 

The principal part of a mortar on the outfide, (fee fig. 4.) 
are, A the chace, inciuding the muzzle, B the reinforce, C 
the breech, and D the trunnions. The {maller exterior 
divifions are, the vent, the dolphins, the vent-aftragal and 
fillets, the breech-ring and ogee, the reinforce rimg and 
ogee, the reinforce-aftragal and fillets, the muzzle attragal 
and fillets, the muzzle-ring and ogee, and the fhoulders. 

The interior parts are, the chamber which receives the 
charge of powder, the bore where the fhell is lodged, the 
mouth, and the vent. 

The chamber is formed varioufly by different nations. 
The Spaniards chiefly ufe the {pheric ; the French, the Ger- 
mans, andthe Dutch make ufe of various forms for it, as the 
conic, the cylindric, the bottled or the concave ; the Portu- 
guefe the parabolic, and the Englifh have ufually made it in 
form of a fruitum of a cone. No very fatisfactory reafons, 
however, have been affigned for this variety. 

Mortars are made of brafs, iron, or ftone. 

Land-mortars are thofe that are ufed in fieges and on other 
land fervice mounted on beds. Both they and their beds are 
tranfported on truck-carriages. There is alfo a kind of land- 
mortar invented by count Buckeburg, which is mounted on 
a travelling carriage, and may be elevated to any degree at 
pleafure. 

Sea-mortars are thofe that are made ufe of for fea-fervice, 
fuch as the bombardment of places by water, &c. Ass the 
objects they are fired at and intended to deftroy are generally 
at greater diftances from them than thofe to which land-mor- 
tars are required or expected to throw their fhells, they are 
fomewhat longer than them and much heavier. 

Partridge-mortar is a common mortar furrounded by thir- 
teen other little mortars bored round its circumference in 
the body of the metal. The large mortar in the centre is 
Icaded with a fhell, and the others with grenades. When 
it is fired by the vent the fire is fo communicated at the 
fame time to the {mall ones, that both the fhell and grenades 
go off at once. ‘Lhe French ufed them in the war of 1701, 
at the defence of Bouchain, in 1702, and at the fiege of 
Lifle, in 17038. 

Hand-mortars were frequently made ufe of before the in- 
vention of cochorns. They were fixed to the ends of tlaves 
about four feet and a half long, of which the other ends were 
fhod with iron for fticking them in the ground. A bombardier 
elevated one of them at pleafure with one hand, whilil he 
fired it with the other. 
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The dimenfions of brafs land-mortars now made ufe of in our ferviee are the following, 


CE Oe Tuer ee eee 
Diameter of the bore ° . . 


Total length of the mortar - ° . 
Diltance from the muzzle to the reinforce ~ 
The length of the reinforce . : . 
The length of the trunmions from end to end - 
Diameter of the trunnions “ « & 
The length of the bore - - - 
Length of the chamber ° P ~ - - 
Greatelt diameter of the chamber ° 3 S 
Lealt diameter of the chamber - - * 
The diameter of the muzzle-ring ~ - - 
The breadth of the muzzle-ring i 
The breadth of the altragals and fillets - y 
Their diltance from the muzzle-ring e = e 
The diameter near the muzzle altragal ’ # 
The diameter near the reinforce “ - : 
The diameter of the reinforce - x e 
The breadth of the ogees - 
The diameter behind the breech-altragal & a 


Chambers contain powder NE LAP x 


It is proper to obferve, that the extremity of the bore next 
to the chamber is made round, and formed by an arc, 
which has its radius equal to that of the bore, and is ter- 
minated by the lines that form the chamber. The bottom 
of the chamber itfelf is femicircular. And the outfide of 
the metal is determined by a circular arc defcribed from the 
fame centre as the bottom of the chamber, and touching the 
lines drawn parallel to its fides. 

By means of thefe data, and the foregoing dimenfions ac- 
curately delivered, fuch mortars may eafily be conftruéted 
from the plate which exhibits the form of one. 

The following are the dimenfions of the fea-mortars that 
are ufed at prefent in our fervice, (fee figs. 5. and 6.), which 
are of two fizes only, viz. of thirteen inches and ten inches 


bore. 


Inches. } Inches. 

The diameter of the bore - = 13 Io 
The whole length of the mortar - 63 56 
The diftance from the muzzle to the 

reinforce - - - 21 20 
The length of the reinforce - - 18 12 
The length of the bore - + 24. 30 
The length of the chamber — + . 21 15 
The greateft diameter of the chamber 8.5 6.6 
The leaft diameter of the chamber : 4 6 
The breadth of the muzzle-ring * 3 2.4 
The breadth of the muzzle, ogee, and 

fillet - - - - 1.9 ° 
From the muzzle to the aftragal - ° 0.4 
The breadth of the aftragal - = ° 1.6 
The breadth of the Eapletes ring - 1.9 
The breadth of the ogee next to the 

reinforce-ring - - - 4-5 2.2 
The breadth of the chace-rin : a5 fr) 
The breadth of the chace-ogee - 2.2 ° 
The breadth of the chamber-aftragal ° 1.6 
The thicknefs of the metal at the 

muzzle = - - =, 4.7 2.8 
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- | 6 3.0 | Bed 2.4 Tod 
- |2I 19.15 |11.2 8 6.4 
a he Date eae.) Or7 0.6 0.5 
er BSE} 8 O75 fe) fe) 
iY far Oe, a a I ° fo) 
e [18.1 {13.2 [ro 6.9 5.6 
- |18.1 113.2 [10 6.9 5.6 
- {21 15-15 |1 5-1 BS) 6.4 
ak Ce a le I fe) ° 
- |18.1 |13.2 | 9.8 | 6.9 5:9 

Ib, 02, gr [ib. oz. gr flb. oz, grb. oz, gr.plb. oz. gr 
a OS Pol eiano ae o rolr 0 10/0 8 o 


Inches. | Inches. 
The thicknefs of the metal at the muz- 


zle-rin = z ° - 52 6 
The thicknefs of the metal near the 

reinforce : - : - 4.7 E- 
The thicknefs of the metal at the rein- 

force - - - - 8 6 
The thicknefs of the metal behind the 

reinforce - - - - - 9-5 6 
The a i of the trunnion from end to 

en : - = = - ; 
Its greateft diameter , - - - - . “4 
Its leaft diameter = = - - fe) 8 
Length or the part diminifhed at each 

eng” ‘fs - - - . - 6 ° 


Ib. oz. gr. | Ik 3 
The chamber contains powder - - {32 Sit MS 

Thicknefs of the metalat the muzzle, and near the rein-force 
is taken or meafured from the lines produced, which determine 
the bore of the mortar ; and behind the reinforce it is taken 
or reckoned from the lines which form and terminate the 
chamber. The round part, or the breech of the mortar, is 
circular, and in the ten-inch mortar is defcribed from the 
fame center that the bottom of its chamber is defcribed 
from. But in the thirteen-inch mortar it is defcribed from 
a center about three inches and a half nearer to the end of 
the mortar than that from which the bottom of its chamber 
is deferibed. And in both thefe arcs ought to touch right 
lines drawn parallel to the fides of the chambers. 

The invention of Howitzers is of a much later invention 
than that of mortars. The Howitzer is, however, one of 
the moft ufeful pieces of artillery, as it can be employed on 
moft occafions either as a cannon or mortar, and is eafily 
moved by an army from place to place. It has its trun- 
nions nearly in the middle, and is mounted on a carriage 
like a travelling gun carriage. The ten-inch howitzer is the 
largeft in our fervice, and is not much made ufe of. It has 

been 
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been reduced but little as to length, but materially in point Ti ches 
of we ight from what it was formerly. The following are The diameter of the bafe-ring - - 14.7 
the dimenfions of the eight inch howitzer that we now ufe. The diameter at the vent-aftrag 1 - 12.5 
See fic. 7.) The diameter of the cafcable & ~ 7.6 
- Inches. The diameter of the button > a 
Uhe diameter of the bore ° o) iB The diameter of the neck + + 3-5 
The diftance from the muzzle to the rein- The breadth of the firlt ogee and fille ts. Og 
4 3 ce - - - - - 16 The breadth of the fecond: ogee and fillets 0.9 
i he lengt h of the rein im *e ~ - 10.7 The diameter of the firft fillet » : an 
lhe whole le =ngth of the howitzer ecw ry The diameter of the fecond fillet - 4.5 
T he leneth of the bore . - - 25.9 The length and the diameter of each trun- 
The length of shh chamber - - 9 nion - - 4.4 
The g: eatelt diameter of the chamber - 4.6 The diflance on the fore one of the 
The Teatt diameter of the chamber = 4 reinforce to the trunnions - je ee Te 
‘The breadth of the muzzle ringy - - 1.25 Ib. oz. 
The diftance from the muzzle ring to the The chamber contains powder ee ae 
aftragal - : - - - 4.6 ? ‘ cwt. qr. Ib. 
The breadth of the aftragal F - O7 The weight of the howitzer - - from 12 3 0 to 
The breadth of the ogee before the rein- i211 
force - - Ld f 
The breadth of the ogee Gchind the rein- The conftruGtions of howitzers ave almoft as variable and 
force - - 0. orit has none. uncertain as thofe of mortars, as moft artillcrifts have no- 
The breadth of the aftragal Cohind the tions of their own refpeéting the figures of both. Our mor- 
reinforce - - 0.7 tars have not been conftrudted from principles well afcertained, 
The breadth of the bafe-ring . Tas or from any general rule applicable to all fizes of them. 
The thicknefs of the metal at the Bande 2.25 Neither have our howitzers. Mr. Muller was the firft thet 
The thicknefs of the metal at the muzzle : we know of, that made even any attempt at fuch general 
ring z = : ang bg rules for the conftrudtion of either of all fizes. But he nei- 
The thicknefs of the metal near the rein- ther demonftrates the principles of his general rules, nor 
force - - - <- 2.6 proves them to be unexceptionable. His general dimenfions 
The thicknefs of the ictal at hie reinforce 3.4 for land mortars {uppofing the diameter of the bore of each 
The thicknefs of the metal behind the rein- to eg divided into thirty equal parts are the following. Sce 
force a - - a 5 jg. 8 
Diameter of | Diameter of ; Diameter ot 
rie ishictenekile hare . |the bore divid-(the bore divid- the bore divid- 
7 = ed into 30 ed into 30 ed into 30 
equal parts. | equal parts. | equal parts. 
The diameter of the chamber = . - |10 fuch parts} ro fuch parts | ro fuch parts 
The length of the bore equal to - - - 154 45 40 
The length of the chamber equal to 22 21 20 
The diftance from the end of the chamber to ae end of 
the mortar - - - - - {16 rey 14 
The total length of the mortar equal to - - (92 81 74 
The diftance from the mouth ato the reinforce 4 - |30 26 = 
The length of the reinforce 4c equal t > - - {18 I4 14 
The breadth of the muzzle-ring and fillets - - (3.5 3 3 
The breadth of the ogee next to it - =f 13 2 a 
The diftance from the ogee to the muzzle aftragal - (5 4 3 
The breadth of the aftragal and fillets - - [2.5 2 2 
The breadth of the ogee before the reinforce Bs 2 2 
The breadth of the two ogees and fillets behind the rein- 
force - - - - |6 5 4 
The thicknefs of the HGF at the muzzle - = “le 4.5 4 
he thicknefs of the metal near the reinforce - - |6 5 4.5 
The thicknefs of the metal at the reinforce - - 17 5-5 5 
The thicknefs of the metal at the chamber - - [12 i2 12 
The thicknefs of the metal at the muzzle-ring - - |6.5 eb) 5 
The diameter of the trunnions - - = {I4 13 12 
The length of the trunnions from the mortar - - |I5 td. 13 
The cube of the diameter of the bore in inches’ = - |d d! d3 
The quantity of powder in lb. which the chamber contains |, a 42 
is nearly equal to - - > - |— = Ss 
421 442 466 
2d3 303 
The piace of the mortars bias a to ae oe 


Without 
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Without attempting, as we have already obferved, to de- 
monitrate the principles of this general conftruction, he tells 
us that he has endeavoured to difpofe, diltribute, or arrange 
the metal in fuch a manner, as to make the relative degrees 
of ftrength in the different parts proportional to the forces 
which act upon them. He thinks the thicknefs of metal 
at the chamber fufficient, as it exceeds by two parts the 
diameter thereof, which is more in proportion than what is 
ever allowed to any brafs gun whatever. He obferves that 
though the mortar on the outlide ought to be conical from 
the chamber to its mouth, to fuit the action of the powder, 
he has, in compliance with common praétice, given it a rein- 
force jult fufficient to admit of an ogee, 

He tells us he does not pretend to determine the true po- 
fition of the vent, though he had always found that the 
nearer it was placed to the bottom of the chamber, the 
farther the mortar threw the fhell with a given charge of 
powder. As he made thefe experiments, however, with 
only a three-inch mortar, he apprehends that no jull con- 
clufions can be drawn from them with regard to mortars 

a larger fize. 

_ He Pilivees it as his opinion, that the cylindric figure is 
the bet for the chambers of fuch mortars, obferving, that 
though the bottled or concave chambers, or thofe which 
have the {malle{t entrances, will throw fhells farther than any 
others ; yet in thofe which require but little powder their 
entrances would be too narrow, and it would be troublefome 
to clean them ; whereas, when they are cylindrical, they are 
very nearly as advantageous for throwing fhells without be- 
ing fubject to thefe ineonveniencies, 

He informs us, that he and general Defaguliers made feve- 
ral experiments with chambers of different forms or figures, 
which contained the fame quantity of powder, and uniformly 
found, that thecylindric threw the hell farther than any other, 
of which the entrance was larger, particularly when they were 
not quite filled; that they alfo made fome experiments with 
cartridges of common writing paper holding charges of pow- 
der only equal refpectively to half the content of the chamber, 
and found that when fuch a cartridge was fo placed in the 
chamber as to be clofe to the thell, leaving a vacuity between 
it and the bottom, it threw the fhell nearly twice as far as it 
did when it touched the bottom of the chamber, and left a 
vacancy between itfelf and the fhell; that thefe experiments 
were repeated feveral times, and always gave the fame refult. 
He alfo informs us, that on filling the chamber partly with 
powder and putting a piece of common writing paper upon 
it, he found that the fhell went much farther than the fame 
charge without paper threw it 5 that they likewife made re- 
peated experiments with a cylindrical chamber, and a conical 
one of the fame length and content, that had its diameter at 
the bottom equal only to half that at its entrance, and ob- 
ferved, that when thefe chambers were not quite filled, the 
cylindric one uniformly threw the fhell much farther than 
the other did. 


The firft fort of mortars in this general conftru@ion, or 
3 
, have the 


thofe of which the weights are exprefled by a 


fame lengths which the land mortars have that we now 
make ufe of. ‘Che fecond, or thofe of which the weights are 


exprefled by oS. of the fame lengths with thofe the 


French have been in the practice of ufing. And the third 
3 


fort, that have their weights denoted by 3d , arefhorterthan 


either. In each of them the chamber ic cylindric, and the 
Vou. VI. 4 


bottom of ita hemifphere. And the round part of the mor 


tar is defcribed from the fame centre as the bottom of the 
chamber. 

In his general conftruétion for fea mortars the dimenfions 
are the Etlowing. See fg. 9- Our fea mortars, as we 
have already obferved, are of two fizes only, viz. of 13 


inches and 10 inches. 


| Diameter of | Diameter of 
ithe bore divid-lthe bore divid 
ed into 30 ed into 30 
equal parts. equal parte, 


The diameter of the bore - 


75 fuch parts| 


The length of the bore - - 
The diameter of the cham- 
ber - . 


75 fuch parts 


Is Is 
The length of the chamber | 33 | 33 
The diftance from the end of 
the chamber to the endof the 
mortar : - -| 20 | 20 
The total length of the mor- | 
tar - - - {128 128 
The diftance from the muz- 
zle a, to the reinforce -| 43 43 
The length of the reinforce 
be - - -| 28 28 
The thicknefs of the metal 
at the muzzle, the mould- { 
ings excepted - -| 8 7 
The thicknefs of the meta 
near the reinforce - -]| 9 % 
The thicknefs of the metal 
at the reinforce SSS cy 
The thicknefs of the metal 
at the chamber = -| 16 16 


The breadth of the muzzle- 
ring and fillets - -| 4 4 
The breadth of the ogee 
next to it as alfo of that 
before the reinforce - - 


The diftance from the ogee 4 

to the muzzle-aftragal -| 6 6 
The breadth of the aftragal 

and fillets - at. 2 3 
The breadth of the ogee be- 

hind-the reinforce - -{ 4 4 
The muzzle-ring projeéts the 

metal by - ta 16g 
The diameter of the trun- 

nions = 2 -}| 18 18 
The length of each trunnion 

from the mortar - -| 20 20 
The cube of the diameter of 

the bore = -| d? d3 
The quantity of powder in 

Ibs. which the chamber 

contains - - -| d? d3 

120 126 

The weight of the metal -| 2.;x¢3 1.8xd3 


The arc which determines the round part of each mortar 
is defcribed from the fame centre which the arc, that deter. 
mines the bottom of the chamber, is defcribed from. 

The weights of our prefent fea mortars, and the quantities 
of powder which their chambers contain, compared with 
thofe which thele conftruétions give, will ftand as follows. 


Xx The 
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Inches, Inches, 
13 ite) 
ewt. qr. lb.|cwt. qr. lb. 
The weights of our prefent fea-mortars|82 0 0/33 0 Oo 
The weights of fea-mortars by the firft 

of thefe two cunftruétions=2.1 x d? 
The weights of fea-mortars by the fe- 
cond of thefe conftruGtions exprefled 


by 1.8xd3 = - - -135 =. 


The diameter of the bore F i 


19|18 2 19 


contain - - -|32 © O}f2 
The quantities of powder, which the 
chambers of fea-mortars by thefe con- 
ftruétions would contain - Aly FORE Oye 


Befides thefe kinds of mortars for throwing fhells and car- 
caffes, there is another fort of mortar for throwing ftones 
cither by the befieged from the body of the place, the out- 
works, or covert way into the beliegers approaches on the 
glacis, &c. or by the befiegers into the covert way, &c. as 
theyapproach the fame. There are no fuch mortars employed 
in our fervice ; becaufe hand-grenades, or {mall fhells thrown 
from a common mortar with {mall charges of powder, an{wer 
the purpofe intended much better than ftones. 

The following, however, are the dimenfions of a fifteen- 
inch {tone mortar, fuppofing the diameter of the bore to be 
divided into thirty equal parts. See fig. 12. 


The diameter of the bore divided into 
The length of the bore - - 
The length of the chamber - = 16 
The greateft diameter of the chamber 8 
The leaft diameter of the chamber - - 6 
"The diameter of the cylindric part to hold 
a wooden tompion - : - 
The depth or axis of that cylinder = - 3 
The diftance from the muzzle to the rein- 


30 equal parts 
37 fuch parts 


force - - - « 20.5 
The length of the reinforce © =a 8 
The thicknefs of the’metal at the muzzle = 3.5 
The thicknefs of the metal at the rein- 

force - - - - 45 
The thicknefs of ditto at the chamber- 

belt - = - = 9 
The thicknefs of ditto at the entrance of 

the chamber = - - 6 
The chamber enters into the trunnions 


by - = = = 
The breadth of the muzzle-ring and fillets 3 
The breadth of the chamber-belt is equal 


to - - = ane 
The breadth of the ogee next to that 

belt = - ~ = g 
The cube of the diameter of the bore - - 4d? 
The quantity of powder in Ibs. which the PP 

chamber contains E ss 3 

1102 

The weight of the metal contained in this d? 

mortar . - = - Ga 


The dimenfions, according to his conftruGion, of howitzers 
of three different weights, with the fame bore, are the follow- 


ig. See fig. 10. 


The diameter of the bore divided 


into equal parts - - 30 fe) ° 
The length oP the bore - - go rf 1s: 
The diameter of the chamber - - 15 15 15° 
The length of the chamber - - 33 33 33 
The diftance from the muzzle a, 

to the reinforce b - =), 0 50 5465 
The length of thé reinforce bc - 34 34 37 
The diftance from the reinforce c, 

to the end of the howitzer - - 50 5° 50 
The whole length ofthe howitzer- 134 134 141.5 
The thicknefs of the metal at the 

muzzle - - - 8 7 8 
The thicknefs of the metal near 

the reinforce - - 9 8 9 
The thicknefs of the metal at the 

reinforce - - +) fe 9 10 
The thicknefs of the metal at the 

chamber Fe - =, 1 26 15 16 
The breadth of the muzzle-ring 

as alfo of the bafe-ring, fillets in- 

cluded - - - 5 5 g 
The breadth of each of the ogees, 

that behind the reinforce ex- 

cepted - - - BF 1) Gey 0 BS 


The diftance between the muzzle 
ogee and aftragal, asalfo between 
the breech ogee and aftragal - 6 6 7 

The breadth of the muzzle-altra- 
gal and fillets, as alfo of the 
breech aftragal and fillets - - 3 3 3 

The breadth of the ogee behind 


the reinforce - - 6 6 6 
The muzzle and bafe-rings proje& 

the metal each by - - 15 . mig LS 
The length of the trannions - - 18 18 18. 
The diameter of the trunnions - 15 15 15 
The diitance of the trunnions 

from the fore end of the rein- 

force - - wiry s 5 
The cube of the diameter of the 

bore - - - a 4d d? 
The quantity of powder in Ibs. ys gs 2 

which the chamber contains - —~- —— — 

116 116 116: 


The weight of the howitzer - - 2.25d3 1.97d3 2.4d* 


The length of the cafcable is equal to 24 fuch parts, the 
radius of the button to 8, and the ogee with the fillet in- 
eluded is equal to 4. 

It is fomewhat furprifing that howitzers are not more 
made ufe of than they are even in the field. For they may 
be employed fuccefsfully for throwing, not only large fhells,. 


‘ but large, folid, or cored fhot, either point blank, or with 


{mall angles of elevation, and with charges of powder fuited 
to different ranges and grazing diftances to the great annoy- 
ance both of cavalry and infantry, particularly in column. 
They are alfo much fitter than guns for difcharging grapes 
of {mall fhot and {mall fhells from fhort diftances at fieges ;. 
and are peculiarly calculated for {weeping or feouring the co= 
vert way along its feveral branches with fhells tired en ricochet. 
No earthen works are proof againft them when a judicious 
ufe is made of them. Even at fieges, when the works have 
revetements, or demi-revetements of mafonry, as foon as the 
walls which fapport the Garth of the rampart and parapet 

are 
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are battered down, there is no fpeedier or more effectual way 
of completing the breaches and rendering them practicable 
than by throwing fhells into the earth where it 1s bared of 
mafonry. For they lodge or bury themfelves in it, and 
burfting operate as Frmall mines, 

Fig. 11 reprefents a mortar with a bottled or concave 
chamber, the diameter, a 4, of the entrance of which is a third 
part of the diameter of the bore. The diltance from aé to 
ed drawn parallel aud equal to it in the longitudinal fection 
is equal to twenty-fix fuch parts as thofe, of which the dia- 
meter of the bore contains thirty. ‘The conjugate diameter 
of the chamber is equal to twenty fuch parts. The form of 
the outfide of the mortar, where the chamber 1s, is fimilar to 
that of the chamber itfelf. he thicknefs of the metal at the 
chamber is equal to fixteen fuch parts, and all the other dimen- 
fions are the fame as in the firft conftrudtion for mortars above. 

As the entrance of the chamber has its diameter equal toa 
third part of the diameter of the bore of the mortar, it is 
large enough in one of cither thirteen or ten inches for ad- 

Amitting a man’s hand to clean it without inconvenience, and 
may therefore be loaded without difficulty. 

Belides thefe pieces of ordnance, there is another, that 
is now pretty generally ufed, and is called a carronade, from 
a foundcry that has for a cenfiderable time been carried on 
by a company under the name of the Carron corapany, on 
the banks of the river Carron in Scotland. The carronade is a 
gun of a fort of intermediate length and weight between the 
cannon and the howitzer, and not a very fhort howitzer, as 
the celebrated Dr. Hutton has inadvertently obferved in his 
Mathematical Ditionary. The firft fuggetter, propofer, or 
inventor of it was the prefent learned and ingenious General 
Robert Melville, fo well known for his talents as a military 
antiquarian, and the difcoverer of the temporary Roman 
camps in North Britain. He at firit fuggefted that not only 
folid but fhell fhot might be thrown from it, and afterwards 
that it might be employed for throwing carcaffes and cored 
fhot. The firt gun of this nature was caft and conftru@ted 
according to his fuggeftions at Carron in £779 after a rup- 
ture with France, and during the American war. ‘The ope- 
ration was performed under the dire&tions of that very able 
founder, Charles Gafcoigne Efq.then director of that foundery. 

The diameter of its bore was equal to eight inches, having 
the fame caliber with an eight-inch mortar or howitzer. 

The length of its bore including the chamber was equal 
to fix diameters of the fame very nearly, or to fix times its 
caliber or four feet. 

The diameter of its chamber was equal to the caliber of a 
forty-two pounder gun, and contained five pounds and a 
half of powder. 

Its weight was nearly equal to that of the navy twelve 
pounder-gun, being equal to 31 cwt. 

The fhot was caft in an eight-inch fpherical iron mould, 
and the windage was formed by the retreat or fhrinking of 
the metal of the fhot in cooling, which when cold weighed 
about 68 pounds, or about four pounds lefs than a folid iron 
fhot or bail eight inches in diameter, which weighs about 72 
pounds very nearly. [rom this circumftance it came to be 
called a 68 pounder, though its original propofer or inventor 

"gave it the name of a /ma/her from its effeéts, particularly 
when fired with fhot at timbers or wooden work. It was at 
firft defigned fora fhip gun. And there is now in the pof- 
feffion of General Melville a {mall model of it mounted on 
its carriage on a {mall platform, to one end of which is faf- 
tened a wooden reprefentation, in miniature, of part of a 
fhip’s fide, with a port, and the following infcription in brafs, 
let in on the top thereof. 


“ Gift of the Carron company to Lieutenant Ceneral 
Melville, inventor of the {mathers and lefler carronades for 
folid, thip, thell, and cavcafs fhot, &e. firft uled agaioft 
French fhips in 1779.” 

In the middle of the lower carriage there is a longitudinal 

rooye, along which the gun on its upper carriage recoils. 
And when fo mounted, it may be pointed in any angle lefs 
than forty degrees either to the right or left of this groove. 
A port or aa sas large enough for a 24 or 32 pounder 
gun is alfo fufliciently large for receiving the {mather or 68 
pounder carronade. 

Several experiments were made with one of this caliber the 
fame year, viz. in 1779, at Carron, in the prefence of Sir 
Adolphus Oughton, K. B. then commander in chief in Scot- 
land, Gencral Melville, and many other officers, fome of 
whom were of the corps of artillery and engineers, with 
fuch fuccefs, both in regard to the projeétile force, with 
which the thell-fhot were thrown, and not only the pra@tica- 
bility but alfo the certainty of their producing powerful 
effects, by burfting wherever they fhould penetrate, as per- 
fe&tly convinced Sir Adolphus and all the reft, that in all fit 
cafes, which might be many, by fea as well as by land, for 
the ufe of this fpecies of artillery, the introduction of fuch 
pieces of ordnance both into his Majefty’s naval and milita 
fervice would be of the greateft utility and advantage. Sir 
Adolphus thought it therefore his duty to tranfmit to go- 
vernment a fair and candid report of the experiments he had 
{een made, and a ftatement of the advantages which he con- 
ceived might be obtained by a judicious and proper ufe of 
fuch guns. It happened, however, that no encouragement 
was then given to the introduction of this {pecies of cannon, 
though it was fo refpe€tably recommended and approved of 
by intelligent profeflional men, becaufe it was regarded as a 
novelty, an innovation, and a departure from common hack- 
nied practice and cultoms, by which public boards, that are 
but rarely compofed of individuals of the firft talents, libera- 
lity, and information, are for the moft part too flavithly go- 
verned. The proprietors of the Carron foundery, however, 
were advifed to try whether pieces of fundry fmaller dimen- 
fions, cait and conftru€ted on the fame principle, would not 
meet with a fufficient fale for private veflels of war, as letters 
of marque and reprifals, and perhaps for fome of the royal 
frigates. They made the trial, aud fucceeded. For, befides 
a pretty frequent demand that was made for them during the 
remainder of that war for the ufe of the two former deferip- 
tions of veflels, on account of the great advantages they were 
found in practice to poffefs over commee guns of the fame 
weights, and much jmaller calibers, there were fome of the 
larger fort or of 8 inches caliber, called fmahers by the ori- 
ginal propofer, introduced by degrees into the navy. Two 
of the naval officers, who firft made ufe of them on board 
their hips, were Captain Keith Elphinftone, now Admiral 
Lord Keith, and Captain Henry ‘l’rollope, now Sir Henry 
Trollope, the latter of whom, in a moft remarkable in- 
ftance, by means of two {mafhers which he had on board his 
frigate, beat off feveral of the enemy’s, who were panic- 
{truck on viewing the fize of fome of the fhot he fired into 
them. 

Soon after the commencement of the royal War again 
France, in which Great Britain engaged early in 1793, Gar- 
ronades of various dimenfions, but few of the larger fize, or 
{mafhers, improperly called 68 pounders from each of their fo- 
lid iron-balls, which are not near fo fit for fea fervice as hol- 
low or cored fhot of the fame diameter, but much lighter, came 
rapidly into ufe in our fhips of war and other armed veilels, 
and often proved to be of the greateft utility and ad- 

Es Z vantage. 
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vantage. They have ever fince been reckoned fo ufeful, 
that there is now hardly a fhip in our navy or an armed 
veffel, that is altogether without them. 

When the carronades were firft introduced, they were 
meant chiefly for the defence of merchant fhips, and were 
calculated, by their conftruétion, to be of fuch lengths and 
weights as might be convenient for the fizes of the veffels 
that were to carry them, fuppofing each of them to be loaded 
with a twelfth part of the weight of its fhot, as the fervice- 
charge of powder. The Board of Ordnance was pleafed to 
order a number of them for the navy: and their firft warrant 
for about 1500 of them was completed before Mr. Gafcoigne 
was certainly formed that the board had fixed on one-ninth 
inflead of a twelfth part of the weight of the fhot as the 
charge of powder for fervice. Thefe were therefore 
reékoned both too light and too fhort for the navy. And on 
the Board’s afterwards ordering 20 carronades of each of 
the natures of 12, 18, 24, and 32 pounders, he very na- 
turalty-took the liberty of adding both to the length and 
fortifications of each of them, fo as to increafe its flrength 
and power of refiftance to buriting, in proportion to this 
perhaps ill-judged addition to the charge of powder, fub- 
itituting alfo a {crew inftead of the quoin or wedge. Forty 
of them were proved at Woolwich, and were afterwards re- 
jeted on account of thefe-very improvements. 

The late colonel Frafer, of the engineer corps, made a 


number of experiments at Leith with a {mafher, or 68 
pounder carronade, both with its own folid thot and with 
common eight-inch fhells, which were corroded by ruft, and, 
independent of that circumftance, had by far too much 
windage. And it is worthy of remark, that notwithftanding 
this, the fhells went farther than the folid thot before they 
met the furface of the earth or of the water, or had their 
firft grazes greater when the gun was fired, either horizon- 
tally or point blank, or with any elevation not exceeding two 
degrees, but that with any elevation from two degrees up- 
wards the folid fhot went farthett. 

The following is an exaét ftatement of experiments made 
at Languard fort on the 27th and 28th of July, 1780, by 
order of marquis 'Townfhend, then lord vifcount Townfhend, 
and mafter-general of the ordnance, and comparative trials 
with a ten and eight-inch howitzer. 

Praéice with a 68 pounder carronade, or Jmafber. 

The weight of the piece in cwt. qr. lb. 29 0 Oo. 

The length of the piece in feet and inches, from the hind 
part of the bafe ring to the muzzle, 3 11,9. 

The length of the bore, chamber included, 3 11. 

The diameter of the bore, 8 inches. 

The nature of the rope for breaching, 24 inches. 

The length of the recoil, in feet and inches, 12 3. 

Weight of the folid thot, 68 Ib. 

Weight of the fhell thot, 57 lb. 
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A ro inch brafs howitzer, weighing 23 cwt. 3 qr.and 7 |b. 
fred horizontally, or point blank, with five pounds of powder, 
had its firft graze at the diftance of 112 yards, with one de- 
gree of elevation at 200 yards, with two degrees of elevation 
at 300 yards, and with three degrees of elevation at 414 
yards. ; 

‘ When fired horizontally, or point blank, with fix pounds 
of powder, it had its firft graze at the diftance of 80 yards, 
with one degree of elevation at 225 yards, with two degrees 
of elevation at 290 yards, and with three degrees of elevation 
ards. , 
rt An Bakr ine brafs howitzer fired horizontally or point 
blank with two pounds of powder, had its firft graze at the 
“diftance of 119 yards, with one degree of elevation at 195 


yards, with two degrees of elevation at 200 yards, and with 
three degrees of elevation at 246 yards. _ 

When fired horizontally or point blank with three pounds of 
powder, it had its firft graze at the diftance of 125 yards, with 
one degree of elevation at 208 yards, with two degrees of eleva- 
tionat 27 8yards,and with three degrees of clevationat 3 36yards. 

The recoil of the ten inch howitzer fired horizontally or 
point blank was 11 feet with 5 pounds of powder, and 134 
feet with 6 pounds of powder. ; 

The recoil of the eight-inch howitzer fired horizontally or 
point blank with 2 pounds of powder was 10 feet, and with 
3 pounds of powder 16 feet. rs 

An iron 24 pounder, of the latelord Howe’s conftruGiion, 
fired with fix pounds of ao and one degree of ar i 
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had its firit graze, on a medium of four trials, at the diftance 
of 4714 yards; and with five pounds of powder and the 
fame elevation, on a medium of two trials, at 5074 yards, 

A 32 pounder iron gun fired horizontally or point blank 
with high fhot and four pounds of powder, had its firft 
graze at the diftance of 200 yards, with the fame fhot, 
charge, and one degree of elevation at 465 yards, and with 
two degrees of elevation at 675 yards. 

And the fame gun with the fame charge, point blank, and 
the fame elevations, but with low fhot, gave the firlt grazes at 
220, 395, and 662 yards refpedtively. Abn 

Thefe experiments clearly prove the great fuperiority of 
the {mafher, or 68 pounder carronade, over not only the eight- 
inch howitzer of the fame bore with it, but alfo over the ten- 
inch howitzer, which is the largett in our fervice, and has its 
bore to that of the fmafher as 100 to 644 and the diameter 
thereof to that of the {mafher as 10 to 8. 

They alfo fhew, that it is nearly on a footing with the 
common iron 24 and 32 pounder, as to its firlt grazing 
diftance, which is a material point in fea-fervice, and has 
greatly the advantage of them, particularly in clofe combat, 
by the fize of the holes which its {hot make in the fides of a 
fhip, and from their hkewife pafling through the fame with 
lefs velocity. Fora thot, efpecially if its diameter be but 
{mall, that paffes very quickly through a fhip’s fide, makes 
only a clean bole, whereas one of a large diameter, that pe- 
netrates it with lefs celerity, makes a rough and ragged one, 
by tearing and fplintering the planks and timbers. And it 
is well known that fhot fired at fea with a greater elevation 
than five degrees, are of no ufe whatever, unlefs they hit the 
objet they are fired at before they meet the furface of the 
water, as they never graze or rife again from it when fired 
with fo great an elevation. It may be objeéted to the ufe 
of finafhers on board a {hip, that their fhot are too heavy to 
be eafily handled and putintothe gun. This obje¢tion holds 
good againit the ufe of them with their fhot in its folid form, 
which of all others is the mott unfit for fea-engagements. 
It vanifhes, however, when it is confidered that the weight 
of its fhot may be reduced by leaving it hollow, or with a 
core in the centre, from 68 pounds down to 42 pounds and 
under, and {till retain thicknefs and ftrength of metal enough 
for penetrating the fide of any fhip whatever. » This fact has 
been eftablifhed beyond even the poffibility of controverfy by 
' fome experiments that were made at Woolwich in 1781, in 
the prefence of general Melville who propofed them, and his 
grace of Richmond, then mafter-general of the ordnance. 
For in July that year Mr. Gafcoigne fent from Carron to 
Woolwich for that purpofe fix hollow fmafher, or 68 
pounder carronade fhot, weighing from 55 pounds to 555 
pounds, fix others reduced in weight from 68to from 5o0to 504 
pounds, fix others weighing only from 454 pounds to about 
462, and fix reduced down from 68 pounds fo low as from 
about 43 pounds to 40. The lighteft of thefe were fired into 
a bulk-head, as thick asthe fide of a firft rate, froma fuitable 
diftance. They eafily penetrated it, and one of them, after 
penetrating, ftriking againft an oak poft or flud, nine inches 
{quare, tore, fhattered, and fplintered it almoft to pieces. 
The mafter-general, after viewing its effects, faid it would 
have been a terrible fhot againft a fhip, and very juitly ob- 
ferved, that as the lighteft of thefe hollow fhot were found 
to anfwer perfe&ly, it was unneceffary to try the heavier 
ones. We are convinced, indeed, that the fhot of a fmafher, 
or 63 pounder carronade might, by means of concentric 
cavities, be reduced down to the weight of 32 pounds, and 
ftill retain ftrength and thicknefs of metal fufficient for pene- 
trating the fide of any fhip. In this ftate they would be 
much more eafily handled than a common 32 pounder thot, 
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having a larger diameter and a much larger furface. Thefe 
experiments fhew, that they are fufficiently flrong for that 
purpofe when brought down to within eight pounds of that 
weight, And if, in addition to this faét, it be alfo taken 
into confideration, that a multitude of experiments made 
with fmafhers, or 68 pounder carronades, concurred in elta- 
blifhing this point, that when fired either point blank or with 
any elevation not exceeding two degrees, the hollow thot 
went farther than the folid thot before they met the furface 
either of the ground or water, it mufl readily be allowed, that 
they are wana) calculated for naval combats. But were 
thefe hollow thot to be fired as hells, with a fufficiency of 
powder in their cavities for burfting them, they would be 
truly terrible and tremendous to fhipping in a fea-fight. It 
may be alleged, that the enemy would foon alfo get into the 
ufe of them as fhells. It is true that aftera time he might: 
but whoever fhall make this ufe of them in a great naval 
action, be will certainly derive infinite advantages from it. 
And we truft our enemies will not be the firft to make fuch 
an application of this very ufeful piece of ordnance. 

Of the pofition of the vent in cannon, and other pieces of ordnance. 

As the inflammation of fired gunpowder is almoft inftan- 
taneous, it is natural to conclude, that the impulfive force of 
a given charge of it is not, ceteris paribus, fenfibly altered by 
its being fired in any particular part or point of it; and of 
courfe, that neither the initial velocity nor range of a ball is 
fenfibly affected by the pofition of the vent. This is a faét 
that has been fufficiently ettablifhed by experiments made at 
Woolwich, by the learned Dr. Hutton, and feveral refpe@t- 
able officers of artillery, under the authority and direétion of 
the board of ordnance. 

The vent is vulgarly called the touch-hole ; and is the nar- 
row cylinder or opening through which fire is conveyed 
from the outfide of the piece to the powder that compofes 
the charge. 

Formerly both theorifts and praGtitioners differed widely 
from one another in regard to the proper pofition of it. 
It has been cuftomary to place it from one quarter of gn inch 
to half an inch from the bottom of the chamber or bore, and 
fometimes a whole inch. An idea prevailed, that if the vent 
were directly oppofite to the middle of the charge, the powder 
would be inflamed in lefs time than in any other place, and 
that the explofion would of.confequence produce a greater 
initial velocity and range. This erroneous conclufion was 
founded on the fuppofition that if a tube were filled with pow- 
der and lighted in the centre, the powder would be burnt in 
half the time that it would if lighted at either end, and on 
inadvertence to this circumftance, that the inflammation of 
fired gunpowder is fo nearly inftantaneous, that no fenfible 
difference as to the time in which it takes place can arife, from 
the firing of a charge in the centre in preference to any other 
part of it. In order todetermine this point, Fredericthe Great, 
or the Second, of Pruffia, ordered a light three pounder to be 
caft with three fhifting vents, one at the centre of the charge, 
one at the bottom of the bore, and the other at an equal 
diftance from the bottom and centre one; fo that when one 
was ufed the other two might be ftopped up. The gun 
weighed 2cwt. gr. 20lb. Its length was three feet three 
inches, and the bottom of the bore, inftead of being rounded, 
was quite flat. 1t was loaded each time with one quarter of 
the fhot’s weight of powder. It was found that when the 
loweft or bottom-vent was ufed, the ranges were rather the 
greateft, and that they were fomewhat lefs as the vent was 
more and more diftant from the bottom. The differences, 
however, were fo {mall, that they might very eafily have been 
produced by the leaft inaccuracy in making the experiments, 
or by the gun’s being a little more heated at the time of 
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making one than another, and but little reliance can be placed 
on them. 

On the form or figure of the chamber of a piece of ordnance. 

The chamber of a gun, mortar, or howitzer, is the cavity 
at the bottom of the bore, that receives the.charge of pow- 
der, and communicates with the vent, through which the 
fire of the priming is communicated to the fame. ‘There 
are but few guns that have chambers, except fome of the 
largelt fizes and calibers, as it has been found by experience, 
that they have fcarce any fenfible influence or effect on the 
velocity of the fhot in fmall and middle fized ones. 

Various have been the opinions of authors and artillerifts 
re{pecting the forms or figures of chambers; and different 
nations have had them conftruéted very differently. The 
Spaniards have been in the practice of ufing chiefly the 
{pherical chamber for their mortars ; the French, Germans, 
and Dutch, the conic, cylindric, and the concave, or 
bottled, or the chambre a poire, or pear chamber. The 
Portuguefe have made ufe of the parabolic form, which was 
firft fuggefted -or invented by count de Lippe Buckeburg. 
And the Englifh have been in the habit of making theirs in 
the form of a fruftum of a cone. 

The cylindric chamber is that which is equally large every 
where, or has the diameter of its bore in every place or part 
of it the fame. This is found to be by far the moft com- 
modious form for great guns or cannon of a large caliber, 
and is indeed almott the ouly kind of chamber that is made 
ufe of in fuch pieces of ordnance. 

The fpheric, or fpherical chamber, as its very name im- 
ports, is that which is made in the form of a {phere, or bnl- 
let, or at leaft very nearly fo. ‘This fort of chamber for 
guns, or cannon, was invented towards the clofe of the fe- 
venteenth century. ‘The object of this invention was to 
throw balls and fhet with as much force from fhort, light, 
and eafily tranfportable cannon as that with which they 
were thrown from the long, cumberfome, and ponderous 
pieces then in ufe. It was found by experience, that the 
advantages expected and propofed were obtained by this al- 
teration in the interior arrangement of the bores of guns, or 
by the conftruétion of fuch pieces. For though they were 
made a good deal fhorter than thofe formerly made ufe of, 
and were fired with a {maller quantity of powder, they pro- 
duced the fame effets. But as it was difficult to wipe, or 
clean out the interior cavities of fuch chambers after the 
cannon were fired, fome fire frequently remained in 
them, which fometimes occafioned the lofs of arms to the 
cannoniers, or the perfons who were employed to ferve and 
manage them. Befides thefe inconveniences, they were at- 
tended with others; for the inflamed powder, before it 
quitted the chamber, aGted in all directions with fuch force 
and impetuofity, that their carriages were foon either 
broken or rendered unferviceable. They recoiled very much 

-aad fired with little certainty. For thefe reafons, guns 
_with {pherical chambers were totally laid afide; and fuch of 
them as were found in the arfenals and fortreflcs in France 
were caft anew into cannon, having cylindric bores every 
where equal and alike. The guns commonly made ufe of 
at prefent have no chambers, except fome of the largeft 
calibers. And even thefe have their chambers cylindrical. 

The very ingenious Mr. Robins in the {cholium to the 

»ninth propofition in his new principles of gunnery afferts, 
that what fome authors have advanced in regard to the ad- 
vantages of having particular forms for the chambers of 
mortars and cannon, is altogether inconclufive, and founded 

. on erroneous conceptions of the ation of fired gun-powder. 
The learned Mr. Euler, however, in his commentary and 
remarks.on Mr. Robins’s treatife, contends for the {pherical 


chamber as the beft. He admits that Mr. Robins’s con 
clufion would be true did the inflammation of the powder 
take place in an inftant. He allows, that the force of the 
powder on the fuppofition of its firing inflantaneoufly would 
be the fame, whatever be the form of the {pace behind the 
fhot or fhell that contains it, and whether this {pace be ¢i- 
ther wholly or only partly filled with it. He alfo allows, 
that its impelling power after the ball or fhell is once in 
motion, will in this cafe be the fame, as well as its firft im- 
pulfive force, whatever be the form of the chamber ; that if 
no better reafon than the increafing of the impelling force 
can be affigned for changing the figures of chambers, either 
in guns or mortars, from what they ufually are, all propo- 
fals for altering them, except fuch as tend to render them 
more convenient and commodious, ought to be rejeéted with- 
out further examination. 

Leaning, however, towards an opinion of profeffor Ber- 
noulli, that the claftic force of the fiuid generated by the 
explofion of gunpowder, is nearly ten thoufand times greater 
than the preflure of the atmofphere, he fuppofes the in- 
flammation of gunpowder to be gradual inftead of being al- 
moft inftantaneous, and therefore concludes, that chambers 
may be improved by changing their figures, and that the 
{pherical form is the beft of any, as being capabie of holding 
the greate‘t quantity of powder under the fame circumfe- 
rence,asbettercalculated than any other for keeping the grains 
near, or contiguous to one another, and for quickening, or 
accelerating the explofion. The experiments which he ap- 
peals to, and produces for eftablifhing this hypothefis, are 
altogether inconclufave, and muft have been conducted with 
great inaccuracy, or inattention to fome circumftances that 
were connected with, and influenced them. They were 
made in prefence of him, Mr. Bernoulli, and feveral other 
members of the academy, at St. Peterfburg, by general Gun- 
ther in 1728. And from two of them he infers, that a ball 
fired vertically with eight ounces of powder: from a piece, 
which had the length of its cylinder equal to 7,2, Englifh 
feet, 1ffued out of it with thrice the velocity which it iffued 
with, fired with the fame quantity of powder from the 
fame piece, when the length of its cylinder was reduced to 
fix feet, by fawing one foot and feven-tenths of a foot off 
from it. Taking this inference too precipitately for granted, 
he obferves, by way of proving the great inaccuracy of Mr. 
Robins’s pofition, “ that all the powder of the charge is 
fired and converted into an elaftic fluid before the bullet is 
fenfiibly moved from its place ;”’ that according to this the- 
ory, the velocity inftead of being thrice as great would have 
differed from the other fcarce perceptibly, and therefore 
moft erroneoufly concludes, that the greateft part of the 
powder mutt have fired whilft the ball moved through the 
laft foot and a half of the bore of the piece, before it was 
reduced in length. Now, the quadruplicate ratio of 7 + 5% 
to 6, or of 77 to Go, is that of 35,153,041 to 12,960,000, 
which is confiderably lefs than the ratio of three to one. Mr. 
Euler then makes the velocities of the fame, or equal fhot 
fired with the fame charge of powder from bores of the fame 
diameter, but of unequal lengths in ratios to one another, 
re{petively greater than the quadruplicate ratios of thefe 
lengths. We know, however, from experiments made 
with inconteftable accuracy at Woolwich on Mr. Robins’s 
plan improved, that thefe velocities are in ratios fomewhat 
lefs than the fubduplicate ratios of the lengths of the:bore, 
but in ratios fomewhat greater than the fubtriplicate ratios 
of the famelengths, and nearly indeed in mean or middle 
ratios between the two. Mr. Euler’s making the ratios of 
thefe velocities ten times a3 great as they really are, proves 
incontrovertibly both his theoretical reafonings, and his ex- 
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perimental inferences againft the pofition of the almoft in- 
flantaneous firing of gunpowder, and in fupport of the hy- 
pothefis of its firing gradually in the way he defcribes, to be 
completely erroneous, ' 

The objections he endeavours to draw from rifled pieces 
again{t the truth of Mr. Robins’s feventh propofition, bein 
inconfiltent with facts and experiments, are likewife fallaci 
ous and inconclutive. 

A conic or conical chamber is that which is in the form 
of a fruttum of a cone, with its bottom fometimes circular, 
but generally hemifpherical, or nearly fo, We have been 
in the habit of ufing fuch a form for chambers with the 
greatelt diameter of each at its mouth, or eatrance, contrary 
to reafon and principles, which point out the advantage and 
propriety of having the impulfe of the mflamed powder made 
on the fhell or bullet as near to its axis, orto that of the 
bore of the piece as pollible. 

Count Buckeburg propofed the parabolic form, or that 
of a paraboloid, or parabolic conoid, which has been made 
ule of by the Portuguefe as the beft, erroneoufly fuppoling, 
that were the fire introduced to the focus, the rays of lighted 

owder would by the nature of the figure be reflected into 
parallel direGtions like the rays of light. 

A concave chamber is that which has its mouth or en- 
trance narrower than its infide cavity. It may be {pherical, 
fpheroidal, in the form of a pear, called by the French, une 
chambrea poire, in the fhape of anegg, of a bottle, anda 
variety of other forms. 

Much more, however, depends on the entrance of the 
chamber, than on its form or figure. The entrance ought 
to be dire&tly oppofite to the middle of the ball,, or fhell, 
and to have no greater width than what is neceflary for 
cleaning out the chamber, which fhould contain no more 
powder than the greatelt charge proper for fervice, to pre- 
vent as much as poflible any vacancies being left between it 
and the fhell or bullet. As the cylindric is the moft con- 
venient form for being eafily cleaned out, it orght to be 
preferred to others on account of its fimplicity. For, in 
moft of the affairs of life, and more efpecially in thofe of 
war, of all things of the fame kind, the fimplett are the moft 
commodious. 

Of the pofttion of the charge of powder. 

Every experiment that has been made refpecting the pofi- 
tion of the charge of powder, proves the advantage of its 
lying clofe to the ball or fhell. Among others, the follow- 
ing are well deferving of notice. 

The ingenious general Defaguliers in 1753, and Mr. 
Muller, then profeffor of fortification in the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwieh, made a number, repeatedly with a 
{mall mortar, which had feveral fhifting chambers. 

Into a narrow cylindric chamber of about four inches 
long, and holding about twelve grains of powder, there was 
put a thin cartridge filled with fix grains. This cartridge 
was placed in the chamber in fuch a manner 4s to lie clofe 
to the fhell, leaving a vacuity or empty {pace between it 
and the bottom of the chamber, and was fired by means of 
a quick match, introduced through the vent. A cartridge 
of the fame fize, and containing the fame quantity of pow- 
der, was then put into the fame chamber, but placed at the 
bottom of it, leaving an empty fpace between the powder 
and the fhell, and was fired in like manner. Latftly, an 
equal cartridge with the fame charge of powder was placed 
gn the middle of the fame chamber, or equally diftant from 
the bottom thereof ard from the fhell, and was fired in the 


fame way. Thefe experiments were frequently repeated, 


and it was found, on every repetition of them, that in the 


firlt cafe, the fhell was thrown nearly twice as far asin the 
fecond, and that the diflance it went to in the third eafe, 
was about an arithmetical mean between its ranges in the 
firlt and fecond. 

They alfo found, that whenthe fame quantity of powder 
was put loofe into the fame mortar, and a piece of writing 
paper laid on it, the fhell was thrown contiderably farther 
than it was by the fame charge of loofe powder without the 
paper. 

They likewife found, that three cylindric thifting cham- 
bers of different lengths, but holding the fame quantity 
of powder, produced, when filled, equal ranges, but that 
when they were not quite filled, the lougelt gave the great- 
eft range. 

They alfo tried fome experiments with two chambers in 
the form of a frultum of a cone, one of which had its largeft 
diameter at the bottom, and the {mallet at the entrance, 
and the other its finallett diameter at the bottom and the 
largelt at the entrance, and always found, that the firft of 
thefe with the fame charge of ‘powder, threw the fhell far- 
ther than the fecond. 

General Defaguliers alfo found by experiments, that 
grained and mealed powder were about equally ftrong when 
in good order and condition; but on putting a fmall phial 
filled with water into the chamber amongft the powder, he 
obferved the flrength of the charge to be confiderably in- 
creafed. 

Of the Windage. 

The windage of a gun, mortar, or howitzer, is the dif- 
ference between the diameter of the bore and the diameter 
of the fhot or fhell. We have been in the praétice and {till 
are, of making it equal to a twentieth part of the diameter 
of the fhot in every gun except the carronades. The Dutch 
have commonly made their windage nearly the fame as ours. 
The French have been in the habit of making theirs atwen- 
ty-fixth part of the diameter of the fhot. And the Pruffians 
make the diameter of the bore of the yun to the diameter of 
the shot as 25 to 24. This is a moft convenient proportion. 
But it makes the windage much greater than it ought to be. 
There feems to be no very good reafon, indeed, for making 
the windage bear any given or determinate ratio to the dia- 
meter of the fhot, fince if the bores be true, the fame wind- 
age that anfwers for a {mall fhot will be fufficient, or nearly 
fo, fora large one. ‘The fmaller the windage, the greater 
and truer will be the flight of the fhot or fhells; for when 
it is great, they are apt to injure the bore by bouncing from 
fide to fide, and alfo, at leaving it, to receive from this kind 
of motion a fort of cant or defleétion from the line of their 
dire&tion. With our prefent windage for guns, except car- 
ronades, from one fourth to one half of the charge is loft 
and rendered ufelefs. Short guns, indeed, with fmall 
charges of powder and a very {mall degree of windage will 
be more ufeful and ferviceable than guns twice as long with 
double charges of powder and a large windage. We will 
not undertake to determine precifely what the windage 
ought to be. But we are inclined to think, that if the fhot 
and fhells be caft in moulds having exactly the diameters of 
the bores of the different pieces of ordnances for which they 
are intended, the retreat or fhrinking of the metal in cooling, 
will for both leave a fufficiency of windage. The windage 
we have been in the practice of allowing for fhells of all 
fizes, is a quarter of an inch, which is prepofteroufly large. 
and beyond all due proportion. Were it reduced even-to a 
third or fourth part of that quantity it would be {fufficient. 

In our common 12 pounder, 18 pounder, 24 pounder, 
32 pounder, and 42 pounder, there is allowed refpedtively 

a wind- 
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a windage of 0.22 inches; 0.252 inches ; 0.277 inches ; 
0.305 inches; and 0,334 1nches. But in our 12 pounder, 
18 pounder, 24 pounder, 32 pounder, aud 42 pounder 
carronades, the windage is only about 0.097 inches; o.1 
inches ; 0.123 inches; 0.145 inches; and 0.166 inches 
refpeétively, which gives them a great advantage and faves 
much powder. 
Of the cafing and boring of cannon. 

The cafting of a gun in its flri& and limited fenfe is, the 
running of any fort of metal or mixture of metals, of which 
the gun is intended to confilt or be compofed, into a mould 
prepared for receiving the fame, and having its infide of fuch 
a fhape, as to form the outfide of the gun. But the caft- 
ing of cannon in its more general acceptation, includes every 
thing, and operation preparatory to, neceflary for, and con- 
nected with the founding of them, fuch as the making of 
the models, moulds, &c. &c. for all which fee the article 
FounpDERY. 

Cannon, as we have already obferved, were originally 
made of bars of iron fitted together lengthwife, or of fheets 
of iron rolled up and faltened together, and hooped with 
iron rings. They were pondcrous, clumfy, cumbrous, in a 
great meafure unmanageable, and could not be tranfported 
from one place to another but with great difficulty and la- 
bour. They were chiefly employed for throwing large 
ftones like the machines of the ancients, which they fuc- 
ceeded. Thefe were gradually fupplanted by brafs cannon, 
which had much fmaller calibers, and threw iron bullets in- 
{tead of ftones, but produced in a few hours greater effects 
than the others could in many days. Thefe guns were firit 
caft of a mixture of copper and tin, called gun-metal from 
that circumftance, which continued to be employed for that 
purpofe for along time before caft iron was made ufe of. 
In the courfe of time, however, as the ufe of artillery be- 
came more general, and the number of cannon greatly in- 
creafed, iron guns were invented by way of leflening the 
expence. An idea, however, that prevailed of their being 
very lable to burft when much heated by firing, retarded 
the general introduétion of them into fervice, and was 
the caufe of their being made much heavier than brafs 
guns of the fame calibers. And this apprehenfion 
ftrengthened by fome accidents of the kind that took 
place either through improper management, or the care- 
leffnefs and unfkilfulnefs of fome founders, has militated 
againft the general ufe of them even down to the prefent 
time. When caft, however, with iron obtained from good 
virgin ore, to which the founders can give any degree 
almoft of malleability, of which the Carron company and 
others have afforded many proofs and fpecimens, they re- 
fift burfting as much as brafs cannon, and poffefs great 
advantages over them, as thefe are compofed of ingredients, 
that melt with different degrees of heat, and are thereby not 
only liable to be foon injured when much heated, but alfo 
to be rendered in a fhort time totally unferviceable by quick 
and continued fring. : 

Till about 40 years ago, cannons were caft with a cylin- 
dric cavity in each of them, having nearly the fame diameter 
with the intended caliber of the piece, which was afterwards 
enlarged to the proper fize by machines, one of thefe is re- 
prefented. See Cannon, fig. 13. Two caft iron bars, A A, 
were confined ina vertical pofition, by being {crewed to the 
four beams, B, B, B, B ; between thefe bars a caft-iron frame, 
CC, wasat liberty to flide ; to which frame the gun, D D, 
was fixed by a band, c, acrofs the bafe ring, fixed by two 
{crews, another fimilar band, e, fixed acrofs the chace, and 
two {maller ones, aa, {crewed acrofs the trunnions, to pre- 
vent the piece from turning round by the aétion of the drill- 


bar, E; a tin or copper pan, F, was fixed on the drill-bar 
for containing the chips of metal feparated from the piece by 
the borer on the top of the drill-bar. After the gun was 
prepared by boring, by cutting off the cap or piece of metal 
left at the muzzle with a faw, it was brought under the frame, 
CC. The two blocks of pulleys, GG, were unhooked 
from the frame (which was let down and refted on the bottom 
of the bars A A), let down and faftened to the gun below, 
by chains, to hoilt it up into the frame, CC, where it was fixed 
by the fcrews ; the pulleys were then hooked into the top of 
the frame, to raife it with the gun, high enough to introduce 
the borer; the pulleys were afterwards flackened, and the 
drill-bar, which worked in a focket in the ground, fet in mo- 
tion by horfes or otherwife, the gun being kept to the work 
by its own weight ; when the gun was bored far enough, 
it was prevented from defcending any farther by the block, 
H, which was adjultable by f{crews, to the proper length of 
the bore ; when the piece was bored, the pullies were again 
ufed to fupport it, while it was detached from the frame, and 
afterwards to lower it down. 

Owing to the unequal contra€tion of the metal between 
the core and the outfide of the mould, guns caft hollow were 
always more or lefs fpongy, and numberlefs cavities were 
formed round the core, fome of which were too deep for the 
borer to cut out; this and other reafons have occafioned the 
old method to be laid afide, and guns are now univerfally caft 
folid. The old machines alfo, where the gun was fixed, not 
being found to bore-always in the right dire¢tion, feveral new 
machines have been fubiftituted, fome of which are repre- 
fented in figs. 14, 15, 16 and 17. 

Fig. 14. is a machine ufed at the Garratt Iron Works. In 
this, contrary to the former one, the gun, B, is turned by 
the fhaft, A, moved by a water-wheel; the drill-bar, E, is 
advanced by a weight, C, aéting on a bent lever, whofe ful- 
crum is F ; when the weight, C, has defcended to the floor, 
or nearly, it mutt be lifted up, and the point, G, then a¢ting 
as a fulcrum, the rod, H, will be drawn forwards, one or 
two teeth of the rack, I, and the weight will be ready to a& 
again as before. The gun, B, is fixed by a {quare lump caft 
on the end of the cafcable, into a coupling box, and wedged 
up, and the chace of the gun moves in a collar. The only 
guns caft at thefe works are carronades. 

In fig. 15.the gun is fixed in the fame manner as figs. 14 and 
17, except that the box, K, is fitted by {crews inftead of 
wedges, the drill-bar, E, refts on a block, F, juft before it 
eaters the gun, and the other end is fixed to a carriage, G, 
moving on wheels, aa, to diminifh fri€tion; to the bottom 
of the carriage, a rack, I, is fixed, working intoa pinion, L, 
the rack is kept to the pinion by a roller, 4; on the end of 
the axis of the pinion a capflan-head is fixed, with mortife- 
holes in it, to contain one end of an iron bar, d, while the 
other is loaded with a weight, C, for advancing the borer, 
and is fhifted into a frefh hole as often as the weight defcends 
to the ground. 

In the machine, fg. 16. the muzzle of the gun can be ele- 
vated or deprefled, to fuit guns of different bores, by {crews, 
c, between the two plates, a4; the plates can alfo be moved 
farther from or nearer to the coupling box, by a fcrew, d, 
to fuit guns of difierent lengths ; the two blocks, F G, be- 
tween which the rack, I, is faftened, are fixed down to the 
beams, A, B; the pinion, L, is faftened to the block, M, 
which can flide between the beams, A, B, and has wheels 
above and below the beams, to diminifh the fri€tion ; to this 
block, one end of the dnill-bar, E, is fixed ; near the other, 
it refts on the block, F ; on the end of the axis of the 
pinion is a wheel, f, with teeth parallel to its axis, on the end 
of which axis the bar, g, is loofely fitted; to the other end 
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of the bar the weight, ¢, is hung; when the seins is down, 
the bar mutt be flid along the axis, far enough to be lifted up 
clear of the teeth, and is to be puthed back into its place 
again, above the next tooth, 

The machine at the Royal en at Woolwich is fhewn 
in fig. 17. ‘I'he two fupports of the gun, A B, are of folid 
brals, and well polithed ; the drill-bar, E, flides ona ftrong 
table, with the rack, I, at its end, the axis of the pinion, 
o, is upright, and has a wheel, d, at its top, working into 
an endlels ferew, e, which has a wheel, /, upon the end of 
the fpindle, with handles on its circumference, for two men 
to turn it round by; on one of the fpokes, g, a common 
handle is fixed, to turn the wheel back, for withdrawing the 
drill-bar ; the pinion, endlefs ferew, and wheel, d, are inclofed 
ina brafs box, which ie their axes. We think this 
machine might be improved, by having the pinion horizontal, 
and applying a weight to ict, as before defcribed in the other 
machines, 

Cannons are always cait witha large cap, or piece of {pare 
metal, at the mouth; in the old guns, which were call hol- 
low, this piece was cut off by a faw; in the folid guns, at 
the Garrat iron works, it is cut off by a machine, reprefented 
in fg. 20. On the lathe for turning the outfide of the gun, a 
cait-iron frame, A A, is fixed, for fupporting fleadily the 
chifel, 8; between the end of the chifel and the frame, a 
wedge, d, is put in, which a man continually drives with a 
hammer, to advance the chifel, and turn a notch in the gun; 
when it is cut about 13 inch deep, it is broken off by ham. 
mers. We think a {crew would be judicioufly fubitituted 
for the wedge. 

After cannons are bored, and their outfides turned, the 
touch-holes are drilled by inflruments, fis. 18 and 19. 3 in 
Jig. 18. AA Ais aframe of wood, mounted on wheels, B, at 
one end, for convenience of moving when it is to be ufed ; 
the frame is wheeled clofe to the gun, D, laid on two blocks 
of wood, FF, high enough to take the wheels off the 
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round, and prevent ite running back; the drill, EF, and its 

ow, G, are then to be fixed, between the place of the touch- 
hole of the gun and the block, H; which block is advanced 
by one arm, I, of a bent lever, by means of the weight, C, 
hung on the other arm, d. 

In fig. 19. A is a beam of the building, through which a 
fcrew, B, works; the lower end of thig ies is hollow for 
fome inches, to receive a {mall part, c, of the drill, C; on 
the lower end of the drill a leaden wheel, I’, is fixed, to aét 
asa fly; tothe upper part, c, of the drill, the ends of twa 
{trong catguts are fallened, and after being twilted round it 
a few times, the other ends are tied toa haudle, EE, at cand 


J: To ule this machine, a gun is brought and laid under the 


beam, A, the drill fet up with the point, c, in the end of the 


‘ferew, B, which muft be ferewed down till the point, ¢, 


touches the bottom of the hole in the ferew, to prevent the 
point of the drill from flipping away from the intended touch. 
hole 5 the workman muit then wind up the cords, by turn- 
ing the wheel, F ; when the handle, I, is in the pofition of 
the figure, he mutt force it down quickly, which will turn 
the drill round ; when the catguts are untwilted, he mutt let 
the handle rife, but {lill hold it, to prevent its turning round 
with the drill, which will continue to turn by the momentum 
of the wheel, I’, and wind the handle, E, to the fame height 
as in the figure, but with the cords in a contrary direétion. 
The man muft then force the handle down again as before. 

Fig.21. reprefents the different kinds of borers; A is the 
borer ufed for folid guns, and aa fection of the fame ;~B and 
C are different views of the borer for boring hallow guns the 
firft time, and D and I are two different borers for finifhing 
either kind of guns. 


The following are the dimenfions, both of the iron and 
brafs guns, which the French ufe at prefent in their fea and 
land fervice, aud have made ufe of ever fince their revo- 
lution, 


Table of the dfmenfions of French iron cannon for fea fervice taken parallel to their axes. 
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‘Table of the dimenfions of the French brafs cannon for land fervice taken parallel to their axes. 
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A Table of the dimenfions of French brafs cannon for land fervice, taken perpendicular to their axes. 
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Canon a P Efpagnole, or a Spanifh cannon, is one, that 
has a chamber at the bottom of the bore in the ferm of a 
{phere or a little flattened. 

Canon a la Suedoife, or a Swedihh cannon, is a piece, that 
carries a four pound ball, and weighs about 600 lbs. 

Canon de Campagne ou de bataille, field or battle-cannon, 
are pieces that are employed in the field with armies. 

The compofition and proportions of the ingredients made 
ufe of in calling brafs‘cannon, are nearly the fame in the 
different nations in Europe. Founders have affected to keep 
this compofition a fecret : it is, however, well known: and 
if it were not, it would be a fecret not worth keeping. For 
none of them have been able to find out a compofition for 
fuch guns, as will enable them to ftand quick and continued 
firing, or a hot engagement, without either melting or be- 
coming ufelefs, They are not fo well calculated for fevere 
and hard fervices as good iron guns, that are both lighter 
and more tranfportable. 

The common proportion of the copper to the tin in gun- 
metal, is that of 109 to 12. Some founders put to 240 
Ibs. of metal fit for cafting 68 lbs. of copper, 52 lbs. of 
brafs, and 12 lbs. of tin. ‘The Germans put to 4200 lbs. 
of metal fit for cafting, 3687 3} lbs. of copper, 20444 lbs. 
of brafs, and 30739 lbs. of tin. Some ufe 100 lbs. of cop- 
per, 6 lbs. of brats, and g lbs. of tin; and others 100 lbs. 
of copper, 10 lbs. of brafs, and 15 lbs. of tin. In fhort, 
different founders are guided in their proportions of thefe 
materials, by their own whims and fancies. See Copper. 

he French make ufe of mortars, that have their calibers, 
or the diameters of their bores, each equal to eight inches, 
three lines of their meafure. Thefe mortars have cylindric 
chambers, each of which contains 13 lbs. of powder. Such 
a mortar weighs 5co lbs. 

They have alfo mortars of twelve inches diameter with 
cylindric chambers, each of which contains five pounds and 
a half of powder. Such a mortar weighs 1450 Ibs. 

They have hkewife mortars of twelve inches caliber, or 
diameters with chambers a poire, or pear chambers ; each of 
which holds, in like manner, five pounds and a half of pow- 
der, Such a mortar weighs 1700 lbs. 

They ufe alfo mortars of twelve inches caliber, or diameter 
with pear chambers, each of which holds twelve pounds of 
powder. Such a moriar weighs 2300 lbs. 

Befides thefe, they have fome of fix inches diameter, and. 
feme of eighteen inches diameter or caliber. 

They likewife ufe tone mortars, or mortars for throwing 
ftones of fifteen inches diameter, with chambers in the form 
of truncated cones, each of which holds two pounds and a 
half of powder. Such a mortar weighs scoo lbs. 

Cannon, /hip, are ftronger in metal than thofe ufed by 
land, on account of the neceffity they are often under of 
being charged with chain-fhot. They he on fhip-carriages, 
having four {mall wheels, without fpokes, with two ropes 
to ftop their running back, and bring them again to their 
place upon the battery. . 

Cannon of courfe, or Chace-Cannon, ina galley, is the 
largeft, middlemoft, and moft effective of the guns. placed 
in the prow, or chace of the veffel, and which delivers its 


fhot over the very ftem, generally carrying a fhot of* 33 or ° 


34 pounds weight. It is a long piece, and recoils all along 
the middle of the galley to the maift. 

Cannon-mouth of a bit, in the Manege, denotes a round, 
long piece of iron, fometimes compofed of two pieces coupled 
together and bent in the middle. Cannon-mouths are con- 
trived to keep a horfe in fubjeGtion, being fo ordered that 
they rife gradually toward the middle and afcend toward 
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the palate, that the void {pace left underneath may afford a 
liberty to the tongue. See Bir. 

CANNONADE, To cannonade any objeé either by 
fea or land is to difcharge or fire cannon at it. A cannonade 
may take place between fleets, fhipping, armies, &c. It 
may be made by fhips again{t fhips, towns, works, batte- 
ries ; or by batteries, works, towns, againft fhips, &c. A 
cannonade may take place between two armies, either occu- 
pying field pofitions, or drawn up in order of battle for the 
purpofe of engaging. An army ftanding on the defenfive 
may keep up a heavy cannonade on the enemy advancing to 
attack them. ‘The befiegers may cannonade the works of 
the befieged, and the befieged may cannonade the ap- 
proaches and batteries thrown up by the befiegers. 

CANNONEER, or Cannonier, a perfon who is em- 
ployed in the management, or in the working and firing of 
cannon. It is a term fometimes made ufe er to denote an 
artillery-man, a gunner, and fometimes an artillery officer. 
Thus, maitre canonier fignifies an officer of artillery, whofe 
duty it is to attend to the pointing, loading, and firing of 
the cannon in his charge. 

CANNULA, in Surgery, is a hollow inftrument, ufually 
cylindrical, and made of metal; employed for the tranf- 
miffion of any fluid out of the body, or for the conveyance of 
fome remedial application to an interior organ. For exam- 
ple, the ancients reforted to fuch an inftrument, to defend 
the adjacent parts, on feveral occafions, when they applied a 
hot iron fo as to act as a cautery, (See Caurery); and 
the moderns employ a cannula to draw off pus or dropfical ac- 
cumulation from within a large cavity, (fee Drorsy, and 
Trocar): but the ufe of a cannula for keeping open 
deep wounds is very problematical ; or rather, it is now ge- 
es scjeched, as being hurtful in many cafes, and need- 
eis in all. j 

Cannua, or Canora, in Ecclefiaftical Writers, was a 
tube of filver, or other metal, wherein were put the relics 
which the pope fent as prefents to princes, &c. c 

Cannuca, or Canota, was alfoa fort of fiphon, through 
which they anciently fucked the wine in the eucharift. 

CANO, Atonso, in Biography, called the Michael An- 
gelo of Spain, from his excelling in the three arts of paintin 
{fculpture, and archite€ture, was born in 1600 at the city ot 
Grenada. Having (tudied the principles of archite&ure un- 
der his father, an eminent architect of his native city, he di- 
rected his attention to {culpture, as a difciple ef Pacheco of 
Seville, and he afterwards applied himfelf to the art of paint- 
ing in the academy of Juan del Caitillo the painter, in the 
fame city. Betfides many fine pieces which he executed for 
the public edifices of Seville, he alfo pra€iifed fculpture, and 
made two coloflal figures of St. Petersand St. Paul Bf Tach 
peculiar excellence, that the Flemith artifts are faid to have 
vifited Seville in order to have an opportunity of copyin 
them. Claiming noble birth, and poffefling a high aire, 
his firft productions were gratuitous. In confequence of e 
quarrel with Sebaftian de Llanos, an eminent painter, which 
terminated in a duel, he was obliged to quit Seville; and in 
the fuite of the count-duke Olivares, as well as under his 
protection, he went to Madrid, where he was foon appointed 
firft royal architeét, king’s painter, and inftruétor to the 
prince, Don Balthazar Carlos. In this fituation he acquired 
diftinguifhed reputation as an archite&, fculptor, and painter 
His fame, however, excited jealoufy and envy, and he was 
charged with plagiarifm in the compofition of his pieces 
But another circumf{tance occurred, which was much fice 
injurious to his profperity. Upon his returning home one 
evening, he found his wife murdered and his houfe pillaged, 
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and an Italian journeyman miffing. ‘The magiflrates, difco- 
vering that Cano had been jealous of this Itahan, and that he 
was attached to another woman, charged him with the mur- 
der; and he was reduced to the neceflity of making a {peedy 
efcape. He fled for refuge to Valencia, but was foon betrayed 
by the pra@tice of his art ; and he then fought an afylum in 
a Carthufian convent near that city ; and being deterred from 
taking the order by the dread of its autterities, he returned 
to Madrid, where he was apprehended and delivered to the 
torture in order to extort a confeffion. Having endured the 
rack without felf-crimination, he was again taken into favour 
by the king; and with a view to his future fecurity, he ob- 
tained the clerical office of refidentiary of Grenada. In this 
fituation he enriched the churches of Grenada and Malaga 
with many paintings and fculptures. But having been re- 
fufed the payment of 100 piltoles by a counfellor of Grenada 
for an image of St. Anthony of Padua, he dafhed the faint in 
pieces on the floorof his academy. ‘This fally of paffion in- 
duced the chapter of Grenada to fufpend him from his fune- 
tion; but he was reftored by the king, on the condition of 
finifhing a magnificent crucifix, which the king had befpoken, 
but which he had long neglected. From this time he led a 
life of charity and devotion ; and when deftitute of money, 
he fupplied the wants of a beggar by fetching a diawing 
upon paper, and directing him how to difpofe of it. The 
violence of his temper was ftill unfubdued; and even in 
his laft moments he could not be prevailed upon to make ule 
of a crucifix which was prefented to him for adoration, be- 
caufe it was fuch a wretched piece of work, that he could 
not bear the fight of it. Cano died at the age of 76, in the 
ear 1676. Cumberland’s Annals of Eminent Painters in 
Spain. Gen. Biog. 
Cano, or Canus, Joun SEBASTIAN DEL, a native of Bif- 
cay, who accompanied Magellan in his voyage through the 
{traits, bearing hisname, and who, after hisdeath, tookthecom- 
mand and proceeded to the ifles of Sunda. ‘Thence doubling 
the cape of Good Hope, he arrived at Seville in 1522, have 
ing performed the voyage round the world in three years and 
four months. Charles V. gave him fora device a terreftrial 
obe, with this legend, ‘ Primus me circumdeditti,”” i. €. 
thou firft haft furrounded me. Moreri. Gen. Biog. 
Cano, or Canus, Metcuior, a Spanith theologian, was 
a native of Tarancon in the diocefe of Toledo. Having 
ftudied at Salamanca under Francis Vitoria, and entered 
into the order of St. Dominic, he fucceeded his preceptor in 
the theological chair in 1546. Between Cano and Bartho- 
lomew Caranza, archbifhop of Toledo, who was alfo at the 
fame time profeffor at Salamanca, there fubfifted a jealoufy, 
which produced two parties in the univerfity. But Cano 
was fuperior to his rival in the powers of his genius and the 
extent of his learning, as well as in the vivacity of his tem- 
per and the readinefs of his eloquence. Paul III. deputed 
him to attend the council of Trent, and in 1552 he was 
made bifhop of the Canary iflands. He was dittinguifhed, 
by the favour of king Philip IL. and of his unfortunate fon, 
Don Carlos, and it is faid that he facrificed the intereft of the 
Jatter to that of the former. He is alfo charged with hav- 
ing attempted to perfuade the king that he might lawfully 
make war againft any fovereign, in the affertion of his own 
rights; but in advancing this principle, he offended the court 
of Rome. Such were his ambitious views, that he refigned 
his bifhopric in order to be near the court; but he could 
not long indulge them, as he died at Toledo in 1560, foon 
after he was appointed provincial of Caftile. His work en- 
titled “ Locorum Theologicorum lib. xii.”’ in which he ex- 
plains the principles or fources (for that isthe fenfe in which 
he ufes the term /oci) wheuce arguments may be deduced for 
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the confirmation of doArines and opinions, is highly com- 
mended by Du Pin, Whillt he maintains the authority of 
the church of Rome, and the infallibility of the pope, he 
introduces many liberal fentiments, and it appears that he 
gave little credit to the legends and forgeries of corrupt ages. 
We have forme bold and yenerous remarks to this purpofe, 
cited by Dr. Jortin, in his *° Remarks on Ecclefiattical Hil- 
tory,” vol. i, p. 316—319, Cano’s Latin ftyle is good. 
Befides the work already mentioned, he alfo wrote “ On the 


Sacraments,’? and *¢ Six Leétures concerning Penance.’ 


Du Pin. Moreri. 

Cano, or Guana, in Geography. Sec Guana. 

Cano, a river of inland, which paffes by Biorneborg. 

Canoa, a town of Japan, in the province of Iwami. 

Canosjo, a town of Italy, in the Milanefe, on the weft 
fide of the lake Maggiore; 13 miles E.S.E. of Domo d@’ OL. 
cello. N. Lat. 45° 55’. -E. long. 8° 47 

CANOE tsvanp, an ifland fo called by Mr. Mackenzie 
in his voyage through the N.W. continent of America ; 
fituate in about N. lat. 53° 31’. W. long. 122° 49’. 

Canor-ridge, a rugged mountain of America, about 200 
miles W. of Philade!phia, forming the caftera boundary of 
Bald Eagle valley. 

Canog, in Sea Language, a {mall veffel ufed by various 
inhabitants of the earth for the purpole of fifhing, of trading, 
and travelling along rivers, and of war. Canoes are made 
of different materials, fuch as the trunk of a tree, the bark 
of trees, fkins of animals, &c. Canoes ufed on the Ameri- 
can, or other rivers, in confequence of the curved form of 
their tranfverfe fection, carry their lading higher than {quare- 
f{eétioned boats of fimilar width; and are therefore capable 
of conveying large hogfheads of tobacco, or of other articles, 
with fafety. 

Canoe of the aborigines of Canada, is made of the bark of 
the birch; and fome are ot a fize fufficient to contain four 
or five perfons. 

Canoe of the Efquimaux, is made of whalebone, about 
an inch fquare; thefe are not fet like ribs, but are from ftem 
to ftern faft fewed to each other with ftrong finews, and 
covered over with feal fins. They are from ten to twenty 
feet long, and about two feet broad; they are formed like 
a weaver’s fhuttle, fharp at both ends, fo that they can be 
rowed either way. In the middle of the canoe are the ribs, 
both to keep the fides afunder, and to form the hole in the 
covering wherein the rower fits. A flat hoop is fitted to 
this hole, rifing about four inches, to which the furrounding 
fkin is fewed. The I@ian’s feal-fkin jacket, being of a 
proper length, he can occafionally bend the fkirt of it round 
the outfide of this hoop; by which means, he keeps the ca- 
noe free from water, and is enabled to procure his game far 
from the land, or in ftormy feas. His paddle is from fix 
to ten feet long, being light, and flat at each end: this ferves 
him to balance and fteer his canoe, but particularly to row it, 
which he does with that incredible celerity, that an.Eng- 
lifh boat with ten oars is not able to keep company with the 
canoe. The young menin their exercife are taught to over- 
fet their canoes, and. when the bottom is upward, to recover 
by the dextrous management of their paddle, their former 
upright pofition, the men riiing again either on the fide by 
which they went down, or on the contrary, as they pleafe. 
The conftruGtion of this extraordinary little veffel, fo admi- 
rably well adapted to the purpofes of its owner, does the 
greateft credit to the ingenuity of the conftru@tors. There 
is a canoe of this defcription in the repofitory of ti: Royal 
Society, and another in the library of the marifchal college, 
Aberdeen. 53 

Canoe of Davis Straights, is in the form of a barge, feven 

Or 
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or eight feet long, and two in breadth ; the materials made 
ufe of are pliant, bent and interlaced like an hurdle, and co- 
vered with the fkins of fea dogs, or wolves. This light 
boat carries only one man, who, feated in a hole formed in 
the middle of what, from this circumltance, appears to be a 
deck, is enabled to fifh, or to trenfport himfelt with facility, 
and without much apparent danger, from one coaft to an- 
other. 

Canoe of the coafl of Guinea, is made by hollowing the 
trunk of atree; it is of along figure, and fwims with only a 
{mall part of its body above the furface of the water ; fo that 
the perfon who fits behind, and guides the canoe, is frequently 
half covered with water. The breadth is no more than fuf- 
ficient to contain one man, and the length for feven or eight. 
"The men are feated on round pieces of wood, and half their 
bodies are below the gunwale. Lach man has an oar of a 
very hard wood, and all row together, like galley-men, in 
one concordant motion ; or, if aa individual pulls too ftrongly, 
putting the canoe out of its line, his miltake is fo well coun- 
teracted by the man that guides in the ftern, that the whole 
feems to fly along the furface of the water, and cannot be 
long followed by any European veficl, When, on the other 
hand, the fea is high, they are unable to tteer, the loftinefs 
of the waves preventing their anfwering the helm. When 
the furf overfets them, they have the addrefs to turn their 
canoe in the water, to empty it, and reimbark, without 
running the fmalleft danger, {wimming all the time like fith. 
Thefe canoes are generally abcut fixteen feet long, and one 
or two broad: there are, however, fome much larger, mea- 
furing thirty five feet in length, five in breadth, and three 
in depth ; they are flat at the ftern, with a rudder and deck ; 
the fails are made of reeds, or of grafs. ‘The canoes are not 
allowed to remain in the water, but are drawn on fhore, and 
placed on four treifels; when dry, two men can carry a ca- 
noe on their fhoulders. In fhaping and hollowing the trunks 
they have felled, the negroes now make ufe of the hatchets 
that are fold to them by the Europeans. They narrow 
them towards the bottom, and cut each end to a point, giv- 
ing it a {mall beak of about a foot long, and of a thicknefs 
adapted to the hand, for the purpofe of lifting the canoe. 

Canot of the Indian and Charibbee, is the fimple trunk of 
a tree, hewn on the outfide to the defired form, and hollow- 
ed within by means of fire. Its fize confequently depends 
upon that of the tree of whichit is made. It is rowed with 
paddles and oars, and fometimes has the affiftance of a little 
fail. The lading is placed at the bottom, but as the canve 
7s not ballafted, it frequently overfets. The aftermott oars 
fupply the purpofe of a rudder. 

‘Canot of Nootka Sound. The large war canoe is gene- 
rally finifhed on the fpot where the tree grows of which it 
is made, and then dragged to the water-lide. Some of them 
have been feen which were fifty three feet in length, and 
eight feet in breadth. The middle part of thefe canoes is 
the broadeft, and gradually narrows to a point at each end; 
but their head or prow is generally much higher than the 
ftern. As their bottoms ‘are rounded, and their fides flam 
out, they have confequently fufficient bearing, and a confi- 
derable degree of lability. They have no feats, but feveral 
pieces of wood, about three inches in diameter, are fixed 
acrofs them to keep their fides firm, and preferve them from 
being warped. ‘The rowers generally fit on their hams, but 
fometimes they make wfe-of a kind of {mall ftool, which is 
a great relief to them. In the aét of embarking they are 
extremely cautious, each man regularly taking the ftation 
to which he bas been accuftomed. Some of thefe canoes 
are polifhed and painted, or curioufly ftudded with human 
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on the authority of captain Cook, who fays that thepeople 
of the fea coait adorned their canoes with human teeth. But 
Mr. Mackenzie (Journal of a Voyage through the N.W, 
Continent of America, p. 335.) informs us, that he was 
particular in his inquiries, and that he obtained the moft fae 
tisfaory proof that captain Cook was miftaken; and that 
his miftake arofe from the great refemblance there is between 
human teeth and thofe of the fea otter, with which the 
gunwale, fore and aft, of acanoe, which he exammed, was 
inlaid. The fides were fometimcs adorned with the figure 
of a dragon with a long tail, of much the fame form as is 
feen on the porcelain of China, and in the fanciful paintings 
of other countries. 

Canor of Ruffia, employed on the lake of Wolda, is 
rounded at both ends; it is much wider in the middle than 
at either end, and is worked with a fingle oar, which is 
placed at the ftern: but all the other canoes of that country 
terminating fharply both ways, are elevated before as well 
as behind. ‘They are hardened by means of fire, proteéted 
from the weather by paint, and lafhed round for the pur- 
pofe of giving them additional ftrength. 

Canoe of Terra-del-Fuego and the Straights of Magellan, 
is of a peculiar conftruétion. The natives take the bark of 
the larzeft trees, and bend it into a fhape with fo much fkill, 
that the veffels have a refemblance to the gondolas of Venice. 
For this purpcefe they place it on a {mall piece of wood, as 
Evropeans place a fhip on the flocks; and when the 
bark has taken the gondola form, and the neceflary bend, 
they line the bottom and fides, from one end to the other, 
with upright pieces of their wood, in the fame manner as 
the parts or frames of a fhip are put together: round the 
top of the deck another bandage of bark is drawn, in doing 
which, the utmoft care is taken to faften the whole together, 
Thefe canoes are from ten to fixteen feet in length, and two 
in breadth; holding with fufficient convenience, feven or 
eight men, who row ftanding, and with extreme celerity, 
See alfo the articles BOAT, PROA, &c. 

CANOGE, or Canouce, in Geography, a town of Hin- 
dooftan, feated on the right bank of the Ganges, near the place 
where the Calini or Callynuddi river joinsit. Its ruinsare even 
now of great extent, and inan early part of the Chriftian zra, 
it was the capital of Hindooftan, or rather of the principal 
kingdom along the Ganges, and is poffibly the place meant 
by Pliny for Calinipaxa. It is at prefent reduced to the fize 
of a middling town. It is faidto have been built more than 
1000 years before our era; and is mentioned in Ferifhta 
(326 years B. C.) 2s the capital of all Hindcoftan, under 
the predecefflor of Phoos, or Perus, who fought againft 
Alexander. Canoge correfponds, with regard to extent and 
magnificence, to the defeription given of Palibothra, and in 
fome refpeéts, to the local pofition affigned to it by Ptolemy 
and Eratofhenes; but other authorities aflign this place to 
Patna. The Indian hiftories abound with the accounts of 
its grandeur, and populoufnefs. Its walls are faid to have 
been 100 miles in circumference, and its thirdemperor, Sinkal, 
could bring into the field 400 elephants, 100,090 horfe, and 
400,000 foot. In the fixth century it was found to contain 
30,000 fhops, in which betel nut was fold, 3coo jewellers, 
and 6o,0co bands of muficians, who paid a tax to govern- 
ment. In the year 1or8 it was feized by the Gazmian em- 
perors, at which time it gave its name to the kingdom, of 
which it was the capital. It is diflant from Agra 127 
miles; from Benares 259; from Bombay 889; from Cal- 
cutta by Moorfhedabad $24, by Birboom 719; from Delhi 
214; from Lucknow 75; from Madras 1141; from Nag- 
pour 486; from Ougein 464; and from Poonah 842. N. 
lat. 27° 3’. E. long. 80° 13’. 
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CANON, in Leclefafical Hiflory, wr Sate who poffeffes a /ecular canons who abandon living in community, and at the 
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prebend or revenue allotted for the performance of divine fer- 
vice, in a cathedral, or collegiate church. 

Canons are of no great antiquity: Pafchier obferves, that 
the name canon was not known eoom Charlemagne ; at leatt 
the firlt we hear of are in Gregory de Tours, who mentions 
a college of canons, infituted by Baldwin XVI. archbifhop 
of that city, in the time of Giatheribs I. The common 
opinion attributes the inftitution of this order to Chrodegan- 
gus, bifhop of Metz, about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury. 

Oiiginelly canons were only priefts, or inferior ecclefiaftics, 
who lived in community; reliding by the cathedral church 
to affilt the bifhop; depending entirely on his will; fup- 
ported by the revenues of the bifhopric ; and living in the 
fame houfe, as his domeftics or countellors, &c. “Uhey even 
inherited his moveables till the year 817, when this was pro- 
hibited by the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, and a new rule 
fubftituted in the place of that which had been appointed by 
Chrodegangus, and which was obferved for the moft part in 
the weit tillthe twelfth century. By degrees thefe commu- 
nities of priefts, {haking off their dependence, formed feparate 
bodies; whereof the bifhops, however, were fill heads. In 
the tenth century there were communities, or congregations 
of the fame kind, eftablifhed even im cities where there were 
no bifhops ; thefe were called collegiates, and as they ufed the 
terms congregation and college indifferently : the name chap- 
ter, now given to thefe bodies, being much more modern. 
Under thefecond race of the French kings, the canonical, or 
collegiate life, had fpread itfelf all over the country ; 
and each cathedral had its chapter, diftin¢t from the rett 
of the clergy. 

They had the name canon from the Greek xu», which 
fignifies three different things; a rule, a pention, or fixed 
revenue to live on, and a catalogue or matricula; all which 
are applicable to them. 

In time, the canons freed themfelves from their rules, the 
obfervance relaxed, and at length they ceafed to live in com- 
munity ; yet they {till formed bodies ; pretending no other 
funétions beiides the celebration of the common office in the 
church; yet afluming the rights of the rett of the clergy ; 
making themfelves as a neceffary council of the bifhop ; 
taking upon them the adminiltration of a fee during a va- 
eancy, and the eleétion of a bifhop to fupply it. There are 
even fome chapters exempt from the jurifdiction of the bifhop, 
and owning no head but their dean. After the example of 
cathedral chapters, collegiate ones alfo continued to form 
bodies, after they had abandoned living in community. 

Canons are of various kinds ; as, 

Canons, cardinal, or thofe attached, and as the Latins 
call it, incardanati to a church, asa priett is to a parith. 

Canons, domicellary, were young canons, who not being 
in orders, had no right in any particular chapters. 

Canons, expedlative, were {uch as, without having any re- 
venue or prebend, had the title and dignities of canons, a 
voice in the chapter, and a place in the choir, till fuch time as 
a prebend fhould fall. 

Canons, foreign, were fuch as did not officiate in the ca- 
nonries to which they belonged.—To thefe were oppofed 
manfionary canons, or canons refidentiary. 

Anons, lay or honorary, are fuch among the laity, as 
have been admitted, out of honour and refpect, into fome 
chapter of canons. 

Canons regular, are canons that fill live in community ; 
and who, like religious, have, in procefs of time, to the 
practice of their rules, added the folemn profeffion of vows. 

They are called regulars, to diftinguith them from thofe 
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fame time, the obfervance of the canons made as the rule 
of the clergy, for the mainterance of the ancient difcipline. 

The canons fubfifted in their fimplicity till the eleventh, 
fome fay the twelfth century, when fome of them, Separating 
from the community, took with them the name of canons, 
or acephalous priefts, becaufe they declined to live in commu- 
nity with the bifhop; and thofe who Were left, thenceforth 
acquired the denomination of canons regular, and adopted 
molt of the profeffions of the rule of St. Auguftine. “I lus 
order of regular canons of St. Auguttine was brought into 
England by Adelwald, confeffor to Henry I. who ereéted a 
priory at Noftel in Yorkfhire, and obtained for them the 
church of Carlifle as an epifeopal fee, with the privilege of 
chufing their own bithop. ‘They were fingularly protected 
and encouraged by Henry I. who gave them the priory of 
Dunftable in 1107, and by queen Maud, who in the follow- 
ing year, gave them the priory of the Holy Trinity in Lon- 
don. It appears, that-under the reign of Edward I. they 
had fifty-three priorics. 

Canons, tertiary, thofe who had only the third part of 
the revenues of the canonicate. 

Canon, in an Lcclefiaftical Senfe, isa law or rule, either of 
doétrine or difcipline, enacted efpecially by a council, and 
confirmed by the authority of the fovereign. 

Canons are properly decifions of matters of religion; or 
regulations of the polity and difcipline of a church, made by 
councils either general, national, or provincial. SeeCouncit. 

Such are the canons of the counci! of Nice, or Trent, &c. 
See CONSTITUTIONS. 

There have been various colleGtions of the canons of the 
Kaftera councils ; but four principal ones, each ampler than 
the preceding. The firlt, according to Uther, A. D. 380, 
containing only thofe of the firft ccumenical council, and 
the firft provincial ones: they were but 164in number. To 
thefe, Dionyfius Exiguus, in the year 520, added the fifty 
canons of the apoftles, and thofe of the other general councils. 
The Greek canons in this fecond collection, end with thofe 
of the council of Chalcedon; to which are fabjoined thofe 
of the council of Sardica, andthe African councils... The 
fourth and laft collection comes down as low as the fecond 
council of Nice; and it 1s on this that Balfamon and Zo- 
naras have commented. See Hardouin’s A¢ta Confiliornm et 
Epittole decretales ac Conftitutienes Summorum Pontificum, 
in 1f tomes; commencing with the year 34, and termiuat- 
ing in 1714. Prol. Paris, 1715. 

Canons, Apoffolical, are thofe which have been ufually 
afcribed to St. Clement, in order to procure for them a high 
degree of authority. They contain a view of the church 
government and difcipline received among the Greek and 
oriental Chriflians in the fecond and third centuries. Bellar- 
mio, Baronius, &c. will have them to be genuine canons of 
the apottles. Cotelerius obferves, (Jud. de. Canon. Ap. ap. 
Patr. Ap.t. 1.) that they cannot be afcribed to the apoftles 
or Clement, becaufe they are not received with other books 
of Scripture, are not quoted by the writers of the firit ages, 
and coutain many things notagreeable to the apoftolical times. 
Hincmar, De Marca, Beveridge, &c. take them to be framed 
by the bifhops who were the difciplesof the apoftles in the end 
ofthe fecond and beginning of the third centuries. Beveridge 
(Cod. Can. Vindicat. l. i. c. x. 4.) acknowledges that they 
are interpolated in feveral places, though he profelfes a great 
veneration for them, and has undeftaken to defend them. 
The bithop afcribes a kind of apoftolical authority to the 
goth canon, which requires of the bifhops and prefbyters 
that they thould make ufe of a three-fold immertfion in bap- 
tifm, under pain of being depofed. The Goth caaon ftriét~ 
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ly requires the obfervation of the quadragefimal faft, under 
fpiritual pains and penalties ; and this, together with other 
flated falls, Beveridge fuppofes to have been of apoftolical 
in{titution. S. Bafnage is of opinion, that they were col- 
lested by an anonymous writer in the fifth century; but 
Daille, &c. maintain them to have been forged by fome 
heretic in the fixth century; and S. Bafnage conjeétures, 
that fome of them are ancient, and others not older than the 
feventh century. he 85th canon contains a catalogue of 
the books of the Old and New Tettament ; which, from the 
books of the New Teltament, that are enumerated in it, could 
not have been drawn up tll after the third century. ‘The 
epittle to the Hebrews was rejected, or doubted of by many 
in the firit three centuries, and alfo in the fourth century ; 
but if this canon had been then in being, and acknowledged 
as apoftolical, that epiltle would have been received by all. 
Severak of the catholic epiftles, that of James, the fecond of 
Peter, the fecond and third of Joho, and that of Jude, were 
rejected, or doubted of by many in the early times of Chrif- 
tianity ; whereas they would have been received by all, if this 
canon had been in being, or had been acknowiedged to be 
apoltolical. This argument is urged by Mill, in his * Pro- 
leromena,’”? p. 201. Moreover, the Revelation was received 
by many in the fecond, and third, and following centuries, 
which would not have been the cafe, if there had been a 
canon compofed by the apottles, or Clement their companion, 
in which all other books of Scripture were diftin@ly enume- 
rated, and that omitted. How, fays Baronius to this pur- 
pofe, could fo many of the Latin and Greek writers receive 
the Revelation, which was wanting in an apoftolical canon? 
And how could there have been fuch different opinions about 
the epiftie to the Hebrews, and feveral of the catholic epif- 
tles, if they had been made canonical by an apoltolical de- 
cree? Befides, the firft epittle of Clement was reckoned ca- 
nonical by very few, if any of the writers of the firit three 
centuries ; therefore this pretended apoftolical canon, which 
gives it a place among books of facred Scripture, was not in 
being ; and the fecond epiftle of Clement was not efteemed 
his in the third century, though the catalogue of this canon 
includes it. The Greek church allows only 85 of thefe ca- 
nons, and the Latins only 50; though there are 84 in the 
edition given of them in the “‘ Corpus Juris canonici.””? See 
Lardner’s works, vol. iv. p. 354, and Jortin’s Rem. on 
Eccles. Hift. vol.'i. p. 278. &c. Cave, Hift. Lit. vol. 1. p. 29. 
Jones’s New and Full Method of fettling the Canonical 
Authority of the New Teflament, vol. i. p. 25. 

Canon, is alfo ufed for the authorized catalogue of the 
facred writings. The word is originally Greek, Kavey, and 
Genifies a rule or ftandard, by which other things are to be 
examined and judged. Accordingly the fame word has been 
zpplied to the ‘* tongue of a balance,’’ or that {mall part, 
which, by its perpendicular pofition, determines the even 
poize or weight, or, by its inclination either way, the uneven 
poize of the things which are weighed, To this purpofe is 
the obfervation of the ancient fcholiaft of Ariftophanes in 
Ran. v. 809. Hence it appears, that as the writings of the 
prophets, apoftles, and evangelills contain an authentic ac- 
count of the revealed will of God, they are the rule of the 
belief, and practice of thofe who receive them. 

Canon feems alfo fometimesto be equivalent toa lift or cata- 
togue, in which are inferted thofe books,that contain the rule 
of faith. Hence Du Pin, andothers, have fuppofed, that thefe 
booksare called canonicat, becaufe they are placed inthe cata- 
logue of facred books. It has been faid, however, that the 
Greek word isneverufed inthisfenfe, by any prophane writers, 
nor even among the Chriftians, till the fourth century ; be- 
fore which time the word was certainly applied to the facred 


volume. Mr. Whilton (Effay on the Apoftolical Conftit. 
chap. i. §. 6:) imagines the canon of Scripture, or the ca- 
nonical books of the Old and New ‘Teltament, to be 
thofe, and only thofe, which are inferted in the lait apoltoli- 
cal canon, and that they were fo {tiled by the ancients only 
on that account. But as the fpurioufnefs of thefe pretended 
apoftolical canons is very generally allowed, it is needlefs to 
refute this opinion. See Apofolical Canons. 

_ The ufe of this appellation, as applicable to the books of 
Scripture, is undoubtedly very ancient. St. Paul has twice 
ufed the word canon, or rule. Gal. vi. 16. Philip, iit. 16. And 
though in thefe paflages he may refer to the doétrine of the 
gofpel in general, or to fome particular maxim of it, and not 
to any books containing the rule of faith, yet his ufe of the 
word may have given occafion for fixing that denomination 
to the books of Scripture. Irenzus, {peaking of the Scrip- 
tures, (Adv. Heres. 1. iv. c. 69.) ftiles them +a» xavove rns 
aAGeces, 1. €« the canon of truth; and here canon is not a 
catalogue, but the books, or the doGrine contained in the 
books of Scripture. Clement of Alexandria, (Strom. 1. 4. 
p- 453-) difputing with fome heretics of his time, blames 
them for making ufe of apocryphal Scriptures, ‘ chufing 
to follow any thing, rather than the true evangelical 
canon (or the canon of the gofpel).”” In another place 
(Strom. 1. vi. p. 676.) he fays, ‘ the ecclefiaftical canon is 
the confent and agreement of the law and the prophets with 
the Teftament delivered by the Lord.” Eufebius (Hitt. 
Ecclef. 1. vi. c. 25.) tells us, that Origen, in his expofition 
on Matthew, enumerates the books of Scripture according 
to the canon of the church; i. ¢. the canon received and ef- 
tablifhed in the church. Athanafius, in his Feftal epiftle, 
mentions three forts of books, the canonical, which are thofe 
now received by us, fuch as were allowed to be read, and 
{uch as are apocryphal, by which he means books forged 
by heretics. In the Synopfis of Scripture, which fome have 
afcribed to him, but probably not written till 100 years after 
his time, near the end of the &fth century, there occurs fre- 
quent mention of canonical and uncanonical books. The 
council of Laodicea, about 363, ordains, that ‘‘ no books, 
not canonical, fhould be read in the church, but only the ca- 
nonical books of the Old and New Teftament.” The third 
council of Carthage, about 397, ordains, ‘‘ that nothing be- 
fide the canonical Scriptures be read in the church under the 
name of Divine Scriptures.”” Epiphanius, Philaftrius, Ru- 
finus, Jerome, Auguiftine, Chryfoitom, Ifidore of Pelufium, 
and Leontius of Contftantinople, ufe the words canon and ca- 
nonical in the fame fenfe. Hence we may infer, how much 
the ufe of thefe words, canon and canonical, has obtained 
among Chrittians, to denote thofe books, which are of the 
higheit authority, and the rule of faith; as oppofed to all 
others whatever, particularly to ecclefiaftical, or the writings 
of orthodox and learned catholics, and to apocryphal, the 
productions, chiefly of heretics, which by a fpecious name 
and title made a pretenfion to be accounted among facred 
books. ‘The moit common and general divifion of the ca- 
nonical books is that of ancient and new, or the Old and 
New Teftament. 

The canon of the Old Teltament is much more eafily fet- 
tled than that of the New ; becaufe whatever almoft may be 
objeted againft the authority of the prefent canon of the 
former, either in behalf of any books which are not init, or 
again any that are, may be anfwered by this fingle confi- 
deration, viz. that we receive the fame and no other books 
than fuch as were received by the Jewifh church in the time 
of our Saviour, as is evident from the copies of them pro- 
cured by the Chriftians, and the catalogues they made of 
them foon after the deftru€tion of Jerufalem. Some differ- 
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ence, however, has occurred in the mode of their arrange- 
ment. Hody fays (de Bib. ‘Text. Orig. |. ii. c. 9. p. 190.) that 
the divilion of the facred books into the Law, the Prophets, 
and Chetubhim, or Hagiographa, is of the highefl antiquity, 
The Jews are faid by fome, but as others think, without 
fufficient evidence, to have afcribed it to the prophet Ezra. 
Although the Jewilh people have been very uniform in the 
number of facred books received by them, they have varied, 
and have been fomewhat arbitrary, in the general denomina- 
tions and divifions of them. I[faac Voffius fufpeéts that the 
above mentioned divilion, was an invention of Aquila, who, 
in the fecond century, made a new verfion of the Jewifh 
feriptures into Greek ; whereas, the old partition was that 
of the Law, the Prophecies, and Pfalms. Dr. Lardner ob- 
ferves, that no traces of it appear in the Scriptures of the Old 
or New Tettament, nor in Jofephus, nor in Philo, nor in any 
Chriltian writers before Eprphanius and Jerom, near the end 
of the fourth century. Some, indeed, have fuppofed that 
this tripartite divifion is referred to in Luke, xxiv. 44 ; but 
other learned and judicious perfons, as Leufden and Wolfius, 
are of opinion that by the “ Pfalms’’ in this place we are 
not to underftand the metrical books, or any other general 
divifion of the feriptures of the Old Vellament, but the 
book of Plalms. J. Fr. Buddeus, (Hill. Ecclef. Vet. Tell. 
tom. polterior, p. 828, 4to. Hale Magdeb. 1719.) cited 
by Lardner, fays it is uncertain whea and by whom this par- 
tition was firft ufed ; and he alfo fhews the impropriety and 
inconvenience of it, as generally ufed by the Jews. It does 
not appear that any notice is taken of it, or regard had to 
it in Melito, Origen, Cyril, or Athanafius. Among thofe 
who have ufed this partition, there feems to have been a 
great variety of opinions concerning the books that fhould 
be called ** Hagiographa.”? The term has nothing in it ap- 
propriating and diftinive, and this may have been the 
ground of that difference of opinion among thofe who have 
ufed it, concerning the books that fhould be placed in this 
clafs. Every other partition of the facred books of the Old 
Teftament, withwhich we are acquainted, feems, in the judg- 
ment of Dr. Lardner, to be preferable to this of the Law, 
Prophets, and Hagiographa. Thofe denominations, which we 
fometimes meet with in the New Teftament, the “* Law,’’ or 
**the Prophets,’ denoting in general the ancient facred 
writings, are very juft. The dichotomy, ‘the Lawandthe Pro- 
phets,’’ fo commoninthe New Tettament, is very proper. The 
tripartite divifion in Luke, xxiv. and Jofephus, ‘‘the Law, the 
Prophets, and Pfalms or Flymns,”’ is alfo very proper. An- 
other partition is that ufed by Cyrilof Jerufalem, viz. legal, 
hiftorical, metrical, and prophetical, which feems tohave been 
regarded by Athanafius, Origen, and Melito, in their cata- 
logues, appears to Lardner and others the moft proper and 
commodious. 

Some have placed the books of the Old Teftament from 
the firft to the laft, in chronological order. This, however, is 
a matter of no importance, and might be found incenveni- 
ent. Butif they are divided into clafles, the order of time 
may be ufeful. Accordingly, inthe firft clafs, mutt be the 
five books of Mofes; then the hiltorical books, Jofhua, 
Judges with Ruth, Samuel, the Kings, the Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Efther; next the metrical books, Job, 
the Pfalms, the Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, the Canticles ; 
laitly, the prophetical books, the twelve prophets in one 
book, each of which might be placed, according to the order 
of time, lfaiah, Jeremiah with the Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
Daniel; or, firlt of all, the four larger prophets, and then 
the book of the twelve leffer prophets, as they are called: 
by which we perceive, that the prefent order of books in 


our Bibles is, in the main, fuch as we have reafon to be well 
fatishied with, 

The firlt catalogue of the books of the Old Teftament 
recorded by any Chriflian writer is that of Melito, bifhop of 
Sardis, in Lydia, who is placed by Cave at the year 170. 
He travelled into Palettine on purpofe to learn the numbes 
of thefe books. FEufebius has preferved his catalogue, and 
he fays, that it is a catalogue of the criptures of the Old 
Teftament univerfally acknowledged. It contains the books 
received by the Jews into their canon; but he docs not 
mention the book of Efther. ‘Uhe order in which he enu- 
merates them is as follows, viz. five books of Mofes, Jothua, 
Judges, Ruth, four books of the Kings, two books of Chro 
nicles, the Pfalms of David, the Proverbs of Solomon, the 
Kcclefiafles, the Canticles, Job, the books of the Prophets 
Ifaiah, Jeremiah, the 12 Prophets in one book, Daniel, 
Ezekiel, Ezra. Origen, about 230, has a catalogue, in which 
the books occur in the following order, viz. five books of 
Mofes, Jothua, Judges with Ruth, one book ; the firlt and 
fecond book of the Kings, called by them Samuel, and 
reckoned one book ; the third and fourth of the Kings, alfo 
one book ; the firft and fecond of the Remains, in one book ; 
Efdras, firlt and fecond, in one book, called by them Ezra ; 
the book of the Pfalms; Solomon’s Proverbs,. Ecclefiates, 
Canticles, Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezekiel, Job, Efther. 
The book of the Twelve Prophets is wanting in our copies, 
Athanafius, in his Feftal Epiftle, and alfo in the Synopfis 
Scripture, afcribed to him, enumerates the books in this 
order, viz. firft, the five books of Mofes; then the hiftorical 
books, from Jofhua to Ezra; then, the books in verfe, the 
Pfalms, Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, Canticles, Job ; laftly, the 
Prophets, which are the Twelve Prophets in one book, 
Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. Cyril of Jerufalem, 
about 348, has a catalogue, in which he ufes divifions. The 
firft are the five books of Mofes; then the hiftorical books ; 
after them, five books in verfe, Job, the Pfalms, the Pro- 
verbs, Ecclefiaftes, the Canticles ; and, laft of all, five pro- 
phetical books, which are the Twelve Prophets, in one 
book, Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel. Epiphanius, about 
368, has three catatogues ; in two of which all the books of 
the Old Teftament are enumerated from Genefis to Ezra 
or Etther, without any partitions. But in the other he 
divides them, obferving, that the books of {cripture are com- 
prifed in four Pentateuchs, and two over and above the firft 
Pentateuch, or that which is moft properly fo, containing the 
five books of the Law: the next contains the five books in 
verfe, the book of Job, the Pfalter, the Proverbs of Solomon, 
the Ecclefiaftes, the Canticles: the third Pentateuch con- 
tains thofe called Graphica, by others Hagiographa, which 
are the book of Jofhua, the book of Judges with Ruth, the 
firft and fecond ofthe Remains, the firft and fecond of the 
Kingdoms, and the third and fourth of the Kingdoms: the 
fourth Pentateuch confilts of the Twelve Prophets, in one 
book, Hfaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel » the two others, 
over and above thefe, are the two books of Ezra, reckoned 
one book, and Efther. This catalogue is followed by John 
Damafcenus, about the year 830. Jerom, A. D. 392, 
enumerates 22 books of the old law, according to the num- 
ber of the Hebrew letters ; viz. five books of Mofes, viz. 
Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy ; 
eight of the prophets, viz. Jofhua, Judges with Ruth, Sa- 
muel, Kings, Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve 
Prophets ; and nine of the Hagiographa, viz. Job, David 
or the Pfalms, Solomon comprehending three books, i. e. 
Proverbs, Ltclefiaftes, and the Song of Songs ; Daniel, 
Chrenicles, Gzra, and Efther. Hence we fee, that St, 

Zz2 Jerom’: 
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Jerom’s canon of the Old Teflament was that of the Jews, 
All other books not received by them, he calls Apocryphal. 
See ArocrYPHAL. 

In the catalogue of Rufinus, about the year 397, the 
books of the Old 'Teftament are enumerated in the follow- 
ing order ; viz. in the firlt place, are the five books of Mofes, 
Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. Af- 
ter thefe are Jofhuaand Judges, together with Ruth, Next 
the four books of the Kingdoms, which the Hebrews reckon 
two; the book of the Remains, which is called the Chro- 
nicles, and two books of Ezra, which by them are reckoned 
one, and Efther. The prophets are Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and Daniel; and befides, one book of the Twelve 
Prophets: Job alfo, and the Pfalms of David. Solomon 
has left three books to the churches, the Proverbs, Ec- 
clefiaftes, and the Song of Songs. In the third, otherwife 
called the fixth, council of Carthage, affembled in 397, it 
was ordained, that nothing befide the canonical feriptures 
fhould be read in the church under the name of Divine 
Scriptures; and that the canonical feriptures are thefe, 
Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Jofhua, 
judges, Ruth, four books of the Kingdoms, two books of 
the Remains, Job, David’s Pfalter, five books of. Solomon, 
the books of the twelve prophets, Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Tobit, Judith, Efther, two books of Ezra, and two 
books of the Maccabees. Upon this canon it has been re- 
marked, that this council was not general, but provincial, 
or national; that the bifhops aflembled do not fhew much 
learning or judgment, when they reckon five books of Solo- 
mon; that the decree of this council, by placing among 
canonical fcriptures Tobit, Judith, and the two books of 
the Maccabees, contradiéts antiquity, or ought to be ex- 
plained with a diftin@tion ; the word canonical being ufed 
laxly, fo as to comprehend not only thofe books which are 
admitted as the rule of faith, but thofe alfo which are 
elteemed ufeful, and may be publicly read for the edification 
of the people: and that this council mentions only two 
books of Ezra, meaning, probably, the book of Ezra pro- 
perly fo called, and the book of Nehemiah ; but nothing is 
faid of the other two, fometimes called the third and fourth 
books of Ezra. According to Auguftine, (De Dorin, 
Chrift. 1. ii. c. 8. tom. tii. p.i. Bened.) about 397, the 
entire canon of feripture is the following books, which he 
thus enumerates. There are five of Mofes, that is, Genefis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy ; one book of 
Jofhua; one of the Judges; one {mall book called Ruth, 
which feems rather to belong to the beginning of the King- 
doms; then the four books of the Kingdoms, and two of 
the Remains, not following one another, but proceeding, as 
it were, parallel on the fide of each other. Thefe are hiito- 
rical books, which contain a fucceffion of times in the order 
of events. ‘[hereare others which do not ebferve the order 
of time, and are unconne&ed together: as Job, Tobit, 
Efther and Judith, and thetwo bocks of the Maccabees, and 
the two books of Efdras ; which laft do more obferve the 
order of a regular fucceffion of things, after that contained 
in the Kingdoms and Remains. Next are the Prophets ; 
among which is one book of the Pfalms of David, and three 
of Solomon, the Proverbs, the Song of Songs, and Eccle- 
fiaftes. For thofe two books, Wifdom and Ecclefiafticus, 
are called Solomon’s for no other reafon but becaufe they 
have a refemblance with his writings ; forit is a very general 
opinion, that they were written by Jefus, the fon of Sirach : 
which books, however, fince they are admitted into autho- 
rity, are to be reckoned among prophetical books. ‘The 
reft are the books of thofe who are properly called prophets : 
as the feveral books of the twelve prophets, which, being 


joined together and never feparated, are reckoned one book. 
The names of which prophets are thefe ; Hofea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habbakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. After them are the four pro» 
phets of larger volumes ; Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezekiel. 
In thefe 44 books is comprifed all the authority of the Old 
Teftament. 

From this extraét it appears, that there was not then any 
canon of {cripture fettled by any authority, that was univer- 
fally acknowledged by chriitians. Though there might be 
decrees of councils relating to this matter, they were not 
efteemed decifive and of authority, every where, and by all. 
But ftill private and inquifitive chriftians had a right to ufe 
their own judgment concerning this point. Although Au- 
guitine fays, that Wifdom and Ecclefiakicus ought to be 
reckoned among prophetical books, &c.; yet Rufinus and 
Ierom, who were a little older, muft be allowed to beara 
right tetlimony, and to declare truly what was the fentiment 
of moft chriflian churches, wheu they fay, that * the Wif- 
dom of Solomon, Ecclefiafticus, Tobit, Judith, and the 
Maccabees, were indeed allowed to be publicly read: but 
that neverthelefs they were not canonical, and that no doc- 
trine of religion may be proved by their authority.””. From 
other paflages in the works of Auguftine it appears, that 
he acknowledged only 3 books of Solomon to be his ; the 
Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, and Canticles; and that the Jews 
have no more of his writings in their canon. With regard 
to the books of Wifdom and Ecclefiatticus, he obferves, that 
though they were elteemed by fome, on account of fome 
refemblance of ftyle and defign, to be Solomon’s, the learned 
are fatished they are not his; and that they were chiefly 
refpected by the Weftern chriftians. He particularly owns 
that the book of Judith was not in the Jewifh canon. Au- 
eae oa ied often quotes thofe books of the Old Tefta- 
ment which we now generally cail apocryphal, as Wifdom 
Tobit, Ecclefiafticus, and she Mashateledeaal he frequently 
ules expreffions which fhew they were not efteemed the books 
of the prophets, or of equal authority with thé books of the 
Jewifh canon. In his * Retratations” (1. i. c. 20,) he owns 
his miftake in quoting the book of Ecclefiafticus as prophe- 
tical; when it was not certain that it was written by a pro- 
phet. He alfo fays in another place, (1. ii. c. 20) that he 
had not any proof of fome propofitions which he had ad- 
vanced, but from the book of Wifdom, which the Jews did 
not receive as of canonical authority. In another work 
written about the year 420, he fays, “ The Jews do not 
receive the {cripture of the Maccabees as they do the Law, 
and the Prophets, and the Pfalms, to which our Lord bears 
teftimony, Luke xxiv. fo that upon the whole, Auguitine 
feems not to differ from Jerom and Rufinus. For the tef- 
timonies of other ancient writers, Chryfoftom, Theodoret, 
Cofmas of Alexandria, Gregory bifhop of Rome, Leon- 
tius, &c. to the Jewifh canon, we muftrefer to Lardner, ubi in- 

fra. In the Stichometry of Nicephorus, patriarch of Conftan- 
tinople, who flourifhed in the beginning of the ninth century, 
we have a catalogue of the books both of the Old and New 

Teftament. ‘The divine f{criptures mentioned in this work as 

received by the church and reckoned canonical, are ; Genefis, 

Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Jofhua, Judges, 

and Ruth, the firft and fecond books of the Kingdonis, the 

third and fourth of the Kingdoms, the firft and fecond of the 

Remains, Ezra, firft and fecond, the book of Pfalms, the Pro. 

verbs of Solomon, Ecclefiaites, the Song of Songs, Job, Iaiah 

the prophet, Jeremiah the prophet, Baruch, Ezekiel, Daniel, 

and the 12 prophets. All together, it is faid, the books of the 

Old Teftament are 22. The contradiéted books are, three 

books of the Maccabees, the Wifdom of Solomon, the 
Wifdom 
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Wildom of Jefus, the Son of Sirach, Pfalms, and Odes of 
Solomon, Either, Judith, Sufaima, and ‘Tobit, called alfo 
Tobias. I'he infertion of the book of Baruch, among the fa. 
cred feriptures of the Old ‘Teltament, is the only cireum- 
ftance in which this catalogue differs from that of the Jews ; 
but this, and the omiffion of Efther, which ws not in all 
ancient catalogues, may be reckoned things of no great con- 
fequence. In the Stichometry prefixed by Cotelerius to the 
apottolical conttitutions there aré 60 books of the Old and 
New Teflament, among which are placed 3 books only, 
which we call Solomon’s, the Proverbs, Ecclehiattes, and 
the Canticles; the other two, fometimes afcribed to him, 
Wifdom and Ecclefiatticus, are placed with thofe, which 
are not of the 60, or contradicted books. Among the 60 
there is but one book of Ezra, probably meaning our Ezra 
and Nehemiah ; but among the apocryphal is a book called 
the Revelation of Ezra. ‘(he book of Efther is not placed 
among the 60, but in the fecond clafs of fuch as were 
reckoned ufeful. See Bice. 

The canonical books of the New Teftament, received by 
chriftians in this part of the world, are the Four Gofpels, the 
A&s of the Apoftles, 14 Epiflles of St. Paul, feven catho- 
lic Epiftles, and the Revelation, Dr. Lardner fuggetts, 
that the beft canon of the New Teltament, is that which 
may be collected from Eufebius of Cefarea, and which feems 
to have been the canon of fome in his time. The canon 
fhould confit of two claffes: the fr? coalilting of thofe 
books, called Oporoye%, which he affures us were then 
univerfally acknowledged, and had been uniformly received, 
by all catholic chriftians ; thefe are the four gofpels, the Acts 
ob the Apoftles, 13 epiltles of St. Paul, one epiltle of St. 
Peter, and one epiftle of St. John. Thefe only fhould be 
efteemed of the higheft authority, from which dodirines of 

religion may be proved. The /econd clafs comprehends thofe 
books of which Eufebius fpeaks, called a/ircyouevx, as con- 
tradiéted in his time, though well known ; concerning which 
there were doubts, whether they were written by perfons 
whofe names they bear, or whether the writers were the 
Apoftles of Chri. Thefe are the epiftle to the Hebrews, 
the epiltle of James, the fecond of Peter, the fecond and 
third of Jobn, the epiftle of Jude, and the Revelation. 
Thefe fhould be reckoned doubtful, and contradicted ; 
though many might be of opinion, that there is great reafon 
to believe them genuine. They fhould be allowed to be 
publicly read in chriftian affemblies, for the edification of 
the people ; but not to be alleged, as affording, alone, fuf- 
ficient proof of any doftrine. Eufebius reckons a third clafs 
of books of the New Tettament, called »%a, {purious ; but 
Dr. Lardner obferves, that there fhould be no fuch third 
clafs of facred books ; forafmuch as there appears not any 
reafon from chriftian antiquity to allow of that charaGer 
and denomination to any chriftian writings, befide thofe 
above-mentioued. This canon is a good one, becaufe it 
is fhort, and contains only thofe books, which were acknow- 
ledged by all in the time of Enfebius, and from the begin- 
ning ; and feven others, which were then well known, and 
are next in efteem to thofe that were univerfally acknow- 
ledged ; and were generally received as of more authority 
than any other controverted writings. Nor is there in them 
any thing inconfiftent with the facts, or the principles de- 
livered in the books, univerfally acknowledged. Moreover, 
there may be a great deal of reafon to think, that they are 
the genuine writings of thofe, to whom they are afcribed, 
and that the writers were Apoftles. No other books, be- 
fide thofe now generally received by us, ought to be efteemed 
canonical, or books of authority. The books contained in 
this canon, were written by feveral_perfons, in feveral places, 


-ber of individuals and of churches. 


and at different times; and it is, therefore, reafonable to 
think, that it was formed gradually. At the rife of the 
chriftinn religion, there were no written fyltems or records 
of it; nor, indeed, was it fit, that any bouks fhould be 
written about it, till there were converts to receive and kee p 
them, and deliver them to others. I» proce{s of time, the 
writings of the ad and evangelifls would be refpedtfully 
received by chriflian profelytes, as the Written word of God, 
or facred Scriptures. ‘Uhofe who received them would em- 
brace the opportunities that occurred of conve ying them to 
others ; and thofe who received them were fully affured of 
their genuinenefs by thofe who delivered them. ‘Before the 
end of the firft century, or, indeed, not very long after 
the middle of it, it is like ly, there were colleAlions made of 
the four gofpels, and of mott of the other books of the New 
Teftament, which were in the hands of a confiderable num- 
From quotations of 
fome and from the writings of Irenzus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian, and other writers of the fecord century, 
of Origen in the third, and of Eufebius in the fourth cen- 
tury, it appears, that moft of the books, now reccived by 
us, and called eanonical, were univerfally acknowledged in 
their times, and had been fo acknowledged by the elders and 
churches of former times. And as to the reft, now received 
by us, though they were then doubted of, or controverted 
by fome, they were well known, and approved by many. 
Athanafius alfo, who lived not long after Eufebius, (having 
flourifhed from the year 326, and afterwards), received all 
the fame books, which are now received by us, and no 
others. This has been the prevailing fentiment ever fince. 
This canon was not determined by the authority of councils; 
but the books of which it confifts were known to be the 
genuine writings of the apoltles and evangelifts, in the fame 
manner that we know the works of Czfar, Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, Tacitus, to be theirs. And the canon has been 
formed upon the ground of an unanimous, or gezerally con- 
curring teftimony and tradition. 

That the number of books to be received asfacred and ca- 
nonical had not been determined by the authority of any 
council or councils, univerfally acknowledged, is apparent 
from the different judgments ameng Chriltians, in feveral 
parts of the world, concerning divine books, particularly. 
the Epiltle to the Hebrews and the Revelation ; which 
were received by fome, rejeed, or doubted of by others. 
This was alfo the cafe-with refpeG& to fome of the catholic 
epiftles. No fuch authority had fettled the canon of the 
New Teftament in the time of Eufebius, becaufe he men- 
tions no fuch thing. ‘There was*no catalogue of the books 
of Scripture in any canon of the council of Nice, A. D. 
325. Auguitine, A. D. 397, giving direGtions to inquifi- 
tive perfons, how they might determine what books are ca- 
nonical, and what not, does not refer to the decifions of 
any councils. Caffiodorius, in the fixth century, has three 
catalogues, one called Jerom’s, another Auguftine’s, and 
another that of the ancient verfion; but without refe- 
rence to the decree of any council, as decifive. And it feems 
mott probable, that in all times, Chriftian people and 
churches had a liberty of judging for themfelves according 
to:evidence; which evidence, with regard to the genuine- 
nefs of moft of the books of the New Teftament, has been 
fo clear and manifeft, that they have been univerfally re- 
ceived. The genuinenefs of thefe books was determined by 
teltimony, or tradition. The firft teftimony is that of thofe 
who were cotemporary with the writers of them; and this 
teftimony has been tran{mitted by others. That the primi- 
tive Chriftians formed their judgment concerning the books” 
of Scripture in this way, appears from their remaining 

works, 
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works. Inftances to-this purpofe might be colle&ed from 
Mement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Eufebius, 
Athanafins, Cyril, Rufinus, and Auguftine. But, befides 
obferving the teftimony of writers in former times, they 
alfo criticized the books that were propofed to them; ex- 
amining their flyle and contents, and comparing them with 
thofe books which had been already received, as genuine, 
upon the ground of an unanimous teftimony, and undoubt- 
ed tradition. Some indeed have faid, that the cduncil of 
Laodicea, held probably A. D. 363, firlt fettled the canon 
of the New Teftament. But it may be jultly faid to have 
been fettled before. At leaft, ‘ays Dr. Lardner, there had 
been long before a general agreement among Chriltians, 
what books were canonical and what not. From the decree 
ef the council itfelf it appears, that there were writings al- 
ready known by the title of canonical, ‘That council, ia its 
Jatt canon, merely declares, ‘ that private pfalms ought 
not to be read in the church, nor any books not canonical, 
but only the canonical books of the Old and New Tefta- 
ment ;” after which follows a catalogue or enumeration 
of fuch books, in which ave rejeéted the apocryphal books 
of the Old Teftament, and the Revelation in the New Tef- 
‘tament. The 47th canon of the council of Carthage, af- 
fembled A. D. 397, ordains, * that nothing befides the ca- 
nonical Scriptures be read in the church, under the name 
of divine Scriptures.” ‘This council’s canon of the New 
Teftament is the fame as that now received, without any 
-ether later writings as canonical ; though from the manner 
in which the Epiftle to the Hebrews is mentioned, there is 
reafon to fufpeét, that it was not fo gencrally received as 
the other 13 epiftles of St. Paul. ‘* We no where read,” 
fays Le Clerc (H. E. ann. roo. num. iil. iv. et ann. 29. 
num. xcii.) ‘of a council of the apoftles, or of any affembly 
of the governors of Chriftian churches, convened to deter- 
mine by their authority, that fuch a number otf gofpels, nei- 
ther more nor fewer, fhould be received. Nor was there 
any need of it, fince it is well known to all from the con- 
curring teflimony of cotemporaries, that thefe four gofpels 
are the genuine writings of thofe whofe names they bear ; 
and fince it is alfo manifeft that there is in them nothing un- 
worthy of thofe to whom they are afcribed, nor any thing 
at all contrary to the revelation of the Old Teftament, 
nor to right reafon. 
grammarians, to deelare magifteriaily what are the works of 
Cicero, or Virgil. In like manner, the authority of the 
gofpels has been eftablifhed by general and perpetual con- 
fent, without any decree of the governors of the church. 
‘We may fay the fame of the apottolical epiltles, which owe 
all their authority, not to the decifions of any ecclefiaflical 
affembly, but to tHe concurring teftimony of all Chriftians, 
and the things themfelves which are contained therein.” 
Upon the whole, we may conclude, that the writings of 
the apoftles and evangelilts are received, as the works of 
ether eminent men of antiquity are, upon the ground of ge- 
neral confent and teftimony ; nor does the canon of the 
Scriptures of the New Teitament owe its eftablifhment to 
the decifions of councils, but to the judgment of Chriftian 
people in general ; and the judgment is right and reafonable. 
If we refer to the writings of ancient authors, we fhall 
find, that they had the fame canon of the New Teftament 
with that which is generally received in our times. Accord- 
ingly, the catalogue of canonical books furnifhed by Ongen 
about A. D. 230; Eufebius, A.D. 315; Athanafius, A.D. 
326; Cyril, A. D. 3485 (the book of Revelation excepted); 
Epiphanius, A.D. 365; Bafil and Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Amphilochius, A.D. 370; Gregory Nyffen, A. D. 371; 
Jerom, A. D. 392; Augultine, A. D. 395; Rufinus, A. D. 
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397; Innocent I. bifhop of Rome, A. D. 402; Ifidore of 
Pelufium, and Cyril oF Alexandria, A. D. 412; Caffian, 
A.D. 42453 Profper of Aquitain, and Eufcbius, bifhop-of 
Lyons, and Sedulius, A. D, 434; Leo, bifop of Rome, 
and Salvian, prefbyter of Marfeilles, A. D. 440; Diozyfius, 
falfely called the Areopagite, A.D. 492; Gelafius, bifhop 
of Rome, A.D. 494; Andrew, bifhop of Cefarea, A.D. 
500; Facundus, an African bifhop, and Arcthas, A.D. 
540; Caffiodorius, A. D. 556; Photius, patriarch of Con- 
{tantinople, A. D. 858; Occumenivs, A.D. 950; Theo- 
phyla&, A.D. 1070; (the Revelations excepted) ; and 
Nicephorus Callifti, A.D. 1325; agrees with that which 
is now received among Chrillians. We learn from Paul 
Sarpi’s hiltory ef the council of Trent, that one of the doc. 
trinal articles concerning Sacred Scripture, extraéted, or 
pretended to be extracted out of Luther’s works, was this: 
‘‘ that no books fhould be reckoned a part of the Old Tef- 
tament befides thofe received by the Jews: and that out of 
the New Teftament fhould be cxciuded the Epiftle to the 
Hebrews, the Epiftle of James, the fecond of Peter, the 
fecond and third of John, the Epiftle of Jude, and the Re- 
velation.”? And in that council there were fome bifhops 
“ who would have had the books of the New T'eftament di- 
vided into two clafles; in one of which fhould be inferted thofe 
books only which had been always received without contra- 
didlion; and inthe other, thofe which had been rejected by 
fome, or about which at leaft there had been doubts.’? Dr. 
Courayer, in his notes, feems to favour this propofal. See 
his French tranflation of the hiltory of the council of Trent, 
(I. ji. c. 43. tom, i. p. 235, and c. 47. p. 240. note 1.). Con- 
cerning the difference of opinions that have fubfifted among 
ancient and modern writers, with refpet tothe authenticity of 
particular books, theirauthors, &c. feethe titlesof thofe books, 
Hebrews, Peter, John, James, Jude, and Revelation, or Apo- 
calypfe. For the time of writing the feveral books of the New 
Teitament, and other particulars relating to them, fee 
their refpective titles. See alfo Gosper, Acts, Epistie, 
and Tesrament. ‘Thofe who with to examine this fubjeé- 
more at large, may confult, befides the well-known writings 
of Cofin, Richardfon, Nye, Jones, Lardner, Michaelis, 
Kennicott, &c. “ Gerhardi de Maftricht Canon Scripturz 
facre ecclefiafticus,’’? Jene, 1725; ‘*Schmidii Hiftoria an- 
tiqua et Vindicatio Canonis facri V. et N. T.” Lipfie, 
1775, and * Stofchii Commentatio Hiftorico-critica de Li- 
brorum N. 'T. Canone,”’ Francof. ad Viadrum, 1755. Such 
perfons as are acquainted with German Irterature will find 
much new and curious information in Dr. Semler’s “ Freye 
Unterfuchung,”? or Free Inquiry into the Canon, 3 vols. 
12mo. Halle, 1771—1773 ; Weber’s “ Beytrage zur Gef- 
chichte des Kanons,” Tibingen, 1791, and in Eichhorn’s 
‘© Repertorium,” vol. v. p. 217. 

Some of the fathers have diftinguifhed the infpired writ- 
ings into three claffes: proto-canonical, deutero-canonical, 
and apocryphal; which fee refpeétively. 

Canon, pajchal, a table of the moveable feafts, thewing 
the day of Kalter, and the other feafts depending on it, for 
a cycle of nineteen years. The pafchal canon is fuppofed to 
be the calculation of Eufebius of Cefarea, and to have been 
done by order of the council of Nice. 

Canon, in Monajftic Orders, a book wherein the religious 
of every convent have a fair tranfcript of the rules of their 
order, frequently read among them as their local ftatutes. 
This is alfo called regula, as containing the rule and inftitu- 
tion of their order. The canon differs from the miffale, 
martyrologium, and necrologium. 

Canon, again, is ufed for the catalogue of faints acknow- 
ledged and canonized in the Romen church. 

Canon 


CANON. 


Canon is alfo ufed, by way of excellence, in the Romifh 
church, for the feeret words of the mafs, from the preface 
to the Pater; in the middle of which the priett peony lee 
the holt. The common opinion is, that the canon of the 
mafs commences with Te igitur, &c. ‘The people are to be 
on their knees, hearing the canon ; and are to rehearfe it to 
themfelves, fo as not to be heard. 

Canon, in Mufic, from xavav, regula, avule or law, In 
{peaking of harmonics, in the divifion of the monochord, it 
implies the ratio of founds, or the proportion of found to 
found, when a ftring is divided by moveable bridges into 
harmonic intervals. binge Euclid’s celebrated traét on har- 
monics, as well as Ptolemy’s, is called /eélio canonis, the fec- 
tion of the canon. 

But, in mufical compolition, a canon is a law given by one 

art to another, or to feveral parts. As nothing is more 
difficult to compofe than canons, fo no fpecies of compolition 
has exercifed ingenuity, meditation, and labour, in more va- 
rious ways than the conftruction of canons. 

In the unifon and o¢tave, they are not only more eafy to 
compofe, but are more plealing to hear ; as all other canons 
are moving in two or three different keys at the fame time. 
But canons that are ealy to write, and pleafing to hear, are 
in no eftimation among matters and profound contrapuntitts. 
They have no more re{pect for a canon in the unifon and oc- 
tave, than a geometrician for a fumin addition; they regard 
canons as mifical problems, of which, if the folution is eafy, 
they are unworthy of notice. ‘They are, in reality, more 
calculated to exercife intellect, than delight the auricular 
fenfe. 

Canons in the 5th or 4th obtain the molt reverence ; but 
thefe fervile imitations have been praétifed in the 2d, 3d, 
6th, and even the gth. But rigid fuguifts call thefe only 
imitations, as the intervals are not fimilar. 

Canons were the lat compofitions which matters conde- 
fcended to publifh in fcore. They were regarded as enig- 
mas, which required the deepeft fagacity and {cience to un- 
fold. All the feveral parts were written on one ftaff, fre- 
quently without fpecifying when, where, and in what inter- 
val the other parts came in. Sometimes, indeed, the com- 


pofer was fo indulgent as to place this character, ‘$", over the 
firit note of each of the cther parts; but without indicating 
at what diftance from the propofa, or fubje&, or whether 
above or below it. At other times the performers were told 
what kind of canon it was, and how refolved by a Greek or 
Latin term; that is, on what found the ri/pofa, or anfwer, was 
to be made. If in the 4th, 5th, Sth, &c. the words 
diateffaron, diapente, diepafon, &c. occur. If thefe terms are 
ufed fimply and unaccompanied, they generally imply that 
the anfwer is made in fuch interval abeve; but if fome ex- 
pletive is not added to the interval in which the anfwer is 
made, the performer is uncertain whether it is above or be- 
low the text or fubjeét propofed. 

Padre Martini fays (Saggio di Contrappunto) that there are 
fo many canons {till preferyed of the old ecclefiaftical com- 
pofers, each of which is upon fome peculiar conftrution, that 
it would require a long treatife even fuperficially to explain 
them. 

A canon that is written and compofed in a myfterious and 
fingular manner, is called by the Italians canone chiufo; a 
canon in fcore, or clearly explained, canone aperto. A canon 
written only on one line, and feemingly in one part or me- 
lody, fometames has its folution pointed out by different clefs 
and refts at the beginning. In old compofers, whether the 
rifpofla is made above or below the fubjeG&, is often deter- 
mined by the Latin particle, fuper, or /ub, or by the Greek 
hyper, or hypo. So many of the molt ancient canons are 


locked up in the myflery of enigmatieal inferiptions or mot. 
tos, that the good Padre Martini has colleéted and explained 
between 50 and Co of thelg oracular decrees: fuch ae 

1. Clama ne ceff-s. 

2. Ocia dant witia. 

3. Lui faciant fine me non moriar ego. 

4+ Omnia fi perdas famam fervare memento, 

Qua femel amiffa, poll anullus eris. + 

5+ Sperari & preflolari multos factt morari. 

6. Octa fecuris infidiofa nocent. 

9. Larda filet magnis rebus ineffe fides. 

8. Leuge morulas. 

Lach of thefe cnigmas implies, that the parts which anfwer 
the leader, aye to pay no attention to the refts, but to fing 
the notes without them. 

The 12 next enigmas imply nothing more than that the 
firft of the two anfwers begins with the firlt note of the fwb- 


ject propofed, and advances ftraight forward to the end; 


while the fecond anfwer begins at the end, and moves back- 
ward to the beginning. 

It is cafy enough (fays M. Ginguené) to conceive the dif- 
ficulty of conilruéting fuch canons, and how impoflible it is 
to divine the author’s meaning, if fome written clue is not 
given to it ; but it is not fo eafy to conceive what pleafure 
can refult from the execution of fuch a tafk, or the merit of 
taking fuch great pains for fo little pleafure. 

Dr. Peputch was very fond of thefe mufical mytteries ; and 
the fludious and profound Padre Martini, to the end of his 
life, apologifed for, and ftrongly recommended the cultiva- 
tion of them, to young muficians, as {timuli to meditation: 
and the ftudy of recondite harmony. A clofe canon is placed 
at the head of cach chapter of his Hiftory of Mufic, and 
whatever contempt and averfion modern fafhionable com- 
pofers may affect for thefe pedantries, no mufician is willing 
to confefs his ignorance of any part of the arcana of counter-- 
point, or to have it thought that he is incapable of making a 
canon; for the regular bred and deep harmonifts of Italy 
and Germany itill refpe& the old Roman {chool, and are not 
only pleafed with a good fugue or canon, when they hear or 
fee it, but add to the number whenever their fcience and lei-. 
fure allow it. 

Marpurg defines canon, “a mufical compofition, in which 
the parts are difperfed according to the rules of imitation.’? 

In the ancient manner of writing all the feveral parts on- 
one ftafl, the jolutions were pointed out by a pre/a, or fign 
of reference, S or by numbers, indicating when the feveral 
parts eome in, placed above or below the five lines, to peint’ 
out which were above and which below the principal, and 
fometimes by the mere title of the canon, as ad diateffarory 
&e. ; 

Befides canon in equal intervals and notes of equal value, 
there are others of augmentation and diminution; that is, 
when the fubjecét is repeated by the 2d part in notes of double 
or of half the length of the firft. There are canons likewife 
in moto contrario, per arfin et thefin, which fee. 

Canons in different fpecies of o&ave, which all muft be, ex- 
cept thofe in the unifon, o€tave, 4th and 5th, are only imita- 


tions (which fee), though the parts move in the fame kind- 


of notes. 

There are alfo canons on two, three, and four fubjeds, 
difficult to conftruct, and ftill more difficult for the hearer to 
comprehend ; they are purely calculated to entertain the eye, 
but not the ear; as there 1s too much confufion for that- 
fenfe to diftinguifh and follow the feveral melodies, or enjoy 
the ingenuity of the defign. Geminiani has in a concerto of 
his op. 3ra. a movement in canon of four parts, unifons, and; 
o¢taves, which ufed to be admired ; but he had another in_his 
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Jaft concertos, op. 7ma. on four different fubjects, which we 
believe was never performed in public, ‘it produced fo much 
confufioa in private. e 

To give a lift of the principal writers on fugue and canon 
would be enumerating all the authors who have written on 
mulic from the 15th century to the prefent. ‘he rules have 
been varied but little from Pietro Aron’s time, though 
new contrivances and new enigmas have been multiplied 
without end. 

Compofition in plain and florid counterpoint fhould be 
ftudied, and its rules and exceptions well digefted by a mufical 
ftudent, before he attaches -himfelf to fugue and canon, 
which will make him indifferent about melody, provided, 
under canonical reltrictions, he can make his harmony correét. 

All that now remains for us to co, in order to {mooth the 
way in this kind of ttudy when the young compofer thinks it 
expedient to. undertake it, is to give a few fhort fpecimens of 
the principal kinds of canon that have been cultivated by 
great mafters of the old {chool, when nothing elfe was 


prized, and all their powers were devoted to that almoft ex- 
- clufively. 


No writer has more clearly laid down the rules of fugue and 


canon than Dr. Pepufch, as no one was more deeply yead 
than he was in ail the arcana of that kind of lore. Merpurg, 
Padre Martini, Kirnberger, and fubfequent writers, may have 
fomewhat extended and detailed the rules more minutely than 
the venerable graduate of one of our univerfities; but as far 
as he goes, we may fafely depend on his doGtrines. Concern- 
ing canon, his precepts are few and fhort; but of fugues, both 
precepts and examples are not only numerous, but luminous 
and indifputable, which rendered it lefs neceffary to be diffufe 
on canon, as the laws of fugue are the laws of canoy, with re- 
{pect to bringing in the anfwers of the feveral parts ; and all 
the fhort examples of fugue in Dr. Pepufch’s treatife are al- 
moft wholly in canon. 

After fully treating of regular fugue, and its laws, he fays : 
* Regular fugues are of two forts; the one is calied by the 
Italians, Fuga /egata, and the other fuga /ciolta. The firlt fort 
is in Englifh generaliy cailed canon, and we may exprefs the 
other by the name of free fugue. : 

«* A Canon is that fort of fugue in which the feveral parts 
ftri&ly contain the fame melody from the beginning to the end ; 
or in which the guide and the anfwers are, throughout the 
whole compofition, exaGly alike. 

“A Free Fucve is not confined to this obligation; for 
in that we may introduce various fubjects, different froth the 
theme on which the fugue began, and break off alfo at plea- 
{ure ; however, every fubje& introduced is a guide, which mui 
have its anfwer in the fame /o/mi/ation (intervals) as itfelf ; and 
thefe fre/h fubje@s mutt alfo be very regularly introduced, ac- 
cording to the different keys into which the modulation is 
brought, and which are proper to the chicf key of the compo 
fition.’’ 

It feems as neceffary for the accents of the anfwers toa 

_canon to fall on the fame parts of a bar, as in a fugue; par- 
ticularly in fetting words. Even in Sala’s excellent examples 
of canon, when the fubje&t is led off after a minim reft in one 
part, and a femibreve reft in the ri/pofa, or reply, the melody 

~is fo difguifed, and there is fuch confufion, that there is 
no canon, nor hardly an imitation, difceverable by the ear 
from the beginning to the end; fo that all the pains and in- 
genuity that have been beftowed on the conitruction are 
thrown away; and if there is any melody in the firit part, it 
is totally deitroyed by the fecond. For eminent writers on 
canon, exprefsly, fee VaLentini, MicHELe, Rocco Ropio, 
and Bevin. 


After all that has been faid in this long article, in favour 


of Canon as an ingenious contrivance, and of its utility 
among the ftudies of young muficians ; we muft own that . 
canons which have no other merit than the difficulty of their 
conftruétion and folution, fhould never fee the light, being 
the mere offspring of pedantry and dulnefs ; but that fuch 
laborious works of this kind as are built on agreeable fub- 
jects, and are rich in harmony, may, in /ociety, afford great 
pleafure to real lovers and judges of mufic, cannot be de- 
nied. 

Canon of Prolemy, in Chronology, a canon of the, Chal- 
dean, Perfian, Grecian and Roman kings, compiled by 
Claudius Ptolemzus, who flourifhed in Egypt in the reigns 
of Adrian and Marcus Antoninus, about A. D. 150, from 
the annals and hiftories of the feveral kingdoms to which it 
relates, and efteemed an invaluable treafure in the fcienceto 
which it is fubfervient. It bas been preferved in Commen- 
taries of Theon, and publithed by Overall and Petavius from 
two MSS. in the royal library at Paris. In this canon the 
author computes from the epoch of the Nabonaffarean zra, 
and from that day of the month on which the Egyptian 
Thoth fell. The years made ufe of are Egyptian, and con- 
fit of 365 days, without intercalation. In every reign the 
years are reckoned as compicte; and thofe reigns which are 
lefs than a year, are omitted, whether they comprehended a 
Thoth or not. This defe&t was, in fome degree, fupplied 
by additions to other reigns: yet it appears in hiftery, that 
a year was now and then mifreckoned. The firit part of 
this canon has been improperly entitled ** Ptolemy’s Canon of 
the Kings of the Affyrians and Medes,” asit includes none 
but kings of Chaldza or Babylon. 


Canon of Ptolemy. 
| Kings of Chaldea. 


Nab. | Yrs of < 
No. Names. Years.| Reign. B.C, 
14| Nabonaffar = 2 a 14/747 
16|Nadius - - 15 21733 
21/Chinzirus and Porus - 9 51731 
26|Jugaeus - - 22 5\726 
38|Mardokempadus - 27| 12721 
43|Archians - > 39 5\709 
45|Firft inter-reign == - 44 2|704 
45|Belibus = = 46 3/702 
54|Apronadivs - - 49 61699 
55| Regibelus - - 55 1/693 
59|Metefimordacus - 56 4\692 
67|Second inter-reign - 60 8/688 
80] Afaradinus ~ - 68 13/680 
| £00|Saofduchinus - . 81] 20/667 
122|Chyniladanus - - IOI] 221647 
1.43|Nabopolafar - - 123] 21/625 
\186|Nabocolafar, or Nebuchadnezzar 144] 43/604 
|788|Ilvarodamus, or Kvil-Merodach 187 2}561 
\192|Niricaffolazar + - 189 41559 
\209} Nabonadius - . 193] 17/555 
Perfian Kings. 
21$)Cyrus - . - 210 91538 
226|Cambyfes - - 219 81529 
262|\Darius Hy ftafpes - 227) . 36l521 
283] Xerxes - - 263) 211485 
324| Artaxerxes - : 284) 411464 
343) Darius II. . - 325)" 19\423 
389] Artaxerxes II. - - 344, 46l404 
410j|Ochus - - 390} 211358 
412|Arfes : - - 4ii 2/337 
416)Darius III. - - 413 335 
424|Alexander of Macedon . 417 81331 
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] Ki ngs Ww ho reigned after . Alexander.| 


Nab. | Yrs of 
No, Names, Years, | Reign |B, 
431/Philip Arideus — - ° 425 71324 
443|Alexander Augus ° 432 12/317 
1463/Ptolemy Lagus — - - 444] 201305 
501|Ptolemy Philadelphus . 464] 38285 
§26|Ptolemy Euergetes [. - go2| 25/247 
543|Ptolemy Philopator - 527|.. 19laaa 
567|Ptolemy Epiphanes “ 544) 241205 
602|Ptolemy Philometer 2 568 351181 
635|Ptolemy Euergotes IT. - 603] 2G1146 
667|Ptolemy Soter - - 632) 3O|117 
696|Dionyfius - - 668} 29] 81 
718/Cleopatra - - 697} 22] 52 
Roman Emperors. 

761;Augultus - - 71G| 43 ae 
783)Tiberius - - 762| 22) 14 
787|Caius - - - 784 4| 36 
8o1|Claudius - . 788) 14) 4o 
815|Nero - - : 802 T4| 54 
825|Vefpafian » - : 316) 10} 68 
823/Titus - - 826 3| 78 
843|Domitian . - 829) 5] 81 
844!Nerva - 844 1| 96 
863/Trajan : - R45 19] 97 
884) Adrian - - - 864) 21/116 
go7|Antoninus Pius - - 885, = 231137| 


Playfair’s Chronology, p. 312. 

Canon, in Geometry and Algebra, a general rule for the 
folution of all cafes of a like nature with the prefent inquiry. 
Thus every lait ftep of an equation isa canon ; and, if turned 
into words becomes a rule to folve a queftion of the fame na- 
ture with that propofed. 

Canon, natural, of triangles, is a table of fines, tangents, 
and fecants together: fo called, becaufe ferving principally 
for the folution of triangles. 

Canon, artificial, of triangles, is a table wherein the loga- 
rithms of fines and tangents are laid down. See Sine, un- 
der which article the method of conftructing the natural and 
artificial canon will be explained. See alfo Guwnrer, 
Gunrer’s Line, Scave, and Sector. 

Canon Law, a collection of ecclefiaflical conftitutions, 
decifions, and maxims, taker partly from Scripture, partly 
from the decrees of general. and provincial councils, and part- 
ly from the decretal epiftles and bulls of the holy fee, 
and the reports and fayings of the primitive fathers, 
whereby all matters of policy in the Roman church are re- 
gulated. 

“Tf the canon law,” fays Dr. Robertfon ( Hift. Charles 
V. vol. i. p. 74, &c. Svo.) ‘ be confidered politically, 
either as a fyftem purfued on purpofe to affift the clergy in 
ufurping powers and jurifdiction, no lefs repugnant to the 
nature of their funétion, than inconfiltent with the order of 
government ; or as the chief inftrument in eltablifhing the 
‘dominion of the popes, which fhook the throne, and endan- 
gered the liberties of every kingdom in Europe, we mutt 
‘pronounce it one of the moft formidable engines ever formed 
againft the happinefs of civil fociety. But if we contem- 
plate it merely as a code of laws refpe¢ting the rights and 
property of individuals, and attend only to the civil effeéts of 
its decifions concerning thefe, we mutt view it in a different, 
and a much more favourable light.”? Jt is not eafy to fix 
with precifion the period at which ecclefiaftics firft began to 
claim exemption from civil jurifdition, In the early and 
pureft ages of the church, they made no pretences to fuch 
immunity. The authority of the civil maziftrate extended 
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to all perfons, and to all caviey. But in ages of ignoranec 
and credulity, the minilters of religion beeame objects of fu- 
perflitious veneration. Accordingly we find in Tacitus 
(de Mor. Germ.) that prieits were highly reverenced by the 
Germans, and that they prefidéd in the affembly of the 
nig They alone were permitted to chattife, to bind, and 
to {mite ; which they did, not by order of the prince, or as 
his minillera of jultice; bui as by an infpiration of that 
Deity, who is always prefent to thofe who make war. 
When the barbarians who over-ran the empire firtt embraced 
the Chriltian faith, they found the clergy in poffeffion of 
confiderable power, and they naturally transferred to thefe 
new guides the profound fubmiflion and reverence which 
they had been accultomed to yield to the prietts of chat re- 
ligion which they had forfaken. The clergy, whofe funtion 
was regarded as faered, availing themfelves of the advan- 
tage which the fuperflition and credulity of mankind afforded 
them, gradually emancipated themfelvee from fubjeétion to 
the profane jurifdiction of the laity and to civil courts ; and 
extended that indulgence which feems at firft to have been 
merely an act of complaifance, flowing from veneration of 
their character, into a legal exemption. Hence they pro- 
ceeded to eftablifh courts, in which every queftion relating 
to their own chara¢ter, their funétion, or their property, 
was tricd. Upon different pretexts, and by a multiplicity 
of artifices, they communicated this privilege to fo many 
perfons, and extended their jurifdiétion to fuch a variety of 
cafes, that moft concerns which gave rife to litigation were 
drawn under the cognizance of the fpiritual courts. 

_ Du-Cange, in his Gloflary (Voc. Curia Chriftianitatis) has 
collected moft of the caufes with refpeé to which the clergy 
arrogated an exclufive jurifdi€tion, and refers to the authors, 
or original papers, which confirm his obfervations. Gian- 
noni, in his Civil Hiftory of Naples, (1. xix. § 3.) has 
ranged thefe under their proper heads, and fcrutinizes the 
pretenfions of the church with his ufual boldnefs and dif- 
cernment. M. Fleury obferves, (Hift. Ecclef. tom. xix. 
Difc. Prelim.) that the clergy multiplied, at fuch a rate, the 
pretexts for extending the authority of the f{piritual courts, 
that it was in their power to withdraw every perfon and every 
caufe from the jurifdi¢tion of the civil magiitrate. The am- 
bitious project of erecting a f{piritual monarchy, fuperior to 
all others, even in worldly power, was manifefted by the 
whole conduét of the bifhops of Rome, and of the clergy 
connected with them, both before and after the period in 
which the canon law was ‘introduced. This appeared in the 
canons enacted by their councils for the government of that 
monarchy ; and it was very fignally difplayed in the canons 
of the provincial fynod, held at Merton in Surrey, A. D. 
1258, by Boniface, archbifhop of Canterbury. The firft 
canon of that fynod forbids archbifhops, bifhops, and infe- 
rior clergy, to appear before civil courts to anfwer for any 
part of their condu& which had the moft remote relation to 
church affairs ;. and threatens the judges, and even the king 
himfelf, with the higheft cenfures of the church, if they in- 
fift on fuch appearance. The fecond relates to patronages ; 
and the third is againtt the intrufion of clerks into benetices 
by a lay power. The fourth makes fuch regulations.con- 
cerning excommuuication, as rendered that fentence truly 
terrible. ‘Vhe fifth forbids laymen to imprifon clergymen, 
In the fixth, the church claims a right of judging concern- 
ing contracts between a clergyman and a layman. The 
feventh afferts a right of the church to judge and punifh 
Jews. The eighth provides for the perfe& f{ecurity of thofe 
crimigals who had taken refuge in churches. The ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh, are defigned to prevent all invafions of 
every kind in the poffeffions of the church and clergy, which 
are declared facred and inviolable. And the two lait pro- 
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vide for the church’s peaceable enjoyment of all pious lega- 
cies and donations. ‘The vilible tendency of all fuch canons 
was to emancipate the church and clergy from civil autho- 
rity. We need not wonder then that the laity fhould be 
alarmed at fuch proceedings, whenever they occurred, and by 
the ambitious fpirit which they-indicated. In order, there- 
fore, to difpofe the laity to fubmit to ufurpations of this 
kind without oppofition or murmur, it was neceflary to con- 
vince them, that the adminiftration of juftice would be ren- 
dered more perfeé&t by the eftablifhment of this new jarif- 
didtion. Accordingly, howfoever ill-founded the jurifdiction 
of the clergy may be, and whatever might be the abufes to 
which their manner of exercifing it gave rife, the principles 
and forms of their jurifprudence were far more perfeé than 
that which was known in the civil courts. “The ecclefiaftics, 
probably, had never fubmitted, during any period-of the mid- 
dle ages, to the laws contained in the codes of the barbarous 
nations, but were governed entirely by the Romaa law. 
They regulated all their tranfactions by fuch of its maxims 
as were preferved by tradition, or were contained in the Theo- 
dofian code, and other books extant among them. ‘he 
clergy confidered it as fuch a valuable privilege of their order 
to be governed by the Roman law, that, when any perfon en- 
tered into holy orders, # was ufual for himto renounce the laws 
to which he had been formerly fubjeét, and to declare that he 
now fubmitted to the Roman law. Befides, whatever know- 
ledge of ancient jurifprudence had been preferved, either by 
tradition or in fuch books as had efcaped the deftructive 
rage of barbarians, was poffefled only by the clergy. Upon 
the maxims of that excellent fyftem, they founded a code of 
laws confonant to the great prineiples of equity. Being 
dire€ted by fixed and known rules, the forms of their courts 
were afcertained, and their decifions became uniform and 
confiftent. Nor did they want authority fufficient to en- 
force their fentences. Iixcommunication, and other eccle- 
fiaftical cenfures, were punifhments more formidable than 
any that civil judges could infliG in fupport of their decrees. 
It is not furprifing, then, that ecclefiaftical jurifprudence 
fhould become an obje& of admiration and refpeé&t ; and that 
exemption from civil jurifdi¢tion was courted as a privilege, 
and conferred as a reward. Nor is. it furprifing, that even 
to rude people the maxims of the canon law fhould appear 
more equal and juft than that ill-digefted jurifprudence 
which direéed all proceedings in the civil courts. Accord- 
ing to the latter, the differences between contending barons 
were terminated by the fword; according to the former 
every matter was fubiected to the decifion of the laws. The 
one permitted judicial combats; the other pafled judgment 
with refpeét to thefe by the maxims of equity, and the tefti- 
mony of witnefles.. Moreover, the ecclefiaftical law efta- 
blifhed a gradation of courts, through all which a caufe 
might be carried by appeal until it was determined by that 
authority which was held. fupreme in the church.. The 
canon law fuggefted other improvements beneficial to fociety. 


Many of the regulations, that are now deemed the barriers. 


of perfonal fecurity, or the fafeguards of private property, 
are contrary to the fpirit, and repugnant to the maxims 
of the civil jurifprudence, known in Europe during feveral 
centuries, and were borrowed from the rules. and practice 
of the ecclefiaftical. courts. By obferving the wifdom and 
equity of the decifions in thefe courts men began to perceive 
the necefiity either of deferting the martial tribunals of the 
barons, or of attempting to reform them. So high in efti- 
mation was.the jurifprudence of the canon law above that 
which was exercifed in law-courts, that one of the moft 
confiderable immunities propofed to thofe who engaged in 
the dangerous expeditions for the Holy Land, was the 


declaring of thofe who took the crofs to be fubje& only to 

the fpiritual courts. Du Cange, Gloff. voc. Crucis Privi- 
legia. It was not till after the publication of the decretale 
of Gratian, about the middle of the 12th century, that the 

canon law attained the rank of a fcience, and was taught 

and ftudied in the fchocls. It foon after became the molt 

fafhionable ftudy among the clergy, ard paved their way to 

the higheft honours and richeft benefices. About the clofe 

of the 12th, or beginning of the 1 3th century, it was taught 

with great applaufe and profit at Oxford, Paris, Orleans, . 
and many other places. We may here obferve, that the 

compilation of the canoa law by Gratian, and the fubfe- 
quent union of the canon law with theology and philo- 

fophy contributed, among other caufes, to the prevention . 
of the revival of knowledge. Although this compilation 

was made without judgment, under the authority of Fre- 

deric 2, it became a body of ec_lefiattical jurifprudence, 

which the clergy were required to ftudy and obferve. This - 
code was even made an authoritative guide in moral doétrine 

and difcipline, and prevented the ftudy of ethics, till the 

middle of the 15th century, when the morals of Ariftotle- 
were again permitted to be read. But the worft evil was, 
that they who had framed the unnatural union of canon 

law, fcholaftic philofophy and theology, finding it exceed- 

ingly conducive to their own emolument, refolutely oppofed 

all innovations, and profcribed with their whole authority 

all thofe learned men, who had the boldnefs to attempt fur- 

ther. improvements4n philofophy. 

The firft “ Syntagma”’ of canon law was compofed by 
John the Scholaftic, a prieft of Antioch, in the fixth cen- 
tury. He is alfo the author of the “ Nomo-Canonon.”? 
Both were publifhed at Paris in Juftelle’s “ Bibliotheca 
Juris Canonici,”” tom. it. In the ninth century, the cele- 
brated Photius compiled his ** Syntagma Canonum,”? and 
his ‘‘ Nomo-Canonon.”” The former has not been pub- 
lithed ; but the latter was given with a Latin verfion and 
Balfemon’s commentary, by Juftelle, at Paris, 1615. 

The canon-law that obtained throughout the Weft, till 
the twelfth century, was the colleGtions of canons, ** Codex 
canonum,”” compiled by Dionyfius Exiguus, in 520, and 
publifhed by Juttelle in 1628, and improved by Ifidore of 
Seville, who appropriated them to the difcipline of Spain ; 
the capitularies of Charlemagne, and the decrees of tie 
popes, from Siricius to Anaitafius.—No regard was had to 
any thmg not comprifed in thefe ; and the French have fince 
maintained the rights of the Gallican church to confift in 
their not being obliged to admit any thing elfe, but to be at 
liberty to reject all innovations made in the canonical jurif- 
prudence fince that-compilation, as well as papal decrees be- 
fore Siricius. 

Indeed, between the eighth and eleventh ceaturies,the ca- 
non-law was mixed and confounded with the papal decrees 
from St. Clement to Siricius ; which till then had been un- 
known : this gave occafion to a new reform, or body of the 
canon-law, or harmony of difcordant canons; which is the 
colleGion fiill extant, under the title of ‘“Concordia Difcor- 
dantium Canonum,”’ firft made by Ivo, in 1114, and per- 
fected in-1151, by Gratian, a Benediétine monk, from texts 
of Scripture, councils, and fentiments of the fathers, in the 
feveral points of ecclefiaftical polity ; and containing thofe 
conftitutions which have been denominated, by-way ofemi- 
nence, the Decrees, and forming the firft part of the ca- 
non-law. ‘Thefe are the moft ancient, as they commence 
from the time of Conflantine, the firft Chriftian emperor of 
Rome, and they reached as low as the time of pope Alex- 
ander 1ff. It-is now generally known by the name of the 
“ Decretum” of Gratian, which was formed in imitation of 
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‘the Pandects of Juflinians and is a confuled immethodical 
compilation, full of errors and forgeries. 

The fecond part of the canon-law confilts of the decrees 
of the popes, from the time of pope Alexander ILI, to pope 
Gregory IX. and publifhed, under the aufpices of that Pope, 
by “Rey Facies about the year (230, in five 
books, entitled * Decretalia Gregorit Noni.” 

In 1298, pope Boniface VILLI, continued the papal de- 
crees as far as his time, under the title of * Sextus Decreta- 
lium.”" ‘To thefe, pope John XXII. added the ‘* Clement- 
ines,’ or the conttitutions of his predeceflor Clement V. 
approved by the council of Vienne, and firft authenticated 
about the year 1317. And to all thefe were afterwards 
added twenty contlitutions of the faid pope John, called 
the “ Extravagantes ;’’ and fome other conttitutions of his 
fucceffors, called ** Extravagantes Communes.”? ‘Thefe are 
ufually called the Decreracs. 

All thefe, viz. Gratian’s decree, Gregory’s deeretals, the 
fixth decretal, the Clementine conttitutions, and the extra- 
vagants of John and his fuccellors, form the ‘ Corpus 

uris Canonici,”’ or body of the Roman canon-law.; which, 
including the comments, make three volumes, in folio ; the 
rule and meafure of church government. As the decrees fet 
out the origin of the canon law, and the rights, Uignities, 
and decrees of ecclefiallical perfons, with their manner of 
election, ordination, &c. fo the decreta/s contain the law to 
be ufed in the ecclefiaftical courts; and the firft title in 
every one of them is the title of the bleffed Trinity, and of 
the catholic faith, which is followed with conttitutions and 
cuftoms, judgments and determinations in fuch matters and 
caufes as are liable to ecclefiaftical cognizance, the lives and 
converfation of the clergy, of matrimony and divorces, in- 
quifition of criminal matters, purgation, penance, excommuni- 
cation, &c. But fome of the titles of the-canon-law are now 
eut of ufe, and belong to the common law; and others are 
introduced, fuch as trials of wills, baftardy, defamation, &c. 
Befide thefe pontifical colleétions, which during the times of 
popery were received as authentic in this ifland, as well as in 
other parts of Chriftendom, there is alfo a kind of national 
canon-law, compofed of /egatine and provincial contlitutions, 
and adapted only to the exigencies of this church and king- 
dom. See Constitutions. At the dawn of the reforma- 
tion, in the reign of Henry VIII. it was enaéted; that the 
canon-law fhould be reviewed ; and till that review took 
place, fuch canons, conftitutions, ordinances, and fynodals 
provincial as had been made, and were not repugnant to the 
law of the land or the king’s prerogative, fhould ftill be ufed 
and executed. The review was propofed again in the reign 
of Edward VI. and of queen Elizabeth ; but as it was never 
accomplifhed, the authority of the canon-law in England 
depends upon the flatute of the 25th Henry VIII. c. ro. 
which was repealed indeed by queen Mary, and again revived 
and confirmed by 1 Eliz. c. t. 

As to the.conftitutions and canons made in the convoca- 
tion of the province of Canterbury in 1603, ratified by the 
king, and foon after adopted in the province of York ; thefe 
never obtained a parliamentary confirmation ; and it has been 
therefore adjudged upon the principles of law and the confti- 
tution, that where they are not merely declaratory of the 
ancient canon-law, but are introduGory of new regulations, 
they do not bind the laity, however the clergy may regard 
them. Strange’s Rep. 1057. 

Lord Hardwicke cites the opinion of Lord Holt, and de- 
clares it is not denied by any one, that it is very plain all the 
clergy are bound by the canons, confirmed merely by the 
king ; but they muft be confirmed by-the parliament to bind 
the laity. 2 Atk. 605. There are four {pecies of courts, in 


which the canon (and civil) laws are permitted, under differ. 
ent rellrictions, tobe ufed. 41. The courts of the ar hibifhops 
and bifhops, and their derivative officers; ufually called in ous 
lew courts Chriflian, or the ecclefiaftical courts. 2. The 
military courts, or courts of chivalry. 3- The courts of 
Admiralty. 4. The courts of the two univerfitie. Their 
reception in general, and the different degrees of their re- 
ception in all thefe courts, are grounded entirely upon cuf- 
tom ; corroborated with regard to univerfities by aét of par- 
liament ratifying thofe charters, which confirm their cufto- 
mary lawg. Dr. Blackftone (Com, vol. 1. p. 84.) fubjoins 
the following remarks, relating to all thefe courts. 41. The 
courts of common law have the fuperintendency over thefe 
courts; to keep them within their jurifdi@ion, to determine 
wherein they exceed them, to reltrain and prohibit fuch ex- 
cefs, and in cafe of contumacy, to punith the officer who exe- 
cutes, and in fome cafes the judge who enforces, the fentence 
fo declared to be illegal. 2. The common law has referved 
to itfclf the expofition of all fuch acts of parliament, as con- 
cern either the extent of thefe courts or the matters depend- 
ing before them. And, therefore, if thefe courts either re- 
fufe to allow thefe acts of parliament, or will expound them 
in any other fenfe than what the common law puts upon 
them, the king’s courts at Weltminfter will graut prohibi- 
tions to reftrain and control them. 3. An appeal lies from 
all thefe courts to the king, in the laft refort ; which proves, 
that the jurifdi€tion exercifed in them is received from the 
crown of England, and not from any foreign potentate, or 
intrinfic authority of their own. From thefe three ftrons 
marks and enfigns of fuperiority, it appears beyond a doubt, 
that the civil and canon laws, though admitted in fome cates 
by cuftom ia fome courts, are only fubordinate, and “ leges 
fud graviori lege ;’’ and that, thus admitted, reftrained, al- 
tered, new-modelled, and amended, they are by no means 
with us a diftin& independent fpecies of laws, but are infe- 
rior branches of the cultomary or unwritten laws of England, 
properly called the king’s ecclefiaftical, the king’s military, 
the king’s maritime, or the king’s academical laws. See 
Court. 

Canon Religioforum, in Ecclefiaftical Antiquity, a book in 
which the religious of convents had a fair tranfcript of the 
rules of their order, which were frequently read among them 
as their local ftatwtes; and on this account it was called 
their regula,”’ or “canon.”? The public books of the re- 
ligious were the four following: 1. ‘ Miffale,” containing 
all their offices of devotion. 2. ‘ Martyrologium,” or a 
regiller of their peculiar faints and martyrs, with the place 
and time of their paffion. 3. “Canon,” or ‘ regula,” 
which included the inftitution and rules of their order. 4. 
** Necrologium,” or ‘ Obituarium,” in which they entered 
the deaths of their founders and benefaftors, that they 
might obferve the proper days for commemorating them. 
Kennet’s Gloff. 

CANONARCHA, or Canonarcuus, a dignity ip the 
Greek church, anfwering to the PRECENTOR in the Latin, 
or CHANTER inthe Englifh church. ‘The word is formed 
from xa» and apy, beginning, or governing ; becaufe it be- 
longs to this officer to fet the canons, or church hymns, and 
to dire& the choir in finging them. A like officer we alfa 
find in the ancient monaiteries, under the denomination ca- 
nonarcha, whofe bufinefs was to beat the femantium, or 
wooden inftrument, whereby the monks were called to choir 
to fing canons. ‘There appear te have been feveral canonar- 
chez in the fame monatftery. 

CANONE al /ofpiro, in the Italian AZufic, a canon, the 
parts of which fucceed each other by a /o/piro, that is, the 


time of a crotchet. 
SA 2 CANONESS, 
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CANONESS, in the Ramifo Church, 2 woman who en- 
joys a prebend, affixed, by the foundation, to maids; with- 
out their being obliged to renounce the world, or to make 
any vows. There are few of thefe, except in Flanders and 
Germany; they are rather looked upon as a feminary and re- 
treat of girls for marriage than an engagement for the fervice 
of God. 

Canonesses of St. Augufline, or Regular CANONESSES, 
are a kind of religious, who follow the rules of St. Auguf- 
tine, of which there are various congregations. The order 
of canonelfes was firft inftituted by Lewis the Meek, in the 
beginning of the ninth century. 

CANONGOES, in Modern Hiflory, a denomination 
given in Bengal to the regifters of land, and hereditary ex- 
pounders of the ufages of the country. They have every 
where their officers and deputies, and are not liable to re- 
moval: and all papers attcfted by them are received as au- 
thentic and decifive in difputes concerning Jands and their 
boundaries. 

CANONHERIUS, Perer, Anprew, in Bingraphy, 
the fon of a phyfician of eminence at Genoa, under whom 
he received the rudiments of his education, which he com- 
pleted at Parma, where he applied with equal induftry to 
the fludy of medicine and jurifprudence. In 1604, pro- 
bably on his being created doétor in philofophy, medicine, 
and theology, he publifhed at Parma ‘* Conclufiones philo- 
fophice et medicz,”’ 4to. and the fame year “* De admiran- 
dis Vini Virtutibus,”” Svo. Antwerp; in 1607, * De Cu- 
riofa Do@rina Libri guinque,” 4to. Fiorentiz. But his 
principal work is, ‘In feptem Aphorifmorum Hippocratis 
Libros, medicz, politice, morales, ac theologice Interpre- 
tationes,” Ant. 1618, 2 tom. 4to. But the labour of the 
author has rather obfcured, than elucidated the texts he 
meant to explain. Haller Bib. Med. Eloy. Di&. Hitt. 

CANONICA, in Philofophical Hiffory, an appellation 
given by Epicurus to his doétrine of logic. It was called 
canonica, as confifting of a few canons, or rules, for direct- 
ing the underftanding in the purfuit and knowledge of 
truth: and it is reprefented as a very flight and infofficient 
logic, by feveral ancients who puta great value on his ethics 
and phyfics. The ftrefs of Epicurus’s canonica confifts im 
his doétrine of the criteria of truth. All queftions in philo- 
fophy are either concerniig words or things: concerning 
things, we feek their truth ; concerning words, their fignifi- 
cation: things are either natural or moral; and the former 
are either perceived by fenfe, or by the underftanding. Hence, 
according to Epicurus, arife three criterions of truth, viz. 
fenfe, anticipation or prznotion, and paffion. ‘The great ca- 
non, or principle, of Epicurus’s logic is, that the fenfes are 
never deceived ; and therefore, that every fenfation, or per- 
ception of an appearance, is true. Stanley’s Hift. Phil. p. 
xiii. p. 35. See Epicurean Philofophy. 

Canonica is alfo ufed by fome ancients to denote the art 
of mufic: and it is more particularly ufed to denote that 
{pecies of mufic, which does not determine the intervals of 
founds by the ear, but by a canon or ftretched chord. See 
Canon. 

CANONICAL, fomething that belongs to, or partakes 
of the nature of a rule or canon: and amounts to much the 
fame with what we otherwife call regular. 

CaNnoniIcAL is an appellation more peculiarly given to 
thofe writings which have been received as the rule of our 
faith and pra€tice, and comprehended in the canon or cata- 
logue of the Scriptures. In which fenfe, canonical ftands 
contradiftinguifhed from apocryphal. Divines generally hold, 
that thofe books only of the New Teftament are to be ac- 
counted canonical, which were either written, or at leaft 
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approved and authorized by the apofties. Formerly they 
were not fo well diftinguifhed as among us. In the firft 
ages of the church, Dodwell obferves the genuine writings 
of the apoltles ufed to be bound up together with thofe now 
called fpurious, aud apocryphal; fo that it was not mani- 
felt, by any public judgment, which of them was to be pres 
ferred to the other; but later times thought fit to make a 
feparation. 

The Jews allow of no books for canonical, but thofe writ. 
ten before or foon after the return from the Babylonifh cap- 
tivity, when the gift of prophecy ceafed among them. In 
determining the queflion, what books are canonical, and 
what are apocryphal, fome have had recourfe to the antho- 
rity of the church. Accordingly, the papifts have generally 
affirmed, in their controverfies with the proteftants, that the 
authority of the Scriptures depends upon, or is derived from 
the power of the church; or, in other words, that it is in 
the power of the pope, or council, or both, to determine 
what books fhall be received as canonical. Others are of 
opinion, that there are innate evidences in the Scriptures 
themfelves, which, applied by the illumination or teftimony 
of the Holy Spirit, are the only true proofs of their being 
canonical, or the word of God. The infufficiency of thele 
two modes of decifion has been examined and evinced by fe- 
veral writers, and particularly Mr. Jones, ubi infra. The 
principal, and without doubt, moft unexceptionable and fa- 
tisfa€tory method by which this queftion can be determined, 
is tradition, or the well-approved teftimonies of thofe who 
lived in, or near the time when the books fuppofcd to be ca- 
nonical, were written. To this purpofe Mr. Jones alleges, 
that the feveral books of the New Teltament, at their firft 
writing, were publifhed abroad to the world, and delivered 
to the firft churches in diftant countries, for their ufe; and 
they who firft received them knew them to be the books of 
the perfons under whofe names they were publifhed, and 
could, and did teflify to the fucceeding ages, what they thus 
knew of the faGs. This teftimony of the primitive churches 
is ftill faithfully preferved in the writings of the ancient 
Chriftians, and is, therefore, not only a good and fufficient, 
but the principal means by which we know the truth of the 
faét, viz. that the books were written by fuch and fuch men. 
Befides, the books contain in themfelves evidences of their 
excellency above all others, which fhould ferve to confirm 
our faith; and, for our farther help, we may hope to ob- 
tain the influences of God’s Holy Spirit, to clear our judg- 
ments, and free us from prejudices, to help us to perceive 
the former evidences in their due ftrength,.and fo to imprefs 
the things revealed on our minds, as to produce a fuitable 
condu@t. Moreover, thofe books which are mentioned in 
the catalogues made by the moft ancient Chriftian writers of 
thefacred and infpired books, are to be efteemed canonical,and 
thofe which are not found in any of thefe catalogues, muft 
be confidered as apocryphal. “And farther, thofe books are 
juitly efteemed canonical, which the firft writers of Chrifti- 
anity have cited in their writings as Scripture, and thofe 
apocryphal which they-have not fo cited. Befides, thofe 
books are canonical, which the primitive Chriftians read in 
their churches, or public affemblies, as the Scriptures or 
word of God. Jones’s new and full Method, &c. vol. i. 
See Canon and ArocryPHAL. 

CanonicaL, poff, or deutero-CANONICAL. 
and DeutTEeRo-Canonical. 

Canonicat is alfo an appellation given to thofe epiftles 
in the New Teftament, more frequently called catholic, or 
general epiftles. 

CANONICAL, ¢anonicus, was alfo an appellation given to 
all the officers and miniiters of a church or monaftery, from 
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the bifhop or abbot to the meanett fervant, including prietts, 
monks, virgins, and all who were entered in canon, thatis, 
in the matricula or regiller of the church, 

Canonicat horfes, canonici equi, was an ancient tax, or 
tribute, impofed on certain provinces, whercby they were 
obliged to furnifh the emperor with fo many hotles to mount 
his cavalry. 

Canonicau fours, are certain {tated tines of the day, 
configned, more efpecially by the Romifh chureh, to the 
offices of prayer and devotion, Such are matins, lauds, 
fixth, ninth, ve/pers. In our country the canonical houra 
are from cight to twelve in the forenoou, before or after 
which marriage cannot be legally performed 1m any parifh- 
church. 

CaNnonrcaL tnffitution, a regular and legitimate collation 
to a benelice, agreeable to the rules of the canon. law. 

Canonicat letters, in the Ancient Church, were a fort of 
teltimonials of the orthodox faith, which the bifhops and 
clergy fent each other, to keep up catholic communion, and 
dillinguifh orthodox Chriltians from Aria, and other here- 
tics. When they had oceafion to travel into other diocefes, 
or countries, dimiffory and recommendatory letters, alfo let- 
ters of peace, &c. were fo many {pecies of canonical letters. 
See Dimissory. - 

Canonicat Jiberty, a freedom to which certain churches 
are left, being governed by the ancient canons and ufages 
eltablifhed before the papal hierarchy was carried to its 
height: fuch is that which, of later days, the French call 
the Gallican liberty. 

Canonicat Jife, the method or rule of living prefcribed 
by the ancicnt clergy who lived in community, The. ca- 
nonical life was a kind of medium between the monattic and 
clerical lives. 

The orders of monks aud clerks were originally diftin@ ; 
but, in procefs of time, pious perfons inftituted colleges of 
priefts and canons, where clerks, a€tually engaged in the 
miniftry, or admitted for it, might Live under a fixed rule, 
which, though fomewhat more eafy than that of the monks, 
was neverthelefs more reftrained than the fecular. This was 
called the ‘* canonical life ;?? and thofe who embraced it, 
*‘ canons.” Authors are not agreed concerning the founder 
of the canonical life. Some afcribe it to the apoltles ; others 
refer it to pope Urban I. about the year 1230, who is faid 
to have ordered bifhops to provide fuch of their clergy as 
were willing to live in community with neceffaries out of the 
revenues of their churches. Moft writers afcribe it to St. 
Anguftine, who, having engaged a number of clerks to de- 
vote themfelves to religion, inftituted a monaftery within 
his epifcopal palace, where he lived in community with 
them. Onuphrius Panvinius fays, that pope Gelafius I., 
about the year 495, placed fix regularcanons of St. Au- 
guitine in the Lateran church. 

Canonicat obedience, is that fubmiffion which by the ec- 
clefiaftical laws the inferior clergy ere to pay to their bifhops, 
and religious, to their fuperiors. 

Canonicat portion, {o much of the effects of a perfon 
deceafed, as the canons allow to the parifh church to which 
he belonged. 

Canonicar punifhments are thofe which the church may 
infliét: fuch are excommunication, degradation, and pe- 
nance, in Roman catholic countries ; alfo fafting, alms, 
whipping, &c. 

CANONICAL purgati 
innocency by ORDEAL, PURGATION, &c. 
PURGATION, OaTH, &C | 

Casonicar fins, in the Ancient Church, thofe which were 


ons, were ancient methods of proving 
See alfo Com- 
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capital or mortal: fuch efpecially were idolatry, adultery, 
murder, herefy, and fehifm. 

CANONICUM, in a general fenfe, denotes a tax, or 
tribute. 

Cawontcum is more particularly ufed in the Greek church 
fora tee paid by the clergy to bithops, archbifhops, and 
metropolitans, for derrees and promotions. 

Canonicum alfo denotes a due of firll-fruits, paid by the 
Greek laity to their bilhops, or, according to Du-Cange, 
to their pricls. ‘The canonicum is affeffed according to the 
number of houfes, or chimnies, in a place. 

The emperor Ifiee Comnenus made a conftitution for re- 
gulating the canonicum of bifhops, which was confirmed by 
another made in 1086, by his nephew Alexis Comnenus, 
A village containing thirty fires, was to pay for its canoni- 
cum, one piece of gold, two of filver, one theep, fix buthels 
of barley, fix of wheat-flour, fix meafures of wine, and thirty 
hens. Du Cange, Glofs, Gr. tom. i. p- 578. 

CANONIS'’, ‘a perfon fkilled in, or who makes profef- 
fion of, the ftudy and practice of the canon-/aw. 

Canonifts and civilians are ufually combined in the fame 
perfons. And hence the title of door juris utriu que, or 
legum doéor, usually expreffed in abbreviature, LL. D. 
or}. OND: 

CANONIUM, in Ancient Geography, a place of the ifle 
of Albion, on the route from Venta Icenorum to Lon- 
dinium, between Camoladunum and Czfaromagus, accord- 
ing to Antonine’s Itinerary. Mr. Camden has placed this 
{tation at Chelmsford, and Dr. Gale hath fixed it at Little 
Canfield. 

CANONIZATION, a declaration of the pope, where- 
by, aftera great deal of folemnity, he enters into the lift of 
faints fome perfon who has lived an exemplary life, and 
wrought miracles ; or, as is often the cafe, performed fome 
fingular fervice for the church, in which a principal part of 
this kind of merit confilts. See BeatiricaTion. 

The word canonization feems to be of later origin than 
the thing ; there being no inftance of the ufe of the word 
before the twelfth century, whereas St. Uldaricus was ca- 
nonized inthe tenth. The term is formed from canon; bee 
caufe the primitive canonizations were only orders of the 
popes, or bifhops, whereby perfons eminent for piety, &c. 
were inferted in the canon of the mafs, that they might be 
commemorated in the fervice: becaufe, in thofe days, the 
ufe of martyrologies was unknown in the church. Mabillon 
diftinguifhes two kinds of canonization ; a general, and par- 
ticular ; the firft made by a general council, or a pope; the 
fecond, by a bifhop, a particular church, or a provincial 
council. ‘There are inftances likewife of canonizations, or 
at leaft of fomething very lke them, by abbots. 

At firt, only martyrs were canonized; but by degrees 
they came to confeffors, &c. - 

Canonization anciently confifted in inferting the faint’s 
name in the facred diptychs, or canon of faints ; in appoint- 
ing a proper office for invoking him, and erecting churches 
under his invocation, with altars for mafs to be celebrated 
on; taking up the body from the place of its firft burial, 
and the like ceremonies: by degrees, other formalities were 
added ; and proceflions were made with the faint’s image in 
triumph ; the day of his death was declared a fealt ; and to 
render the thing ftill more folemn, Honorius III. in 12255 
added feveral days indulgence to a canonization. 

Tt isa great difpute among the learned, when the right 
of canonization, which it is owned was anciently common 
to ordinaries, efpecially metropolitans and princes, with the 
pope, became firft peculiar to the pope. Some fay, Alex- 
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ander ILI. made this referve to the holy fee. The jefuits 
of Antwerp, in their Propyleum, affert, it was not efta- 
blithed till two or three ages ago ; and then by a mere cuf- 
tom, which paffed tacitly into a law ; which appears not to 
have been generally received in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. This, however, is pretty certain, that it was gene- 
rally allowed before pope Alexander Lil. ; but fince his 
time we read of no faints canonized by any but the popes, 
to whom he is faid to have reftri¢ted the privilege and cog- 
nizance of canonization: and the archbishop of Vienne in 
France, and his fuffragans, acknowledge it in an authentic 
manner in the year 1231, by a letter wntten to Gregory IX. 
defiring him to canonize Stephen, bifhop of Die, who died 
in 1208.  Quia nemo,” fay they, *¢ quantalibet meri- 
torum prerogativa polleat, ab. ecclefia Dei pro fancto ha- 
bendus, aut venerandus eft, nifi prius per fedem apottolicam 
ejus fanétitas fuerit approbata.”’ 

CANONNICAT,, in Geperaphy, a {mall ifland of North 
America, in Newport county, Rhode ifland, extending fouth 
neatly as far as the fouth end of Rhode ifland, and north 
about feven miles, its average breadth being about one mile ; 
the fouth fhore forming the weft point of Newport harbour, 
and the welt fhore being about three miles from the Narra- 
ganfet fhore. On this point is -Jameitown. “It was pur- 
chafed of the Indians-in 1657, and in 1678 incorporated by 
the name of Jameftown. ‘The foil is luxunant, producing 
grain and grafs in abundance. Jameftown contains 507 in- 
habitants, including 16 flaves. 

CANONNIERE 18a fmall loophole or opening made in 
a wall, for firing through with a mufquet or fufee. Thus 
canoniere de retranchemens are openings made in the fol- 
diers’ huts or cabins, for firing through onthe enemy. ‘The 
word 3s not now in general ufe, that-of craneau being fub- 
ftituted in its ftead. The name of cazonicre, however, was 
formerly given to embrazures. 

CanonnikRE is alfo a fort of tent, in which infantry and 
cavalry lodge on a campaign. One of them, like a hut or 
cabin, holds feven men. ‘They are of different forts and 
fizes, according as they are intended for the accommodation 
of infantry, civalry, futtlers, fervants, and officers. For 
a defcription of their forms or figures, fee the article 
CASTRAMETATION. 

CANONRY, or Canonicare, the benefice filled by a 
canon. Canonicate is diftinguifhed from prebend, in that 
the prebend may fubfift without the canonicate, whereas the 
.canonicate is infeparable from the prebend. It is to the ca- 
nonicate, not to the prebend, that the right of fuffrages, 
and other privileges, are annexed, See Prepenp. 

CANONSBURY, in Geography, a town of North 
America, in Wafhington county, Pennfylvania, pleafantly 
fituated on rifing ground, near the north fide of the weft 
branch of Chartier’s creek, 18 miles S.W. from Pittfburg, 
and g miles N.E. from Wafhington. It contains about 
100 houfes, and two meeting-houles, one belonging to the 
Prefbyterians and the other to the Seceders. Its academy 
is fourithing, and a charter was lately granted in the feffion 
of the aflembly for a college. In its vicinity are feveral 
valuable mills. 

CANOPICUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Africa 
Propria, fituate between the town of Tabraca and the river 
Bagradas. Pliny fays, that it was inhabited by Roman 
citizens. It is the ‘* Canopiffe’’ of Ptolemy. 

CANOPUS, in Afronomy, a bright ftar of the firft mag- 
nitude in the rudder of Argo, a conitellation of the fouthern 
hemifphere. See Arco. 

The longitude of Canopus, as given by Halley, for the 
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year 1700, is 10° 52’ of Cancer, and its fouthern latitude, 
72° 49’. F. Noel, in 1697, found its right afcenfion 93° 
54’, its declination fouthwards, 52° 29’. I. Feuille, in the 
beginning of March 1709, obferved the declination of cano- 
pus 52° 30' 4”. F. Thomas, in January 1682, found the 
declination 52° 31/ 33", its right afcenfion 93° 32’ 20", lon- 
gitude, 8° 52’, of Cancer, latitude fouthern, 75° 55’. 
Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 303, feq. Mem. Acad. Scienc. ann. 
1693, Pp» 399, feq. 

Canopus, is alfo a name given by fome of the old aftro- 
nomers to a ftar under the fecond bend of Eridanus. ‘Thefe 
writers fay, that the river in the heavens is not the Eridanus, 
but the Nile, and that this ftar commemorates an ifland made 
by that river, which was called by the fame name. 

Canorus, in Ancient Geography, a town of Egypt, feated 
at the diftance of 120 ftadia from Alexandria, near the fea, 
and at the extremity of the weitern branch of the Nile, hence 
called ‘* Oftium Canopicum,”’ or the Canopic branch. This 
branch commences near Faoiié or Fouch, croffes the lake 
of Behiré or Bahira, and falls into the fea near the {cite of 
Canopus. Near its termination is the lake “ Madie” or 
‘“““Maadié,” denoting in Arabic “ paffage,” which is the re- 
mains of this branch. ‘This lake is, at prefent, only a falt- 
water lagoon, which has no communication with the Nile, 
except at the time of its greateft increafe. It is pafled on 
horfeback, when the overflowing of the river, or a tempel- 
tuous fea, has not augmented the depth of the water. In 
other cafes it is croffed in a boat, but the pafs is very unfate 
and incommodious. The mouth of this ancient branch of 
the-Nile is very narrow, and formed by a bank of fand. On 
the eaftern bank ftands a large fquare building, refembling 
in its conftru€tion that .of the French faG@ory at Alexandria, 
and of all the Caravanferies in Egypt. Beyond Maadieé to- 
wards the fcite of Canopus, fram which the fea forms an im- 
menfe bight, the fea-fhore is fo low, that it became neceflary 
to raife ditches or’embankments of folid conftru€tion and of 
confiderable extent for keeping out the fea, which covered 
a part of the adjacent ground as long ago as the time of 
Strabo, and which in bad weather ftill overflows the dykes, 
extends as far as the promontory of ‘the prefent Aboukir, 
and inundates a great {pace of land. Upon thefe dykes 
{mall towers are ere€ted at fome diftance from each other. 
The town of Canopus, which ie faid to have been built by 
the Lacedzmonians, and which is mentioned by feveral ancient 
writers, as Pliny, Tacitus, Seneca, and Juvenal, &c. was 
ere€ted upon a rock, forming a handfome road for fhipping, 
and elevated above the reach of inundations. Pliny, who 
collected the teflimonies of antiquity relating to this place, 
fays, that it was formerly an ifland; and the Periplus of 
Scylax points out a defert ifland near the Canopi¢ mouth; 
the local fituation of Canopus renders this account credible. 
The remains of this ancient city occupy a vaft extent of 
ground, which is ftrewed with ruins that prefent many ob- 
jets of admiration to the curious inquirer. The columns of 
beautiful granite that are found among thefe majeftic ruins, 
called by the inhabitants of Aboukir, the city of Pharaoh, are 
of altonifhing magnitude, and their capitals are of the fineft 
workmanfhip ; fome of thefe columns were not long ago 
ftanding, together with alarge arch that formed the entrance 
to a fubterraneous cavern; but they have recently been de- 
ftroyed by the natives for the fake of the ftones, which they 
employed in their buildings and in repairing the dykes that 
confine the fea. On the fea-fhore are ftill obfervable, the 
foundations of a very large, regular building, in the midft 
of which is a cavern leading to the fea, where ruins are to 
be feen at a great diltance. Blocks of granite of different 
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forms lie feattered among thefe remains of antiquity, and in 
the midit of thefe occalionally covered by the fea, which has 
made confiderable encroachments, is a coloffal {tatue of a 
woman, made of granite, fluted through its whole length, 
and in fome of its parts mutilated, which the people of the 
country conceive to have been the figure of Pharaoh’s 
daughter. By the fide of the flatue is a very large fphinx, 
partly mutilated, the pedeltal of which is seateated with 
hieroglyphics almolt eflaced. The columns of granite with 
which this place abounds, are probably parts of the magni- 
ficent temple, confecrated to the honour and for the peculiar 
worfhip of Serapis. Foreigners from the moft diflant: pro- 
vinces, but particularly from Alexandria, reforted hither in 
crowds, attracted rather by the pleafures they might enjoy 
in the city, than for the purpofe of offering facrifices to the 
god. ‘The prielts were, indeed, confulted no lefs as phyfi- 
cians, than as interpreters of the oracle, and they were oc- 
cupied in reciting the marvellous cures that were performed 
here, the honour of which they attributed to Serapis. We 
need not wonder that this fhould be a place of great refort, 
when we confider that the furrounding country, inundated 
by the Nile, was clothed with the riches of nature, and that 
the city afforded all the enjoyments of luxury in the greateit 
profufion. The attractions of the fituation, the beauty 
of the climate, the delicacies of the table, the general af- 
fluence of the people, and, in fhort, the pleafures of every 
kind, which feemed to have made this their favourite 
abode ; all concurred to make Canopus the moft enchant- 
ing retreat, and to render its inhabitants the happielt af- 
femblage of people. 
‘© Peli gens fortunata Canopi,” 

fays Virgil, Georg. ]. iv. But diffipation had here attained 
its higheft pitch; licentioufnefs knew no bounds. Strabo 
1. xvii. vol. ii. p. 1153.) informs us, that the canal which 
pafled from Alexandria to Canopus was covered night and 
day with boats, full of men and women, who fung and 
danced in the molt lafcivious manner. To the fame per- 
pofe Seneca obferves, (Epitt. 51.) that if a fage wifhed 
for retirement, he would not choofe Canopus as a place 
of retreat. Juvenal, when he is reprefenting in ftrong 
terms, the degree in which the manners of the Romans 
were corrupted, fays, that Canopus itfelf condemned them: 

sc Et mores urbis damnante Canopo.” 

Upon or near the: ruins of ancient Canopus, is built 
the prefent Aboukir, called by mariners, “ Bekier,’? which 
has a caftle built upon the point of a cape that projects 
a-confiderable way into the fea. Some fhoals ftretching 
out beyond the cape enclofe, in a large bay which is here 
formed by the coatt, a {mall harbour, where veffels lie in 
fafety, at the foot of the caftle, in the front of which is 
a good road{tead ; this was the ufual anchorage of French 
frigates, which cruifed in thefe feas. It was alio frequented 
by merchant-fhips, when they were obliged, from bad wea- 
ther, to quit the new and dangerous port of Alexandria ; 
and likewife by the country ** germs’? when they could 
mot make Alexandria, or clear the “* Boghafs’’ of the Nile 
at the mouth of the Roffetta branch. In this roadftead the 
valiant and now (1806); much lamented lord Nelfon obtained 
his glorious victory. over the French fleet. See Asouxir. 

Canopus, in Pagan Mythology, an Egyptian deity, 
as fome have fuppofed, whofe divinity probably ori- 
ginated in a- Greck. fable. ‘Phe Greeks were fond of 
tracing the arts, {ciences, and theological opinions and 
rites of other nations to a Greek origin. Accordingly 
they relate, that Menelaus, in his return from Troy, ftop- 

ed to refit his fhips and refrefh his crew on the coaft of 

gypts near one of the mouths of the Nile; and that, 
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during his ftay, Canopus or Canobus, his « pilot, wae 
bitten by a viper, and fell a viétim to this accident. “The 
city of Canopus, they fay, was ereéted over his tomb, and 
derived its name from him. ‘This etymology of Canopus 
is mentioned by Strabo, whi fupra. Tut though Herodotus 
faysthat Menelaus had been in Egypt, and has taken notice 
of the city called Canobus, he does npt fay a word of Ca. 
nobns, or of his death. Vhis Greek fable, however, was 
repeated in the fourth century by Epiphanius, (Oper. t. i. 
p. 10. edit. Petavii.) who has made Canopus a particular 
deity of the Egyptians. Rufinus alfo has repeated it. 
(Hilt. Ecclef. ii. c. 26.) ‘The Chaldeans, it has been faid, 
who worlhipped fire, carried their fancied deity through 
many countries, in order to evince his power to be fuperior 
to that of other deities ; and as he obtained a complete victory 
over all the other gods of wood, brafs, filver, and gold, 
his dominion was eltablifhed, or his claim to worfhip ac- 
knowledged. The prielts of Canopus, when they heard of 
this triumph, determined to give their deity an opportunity 
of contending with that of the Chaldeans. They repre- 
fented Canopus under the form of veflels pierced with a 
great number of holes, which were ftopped with wax, in 
which they were accuftomed to purify the water of thre 
Nile; and having filled one of thefe veflels with water, and 
painted it with different colours, they fitted to its furface 
the head of an idol of human fhape, and then brought it 
out to contend with the Chaldxan deity. The Chaldzans 
accordingly kindled a fire all round it; but when the heat 
had melted the wax, thé water gufhed out through the 
holes, and extinguifhed the fire ; and thus, it is faid, Ca- 
nopus conquered the god of the Chaldeans. As a proof 
that fuch an Egyptian deity as Canopus aétually exifled, it 
has been alleged, that the geographer, Dionyfus Periegetes, 
calls the city of Canopus, the celebrated temple of Canobus 
of Amyclea : 
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‘* There ftands Canobus temple known to fame; 
«The pilot, who from fair Amycla came.” 


This paffage, however juftly interpreted, affords no 
evidence that a particular god, called Canobus, had a tem- 
plein that city. Homer (H. B. v. 695.) calls the territory 
of Pyrrhafus ‘the temple of Ceres,” becaufe its fields 
were very fertile in corn. Thus alfo Pindar (Pyth. Od. iv.) 
calls Lybia and the whole of Egypt, ‘ the fertile temple of 
the Nile.” By a fimilar metamorphofis, Dionyfius might 
have called the city of Canopus, which he bclieved to have 
derived its name from the Maufoleum of Canobus, * the 
temple of the pilot of Amyclea’’. The temple of Canopus was 
that of Serapis; and this deity was worfhipped in other 
countries befides Egypt, under the appellation or diftin@tion 
of Serapis of Canopus. The fingular form under which Se- 
rapis was worfhipped. at Canopus will ferve to lead us into 
an acquaintance with the nature and attributes of this deity, 
which were different from thofe of the Serapis or Pluton, 
brought by the Greeks to Alexandria. This was a bottle, 
or veffel, as we have above mentioned, made of a very pre- 
cious clay, which ferved to filter the water of the Nile, or 
to render it clear and fit for drinking. The inhabitants of 
Canopus found this clay in their neighbourhood, and they~ 
carried on through Egypt an extenlive commerce in thefe 
filtrating veffels. The medals of Canopus, ftruck in ho- 
nour of Adrian, prefent one of thefe vafes furmounted with 
a ferpent, which was, without doubt, the good genius, 
wyabos Acswv. This name of good genius had been given. 
to the branch of the Nile which flowed near Canopus. 
Hence we may conclude, that the great. divinity of the 
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Canopians was the good genius of the Nile, and that it was 
reprefented by a filtrating veflel; butthis god of the Nile, 
which purfued its courfe in the Canopic branch, was trans- 
formed by the Greeksinto Serapis. Accordingly they wor- 
fhipped at Alexandria Serapis-Pluton, and at Canopus, 
Serapis of the Nile. Many Egyptian vafes, called « Cano- 
pes,’ are preferved in the collections of Antiques; fome of 
which may reafonably be fuppofed to reprefent the Serapis 
of the Nile. 

CANOPY, in Architcdure and Sculpture, a magnificent 
kind of decoration, ferving to cover, and crown an altar, 
throne, tribunal, pulpit, chair, or the like. See Bat- 
DACHIN. 

The word is formed from the barbarous Latin cancpeum, 
of xiwz7ei0r, a net fpread over a led to heep off the gnats, trom 
xwwl, a gna. 

Canopies are alfo borne over the 
fate, after the manner of umbrellas. 

The canopy of an altar is more’peculiarly called Ciso- 
RIUM. 

The Roman grandees had their canopies, or fpread veils, 
called thenfe, over their chairs; the like were 
ples over the ftatues of the geds. The modern cardinals 
itill retain the ufe of canopies. ‘The canopy, as we render 
xevwreov (Judith xiii. 9.) fhould, as Dr. Shaw fuggelts 
( Travels, p.221 ), rather be called the gnat, or mufquetoe net, 
which is aclofe curtain of gauze or fine linen, ufed, all 
over the Ealt, by people of better fafhion to keep out the 
flies. 

CANORASAY, in Geography, a {mall ifland of Scot- 
land, near the ealt-coaft of the ifland of Coll. 

CANOSA, atown of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and country of Bari, deftroyed by an earthquake in 1604. 
It was once epifcopal, but the fee has been united to the 
archbifhopric of Bari: 31 miles welt of Bari. ‘This town 
occupies part of the {cite of the ancient Canutium founded by 
Diomed, and afterwards a Roman colony, which became 
one of the moft confiderable cities in this part of Italy for 
extent, population, and magnificent buildings. The wera of 
Trajan feems to have been that of its greatelt {plendour ; 
but it was thus marked as an obje@ alluring to the avarice 
and fury of the barbarians. Genferic, Totila, and Autha- 
ris treated it with extreme cruelty. The province to which 
it belongs was reduced to a deplorable ttate in 590. No 
town in Puglia fuffered more than Canofa from the outrages 
of the Saracens; and the meafure of its diftrefs was much 
augmented by the contefts between the Greeks and Nor- 
mans. In 1cg0, it was affigned, by agreement, to Bohe- 
mund, prince of Antioch, who died here in r1iz. Under 
the reign of Ferdinand IIT. this eflate belonged to the 
Grimaldis; but on their forfeiture, the Affaititi regained it, 
and ftill retain the title of Marquis, though the Capeci are 
the proprietors of the fief. ‘The ancient city ftood in a 
plain between the hills and the river Ofanto, and covered a 
large tract of ground. Its ancient grandeur is ftill attelted 
by many fragments of aqueduéts, tombs, amphitheatres, 
baths, military columns, and two triumphal arches, which 
feem to have been two city gates. ‘The prefent town 
ftands above, on the foundation of the old citadel, and is a 
poor remaant of fo great a city, not containing above 300 
houfes. The church of Sabinus, built, as it is faid, in the 
6th century, has altars and pavements that are mch in mar- 
bles, and the fix Verde Antico columns that fupport its 
roof are the largeft and finell, fays Swinburne, which he 
ever faw of that f{pecies of marble. In a {mall adjoining 
court, under an otagonal cupola, is the maufoleum of 
Bohemund, adorned ina minute Gothic ftyle. In 1461, 
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the prince of ‘Taranto, among other a&s of barbarity prac- 
tifed by him at Canofa, broke open this fepulchre, and dif- 
turbed the afhes of a hero, who, by his extraordinary mili- 
tary talents, rivalled the fame of his father Guifcard, and 
by his victories fhook the throne of the ealtern emperors ; 
and when he was deprived of his Italian inheritance, 
turned his arms againft the Saracens, and formed a new 
fovereignty for himfelf in Paleftine. As prince of Antioch, 
he became ofc of the firmeft ramparts of the Crufado againft 
the infidels. Swinburne’s Travels, vol. ii, p. 321. 
Canosa, in Ichthyology, a name given by Salvian, and 
fome other authors to the fpecies of Suar, called by mo- 
dern writers Squalus galeus, the tope of the Cornifh fither- 
men. 
CANOSIA, in Geozraphy, a town of Piedmont, in the 
marquifate of Saluzzo ; 15 miles S.W. of Saluzzo. 
CANOT Cape, lies on the eaft fide of the ifland of Sr. 


Lucia, in the Welt Indies, towards the north end of the 
ifland. On its fouth tide is a bay of the fame name. 
CANOUGE. See Canoce. 


CANOVIO, a town of European Turkey, i = 
vince of Albauia; 22 miles S. of baa Mi go" 
_ CANOUL, a town of Hindooftan, and capital of a cirear, 
in the country of Hydrabed; 95 miles S S.W. of Hydra- 
bad, and 124 E, of Bifsagur. N. lat. 16° 10’. E. long. 
Ge bee is ? 

CANOURGUE, La, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lozere, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Marvejols. The town contains 2419, and the can- 
ton 6430 inhabitants; the territory includes 238 kiliometres 
and 7 communes. Itisa place of confiderable trade in cattle 
and woollen ftuffs. 

CANQUES, in Commerce, a fort of cotton cloth made in 
China; with this cloth they make that firft garment next 
their fkin, which is properly their fhirt. 

CANRENA, in Conchology, a {pecies of Nerira, tha¢ 
inhabits the Indian, African, and American feas, and of 
which there are nearly thirty varieties at prefent af- 
certained. It is fpecitically diftinguifhed by the fhell, 
{mooth, with a fomewhat pointed fpire, and bifid, gibbous, 
umbilicus, Linn.—OZ/. There is much reafon to believe that 
fome at leait of thofe fhells which Gmelin confiders as varie- 
ties only of his nerita canrena, may prove, on further exami- 
nation, to be diflinét {pecies. 

CANSADO Cafe, in Geography, is fituated three leagu 
N.N.E. from Sn neti spa of Africa. a 

CANSCHI, in Botany, (Rheed. Mal. i. tab. 42. Burm. 
Ind. 298.) See Trevia Nudiflora. 

CANSCHY, a large tree in Japan, from which the ir- 
habitants make their paper. See a particular account of the 
procefs from the Ephem. N.C. in the Coll. Acad. P. Etr. 
che iv. p. "44 It is not certainly known whether it be 
the paper mulberry, morus papyrifera, Linn. papyri P 
brow/onnetia, L’ Het fet a aie ede an ae 

CANSJERA. Juff. 448. (Tfierou Cansjeram. Rheed. vii. 
tab. 2. Clafs and order, pentandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Thymelea, Jull. 

Gen. Char. Calyx globular-pitcher-fhaped, four-toothed. 
Corolla none. Stam. filaments four, inferted into the bottom 
of the calyx; anthers roundifh, not extending beyond the 
calyx. Pi. germ fuperior, very fmall, enclofed by four 
fcales; ftyle one; ftigmacapitate. Peric. berry one-feeded. 
A fhrub. eaves alternate. SF /owers with one braée, in * 
axillary {pikes. Charatter formed from a dried fpecimen 
of Sonnerat’s communicated by La Marck, except the fruit 
which is taken from Rheede’s figure. } 

CANSO, Cancev, or Canco, in Geography, an ifland, 
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cape, 
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cape, and fmall fifhing-bank on the S.E. coaft of Nova 
Scotia, about 4o leagues E, by N. from Halifax, The 
ifland is {mall, and near the continent, N.E. from Cape 
Canfo, ‘which is the fouth-eatternmolt land of Nova Scotia, 
Cenfo hae a good harbour, about three leagues deep. Here 
are'two bays of fafeanchorage. Near thcfe, on the conti- 
nent, is a river, called Salmon river, on account of the great 
quantity of falmon taken and cured there. ‘This is thought 
to be the bett filhery of that fort in the world. Limeftone 
and gypfum are found in the gut of Canfo, which is a very 
narrow ttrait, forming the pallage from the Atlantic into 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, between Cape Breton and Nova 
‘Scotia. \ 

Canso Port, of which the fouth point is Cape Canfo, is 
fituated in N. lat. 45° 20' 7”. W. long. 60° 55’. 

Canso is alfo a townfhip near the above-named place, in 
the county of Halifax. 

CANSTADT, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Swabia, and duchy of Wirtemberg, feated on the eaft bank 
of the Neckar. In the town is a manufaciure of printed 
linens, and near it are medicinal fprings. It is diltant three 
miles N.E. from Stuttgart. N. lat. 48° 51’. E, long. 

2.9. 

CANSTEIN, a town and citadel of Germany, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and duchy of Weitphalia; 6 
miles S.E. of Stadtburg. 

CANSTRISIUS, an officer in the church of Conftan- 
tinople, whofe bulinefs is to take care of the patriarch’s 
pontifical veftments, affilt in robing him, and during mafs to 
hold the incenfe-pot, and f{prinkle holy water among the 
people, while the hymn of the Trinity is finging. ‘The 
word is alfo written Can/lrinfius 3 it is ufually derived from 
<anifirum, a name which fome fuppefe given to the incenfe- 
pot, others to the kind of bafket in which the patriarch’s 
veftments were kept. Du-Cange. 

CANSWA, in Geography, a river of Hindooftan, which 
runs into the fea, 40 miles S.S.W. of Junagur or Chunagur, 
in the country of Guzerat. 

CANT, a quaint, affected manner of fpeaking, or writ- 
ing, adapted chiefly to the lower fort. 

Cant is originally derived from Andrew Cant, a Camero- 
nian preacher in Scotland, who, by exercife, had obtained 
the faculty of talking in the pulpit in fuch a tone and diale& 
as was underftood by none but his own congregation ; and 
hence the term is extended to denote all fudden exclamations, 
and whining tones, efpecially in praying and preaching. 
This origin of the word, however, has been difputed, and it 
has been derived from the Latin cantare, to fing. Others 
imagine that it is corrupted from quaint, of Fr. coint, and 
Lat. comptus. 

Cant, or Canting Language, is alfo applied to words and 

hrafes affeGted by particular perfons, or profeffions, for 
8 ends, and not authorized by the eftablifhed language. 
Cant is not reftrained to the ftyle of gypfies, thieves, and 
beggars, but poflefles a large department in the politer pro- 
vinces of the Englith language. An anonymous author has 
given a canting dictionary, comprehending all the terms ufed 
in the feveral tribes of gypfies, beggars, fhoplifters, highway- 
men, foot-pads, and other clans of cheats and villains, with 
a collection of fongs in the canting diale&t. Lond. 1725, 8vo. 
A writer in the Tatler, affigns divers fources of cant-words ; 
as phinty hippo, mobb, poz, bamm, Sc. Tatl. N° 230. 

The fea-language will moft of it come under the denomi- 
nation of cant; and the hke holds of the terms in alchemy, 
heraldry, not to fey in aftrology, or even chemiltry, phar- 
macy, &c, In reality the difference between a cant-term, 
aud a technical term it is not eafy to aflign, unlefs we choofe 
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to reftrain the former to words introduced out of folly, af- 
felation, or impolture; and the latter to foch as are intro- 
duced for the fake of clearnefs, precifion, and fignifi- 
cancy. 

Canr is alfo ufed to denote a fale by auétion. 

The origin of the word, in this fenfe, is dubious ; it may 
come, according to fome, from quantum, how much; accord- 
ing to others, from cantare, to fing, or ery aloud ; agreeably 
to which, we fometimes alfo call it an out-cry. 

Cant-timbers, in Ship-Building, are thole timbers which 
are ftationed near the two ends of a fhip. They are fo called 
becaufe their planes are inclined to the middle vertical fec- 
tion of the fhip lengthwife, or plane of elevation, in contra~ 
diftinGtion to thofe whofe planes are perpendicular thereto. 
And this canting, or inclination of any timber is fuch, that it 
may fland perpendicular, or nearly fo, to that part of the 
fhip’s fide where the timber is ftationed. 

Canr is alfo popularly ufed for an angle, or corner: and 
cant-picces are thofe that are ufed in the angles of the fithes, 
and fide-trees ; or to fupply any part that may be fappy or 
rotten, 

Cant, Arent, in Biography, affited Ruyfch, towards 
the end of his life, in making his anatomical preparations. 
He was afterwards a pupil to Albinus, and diftinguifhed for 
his abilities, but diced at a very early age. He left a well- 
furnifhed library, abounding particularly in works on ana- 
tomy. In 1721, he publifhed “ Impetus primi anatomicé 
ex luftratis cadaveribus nati,’ fol. Leid. with fix engraved 
plates reprefenting the mufcles of the face, the carotid ar- 
tery, dura mater, the heart in fitu, the ftomach, and joint 
of the knee, in general correétly delineated. Haller Bib. 
Anat. 

CANTA, in Geography, a jurifdiGion of South America, 
in the vice-royalty of Peru, and circuit of Lima. It begins 
at the diftance of 5 leagues N.N.E. from Lima, where it 
terminates in the circado or circuit of that city. Its extent 
is above 3oleagues, moft of which comprehend the firft branch 
of the Cordillera of the Andes, fo that the temperature varies 
in different parts of the country, and is thus beneficial to the 
fruits of the earth and paftures ; and as every {pecies may be 
appropriated to its fuitable degree of heat, the produce is 
large and very good. ‘The papa is particularly diltinguithed 
among the fruits, and the roots find a good market at Lima. 
The extenfive fields of Bombon, which partly belong to this 
jurifdi€tion, though cold from their high fituation, afford 
pafture for innumerable flocks of fheep: they are divided 
nis ** Haciendas,”’ or eftates belonging to noble families of 

ima. 

CANTABILE, an Ital. adj. implying mufic fit to be 
{ung ; a melody for the voice, not inftrumental. A feries of 
meafured founds, of which the cantilena is graceful or pathe- 
tic, is faid to fing. To be able to play or fing an aria dé 
cantabile, is the higheft praife that can be beftowed on a mu- 
fician. Execution furprifes, and for a certain time amufes ; 
but goes no farther than the ear; but to fing a cantabile 
with tendernefs and expreffion, is conveying founds to the 
heart. 

CANTABRA, in Ancient Geography, a river of India, 
reckoned by Pliny among the moft confiderable which dif- 
charged themfelves into the Indus. 

CANTABRYI, a people of Hifpania Citerior, or Hither 
Spain, or Provincia Varraconenfis; whofe diftri@ was 
bounded on the north by the fea of their name, “ Oceanus 
Cantabricus,”” now called the bay of Bifcay ; and extended 
from the country of the Afturii, on the weft, to that of the 
Vafconi, on the eaft. Pliny divides them into four nations, 
without diftin@tly naming them. The Cantabrians inhabited 
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a mountainous country, and were, in their difpofition and 
habits, ferocious and warlike. The women were no lefs va- 
Ivant than the men; and devoted themfelves to fimilar em- 
ployments. Strabo mentions feveral facts, evincing the fa- 
eility with which the females delivered themfelves of their 
children, without requiring any temporary confinement, or 
any intermiffion of their ufual occupations. He alfo informs 
us, that they endured the feverett tortures without betraying 
anv concern, and chanted their fongs even at the moment 
of their dying. It was with great difficulty that the Ro- 
mans fubdued this hardy and valiant people. They, as well 
as the Afturians (fee Asruria), detended themfelves for a 
confiderable time with-invincible firmnefs and refolution ; 
availing themfelves of the places of fecure and inacceflible re- 
treat which their mountains afforded them. They were, 
however, at length overpowered, and conttrained to fubmit 
to the arms of Auguttus, about 25 years before Chrilt. 
Antiftius, Furnius, and Agrippa were employed in this fer- 
vice ; and after having been driven from their towns, and 

urfued even to their rugged mountains, whillt the Roman 
fleet haraffed their coaits, they were obliged to fhelter in 
mount Medullius, and were fo furrounded, that they had no 

ffible means of making their efcape. When this ftubborn 
people found themfelves thus encompaffcd, they preferred a 
voluntary death to furrender and captivity. “Moft of them 
deftroyed themfelves by the-fword, by fire, or by a poifon ex- 
traGted from the yew-tree, or from an herb refembling par- 
fley, which they preferved as a refource again{t any reverfe 
of fate, becaufe it made them die without pair. Mothers 
{mothered their children, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy; and among thofe who were taken, a 


young boy was obferved, who, having found a fword, killed: 


his brothers, and all his relations, by the order of his father. 
In like manner, a woman killed all that were prifoners with 
her. At laft, when Auguitus had fucceeded in fubduing 
them, he determined to foften their ferocity, by compelling 
them to abandon their mountains; having fold fome of the 
prifoners, he required hotlages from thofe that remained in 
the country, and fixed their abode ia the plains. Impatient 
of ‘a foreign yoke, they took advantage of the abfence of 
Augultus; they again revolted, and attacked the Roman 
garrifons with their ufual fury... Agrippa was therefore de- 
puted to complete their reduction, but he found the enter- 
prife extremely difficult, fo that even the Roman foldiers 
ander his command began to defpair of ever accomplifhing it. 
"This brave commander, fo much were his legionaries difheart- 
ened by the refiftance and repulfes with which they had to 
encounter, was under a neceflity of recurring to intreatics and 
menaces, and of punifhing fome of his foldiers with igno- 
miny, before he could induce them to renew their engage- 
ment with this formidable enemy. But having at lalt pre- 
vailed upon them to meet the Barbarians in an open field, he 
fo animated them by his example, that, after an obftinate 
confli@, he obtained a complete victory, and thus terminated 
this deftru€tive war. Having put to death thofe who were 
able to bear arms, and deltroyed their caftles and ftrong 
holds, and forced thofe who furvived to quit their moun- 
tains, and to fettle in the plain, he fubdued them fo effec- 
tually, that they never attempted to revolt again, but quietly 
{ubmitted to the Roman yoke. © Strabo, lib. iii. Sueton. 
in Auguft. ethan i ; 

The celebrity of the valorous Cantabrians was formerly fo 
great, that moft of the provinces of Spain laid claim to the 
honour of having been comprehended within the limits of an- 
cient Cantabria. Louis XV. created or formed a regiment 
of this name, the 15th December 1745, which, by an or- 
donnance of the tft of July 1747, was called Royal Cantabre. 
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Silias Italicus, in his enumeration of the different tribes, 
people, or naticns, whom Hannibal carried with him into 
Italy, makes the Cantabrians march before all the reit. And 
Pompey regarded the Cantabrians, and fome cohoris of the 
neighbouring people, as the belt troops in his arniy. 

Canrasria, the name of a country on the northen coatt 
of Spain, called by the inhabitants Vifcara, and by others 
Bifcay, and comprehending the provinces of Bifcay, Alava, 
and Guipufcoa. See the preceding article. Strabo fays, 
(lib. ili. vol.i. p. 237.) that, according to the report of {ome 
writers, the Lacedemonians had once poflefled part of this 
country, and built in it a city called “ Opfieella.”” he 
Goths having invaded Spain, in the 5th century, Lenvigeld 
refolved to fubdue that part of it which remained fteadily 
attached to the Romans, and turning his arms againf the 
Cantabrians, took and deitroyed the city of Cantabria, fituate 
between Logronno and Viana, and the city of Amaya. But 
there he terminated his career; afraid to run the rifk of pe- 
netrating farther among the mountains and defiles inhabited 
by thofe people, who, in fpite of him, continued faithful’ 


to the Romans, though they were entirely expelled from 
Spain. 


CANTABRIAN, the ancient language of the north- 
eaftern part of Spain, im ufe before the country was fubdued 
by the Romans. Dr. Wallis feems to make the Cantabriau. 
the ancient language of all Spain: which, according to him, 
like the Gaulifh, gave way to a kind of broken Latin called 
romance, or romanfbe ; which by degrees was refined into the 
Cattilian or prefent Spanifh. But we ean hardly fuppofe, 
that fo large a country, inhabited by fuch a variety of peo- 
ple, {poke all the fame language. ‘The ancient Cantabrian, 
in effect, is ftill found to fubfilt in the more barren and moun- 
tainous parts of the province of Bifeay, Afturias, and Na- 
varre, as far as Bayonne, as much as the Britifh does in 
Wales; but the people only talk it: for writing, they ufe 
either the Spanifh or French, as they happen to live under 
the one or the other nation. Some attribute this to a jea- 
loufy of foreigners learning the mytteries of their language ; 
others to a poverty of words and expreffions. The Can- 
tabrian does not appear to have any afinity with any other 
known language, abating that fome Spanith words have been 
adopted in it for things whofe ufe the Bifcayans were an- 
ciently unacquainted with. Its pronunciation is not dif- 
agreeable. 

The Lord’s prayer, in the Cantabrian tongue, rans thus :. 
Gure aita cervetan aicena, fandifica bedi hire icena, ethor bedi 
hire refisma, eguin bedi hire vorondatea cervan becala lurreanerey 
&e. 

CANTABRICA, in Botany (Cluf. Hift. 2. 49.). 
Convotvutus cantabrica. 

CANTABRUM, in Antiquity. Under the Roman em- 
perors, fucceeding Conftantine, this was a kind of banner,. 
enfign, or ftandard, differing in this refpeé&t from the vexillum, 
that the latter of thefe was a large flag, diftinguifhed by its 
colour, and by a device on it ; whereas the former, or canta- 
brum, was only a {mail ftandard and flag, which had alfo a 
particular colour, and ferved for rallying and encouraging: 
the foldiers. For this purpofe it is faid to have borne on it 
fome words or motto of good omen. Minucius Felix and 
Tertullian mention it in their apologies, and compare it to a 
crofs. 

CANTACUZENUS, Jouannes, in Biography; em- 
peror of Conftantinople and a learned hiitorian, was born of 
an ancient and noble family at Conttantinople, about the 
year 12953 and having been bred both to literature and to 
arms, he attained the higheft offices of the ftate, fuch as 
prefect of the bedchamber under Andronicus the Elder, and 
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ithe dignity of domeflic under Andronicus the Younger. 
Attaching himfelf to the interelt of Andronicus the Younger, 
in oppolition to that of his grandfather Andronicus the 
Elder, who abdicated the government A.D. 1328, and hav- 
ingr contributed to refcue him from the power of his grand- 
father, he brought him back in triumph to the palace of 
Conttantinople, after fix years of civil war. Under his 
reign Cantacuzene ruled both the emperor and the empire; 
and it was by bis valour and conduét that the ifle of Lefbos 
and the principality of A®tolia were reflored to their ancient 
allegiance. Although he enjoyed many favourable oppor- 
tunities for enriching himfelf by oppreffion and rapine, his 
enemies confefs that, among the public robbers of the em- 
yire, Cantacuzene alone was moderate and ab{temious. 
A neasBiblitiy his wealth, probably devolved upon him by 
inheritance, appears from his own account of it to have been 
prodigious ; more efpecially when we confider that it was 
partly accumulated in the lalt period of the empire, and in 
a land, moft probably in Thrace, fo repeatedly walled by 
foreign and domeltic hoftility. He does not indeed {pecify 
the value ot his money, plate, and jewels; yet, after feve- 
ral very confiderable deductions, his forfeit treafures were 
fufficient for the equipment of a fleet of 7o gallies. He 
does not give us either the extent or number of his eftates ; 
but his granaries were filled with an incredible {tore of wheat 
and barley ; and the labour of a thoufand yoke of oxen might 
cultivate, according to the practice of antiquity, about 
62,500 acres of arable land. His paftures were ttocked with 
2500 brood mares, 200 camels, 309 mules, 500 affes, 5000 
horned cattle, 50,000 hogs, and 70,000 fheep. ‘Thus dif- 
tinguifhed by rural opulence, he enjoyed, in a very high de- 
gree, the favour of his fovereign ; and though he declined 
accepting the honour that was offered him of being his affo- 
ciate in the fovereignty, he was named in the laft teftament 
of Andronicus the Younger the guardian of his fon John 
Paleologus, who fucceeded his father in the ninth year of 
his age, A.D. 1341, and the regent of the empire during 
his minority. This truft he difcharged with fidelity, till a 
regard to his own fafety rendered it neceffary for him to 
adopt meafures of felf-defence. A combination, however, 
was formed againft his regency by the dowager emprefs, 
Anne of Savoy, the great duke or admiral Apocaucus, and 
John of Apri, patriarch of Conftantinople. By this power- 
ful confederacy Cantacuzene was affaulted at firft with clan- 
deftine, and at length with open, arms. During his abfence 
on the public fervice he was accufed of treafon ; profcribed 
as an enemy of the church and ftate ; and delivered, with all 
his adherents, to the {word of juftice, the vengeance of the 

eople, and the power of the devil. His fortunes were con- 
fifcated, his aged mother was catt into prifon, all his patt 
fervices were buried in oblivion, and he was driven by injuf- 
tice to perpetrate the crime of which he was accufed. As 
long as the emprefs and the patriarch affected the appearances 
of harmony, he repeatedly folicited the permiffion of retiring 
to a private, and even a monattic, life ; and after he had 
been declared a public enemy, it was his fervent wifh to 
throw himfelf at the feet of the young emperor, and to re- 
ceive without a murmur the ftroke of the executioner. At 
length he relu&tantly adopted the only meafure that was 
likely to avail to his feeurity, which was that of drawing the 
{word and affuming the imperial title. Accordingly in the 
flrong city of Demotica, his peculiar domain, he affumed the 
purple, A.D. 1341; maintaining, even in this act of re- 
volt, fome thew of loyalty, by caufing to be proclaimed the 
titles of John Palzologus and Anne of Savoy before his own 
name and that of his wife Irene. Conftantinople adhered 
to the young emperor, and the principal cities of Thrace 
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and Mueedonia renounced their obedience to Cantacuzene. 


His army, which was ttationed in fix divifions on the banks 
of the Melas, for the purpofe of tempting or intimidating 
the capital, was difperfed by treachery or fear ; and the of 
fieers accepted the bribes, and embraced the fervice, of the 
Byzantine court. Cantacuzene, driven by Apocaucis from 
the coat into the mountains of Servja, his trully band of 
followers was diminifhed to 2@00, and at Jatt to soo, volt 

teers. ‘The ‘Cral,’’ or defpot of the Servians, received him 
with hofpitality ; but in a {tate of miferable dependence, he 


in vain folicited afliflance, and waa at length difmilfed, with- 
out injury, to a new viciflitude of hopes and perils, A civil 
war commenced, which, after having uel for nearly fx 
years, terminated in a decifive victory on the part of Canta- 
cuzene, who re-entered Conflantinople A.D. 1347. The 
inflexible Anne, deltitute of the powers of refiltance, or the 
hope of relief, was at length compelled to yield to the fup- 
plications of her friends and enemies ; and a treaty was dic- 
tated by the conqueror, who profefled a loyal and zealous 
attachment to the fon of his benefaétor. ‘The marriage of 
his daughter Helen with John Palwologus, to whom the had 
been for fome time engaged, was at length confummated ; 
the hereditary right of the pupil was acknowledged ; but 
the fole adminiftration, during ten years, was vefted in the 
guardian. ‘Thus two emperors and three emprefies were 
feated on the throne; a general amnefly was proclaimed ; 
and the fellival of the coronation and nuptials was celebrated 
with fallacious appearances both of concord and magnifi- 
cence. ‘The tranquillity of Cantacuzene and of the empire 
was, however, foon difturbed by fufpicions and enmuities be- 
tween the two emperors and their refpe¢tive adherents, which 
at length broke out in a civil war, A.D. 1353. Cantacu- 
zene, aided by the Turks, was fuccefsful, and the young 
emperor was compelled to take fhelter among the Latins of 
the ifle of Tenedos. The victor, provoked by his infolence 
and obftinacy, was induced to aflociate with himfelf his fon 
Matthew, whom he invefted with the purple, and thus he 
eftablifhed the fucceflion in the family of the Cantacuzent. 
Paleologus, however, affifted by the Genoefe, who, by a 
treaty fubfcribed by Cantacuzene, A.D. 1352, which for 
ever banifhed the Venetians and Catalans, obtained a mono- 
poly of trade, and almoft a right of dominion, regained 
Conftantinople, A.D. 13553 and. Cantacuzene abdicated 
his fhare of the government, and retired to a monattery, 
where, under the aflumed name of Joafaph and the habit of 
a monk, he devoted the refidue of his life to literary and 
theological exercifes. His wife Irene alfo retired to a nun- 
nery, and exchanged her own name for that of Eugenia. If, 
indeed, he iflued from this retreat, it was as the minifter 
of peace, to fubdue the obftinacy and folrcit the pardon of 
his rebellious fon. In the retirement of a cloyfter his aGive 
{fpirit prompted him to engage in a controverfy againit the 
Jews and the Mahometans, and he compofed four apolo- 
gies for the Chriftian religion and four difcourfes or books, 
(printed in Greek and Latin at Bafil, in 1543, by Bib- 
liander and Gualtherus, from Greek MSS.) at the par- 
ticular requeft of a profelyte to Chriftianity, Acheme- 
nides, called alfo Meletius, who was aflaulted with letters 
from his friends at Ifpahan. Maracci informs us, that, though 
he had read the Koran, he adopts the vulgar prejudices and 
fables againft Mahomet and his religion. He alfo, with equal 
zeal, defended the divine light of mount Thabor ; and un- 
der the character of emperor and theologian, he prefided in 
the fynod of the Greek church, which eltablifhed, as an ar- 
ticle of faith, this uncreated light. See the article Bar- 
LAAM. In his retirement he alfo wrote a hiftory of his own 
times in four books, or at lealt of thofe times during which 
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he was a principal ator, comprehending a period that ex- 
tends from the revolt of the younger Andronicus, A, D. 
1320, to his own abdication of the empire, A.D. 1355, 
and continued one year beyond the abdication of his fon 
Matthew, A. D. 1357. “In this eloquent work,” fays 
Gibbon, “ we fhould vainly feek the fincerity of an hero-or 
a penitent. Retired in a cloyfter from the vices and paffions 
of the world, he prefents not a confeffion, but an apology, 
of the life of an ambitious ftatefman. Inftead of unfolding 
the true counfels and chara@ters of men, he difplays the 
fmooth and fpecious furface of events, highly varnifhed with 
his own praifes and thofe of his friends. Their motives are 
always pure; their ends always Jegitimate; they confpire 
and rebel without any views of interelt; and the violence 
which they inflict or fuffer is celebrated as the {pontaneous 
effect of reafon and virtue.’? Voffius, however, without 
hefitation, prefers him to all the Byzantine hiftorians. A 
Latin tranflation of this hiftory, from the Greek MS. in the 
brary of the duke of Bavaria, with notes, was publithed by 
Pontanus at Ingolftadt in 1603, fol.; and at Paris in 1645, 
in a fplendid edition confifting of 3 volumes, fol. of the 
Greek from the MS. of M. Seguier, chancellor of France, 
with Pontanus’s Latin verfions, and the notes both of 
Pontanus and Gretfer. Some other treatifes by Cantacu- 
zene, who afflumed the name of Chriftodulus the monk, are 
extant in MS. in the Vatican, Parifian, Cefarean, and Bod- 
Feian libraries. The death of Cantacuzene is placed by re- 
fpetable authority on the 20th of November 1411. (Da- 
Cange, Fam. Byzant. p. 260.) But if he were of the age 
of his companion Andronicus the Younger, he mutt have 
lived 116 years; a rare inftance of longevity, which, in fo 
illuftrious a perfon, would have attraéted univerfal notice. 
Fabr. Bib. Gree. t. vi. 1. v. c. 5. §. 12. p. 469, &c. Gib- 
bon’s Hiftory, &c. vol. x1. 

CANTADUANES, in Geography. See CATANDUANES. 

CANTA, in Ancient Geography, a people of Britain in 
that part called Caledonia, who, according to Ptolemy, were 
feated towards the eaftern coaft on the north fide of the frith 
of Tayne. Mr. Baxter places them in Buchan, which he 
derives from the Britifh words ‘* Pow Chant,” fignifying, 
as he fays, the country of the Cante. i 

CANTAL, in Geography, a large and lofty mountain 
of France, which is faid to be 993 toifes higher than the 
level of the fea, and always covered with fnow. It is fitu- 
ated in the centre of a department to which it gives name, 
and which is one of the three formed out of Auvergne and 
le Velay. This department is bounded on the north by the 
departments of Upper Loire, Puy de Déme, and Corréze ; 
on the eaft by thofe of Upper Loire and Lozere; on the 
fouth by thofe of Lozére, Aveyron, and Lot; and on the 
welt by thofe of Lot and Correze. Its fuperficies is about 
3,124,802 acres, or 574,081 he¢tares ; its population con- 
fifts of about 243,708 perfons ; and it is divided into four 
communal diftrifts, viz. Mauriac, Murat, St. Flour, and 
Aurillac. 

CANTALIVER, in Archite@ure. This term is ufed 
by workmen to denote thofe blocks which are frequently 
placed, at regular diftances, under the eaves of a houfe, or 
the upper mouldings of a cornice, which they ferve to fup- 
port or ornament. Cantaliver, therefore, is effentially the 
fame with modillion ; but the latter word is confined to the 
defcription of regular architeGture, while the former has a 

eneral and trivial ufe. 

CANTANUS, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by 
Steph. Byz. in the ifland of Crete. It was an epifcopal 
fee, and mentioned in the aéts of the council of Chal- 
ecdon. 
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CANTAR, or Canraro, in Commerce, an eaftern 
weight, of different value in different places, equivalent at 
Acra in Turkey to 603 pounds, at unis and Tripoli to 
I14 pounds. 

Cantar is alfo an Egyptian weight, which is denomi- 
nated a guinta/, and confilts of a hundred, or of an hundred 
and fifty rotolos, according to the goods they are to weigh, 

CANTERA, in Geography, a river of Sicily, anciently 
called ** Taurominius,’”? which runs into the fea; five mileg- 
fouth from Agofta. 

CANTARE, fal. to fing. Singing is a faculty that 
requires the union of fo many gifts of mature, and fo much 
affiltance from art, that the complete concurrence and union 
of both rarely happen. The requifites from nature are a 
voice full, flexible and extenfive in compafs,well-tened, fweet, 
clear, and iuterefting; with an ear perfectly corre& in time and 
tune. The acquilitions from art are a good portamento, or de- 
livery of the voice from the cheft, free from nafal or guttural 
defeéts, a good thake, good tafte and expreffion, with a rapid, 
diftinét, neat, and articulate execution of divifions, and the 
power of fuflaining a long note with fteadinefs, and of aug- 
menting and diminifhing its force by the moft minute degrees. 

The individual in poffeffion of all thefe requifites, will be 
regarded as a prodigy! and with health, diligence, and 
good conduét, may be pronounced heir to a great eftate,. 
arifing from means the molt flattering to felf-love, and grate. 
ful to a good heart: the power of innocently delighting 
mankind. 

Thefe qualifications the critical and faftidious hearer 
thinks hts due—be it fo: but in order to balance the ac~ 
count between the performer and his audience, let us remind: 
the latter of the fair and juft claims which every performer 
poffeffed of great talents has on the public, but in a parti- 
cular manner, a finger, who having arrived at thefe capti- 
vating powers by unceafing ftudy, toil, and experience, is. 
not only entitled to confiderable remuneration, but to regard 
and attention from the public, for its own fake: for if by 
negleét, noife, and mortification, a vocal performer’s mind is 
difquieted, and cheft agitated, that ardent defire to pleafe 
thofe who feem difpofed to be pleafed, and thofe efforts 
which encouragement alone can ftimulate, are chilled and 
paralyzed, to the great lofs of the feeling part of an audience, 
and difgrace of the humbled performer. From fuch treat- 
ment what can be expected but a cold, inanimate, and lifes 
lefs, performance, without profeffional zeal, or the enthu- 
fiafm of genius and talents. 

Garrick ufed to fay, that applaufe was an aliment with- 
out which he could not live on the ftage; and inattention. 
to the part he was reprefenting, he never forgave. He 
complained to an officer on guard, of a centinel yawning 
aloud on the ftage during his ating one of his beft parts ; 
and he never relted till Pinto the firft violin, and leader of 
the band, had quitted his ftation, after perceiving him falk 
afleep in the orcheftra, in fight of the whole houfe, while he 
was acting one of the moft impreflive and afflicting f{cenes in 
King Lear. 

Singing has long been cultivated and cherifhed in Italy. 
In the Cortegiano of Caflighione, written at the beginning of 
the 15th century, we are told of two fingers, whofe merit 
in a totally different ftyle of finging was fo equal and fo great, 
that they charmed all hearers. ‘Thefe performers are men- 
tioned to prove, that in all the arts there are various roads 
that lead to perfe&tion, and different means of delighting 
mankind. Bidon, fays the author of that pleafing work, 
has fuch force, readinefs, and variety of paflages, that the 
fouls of all hearers are fo excited, inflamed, and ravifhed, 
that they feem tranfported above themfelves, and almoft 

2 exalted 
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exalted into heaven, Nor does Marchetto Cara Jefs excite 
the affections by a more tender and touching ftyle, which 
commiferates and foothes the affliGtions of others, or with 
{weet, complaming, heart-felt notes, foftens, inftruéts, and 
penetrates the mind, for forrows not their own, 'Tofi aps 
one to Fauttina and Cuzzoni, the two great vocal rivals of 
lis time, thefe captivating powers by diffimilar talents. 
And we may, perhaps, with equal accuracy and candour 
affirm, that {uch are at prefent (1802) the excellencies of 
the Billington and the Banti, that whoever prefers the one 
to the other, only proves that the talte of hearers is as various 
as the tlyle of finging of great performers. 

Since the eftablifhment of operas, no profeMfional talents in 
any of the fine arts have been more celebrated than thofe of 
great Italian fingers; who being invited to different flates 
and kingdoms, have an opportunity of extending their fame 
to every part of Europe; and their talents are as well 
known at Vienna, Madrid, Peterfburgh, Drefden, Berlin, 
Munich, and London, as in their own country. 

We cannot pretend to render this article a complete ele- 
mentary treatife on finging, and, indeed, as Johnfon truly 
faid of books of inilruction, “ nothing is well made by a 
receipt :”? yet, to trace, and {pecify a few of the firft prin- 
ciples of the art, may be of fome ufe to vocal ftudents out of 
the reach of better initruGtions. 

For thofe who feek vocal precepts in books, we recom- 
mend the perufal of Zofi and Mancini ; and as a fynopfis of 
the art, we fhall prefent our readers with Zenducci’s firft in- 
junCtions to his tcholars. Tor /o/feggj, or exercifes for the 
voice, thofe of Leo, on which fo many great fingers have 
been formed, are now only ufeful to the performers of 
old mufic ; but new melody requires new /ol/feggj, to prepare 
a finger for divifions and graces of the prefent times. For 
fuch, the mott modern, and perhaps the beft, are thofe of 
Aprile, which, however, are now full 30 years old; but 
many new melodies have been fince produced in the vocal 
compolitions of Paetiello, Cimarofa, Sarti, Haydn, and 
Mozart, as well as refinements in the performance of Pac- 
chieretti and Marcheli, with which young fingers fhould be 
made acquainted. 

The Cyclopedia, being intended to affift thofe who ftudy 
an art or fcience, without a matter, we fhall prefent the foli- 
tary ftudent in finging with the following inftruCtions drawn 
up in Italian, as we imagined by the late Signor Tenducci, 
who brought them to the author of the prefent article to 
revife and tranflate ; but on comparing them with the pre- 
liminary rules placed at the head of the Englifh edition of 
Aprile’s Modern Italian Method of finging, under the title of 
Neceffary Rules for Students and Dilettantt of Vocar Music ; 
it appears that the Italian copy of the Inttruétions, brought 
by Tenducci to be tranflated, belonged to Aprile, and that 
the Englith tranflation of thefe rules is literally that with 
which ‘T’enducci was furnifhed by ourfelves. 

Tenducci’s Inflrudtions to his fcholars. 

Neceflary rules for itudents and dilettanti of vocal 
mufic, 

I. The firft and moft neceffary rule in finging, is to keep 
the voice fleady. 

II. To form the voice in as pleafing a tone, as is in the 
power of the {cholar. 

ILI, To be exaétly in tune ; as without a perfe& intona- 
tion, it is needlefs to attempt finging. 

IV. To vocalize correétly ; that is, give as open and 
clear a found to the vowels, as the nature of the language, 
in which the fludent fings, will allow. 

V. To articulate perfeétly each fyllable. 
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VI. To fing the feale, or gammut frequently ; allowing to 
cach found one breve, or two Jemibreves, which mult be 
fung in the fame breath ; and thie mu be done, in both, a 
meffa di voce: that is, by {welling the voice, beginning 
pianifimo, and increafing gradually to forte, 0 the firlt pare 
of the time; and fo diminithing gradually to the ps of 
each note, which will be expreffed in this way, 


athe 

orle 
encreafins y ss 
Pianiffimo — hat 
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VII. To exercife the voice in /o/fggio every day, with 
the monofyllables, do, re, mi, &e. 

VILI. To copy a little mufic every day, in order to ace 
cuftom the eye to divide the time into all its proportiong. 

IX. Never to force the voice, in order to extend its 
compals in the voce di petto, upwards; but rather to culti- 
wate the voce di tefla, in what 1s called falftto, in order to 
join it well, and imperceptibly, to the voce di petio, for fear 
of incurring the difagreeable habit of finging in the throat, 
or through the nofe ;—unpardonable faults ina finger. 

X. In the exercife of finging, never to difcover any paim 
or difficulty, by diflortion of the mouth, or grimace of any 
kind ; which will be beft avoided by examining the coun- 
Enatss in a looking-glafs, during the moft difficult paf- 
ages. 

XL. It is recommended to fing a little at a time, and often, 
and if ftanding, fo much the better for the chett. 

XII. That {cholars fhould appear at the harpfichord, ard 
to their friends, witha calm and cheerful countenance. 

XIII. To reft or take breath between the paflages, and 
in proper time ; that is to fay, to take it only when the pe- 
riods, or members of the melody, are ended ; which periods, 
or portions of the air, generally terminate on the accented 
parts ofa bar. snd this rule is the more neceffary, as by 
dwelling too long upon the laft note of a mufical period, 
the finger lofes the opportunity it affords of taking breath, 
without breaking the paflages or even being perceived by 
the audience. 

XIV. That, without the moft urgent neceffity, of either 
a long pafflage, or of an affeéting expreffion, the words mutt 
never be broken, or divided. 

XV. That a good meffa di voce, or {well of the voice, 
mutt always precede the ad libitum paufe ~ and Cadenza. 

XVI. That in pronouncing the words, care muft. be 
taken to accord with the fentiment that was intended by the 

oet. 

XVII. That the acute and fuper-acute founds muft never 
be fo-forced as to render them fimilar to fhricks. 

XVIII. That in finging, the tones of the voice muft be 
united, except in the cafe of ftaccato notes. 

XIX. That in pronouncing the words, double confonants 
in the Italian language, muit be particularly enforced, and 
care taken not to make thofe that are fingle feem 
double, 

XX. To practife the /Lake with the greate/ care and at- 
tention, which mutt generally commence with the higheft of 
the two notes, and finifh with the lowetft. 

XXI. That the ornaments and embellifhments of fongs 
fhould be derived from the charaéter of the air, and paffion 
of the words. 

As Aprile was the real author of thefe precepts, to whom 


we did not allow an article when we were at work upon the 
letter 
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Jetter A, not knowing whether he was finging Alleluiahs in 
this world or the next, we fhall endeavour here to make him 
and our mufical readers fome amends for the omiffion. 

Thefe rules are fhort, but clear and ufeful; to fuch as 
have neither the advantage of a good matter, nor are in pof- 
feflion of Tofi’s Obfervations on florid Song, in the original, 
or the excellent tranflation by Gaillard, which is now become 
fearce ; and, though the book was written early in the lat 
century, mott of the precepts it inculeates are ftill good, and 
have not yet been fuperfeded by thofe of any better work on 
the fubje& in our own language. See 'TeEnpucct. 

APRILE, Giuseppe, in Bicgraphy, a celebrated Italian 
opera finger, with a /oprano voice, born in 1746. He per- 
formed, during 20 years, the principal man’s part in moft of 
the great theatres of Europe. In 1763 at Stuttgard5 in Jo- 
melli’s Didone, at Milan; at Florence, ferious men’s part in 
burlettas by Anfofli, as J/ Gelofo in cimento, &c. and at length 
he fixed at Naples, where we heard him ourfelvesin 1770. 

We found his voice fweet and flexible, but not very power- 
ful, or equal, in its whole feale. He had, however, a good 
fhake, an elegant perfon, and much tafle and expreffion. 

Since that time, his favour, as well as tafte and [cience, in- 
creafed by ftudy and experience. He had a reflecting and 
costemplative mind, was well acquainted with the co/lume of 
patt and prefent times, as well as with the {tyles of con:pofi- 
tion and talte in finging. When he retired from the flage, 
he dipt into compofition, and compofed fome of the mott 
graceful and pleafing duetti di camera, which perhaps ever 
appeared. During many years he-was regarded as the beft 
finging mafter in Europe. He compofed and publifhed new 
Solfesg}s which were very much wanted, as thofe of Leo, 
admirable in their day, were become almott vulgar and ufe- 
lefs, by the change of ftyle, both in compofition and 
finging. 

We were very much pleafed with a remark which this 
enlightened mufician made to an Englifh lady, one of his 
f{cholars, at Naples, concerning a perfon of low birth, and 
without education, being accidentally introduced into high 
life, and learning to fing, with a powerful voice, a good per- 
fon, and every requifite neceffary for a comic finger, a good 
mimic, and a great portion of natural humour. But her 
great ambition was to become, or at lealt to be thought, a 
terious finger in the cantabile and gran guffo of Italy. But 
Aprile obferved, that ‘it was impoffible fhe fhould ever 
fneceed in.the ferious and pathetic ttyle, not only for want 
of a difpofition for ferious things, but a mind accuftomed to 
elegance, refinement, and cultivated feelings.” 

CANTARILLA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Murcia; 3 leagues from Murcia. 

CANTARINI, Simon, in Biography, furnamed the 
‘¢ Pezarefe”’ from his having been born at Pezaro in 1602, was 
the difciple and friend of Guido, and acquired diltinguifhed 
excellence as a painter, by imitating that great artift. ‘The 
works of the {cholar were often miftaken for thofe of the 
matter. He died at Verona in 1648. 

CANTARO, in.Commerce, an Egyptian weight, which at 
Naples is equivalent to 25 pounds, at Genoa to 150 pounds. 
At Leghorn there are three kinds of cantaras, one weigh- 
ing 150 pounds, another 151, and a third 160 pounds. 
he pound of Leghorn is 8 ounces. 

Canraro is allo a Spanith liquid meafure, in ufe efpeci- 
ally at Alicant, containing three gallons. 

Cawtaro is alfo a meafure of capacity, ufed at Cochin, 
containing four rubies, the rubi 32 rotolos. : 

Cantaro, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
province of Principato Citra; 8 miles N. N. E. from 
Policattro. 
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CANTATA, the title of a fhort lyric poem, confiting of 


alternate recitation and airs The word Cantata, according 
to Du Cange, was ufed in the church as early as the year 
1314, to exprefs what we at prefent mean by anthem, with 
which it is {till fynonymous in Germany ;. being chiefly con- 
fined in the Lutheran church to facred mufic. The Romifh 
church had many admirable /acred cantatas during the lat 
century, by Cariffimi, Graziani, Batlani, and others. And_ 
during the prefent century, Domenico Scarlatti fet one at 
Rome for Chriftmas Eve, which was performed in the 
apoflolic palace, 1717. , Bononcini fet another, 1729, for 
the fame occafion and place. ‘The difference at prefent be- 
tween facred cantatas and motets feems to be the recitative. 

The fecular cantata is a f{pecies of compolition extremely 
well fuited to the chamber, in which fewer parts, fewer great 
effects, and lefs light and fhade, are neceffary, than in eccle- 
fiaftic or dramatic Mufic ; for the performauce being in ftill 
life, andthe poet and mufician without an orche(tra or choir 
to affilt in painting the ftronger paflions, compofers aimed, 
for a long time, at no effeéts out of the power of a jingle 
voice and a fingle inftrument to produce. 

Cantatas of confiderable length, accompanied by a nume- 
rous band, are ufually performed in Italy on great oceafions of 
feltivity ; as the reconciliation of princes after long difunion, 
or the arrival of great perfonages in the capital of a ftate. 
Thus, when pope Ganganelli and the king of Portugal 
were reconciled, in 1770; and foon after, when the Emperor 
Jofeph arrived at Venice, on his firlt vifiting Italy, can- 
tatas were fung at Rome and Venice equal in length to an 
opera. But thefe differ effentially from what is ufually 
meant by a cantata or monologue for a fingle voice, con- 
filing of fhort recitatives, and two or three airs at moft; as 
they are occafional poems in which feveral fingers are em-. 
ployed; but though in dialogue, they are performed, like 
oratories, without change of f{cene, or action. 

As. cantatas were firtt fuggelted by the mufical recitation 
of the opera in which the chief events were related in reci- 
tative; in like manner they received feveral progreflive 
changes during the 17th century, previous to their perfeGtion. 
Firft, they confifted, like opera fcenes, of little more than 
recitative ; with frequent formal clofes, at which the finger, 
either accompanied by himfelf or another performer on a 
fingle initrument, was left at liberty to fhew his tafte and 
talents. ‘ 

The next change was in having a fingle air, generally in 
triple time, diflinét from the recitative, and repeated to dif- 
ferent ttanzas after each narrative part of the poem, like 
modern ballad airs. At this time the term da capo not 
being in ufe, the air was written over again, as often as it 
was wanted, fometimes in exaétly the fame_notes, but more: 
frequently, with little changes and embellifiments to the 
fame bafe, and to different ftanzas. 

Before the invention of recitative, madrigals for voices 
alone, and afterwards for inftruments in unifon with the 
feveral vocal parts, conftituted the chief mufic that was 
performed in the chamber, and in private concerts, tll folo: 
fongs, accompanied by.a fingle inftrument, were brought 
into favour by Caccini and his imitators, in Italy and other 
parts of Europe. See Caccin1. 

Adami tells us, page 194, that Giovanni Domenico Poe: 
liafchi Romano, admitted into the Pope’s chapel 1612, 
compofed feveral cantatas in a good ftyle, and in the belt 
tafte of finging, which were printed 1638 ; and page 195, 


. that the Cavalier Loreti Vittorij da Spoleto, foprano in the 


pope’s chapel 1622, and one of the firit evirati employed in 
mufical dramas on the ftage, was a celebrated compofer of 
Arie, e CANTATE da Camera. 
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The firlt time, however, that we have found the term Can- 
vara, ufed for a thort narrative lyric poem, was in the 
Mufiche varie a voce fola del Signor Benedetto Ferrari da 
Regio, printed at Venice 16383 whicli is twenty years 
more early than the period at which the invention of canta- 
tas is fixed by fome writers, who have given the honour to 
Barnara Srrozzt, a Venetian lady, who, in 1653, pub- 
lithed vocal compofitions, under the title of Canrare, 
Ariette e Duetti. Vervari, detto della tiorbo, for his excellent 
performance on that inftrument, Was one of the earlielt 
eompofers of operas for Venice. Of the two tirl mutical 
dramas that were performed in that city, 1637 and 1638, 
Ferrari was only the poet; but in 1639, he was author 
both of the words and mufic of the opera of Armida, as 
he was of feveral fubfequent mulical dramas. 

Cariflimi, Celli, Luigi Roffi, Stradella Legrenzi, Baf- 
fani, Aleflandro Scarlatti, Gafparani, d’Altorga, Marcello, 
Bononcini, Porpora, and Handel, all cultivated cantatas, 
and added fomething to the beauty of their conftruction, 

The golden age of Cantatas, in Italy, was the beginning 
of the lait century, when they were brought to their great- 
elt degree of perfection, without other accompaniment than 
a bafe viol, and harpfichord, by the genius and abilities of 
Alef. Scarlatt', Francefeo Gafparini, Giovanni Bononcini, 
Antonio Lotti, the Baron d’Altorga, and Benedetto Mar- 
ecllo ; and, at a later period in a more elaborate flyle, with 
accompaniments, by Nicolo Porpora, and Giovanbattilta 
Pergolefi, who feem to have been the laft eminent compo- 
fers that cultivated this {pecies of chamber drama, till it 
was revived by Sarti. 

The moft voluminous and moft original compofer of can- 
tatas that has ever exilted, in any country to which our eu- 
quiries have reached, feems to have been Aleflandro Scar 
latti. Indeed, this mafter’s genius was truly creative; and 
we find part of his property among the ftolen goods of all the 
belt compofers of the firft forty or fifty years of the laft 
century. 

Pergolefi’s cantatas will be confidered with his other 
works, elfewhere. 

The French followed the,Italian fafhion in their rage for 
cantatas. Their great lyric poet, Baptilte Rouffeau, and 
others, wrote a great number, which were fet @/a Lull, 
and fung @ /a Frangoise ; but having never been heard out of 
France, nor could the mufic now be found, we believe, in 
it, we fhall be excufed, it is hoped, if we refrain from dif- 
turbing the athes of the dead. There is an excellent cri- 
tique on Cantatas, particularly thofe of his own country- 
men, by M. Ginguené, in the new Encyclopedic, in which 
he has treated the fubje&t with much judgment and good 
taite. : 

In England, cantatas were publithed early in the laft cen- 
tury, by Handel, Bononcini, Attilio Ariofli, Gafparini, 
Rofcingrave, and Dr. Pepufch ; as difficult to find now, 
perhaps, as thofe of Clerambaut, Monteclair, Campra, 
Mouret, and Batiftin,in France. 

But Cantatas, which were compofed with more care, and 
fung with more tafte and fcience than any other fpecies of 
vocal mufic, during the latter end of the 17th century and 
beginning of the laft, feem to have been wholly laid 
afide, after the deceafe of Pergolefi, till revived by Sarti, 
who has fet, in the manner of cantatas, feveral of Metaf- 
tafio’s charming little poems, which he calls canzoneite. 
Thefe exquilite compofitions were produced by Sarti ex- 
prefsly for the voices of Pacchierotti, Marchefi, and Rubi- 
nelli, and are, in all refpeéts, the moft perfe& and com- 
plete models of chamber mujfig that have ever come to our 
knowledge. : 
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Indeed, it is to be lamented that a fpecics of compofition 
fo admirably calculated for concerts as the cantata, fhould 
now be fo feldom cultivated: ay it contains a little drama 
entire, having a beginning, a middle, and an end, in which 
the charms of poetry are united with thofe of mufic, and 
the mind is amufed while the ear is gratified. Opera fcenes, 
or fingle fongs, now fupply the placg of cantatas in all pri. 
vate concerts ; but, belides the lofs which thefe fuflain 
when taken out of their niche, as they were originally cal- 
culated for a numerous orcheftra, they can feldom be 
completely accompanied by a {mall band. 

Canraritves, French, the diminutive of Cantate. It 
feems to be equivalent to Canzonetta in Italian, when a few 
lines of recitative precede a fhort air. 

CANTATRICES, in Middle Age Writers, hived weepers, 
and waiters at funerals. 

CANTAYA, in Geography, a {mall ifland of the Fatt 
Indian Ocean, fituate in a gulf formed by the welt point of 
the ifland of Java. 

CANTECROIX, a town of Brabant, ina finall territory 
of the fame name; 5 miles S.E. from Antwerp. 

CANTEEN, in French Cantine, is the cabaret, tavern, 
or place in a garrifon-town or city, where the garrifon or 
troops have the privilege of purchafing fpirits, wine, and 
beer at a much cheaper rate than they can buy them at other 
taverns or public houfes. For the moft part every citadel, 
fort, fortrefs, and caftle, has the droit de cantine. 

CanTEEN for tobacco, in French Cantine du Tabac. By 
an ordinance of the 3oth July, 1720, the king of France 
eftablithed a fufficient number of fuch canteens for furnithing 
his troops with the tobacco neceflary for their confumption. 

CanTEeEN-mafler, or Canteen-keeper, in French Cantinier, 
is the perfon who has charge of the canteen, difpofes of 
things in it, and makes the proper, neceflary, and authorized 
diftributions in it. 

CanTeeEn, a {mall veffel ufually made of tinned plate or 
wood, in which foldiers, when on their march, or in the 
field, carry their liquor. The ufe of wooden canteens has 
for fome time been general in the Britifh armies. ‘They are 
made cylindrical, like barrels, 74 inches diameter, and A. 
inches long outlide, holding three pints.. (See Manufadure 
of CanTEENS, Plate 1. fig. 1.) Mr. George Smart, a very 
ingenious mechanic of Ordnance Wharf, Weitminfter-bridge, 
who manufa€tures thefe in great numbers for government, 
having adopted and contrived a very complete fet of ma- 
chines for abridging of labour therein, has liberally permitted 
us to defcribe and make drawings of this manufaéture, which 
will, we truft, be acceptable to our readers. The wood 
which Mr. Smart ufes, is the beft wainfcot, or foreign oak, 
which is fawed out into boards J of an inch thick; thefe, 
after being planed, are cut in the direGtion of the grain, into 
flips 13 inches broad, and the whole length of the board, by 
a circular faw called a ripping-faw, fimilar to that in fg. 2. 
except that the groove, G, and flider, H I, are omitted; A 
is the circular, or wheel-faw, made of fteel plate, with fine 
teeth ; on the end of its axis is a pulley, B, turned by a band 
going round it, and round a large drum under the bench, CC, 
driven by a horfe-wheel. In fig. 3. is thewn the manner of fix- 
ing the faw, A, to its {pindle, between two pieces of metal, C 
and D; one of which, C, is part of the fpindle, and the 
other, D, is a moveable one, pufhed towards the faw by a. 
nut, E, working on a fcrew, at the end of the fpindle ; the 
plane of the {aw in the ripping machine is not fixed exaétly 
at right angles to the bench, CC, but at the proper angle for 
the ftaves of the canteen, (which are cut from thefe flips, ) 
when put together to form a cylinder of the true fize. The 
truth with which thefe faws cut, being fo great, si 
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edges do not want planing. D, fig. 2. is the guide for the 
cdge of the board as it is cut, which, for cutting flips of 
different widths, can be moved nearer to, or farther from the 
faw, by loofening the thumb-nut, E, the ferew from which 
moves in an opening, I’, in the bench,CC, and it is always kept 
parallel to the plane of the faw, by two equal levers, L, L. 
A workman takes one of the boards, and puts its edge 
againlt the guide, D ; when he pufhes it forwards, the faw, 
A, cuts it along into flips very quick ; thefe flips are de- 
livered to another workman, who ufes a faw, called a crofs- 
cutting faw, reprefented in fg. 2. the guide and faw of which 
have been before decribed; G, is a groove cut in the bench 
to receive a flider, H, acrofs one end of which another piece, 
I, is fixed, having a notch, J, in the underfide for the faw 
to pafs through, when it is flid forwards; the end of the 
flip, KX, which is to be crofs-cut, is pufhed up clofe to the 
guide, D, and the piece, I, and flide, H, are pufhed towards 
the faw which cuts it off inftantly ; the flide is then drawn 
back, and the flip, K, pufhed up to the guide, D, for ano- 
ther length as before. Thefe pieces, which are 42 inches 
Jong, and 14 iach broad, are for the ftaves of the canteen. 
The ttaves, 4, fig. 1. and fig. 6. which have a hole in them for 
the cork or bung, are firit cut out by the fame means as the 
common ftaves, but of twice the thicknefs; the piece, abc, 
Jag. 6. of this is cut out at once, by a machine called a te- 
nanting or rebating machine, fhewn in fig. 4. A A isabench, 
in the middle of which is fixed a frame, carrying two cir- 
cular faws, {et at the proper angle to each other, to cut out 
the piece ; D, isaninclined bed, with a grove, G, and flider, 
H and I, (as before defcribed in fig. 2.) at the bottom of 
this bed, is fixed a piece of thick iron plate, E, a¢ting asa 
guide to the ftave while it is cutting: near the middle of 
this bed is the faw, c, the plane of which is parallel to the 
bed, D: a little farther on the bed is the faw, d, with its 
axis nearly horizontal ; that end of its fpindle which carries 
the faw, is {upported by a crooked iron, e, faftened down to 
the frame by fcrews, fo as to be capable of adjuftment ; the 
pulleys, f and g, on the fpindles of the faws, are very near 
to each other, fo that the fame band turns them both ; it 
firft paffes round a large’drum, driven by a horfe-wheel, 
under the floor, then comes over a pulley, 4, to change its 
direétion ; it next pafles round the pulley, g, and then f, 
turning the two faws, (as reprefented feparately in fig. 5-) 
it afterwards paffes over the two pulleys, £ and /, to change 
its direGtion to the drum again: the piece of wood which 
receives the pulley, /, can be flid in and out of the tube, m, 
and fixed at any place by a pin, to tighten the band as it 
ftretches: the piece of wood intended for the ftave is laid 
againft the crofs, I, of the flider, H, and held tight while 
it is pufhed forwards ; the faw, ¢, cuts the plane, ab, fig. 6. 
and as the ftave advances, the plane, éc, is cut by the faw, d, 
Jig. 4. The hole, d, in thefe ttaves, for the corks, are bored 
by the machine reprefented in fig. 7. A, is a {pindle with a 
pulley, B, on it, turned by a band, going quite round it, and 
a drum (with a velocity of 1800 revolutions per minute) ; at 
the end, a, of this is a male fcrew to faften on the common 
borer, or centre-bit, fg. 8.; Dand E, fg. 7. are two fmooth 
wooden rails, for a {lider fig. g, to move upon, in the middle 
of which is faftened a {mall piece of wood, a, having a hole 
through it at 4, and a fhoulder at d; the workman takes 
one of the ftaves out of the box, G, and, putting one 
of its ends againft the fhoulder, d, of the flider, fy. 9; 
and one of its edges againit the bottom board, holds it 
fait, while he pufhes it forward againft the borer. When 
it is neceffary to ufe a different fized borer, the flides, 
13 and E, and frame, H H H, which holds them, can be raifed 
or lowered, and fixed by two fcrews, I, J. ‘The common 
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and bung ftaves thus prepared, are given to a workman who 
ufes tools reprefented by figs. 10, 11, and 12, CanTeEen. 
Plate Wl. fig. 10. is a thick block of wood, in which is turned 
a circular groove, aa, 4 an inch deep, and $ of an inch wide; 
it is for fetting the ftaves up in; when the groove is filled 
with ftaves, the workman takes a f{crew-hoop, fig. 11, which 
is a thin plate of fteel, with a fquare lump at one end, and 
another near the other end, to receive a fcrew, c, to tighten 
it ; the workman puts this tool over the ftaves, as feen ia 
Jig. 13, and turns the fcrew, c, until the ftaves are brought 
clofe enough, to drive on the iron trufs-hoop, fig. 12. Thefe 
cylinders, or canteens, are taken to a workman, who turns 
them in a lathe, fig. 14, where A is the pulley on the man- 
drill, turned by a band from a large wheel, worked by a man ; 
B is a conical chuck, on the end of the mandrill, on which 
a canteen is driven by a mallet ; the lathe is then fet to work, 
and the ends of the flaves or chime turned {mooth by a tool 
laid in the notch, a, of the reit, C ; another tool like a hook 
is then ufed, for cutting the groove on the infide of the ftaves, 
for receiving the head. The boards for the heads are firlt 
fawn out, as before defcribed, into fquares 73 inches each 
fide, thefe are cut circular by a lathe, fig. 15 : the mandrill 
has a wooden chuck on one end, with four fteel points in it ; 
a workman takes one of the fquare boards, G, and puts it up 
againft the points in the chuck, and to confine it while it is 
turning, he ufes a piece of wood, D, one end, d, of which is 
placed againit the middle of the board, and the other has a 
{mall hole in it to receive the point of a fcrew, F, working 
in the puppet, E; the lathe is then turned, and the board 
cut to the proper diameter, by a chiffel laid in the notch in 
the reft,C. The next operation is heading and hooping the 
canteens, which is done by knocking off one of the trufs- 
hoops, and putting one of the heads into the groove; the 
ftaves are then tightened by the {crew hoop, fig. 11, fo that 
the hoop of the canteen may be driven on; the other head 
is then put in, and the hoop on, in the fame manner; and 
the wires, a, and another not feen, fig. 1, are put in; they 
are for receiving the belt by which the canteen is carried by 
the foldier. They are, laitly, proved, by pouring a {mall 
quantity of hot water into them, and ftopping the cork-hole 
with a wooden ftopper, when they are fhook, and the hot 
water rarefying the air within, the fame will ruth out violent- 
ly, and difcover any {mall leak that it may have. The flips 
of iron plate for the hoops are cut from large plates of fheet« 
iron, by the fhears, fig. 16. A is the centre of a ftrong 
wooden lever eight feet long, which has a fleel blade, aa, 
two feet long, fixed by three fcrews to the underfide of it ; 
D isa trong bed fhewn feparately in fig. 17, on the top of 
which the other blade, d 4, is fixed, by three hooks, c, ¢, c, the 
upright legs of which go through the bed, and are fixed by 
three nuts ; between the back of the blade and thefe hooks, 
three wedges, d, d, d, are put in; by drawing which the 
blade can always be brought near enough to the other blade, 
aa, to cut; CC, are two guides to fteady the lever, B ; near 
oneend of the blade a piece of iron, e, is fixed on the lever, B, 
which ats as a {top to the edge of the plate, E, as it is cuts; 
fis another ftop for the fame purpofe, which flides through 
a hole in the bed, and is pufhed up by a fpring, g, under the 
bed. The plate of iron, E, is puthed forwards from be- 
hind by one man, while another ts lifting up the lever, B, 
till it reaches the ftops, ¢, fe the man at the handle then 
pufhes it down, and cuts the length of a hogp at once off 
the plate, when the lever down the underfide of it pufhes 
down the ftop, f, fo that the hoop may fall off ; when the 
lever is lifted up to cut another hoop as before. The holes 
for the rivets of the hoops are next punched by a machine, 
reprefented in fig. 18. A is an iron lever, having a punch 
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Axed in it at B, under this is fixed a dove-tailed groove, C, 
to hold a piece of feel, d, which has feveral holes of different 
fizes in it, to fuit diflerent punches, any one of which can 
be brought under the punch, and fixed by the ferews, in each 
fide of the groove, C; acrofs the top of the groove, an iron 
plate, ¢, is lixed, with a hole in it, for the punch to go 
through ; its ufe is to prevent the hoop, (which 1s put under 
at), after it is punched, from rifing with the punch ; D 18 a 
ferew put into the bench, to prevent the punch from being 
driven too far into the hole; the boy who works this ma- 
chine lifts up the lever, A, puts one end of the hoop under 
the plate, ¢, and then puthes it down, which makes the hole; 
he then lifts it up avain, and puts the other end under to 
make the hole in it ; firlt hooking the hole before made, over 
the pin, E, which determines its length. 

After the hole is punched, a machine, fhewn in fig. 19, is 
ufed, to cut the ends of the hoops round ; Ais the lever, and 
Bthe cutter fattened to it; C is the other fixed cutter, which 
can be adjutted by a ferew, E, fixed to the bench; Fis 
a guide, between which the lever, A, palles, to keep it 
fteady ; the end of the piece of iron for the hoop, is laid by 
the boy who attends the machine, upon the fixed cutter, C, 
and the handle is puthed down to cut it off. The hoops 
are then bent round a block, and riveted in the common 
way. By thefe ingenious contrivances, the operations are 
rendered fo fimple, that a good workman will head and hoop 
200 of the canteens in one day, working 14 hours ; and two 
active men will cut with the fhears, (fg. 16,) 60 hoops in a 
minute: great attention mutt be paid to keeping the trufs- 
hoops always of the proper fize, as they are apt to expand 
with continual ufe, which is the reafon of their being fo 
thick, (fig. 12,) and if they are too large, the heads of the 
canteens will not fit. , 

CANTEL, Cantellum, in Ancient Englifh Writers, denotes 
a cuftom of felling by the lump, without tale or meafure. 
Spelman derives the word from quantillum, and defines it by 
over meafure, or what is added over and above ftri@ mea- 
fure. Kennet derives it from the old word cant, a hundred, 
that is the fale of about a hundred weight ; anfwering to. 
what we now call the taking of a hundred pound on content ; 
as when we take it in a bag, fealed up without telling the 

ieces. 
: CanTeL, Petrer-Joseru, in Biography, was born in the 
diocefe of Rouen, in 1645; and having entered into the fo- 
ciety of the Jefuits, paffed his days in their college at Paris, 
where he devoted himfelf to literature, with an ardour which 
haltened the termination of his life, in 1684. His principal 
labours confifted in preparing the Delphin editions of the 
elaffics: and he publifhed Juitin and Valerius Maximus, the 
Jatter of which he enriched by fix differtations on Roman 
affairs. He alfo wrote a treatife “De Romana Republica,” 
-printed at Paris, in 1684, 1zmo. and efteemed an excellent 
abridgment of Roman antiquities ; alfo, “ Metropolitanarum 
Urbium Hiftoria Civilis et Ecclefiaftica,’’ tom. i. Paris, 
1684, 4to. Nouv. Did. Hiftor. 

C.aNTELEU, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Lower Seine, and diftri€t of Rouen; one 
league W. from Rouen. 

CANTEMIR, Demetrius, in Biography, prince of 
Moldavia, and a defcendant of a noble Tartarian family, was 
born in 1673, and educated in part at Conftantinople, whi- 
ther he was fent in his youth as a kind of hofltage. Difap- 
pointed by the Ottoman Porte in his expeétations of fucceed- 
ing his father, as prince of Moldavia, he conceived a preju- 


dice againft the Porte ; and though he continued at Conftan. 


tinople till the year 1710, when tue war broke out between 
the czar Peter the Great of Ruffia and the Porte, and was 
Vor, VI. 
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appointed by the latter, governor of Moldavia, he preferred 
the rank of prince of the country. With this view he vio- 
lated his fidelity, and entered into an agreement of mutual 
aid and friendfhip with the czar. When the Ruffian arms 
failed of fuccefs, he was obliged to quit the ‘l'urkith territo- 
ries, and to follow his new patron, who recompenfed him 
with the title of prince of the Ruffian empire, fovereignty 
over the Moldavians fettled in Ruffia, and other confiderable 
appointments. His refidence was at Charcof in the Ukraine 
till 1713, when he removed to Mofcow. Here on oceafion 
of his fecond marriage with a Ruffian princefs in 1714, be 
fhaved his beard, and changed his Turkith mien for the 
Kuropean. The czar made him a privy-counfellor; and 
Cantemir accompanied him in his different wars, conducting 
himfelf fo as to gain yeneral elteem. In going to Derbent 
he was fhipwrecked, and loft feveral papers which he had 
taken great care and pains in c mmpofing. We died at his 
eftate in the Ukraine in 1723. Cantemir was fudious and 
learned, and is faid to have underitood rr languages He 
was the author of feveral works. His ** Hiftory of the 
Growth and Decay of the Ottoman Empire,” A. D. 1300 — 
1683, written in Latin, and publifhed in an Englifh tranfla- 
tion by Tindal, Lond. 1734, fol. is charged by Gibbon 
(Hitt. vol. xi. p. 434.) with containing ftrangé blunders in 
oriental hiftory, though he acknowledges that the author 
was converfant with the language, annals, and inftitutions 
of the Turks. His *¢ Syftem of the Mahometan Religion,” 
was written and printed in the Ruffian language, by order 
of czar Peter; his moral dialogues entitled «* The World 
and the Soul,’”? were printed in Moldavia in Greek and 
Moldavian ; “* The prefent State of Moldavia,” was printed 
in Latin; his ** Mufical Airs with Turkifth Words,’’ and 
*¢ An Introduétion to Mufic,”? in Moldavian. He was alfo 
the author of other pieces, which were either loft in his thip- 
wreck, or ftill remainin MS. Moreri. Gen. Biog.} 
Caytemir, Antiocuus, was the fon of the preceding, 
by whom he was carefully educated, and initiated in ftate- 
affairs. He was fucceffively ambaffador from the Ruffian 
court to thofe of London and Paris; and, in the different 
revolutions of his own country, he conduGted himfelf with 
fingular prudence. His chief diftin&ion confifted in his 
having firlt applied the Ruffian language to the compofition 
of poems of any extent or dignity; and he wrote tranflations 
of Anacreon and the epiftles of Horace, befides various fa- 
tires, odes, fables, &c. His fatires, like thofe of Boileau, 
were a happy mixture of ftrong fenfe and poetry, and many 
of his verfes are become proverbial in the Ruffian language. 
He alfo publithed tranflations in profe of the “ Plurality of 
Worlds,” the * Perfian Letters,” and “ Algarotti’s New- 
tonian Dialogues.’” He was a member of the academy of 
Peterfburg, and died in 1744. The abbé Guafco wrote 
his life in French, and tranflated his fatires into that lan- 
guage. He was much inclined, at an early age, to the ftudy 
of the Scriptures, and printed a ‘* Concordance to the 
Pfalms,”” in the Ruffian language. Nouv. Dia. Hitt. 
CANTER, Wicuiam, an eminent linguift and philo- 
loger, was born at Utrecht of aneminent and re{peciable 
family in 1542, and ftudied firft at Louvain, and then at 
Paris. Being obliged to leave Paris in 1552. on account of 
the civil wars, he vifited feveral univerfities in Germany and 
Italy, and at length fettled at Louvain, where he purfued 
his literary occupations with an afliduity and ardour, which 
terminated his hfe at an early age in 1575. Thuanus fays, 
that he deferved to be reckoned among the mott learned 
men of his age, and laments his immature death as a great 
lofs to literature. He underitood fix languages, befides 
that of his own country, viz. the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
ae Freachy 
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French, Italian, and German. ‘Temperate, and even abfte- 
mious in his diet, he was fingularly methodical in the diftri- 
bution of his time for ftudy. He began at feven in the 
morning, and not fooner, becaufe early rifing did not fuit 
his conititution, and purfued his literary avocations very in- 
tenfely till half paft eleven. He thea walked out an hour 
before dinner, and another hour after he had dined. Having 
flept an hour upon his couch, he refumed his ftudies, and 
profecuted ‘them without interruption till midnight, devoting 
the laft hours of the day to correfpondence with his friends, 
and other bufinefs that required a lefs degree of attention 
and labour. He had colleéted, during his hort life, a very 
excellent and curious library, confifting of the beft authors 
in various languages, and a number of Greek MSS., which 
it was his intention to have publifhed with Latin verfions and 
notes, if his life had been prolonged. The damage which 
his library fuftained from an inundation at Louvain in the 
winter of 1573, was an affiGion, which would have proved 
fatal to him, if his friends had not affifted him in collecting 
his fcattered books and MSS., and repairing the injury they 
had fuftained. The principal works of Canter are eight 
books under the title of ** Varie LeGtiones,”’ containing 
emendations and explanations of feveral ancient authors, 
publifhed at different times, and reprinted in Gruter’s The- 
faurus, tom. iii. Latin verfions of the ‘¢ Caffandra of Ly- 
cophron,” of fome ‘ Pythagorean ethical Fragments from 
Stobzus,”’ of the “ Difcourfes of Ariftides,’’ and of “ Sy- 
nefius,’”? &c. Notes onthe “ Familiar Epiftles and Offices 
of Cicero,’’ various readings on feveral MSS. of the “+ Sep- 
tuagint,”” editions of *“ Euripides,” of “ ZEf{chylus,”” of 
s¢ Sophocles,” and of various other authors; and feveral 
Latin poems in the Delicie Poetarum Belgarum. Moreri. 
Canter, in the Manege, denotes the flow gallop, which 
is a foft and eafy pace in which moft people delight. Be- 
renger (Hift. and Art of horfemanthip, vol. 1. p. 71.) con- 
jeGtures, that our word canter, expreflive of this pace, may 
owe its derivation to the Latin term ‘* Cantherins,”? which 
was the appellation of the horfe, that ufually performed it. 
Dr. Johnfon, in his DiGtionary, calls this pace the Canterbury 
gallop, and defines it to be the hand gallop of an ambling 
horfe, called a canter, and probably derived from the matters 
riding to Canterbury on eafy ambling horfes. ‘ How juft the 
derivation may be,”? fays Berenger, ‘ I will not prefume to 
decide ; but the definition muft puzzle all who are horfemen, 
and all who are not.””, See CANTHERIT. 
CANTERBURY, in Geography, is the capital of the 
county of Kent, and the metropolitical fee of the archbi- 
fhop, who is primate of all England. The prefent city 
occupies a fite which, during the Roman colonization of 
Great Britain, was a military ftation of that warlike people, 
and, according to the opinion of many eminent antiquaries, 
was the Durovernum of Antoninus’s Itinerary. Three other 
principal Roman ftations, which Mr. Somner calls Casira 
Riparenfia, were connected with this, by three different 
Roman roads, fome traces of which have been difcovered. 
The names of thefe ftations, and their refpective diftances, 
are thus given by Antoninus. From Durovernum to ad 
portum Ritupis {Richborough) 12 miles ; to ad portum 
Dubris (Dover) 14 miles; and to ad portum Lemanis 
(Lime) 16 miles. Without entering into the Roman 
hiltory of this place, it may fuffice to remark, that various 
relics of that people have occafionally been found here. 
Befides fome feats and walls, which appear to have a Roman 
foundation; fome Mofaic pavements, urns, coins, &c. that 
haye been difcovered, are evident memorials of that people. 
In the Saxon heptarchy, Canterbury, or, as then cailed, 
Cantwarabyrig, was the principal place in the kingdom of 
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Kent, and, during the reign of Ethelbert, was conftituted the ° 
metropolitical fee of all England. Thismonarch, having given 
a favourable reception to St. Auftin, and his forty monks, 
who landed in the ifle of Thanet in the year 597, was pleafed 
to affign for their refidence that part of the ancient Duro- 
vernum which is now called ** Stable-gate,’’ and which had 
formerly been a kind of chapel, or oratory for the royal fa- 
mily, where they had been accuftomed to worfhip, and fa- 
crifice to their gods. The miffionaries entered the town in 
proceffion, finging ahymn. They were fir reftriéted to the 
precincts, and, though zealous in their minifterial fun@tions 
did not make much progrefs in converting profelytes, till the 
king affumed, and recommended Chriftianity. This exam- 
ple produced numerous converts; and fome monkifh chro- 
niclers do not hefitate to affert, that 10,000 perfons of both 
fexes were baptized in the river Swale in one day. This is 
too improbable to be credited in the prefent age. Au- 
guftin having, however, completely eftablifhed himfelf here, 
dedicated an ancient church to the honour of Chrift, and 
Ethelbert founded an abbey, which was afterwards called St. 
Auguttin’s, the fite, &c. of which has fince been occupied by 
the bifhop’s palace. (See Aucusvrin, vol. iii.) 
Canterbury is particularly diftinguifhed for its military, as 
well as ecclefiaftical fame. Succeffively occupied by the 
Romans, Saxons, Normans, &c. it became the fcene of re- 
peated fieges and battles in the refpeétive wars of each na- 
tion. It poffeffed a caftle at the Norman Congueft, as it 
appears from the Domefday-book that the conqueror ob- 
tained it in exchange from the archbifhop and abbot of St. 
Augutftin’s. The outer walls, and valla, appear to have in= 
clofed an area of about four acres of land. Nearly the 
whole of this fortrefs has been deftroyed, and its foffes filled 
up. The walls and gates, which formerly furrounded the 
city, have nearly fuffered the fame fate. Some of the latter 
remain, and parts of the former ftill retain their original cha- 
raéteriftics. The whole extent of the wall meafured nearly 
one mile and three quarters in circumference. Its thick- 
nefs, on a medium, is about fix feet, and at certain intervals 
were formerly twenty-one fortified towers. Without, there 
was a deep fofs, nearly 150 feet wide, which environed 
the whole. The different entrances to the city were pro- 
tected by fix fortified gates, each of which gives name to the 
ref{peCtive wards, or parts of the city, wherein they are fitua- 
ted. Befides thefe, there were fome {maller paflages through 
the walls, called pofterns. Wedft-gate ftands on a bridge, 
which croffes the river Stour, and is the largeft of thefe 
ftruétures. It confifts of two lofty fpacious towers, embat- 
tled, portcullifed, and machicolated, and is now ufed as the 
city prifon. Archbifhop Sudbury is faid to have built this 
gateway, and the wall which proceeded from it north= 
ward on the bank of the river. Further north, is a small 
poftern entrance, and near it is a large pile of building, 
called the Abbots-mill, the machinery of which was con- 
{tructed principally from defigns, by that great engineer, 
the late John Smeaton. The Northgate is very peculiar 
and remarkable, from having a long narrow church over it, 
which takes its name from the gate. Next to this, eaft- 
ward, was Queningate, in which part of a Roman arch may 
yet be difcovered on the outfide of the wail. Near this is a 
poltern, which is occafionally opened for the convenience of 
the deanery, and fome of the prebendal houfes. Burgate,. 
and St. George’s gate, are in the eaftern fide of the wall. 
The latter is directly oppofite to Weftgate, and is con- 
ftruéted and fortified in the fame manner. In each tower of 
this gateway is a ciftern, from which pipes iflucd, to convey 
water to different parts of the city. Befides thefe, there were 
nine other gates, which belonged to the cathedral and to the 
monattery. 
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monaftery. Some of thefe are diftinguifhed for their archi- 
teétural ornaments; particularly that of Chrift-Church. 
This, says Mr, Somner, is a very goodly, ftrong, and beau- 
tiful {tru@ure, and, according to an infcription on the 
cornice, was built in the year 1517. ‘The principal front of 
this building is highly enriched with niches, canopies, fhields, 
and other ornaments. ‘he molt confiderable building, and 
reatelt ornament of Canterbury, is the cathedral church, de- 
cated to Chrilt. This magnificent and {pacious edifice dif- 
plays the various ftyles of architecture which characterized 
different ages from the eleventh to the fixteenth century. 
The Danes befieged this city in rorr, and on the twentieth 
day of the fiege fet it on fire, and completely confumed the 
cathedral. Egelnothus, or Agelnoth, the archbifhop who 
governed the {fee from 1020 to 1038, refounded, and made 
confiderable progrefs in rebuilding this ftru€ture, which was 
again burnt in 1067. The prefent edifice appears to have 
obtained its foundation from archbifhop Lanfranc, who was 
invited from Normandy by the Conqueror, in 1073. He is 
faid to have completed the building, according to the then 
prevailing Roman ilyle, in the courfe of feven years. In 
confequence of accidents by fire, and the dilapidations of 
time, different fubfequent archbifhops made various altera- 
tions, additions, and improvements: but to paticularize 
the whole would exceed our due limits. One or two 
rominent circumi{tances mutt fuffice for the prefent work. 
‘urther, and very detailed particulars may be found in Dart’s 
«* Hiftory of Canterbury Cathedral;’? and in Gofling’s 
«¢ Walk in, and about Canterbury.” In r1j0, the new 
choir, built by archbifhop Anfelm, was dedicated with great 
folemnity in the prefence of king Henry I. and his queen, 
David, king of Scotland, and many of the nobility of both 
kingdoms. On the 29th of December, 1170, archbifhop 
Becket was barbaroufly murdered at the foot of the altar. 
He was buried here, where a fumptuous fhrine was ereéted 
to his memory, and the monks -having canonized him, his 
tomb was reforted to by an innumerable concourfe of pil- 
ims from all parts of chriftianized Europe. This circum- 
nce gave more extenfive celebrity to Canterbury than any 
other event, and from that period the place continued to in- 
creafe in monaftic buildings and inhabitants, till Henry 
VIII. diffolved the bigotted delufion and the religious 
foundations at once. Erafmus and Stowe have each given a 
particular defeription of Becket’s fhrine, from which it ap- 
pears that befides a coffin of gold, there were many jewels, 
&c. employed to decorate the remains of this faint. (See 
Becxer, vol. iv. p. t.) The prefent cathedral confifts of a 
nave, ailes, choir, tranfepts ; two towers rifing at the weft 
end, one rifing from the centre, fome private chapels, or ora- 
tories, a chapter-houfe, cloifters, &c. Some of thefe buildings 
difplay much {kill and beauty in their archite@ture, and fome 
are further ornamented by many ancient and curious monu- 
ments. Among the latter may be noticed thofe of Henry 
iV. and his queen; Edward the black prince; cardinals 
Chattilon and Pole ; archbifhops Courtney, Chicheley, Bour- 
chier, Walter, Reynolds, Kemp, Stratford, Peckham, War- 
ham, Langton, and Sudbury; befides many others erected 
to the memory of eminent and diftinguifhed characters. At 


a fhort diftance ealt of the city walls, are the remains of St. 


Augultin’s monaitery, which was certainly the firft Chriftian 
eitablifhment in Great Britain. This was firit built in 978, 
and though at firit only a {mall foundation, foon increafed in 
extent and revenues. Patronized by a king, ard under the 
-government of a man like Auguftin, it attra¢ied the com- 
pany and property of numerous devotees from all parts of 
the converted ifland; and in proportion as Chriftianity was 
extended, fo was the facred fame of this place propagated. 


’ 
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At the diffolution, Henry VIII. feized the town, and in- 
tended to make it a palace for himfelf. It was afterwards 
greniae to cardinal Pole; and in 1574) queen Elizabeth 
ept her court here in her progrefs through Kent. ‘The 
boundary wall inclofed about fixteen acres of land, Some 
of the remaining buildings are appropriated to a brewery, 
and its fine entrance gate-way, though ftill a beautiful object, 
is Hater crumbling away. : 
anterbury formerly contained feventeen churches and pa- 
rifhes within the walls, and three in the fuburbs; but of 
thefe only fifteen remain. The Jews, Prefbyterians, Qua- 
kers, Methodifts, and Baptifts, have each their refpective 
houfes of worfhip. Among thefe buildings we may particu- 
larize the following, as having fomething beantifal or cu- 
rious to entitle them to the notice of the inquifitive traveller. 
St. Martin’s church, being compofed partly of Roman brick, 
is confidered the moft ancient building in the city. St. 
Dunftan’s church is a large, handfome itruéture. St. Mar 
garet’s church contains an ecclefialtical court, where the 


“archbifhop, archdeacon, &c. hold their feveral vifitations ; 


and where various caufes relating to ecclefialtical affairs are 
tried. This city is provided with many other public edi- 
fices; and its hofpitals and other charitable eftablifhments 
are numerous. Here are two public libraries, a prifon for 
Eaft Kent, a free grammar f{chool, a theatre, aflembly rooms, 
and a large guild-hall, which, befides containing feveral con- 
venient apartments, is embellifhed with fome portraits of 
perfons who were benefactors to the city. The city worke 
houfe was eftablifhed by a&t of parliament in 1728. ‘The 
name of Chaucer, and his Canterbury tales, with the Che- 
quer inn, which was at one time occupied by our veteraw 
poet and his fellow-pilgrims, will long be affociated in the 
memory of all lovers of old Englith poetry. 

The corporation of the city confilts of a mayor, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, a chamberlain, town-clerk, twenty four 
common council men, and fome inferior officers. It fends 
two members to the imperial parliament, who are eleted by 
the freemen, of whom there are refident, and non-refident, 
upwards of 1600. An act of parliament for paving, light- 
ing, and watching the city was obtained in 1787, fince 
which time the appearance of Canterbury has been materi- 
ally improved, and its local advantages greatly augmented. 
The road-way of all the principal ftreets is paved with 
Guernfey pebbles, and the foot-paths with Yorkfhire {quared 
ftones. 
Canterbury is feated in a fine valley on the banks of the 
river Stour, which, dividing itfelf into different channels, 
thus forms five or fix iflands, fome of which are built on, 
and are united to other parts of the city by bridges. At 
the fouthern fide of the walls is an artificial conical eminence, 
called Dane John Hill, or Dunge-Hill. This mount and 
its vicinity having been judicioufly planted, and laid out-ia 
pleafant walks, is thereby rendered a very attractive and de- 
lightful promenade to the citizens. ‘The principal mannfac- 
tories of the city are for worited, filk, and cotton, and here 
is a manufactory for blending filk and cotton, or filk and 
worfted, which is known by the name of Canterbury muf- 
lins, or ftuiis. In the environs of the city are numerous hop 
plantations. See Kenr. 

Canterbury being a county in itfelf, its magiftrates have 
authority to determine all difputes at law between the citi- 
zens, and to try capital offences. Qn thefe occafions the 
mayor fits as judge, attended by the recorder, and the bench 
of aldermen. This city is 55 miles eait from London, and has 
markets on Wednefdays and Saturdays, belides feveral fairs. 
The houies in 1800 amounted to 1799, and the inhabitants 
to gooo, Gofling’s ** Walk in and about the City of Canter- 

gC2 bury,” 
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Hafted’s  Hiftory of Kent,’ 


10 vols. 8vo. ‘* Kentifh Travellers Companion,’ 12mo, 
Ath edition, King’s * Obfervations on ancient Caiftles,’’ 
Archelogia, vol. iv. p. 392, &e. Dart’s “ Hiftory of 
Canterbury Cathedral,”’ fol. 

CanTersury, atownfhip of America, in Rockingham 
county, New Hamphhire, fituated on the eaftern bank of 
Merrimack river, 14 miles N. by W. from Concord, 45 
N.W. from Exett¢, and 54 from Portfmouth. It contains 
1038 inhabitantt.—Alfo, a townfhip in Windham county, 
Connecticut, on the weft fide of Quinnabang river, which 
feparates it from Plainfield; 7 miles E. by S. from Wind- 
ham, and about ro or 12 N. from Norwich. 

Cantersury Bells, in Botany. See Campanura TRA- 
cHELIUM and GLOMERATA. 

CANTERITI, or Canruerit, in Ancient Architedure, 
rafters or joifts of ahoufe, which reach down from the ridge 
to the eaves. 

CANTH, in Geography, a town of Silefia, in the principa- 
lity of Breflau, on the Wiftritz ; 12 miles 5.W. of Breflau. 

CANTHARA, among the Ancients, a kind of candle- 
ftick. See Brancu. 

CANTHARELLUS, in Botany, (Juff. 4. Merulius, 
With.) See Acaricus and Merutivs. 

CanTHAReELius, in Entomology, a {pecies of Srapuyti- 
nus, of a black colour, with the wing-cafes glaucous, and 

ellowifh at the tip. Inhabits Sweden. Gmelin. 

CANTHARIAS /apis, in Natural Hifory, a name given 
by fome writers to a fofiile fubftance fuppofed to refemble 
a beetle. We fometimes meet with parts of the ichthy- 
peria or bony parts of fifhes, which are ridged longitudinally, 
much in the manner of the outer wing of fome of the beetle 
tribe; and from their fize and fhape, which is an oblong, or 
oval one of the bignefs of a common beetle, and fometimes 
of the largeft, and at others of the very {malleft kinds ; thefe 
have been called by fome, petrified beetles and cantharia la- 
pides ; others have extended the name to fuch {pecies of 
amber as have in them the body or any fragment of the 
beetle of any {pecies. 

CANTHARIDES, in the Materia Medica, are beauti- 
ful green flies with a golden burnifh, found in the fouth of 
France, in Spain and Italy, of very important ufe in the 
Materia Medica. (For the natural hiftory of this fly, fee 
Metros Veficatorius). The cantharides of Italy are the 
largeft, but the Spanifh are accounted the beft, and are the 
mot{t ufed, whence the infeét is alfo commonly known by 
the name of Spani/h Fly. 

When thefe flies appear in fwarms, they are accompanied 
by avery diftinguifhable and fetid {mell like that of mice, 
and this effuvium is fo powerful, when proceeding from 2 
large fwarm, that perfons expofed to it, experience fymp- 
toms of ftrangury, and ardor urinz, pain in the eyes, and 
violent itching over the body. Dd east 

The common way of collecting thefe infeéts is, to fpread 
cloths under the trees containing them, to fhake them 
down, and then kill them by putting them on a hair fieve 
and expofing them to the vapour of boiling vinegar, or clfe 
(which is the commoneft mode) fimply to immerfe them in 
vinegar and water. They are then dried thoroughly, either 
in the fun or in airy chambers, being frequently.turned by 
the hands armed with gloves. They are then well and care- 
fully packed in clofe wooden barrels lined on the infide with 
paper. The infe&t, when well dried, is fo light as to weigh 
mo more, on an average, than about a grain and a half. 
~ Cantharides in this flate will keep we!l for a confiderable 
time, and if in clofe veffels, they hardly acquire any {mell, 
put in open veflels and in the damp, they putrify in fome 


bury,’? 12mo. 4th edition. 
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degree. They are liable, however, notwithftanding their 
very corrofive quality, to be attacked by very {mall worms, 
which gradually crumble them to powder in every part ex 
cept the wings. ‘Che acrid quality, however, is not ve 
materially injured thereby, and remains for a great length of 
time, though flowly diminifhing in intenfity. 

The fingularly acrid property of cantharides has led feves- 
ral chemifts to endeavour by chemical analyfis, to determine 
in what principle it refided. ‘Thouvencll’s experimentsom 
this fubject are of fome importance. ‘I'his chemift found 
four diltin& fubances in cantharides, fome of which are 
doubtlefs {till further decompofable. After foftening them 
with warm water, he fubmitted them to ftrong preffure, 
which left behind about half the weight of a parenchymatous 
matter that was not further attended to. Hot water then 
extraGted about j of the whole weight of a yedowifh red: 
and very bitter fubftance, which gave an acid by diftillationy. 
and melted out a quantity of ycllow oil which floated at top. 
This latter concretesby cooling, and has a very acrid tafteand: 
the peculiar {mell of the infect. Heated with ether, it fepa- 
rates into two diftin& concrefcible oily matters, that are folue 
ble inether, being green, waxy, and peculiarly acrid, and the 
other untouched by this menftruum, remaining yellow,. 
The green oil is about +, of the whole,-and the yellow oil 
after this has been feparated, amounts to about a fifth.. 
All the aétive medicinal properties have been fuppofed to- 
refide in thefe oils, and efpecially the greens The truth of 
this {uppofition is fomewhat queftionable to the full extent, 
fince this oil is infoluble in water, which liquid certainly ex- 
tracts fome acrid properties from the infeét, but it is yet. 
highly probable, that it is the moft a€iive portion. This 
concrete oil being very difficult of putrefaGtion and more of 
the nature of refin, will alfo explain why the virtue of the: 
infect remains fo aétive after very long keeping. The whole 
of the aétive power of the infect, both that which refides in 
the oil and in the extra@, is readily diffolved by alcohol di- 
luted with as much water; and in this-way the tin@ure of 
cantharides is prepared. Something further, however, may. 
probably be done on this fubjeét by an able chemift who- 
fhould purfue this refearch. 

Cantharides have a peculiar and fomewhat naufeous fmell.. 
When taken into the mouth, no tafte is at firlt perceived,. 
but after a while, a fenfation of burning comes on which is- 
very durable. Taken into the ftomach even in the dofe of 
two or three grains, it produces moft excruciating pain and 
fenfation of burning, inflaming and excoriating the whole 
mteftinal canal, and producing death with great agony. It 
alfo has a peculiar tendency to affect the urinary organs, 
occafioning very acute pain and burning on pafling the water, 
often attended with blood, and alfo with ftrangury, or a 
painful difficulty of paffing it. Thefe affe€tions of the blad-- 
der often are felt in a flighter degree after the external ufe- 
of this infe. 

The chief ufe to which cantharides are applied is, in. 
Buisters, as has already been fully defcribed under that 
article, and need not here be repeated. No other known. 
fubftance anfwers the effect fo certainly, fo extenfively, and. 
on the whole, fo eafily to the patient, and hence this infeét 
is one of the moft valuable articles of the materia medica.- 
Much refinement has been attempted in the compofition of 
the different bliftering plalters, and many additions have 
been propofed, but with very dubious advantage. It does 
not appear that any fubfiance can add to the veficating 
power of the fix when. frefh and good, and when a diminifhed 
efed is wanted, the fimpleft and furett way is, either to lef. 
fen the quantity of the cantkarides or the ufual time of its 
application. 

The 
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The internal ufe of cantharides is juftified by found expe. 
rience, but on account of its extreme and dangerous activity, 
it fhould be employed with great caution, ‘lhe urinary af. 
fection is generally the fir and molt unquefltionable fign of 
an exceflive dofe. It is piven internally fometimes in droply, 
but chiefly in debility of the urinary and generative organs, 
Camphor is faid to check the difpofition to f{lrangury, but 
this is extremely doubtful. Opium is more certainly an ufe- 
ful addition, ‘The dofe of the fly in fubltance is about half 
a grain, and can feldom be borne oftener than once, or at 
molt, twice a day. ‘The tinéture of cantharides is alfo ufed 
internally in dofes of from ten to twenty drops. Befides 
the above-mentioned ufes of this medicine, the tinéture has 
often been found of fingular fervice joined with decoétion of 
elm-bark or farfaparilla, in obttinate cutaneous difeafes. 
The tinure is ufed externally as a f{timulating application. 

CANTHARIFERA, in Botany, (Rumph. Amb.) See 
Nerentues Destitvarorta. 

CANTHARINUS, in Latomology, a fpecies of Ceram- 
wyx, (Saperda Fabr.) that inhabits Germany. The colour 
is ferruginous : thorax cylindrical, with the antenne and legs 
black. Fabr. Linn. &c. 

CanTuarinus, in Entomology, a fpecies of Cimex. The 
colour of this mfeét is black: thorax armed with a fingle 
tooth, and marked with a white circle: wing-cafes cinere- 
ous, with four yellow fpots: fcutel yellow. A native of 
Denmark. Mull. Zool. Dan. 

CANTHARIS, in Entomology, a genus of Coleopterous 
infects diftinguifhed by having the antenne iiliform: thorax 
in general margined, and fhorter than the head: wing-cafes 
flexile; fides of the abdomen edged with folded papillz. 
Linn. &c. 

The fpecies of this genus Gmelin divides into three fec- 
tions, the firft containing thofe which have four hatchet- 
fhaped feelers; the fecond, thofe with filiform feelers, the 
Jaft joint of which is fetaceous, (or true Malachius of 
Fabricius) 5; and the Lymexyla, orthofe having the anterior 
feelers projecting, the laft joint but one, with a large ovate 
eleft appendage, and the laft joint ovate and acute. The 
{pecies are thefe : 

Sedion 1, viridefcens, fufea, marginella, media, haema- 
toftoma, punétata, dichroa, multicolor, livens, diftinéta, 
exuita, livida, rufa, obfcura, limbata, lateralis, fmaragdula, 
biguttata, minima, cardiace, albicans, teltacea, atra, mar- 
ginata, bimaculata, pallipes, pallida, ruficollis, flavipes, 
melanocephala, bipundiata, angulata, nigra, pulicaria, ca- 
nefcens, coccinea, bicolor, bilineata, trilineata, altica, ocu- 
lata, collaris, en argentea, janthina, americana, rufi- 
pes, berolienfis, fulva, ferrata, tropica, fonchi, cafpica, fla- 
veola, violacea, vircfcens, lepturvides, nigripes, melanura, 
hiftrio, picea, chalybea, tricolor: eee 

SeGion 2, wnea, bipuftulata, hemorrhoidalis, ‘viridis, 
fanguinolenta, cyanea, pedieularia, nemoralis, fafciata, equef- 
tris, ochropus, chryfomelsides, ceruleocephala, fuecica, 
Herbittii, erythromelas : : 

Sedlion 3, abbreviata, probofcidea, barbata, navalis, fax- 
- onica, morio ; which fee refpedtively. 

Obf. The Fabrician genus Cantharis, includes. only 
thofe Linnzan fpecies of the genus that have four hatched- 
fhaped feelers: jaws bifid; lip ‘entire; and antenne fili- 


form. 

CANTHARIUM, in Ancient Geography, the moft 
weftern promontory of the ifle of Samos. 

CANTHARUS of a Fountain, among Roman writers, 
denotes the part, or apparatus, out of which the water 
ifued. 

It was made in divers forms, fometimes in that of a fhell, 
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at other times in that of an animal, which yielded water 
at its mouth, eyes, and the like, 

Canruanus, in Leclefaflical Writers, denotes a foun- 
tain, or ciftern, in the middle of the atrium, before the an- 
cient churches, wherein perfons wafhed their hands and 
faces before they entered. 

Canruanrus, in Lchthyology, a {pecies of Seanus. The 
tail is immaculate, and the body Jineated longitudinally 
with yellow. Linn. Arted. Inhabits the Mediter- 
ranean. , 

CANTHELEA, or Cantuacia, in Ancient Geography, 
a maritime town of Africa, in the territory of Curubis, and 
in the vicinity of Carthage. This town is faid to have re- 
ceived its appellation from’the Pagan deity Saturn; finee, 
according to Sanchoniatho and Damafcius, the word ef ia 
the Phoenician tongue had a particular relation to that deity. 
In confirmation of this opinion it is added, that there was 
a town in that place called * Vicus Saturni,’’ the ftreet or 
town of Saturn, where Jerome is faid to have lodged during 
his exile in Curubis. 

CANTHERTI, in Antiquity, a general name applied by 
the Romans to horfes ufed on many different occafions, 
but which was always underftood to mean “ geldings.’? 
Many unfatisfa€tory conjectures have been formed concerning 
the etymology of this word. ‘The belt explanation, fays 
Berenger (Hilt. &c. of Horfemanfhip, p. 71,) feems to be 
that which deduces it from the Greek, xaAsor, canthelion, 
which, by no unufual change of one letter for another, may 
be made “ cantherion ;”’ fignifying, in its original fenfe, 
a pack-faddle ; and as it was ufual to caftrate the “ can- 
therii,”” or pack-horfes, in order to make them gentle and 
quiet, it becamé a cuftom to call all caftrated horfes, 
** cantherii,’”’? though appointed to other fervices befide that 
of carrying packs or burdens. In procefs of time, people, 
who, for various reafons, rode on horfeback, began to pre- 
fer thefe cantherii, or geldings, for their calmnefs of temper, 
to other horfes. 

CANTHI Corpus, or Irinus, in Ancient Geography, 
a gulf of India, according to Ptolemy, into the northern 
part of which the river Indus difcharged itfelf. 

CANTHI-Srario, a port of the Indian fea, to the 
weit of the moft weftern mouth of the river Indus. 

CANTHIUM, in Botany, a genus formed by La Marck 
and adopted by Juflieu, for two plants nearly allied to Gar- 
denia and Coffea ; but ftated by La Marck to differ from the 
former in their two-feeded berries, and from the latter, in 
their fhort flowers and fimple ftigma. One of them is 
Gardenia fpinofa of the younger Linneus, G. Dumetorum 
of Willdenow, which fee; for the other, fee WeBera 
Tetrandra. As La Marck has not inferted this genus in his 
I}luftrations, he appears to have fince formed a different. 
judgment concerning it: but as the detail of fpecies in that 
work is not yet completed, it cannot be determined in what 
manner he would now difpofe of thefe two plants. We 
have followed the arrangement of Willdenow. 

CANTHUS, in Anatomy, the junGion of the fuperior 
and inferior eyelids. Hence there is an internal and an 
externalcanthus. Thefe parts are alfo called the angles of 
the eye; that which is-towards the nofe being termed the 
inner or greater angle; and that whichis towards the teme 
pie, the outer or leffer angle of the eye. 

Canruus, in Chemifiry, the lip of a veffel; or that part 
of the mouth of a veffel, whichis a little hollowed, or de- 
prefled, for the eafy pouring off a liquor. 

Hence, to pour by decantation, is to pour through that: 
place. 

Cantuus, in Entomology, afpecies of Paritio (Dan. 
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Ffl.) that inhabits North America, the wings of which are 
entire, and fufcous above: anterior pair immaculate: onthe 
upper furface of the pofterior ones fix ocellar fpots. adr. 
&e. Obf. This infeé&t is noticed by Linneus (4moen. 
Acad.) under the name of Papilio Eurydice, and it is alfo 
Papilio Argante of Cramer. 

CANTI, Carna/cialefchi. Songs Sung through the 
ftreets of Florence in the Carnival, by perfons in mafks, 
during the time ot Lorenzo il Magnifico. Thefe fongs, 
after the manner of the Greek /colia, were applicable to 
perfons of different trades and occupations ; among the 
relt there is one for thofe who played on the rebec, the 
trumpet, and various inftruments of mufic ufed in the Ger- 
man troops, called by the Italians, Lanzi. The firft of 
thefe fongs that were performed in this manner, were fet by 
Arrigo Tedefco, Maeitro di Cappella of the church of St. 
John, and a mufician of great eminence, of whofe compo- 
fitions various f{pecimens are preferved by Glarianus. Ant. 
Francefco Grazzini, commonly called, 7 La/ea, colle&ed 
and publifhed the words of thefe fongs in 2 vols. Svo., under 
the title of Twili i trionfi, Carri, Mafcherate o Canti Car- 
nafcialefchi andati per Firenze cal tempo del magnifico 
Lorenzo de’ Medici fino al anno. 1559. ‘The poetry of 
thefe fongs is {till in great favour with the Florentines. 

CANTICLE, ahymn or pious fong: as, the Song of 
Songs, by Solomon. The firft and moft ancient canticles were 
compofed on occafion of great and memorable events, and 
fhould be ranked among the moft ancient hiftorical monu- 
ments. Canticles were fung in Chorus, and often accom- 
panied with dances, as appears in the facred writings, where 
the moft confiderable compofition of this kind is the /ong of 
Jongs, which fome authors imagine to be an epithalamium, 
compofed by Solomon on his own nuptials with the daughter 
of the King of Egypt. But theologians find under this 
allegory, the union of Chrift and the church. M. Cahufac 
faw nothing in the /ong of /fongs, but a regular opera : the 
{cenes, recitatives, duets, chorufles, every thing neceffary 
to an opera, according to him, is contained in this canticle, 
and he doubts not but that it has been reprefented. 
Rouffeau. 

CANTICLES, or the Song of Songs, in Biblical Hiflory, 
a Hebrew mode of expreffion to denote a fong fuperlatively 
excellent in ftile and fentiment. Of this ancient poem the 
author is afferted, by the unanimous voice of antiquity, to 
have been Solomon; and this tradition is corroborated by 
many internal marks of authenticity. In the very firft verfe 
it is faid to belong to Sclomon: he is the fubjeG& of the 
piece, and the principal aétor in the condu& of it. Allufion 
is made to the rich furniture of his palace, chap.i. 5.5 to 
the horfes and chariots which he purchafed of Pharaoh king 
of Egypt, i. 9. 1 Kings x. 28, 29.; to Amminadab, who 
was eminent for fuch chariots, and who married one of So- 
lomon’s daughters, vi. 12. 1 Kings iv. 11.3; to his building 
of the temple, under the figure of a palanquin or couch for 
his bride, ili. Q,,10.; tothe materials of which it was formed 
brought from Lebanon and other hills, iv. 8. Ina word, 
ail the leading circumftances of Solomon’s life in a religious 
view appear to be alluded to, or implied in this ancient 
poem, and therefore render it probable that it was a pro- 
duétion of fome writerin his age, if not his own cempofi- 
tion. 

That the Song of Songs, from the moft early period, was 
deemed a facred book, and ranked with the Hagiographa 
of the Jews, and thence received among the canonical books 
of the Old Teftament, may be inferred from the following 
confiderations.. A tranflation of it is afcribed to the feventy 
Jews, who flourifhed about joo years before Chrift, and 
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which ftill forms a part of the Alexandrian verfion. With 
the fame conviction of the facred charaéter of the work, it 
was rendered into Greck, in the fecond century, by Aquila, 
Symmachus, and '[heodotion. Origen, on the authority of 
the Jews, contemporary with him, and whom he was in the 
habit of confulting refpecting the authority and literal im- 
port of their facred books, inferted it in his Hexap/a, and 
wrote fome homilies upon it, explaining its myttical fenfe, 
which have in part been tranflated into Latin by Jerome. 
That the ancient Jews, without exception, confidered it as 
a production divinely infpired, appears moreover from the 
allegorical fignification annexed to it by the Chaldee para- 
phrafe. Jofephus, in his anfwer to Apion, lib.i. 38, gives 
a catalogue of the Jewith books, and includes in the third 
clafs of fuch as related to moral inflruétion the Song of 
Songs. See Bisire and Canon. Eufebius, alfo, follow- 
ing his footfteps, makes it the fifteenth of that number. See 
his Ecclef. Hift. lib. vi. cap. 25. From the Jewifh fyna- 
gogue the book of Canticles was received into the Chriftian 
church, without any doubt of its divine authority. This 
appears from Origen and Eufebius. It is cited by Ignatius, 
about the beginning of the fecond century, as a book of au- 
thority in the church at Antioch. It is included in the ca- 
non of the apoftles. See Canon. And ip the apofto- 
lical conftitutions, a paflage from the Canticles is 
quoted. Con. vi. 13. 18. See Constitutions, apo/- 
tolical. 

Though the Song of Songs comes down to us recom- 
mended by the voice of antiquity, its divine authority has 
been called in queftion by many writers in modern days. 
Whitton thinks it a diffolute love fong, compofed by Solo- 
mon when advanced in years, and degenerate in practice ; 
and that therefore it ought to be excluded from the canon 
of the facred books. ‘Taken indeed in its primary and lite- 
ral fenfe, it muft be confidered as defcribing a royal, mar- 
riage, and may therefore be denominated an epithalamium or 
hymeneal fong. ‘The celebrated Michaelis fuppofed that the 
object of it was to teach God’s approbation of marriage. But 
the ideas of Harmer appear much more rational, who, 
though unwilling to give it the name of epithalamium, thinks 
it a marriage fong to be explained by compofitions of a 
fimilar nature in eaftern countries. ‘* What can be more 
likely,”? fays he, ** to lead us into the literal fenfe of an 
ancient nuptial poem than the comparing it with fimilar 
modern productions of the Eaft, along with antique Jewifh 
compofitions of the fame kind?’ Boffuet, bifhop of Meaux, 
was of opinion that this fong was to be explained by the 
confideration, that the Jews were wont to celebrate their 
nuptials for feven days together, diftinguifhed from each 
other by different folemnities: and this notion has been 
adopted by the author of “ A new Tranflation of Solo- 
mon’s Songs, with a Commentary and Annotations.””? The 
principal objeétion to this opinion is, that the condu& of 
the poem does not admit of fuch a diftribution ; and the dif- 
tinguifhing each day by fome diitin& ceremony is a mere 
{uppofition unfupported by fact. 

The elegant and learned bifhop Lowth devotes two of his 
Prelediones to an examination of this poem, and he deter- 
mines it, with Boffuet, to be a /acred drama, though deti- 
cient in fome of the effential requifites of dramatic compofi- 
tion. Sir W. Jones, from his knowledge of Eaftern poetry, 
was led to compare fome parts of it with fimilar produ€tions 
among the Arabians, and delivers it as his opinion, that it 
is to be claffed with the Hebrew idyls. Poef. Afiat. Com. 
p- 92. Supported by the high authority of this illuftrious 
{cholar, Mr. M. Good, in an elegant metrical verfion with 
which he has favoured the public, confiders the Song of 
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Songs as forming not one continued and individual poem, 
but a feries of poems, cach diftinét and independent of the 
other; and he fa trie them /ucred idyls. “ The Song 
of Songs,’’ he fays, ‘* cannot be one conneéted epithala- 
mium, fince the tranfitions are too abrupt for the wildett 
flights of the Oriental mufe, and evidently imply a variety 
cing: and tranfitions ; while, as a regular drama, it is 
deficient in every requilite that could Bive it fuch a claffifica- 
tion.”’ In oppofition to this it may be remarked, that the 
fubject of the poem, from beginning to end, is the fame ; 
the perfonages, introduced as {peakers, are the fame ; and, 
though to a modern reader the tranfitions in many places 
may feem abrupt, and the thoughts unconneéted, the con- 
dua of the piece is not fufpended, but carried on under a 
fable mbality con{tructed, and terminating in a conclufion 
interefting and unexpected. The apparent want of connec- 
tion in the fentiments of an ancient dramatic compolition 
mutt be manifeft ; and it is the bufinefs of a critic to remove 
thofe caufes, by pointing out the place of reprefentation ; 
by afligning to the proper charaéters their refpective 
fpeeches ; by unfolding in the hiftory of the times, the event 
on which the fable is conftructed ; by marking the com- 
mencement and clofe of the feveral aéts or ftages of the ac- 
tion: ina word, by conveying his own imagination, and 
that of his reader, to the place of exhibition, and thus call- 
ing the eye, as it were, to the affiftance of the ear in deve- 
loping the unity of the fubje€t, and fupplying the fmoothnefs 
of the tranfitions. 

Having thus produced the fentiments of others refpecting 
the nature and object of the Canticles, we fhall next briefly 
ftate thofe of an ingenious friend, who confiders it, for the 
reafons which he has adduced, as a parable in the form of 
a drama. 

Firlt, When clofely examined, it will appear to poffefs all 
the effential qualities of a drama. The marriage of Solomon 
with the daughter of Pharaoh, (as related 1 Kingsi. 1.) a 
political event which, from the perfonages concerned in it, 
would be interefting to the Jewifh nation, was, as fuch, pro- 
per to furnifh the fable of it. The writer is entirely left be- 
hind the curtain, and the whole of the compofition is brought 
forward before the reader in parts between the fpeakers. 
The dramatis perfone are Solomon, the bride, her attend- 
ants, and the virgins of Jerufalem. It fhould be obferved, 
though the fact has indeed been overlooked by the critics, 
that all advance is made by the lady herfelf. She comes to 
his palace unfetched, and apparently unfolicited. Finding him 
not there, fhe goes in fearch of him, intreats to be received 
into his embrace; and when, without denying, he eludes 
her intreaties, fhe purfues him in the ardour of her affeGtion 
almoft beyond the bounds of female delicacy and modetty. 
On the contrary, the royal fpoufe is cold at heart, and dif- 
tant, prone to recede, and to intrigue with his favourite 
concubines, but anxious to conceal his indifference and infi- 
delity under laboured encomiums on the beauty of his fpoufe. 
The attion is complete, poffefling a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, and compofed of fcenes, the fhifting of which, 
if obferved by a modern reader as by an ancient {peétator, 
would have preferved the condué& of the piece uniform and 
confiftent. The plot, it muft be allowed, is very fimple, 
the intricacies of it arifing only from thofe unforefeen impe- 
diments which were thrown by rival beauties in the way of 
the royal bride, and which threatened to deprive her of the 
object of her attachment. The cataftrophe is the triumph 
of honourable love over the allurements of fedu@tion, and the 
fecurity of virtuous enjoyment over the torments of jealoufy 
and illicit fruition. 


Secondly, Confidered as a parable, like other parables, 
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while it conveys a literal fenfe interefting and appropriate, 
it conveys likewife a religious leffon of {upreme importance. 
Now the method of decyphering a fable or pao is, not 
by feeking under the veil of the allegory certain maxims of 
recondite wifdom, which bear no refemblance to the literal 
fenfe, but by faéts generally known and fully underftood < 
nor is the interpretation to be deemed frue, unlefs, as in the 
cafe of the parable of Nathan or that of the fower, there 
fubfifts an obvious and charaéteriflic analogy between the 
fimple and the metaphorical acceptation. On this principle, 
it is apprehended that, in the parable of the Canticles, the 
bride means the Yewis/h religion, and thg royal {poufe the 
Fewifh nation, veprefented under the name and perfon of 
their ruler and chief ; and the object of it is to delineate, 
under images borrowed from the connubial fate, the con- 
duct of the Ifraelites at large, and that of Solomon in par- 
ticular, in refpe& to their knowledge and worlhip of Jehovah. 
In proof of this pofition, it will be neceffary to {pecify a few 
leading particulars. 

1. The relation fubfifling between Jehovah and the Jews, 
as his chofen people, is ufually defcribed, in the Jewifh 
writings, in language expreffive of the relation between a 
hufband and the woman who is the objeét of his peculiar af- 
feétion and choice. See Ifa. liv. 5. Jer. iii. 1. Ezek. xvi. 
xxiil. Hof, i. Mat. ix, 15. xxv. Rev. xix. 7. 

2. The defcription, given in the poem, of the royal 
bride confifts ef thofe figures and allufions which, in other 
parts of the Jewith {criptures, are employed to delineate the 
charatter of true religion. 'Thus fhe is faid to be a fountain, 
to be a garden, to have a vineyard, to be more delicious than 
wine. See Ifa,v. 1. Mark xii. 1. Ifa. xti. 2, 3. Johniv. 
14. Vii. 37. Pf. xix. 10. 

3. While the royal lover is lavifh of his encomiums on the 
beauty of his bride, he was cold and faithlefs, and all ad- 
vance is made by herfelf. This delineates with exaétnefs 
the character of the Jews, with refpe& to their religion. It 
was beftowed upon them unafked and undeferved. While 
loud in praife of their worfhip, they were ever prone to the 
idolatry of their neighbours; and the God they were for- 
faking ceafed not, as it were, to purfue them, and to folicit 
their return to him. We read of Solomon, (1 Kings 1. 
I—7.) that the ftrange women he married were the means 
of feducing his heart from God ; and the bride feems to have 
been fenfible that the virgins, with whom he aflociated, were 
the caufe of alienating his affe@tions from her, and fhe re- 
peatedly intreats them zot to flir up nor awake her beloved. 

4. Solomon built a temple in which the knowledge and 
worfhip of the true God might be cultivated ; and the fer- 
vice of the temple was appointed by the wifdom of heaven 
to be but an introduCtion to the more rational fervice of the 
Chriftian church. For this reafon, the temple might be 
confidered as the crad/e or couch in which the Jewifh religion 
was to be nurfed, and, as it were, to be conveyed home to 
her parent’s houfe ; that houfe of which God was the owner 
and author, and of which Chrift was the chief corner-ftone. 
Accordingly the royal lover is reprefented as making a couch 
for the bride.. In this grand palanguin fhe is conveyed 
home with her hufband; and here fhe expects to enjoy his 
undivided attachment, without any apprehenfion from the 
feductive arts of her rivals. And it is certain that thofe of 
the Jews who paffed over from the temple to the Chriftian 
church never afterwards relapfed to idolatry, but ever re- 
mained faithful to the worfhip of the true God. 

5. The temple being made of the wood of Lebanon, the 
bridal couch is, for this reafon, reprefented as made of the 
fame timber. Hence with much propriety the royal lover 
invokes his bride to come from Lebanon, and other hills, 
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whence the materials for the temple were brought ; and hence 
too, with equal propriety, the language in which the huf- 
band celebrates the accomplifhments of his fpoufe is copied 
from that temple which was devoted to her fervice. 

6. When they arrived in the parent’s houfe, fhe informs 
her hufband, ‘© We have a filter who is little, and hath no 
bofom.”” Which means that, when the Jewifh temple was 
exchanged for the church of Chrilt, Judaifm itfelf pointed 
out the gofpel difpenfation, which being in its infancy en- 
cumbered with rites and ceremonies, had not yet all its vi- 
pour and purity. To the information of the bride refpeé- 
ing her younger fifter the king replies, ‘* If fhe be a wall, 
we will build for her a palace of filver; and if fhe be a door, 
we will enclofe her with boards of cedar.’”’ Which is to 
this effet: ‘ If thenew religion, the younger fifter, be in- 
tended as a wall or an additional /ecurity of the old; if the 
religion of the gofpel prove an auxiliary to the fervice of the 
temple, we Jews will ereét for her portion a fplendid refi- 
dence; we will adopt her as a beautiful appendage of Ju- 
daifm: but if, on the other hand, the will abolifh the Levi- 
tical code, and throw open a door to receive the Gentiles to 
the privileges of the Jews, we will reje&t her, and endeavour 
to clofe up the éreach which fhe has made in our difpenfa- 
tion.” The anfwer of the bride is remarkable: “ / ama 
wall ;”? by which fhe delicately hints that /Le was the means 
of enclofing the chofen people of God, and of feparating 
them from the idolatry of their neighbours; but that her 
younger filter was intended to remove this wall of feparation, 
and to unite the Gentiles with the Jews in the knowledge 
and worthip of the true God.” 

7. The gradual expanfion of revelation, from the firit 
dawn of it in the garden of Eden till it reached its meridian 
effulgence, in confequence of the death and refurrection of 
Chritt, isthus beautifully pourtrayed in the character of the 
bride: ‘* Who is fhe that looketh forth as the morning, fair 
= the moon, bright as the fun, and ferene as the /larry 
hofis 2?” 

Finally, The royal hufband addreffes his bride as being at 
the fame time his filter, My filer, my Jpoufe. Thefe two 
inconliftent relations are now eafily explained. The father 
of the hufband, the Creator of the Jews, was alfo the author 
of their religion. ‘The bridegroom and the bride, being 
defcended from the fame great Parent, were alfo a brother 
and fitter. 

The metaphorical fenfe thus capable of being put upon 
every part of this poem, jultifies the high appellation of The 
Song of Songs, which has ever been givenit. Itaccounts alfo 
for its being regarded, by Jews and Chriftians, as a /acred 
compofition, and for its reception firft into the Jewifh, and 
then into the Chriftian canon. On its firft publication its 
allegorical import muft have been generally underftood ; and 
it was natural that, as with the procefs of time it became un- 
intelligible, it fhould ftill retain the high rank and eitimation 
which at firft it fo juftly acquired. It was alfo-equally natural 
in the firft Chriitian writers, on receiving it into the canon of 
the Jewihh fcriptures, but without knowing the true fignifica- 
tion of it, to interpret it as referring to Chrilt ard his church. 
The interpretation, however, though adopted by moft mo- 
dern divines, has only involved it in myttery, fancy, and ab- 
furdity ; and the confequence was that its claims to infpira- 
tion have been called in queftion ; nor is there any means of 
reftoring it, in the eitimation of rational critics, to the facred 
writings, but by difclofing the beautiful leffon of religious 
wifdom concealed under the veil of its allegory. The epi- 
logue, refpeting the younger brother and fifter, demonftrates 
that its views termimate in the temple fervice. While, at 
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gofpel, and the converfion of the Gentiles, which took place 
fo many hundred years after Solomon, proves that the author 
was a¢tuated by divine in{piration. ~ 

CANTICUM, Latin, in Mujic, a motet, anthem, or fae 
cred fong. 

CANTII, in Ancient Geography, a people of Albion, or 
Britain, who inhabited that part of the country which from 
them was called Cantium. Sce Cantirum. 

CANTILENA, in Mujfic, an Italian word equivalent to 
melody, the treble, the principal part of a compofition, op- 
pofed to the repieno, or under parts, either in inftrumental or 
vocal mufic. 

CANTILLANA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the 
country of Seville, feated on the Guadalquiver; 11 miles 
N.W. of Carmona. 

CANTIMARONS, or Catimarons, a kind of floats 
or rafts, ufed by the inhabitants of the coaft of Coromandel 
to go a fifhing in, and to trade along the coaft. ‘They are 
made of three or four fmall canoes, or trunks of trees dug 
hollow, and tied together with cacao ropes, with a triangular 
fail in the middie, made of matts. The perfons who manage 
them are almoft half in the water, there being only a place in 
the middle a little raifed to hold their merchandile; which 
laft particular is only to be underftood of the trading canti- 
marons, and not of thofe who go fifhing. 

CANTING-Arms, among Heralds, are thofe arms which 
exprefs their owner’s furname. ‘Thefe anfwer to what the 
French call armes parlantes ; they are a fort of rebufes, and 
are never prefumed to be noble. Sce Arms. 

CanTinG-quoins, in Ship Building, the fame as cantic-quoins. 
See Cant and Quoin. . 

CANTICEBIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Gers 
many, placed by Ptolemy near the Danube. 

CANTIUM, as it 1s called by Cafar and Ptolemy, 
Cantia of Bede, now Kent, derives its name and that of its 
inhavitants, moft probably, from the Britifh word ** Cant,’ 
which fignifies an angle or corner, and applied to this part of 
Britain from its form and fituation. It is feparated from the 
continent by a narrow fea, called by Solinus ‘* Fretum Gal- 
licum,” but by Tacitus and Ammianus Marcellinus “ Fretum 
Oceani,” and ‘“ Oceanus Fretalis.”” The places of Cantium 
mentioned by the ancients are Durovernum, Durobrivis, Du- 
rolenum, Portus Rutupiz, Portus Dubris, Regulbium or 
Regulium, and Portus Lemanus, new Canterbury, Rochef- 
ter, Lenham, Richborough, Dover, Reculver, and Leine. 
Ptolemy reckons Londinum, London, among the cities of 
the Cantii; but in this particular he was certainly miftaken. 
This was probably the firft diftri€t of Britain which received 
a colony from the continent ; and it is no lefs probable that 
it had frequently changed its matters, by new colonies, who 
came over from time to time, and drove the inhabitants far- 
ther north. Amidit all its revolutions it retains its appro- 
priate name, and it was transferred to all the fucceffive tribes 
by which it was inhabited. At the time of the Roman in- 
vafion its inhabitants were evidently of Belgic origin, who 
had arrived at fo late a period, that they differed in no re- 
{pet from their countrymen on the continent. ‘* The in- 
habitants of Kent (fays Cefar, Bell. Gall. 1. v. c. 10.) are 
the moft civilifed of all the Britons, and differ but very litile 
in their manners from the Gauls.’? This refemblance was 
owing to the proximity of their fituation, which, being neareft 
to the continent, was moit frequented by emigrants from 
thence. It wasthis fituation, allo, that expofed them to the 
firft affaults of the Romans. -Czfar, in both his expeditions 
into this ifland, landed in Kent ; and therefore we may con- 
clude, that the Cantii were principally concerned in the 
vigorous oppofition that was made to his landing, and in the 
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feveral firmifhes and battles that were fought agaimlt him 
after his landing ; particularly, they made a very bold but 
unfuccefsful attempt upon his naval camp. ‘Their refillance, 
however, was lefs vigorous on the next invafion of the Ro- 
mans, in the reign of Claudius; for we learn from Dio (1. lx.) 
that Aulus Plautius, the Roman general in that expedition, 
traverfed their country without fecing an cnemy; and as 
they now fubmitted to the power of Rome without a. flrug - 
gle, fo they continued in a fate of quiet fubmiffion to it to 
the very lait. Cantium, in the molt perfect ftate of the Ro- 
man government, formed a part of the province which was 
called * Flavia Cwfarientis.”? Henry’s Hift.vol. i. p. 253, Svo. 

CANTO denotes a part or divifion of a poem, anfwering 
to what is otherwife called a book. ‘Che word is Italian, and 
properly fignifics fong. ‘Taffo, Ariofto, and feveral other 
Italians, have divided their longer or heroic poems into 
cantos. In imitation of them Scarron has alfo divided his 
Gigantomachia, and Boileau his Lutrin, into chants or 
fongs. ‘The like ufage has been adopted by fome Englith 
‘writers, as Butler, who has divided his Hludibras, and 
Dr. Garth his Difpenfary, into cantos. A tranflator of 
part of Virgil’s AEncid, has even fubdivided a book of Virgil 
into feveral cantos. 

Canto, /tal. a fong, part ofa poem. f/ canto, in Mufic, 
implies the firft treble of a vocal compofition, in four parts. 
In a chorus of more than four parts, there is frequently a fe- 
cond canto; as canto 2do. the fecond treble. Canto fermo, 
plain chant, canto Gregoriano, the Gregorian chant, or the 
chant inftituted by pope Gregory, written in the Roman 
miffals, in fquare black notes, on three or four lines only. 
Canto figurato, florid counterpoint. 

CANTOCRA, in Geography, atown of Piedmont, 22 
miles N.N.W. of Turin. 

CANTON, Joun, in Biography, an ingenious natural 
philofopher, was born at Stroud in Gloucetterfhire, July 
31, 1718, O. S.; and having, at an early age, made a 
confiderable proficiency in mathematics, under the tuition of 
a {choolmatter in his native town, he was taken from {chool 
to learn the bufinefs of his father, which was that of a 
weaver of broad cloth. This employment, fo unfuitable to 
his faculties and views, did not reftrain his ardour in the 
profecution of fcience ; and his acquaintance with a(tronomy 
was at this time fo confiderable, that by the help of the 
Caroline tables he computed eclipfes of the moon and other 
celettial phenomena. He alfo conftru&ted feveral kinds of 
dials. In his favourite purfuits he encountered many dif- 
ficulties and difcouragements; but devoting thofe hours to 
fludy, which the family fpent in fleep, and reduced to the 
neceflity of fecreting a candle for this purpofe, he made 
fuch progrefs that he was able to conitruct, with a common 
knife, an upright fun-dial of ftone, which ferved to 
fhew not only the hour of the day, but the rifing of the 
fun, his place in the ecliptic, and fome other particulars. 
This dial was placed in the front of his father’s houfe, and 
as it excited the admiration of feveral neighbouring gentle- 
men, it was the means of introducing him to their acquaint- 
ance, and of gaining for him an accefs to their libraries. 
In one of thefe libraries he found Martin’s Philofophical 
Grammar, in the perufal of which he firlt acquired his 
tafte for natural philofophy. In another library he met 
with a pair of globes, the ufe of which facilitated his folu- 
tion of various problems. At this time he had the happi- 
nefs to be introduced to the acquaintance and patronage. of 
the Rey. Dr. Henry Miles, a diffenting minifter at ‘looting, 
near London, well fkilled in natural knowledge, and a re- 
f{pe€table member of the Royal Society. Mr. Canton ac- 
companied Dr. Miles to London, in 1737, and after re- 
Bding ay him for fome time, he articled himfelf for five 
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years as an affilant to Mr. Samuel Watkins, mafler of an 
academy int Spital-fquare. Having recommended himfelf in 
this fubordinate fituation, by his ingenuity, application, and 
good conduét, he was taken into partnerfhip by Mr. Wat- 
kins in 1742, and afterwards fucceeded him iv his fchool, 
where he remained tillhis death. ‘The {cience of cleétrivity 
had for fome time engaged the attention of Mr. Canton ; 
and after the difcovery of the Leyden phial towards the 
clofe of the year 1745, he made it the obje¢t of his parti- 
cular inveltigation, and in the following year his method 
of determining the quantity of electricity accumulated in 
it was communicated by Dr. William Watfon to the Royal 
Society. His mode of doing this, as Dr. Prieftley obferves, 
in his * Hiflory of Ele&tricity,” had a near affinity to the 
difcovery of Dr. Franklin. ‘Towards the clofe of the 
1749, he affilted his friend Benjamin Robins, Efq. in bi 
experiments for afcértaining the height to which rockets 
aicend, and the diftance at which their light may be feen. 
In January, 1750, Mr. Canton communicated to the Royal 
Society his * Method of making artificial magnets, without 
the ule of, and yet far fuperior to any natyra/ ones.’’ ‘The 
difcovery of this method had been made fome time before ; 
but Mr. Canton, from motives of delicacy, with refpect to 
Dr. Gowin Knight, delayed the publication of it, till he 
was urged to it by Martin Folkes, Efq. ‘This communica- 
tion was foon followed in the fame year by his being eleéted 
a member of the Society, and by his receiving its gold me- 
dal. In this year he was alfo complimented with the de- 
gree of Mafter of Arts, by the Univerfity of Aberdeen ; 
and, in 1751, he was chofen one of the council of the 
Society. On occafion of the change of the ftyle in 1752, 
he gave to the earl of Macclesfield feveral memorial canons 
for finding leap-year, the dominical letter, the epaét, &c. 
which were afterwards publifhed by Dr. Jennings in his 
“ Introduction to the Ute of the Globes.” 

In 1752, Mr. Canton had the honour of being the firft 
perfor in England, who, by drawing the eleftric fire from 
the clouds, during a thunder-ftorm, verified Dr. Franklin’s 
hypothefis of the fimilarity of lightning and eleétricity. In 
1753 his paper, entitled ‘* Eleétrical Experiments, with an 
Attempt to account for their feveral Phenomena,” was 
read at the Royal Society. his paper, as well as another 
communicated to the Society in 1754, contains fome curious 
facts and difcoveries, of which an account will be given in 
the Hiflory of Evecrricity. Mr. Canton, in 1752, fent 
to the editor of the Lady’s Diary a folution of the prize 
queftion for that year, explaining the phenomenon of the 
‘* {hooting of flars.’’? The anfwer was anonymous ; but Mr. 
Thomas Simpfon, who then conduéted the Diary, fent the 
prize to Mr. Canton, accompanied with a note informing 
him that, though he had concealed his name, he knew him to 
be the author, becaufe no one elfe could have anfwered the 
queftion, Our author’s next communication to the public 
was a letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 
1759, on the eleGrical properties of the TOURMALIN 3 
which fee. In the fame year the Royal Society received a 
paper, entitled, “* An Attempt to account for the regular 
diurnal Variation of the horizontal Magnetic Needle, and 
alfo for its irregular Variation at the Time of an Aurora 
Canton’s obfervations on the tranfit of 
Venus were communicated to the Royal Society in November 
1761; and in 1762, a letter addreffed by him to Dr. Franklin 
was read, containing remarks on Mr. Delaval’s electrical ex- 
periments; in December of the fame year his curious paper 
entitled ‘* Experiments to prove that Water is not incompref- 
fible”? was also communicated to the Society. See Compres- 
sion. Thefe experiments, as they refuted the famous 
Florentine experiment, were carefully examined, and the 
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conclufion deduced from them very cautioufly received. 
They were repeated before a committee of the Society, who 
profeffed themfelves fatisfied with their accuracy and with the 
fact inferred from them ; and in c6énfequence of their report, 
the council unanimoufly voted to Mr. Canton the gold me- 
dal, which was delivered to him on the 30th of November, 
1765. In 1763 our author communicated to the Society, 
“An eafy Method of making a phofphorus, that will im- 
bibe and emit Light, like the Bolognian ftone, with I-xpe- 
riments and Qbfervations.”” See PxHospuorus. Mr, 
Canton was one of the committee of the Royal Society, 
who, in 1769, took into confideration the beft and the mott 
effectual method of fixing eleétrical conductors to preferve 
the cathedral of St. Paul’s from damage by lightning : and 
the mode which they recommended has been put into execu- 
tion. Our author’s latt paper, addreffed to the Royal Scciety, 
was read in December 176y, and contained ‘* Eperiments 
to prove that the Luminoufnefs of the Sea arifes from the 
Putrefation of its animal Sublftances.’’ Befides the papers 
above recited, and which have been feleéted on account of 
their peculiar importance and utility, Mr. Canton wrote a 
number of others, which appeared in feveral different publi- 
cations, The compiler of this article had the honour of 
intimate acquaintance with Mr, Canton for feveral of the 
lait years of his life; and he can bear teftimony from his 
own obfervation to the peculiar neatnefs and elegance of his 
apparatus, and to the accuracy and addrefs with which he 
conducted his experiments. He can alfo teftify with gra- 
titude and pleafure to the urbanity of his manners, and to 
the readinefs with which he communicated information to 
all who withed to receive, and who feemed difpofed to derive 
any advantage fromit. His death, of adropfy in the thorax, 
probably occafioned by his fedentary and ftudious habits, at 
comparatively the early age of 54, in March 17472, was 
much regretted by all who knew him, not anly as it de- 
prived them of an efteemed friend, but as his deceafe was no 
inconfiderable lofs to the interefts of fcience, which he 
affiduoufly cultivated and improved. His wife, whom he 
married in 1744, and by whom he had feveral children, fur- 
vived him. His eldeft fon, Mr. William Centon, fucceeded 
him in the academy. Biog. Brit. 

Canton, in Geography, a quarter of a city, confidered 
as feparated and detached from the reft. 

The word feems formed from the Italian cantone, a fquare 
flone, or corner fone. 

Canton is alfo more frequently ufed for a {mall country, 
or diltriét, under its feparate government. Such are the 
thirteen Swifs cantons ; each of which forms a republic apart ; 
but all are leagued together, and conftitute what is called 
the Helvetic body. See SwissERLAND. 

@anron, inthe late organization of the French conftitu- 
tion, denotes a fubdivifion of a diftri€t, as the diftri€ts are 
fubdivifions of the departments, See Department. Each 
canton is compofed of a certain number of communes (fee 
Commune); and is comprehended within the jurifdi€tion 
of a jultice of peace. The ‘ affembly of canton”? is com- 
pofed of all the citizens domiciliated within the canton, and 
who are infcribed upon the communal lift of the diltrié. 
The firft conful nominates the prefident of this affembly, 
whofe funétions laft five years; and he is affifted by four 
fcrutineers and a fecretary. Each affembly of canton divides 
itfelf into fections, for the purpofe of performing the func- 
tions that belong to it; and it propofes two citizens, from 
whom the firft conful chufes the jultice of the peace of the 
canton, and alfo two citizens for every vacant place of de- 
puty. The juftices of peace, and their deputies are appoint- 
ed for ten years. In the cities confifting of 5000 perfons 
the aflembly of canton prefents two citizens for each place 
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in the municipal council ; and in cities, where are feveral af- 
femblies of canton, each affembly is empowered in like man- 
ner to prefent two citizens for the fame purpofe. The 
members of the municipal councils are taken by each affem- 
bly of canton from a lilt of 500 perfons of the firft confider- 
ation of the canton; and thefe councils fhall be renewed, one 
half, every ten years. The firft conful chufes the mayors and 
affiitants in the faid councils, who are continued five years in 
office, but may be rechofen. The affembly of canton nomi- 
nates for the eleétoral college of diftrié the number of mem- 
bers affligned to it, in proportion to the number of citizens 
of which it is compofed; and it nominates to the eleétorah 
college of department, from a given lift, the number of mem- 
bers affigned to it. The government convenes the aflemblies 
of canton, and fixes the time of their duration, and the obs 
ject of their meeting. 

Canton, or QuanG-cHOO-FOO, a city and maritime 
port of China, and capital of the province of Quang-tong 
or Canton. The city and the fuburbs are fituated for the 
mott part on the eaftern bank of the Pe-kiang river, which 
communicates by canals with the neighbouring provinces. 
The city is compofed, as it were, of three different cities, 
feparated by lofty walls, but fo conneéted, that the fame 
gate ferves to pafs from the one and to enter into the 
other. ‘Thefe three cities united form a regular fquare, and 
the city wall is faid to be about fix or feven miles in circum- 
ference ; though the inclofure is occupied partly by pleafure- 
grounds and fifh-ponds, as well as by private and pnblic 
buildings. The fuburbs are much more extenfive. The 
{treets are long and {traight, chiefly paved with flat ftones, 
and ornamented at certain intervals with triumphal arches ; 
fome of them are covered, and thefé contain the richeft 
fhops. The houfes are generally low, confifting only of 
one ftory, without windows to the ftreet ; but other build- 
ings, inhabited by the molt refpeétable merchants and man- 
darins, are lofty, fpacious, and convenient. Some of thefe 
are fitted up in the Englifh manner, with glafs windows and 
fire-grates, the latter of which are found to be ufeful about 
the winter folftice. A large garden with ponds and parterres 
furrounds the buildings. On one fide of them is a temple ; 
and on the other, a high edifice, the top of which commands 
a view of the river and fhipping, as well as of the city and 
the country to a confiderable diftance. Perfons of condition 
are carried in chairs; and few females are feen ip the ftreets. 
Thefe, however, are continually crowded, efpecially with 
perfons, who are all loaded, and moft of whom have their 
heads, legs, and feet bare. ‘There is no other convenience 
in this city for removing goods from one place to another 
but by means of porters. "Che quay on which the European 
faGtories are built, and which is very extenfive, is fituated, 
without the walls of the city, on the left bank of the river, 
and difplays by flags the colours of every nation. Thefe 
factories compofe a long range of buildings, of one ftory, 
with feveral yards. From behind, they form a ftreet, 
crowded with fhops, which are furnifhed with every kind of 
merchandize ; and the itreet is clofed at the two extremities 
by barriers, beyond which the Europeans are not to pafs. 
Formerly they went every where, except into the Tartar 
town, which is contiguous to the Chinefetown. The num- 
ber of ftrangérs to be feen in the fuburbs, while their fhips 
are loading and unloading in the river, together with their 
various languages, drefles, and characteriftic deportment, 
would give occafion to doubt, if a judgment were to be 
formed from that part of the town, to what nation it bee 
longed. The town of boats is a league above Canton. 
They are all in ftrait rows, and form ftreets. Each boat, 
being tolerably large and covered, affords an habitation to a 
whole family ; who have alfe a fmall boat to procure provi- 
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fons, aa well as to go off fhore when occafion requires. ‘The 
number of inhabitants in the town and fuburbs of Canton 
is eltimated at a million and a half; and af we confider the 
grcat extent of the city, the vaft refort of trading veflels 
aid boats, and the immenfe number of mechanics, tradefmen, 
merchants, merchants’ clerks, porters, watermen, fifhermen, 
hufbandmen, and mariners, this eftimate will not be thought 
extravagant. The garrifon is fometimes compofed of 20,000, 
at other times of 25,000, and even of 30,000 ‘Tartars. The 
number of perfons, who are obliged to live on the water m 
boats, and who are prohibited by the exprefs regulation of 
the law from fettling on fhore, may amount to 300,000, in- 
cluding the women of the town, who are eftimated at 40,000. 
Canton is not only one of the beft and molt confiderable ports 
of China, but it is the only one which Europeans are permitted 
to frequent; it isalfo the rendezvous of a great proportion of 
Chinele vellels, trading to Cochinchina, Formofa, Haynan, 
Siam, Malacca, Achem, Batavia, the Moluccas, Japan, &c. 
The great objeéts of import and export are principally carried 
on in this city by means of agents belonging to companies in 
Europe. Such have been, as fir G, Staunton obferves, 
(Embafly to China, vol. ii. p. 527.) the probity, punc- 
tuality, and credit of the Englifh Fatt India company in 
particular, and of their agents, in the eftimation of the Chi- 
nefe merchants, that their goods are always taken, as to quan- 
tity and quality, for what they are declared in the invoice ; 
and the bales with their mark pafs in trade, without exami- 
natidn, throughout the empire. Thefe agents are divided 
generally into fuper-cargoes and writers; and they are al- 
lowed a commiffion on the bufinefs which they do, according 
to their {tations in the fervice, The exports of Canton con- 
filt of many articles, but that which is much the molt con- 
fiderable is tea; of which the Europeans and Americans re- 
ceived, in 1795, 515775200 lbs., and the Englith private trade 
amounted to 23,733,510 Ibs. The exports from Canton to 
India amounted, in 1792, to 330,000l., leaving a vaft ba- 
lance in favour of India, which is paid in cafh. The articles 

urchafed for India confiit chiefly of raw and wrought filk, 
ties and fuzar-candy, tuteaag, alum, porcelain, camphor, 
nankeen cloth, quickfilver, and turmeric. In 1792, there 
were imported into Canton from England, in 16 company’s 
fhips, to the amount of near 1,000,000l. in lead, tin, woollens, 
together with furs, and other articles of private trade. 
The order for woollens only in the following year was 
250,000l. higher than the preceding year. The legal trade 
from the Britifh dependencies in India to Canton, in 1792, 
amounted to very near the fum of 700,000l., befide opium, 
which is clandeitinely imported there, to the amount of 
about 250,cool. The articles legally imported confiited of 
cotton, tin, pepper, fandal-wood, elephants’ teeth, and bees’ 
wax. The total imports from foreign European nations to 
Canton, in 1792, amounted to 200,000l. ; and their exports 
to upwards of 600,000l. Many of the imports were of Britifh 
manufa@ture. The Canton artifts are uncommonly expert 
in the imitation of European works. They repair, and-even 
make watches, copy paintings, and colour drawings, with 
great fuccefs. They fupply itrangers with coarfe filk ftock- 
ings, knit or woven at Canton, though few or none of 
them are worn by the natives. The toys made at Canton, 
and known under the name of balancers and tumblers, are 
partly filled, and their equilibrium fuftained, by quickfilver. 
‘The lapidaries of Canton, who cut diamonds, ule for that 

urpofe adamantine fpar. The amalgama of tin and quick- 
{ilver is applied, by the artifts in Canton, in making {mall 
mirrors, with glafs blown upon the fpot from broken pieces of 
that material imported whole from Europe. The fpeétacles 
ufed by the Chinefe are formed of-cryftal, which the Canton 
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artift's cut into laminw, with a kind of feel faw, formed by 
twilting two or more fine iron wires together, and tying: them 
like a bow-tring to the extremities of afmall flexible bamboo, 
The filiceous powder of the eryftal, procured by fawing, is 
received into a trough of water; and with that mixture 
the wire and groove formed in the cry ltal are often morftened. 
The powder of the eryllal, like that of the diamond, helps 
to cut and polith itfelf. Gold leaf is nfed by the Gilk or vel. 
vet weavers in their tiffues and embroideries. ‘Trinkets alfo 
are made of it at Canton, which, though not worn by the 


Chinefe, are fold in Europe as eattern ornaments. Silver is 
alfo drawn into threads, like gold, to be ufed in the filk and 
cotton manufactures. For the method ufed at Canton in 
preparing their white copper or petung, &c.; fee that 
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article. 


By the accurate obfervations of Mr. Raper, during the 
year 1774, cited by Kirwan in his “ Eftimate,”’ &c. p. 97, 
the temperature of Canton was 75° 14’.3 the flandard tem- 
perature 75° 4'.5 the greateft heat in January 66° 5/., the 
leaft 51°; the greatefl heat in Augult 89°, and the lealt 
80°. N. lat. 23° 7’ go”. E. long. 113° 2’ 15”. 

Canton, a province of China, of which the above de- 
fcribed city is the capital. See QuaNnG-ronG. 

Canton, a townthip of America, in Norfolk county, 
Maflachufetts, incorporated in 1797; being formerly the 
nerthern part of Stoughton. 

Canton, in Heraldry, is one of the nine honourable or- 
dinaries; being a fquare portion of the efcutcheon parted 
from the reft. 

It has not any fixed proportion; though regularly it 
fhould be lefs than a quarter, it is often ony a ninth part, 
and ufed as an addition, or difference, frequently to exprefs 
baftardy. The canton is fometimes placed at the right cor- 
ner, and fometimes at the left; in which latter cale, it is 
called a canton finifler. For its form, fee Plate, Heraldry. 

Canton is alfo ufed for the fpaces left between the 
branches of a crofs or faltier. 

To Canton, or difpofe of in cantonments, in French 
cantonner, in the Military Art, is to diltribute troops in towns 
and villages as contiguous to one another and as nearly in 
the fame line as poffible, and in fuch a manner as to command 
the avenues to the fame, and to front the diftriét of country 
the enemy is in, or the towns, villages, polts, or politions, 
he may occupy or poffefs himfelf of. Troops are fometimes 
cantoned after the fatigues of a fiege, that has been under- 
taken early in the {pring, that they may have fome time to 
repofe and recruit themfelves; fometimes in the midft of a 
fatiguing campaign, for the purpofe of reft and refrefhment; 
fometimes towards the clofe of a campaign, when forage is 
{canty and the weather intemperate, till fuch time as the 
enemy fhall go into winter quarters; and fometimes before 
the opening of an early campaign for the fake both of fub- 
fiftence and of convenience to a proper or eligible camp of 
exercife, which is at all times within reach of their canton- 
ments, and can be protected from them. 

The cantoning of troops is alfo a phrafe occafionally, 
though not very properly, made ufe of for the difpofing or 
diftributing of troops into winter quarters. See the article 
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In a garrifoned town or place, when there is not a fuffici- 
ency of barracks and cafemats for the troops, different dif- 
tricts of it are allotted to different regiments for the accom- 
modation of their officers and men. And fuch an allotment 
or divifion of the town, is fometimes called the cantoning of it. 

CANTONE, in Commerce, a meafure of three gallons, 
wine-meafure, at Alicant. 

CANTONED, a word ufed in ArchiteBure, when the 
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corner of a building is adorned with a pilafter, an angular co- 
lump, ruflic quoins, or any thing that projects beyond the 
naked of the wall. 

Can ronep, Cantons’, or Cantonizep, m Heraldry, 
is when the four cantons, or {paces round a crofs, or falticr, 
are filled up with any pieces.x—He bears gules, a crofs 
argent, cantoned with four fcallop fhells. 

The word is alfo ufed when there are little pieces in the 
cantons, or fpaces, of any principal figure of an efcut- 
cheon. Thus the faltier of Lenox is cantoned with four 
rofes. 

CANTONING, in Middle Age Writers, denotes the 
dividing a thing Into hundreds, or felling it by hundred 
weights, or hundreds in tale. 

CANTONMENTS, in Military Art, are a fort of tran- 
fent or temporary quarters for different purpofes, but chief- 
ly for the repofe of troops. Cantonments differ from quar- 
ters in this refpeét, that the former are feldom made ule of 
but fora fhort reft or refrefhment to an army that is much fa- 
tigued, but continues to do the fame fort of duty in them as 
in the field; whereas in the latter, duty is performed as in 
garrifoned places. 

In quarters of cantonment, the troops ought to be ar- 
ranged and difpofed of nearly in the fame manner as in order 
of battle; viz. with the cavalry on the wings and the in- 
fantry in the centre. The cantonments fhould not be very 
much feattered or extended. They ought not to exceed ten 
or twelve leagues in front, or be more than four or five in 
depth. Before you take the ficld, they fhould be a little 
contraéted, and then divided or difpofed of under the com- 
mand of five or fix of the oldeft generals. One of thefe 
fhould command the cavalry of the right wing, another that 
of the left, and the reft the infantry in the centre. By fuch 
a divifion or difpofition, all orders from the commander in 
chief will be the more expeditioufly executed, and the troops 
will with greater eafe form their columns when they are going 
to take the field. 

CANTOR, in Entomology, a fpecies of CrramByx, 
found in China. The thorax is unarmed, cinereous, with 
black dots: wing-cafes pale, teflaceous ; bidentated at the 
tip, and cinereous with black fpots. Fabricius.—Obf. 
This is of the middle fize, and villofe. 

Cantor, Lat. a finger, a chanter. In the Lutheran 
church, the cantor is the coryphaus of the pfalmody. In 
mott parts of Germany, where the proteitant religion 3s efta- 
blifhed, each parifh has a cantor to teach finging, and to 
dire&t the chorus. 

Though cantor is a general appellation for a finger, it 1s 
sya particular manner applied, in this country, to the per- 
{fon who has the direétion of finging the pfalms and hymns 
in parifh churches. He is precentor, or leader of the pfalm, 
which he likewife ends, by finging the laft word of ever 
line ; fo that he may be called the alpha and omega of facred 
fong. 

‘The cantor, who is likewife frequently fchoolmaiter, 
belides having a good voice, fhould neceflarily underftand 
counterpoint ; if not ina high degree, at leaft fufficiently to 
correét {uch errors as may have crept into compofitions, 
through the ignorance or careleffnefs of tranfcribers. He 
fhould likewife be able to make an accurate {core, and from 
the {core to figure the bafe, in fuch a manner as to include 
all the accidents of modulation. ‘“ Without thefe qualifica- 
tions,”’ fays M. Walther, in his Mufical Lexicon, ‘‘ asa 
German organift is not gifted with univerfal knowledge, no 
perfeét harmony can be hoped.” ‘ 

"Inthe market towns and villages of Thuringia, in Saxony, 
where two perfons are ufually employed in a {chool, he who 
directs the mufic ia the choir, or leads the pfalm ox chorus, 
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is called rector or fchoolmafter, and the organiftis common 
ly cantor, - 
CANTRED, or Cantrer, denotes a diftri@ or divifion 
of an hundred towns or villages. The word is Britith 
compounded of cant, hundred, and ¢rev, or tref, town oe 
village. pee 
Wales, with regard to its leffer divifions, feems to have 
been originally divided into ‘‘ bods,” * trevs,’’ and “ caers.’’ 
Lhe * bod” is fuppofed to have been the manfion-houfe of 
a chieftain on his firft fettlement in the country ; the lands 
which he afligned for the maintenance of his dependants in 
the increafing colony were called a ‘trev;’’ and the inclofure 
of fuch lands for defence or convenience, formed either of 
wood or ftone, might have been denominated a * caer,’’ 
An afflemblage of feveral ** bods,”’ formed a * trev”’ or tan. 
fhip; and a hundred of thefe “ trevs” conftituted a “ can- 
trev.”? For the more eafy and regular difpatch of bufinefs 
a **cantrev’”? was divided into two or more * commots ” 
each of which confifting of a certain number of « béds” 
and ‘¢ trevs”” tormed a diflinét precinét, and was confidered 
as a lordfhip, poffeffing a feparate court and jurifdi@ion 
Anglefey, in particular, was divided into three ¢ cantrevs” 
or ‘‘ cantreds,’’? which are each fubdivided into fix **com- 
mots’’ or ** commotes,’’ each ‘* commote’’ containing about 
fixty ‘‘ trevs’” or townfhips. The general partition of - 
Wales into ‘ cantrevs’’ and ‘ commots’’ is very ancient 
Row. Mosat, Ant. Eff. § x. p. 110, &c. d 
NTU, in Geography, a town of Italy, i i ° 
5 miles S.S.E. of Gone ‘+ avece Seeanae 
CANTUA, in Botany, (the Peruvian name) Lam. Enc. 
vol. 1. p. 603. IIluft. 303. Wild. 324. Jufl. 136. Vent. 
vol. ii, 401. Clafs and order, fentandria monogynia. Nat 
ord. Polemonia, Juff. Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth one leafed, 
tubular, rather fhort, permanent, five, fometimes three-cleft 4 
{egments acutely egg-fhaped, nearly eqnal. Cor. monope- 
talous, funnel-fhaped; tube cylindrical, longer than the 
calyx ; border nearly equal, erect, but a little fpreading 
five-lobed ; lobes fhort, cbtufe. Stam. Filaments five equal, 
-inferted into the tube of the corolla; anthers egg-thaped 
{mall, verfatile. Pi/?. Germ fuperior, oblong-egg-thaped ; 
Style thread-fhaped, about the length of the ftamens ; ftigma 
trifid. Peric. Captale oblong-egg-fhaped, cloathed at its bafe 
with the calyx, three-celled, three-valved, opening at the top ; 
valves oppofite to the partitions. Seeds numerous, ege- 
fhaped, winged, affixed to a central, triangular receptacle. 
‘EW. Ch. Corolla monopetalous, funnel-fhaped. Stamens 
with equal filaments. Capfules three-celled. Seeds winged 
Nearly allied to Bignonia. “Sy 
Sp. 1. C. pyrifoliay Tuam. Ill. Pl. 105. fg. 1. Flowers 
terminal; itamens longer than the corolla; leaves egg- 
fhaped, petioled, entire, f{mooth.”? Willd. A fhrub, cde, ; 
allits parts. Branches woody, thick, ftiff, marked with 
fcattered tubercles or knots. Leaves an inch and a half 
long, and near an inch broad; alternate; petioles fhort 
proceeding from the tubercles. V/owers peduncled, in ter. 
minal racemes; calyx often three-cleft, and divided more 
deeply on one fide. Found in Peru by Jofeph de Juffieu. 
2. C. buxifolia, Lam. Ill. pl. 106. fig.2.  * Flowers ter- 
minal; ftamens fhorter than the corolla; leaves oblong 
nearly feffile, entire, pubefcent beneath.’’ Willd. A fhrub. 
Branches woody, rather cylindrical, pubefcent towards their 
fummit. eaves {mall, about fix lines long, and little more 
than two broad, alternate or fafciculated, lanceolate-egga 
fhaped, entire. Flowers large, peduncled, upright ; pedun- 
cles and calyx pubefcent; corolla tubular, an inch and half 
long. Found in Peru by Jofeph de Juffien. 3. C. Hoit 
xia, Willd. (Hoitzia mexicana; Lam. Encye. Jud) 
* Flowers aaillary ; flamens longer than the corolla ; leaves 


egg- 
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egg-thaped, feffile, toothed.”” Willd. Stem a little firubby ; 


branches flender, cylindrical, pubefeent, efpecially near their 
fummit, Jcaves alternate, entire near their bafe, a little 
nerved underneath. //owers of a fine red colour, folitary, 
nearly feflile, on the upper part of the branches ;' fegments 
of the calyx acute: bractes fix, lanceolate, a little longer 
than the calyx, and furrounding it in the form of an exterior 
calyx, fharply toothed, and terminated by a fpinous point ; 
tube of the corolla four or five times longer than the calyx, 
flightly curved. Fruit not known. A native of Mexico. 
Willdenow juttly obferves that as it differs from Cantua only 
in its bractes, it ought not to conftitute a diltinét genus. 
4. C. pinnatifida, Lam. Ill, (c. coronopifolia, Willd. Po- 
lemonium rubrum, Lina. Sp. Pl. Ipomeza rubra, Syit. veg. 
Quamoclit pinnatum erectum, Dill. Elth. tab. 241. fg. 
312.) ‘ Flowers terminal; ftamens the length of the co- 
rolla; leaves pinnatifid.’’ Stem fomewhat fhrubby, upright, 
not milky. ‘Tube of the ca/yx (hort ; fegment of its border 
awl-fhaped, longer than the tube. Stamens inferted into the 
middle of the tube of the corolla without valves. A native 
of fandy foil in Carolina. Four other fpecies are figured 
by Ruiz and Pavon in the Flora Peruvienfis, and three more 
by Cavanilles in his Icones Plantarum. 

CANTWELL, Awprew, in Biography, born at Tip- 
perary in Ireland, but lived principally in Paris, where he was 
made door in medicine in 1742. The fame year he pub- 
lifhed a tranflation into French of the account of Mrs, Ste- 
phens’ medicine for diffolving the ftone in the bladder ; and 
in 1746 an account of fir Hans Sloane’s medicines for dif- 
eafes of the eyes; alfo fome fevere ftriGtures on the practice 
of propagating the {mall pox by inoculation ; and in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfa@tions, London, N° 453, an account of a 
double child, a boy. He died at Paris, July 11, 1764. 
Haller. Bib. Anat. Eloy Dict. Hitt. 

CANTY Bay, in Geography, fometimes called New bay, 
lies on the coaft of Java in the Eaft Indies, and is formed by 
an ifland of the fame name. It furnifhes the beft accommo- 
dation for wooding and watering in thefe feas. 

CANTYRE. See Krnryre. 

CANVAS, or Canvass, in Commerce, a coarfe fort of 
linen or hempen cloth, ufually woven open, and regularly, 
in little fquares ; ferving for divers domeitic purpotes, aud 
efpecially for the ground of tapeltry work and painting. 

Wre have divers forts and denominations of canvas, moft 
of them imported from abroad; as Dutch, Barras, and 
Heffian canvas; packing canvas; guttings and fpruce 
canvas; poledavics, ebbing, or Queenfbrough canvas ; 
working canvas, for botts or cufhions, narrow, broad, and 
broadeit. 

Canvas alfo is the cloth on which painters ufually draw 
their pictures ; the canvas being {moothed over with a flick- 
ftone, then fized, and afterwards whited over, makes what 
the painters call their primed cloth, on which they draw their 
firft {ketches with a coal or chalk, and afterwards finifh with 
colours. 

Canvas is alfo a name fometimes given to fail cloth. _ 

Canvas-bags, in the Military Art, contain about a cubic 
foot of earth or fand, with which they are filled, Their ule 
is to raife a parapet in hafte, or to repair one when beaten 
down. See Sacks of earth. 

Canvas is alfo ufed among the French, for the model or 
firt words, whereon an air, or piece of mufic, is compof- 
ed, and given to a poet to regulate and finifh. The canvas 
of a fong contains certain notes of the compofer, which 
fhew the poet the meafure of the verfes he is to make. 
Thus Du Lot fays, he has canvas for ten fonnets againit 
the Muses. | 
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CANUCCIS, in Ancient Geography, the {tation of a Ros 


man colony in Africa, planted there by Augultus, about 7 
miles W. from Jol; the Gunugi of Ptolemy, and Gunagus 
of the Itinerary, and correlponding to the Lrefk of the Al- 
geriness See Brus. 

CANVEY, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the mouth of 
the Thames, near the coalt of Efex, about 5 miles long and 
2 wide; high tides often overflow the lowelt parts of it: 5 
miles N.W, from the Nore. 

CANULA. See Cannura. 

CANUS, in Zoology, a South American fpecies of Co- 
LuBER, diltinguithed by having 188 abdominal plates, and 
70 caudal feales. Linn. Muf. ad. Fr. 

This {nake is defcribed by Boddaert as being of a hoary 
colour, with large whitith {pots difpofed ferrately, with a 
fnowy white fpot between each. The fnout is obtufe and 
rounded ; head imbricated with feales. It is conceived that 
this fpecies ought to be confidered as a connecting link be 
tween the two genera Boa and Coluber. 

CANUSIUM. See Canosa. 

CANUTE, furnamed “ the Great,’ in Biography, king 
of Denmark and England, fucceeded his father Sweyn in the 
firit kingdom, about the year 1014 ; and commenced his reign 
with the invafion of England and Norway, both which king- 
doms had revolted from bis father. England, however, was 
his principal object ; and as the Englith had recalled Ethelred 
their king, who had abdicated the throne, he was not unap- 
prehenfive that this event might lead to an attempt for ren- 
dering him independent ef the crown of Denmark. Ac- 
cordingly he prepared for an invation of the kingdom, and 
foon appeared with a fleet off the eaftern coaft, which he ra- 
vaged with mercilefs fury ; putting afhore all the Englifh 
hottages at Sandwich, after having cut off their hands and 
nofes. His abfence, however, had afforded Olaus king of 
Norway an opportunity of invading his kingdom, and he was 
under a neceflity of returning home in order to check his 
progrefs. ‘This enterprife having been completely accom- 
plifhed, he refumed his attack on England, and made great 
depredations on the fouthern coaft, where an army was af- 
fembled againit him, under the command of prince Edmund 
and duke Edric, the fon-in-law of Ethelred, who was a noto- 
nioustraitor. Edric {till continued his perfidious machinations; 
and after endeavouring in vain to get the prince into his pow- 
er, he found means to difperfe the army ; and he then openly 
deferted to Canute with 40 veffels. When prince Edmund, 
called ‘‘Ironfide,’’ fucceeded his father Ethelred, he contend- 
ed gallantly againit_ Canute and his confederates ;_ but after 
the lofs of two battles, occafioned chiefly by the falfchood 
and treachery of Edric, he was obliged to acquiefce in a 
treaty, which divided the kingdom between him and Canute. 
The latter referved to himfelf the northern divifion, confiftin 
of Mercia, Ealt Anglia, and Northumberland, which he had 
entirely fubdued ; and the. fouthern parts were referved for 
Edmund. ‘his prince furvived the treaty about a méath ; 
and his murder, by the accomplices of Edric, made way fo: 
the fucceffion of Canute to the crown of England, A.D. 
1017. sigainft his valour and activity and the ftrong force 
which he commanded, the two fons of Edmund could make 
but-an ineffectual refiftance; however, Canute, before he 
feized the dominions of the young princes, fummoned a ge- 
neral aflembly of the ftates in order to fecure to himfelf the 
fucceffion of the kingdom. In order to maintain the unmo- 
lefted poffeffion of the throne, he gratified fome of the nobility 
with extenfive governments and jurifdi€tion, and others, on 
whofe fidelity he could not rely, he put to death. Among the 
latter was the perfidious Edric. His Danith followers were 
liberally recompenfed by means of the heavy taxes which 
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were laid on the people, and particularly on the inhabitants of 
London, who were thus retaliated for their affeétion to Ed- 
mund and their refiftance to the Danifh power in two obftinate 
fieges. In one of thefe fleges he diverted the courfe of the 
Thames, and thus by a new channel brought his fhips above 
London-brid:re. Canute, having by the concurrence of 
art and power eftablithed himfelf upon the throne, deter- 
mined, with the foundett policy, to reconcile his Englith fub- 
jes to the Danifh yoke, by the jultice and impartiality of 
his adminiftration. Accordingly, he fent back to Denmark 
as many of his followers as he could fpare; he reltored the 
Saxon cuftoms in a general affembly of the {tates ; he made 
no diltin@ion between the Danes and Englifh in the dittri- 
bution of jultice ; and he took care by a {tri execution of 
law, to proteét the lives and property of all his people. In 
procefs of time the Danes were gradually incorporated with 
his new fubjeéts. Tor the greater Security of his govern- 
ment he contrived to remove the two fons of Edmund to 
Hungary ; and, to conciliate the Normans, who efpoufed the 
caufe of Alfred and Edward, the fons of Ethelred, he mar- 
ried Emma, the mother of thefe princes and the fifter of 
Richard, Duke of Normandy. 

Canute, having fettled his power in England beyond the 
danger of a revolution, made a voyage to Denmark, for the 
purpofe of refifling the attacks of Of{mund, king of Sweden ; 
and in this expedition he was accompanied by a great body 
of the Englifh, under the command of the earl Godwin. 
The earl, by his fkill and valour, contributed to the total 
difcomfiture of the Swedifh army, and fo effectually recom- 
mended himfelf to Canute, as not only to obtain his daughter 
in marriage, but to lay the foundation of that immenfe 
fortune which afterwards accrued to his family. Canute, 
availing himfelf of this advantage, paffed with fuch celerity 
to Schonen, that he furprifed, defeated, and flew in battle 
the king of Sweden. In another voyage, which he made 
afterwards to Denmark, he attacked Norway, and expelling 
the juft, but unwarlike Olaus, kept pofleffion of his kingdom 
till the death of that prince. Canute was now one of the 
mott powerful fovereigns in Europe ; extending his empire 
over Denmark, Norway, and England, and having rendered 
Sweden tributary. But neither the elevation of his rank, nor 
the extent of his dominion, could bound the grafp of his 
capacious and afpiring mind. Experience taught him the 
unfatisfa@ory nature of all terreftrial enjoyments; and he 
began to direét his views towards that future exiftence, 
which it is fo natural for the human mind, whether fatiated 
by profperity or difgufted with adverfity, to make the ob- 
ject of its attention. The fpirit of the age in which he 
lived, however, gave a ale direétion to his devotion; and 
inftead of making compenfation to thofe whom he had in- 
jured by his former aéts of violence, he employed himfelf 
entirely in thofe exercifes of piety, which the monks repre- 
fented as the moft meritorious. He built churches, en- 
dowed monatteries, enriched ecclefiaftics, and beftowed re- 
venues for the fupport of chantries, in various places, where 
he appointed prayers to be faid for the fouls of thofe who 
had there fallen in battle againft him, He even undertook 
a pilgrimage to Rome, where he refided a confiderable time, 
and where he obtained from the pope fome privileges for the 
Englith {chools ereGted in that capital, and exemptions 
from thofe impofitions and tolls which the Englifh pilgrims 
had been accuftomed to pay in the countries through which 
they pafled. It is natural to imagine that a fovereign, fo 
profperous and powerful, fhould meet with adulation from 
his courtiers. A fingular, but well known, inftance of this 
kind occurs in the cafe of Canute. Some of his flatterers, 
when they were one day exprefling their admiration of his 
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grandeur and dominion, faid to him, that nothing was be- 
yond the reach of his power: upon which the monarch, it 
18 faid, ordered his chair to be fet on the fea-fhore, while the 
tide was rifing ; and as the waters approached, he com- 
manded them to retire, and to obey the voice of him who 
was lord of the ocean, He feigned to fit fome time in ex- 
petation of their fubmiffion ; but when the fea ftill advanced 
towards him, and began to wath him with its billows, he 
turned to his courtiers, and remarked to them, that every 
creature in the univerfe was feeble and impotent, and that 
power refided with one Being alone, in whofe hands were 
all the clements of nature; who could fay to the ocean, 
“ Thus far fhalt thou go, and no farther ;”? and who could 
level with his nod the moft towering piles of human pride 
and ambition. The only memorable aétion which Canute 
performed, after his return from Rome, in 1031, was an ex- 
pedition againft Malcolm, king of Scotland, who had re- 
fufed to render him homage for the county of Cumberland, 
which he held as vaffal to the crown of England. Upon 
his appearing on the frontiers with a formidable army, Mal- 
colm fubmitted, and agreed, that his grandfon and heir, 
Duncan, whom he put in poffeffion of Cumberland, fhould 
make the fubmiffions required, and that the heirs of Scot- 
land fhould always acknowledge themfelves vaffals to Eng- 
land for that province. After this enterprife Canute paffed 
four years in peace, and died at Shaftefbury, in 1035 5 leav- 
ing three fons, Sweyn, Harold, and Hardicanute, and ap- 
pointing, by his will, Harold fucceffor to the Englifh crown. 
Mod. Un. Hift. vol. xxviii. p. 429. Hume’s Hitt. of Eng- 
land, vol. i. p. 145—154. 

CANUTI Avis, in Ornithology, tringa canutus ; our coms 

mon knot is fo called by fome old writers. 
_ CANUTUS, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Trinca, known 
in this country by the name of dvot. It is a native of various 
parts of Europe, and of America. The bill is fmooth ; 
legs inclining to afh colour ; primary quill feathers ferrated ; 
outermoft tail-feathers white, and without fpots. Fn. Suec. 
Brinnich, &c. 

‘The bill of this bird is dufky afh-colour ; irides hazel ; 

lores dufky ; eye-brows and band on the wings white; 
body cinereous above, beneath white ; lower wing-coverts 
tipt with white ; chin and breaft with minute fpots; belly 
and vent with dufky lines. : 
; Can uTus, a f{pecies of Trinca, with fmooth bill; legs 
inclining to afh-colour; primary quill feathers ferrated, ex- 
terior tail feathers white and without fpots. Fn. Suec, 
Obf. This is the knot of Englifh writers, Canutus of Brif- 
fon, and Canut of Buffon. Inhabits Europe and America. 
Length nine inches; ficth excellent. 

CANY, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Seine, and chief place of a canton in the 
dittri& of Yvetot; the place contains 1432, and the canton 
12,157 inhabitants; the territory includes 127 kiliometres, 
and 23 communes. The adjacent country produces great 
quantities of cornand flax. N. lat. 49° 48’. E. long. 0° 32’. 

Cany Fork, a river of America, in the {tate of Tennef- 
fee, which is fhort and navigable, and runs N. W. into Cum- 
berland river, W. of the Salt-lick and oppofite Salt-lick 
creek, 50 miles in a ftraight line from Nafhville, 

CANYTIS, in Ancient Geography. See Catyris. 

CANZONE, an Italian lyric poem in regular ttanzas, 
for which Dante has given precepts and eftablifhed the laws. 
The canzoni of Petrarca,and the old poets feem to want vari- 
ety of meafure, and to be too long ever to have been intend- 
ed for mufic. 

CANZONETTA, is the diminutive of canzone, a fhort 
lyric poem, and always intended for mufic. 
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CANZURI, a name given by fome authors to a peculiar 
kind of camphor more elteemed than any other fort. Some 
have fuppofed it thus called from Kaneur or Chanzur, the 
name bia place where they fuppofe it to be produced, which 
feems the more probable opinion, though Sealiger rejects it. 
See Canperros. 

CAO-CHAN, in Geography, a town of Afia, in the 
kingdom of Corea ; jo miles E.S.E. of Hettin. 

CAO.CHAN.-LI, a town of Afia in Corea ; 420 miles 
FE, of Peking. 

CAOINAN, the name given to the funeral fong of the 
Trifh. Mr. Beauford (Irifh Tranf. Vol. 1V. p. 46, &c.) has 
prefented to the curious a fpecimen of this fong, with the 
words in Irifh and Englith, fet to mufical notes, with its 
full chorufes of fighs and groans, and burden of ulla lulla 
lula la. He has alfo prefixed a brief account of the modes 
of lamentation, by howls, geftures, and ceremonies, 
which have prevailed, and which {till, in a degree, prevail 
in Ireland. He fuppofes them to have been derived from 
the primeval inhabitants of Ireland, of Celtic race. Thefe, 
he fays, were a timorous and unwarlike race, as their mili- 
tary weapons, and every veftige of their cultoms and man- 
ners ftrongly indicate: their religion alfo was {piritual and 
untainted with human blood. Such a religion and fuch 
manners imply a fufceptibility of tender impreffions, and 
feminine expreflions of forrow. Accordingly, it has been 
affirmed of the Irifh, that to cry was more natural to them 
than to any other nation, and at length the Irith cry became 
proverbial. Cambrenfis, in the 12th century, informs us, 
that the Irifh then mufically expreffed their grief, or applied 
the mufical art, in which they are faid to have excelled all 
others, to the orderly celebration of funeral obfequies, by 
dividing the mourners into two bodies, each alternately 
finging their part, and the whole, at times, joining in full 
chorus. ‘This antiphonal finging is faid to have been co- 
eval with Chriftianity in this iflee See AntipHony. It 
was then the funeral elegy rofe in poetic numbers, and was 
fung in poetic accents to the found of mufical inftruments. 
After the body of the deceafed, dreffed in grave cloths, 
and ornamented with flowers, was placed on a bier, or fome 
elevated fpot, the relatives and “ Keeners’? ranged them- 
felves in two divifions, one at the head and the other at the 
feet of the corpfe. The funeral caoinan having been previ- 
oufly prepared by the bards and * croteries,’’ the chief 
bard of the head chorus began, by finging the firft ftanza 
in a low doleful tone, which was foftly accompanied by the 
harp: at the conclufion, the foot femi-chorus began the 
lamentation of ullaloo,’’ from the final note of the pre- 
ceding ftanza, in which they were anfwered by the head 
femi-chorus ; thefe both united in one general chorus. The 
chorus of the firlt ftanza being ended, the chief bard of 
the foot femi-chorus fung the fecond ftanza, the ftrain of 
which was taken from the concluding note of the preceding 
chorus ; which ended, the head femi-chorus began the fe- 
cond “ gol” or lamentation, in which they were anfwered 
by that of the foot, and then, as before, they united in the 
general full chorus. Thefe alternately were the fong and 
chorufes performed during the night: the genealogy, rank, 
poffeffions, virtues, and vices of the dead were rehearfed ; 
and various interrogations were addreffed to the deceafed. 
Each verficle of the Caoinan, it is faid, confifted only of four 
feet, and each foot was commonly of two fyllables; the 
three firft required no correfpondence, but the fourth was 
to correfpond with the terminations of the other verficles. 
This kind of -artificial metre was much cultivated by the 
Irith bards; but, on the decline of that order, the caoinan 
was aflumed by women, and became an extemporancous 
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performance, Each province was fuppofed to have different 
caoinans, and hence the Muntler ery, the Uiller ery, &e. 
which are only different imitations of the diflerent cho- 
ruffles of the fame caoinan, independent of provincial dif- 
ticlions. As the caoinan was fung extempore, and had no 
genuine eflablifhed time, each fet of ** Keeners’’ varied the 
melody according to their tale and mufical abilities, care- 
fully preferving, however, the fubje¢t or burden of the 
fong throughout, both in the vocal and tftiumental part ; 
as begun by the leading ** Keener.”? The caoinan is at 
prefent much negleétcd ; and this ancient cuftom will pro- 
bably foon ceafe ; Englith manners and the Enylith language 
fupplanting that of the aboriginal natives. At the conclu- 
fion of the “ Keenan,’’ the body was conveyed to the 
place of interment, attended by the friends and relatives of 
the deceafed, and accompanied by the cries of women, who 
at certain intervals fung the * gol’ or “ullaloo.”? In ancient 
times, after the interment, the favourite bards of the fa- 
mily, feated on the grave or fepulchre, performed the ‘* conn- 
thal” or elegy; which they repeated every new and full 
moon, for the firtt three months, and afterwards generally 
once every year, for perfons of diftinftion. The elegy was 
more regular than the ‘ keenan,’’ both in refpect to its poc- 
tical compofition and concluding cadence. ‘The families, 
both in Wales and Ireland, retained this cuftom to the 
clofe of the Jalt century, and it is frequently alluded to in 
the Irifh ballads and poetical romances. 

CAO-LIM, in Geography, a town of Afia in Corea; 600 
miles E.N.E. of Peking. N. lat. 42° 40’. E. long. 129° 
29'.—Alfo, a town of Chinefe Tartary. N. lat. 42°. E. long. 
12g? 54% 

CAO-MING, a town of China, of the fecond rank, in 
the province of Yunan. N. lat. 25° 22’. E. long. 102° 
44". 

CAO-TANG, a town of China, of the fecond rank, in 
the province of Chantong ; 200 miles S. of Peking. N. lat. 
36°+58'. .E. long.115° 54’. 

CAO-TCHIN, a town of China, of the third rank, in 
the province of Pet-cheli; 15 miles E.S.E. from Tching- 
ting. 

CAG-Y, a town of China, of the third rank, in the pro- 
vince of Pet-cheli; 30 miles S. of Tching. 

CAO-YAM, atown of China, of the third rank, in the 
province of Pet-cheli; 12 miles S. of Gan. 

CAO-YANG, a town of Afia, in the kingdom of Co- 
rea; 7 miles N.W. of King-kitafo. 

CAO-YUEN, a town of China, of the third rank, in 
the province of Chang-tong ; 42 miles N.W, of Tchin- 
tcheou. 

CAORLO, a town of Italy, on an ifland of the fame 
name, in the gulf of Venice, near the coalt of Friuli; the 
fee of a bithop, fuffragan of Venice. N. iat. 45° 54’. E. 
long. 12° 44’. | 

CAOUANNA, in Zoology, Caouanne of Ray; tefludo 
caretta of modern naturalifts, and logger-head turtle of 
Catefby. The fleth of this fpecies is highly rancid, harfh, 
tough, and ftringy. See Testupo Caretta. 

CAOUKE, in the Turki/h Dre/s, a high ftiff turban, 
worn by the odabafhees, or heads of the chambers of janiza- 
ries, when they go in proceffion. 

CAOUTCHOUC, L£laflic Gum, in Chemifiry. This fin- 
gular vegetable fubftance was firft brought to Europe from 
South’ America, about the beginning of the laft century. No- 
thing however was known concerning its natural hiftory till a 
memoir was prefented in 1736 to the French academy by Con- 
damine, in which it is ftated, that there grows in the province 


of Efmeraldasin Brafil, atree called by the natives “ rg 
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from the bark of which, when wounded, there flows a milky 
juice, which by expofure to the air, is converted into caout- 
chouc. Some time after, the fame tree was found in Cay- 
enne by M. Freneau ; and it appears from later refearches, 
that this fingularly elaftic fubftance is procured from at leaft 
two trecs natives of South America: of thefe, the one is 
called by botaniits havea caontchouc, and the other, jatro- 
pha elaftica. ‘Ihe American caoutchouc is ufually brought 
to Europe in the form of globular narrow necked bottles, 
about a fourth of an inch thick, and capable of holding 
from half a pint to a quart or more. They are formed up- 
on moulds of unburnt clay, pieces of which are often found 
adhering to the infide. In its native country it is fabricated 
by the inhabitants into veffels for containing water and other 
liquids, and on account of its inflammability, it is ufed at 
Cayenne for torches. 

In the Afiatic refearches is an account by Mr. Howifon, 
furgeon at Pulo Penang, of a fubftance exhibiting all the 
properties of caoutchouc, procured from the juice of a 
climbing plant, the urceola elaftica, a native of that {mall 
ifland, and the neighbouring coaft of Sumatra. If one of 
the thicker and clder ftems of this plant is cut into, a white 
juice oozes out, of the confiftence of cream, and flightly 
pungent to the tafte. By expofure for a fhort time to the 
aétion of the air, or {til more expeditioufly by the addition 
of a few drops of. acid, a decompotition takes place; the 
homogeneous thick cream-hke juice, feparates into a thin 
whitifh liquor, refembling whey, and the caoutchouc con- 
cretes into a clot or curd, covered fuperficialiy with a thin 
coating of a butyraceotis fubftance. If the juice as foon as 
fecreted is carefully excluded from the air, it may be pre- 
ferved for fome weeks without any material change, but at 
length the caoutchouc feparates from the watery part in the 
{ame manner, though not fo perfeétly as it does by free ex- 
pofure to the air. The proportion of caoutchouc contained 
in the juice by the oldeft ftems, is nearly equal to two thirds 
of its weight; the juice from the younger trees 1s much 
more fluid, and contains a confiderably fmaller proportion 
of this fubftance. 

According to the experiments of Mr. Howifon, cloth of 
all kinds may be made impenetrable to water by impregnat- 
ing it with the frefh juice of the urceola; and the pieces 
thus prépared are molt effectually and expeditioufly joined 
together by moiftening the edges with the entire juice, or 
even the more watery part, and then bringing them in con- 
tact with each other. Boots, gloves, &c. made of this 
impervious cloth are preferable even to thofe formed of pure 
caoutchouc, as they are more durable and retain their fhape 
better. If a fufficient quantity of this juice could be ob- 
tained, it might no doubt be applied to a vait variety of im- 
portant purpofes. 

The colour of frefh caoutchouc is yellowifh white, but by 
expofure to the air it becomes of a fmoak grey.. American 
caoutchouc, in the {tate in which it is brought to Europe, 
being formed of a multitude of extremely thin layers, each 
of which is expofed to the air for fome time in order to dry 
before the next is laid on, is of a yellowifh {moak-grey co- 
Jour throughout, but maffes of Eait Indian caoutchouc being 
formed more expeditioufly, are dark-coloured only on the 
outfide; when cut into, they are of a very light brown, 
which however foon deepens by the aétion of the air. 
Caoutchouc is perfeily taitelefs, and has little or no fmell, 
except when it 1s warmed ; it then gives out a faint peculiar 
odour. The-elafticity of this fubftance is very remarkable, 
and indeed is one of its moft charaéteriftic properties. Slips 
of caoutchouc when foftened by immerfion for a few mi- 
nutes in boiling water, may be drawn out to feven or eight 
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times their original length, and will afterwards refume very 
nearly their former dimenfions. During its extenfion, a very 
fenfible warmth is produced, as may be perceived if the piece 
is held between the lips; and onthe contrary, when it is al- 
lowed to contraé, a decreafe of temperature will immedi- 
ately take place. By fucceflive extentions and contractions, 
efpecially in cold water, its elalticity is much impaired ; But 
if in this ftate it is immerfed for a time in hot water, it re- 
abforbs the caloric which it had loft, returns to its original 
fize, and recovers its primitive elallicity. At the tempera- 
ture of about 40° Fah. caoutchouc begins to grow rigid, its 
colour becomes much lighter, and it is nearly opaque, and 
as the cold increafes, it becomes {till more ftiff and harder. 
‘Thefe changes, however, depend merely on temperature, 
for a piece of hard frozen caoutchouc again refumes its elaf- 
ticity on being warmed. The frefh cut furfaces of this fub- 
ftance will unite together by fimple contaét, and by a proper 
degree of preflure, may be brought fo completely in union 
as to be no more liable to feparate in this part than in any 
other. Its fp. gr. according to Briffon is 0.933. It un- 
dergoes no alteration by the eétion of the air at the common 
temperature. When boiled for a long time in water it com- 
municates to this fluid a peculiar {mell and flavour, and is fo 
far foftened by it, that two pieces thus treated, and after- 
wards ftrongly prefled, will form a permanent adhefion to 
each other. 

When heated to a temperature nearly equal to that of 
melting lead, caoutchouc runs into a black vifcid fluid of the 
conlittence of tar, which does not concrete on cooling, nei- 
ther does it dry by long expofure to the air. When held 
toa candle it readily takes fre, and burns with a copious 
white flame, and a large quantity of dark coloured fmoak, 
exhaling at the fame time a peculiar, but not unpleafant 
odour: from its {moak a confiderable quantity of very fine 
lamp-black may be collected. In dry diftillation it gives out 
ammonia and carbonated hydrogen. 

Concentrated fulphuric acid, when heated, as with great 
energy on caoutchouc, reducing it to a black friable carbo- 
naceous fubftance, the acid at the fame’ time being in part 
decompofed, and fulphureous acid being produced. When 
treated with nitric acid, azotic gas and carbonic and pruf- 
fic acid are difengaged, oxalic acid is left in folution, and 
the refidue is converted into a yellow friable mafs. By di- 
geftion in oxymariatic acid the colour of caoutchouc is dif- 
charged, it becomes opaque, indurated, and wrinkled, like 
tanned leather, but appears to undergo no other change. 
Similar effects are produced, though more flowly, by muri- 
atic acid. 

Ammoniacal gas, according to Dr. Thomfon, is abforbed 
by caoutchouc, and converts it into a foft, glutinous, and 
inclaftic fubflance. The fame able chemift alfo ftates, that 
the cauftic fixed alkalies are capable of combining with, and 
diffolving it. Caoutchouc is alfo foluble with eafe at a 
boiling heat in the expreffed vegetable oils, in wax, butter, 
and animal oil, forming vifcid inelaitic compounds. Alco- 
hol appears not to have the {malleit aGion on it cither cold 
or hot. 

ReGtified oil of turpentine, at the common temperature; 
a€is without difficulty on caoutchouc, firft rendering it 
tranfparent, and enlarging its bulk confiderably, and in the 
courfe of a few days, effecting a complete folution. This 
compound is of the conliilence of drying oil, and when 
{pread thin on wood, it forms a varnifh which however is a 
long time in becoming quite dry. When mixed with a fo- 
lution of wax in boiled linfeed oil, it compofes an elattic var- 
nifh which is ufed for covering balloons. 

The only menftrua for this fubftance, from which it « 

can 
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tan be feparated again unaltered, are ether, naphtha, and 
jeput oil, 

wt ne folubility of caoutchoue in ether was firll difcovered 
by Macqner, a cireumltance which from its frequent failure 
in the hands of other chemills, was very grenerally called in 
quettion, till Cavallo cleared up the difficulty by thowing 
the neceffity of employing wathed ether for this purpofe, If 
rectified fulphoric ether is fhaken in a vial with fome pure 
water, it diflolves about a tenth of its weight of this latter 
fubflance, and in this Mate is capable of effecting a complete 
and {peedy folution of caoutchouc. he folution is of a light 
brown colour, and when faturated, is confiderably vitcic. 
A drop of it let fall into a cup of water immediately extends 
itfelf over the whole furface; and the ether being partly ab- 
forbed by the water, and partly evaporated, the water is 
found covered with an extremely thin film of caoutchouc, 
poflefling its elatticity, and all its other charaéterillic pro 
perties. A fimilar effect takes place when cloth of any kind 
is foaked in the folution, or any hard furface is {meared over 
with it; on expofure to the air the ether is rapidly evapo- 
rated, and the caoutchouc which it was combined with is 
left behind. ‘The affinity of this folution for caoutchouc is 
very great: if the edges of two pieces of caoutchouc are 
dipped in it and immediately brought in clofe conta& with 
‘each other, as foon as the cther is evaporated, they will be 
found to be perfectly united. 

There are two circumftances which muft always prevent 
the extenfive ufe of the ethereous folution of caoutchove, 
admirably qualified as it is in other refpeéts for many ufeful 
purpoles ; thefe are, firfl, its expenfivenefs, and fecondly, 
the extraordinary rapidity with which the ether evaporates ; 
‘thus rendering it impoflible to lay an even coating of this 
varnifh on any furface, and clogging up the brufhes by which 
it is applied. In order to form tubes or catheters of this 
fubftance, the beft method is to cut a bottle of caoutchouc 
in a long fingle flip, and foak it for half an hour or an hour 
fin ether: by this means it will become foft and tenacious, 
‘and if wound dextetoufly ona greafed mould, bringing the 
edges in conta with each other at every turn, and giving 
‘the whole a moderate and equal preflure by binding it with 
a tape wound in the fame direétion as the caoutchouc, a very 
effectual union will be ‘produced ; after a day or two, the 
tape may be taken off and the cylinder of caoutchouc may 
be rendered {till more perfe&t by pouring alittle of the ethe- 
rous folution into a glafs tube clofed at one end, the dia- 
‘meter of which is a little larger than that of the cylinder of 
caoutchouc; which being introduced into the tube, will 
force the folution to the top of the veffel. Let the whole 
of the apparatus be then placed im boiling water; the ether 
will be evaporated, anda fmooth and uniform coating of 
newly depofited caoutchouc will remain upon the cylinder. 

Petroleum when rectified by gentle diftillation, affords a 
eolourlefs liquid not to be diltinguifhed from the pureft 
naphtha, and this, according to Fabbroni, has the property 
-of diffolving one feventieth of its weight of caoutchouc, and 
of depofiting it again unaltered by {pontaneous evaporation. 
It does not appear, however, that this menftruum has been 
much employed. 

The folubility of caoutchouc in cajeput oil was firft no- 
ticed by Dr. Roxburgh. This-is-an. effential oil procured 
in India, by diflilation, from the leaves of the Melaleuca 
Leucadendron. Vhe folution is very thick and glutinous ; 
and is decompofable by alcohol, this latter uniting with the 
effential oil and leaving the caoutchouc floating on the liquor 
in a foft femifluid ftate. This on being wathed with alcohol, 
and expofed to the air, becomes as' firm and elaftic as before 
it was diffolved ;. while in the intermediate flate. between 
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fluid and firm, it may be drawn out into long tranfparent 
threads, refembling in the polith of their furface, the fibres 
of the tendons of animals, and fo extremely elaftic, that 
when broken, each end immediately returns to its refpeétive 
mafs. Through all thefe flages the leatt preflure with the 
finger and thumb is capable of unitings different portions as 
completely as if they had never been feparated, and thet 
without any clamminefs or tlic king fo the fingers, 

The ufes to which caoutchouc has been hitherto applied, 
are the following. It is chiefly ufed for rubbing out black- 
lead-pencil marks from paper, whence its vulgar name Ii 
dian rubber: it-isof value to the chemilt as a material for 
flexible tubes to gazometers and other apparatus; the fur= 
geon is indebted to it for flexible fyringes and catheters ; 
and finally it enters as an ellential ingredient into the com- 
polition of the belt varnith for balloons. 

Caoutrcnouc Vine, in Botany, a {pecies of Urevola, 
which fee. 

CAP, a garment ferving to cover the head, and 
nearly of its figure. 

The era of caps and. hats is referred to the year 14495 
the firlt feen in thefe parts of the world being at the entry 
of Charles VII. into Rouen; from that time they began, 
by little and little, to take place of the hoods or chaperoons, 
that had been ufed till that period. M. le Gendre, indeed, 
goes farther back ; they began, fays he, under Charles V. 
to let fall the angles of the hood upon the fhoulders, and to 
cover the head with a cap, or bonnet: when this cap was 
of velvet, they called it mortier : when of wool, fimp\y Zon- 
net: the firft was laced, the latter had no ornament, befides 
two horns, raifed to a moderate height, one of which ferved 
in covering and uncovering. None but kings, princes, and 
knights, were allowed the ufe of the mortier. 

The cap was the head-drefs of the clergy and graduates, 
Pafquier fays, that it was anciently a part of the hood worn 
by the people of the robe; the skirts whereof being cut off, 
as an incumbrance, left the round cap an eafy commodious 
cover for the head; which round cap being afterwards af- 
fumed by the people, thofe of the gown changed it for a 
{quare one, firit invented by a Frenchman, called Patrouillet ; 
he adds, that the giving of the cap to the ftudents in the 
univerfities, was to denote, that they had acquired full li- 
berty, and were no longer fubje& to the rod of their fupe- 
riors ; in imitation of the ancient Romans, who gave a pileus, 
or cap, to their flaves, in the ceremony of making them free : 
whence the proverb, Vocare fervos ad pileam. Hence alfo 
on medals, the cap is the fymbol of liberty, whom they re- 
prefent holding a cap in her right hand, by the point. 
When this cap was expofed to the view of the people, on 
the top of a fpear, as in the cafe of the confpiracy which 
had occafioned the death of Czfar, it was intended asa pub- 
lic invitation to the people, to embrace the liberty that was of- 
fered to them by the dcftru€ion of their tyrant. This 
thought of the confpirators on occafion of this event, was not 
new; for Saturninus, in his fedition, when he had pofleffed 
himfelf of the Capitol, exalted a cap en the top of a fpear, 
as a token of liberty to all the flaves, who would join with 
him ; and though Marius, in his fixth confulfhip, deftroyed 
him for that aét, by a decree of the fenate, yet he himfelf 
ufed the fame expedient afterwards to invite the flaves to 
take arms with him againft Sylla, who was-marching with 
his army into the city to attack him. Val. Max. viii. 6. 

The Romans were many ages without-any regular covers 
ing for the head: when either the rain or fun was trouble-- 
fome, the lappet of the gown was thrown over the head ; 
and hence it is that all the ancient ftatues appear bareheaded, 
excepting fometimes.a wreath, or the like. And the fame 
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ufage obtained among the Greeks, where, at leaft during 
the heroic age, no caps were known. The forts of caps or 
covers of the head in ufe among the Romans on divers occa- 
fions, where the pitra, pileus, cucullus, galerus, and palliolum, 
the differences between which are often confounded by an- 
cient as well as modern writers. 

The French clergy wear a fhallow kind of cap, called 
Catotre, which only covers the top of the head, made of 
leather, fattin, worfted, or other ftuff. The red cap isa 
mark of dignity allowed only to thofe who are raifed to the 


cardinalate. ‘Lhe fecular clergy are diftinguifhed by black 
leathern caps, the regplars by knit and wortted ones. 

The Chinefe have not the ufe of the hat, like us; but 
wear a cap of a peculiar ftruéture, which the laws of civility 
will not allow them to put off: it is different for the different 
feafous of the year; that ufed in fummer, is in form of a 
cone, ending at top ina point. It is made of a very beau- 


tifvl kind of mat, much valued in that country, and lined 
with fattin : to this is added, at top, a large lock of red filk, 
which falls all round as low as the bottom ; fo that, in walk- 
, the filk flu€&tuating regularly on all fides, makes a 
graceful appearance : fometimes, inflead of filk, they ufe a 
kind of bright red hair, the luttre whereof no weather ef- 
faces. In winter they wear a plufh cap, bordered with 
martlet’s, or fox’s fkin; as to the reft, lke thofe for the 
fummer. Nothing can be neater than thefe caps ; they are 
frequently fold for eight or ten crowns ; but they are fo 
fhort that the ears are expofed. 

he cap or bonnet is a mark or ornament of certain 
charaéers : thus churchmen, and the members of univerfities, 
ftudents in law, phyfic, &c. as well as graduates, wear 
«* fquare caps.’? In moft univerlities, doctors are diftin- 
guilhed by peculiar caps, given them in affuming the doc- 
torate. Wickliffe calls the canons of his time difurcati, from 
their caps. Pafquier obferves, that in his time, the caps 
worn by the churchmen, &c. were called ‘ {quare caps,”’ 
though, in effect, they were round yellow caps. 

The cap is fometimes alfo ufed as a mark of infamy: in 
Italy the Jews are diftinguifhed by a yellow cap; at Lucca 
by an orange one. In France, thofe who had been bank- 
rupts were obliged ever after to wear a green cap, to pre- 
vent people from being impofed on in any future commerce. 
By feveral arrets in 1584, 1622, 1625, 1688, it was de- 
creed, that if they were at amy time found without their 
green cap, their protection fhould be null, and their creditors 
impowered to cait them into prifon: but the practice is not 
now continued. 

Cap of maintenance, or Cap of jrate, one of the regalia or 
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ornaments of {tate belonging to the kings of England, be- . 


fore whom it was carried at the coronation and other great 
{olemnities ; and alfo of the mayors of feveral cities in Eng- 
land. Iltis of crimfon velvet faced up ermine, with two 
points turned to the back; and was formerly efteemed a 
badge and fymbol of dignity, and fuitable to a prince 
of the blood, being worn by king Edward ITT. and fucceed- 
ing kings of England down to Edward VI.; but of late it 
hath been granted to private families. It is frequently to 
be met with above the helmet, inflead of a wreath, under 
gentlemen’s creits. 

Cap of agun, isa piece of lead which is put over the 
touch-hole of a gun, to keep the priming from being wafted 
or fpilt. ‘ 

Cap, in a /hip, is a fquare piece of timber, put over the 
head, or upper end of a malt, having a round hole to re- 
ceive the malt By thefe caps, the top-matts, and top-gal- 
lant-matts, are, kept fteady and firm in the treffel-trees, where 
their feet ftand ; as thofe of the lower-mafts do in their fleps. 
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Or, a cap is a thick block of elm-timber, with two holes 
perpendicularly to its length and breadth, and parallel to its 
thicknefs, (the foremoft hole being round, and the after 
one {quare), ufed to confine two mafts together, when one 
is erected at the head of the other to lengthen it. The main 
and foremalt caps of large fhips are of elm, and made of two 
pieces coaked or douled together in the middle ; and others 
are of one folid piece. The main cap, in length, is to be 
four times the diameter of the top-maft, with the addition 
of three inches; the breadth is to be twice the diameter, 
with the addition of two inches; and the depth four-ninths 
of the breadth. The fore-cap, in length, is to be four times 
the diameter of its top-maft, with the addition of two inches ; 
the breadth twice the diameter, with the addition of one 
inch ; and the depth four-ninths of the breadth. The length 
of the mizen cap is to be four times the diameter of its top- 
matt, with the addition of one inch; the breadth, twice the 
diameter ; and the depth four-ninths of the breadth. The 
caps of yachts and fimilar veffels have a fheave-hole on each 
fide for the jeers of the lower yards. If the cap is made of 
two pieces, the thicknefs of the coak is added to one piece, 
When the coak is adjufted, the two pieces are bolted through 
with fix bolts, one inch diameter, two at each end, and 
two in the middle, which are driven from each fide alter- 
nately and clenched onaring. ‘The holes are fet off from 
the centre of the under-fide of the cap at equal diltances, 
and the diftance between the holes is to be two-fifths of the 
diameter of the round hole, and half the tapering of the 
maft head in its length. ‘The round holes of all caps are 
leathered and nailed on the upper and lower fides. In order 
to allow for the fhrinking of the caps, the fize of thé tenon 
is taken 14 inch above the ftops, and that is fet off on the 
under fide of the cap ; the caps are alfo to be raifed above a 
level from the middle-line on the matt 4 of an inch to a foot 
in length, in order to allow for their drooping. See Mast, 
and Plate of Surps. 

Car, is alfo a femicircular projeGtion from the fides and 
round the end of a block, above the pin ; through which 
two holes are bored, obliquely from the fides, meeting and 
forming an angle at the end; through thefe holes the ftrap 
is paffed, to prevent its being chafed. See Brock. 

To Car, is faid of a fhip in the trials of the running or fet- 
ting of currents. 

To Cap a rope, isto cover the end with tarred canvas, 
which is whipt with twine or {pun yarn. 

Cap, in Chemiftry, fignifies the piece which terminates the 
top of a melting FURNACE. 

Cap, in Geography. See Button éfland. 

Cap, in Phytology, a name given to the hufk or green 
fucculent coat which covers the upper part of a nut, and 
connects it with the parent tree. ‘The cap confifts of a pill- 
ing and parenchyma derived from the bark, and ramulets 
from the lizneous body of the branch. 

Cap of a MUSHROOM, is the head or fuperior part ex- 
panded over the foot ftalk, fomewhat in manner of a ca- 
nopy, or umbrella. 

Cap, or great Cap, in Surgery, a denomination of a kind 
of compendious bandage, ferving for almoit all occafions of 
the head, being in figure not unlike a helmet. Among 
chirurgical inftruments we met with a filver cap, pileolus ar- 
genteus, (though of late alfo made of wood, or even white 
wax), perforated at both ends, applied to the paps of nurf- 
ing women, when ulcerated, for the more commodious giv- 
ing of fuck. 

Cap, Slack, in Ornithology, the pewit, TRINGA VANELLUS. 

Cap, black, alfo the MOTACILLA ATRICAPILLA. 

Cap, Neptune's. Sec Neptune. 
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Car, prigfs, in Fortification, See Bonner d préiré. 

Cap-merchant, in a trading thip, is the fame officer who 
is called purfer on board aman of war. The French call 
him writer (ecrivain). He is appointed by the merchant to 
whom the thip belongs, to take care that nothing be embez- 
led or fquandered away. 

CAPACINI, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
province of Capitanata; four miles welt of Vietta. , 

CAPACIO, a town of Naples, in the province of Prin- 
cipato Citra, the fee of a bifhop, fuflragan of Salerno ; five 
miles north of Agropoli. : 

CAPACITY, ina general fenfe, an aptitude or difpofi- 
tion to retain or hold any thing. 

Capaciry, in Geometry, denotes the folid content of any 
body ; and ‘meafures of capacity’? are our hollow meafures 
for wine, beer, corn, falt, &c. 

Caraciry, in Law, fignifies the ability poffefled by an 
individual, or body politic, to give or take lands, or other 
things, or to fue actions. Our law allows the king two ca- 
pacities, a natural and a political: in the firfl he may pur- 
chafe land to him and his heirs; in the latter, to him and 
his fucceflors. An alien born hath fufficient capacity to fue 
in any perfonal action, and is capable of perfonal eftate ; 
but he is not capable of lands of inheritance. See Aten. 
Perfons attainted of treafon or felony, ideots, lunatics, in- 
fants, &c. are not capable of making any deed of gift, 
grant, or conveyance, unlefg in fome fpecial cafes. Co. 
Litt. 171, 172. See Inrant, Ipeor, &c. All perfons 
are capable of committing crimes and fuffering punifhment, 
on behalf of whom the want or defeé& of will cannot be le- 
gally pleaded. There are three cafes in which the will does 
not join with the aét, viz. where there is a defe& of under- 
ftanding ; where there are underftanding and will fufficient, 
but not called forth and exerted by the party poffeffing them 
at the time of the action done, as in the cafe of all offences 
committed by chance or ignorance ; and where the aétion 
is con{trained by fome outward force or violence. Befide 
the cafes comprehended under thefe particulars, there is one 
more in which the law fuppofes an incapacity of doing 
wrong, from the excellence and perfeétion of the perfon: 
this is the cafe of the king, .who, by virtue of his royal pre- 
rogative, is not under the coercive power of the law ; which 
will not fuppofe him capable of committing a folly, much 
lefs a crime. Blackft. Com. b. iv. ¢. 2. 

Capacity, in the Modern Doérine of Heat, fignifies the 
proportional capability of a given quantity of any fubftance 
to abforb and retain caloric ; or that difpofition or property 
by which various bodies refpectively require more or lefs of 
this fluid to f{uperinduce any given temperature in a given 
mafs. See Caroric and TEMPERATURE, 

That this capacity varies in different bodies, and even in 
the fame fubftance in different ftates, may be eafily fhewn. 
If the quantities of heat neceflary to be added to or taken 
from bodies, in order to produce equal changes in their tem- 
perature, were in all cafes proportional to their refpeCtive 
quantities of matter ;—as if, for example, it would require 
the fame quantity of this fluid to heat a pound of water, a 
pound of oil, or a pound of mercury twenty degrees ; this 
would, of courfe, indicate that their capacities were equal : 
but if, on the contrary, it fhould be found that the fame 
quantity of caloric applied to thefe various fubftances fhould 
produce different changes in the temperature of equal quan- 
tities, or equal changes in the temperature of different quan- 
tities of each, it would follow that their capacities for this 
fluid mult proportionally vary. Let us conceive that having 
three feveral pounds of water at the temperature of 110° of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer in feparate veflels, there be added 
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to the firlt a quantity of water at 40°, to the fecond a quan 
tity of fpermaceti oil allo at 50", and to the third a quantity 


of mercury at the like temperature of 70° 5 and that each of 
the mixtures be ftirred together, and the addition continued, 
till they have all aflumed throughout a commou temperature 
of 70°, Now, as each of the pounds of water has, in 


this cafe, been deprived of an equal quantity of calorie, 
(viz. as much as was neceflary to raife its temperature 40°, 
or from 70° to ne the ab/olute capacities of the whol: 
of the water, the oil, and the mercury, which have been 
added, mult of courfe be equak whatever be the quantity of 
each ; cach of them having abforbed an equal quantit y of heat. 
On comparing the quantities of thefe latter {ubltances, how- 
ever, it will be found that we have employed in the experi« 
ment about 2 pounds of water at 50°, 4 pounds of oil, and 
near 60 pounds of mercury, each of which has been heated 
20°; fo that it requires as much caloric to heat one pound 
of water 20° as to produce the fame effeét on two of oil, or 
thirty of mercury ; and their re/ative capacities arc therefore 
inverfely in this proportion. 

Nor is it only among fubftances which effentially differ in 
their nature that this difference is found ; the fame body in 
different ftates of exiltence prefents us with equal varicties 
in its capacity. A change in this refpeét is producible in 
three ways: by mechanical compreflion or dilatation, by 
chemical combination, or by the action of heat itfelf ; of 
each of which we fhall fay a few words. 

With regard to the firit, the general fat appears to be, 
that wherever a body is by any means condenfed, its capa- 
city becomes diminifhed ; but that where it is dilated or en- 
larged in its bWk, it is proportionally incrcafed. Thus, if 
a thermometer be fufpended in a receiver, and a quantity of 
air condenfed into it, the mercury will nfe; a part of the 
caloric which is contained in the air being, as it were, 
{queezed out by its compreflion, and forced into the mercury 
in the bulb, whofe temperature is confequently raifed : if, 
however, on the contrary, the air_be rarefied, the thermo- 
meter will indicate cold ; the capacity of the air in the re- 
ceiver being increafed by its rarefaGtion, and a portion of the 
caloric in the contiguous bodies confequently abforbed, 
whereby their temperature is lowered and their bulk di- 
minifhed. It feems probable alfo that the heat produced by 
friétion or percuffion is, in like manner, to be referred to 
this kind of diminution in the capacity of the fubje&. 

The fecond mode of changing the capacities of bodies is 
by their chemical combination ; and it is perhaps true, that 
there is no combination unaccompanied by fuch a change. 
In fome inftances this takes place in a very remarkable de- 
gree, and it is from hence that we derive the efle&s of ca- 
lorific and frigorific mixtures. If, for example, a quantity 
of fulphuric acid, diluted with an equal meafure of water, 
be poured on a quantity of cryftals of Glauber’s falt recently 
powdered, the capacity of the compound is confiderably 
greater than that of its component ingredients, it becomes 
therefore ftrongly abforbent of caloric, which it attraés 
from the bodies in its vicinity, and a quantity of water in a 
phial placed in the mixture will be foon frozen. The con- 
verfe takes place in the combination of water and fulphuric 
acid. The capacity of the compound becomes diminithed 
by the mutual attra¢tion of the particles of its ingredients ; 
a portion of the caloric which it contains is therefore ex- 
tricated, and heat is produced by its emiffion. 

The third cafe of change of capacity, by the aGion of 
heat itfelf, is perhaps productive of more important effeés 
in nature than either of the other two. The capacities of 
all bodies are increafed in fome proportion to the dilatation 
of their bulk, and the difaggregation of their conttituent 
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particles as well by the agency of caloric as by any other 
caufe. Hence, when a folid is fufed, or a liquid refolved 
into vapour, cold is produced by the augmentation of its ca- 
pacity ; and econverfo, when fteam is condenfed, or con- 
gelation takes place, heat is developed by its diminution. 
Thus, if equal quantities of pounded ice and water, each at 
32° of Fahrenheit, be expofed to heat in two fimilar veffels 
in a water-bath, the water will be heated to 178° before the 
ice is all diffolved, the water produced from which will of 
courfe itill remain at 32°, fo that the increafe of capacity in 
the ice, during its folution, is fufficient to enable it to ab- 
forb, without any elevation of its temperature, as much 
caloric as has raifed the temperature of an equal quantity of 
water 146°; and the like quantity is alfo again emitted, on 
its becoming again congealed. If a quantity of water be 
expofed without agitation to a degree of cold equal to 24° 
or 25°, it will frequently acquire this temperature without 
freezing ; but as foon as congelation begins, the thermome- 
ter will immediately rife to 32°, and the whole will remain 
at that temperature till all the water is converted into ice. 
Irom the quantity of heat which is abforbed by ice during 
its folution, and the relative capacities of ice and water, 
which he conjeétured from his experiments to be as 9 to ro, 
Dr. Crawford concludes that, as water on freezing appears 
to give out 146°, and this conftitutes =, of all that it con- 
tains, it is probable that the temperature of a body which was 
entirely divefted of heat would be 1460° below the freezing 
point, or 1428° below the zero of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter. 

This latter change of capacity appears manifeftly to be 
abfolutely eflential to the well-being of the univerfe, as af- 
fording a conftant modification of the ation of heat and 
cold, whofe effets would otherwife be inordinate. If this 
did not take place, the whole of a ‘mafs of water which was 
expofed to a temperature above the boiling point would be 
inftantly diffipated in vapour with explofion. The fa&, 
however, is, that the capacity of thofe portions of the liquid 
which are fucceflively refolved into vapour becomes thereby 
fufficiently augmented to enable them to abforb the fuper- 
abundant caloric, as faft as it is communicated ; and it is for 
this reafon that boiling water in an open veffel never reaches 
a higher temperature than 212°. ‘The polar ices would all 
inftantaneoufly diffolve, whenever the temperature of the cir- 
cumambient air was above 32°, if it were not that each par- 
ticle abforbs a quantity of caloric in its folution, and thereby 
generates a degree of cold which arrefts and regulates the 
progrefs of the thaw ; and the converfe of this takes place 
‘in congelation, which is in its turn moderated by the heat 
developed in confequence of the diminution of capacity, 
which takes place in the water during its tranfition to a folid 
{tate. 

CAPALITA, in Geography, a large town of North 
America, in the province of Guaxaca. The adjacent 
country abounds with fheep, cattle, and excellent fruit. 

CAPAN, in Commerce, an Eaft Indian coin worth 3d. 
fterling. 

CAPANABASTIA, in Geography, a town of North 
America, in the province of Chiapa in Mexico ; 70 miles 
S. E. of Chizpa des Efpagnoles. 
~ CAPARACOCH of Buffon, in Ornithology, the 

nawk-owl of Englith writers, Strix Hudfonia of Gmelin, 
and Svrix freti Hud/onis of Briffon. 

CAPARASON, or Caparison, the covering or 
cloathing laid over an horfe ; efpecially a fumpter, or horfe 
of fate. 

‘The word is Spanifh, being an augmentative of cape, 
caput, head. 
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Anciently the caparifons were a kind of iron armour, 
wherewith horfes were covered in battle. 

CAPAS Istanps, in Geography, {mall iflands near the 
eaft coait of Malacca, in the Eatt Indies. N. lat. about ioe 
E. long. 103° 30’. “ 

CAPASH, a kind of head-drefs worn by the women of 
Candia. It is of a ftiffened fine muflin, and is made 
fo as to ftand up very high, and extends out a great 
way on the right fide. Pococke’s Egypt, vol. ii. part ii. Pp. Io. 

CAPA-veta, in Botany. (Rheed. Mal.) See Cre- 
OME PENTAPHYLLA. 

CAPE Aster. See Cineraria AMELLompgEs. 

CAPE Jasmine. See Garpenia Froripa. 

CAPE, in Geography, a head-land; or the extremity of 
a piece of land, or promontory, running out beyond the rett, 
into the fea. 

CAPE Axzacoy, lies near the weft end of the fouth coaft 
of the ifland of St. Domingo, N. lat. 18° 4’. W. long. 
74°.—C. St. Agnes. See St. Acnes.—C. Ayua,a cape of 
Spain, on the coait of Murcia, in the Mediterranean. N. 
lat. 37° 32’. W- long. 0° 37'—C. Aguer or Geer. See 
Acvuer and Geer.—C. Aguja, a double point of South 
America, on the coaft of Peru. S. lat. 6° 38’. W. long. 
80° 55'—C. Aguillas, See AGuittas.—C. Ajo, a cape of — 
Spain, on the coatt of Bifcay, in the Atlantic. N. lat. 
43° 32’. W. long. 3° 18’—C. Albatel. See Arpatrer.— 
C. Albiania, See Avsiania.—C. Algar, a cape on the 
N. W. coaft of the ifland of Majorea. N. lat. 39” 40’. E. 
long. 2° 38’.—C. Alice, a cape of Naples, on the E. coait 
of Calabria Citra, in the gulf of Tarento. N. lat. 39° 30°. 
E. long. 17° 20'".—C. Amanfo, a cape onthe S. E. coat of 
the ifland of Corfica, and northern part of the entrance into 
the bay of Bonifacio.—C. Amboife. See Amprezes.— 
C. Ambra. See AmBra.—C. Amoufhe. See AMousue.— 
C. Anciola, a cape on the W. coaft of the ifland of Cabrera, 
which fee. N. lat. 39° 6’. W. long. 3° 8.—C, Ancon, 
or Ancoe, the N. point of the ifland of Chiloe, in the S. Paci- 
fic Ocean. S. lat. 42°. W. long. 80°.—C. Anderville, a 
cape of France, on the N. E. coatt of the department of the 
Channel; 13 miles W. N. W. of Cherburg. N. lat. 49° 
43’. W. long. 3°.—C. Andrea, and St. Andrew's. See 
St. Anprew’s.—C. Anguada. See Ancuapa.—C. 
Anguillas, Anguille, Ann and Anne. See the Articles,— 
C. St. Anthony, a cape on the E. coaft of Newfoundland. N. 
lat. 51°. W. long. 56°; aifo, the N. W. point of Staten 
land, in the ftraits of Le Maire. S. lat. 54° 46’. W. long. 
63° 47'.—C. <Antio, Antongil, Antonio, Apollonia, and 
Arca. See the refpeftive Articles.—C. Argent, a cape on 
the E. fide of Newfoundland. N. lat. 50° W. long. 55° i? 
C. Argentaro. See Arcentaro.—C. Argentera, a cape 
on the W. coaft of Sardinia, 2 miles W. of Argentera. 
N. lat. 39° 28’. E. long. 8° 36’.—C. drmi, a cape of Na- 
ples, on the fouthern coait of Calabria Ultra. N, lat. 37° 
52’. E.long. 16° 1'.—C. Afb oune-mon-kar, a cape of Al- 
giers, in the Mediterranean. N. lat. 37° 15’. E, long. 
5° 10'.—C. Afinara, the N. W. point of Sardinia. N, 
lat. 40° 58’. E. long. 8° 13’—C. Ava, St. Augufline, 
Baba, Baffa, and Bajador. See the feveral Arrticles.— 
C. Bainetta, a cape on the fouth weft of the ifland of 
St. Domingo, near a village of the fame name. N. lat. 
18° 13’. W. long. 72° 51’.—C. Bajol. See Bayore.—. 
C. Bajona, a cape on the E. coaft of Africa. S. lat. 15° 
15’. E. long. 39°.—C. Balaad, lies on the N. coaft of 
Morocco, in the Mediterranean. N. lat. 35° 32" long. 
3° 46'.—C. Ballaghan, Ballard, Barbas, Bardifian, Bar- 

fieur, Barnabas, St, Bartholomew, Baffos, Baxos, Bear's, 
and 
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and Beata. See the refpective Articles. —C. Becur, a cape 
on the coal of Egypt, in the Mediterranean; 4 leagues 
N.N. E. of Alexandriaa—C. Bede, Bedford. See the 
Articles. C. Begu, a cape of Spain, on the coalt of Cata- 
lonia, in the Mediterranean, N, lat. 41° 57’. E. long. 2° 
190'.—C. Berberia, a cape on the W. coalt of the ifland of 
ent in the Mediterranean. N. lat. 98° yi’. FE. long. 
1° 36',—C. de Berelos, acape on the N, coalt of Egypt, in 
the Mediterranean ; 30 miles W. of Damictta. N, lat. 31° 
2g’. LE. long. 31° 16'.—C. Bermejo, a cape on the FE, 
coalt of Majorca, N, lat. 39° 30’. E. long. 4° 38’.—C. 
Bernard, a cape of Peyt on the N, coatt, in the Mediterra- 
nean. N. lat. 31° 6%. E. long. 33° 43’.—C. Blanco, a cape 
of South America, on the eoalt of Terra Tirma, N, lat. to® 
28’. W. long. 67° 16.; alfo, a cape on the S. coaft of the 
ifland of Sicily. N. lat. 37° 28’. IS. long. 13° 11’.—Alfo, 
a cape on the S. coalt of the ifland of Cortu. N. lat. 39° 
28', E. long. 20° 4'.—Alfo, a cape on the S. W. coatt 
of the ifland of Cyprus. N. lat. 35° 12’. E. long. 32° 157. 
—Alfo, a cape of Spain, on the coatt of Afturia. N. lat. 
43° 26’. W. long. 6° 37’.—Alfo, a cape on the W. coatt 
of the ifland of Ivica. N. lat. 39° 2’. E. long. 1° 33'.-— 
Alfo, a cape-on the S. coaft of the ifland of Majorca. N. 
lat. 39° 22’. E. long. 2° 59’. For other capes of this de- 
nomination, fee Branco.—C, St. Blaife. See Buaise.— 
C. Si. Blaize, the outermolt point of Moffel bay, in the 
Cape of Good Hope. S. lat. 34° 10’. E. long, 22° 18’. 
C. St. Blas, a cape of America, on the coait of the Ifthmus 
of Darien. N. lat. 9° 36’. W. long. 79° 24’.—C. Bluff; a 
cape on thé FE. coalt of Labrador. N. lat. 53°. W. long. 
55° 30'.—C. Boev, acape on the W. coalt of the ifland of 
Sicily, N. lat. 37° 51’. E. long. 12° 45’.—C. Bogachua, 
acape on the fouth-eaft of Arabia; 150 miles S. W. of 
(Cape Fartath. N. lat. 14° 15’. E. long. 48° 15’.—C. 
Boador and Bon. See the Articles—C. Bonandria, a 
-eape of Africa, on the coalt of Barbary, in the Mediterra- 
nean. N. lat. 32° 20’. E. long. 23° 14’.—C. Bonaventura, 
Bonaventure, aud Bonavifla. See the Articles.—C. Bra/a, 
‘a cape of America, on the N. coaft of the Ifthmus of 
Darien. N. lat. 9° 22’. W. long. 80° 10’..—C. Break. See 
Breax.—C. Bredanach, a cape of Scotland, on the W. 
coat of the ifland of Rum.—C. Brema. See Brema.— 
C. Breton. See Bretron.—C. Breit, a cape on the E. 
coatt of the northernmoit ifland of New Zealand. S. lat. 
35° 10’. E. long. 174° 37’.—C. Briflol, pragie, and Bul- 
ler. See the refpective Articles—C. Burela, a cape of 
Spain on the N. coatt of Galicia. N. lat. 43° 41’. W. long. 
4° 9'.—C. Burulague, the northern point of Zebu or Scbu, 
one of the Philippine iflands. N. lat. 11° 6’. E. long. 122° 
31'.—C. Burzano, a cape of Naples near the fouthern ex- 
tremity of Calabria Ultra, on the E. coaft. N. lat. 37° 56’. 
E. long. 16° 29’—C. Buffo, acape of Spain, on the coatt 
of Afturia. N. lat. 43° 37’. W. long. 6 14’. -C. Buii- 
faras, a cape on the S. W. of Minorca. N. lat. 39° 48’. 
E. long. 4° 28'.—C. Byron, the S. W. extremity of New 
Iceland, in the Pacific ocean. S. lat. 2° 30’. E. long. 149° 
2'.—Alfo, a cape on the N. E. coait of New Guernfey. 
S. lat. :0° 40’. E. long. 164° 49’.—Alfo, a cape on the 
E. coaft of New Holland. S. lat. 28° 37’. E. long. 153° 
30'.—C. Cabron. See Casron.—C. Caccia, a cape on the W. 
coaft of Sardinia, 13 miles W. of Algerii—C. Caglia. See 
Cacuia.—C. Calbache, a cape on the W. coatt of PortoRico. 
N. Jat. 18° 28’. W. long. 31° 34’.—C. Calibong, a cape on 
the N. coaft of the ifland of Java. S. lat. 6° 18’. E. long. 
310° 45'.—C. Cambya, the fouthern extremity of the king- 
dom of Camboja, on the eaftern coaft of the gulf of Siam. N. 
lat. 9° 10’. E. long. 104° 30.—C. Cameron, a cape of 
North America, on the coaft of Honduras. N. lat. 15° 30’. 
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W. long. 85° 54'.—C. Campbel, a cape on the E. coal of 
New Zealand. S. lat. 41° 44/. W. long. 188° 4o/.—-C. 
Canan. See Mryurara.—C. Canet, a cape of Spain, on 
the coaft of Valencia. N. lat. 39° 40’. W. long. o 1 
Other capes, that occur in the fequel, are mentioned undec 
their appropriate names, and thofe of the diltri€ts and coun- 
tries to which they belong, 

Care of Good Hope, a promontory of the es part 
of Africa, firlt difcovered in 1487 by Bartholomew Diaz, 
a Portuguefe officer of diltinguifhed fapacity, experience, 
and fortitude, and called by him, on account of the vio- 
lence of the tempefts with which he encountered, ‘ Cabo 
Tormentofo,” or Stormy Cape; but his mafter, Joha II 
king of Portugal, entertaining no doubt of his having found 
the long defired route to India, gave it a name of better 
omen, viz. * The Cape of Good Hope.”’ Diaz merely 
defcried this promontory ; but the violence of the winds, 
the fhattered condition of his fhips, and the turbulent {pirit 
of his failors, compelled him to return, after a voyage of 
fixteen months. In 1497, Emanuel, king of Portugal, i0- 
heriting the enterprifing genius of his predeceffors, and per- 
fitting in their grand fcheme of opening a paflage to the Eatt 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, equipped a fquadron, 
confifting only of three veffels, for this important voyage, 
and gave the command of it to Vafco de Gama, a man of 
noble birth, and pofleffed of virtue, prudence, and courage, 
equal to the ftation. Accordingly Gama fet fail from Lif- 
bon on the oth of July, and, after ftruggling for four 
months with contrary winds, reached the Cape on the 2oth 
of November. During an interval of calm weather he 
doubled that formidable, promontory, which had fo long 
been the boundary of navigation, and, after touching at 
feveral parts along the eaftern African coaft, terminated his 
voyage at Calicut on the coaft of Malabar. See Canicur. 
Valco de Gama, however, made no attempt to form a 
fettlement at the Cape. Next to Vafco de Gama was the 
Portuguefe admiral Rio d’Infanté, who, im his voyage to 
India in 1498, went afhore, and, on his return, ftrongly 
recommended to his government the eftablifhment of a co- 
lony on the fouthern continent of Africa ; and he fixed upon 
the mouth of a river for that purpofe, to which was given 
his own name, and which is now called the “Great Fifh 
River.” Some other attempts, by different Portuguefe 
navigators, were made to colonize the Cape, but they all 
failed. After th’s the Englifh and Dutch frequently vifited 
the bays of the Cape. The Englifh, in their outward-bound 
voyages, had a cuftom of burying their difpatches for the 
direCtors, and of pointing out where they were te be found, 
by cutting a fentence to that effet on fome large biue itone 
laid on a particular fpot. The intelligence, engraven on the 
ftone, was ufually limited to the name of the fhip and cap- 
tain, the date of her arrival and departure, and ended with, 
* Look for letters (in fuch or fuch dire&tion) from this 
ftone.”” Two or three ftones of this kind are fixed in the 
caftle-wall, and are ftill legible. ‘The Dutch ufed to bury, 
on a certain fpot in Robben ifland, a regifter of the ftate of 
their veffels and cargoes outward-bound, which the next 
fhip, in coming home, took up and carried to Holland for 
the information of the direétors. In this manner the Eng- 
lifh, the Dutch, and the Portuguefe, continued, for more 
than a century, to refrefh at the Cape, without any defign 
on the part of the two former of appropriating the foil, until 
the year 1620, when the commanders of two fleets of Eng- 
lifh fhips, bound for Surat and Bantam, took a formal pof- 
feffion of the foil for, and in the name of, king James of 
Great Britain, becaufe they difcovered that the Dutch in- 
tended to eftablifh a colony there in the following year. It 
was not, however, until a period of more than 39 years had 
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expired after this event, that Van Riebeck, furgeon of a 
fhip that put into the Cape fer the ufual purpofe, made re- 
prefentations of the richnefs of the foil, the mildnefs of the 
climate, the advantages it would give to the Dutch, asa 
colony, over other nations, whofe fhips would all be obliged 
to touch there, and, above all, the barrier it would afford 
to their Indian dominions ; which prevailed on the dire¢tors 
of the Dut¢h Eaft India Company to form a regular efta- 
blithment at the Cape. Van Ricbeck was appointed ad- 
miral of four fhips properly equipped for fuch an expedition, 
and, on his arrival at the Cape, governor in chief, with full 
power to eftablifh a fettlemert. He no fooner propofed 
than concluded a treaty; and the Dutch took immiediate 
pofleffion of the Cape, which was furrendered to them by 
the natives with great folemnity. Van Riebeck erected a 
fquare fort, containing lodgings, warehoufes, and an hof- 
pital for the fick, and raifed outworks and batteries to fe- 
cure their fettlements from all attacks. The original inten- 
tion of the Dutch feems to have been to limit their poffeffions 
to the Cape peninfula, and the two bays that are divided by 
the ifthmus ; confidering it only, as it had hitherto been, a 
place for refrefhing and refitting their fhips. But the num- 
ber of fettlers that joined them from time to time, in confe- 
quence of the placard which they publifhed for their en- 
couragement, made it neceflary to crofs the ifthmus, and, 
by prefents and promifes, to obtain from the natives the 
ceffion of a traét of land, to which they gave the name of 
** Hottentots’? Holland.’”? The natives had probably no 
idea of refigning, for ever, to a foreign nation, the ground 
that was neceflary for feeding their own cattle; but con- 
ceived it could only be intended for temporary ufe, and 
that, in time, they would depart frora the country, as other 
Europeans had done for the laft century and a half: but, 
when they obferved them building houfes and fortifications, 
fowing and planting the ground, and rearing their own 
cattle, they began to be jealous of the encroachments of 
their new neighbours, and commenced hottilities for the 
purpofe of expelling them. Thefe hoftilities terminated in 
the further extenfion of the Dutch fettlement, and in an in- 
creafe of troops and colonifts from Europe. Still, however, 
the Dutch Eaft India Company endeavoured to limit the 
Cape to the original defign of a port for refrefhing their 
fhips. ‘They threw every obftacle in the way of its becom- 
ing a flourifhing fettlement ; allowed no trade whatfoever 
but that which paffed through the hands of their own fer- 
vants, and made it dependent on the governor-general of 
Batavia ; concluding that the fettlers would thus be made 
equally fubmiflive to their orders from Europe, and from the 
feat of their wealth and inflvence in the Eaft. A colony, 
in fuch a ftate, with their declining commerce, entailed 
upon them a burden and expence too heavy for them to 
bear; and little doubt was entertained of their inclination to 
“part with it for a moderate fum of money, juft before the 
French revolution and its deftru€tive confequences unfettled 
the affairs of all Europe. Overtures to this effet were 
intended to be made by England about the time when 
the above unfortunate event took place. It became 
wife and neceflary, however, to recur to other meafures for 
obtaining pofleffion of this Dutch colony. »Accordingly, an 
expedition was fent out for this purpofe; which was com- 
miffioned not to a& in an hoftile manner, but to hold the 
Cape in defence and fecurity for, and in the name of, the 
prince of Orange, who, having departed from Holland, 
turnifhed letters dated from London to this effet. Many 
of the colonifts had, in the mean while, imbibed French 
principles, and became clamorous to declare themfelves, by 
fome public aét, a free and independent republic: they pre- 


pared to plant the tree of liberty, and eftablithed a conven- 
tion, whofe fit objeét was to make out proferibed lills of 
thofe who were either to fuffer death by the guillotine, or 
to be banifhed out of the colony. The perfons fo marked 
out to be the victims of an unruly rabble were feleAed from 
among the molt worthy people in the fettlement, and moft 
of them were members of the government. The flaves, 
whofe numbers of grown men are about five to one of male 
whites, had alfo their meetings to decide upon the fate of 
the free and independent burghers, when the happy days 
of their own emancipation fhould arrive. 

In this ftate of things the Britifh flect appeared before the 
bay ; and it became neceflary to commence hottilities. The 
rocks of Muifenberg were foon cleared by a few thot from 
a man of war, and the regular troops retreated to Wynberg, 
a tongue of land projeGting from the eaft fide of the Table 
mountain, and about eight miles from Cape-town. The Bri- 
tifh troops, led on by general fir James Craig, under the 
orders of fir Alured Clarke, marched to attack the enemy 
on their elevated poft, and aided by the failors, foon obliged 
them to retreat within their lines. A capitulation was pro- 
pofed and accepted, in September 1795 ; and the next day it 
was concluded between the two parties. By the 6th article 
of the treaty uf peace at Amiens in March, 1802, it was ftipu- 
lated, that the port of the Cape of Good Hope fhould remain 
to the Batavian republic, in full fovereignty, in the fame man- 
ner as it did previous to the war ; but that the fhips of every 
kind belonging to the other contra@ting parties fhould be al- 
lowed to enter the faid port, and to purchafe neceffary pro- 
vifions, without paying any other impoft than fuch as the Ba- 
tavian republic demands the fhips of its own nation to pay. 

In order to form a juft idea of the dimenfions of the 
Cape fettlement, we may fuppofe a ftraight line to be 
drawn from the fouthern point of the Cape peninfula, 
which, however, is not the fouthernmoft point of Afri- 
ca, in the direétion of eaft by north, and this line will interfe& 
the mouth of the Great Fifh river (the Rio d’Infanté of the 
Portuguefe), which is now confidered as the eaftern bound- 
ary of the colony. The length of this line is about 580 
miles. Again, if from the fame point a ftraight line be ~ 
drawn in the dire&tion of north, with a little inclination 
weiterly, it will fall in with the mouth of the river “ Konuffie,” 
the northern boundary of the colony, at the diftance of about 
315 miles. Moreover, if from the mouth of the Great Fith 
river, a line drawn in the direGion of north-north-weft, be 
continued to the diftance of 225 miles, to a point behind 
the Snowy mountains called ** Plettenberg’s land-mark,” and 
from thence be continued in a circular {weep inwards to the 
mouth of the river “ Kouffie”’ upwards of 500 miles; thefe 
lines will circumfcribe the tra& of country which conttitutes 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. By reducing this 
irregular figure to a parallelogram, it will be found to com- 
prehend an area of at leaft 120,000 fquare miles; and as the 
whole population of whites, blacks, and Hottentots, within 
this area, amounts only to about 60,000 perfons, every two 
{quare miles may be faid to have at leaft one human creature 
allotted to it. But as this defert ftate of the colony is lefs 
owing to the natural defe&ts of the country, than to the re- 
gulations under which it has been.governed, the population, 
compared with the extent of furface, ought not to be taken 
as the teft of the intrinfic value of the fettlement ; fince the 
population of any country, under a moderate climate, will, 
in the natural courfe of things, always rife to a level with 
the means of fubfiftence. If we eftimate the foil of the Cape 
by the abundance or fcarcity, the luxuriance or poverty, of 
the native plants, independently of the clime, it would be 
pronounced one of the pooreft in the known world ; for feven 
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parts in ten of the above-mentioned furface are, for a great 

artof the year, and fome of them at all times, altogether 
Feititute of verdure. ‘Uhe upper regions of all the chains of 
mountains are naked mafles of andtorie: the valleys beneath 
them are clothed with grafs, with thickets, and in fome cafes 
with impenetrable forells. The inferior hills or knolls, whofe 
furfaces are generally compofed of loofe fragments of fand- 
ftone, as well as the wide fandy plains that conneét them, 
are thinly flrewed over with heaths and other fhrubby plants, 
exhibiting to the eye an uniform and dreary appearance, In 
the lowelt parts of thefe plains, where the waters fubfide, 
and, filtering through the fand, break out in {prings upon 
the furface, vegetation is fomewhat more luxuriant. In fuch 
fituations the farm-houfes are generally placed; and the 
patches of cultivated ground contiguous to them, like the 
« Oafés” in the fandy deferts, may be confidered as fo many 
verdant iflands in the midit of a boundlefs wafte. Of fuch 
plains and knolls is the belt of land compofed, that lies 
between the firft chain of mountains and the fea-coatts. 
Soils, in this traét of country, are generally either a fuiff- 
clay, impenetrable by the plough till they are foaked by 
much rain, or light and fandy, tnged with red and abound- 
ing with fmall round quartoze pebbles. A black vege- 
table mould feldom appears except in patches of garden- 
ground, vineyards, and orchards that furround the habita- 
tions, where, by long culture, manure, and the fertilizing 
influence of f{prings or mills of water, the foil is fo far mel. 
lowed as to admit the {pade at all feafons of the year. The 
extenfive plains, known in the colony by the Hottentot name 
of  Karroo,” which are interfperfed between the great 
chains of mountains, exhibit a more difmal appearance than 
the lower plains, which are chequered with patches of cul- 
tivated ground ; and their hard furfaces of clay, gliftering 
with {mall cryitals of quartz, and condemned to perpetual 
drought and aridity, are ill adapted to vegetation. The 
hills that break thefe barren plains, are chiefly com- 
pofed of fragments of blue flate, or maffes of feltfpar, and 
argillaceous limeftone. However, in thofe Karroo plains, 
that are tinged with iron, and that are capable of being wa- 
tered, the foil is extremely produCtive. In fuch fituations, 
more efpecially in the vieinity of the cape, they have the beft 
grapes, and the beft fruit of every fort. The climate of the 
Cape is not unfriendly to vegetation; but it is fo fituated, 
within the influence of periodical winds, that the rains are 
very unequal, defcending in torrents during the cold feafon, 
though hardly a fhower falls to refrefh the earth in the hot 
fummer months, when the dry fouth-eaft winds prevail. 
Thefe winds blaft the foliage, bloffom, and fruit of all thofe 
trees that are not well fheltered ; nor is the human conflitu- 
tion fecure againft their injurious influence. They relax 
both the body and mind, and deaden their powers of 
energy and activity. As a protection from thefe winds, 
the colonifts who inhabit the nearer fide of the firft chain 
of mounfains, beyond which their effet does not very 
fenfibly extend, divide that portion of their ground, which 
is appropriated to fruit groves, vineyards, and gardens, by 
oak {creens ; but they leave their corn lands altogether open. 
Indeed, a cape boor beftows no more labour on his farm than 
is abfolutely neceflary ; and as grain is moftly reaped before 
the fouth eaft winds are fet in, the enclofure of the arable 
land is omitted. ‘The temperature of the elimate at the 
Cape is remarkably affected by local circumftances. During 
the winter months, May, June, and July, the mean tempe- 
rature, according to the ftatement of Kirwan (Eftimate, &c. 
p- 102), feems to be from 45° to 55°; the heat f{carcely 
exceeds 64°, and Seldom falls fo low as 34° ; in fummer the 
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thermometer is generally between 70° and So*, and fometimes 


between 80° and go", but fearcely ever excceds 95"; the 
fouth-ealt wind, he udds, ia the colde(t. Mr. Barrow mforms 
us (ubi infra), that there 16 a difference of at lealt from 6 to 
10 degrees of Fahrenheit, in the fummer months, between 
Cape Town and Wynberg, within a diflance of only about 
7 or 8 miles; which arifes from the latter place being fituated 
on the windward fide of the Table mountain, and the former 
lying to leeward of it. The variation of climate, to which 
the Table valley is fubjeét, led a Britifh officer to obferve, 
that thofe who inhabited it were cither in an oven, or at the 
funnel of a pair of bellows, or under a water-fpout. On 
the Cape fide of the mountains the thermometer rarely de- 
fcends below 40°; but on the elevated Karroo plains, within 
the mountains, it is gencrally, in the winter months, below 


the freezing point by night, and from 7oto So in the middle 
of the day. In order to account for the intenfe cold of the 
Karroo plains, Van Humboldt adduces the chemical decom- 
pofition of the atmofpherical air. As fat and clayey earths 
are ftrongly difpofed to attra&t the oxygen from the atmo- 
{phere, by which the azotic gas is let loofe: this gas enter- 
ing again into combination with frefh oxygen, of the fuper- 
incumbent ftratum, in an increafed proportion, forms nitric 
acid, from which falt petre is generated. The confequence 
of this formation which aétually takes place in thofe 
plains, muft neceffarily be a great diminution of tempera- 
ture. 

We may now proceed to obferve, that the great fcarcity 
of water in fummer is much more unfavourable to an cx- 
tended cultivation than either the foil or the climate. The 
torrents of rain that defcend for about four months in the 
year, deluging the whole country, difappear fuddenly in the 
deep channels that interfeét the country, and in confequence 
of their rufhing with rapidity and violence into the fea, and 
leaving the deeply funken beds of the rivers nearly dry, af- 
ford no fufficient fupply of water to anf{wer the purpofes of 
irrigation. ‘The periodical rivulets, and the ftreams that 
iffue from the mountain f{prings, are either abforbed or eva- 
porated before they arrive at any great diftance from their 
fources ; fo that in this extenfive colony one can fearcely 
fay that there is a fingle navigable river. The two principal 
rivers, on the weftern coaft, are the “ Berg,” or Mountain 
river, which rifes in the mountains that enclofe the vale of 
Drakenftein, and falls into St. Helena bay, and the “ Oli- 
phant,” or Elephant’s river, which, after colleGing the 
{treamlets of the firft chain of mountains in its northerly 
courfe along their feet, empties itfelf into the Southern At- 
lantic in S. lat. 31° 30’.. Although both thefe rivers have 
permanent ftreams of water, fufficiently deep to be navigable 
by fmall craft to the diftance of about 20 miles up the 
country, yet the mouth of the former is choaked up with a 
bed of fand; and acrofs the latter is a reef of rocks. On 
the fouth coaft of the colony the permanent rivers of any 
magnitude are the “¢ Broad” river, which is difcharged into 
St. Sebaitian’s bay, croffed near its mouth by a bar of fand, 
but navigable within this bar by {mall craft about 30 miles 
up the country, in which extent there are fcarcely half a 
cozen farm-houfes; the * Gauritz”’ river ; the ‘ Knyfna ;’’ 
the “ Keurboom ;”? the “ Camtoos ;” the “ Zwartkops ;’’ 
the_“ Sunday ;”’ and the ‘Great Fifh” rivers; which fee 
refpectively, All thefe rivers are well ftocked with perch, 
eels, and {mall turtle, and, to a certain diftance from the 
fea-coaft, they abound with almoft every kind of fea-fith 
peculiar to this part of the world. Befide thefe rivers, the 
whole flip of land, ftretching along the fea-coat, between 
the entrance of Falfe bay and the Great Fi& river, ts ae 
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feSted by flreamlets, whofe waters are neither abforbed nor 
evaporated ; but they generally run in fuch deep chafms, 
that they are of little ufe towards the promotion of agri- 
culture by the aid of irrigation. In order to account for 


thefe deep chafms or cavities, and the general fcarcity of 


fprings, notwith{tanding the quantity of rain that annually 
falls at the Cape, Mr. Barrow fuggefis the following con- 
fiderations. All the continued chains of mountains in 
Southern Africa are compofed of fandftone, refting upon a 
bafe of granite. The granite bafe is fometimes elevated 
confiderably above the general furface of the country, and 
fometimes its upper part is funk as far beneath it. In fitua- 
tions where the former circumflance occurs, numerous 
{prings are found, as in the Table mountain, where, on 
every fide, copious ftreams of pure limpid water, filtered 
through the immenfe mafs of fuperincumbent fand{ftone, glide 
over the impenetrable furface ef granite, and furnifh an 
ample fupply to the whole town, the gardens, and the ad- 
jacent farms. But in thofe places where the fanditone con- 
tinucs to defcend below the furface, and the upper part of 
the granite bafe is funk beneath the general level of the 
country, the {prings that make their appearance are few and 
{eauty. From thefe facts it is inferred, that the cifterns or 
cayitics in the fand-ftone mountains, being corroded in the 
lapfe of ages, to a greater depth than the openings or con- 
duits, which might, perhaps, at one time have given their 
waters vent, the fprings can no longér find their way upon 
the furface, but oozing imperceptibly between the granite and 
the fand-ftone, below the general level of the country, glide 
in fubterraneous ftreams to the fea. It isa well known fa, 
that on almoft every part of the ifthmus that connects the 
mountainous peniniula_of the Cape to the continent, freth 
water may be procured at the depth of 10 or 12 feet below 
the fandy furface. Other faéts of a fimilar nature ferve to 
evince the erroneoufnefs of the opinion, that has generally 
prevailed, that the feveral bays of the colony cannot, without 
great difficulty, if at all, be fupplied with frefh water. This 
great depth of the commencement of the granite bafe below 
the furface may alfo better account for the moft confiderable 
rivers of Africa lofing themfelves in the fand, before they 
reach the fea, than by fuppofing the interior parts of this 
continent to be lower than the level of the ocean. 

Another circumftance that has very much contributed to 
retard the cultivation of the territories adjoining to the 
Cape, is the extreme indolence of the colonifts. In this fine 
climate they engage in little or no manual labour. ‘The 
extent of the foretts, beginning at Moffel bay, and running 
eaftward parallel to the fea-coaft, is at leaft 250 Englifh 
miles, and the breadth from the bafe of the mountains to the 
fea is 10, 15, and in fome places, 20 miles. f this tra&t a 
great part is compofed of large and beautiful plains, inter- 
{e&ed by numerous rivers, and abounding in lakes full of 
excellent fifh. The ground is well adapted either to paflur- 
age or tillage, and capable of complete irrigation; but the 
farmers here, as well as in all other parts of the cofony, are 
lazy beyond defcription; the grounds held by each being 
{uflicient for a great number of induftrious families. It has 
been faid, that the flip of land between the firft chain of 
mountains and the fea-coaft, and from Zwellendam to Algoa 
bay, if well ffocked with inhabitants, fo that each would be 
under a neceffity of labouring for a fubfiftence, would not 
only be able to furnifh a fupply of grain for the whole colony, 
but afford alfo a furplus for exportation. But though this 
opinion may not be {triGly juft, yet Mr. Barrow is confident, 


that, with the addition of the traét of country between the 


yorth range of mountains aad the weit coalt, and from 


St. Helena bay to the Cape, the whole mafs of people 
within the prefent limits of the colony might be more com.. 
fortably fubfifted than they now are, and have an abundance of 
corn, cattle, wine, and other neceffaries, over and above 
for a garrifon of 5coo men, and for a ficet containing be 
equal number. But in order to make the country produce 
this fupply, it will be neceffary to procure a new race of in- 
habitants, or to change the nature of the old ones, 

It is impoffible, fays this ingenious writer, to convey, by 
any defcription, an adequate i’ea of the condition of the 
peafantry of the Cape of Good Hope ; as it is fo inconceiv- 
ably diflerent from that of the fame clafs in Europe, or in- 
deed in any other part of the world. In the miferable 
hovels of the Cape boors falted beef, or fleth of the larger 
kinds of gange, will be found hanging in the chimney, and 
the whole or greater part of a flaughtered theep may be 
feen fufpended from the roof. A Cape boor never works. 
His greateft and moft pleafing exertion is the killing of game. 
But in this kind of exercife he mamifelts novenergy or afti- 
vity, and fubmits to no fatigue. A Dutch boor never tra- 
verfes the heath on foot, but generally fires from the faddle ;. 
and even avoiding the fatigue of carrying his mufket, he is 
followed by a Hottentot boy, trained to ride or run after 
him as his armour-bearer. It is a miftaken notion, that the 
peafantry of the Cape are a poor and diftreffid people, over- 
whelmed with debt, burdened with taxes, and oppreffed by 
the government in a variety of ways. ‘This will {ufficiently 
appear in the fequel of this article. But they are better fed, 
more indolent, more ignorant, and more brutal than any fet 
of men, bearing the reputation of. being civilized, upon the 
face of the whole globe. Inftances frequently occur of their 
favage and inhuman treatment of the Horrenrots, whom 
they retain in a ftate of conneGion and dependance, by 
violence and oppreflion on one fide, and by want of energy 
and patient fuflering on the other. This fanguinary chae- 
raGter of many of the African colonifts may, perhaps, be 
owing, in a certain dégree, to the circumftance of their 
having been foldiers in German regiments ferving abroad ; 
where the leaft relaxation from a rigid fyftem of difcipline is. 
followed up by the greateft feverity of punifhment. Peo. 
ple of this defcription, having rifen into affluence by the 
general profperity that followed the conqueit of the fettle. 
ment, and indulging indolent habits and luxurious living. 
become no lefs grofs in their perfons than vulgar in their 
manners, Whilft they pay little attention to domeftic and 
focial intercourfe, and are in a very culpable degree regard- 
lefs of character, they are extremely tenacious of their rank, 
There are, however, many perfons in the colony to whom 
thefe obfervations are not applicable ; men, whofe talents 
and information, propriety of conduét, and ftri& integrity, 
would command refpe&t in any part of the world: but ther 
number is not very confiderable. The Malay flaves, in the fer. 
vice of the Dutch, are unaccountably preferred to the Hot- 
tentots; though they are generally much inferior to the 
latter in talents, and much more capricious, cruel, and re- 
vengeful. ‘The proportion of flaves to whites, of both fexes 
and all ages, in the Cape town, is not more than two to. 
one ; but that. of flave men to white men is near five to one. 
The field flaves belonging to the farmers are not, however 
nearly fo well treated as thofe of the town; yet infinitely 
better than the Hettentots who are in their employ ; the 
farmer, indeed, having a hife-intereft in the one, and only 25 
years in the other, 1s a circumftance that may €xplain the 
difference of treatment. The one, alfo, is convertible pro- 
perty, which is not the cafe with refpe& to the other. The 
country flaves, notwithitanding, are ill fed, ill cloathed, 
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work extremely hard, and are frequently punifhed with great 
feverity ; fometimes with death, when rage overpowers the 
dictates of prudence and the feelings of carnpaffion. 

Mr. Barrow, in the 2d volume of his ‘ ‘Travels in South- 
ern Africa,’”’ has {tated and examined, very much in detail, 
the “eat which the Cape of Good Hope poflefles, as 
a military {tation ; as a port and naval ftation; and as a 
commercial emporium aid territorial acquifition. By a mi 
litary ftation Mr. Barrow means, not only a garrifon for the 
defence of the fettlement, but likewife a depdt, or place 
fuitable for collecting and forming, fo as always to have in 
readinefs, a body of troops, either belonging to his majef- 
ty’s regular regiments, or to the armies of the [att India 
company, fitted and prepared for forcign fervice, and fea- 
foned for the climate either of the Eat or Welt Indies. 
This ingenious writer is of opinion, that the Cape of Good 
Hope eminently points out fuch a ttation. Its geographi- 
cal pofition on the globe is fuch as evidently to recommend 
it for this purpofe. Its diftance from the coalt of Brazil is 
the voyage of a month; from the Dutch colonies of 
Surinam, Demarara, Berbice, and Effiquebo, with the Welt 
India iflands, fix weeks; the fame to the Red Sea: and 
two months to the coalts of Malabar and Coromandel. With 
the eaft and the weft coalts of Africa and the adjacent 
lands, it commands, at all feafous of the year, a ready 
communication. It is fo fituated, jult half way between 
England and India, in a temperate and wholefome climate, 
and produ€tive of refrefhments of every defcription, as to 
poflefs peculiar and very diftinguifhing advantages for a 
{tation and depot, that would admirably fuit the views and 
occafions of the Eait India company in particular. To 
England the Cape is more valuable as a point of effeCtual 
fecurity to her Indian trade and fettlements, than as a place 
of annoyance to other nations, or as to the means it affords 
of interrupting their commercial concerns. Confidered as a 
naval ftation, the Cape would fecure us a port for refrefhing 
and refitting the fhips of the Eaft India company ; as a 
ftation for fhips of war commanding the entrance into the 
Indian feas; and as affording, by its geographical pofition, 
a ready communication with every part of the globe. Again, 
the Cape, confidered in a commercial point of view, might 

“be rendered extremely advantageous to the interefts of the 
‘Britifhh empire, as an emporium of Eaftern produce; as 
furnifhing articles of export for confumption in Europe and 
the Weit Indies ; as taking, in exchange, for colonial pro- 
duce, articles of Britifh growth and manufaCture ; and as a 
central depdt for the fouthern whale-fifhery. The chief 
articles of colonial growth and produce confumed upon the 
{pot, and exported to the Eaft Indies, Europe, and America, 
may be comprifed under the heads of grain and pulfe, wine 
and brandy, wool, hides and fkins, whale oil and bone, 
dried fruits, falt provilions, foap and candles, aloes, ivory, 
and tobacco. ‘The wheat produced at the Cape is faid to 
be as good and heavy as that of moft other parts of the 
world. A load of this grain confifts of ten * muids,” or 
facks, equal to 3t Winchetter bufhels; and a “* muid,” or 
3¢5 Winchelter bufhels, ufuaily weighs 130 Dutch pounds; 
which are equal to 1913 pounds Englifh. The returns are 
from 10 to 70, according to the nature of the fgil, and the 
fupply of water. Barley, i. e. beer or big, is a produétive 
grain at the Cape, and is only ufed for feeding horfes. Rye 
is alfo a thriving grain, and is little ufed except for cattle in 
a green ftate, and oats, which run much into ftraw, and are 
fit only for horfes as green fodder. Pegs, beans, and kidney 
beans, Indian corn or maize, and various kinds of millet, 
may be fupplied toany amount. However, the Cape, in its 
ae ae is not capable of exporting any grain, Wine 
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and brandy may be confidered as the ftaple commoditics of 
the Cape of Good Hope. ‘Ten or twelve different kinds of 
wine are manufaétured at the Cape, having a diltin&t flavour 
and quality according to the farms on which they are pro- 
andl “he belt bodied wine that is made at the Cape, is 
the Madeira, fent to Holland and the Dutch fettlements in 
India, taken by the Americans in exchange for flaves, and 
purchafed by Englifh merchants. See Consrawria. 

The country boor fells his new wine to the merchants in 
the town, where it is adulterated in a variety of ways, The 
pipe is called a * legger,’”’ and contains 8 half aums or 160 

allons ; each legger paying to government a duty, on enter- 
ing the town, of 3 rix-dollars, ‘The farmer generally receives 
from 20 to 30 rix-dollars per legger, which, after adultera- 
tion, is fold from 40 to 60, and frequently at the rate of 
80 to 1¢0 rix-dollars. Brandy might become a very im- 
portant commodity as an article of export ; but the cultiva- 
tors of the vine have at prefent no proper diftillatory appara. 
tus, nor fufficient knowledge properly to condué& thof 
which they have. It is exported at 80 to 160 rix-dollars 
per legger, and fubje&t to the fame toll, on entering the 
town, as wines: and both wine and brandy are liable to a 
further duty of 5 rix-dollars per legger on exportation. The 
whole export value of wines, including the Conftantia, and 
the brandy, may amount, one year with another, to about 
50,000 rix-dollars, or 10,00cl. currency. Wool, which has 
till a late period been negleéted, is likely to become a fource 
of colonial revenue. It is faid to have been fold, in its rough 
ftate, in the London market at 3s. to 3s. 6d. the pound. It 
admits of great improvement. The mutton of the Cape 
fheep is coarfe and deftitute of flavour. Hides and fkina, 
both dried and falted raw, are an increafing article of ex- 
portation. The quantity of ox-hides exported may amount 
to between 2000 and 3000 annually, fubje& to a duty of 
34d. apiece. Thofe taken off cattle, killed in the country, 
are ufed as harnefs for their waggons, and thongs to fupply 
the place of cordage. The fkins of fheep, killed in the 
country, are converted into facks, and employed as clothing 
for the flaves and Hottentots. Few are exported. The 
fkins of the wild antelopes and leopard, though brought oc- 
cafionally to the Cape market, hardly deferve mention as 
articles of export. The cafe is the fame with regard to 
oftrich feathers; the annual amount of which is very tri- 
fling. The whole value of one year’s exportation of this 
article does not exceed 1000 rix-dollers; of hides and {kins 
of every defcription not more than 5000 or 6000 rix-dollars. 
All the whales which have been caught in the bays of the 
Cape are females of a {mall fize, and yielding from 6 to 10 
tons of oil each. The bone is fmall, and, on that account, 
of no great value. Under the head of dricd fruits, the moft 
important articles are almonds and raifins. The cultivation 
of vines admits of great improvement ; better grapes are not 
produced in any part of the world than thofe at the Cape of 
Good Hope: but neither their wines nor raifins are properly 
managed. The almonds are, in general, very fmall, but of 
good quality ; and as the trees thrive well in the ‘drieft’ and 
worft foils, the quantity of thefe nuts might be produced to 
an indefinite amount. Before the capture almonds fold from 
Is. to 1s. 6d. fterling the thoufand, and raifins from 2d. to 
3d. a pound ; but their price has fince confiderably advanced. 
Dried peaches, apricots, pears, and apples, are not orly 
plentiful, but good of their kind. The whole value of 
dried fruit, fhipped in the year 1802, amounted only to 
2542 rix-dollars, fubje& to a duty on exportation of § per 
cent. Salt provifions are fufceptible of great improvement, by 
curing them at Algoa bay, and bringing them down in {mall 
coalting veffels to the Cape. or is {poataneoully produced 
1 within 
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within a few miles of Cape-town, by the evaporation of 
water in the falt lakes that abound along the welt coaft of 
the colony. ‘Two kinds of fish, the * Hottentot” and the 
“© Snook,” are falted and dried in the fun in large quantities, 
for the ufe of the agricultural flaves, who eat them by way 
correGting the bilious effeéts of bullocks’ livers and other 
offal, that conttitute a great part of their food. Salt-butter 
is a very material article for the confumption of the town, 
the garrifon, and the navy, and alfo for exportation. That 
which comes from the Snowy mountains is accounted the 
belt; but very little of it is good. Soap is manufactured 
by almoft every farmer in the country, and furnifhes in fome 
parts the means of procuring cloaths. and other neceffaries at 
their annual vifit to Cape-town. The unétnous part is 
chiefly derived from the fat of fheeps’ tails, and the potath 
or barilla is the lixiviated afhes procured from a fpecies of 
{alfola called “ canna,”? that grows abundantly on thofe 
parts of the Karroo, or deferts, that are interfected by pe- 
riodical ftreams of water. Candles are feldom brought out 
of the country ; but a vegetable wax, colle&ted from the 
berries of a fhrubby plant, the ‘* myrica cerifera,” plentiful 
on the dry marfhy grounds near the fea-flrore, is fometimes 
fent up to the Cape in large green cakes, and fold from ts. 
to Is. jd.a pound. ‘The tallow purchafed at the Cape is 
hardly fufficient for the confumption of the town and garri- 
fon, and the candles made from it are feldom lower than Is. 
3d. a pound. The aloe perfoliata, or {uccotrina, is produced 
in large tracts of ground, many miles in extent, which are 
covered with fpontaneous plantations of it ; and efpecially 
in the diftri@ of Zwellendam, not far from Moffel-bay. A 
load of aloes at Cape-town is worth from tS]. to 20l. The 
total amount of this article, entered on the cuftom-honfe 
books, in the courfe of 4 years from 1799 to 1802, was 
341,927 lbs., value 25,665 rix-dollars. It is fubjeét to an 
exportation duty of 16d. for every 100 pounds. Ivory is 
now become fearce, few elephants being found within the 
limits of the colony. The whole quantity exported in the 
courfe of 4 years amounted only to 5y8 pounds, value 
6340 rix-dollars. The hippopotamus, or fea-cow,, whofe 
tecth furnifhed the bett ivory, 1s no longer within the limits 
of the colony. The colony is capable of producing gteat 
quantities of tobacco; however, very little is exported, 
though the Cape tobacco is faid to be as good, when duly 
prepared, as that of Virginia. As all male perfons, old and 
young, fmoke in the Cape, and as American tobacco gene- 
rally bears a high price, the confumption of that of native 
growth is confiderable. The ioferior fort is ufed by flaves 
and Hottentots. The total value of every kind of colonial 
produce, exported in 4 years, from 1799 to 1802, amounts 
to 300,925 rix-dollars, or 60,185]. currency. From the 
above detail it appears, that the Cape of Geod Hope is, in 
its prefent condition, of very little importance to any nation ; 
conlidered with regard to its articles of exportation. 

The goods imported from England into the Cape, in 4 
years, from 1799 to 1802, confilted of woollen cloths, Man- 
chefter goods, hofiery, haberdafhery, and millinery, boots, 
thoes, and hats, cutlery, iron tools, ftationary, bar and hoop 
iron, {miths’? coals, houfehold furniture, paint and oils, 
earthen ware, naval ftores, tongues, hams, cheefe, and 
pickles ;.and from India and China were imported Bengal, 
Madras, and Surat piece-goods, tea, coffee, fugar, pepper, 
fpices, and rice. ‘The Americans brought thither lumber, 
eargoes of deal plank, ftaves, balk, falt-fith, pitch, turpen- 
tine, &c.; and the Danes, Swedes, and Hamburgh fhipsafforted 
_ cargoes of iron, plank, French wines, beer, gin, Seltzer water, 
coffee, preferves, pickles, &c. in exchange for refrefhments, to 
defray the charges of repairs and. other neceffaries, or for hard 
money to carry to India or China. The whole importation into 


the Cape by Britith or foreign bottoms, fram Europe, Afia, 
and Americas in 4 years, including the value of the prize goods 
brought in, and cf the flaves imported within the fame pe~ 


‘riod, amounted to 5,977,535 rix-collars 7 fk. or 1,195,507. 


3. 6d. currency. 

When the Dutch Eaft India company perceived their 
fettlement extending far beyond the bounds which they had 
originally preferibed, they found it expedient to divide the 
country into diftriéts, and to place over cach a civil magif- 
trate with the title of “ Landroft,”? who, with his council 
called “* Hemraaden,”? was authorifed to fettle petty dif 
putes among the farmers, or between them ard the native 
Hottentots, levy fines within a certain fum, colle& and ap- 
ply the parochial affeffments, and enforce the orders and re- 
gulations of government. His diftvi&t was: divided. intowa 
number of fubdivifions, over each of which was appointed a 
“ Feldtwagimeelter’ or country overfeer, whofe duty- was 
to take cognizance of any abufes committed within bis divi- 
fion, and report the fame to the landroft, to adjuft difputes 
about f{prings, or water-courfes, and to forward the orders 
of government. The landroft, however, had only the fha- 
dow of authority. The council and the country overfeers. 
were compofled of farmers, and were always more ready to 
fkreen and prote&t their brother boors, aecufed of crimes, 
than to afiitt in bringing them ‘to juilice. The poor Hot- 
tentot had, therefore, little chance of obtaining redrefs for 
the wrongs he fuffered from the boors. If he efpoufed their 
caufe, he became unpopular; and the diftance from the ca- 
pital was a fufficient obflacle to the preferring of complaints 
before the court of juftice at the Cape, which itfelf had little 
influence in enforcing its orders in a part of the country dif-- 
tant 5 or 6oo-miles. Hence it happened that murders and 
the moft atrocious crimes were committed with impunity ; 
and the only punifhment was a fentence of outlawry for con~ 
tempt of court, when the eriminak did not appear to hie 
fummons, which fentence was little regarded. ‘This exten- 
five fettlement is divided into 4 diftriéts ; thofe of the Cape, 
of Stellenbofch and Drakenftein,. of Zwellendam, and of- 
Graaf Reynet, which fee sip 

When the Dutch government obtained, partly by pur 
chafe and partly by force, a traét_of country from the Hot- 
tentots, it made grants of land to the fettlers on four different’ 
tenures. The moft ancient of thefe is that of * loan” lands ; 
which were grants made to the original fettlers of certain 
portions of land to be held on yearly Jeafes, on condition of 
paying to government an annual rent of 24 rix-dollars. 
Every farm was to confift of the fame quantity, and to be 
fubje& to the fame rent, without any regard to the quality 
of the land. This tenure amounted by revewals of the leafe, 
at firft made only for one year, to a leafehold in perpetuity. 
The number of thefe loan-farmg in the four diftrits amounted 
in 1798 to 1832: and fuppofing each farm to confift only of 
the ufual allowance, ora {quare of 3 miles the fide, the quan- 
tity of land in all thefe farms would amount to 10,552,320 
acres, and the annnal rent they produce is about 44,0c0 
rix dollars, or about ;8,ths of a farthing per acre. The fecond 
tenure was that of “ gratuity” lands, which were originally 
granted in loan; but, on petition of the holders, in confe- 
quence of fome fuppofed fervices done to government, the 
have been converted into a fort of cuftomary eopy-hold liable 
to a certain rent, which, like the loan lands, is continued at 
24 rix-dollars a year: the number of thefe eftates is 107. 
The third tenure is that of ‘¢ quit-rents,”’ arifing from pieces 
of wafte-ground, which, being contiguous or convenient.to 
an eitate, have been allowed by government to be occupied 
by the owners of fuch eftates upon a leafe of 15 years, on 
condition of their paying an annual rent of one fhilling per 
acre. The renewal on this payment is a matter of wie 
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Of fuch grants theve are 35. The fourth tenure is that of 
«veal eftates’? held in fee-limple, and fubject to no rent ; 
and they are chiefly fituated in the Cape ditlviet or its vier 
nity. ‘Uhefe are the choicelt patches of land, and have heen 
originally fold or granted to the early fettlers in parcels of 
about 60 morgen, or 120 Englith acres. 

The 22,000 chriltian inhabitants that compofe the popula- 
tion of this colony may be diftributed into four clafles; viz. the 
people of the town, (See Care Town), wine-growers, graii- 
farmers, and grazicrs. ‘Che wine-growers, or wine boors, oc- 
cupy the belt houfes and the mott valuable eltates 3 and are de- 
feendants of the French families who firlt introduced the vine, 
Thefe eltates are motlly frechold, in extent about 120 Eng- 
lith acres, and mottly employed in vineyards and garden- 
grounds. They bring their wine to market from September 

‘to the vew vintage in March; and the deep fandy roads 
over the Cape ithmus require 14 or 16 oxen to draw 2 leg- 
gers of wine, whofe weight is not 25 tons, ‘Ihe wine 
brought to market is fubject toa tax of 3 rix-dollars for 
every legger, and the brandy, pafling the barrier, pays the 
fame tum. ‘he wine or brandy, confumed at home, or 
fold in the country, is free of duty: nor are they fubje& to 
any parochial taxes or afleffinents, a {mall capitation tax ex- 
cepted. Thefe wine-farmers make their excurfions in their 
tent-waggons drawn by fix or eight horfes. The corn-boors 
live chiefly in the Cape diftri& and thofe parts of Stellen- 
bofch and Drakenttein that are not more than two or three 
days’ journey from the Cape; and are next in rank to the 
wine-boors. The grain, which they fell in the country, is 
fubjeét to no tax or tithe: but a duty, about one-tenth of 
the value, is paid at the barrier for all grain pafling towards 
Cape-lown. Their parochial affeffments are the fame as 
thofe of the wine-boor. ‘The colonitts of the Cape are very 
bad agriculturifts, and owe their crops more to the goodnefs 
of the foil and favourable climate than to their own fkill or 
induftry. Their plough is an unwieldy machine drawn by 
14 or 16 oxen, which juft fkims the furface and does not 
penetrate the {tiff foil. . Such grounds, when fown and har- 
rowed, are infinitely more rough than the rougheft lea- 
ploughing in England. They rarely give themfelves the 
trouble of manuring, except for barley. For returns of 
corn they generally reckon upon fifteen-fold, in choice places 
from 20 to 30, and more where they have the command of 
water. The grain is not threfhed, but trodden out in cir- 
cular floors by cattle. The annual balance in favour of the 
farmer is about 1431. 138. The gtaziers are-thofe of Graaf 
Reynet, and other diflant parts of the colony. They are the 
leait advanced in civilization. The hovels in which they re- 
fide have feldom more than two apartments, and frequently 
only one, in which the parents with fix or eight children 
and the houfe Hottentots all fleep. Their bedding confifts 
of ikins. The walls of their hovels are formed of mud or clay 
baked in the fun; they are fometimes conftru€ted with fods 
and poles; and frequently a fort of wattling plaiftered over 
with a mixture of earth and cow-dung, both within and 
‘without ; and they are rudely covered with a thatch of reeds, 
feldom water-proof. As to their clothing, the men generally 
wear a broad-brimmed hat, a blue fhirt, and leather panta- 
loons, no ttockings, but a pair of dried fkin fhoes. The 
women have a thick quilted cap that ties with two broad 
flaps under the chin, and falls behind acrofs the fhoulders ; a 
fhort jacket and a petticoat, no itockings, and frequently 
they ufe no fhoes. The bed for the matter and miftrefs of 
the family is an oblong frame of wood, fupported on four 
feet, and reticulated with thongs of a bullock’s hide, fo as 
to fupport a kind of mattrefs made of fkins fewed together, 
and fometimes ftufled with wool. In winter they ufe woollen 
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blankets, The bottoms of their chaim or fools are net- 
work of Jeather thongs, A large ison pot ferves both to 
boil and broil their meat. They have weither linen for the ta- 
ble, nor knives, forks, or {poons, "he boor carves with a 
large knife, which he carries in his pocket, for the reft of 
the family. ‘Their huts and their perfons are equally dirty, 
and their whole appearance betrays an indolence of bady, 
and a low groveling mind. ‘The women are greater drudges 
than the men, and yet they are not very indultrious, UVhongs 
cut from {kins ferve, on all occafions, in lien of ropes, and 
fibres cut from the tendons of wild animals are a fublli- 
tute for thread. The folds or * kraals’’ in which they 
houfe their cattle at nights immediately front the doors of 
their huts; and as they are never cleaned out, they in- 
creafe the filthinefs of their dwellings. Vew of the diftant 
boors have more than one flave, and many of them none; 
but the number of Hottentots, on an average, in Graaf 
Reynet, amounts to 13 to each family ; and they ave ufed 
with the moft inexcufabke inhumanity. The produce of 
the graziers is fubject to no kind of colonial tax. They pay 
only a {mall parochial affeflment proportioned to their 
ftock ; for every 100 fheep a florin, or 16d., and for every 
ox or cow rd. The condition of the farmers is fuch, that 
each of them, upon a balance of his income and outgo- 
ings, faves annually g3l. 16s. 

The revenues of the colony are derived from the tollow- 
ing fources; viz. land revenue arifing from rents (already 
explamed); places for grazing cattle taken by the month, 
and falt-pans ; duties on grain, wine, and fpirits, levied at 
the barrier; transfer duty on fale of immoveable eftates ; 
duty arifing from the fale of buildings on loan farms ; 
public vendue duty ; fees received in the fecretary’s office 
on regiftering the transfer of property; cuftoms; port 
fees; poftage of letters; feizures, fines, and penalties ; li- 
cences to retail wine, beer, and fpirituous liquors ; intereft 
of the-capital lent out through the loan-bank; and duty 
arifing from ftamped paper. The whole amount of this 
revenue in 1801 was go,142l. 13s. 4d. This.revenue is ap- 
plied to the payment of falaries on the civil eftablifhment, 
the expences of the feveral departments, the. repairs of 
government buildings, and the contingencies and extraor- 
dinaries of the colony ; and during the government of lord 
Macartney, when the Cape wasinthe pofleffion of this country, 
the revenue was more than adequate to the expenditure. 

The members of the court of juftice at the Cape 
are chofen out of the burghers of the town. The fifcal, 
who is the public accufer in criminal matters, and the fe- 
cretary of the court, are the only perfons poffeffed of legal 
knowledge. The litigious fpirit of the people, encouraged 
by the attornies who enter into the profeffion without any 
knowledge of the law, multiplies caufes ; and the expences 
of a fingle fuit will fometimes amount to 400 or 5ool. 
fterling, though the objec of litigation was not worth 
rool. The office of fifcal, one of the moft important in 
the colony, confifted of the principal and a deputy, a clerk, 
two bailiffs, two jailots, eight conitables, and 19 blacks and 
Malays, ufually called “ Kaffers.’” The whole expence to 
government was under 10,000 rix-dollars; the court of juf- 
tice and fecretary’s office amounted to about the fame fum ; 
fo that the adminiftration of juftice coft the government 
about 4oool. fterling a year. ‘The court of commiflaries for 
trying: petty fuits (not exceeding gol.) and for matrimonial 
affairs (or granting licences) confifts of a prefident, vice- 
prefident, and four members, whofe fituations are honorary 
and biennial. ‘The ‘* Weefkammer,’’ or chamber for ma- - 
naging the effets of minors and orphans is one of the origi- 
nal inititutions ef the colony, and it is managed by a prefi- ° 
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dent and four members, a fecretary and feveral clerks. For the 
fupport of thisinftitution all orphan property, pafling through 
the chamber, fuffersa reduction of 74 per cent. upon the capital. 

The cftablifhed religion of the colony is Calvinifm, 
or the reformed church. Other feéts are , tolerated ; 
the Lutherans have a church; a methodift chapel has been 
lately built ; the Moravians have a church ; but the Malay 
Mahometans, being refufed a church, perform their public 
fervice in the ftone-quarries at the head of the Cape town. 
The clergy are fuitably provided for and generally refpected 
in this country; and they rank next to the prefident of 
the court of juftice in town, and the landroft in the 
country. Befides their clerical duties, they have alfo the 
dire&ion of the funds for the relief of the poor; which 
are raifed by weekly donations at church, by legacies, and 
by the fums which the church demands on the emancipa- 
tion of flaves. ‘The amount of the funds belonging to 
the reformed church in Cape town, in 1798, were 22,1681. 
8s. 8d., and the fubfiftence granted to the poor was r112l. 
47s. The funds of the Lutheran church were 14,829]. 13s. 
ad., and the relief granted to the poor rg4l. gs. 2d. 

Care difria, is the fmalleft, but the moft populous, 
of the four diltri€ts into which the fettlement of the Cape of 
Good Hope is divided. It confifts of two parts; one, the 
peninfula on which the Cape Town is fituated ; the other, 
the flip of land extending from the fhore of Table bay to the 
mouth of the Berg river in St. Helena bay, and feparated 
from Stellenbofch and Drakenftein, on the eaft, by the little 
Salt river, Deep river, and Moffel bank river; being 
about 80 miles from north to fouth, and 25 from eaft to 
weft, and containing about 2000 fquare miles. ‘The cape 
peninfula is about 30 miles in length, and 8 in breadth, 
or 240 f{quare miles. Of the Cape diltri&t there is not 
one-fifteenth part of the furface under any kind of til- 
lage. The produce of the Cape peninfula is grapes, with 
all the European and many of the tropical fruits, vegetables 
of every defcription, barley for the ufe of horfes, and a {mall 
quantity of choice wine. ‘lhe other parts of the Cape 
diftri@ furnifh wheat, barley, pulfe, and wine. The popu- 
lation of this diftri&t in 1797 amounted to 18,152 perfons, 
of whom 6261 were Chriitians, and 11,891 flaves; of the 
Chriftians or free people, 718 are perfons of colour, and 
1000, nearly, are Europeans. By comparing the average 
number of deaths with the population, it appears that the 
mortality in the Cape diitri€t is about 23,4, in the hundred. 
That of the flaves is rather greater, but lefs, perhaps, than 
in any other country, where flavery is tolerated. ‘The num- 
ber of deaths on the average of 8 years, was 250, which is 
after the rate of 3 in 100. The quantity of land occupied 
amounted in confequence of a meafurement not very cor- 
re& to S018 morgen, or 16,036 acres ; of which 580 
morgen were employed in vineyards and gardens, and 3089 
jn grain. Capital crimes in this diftriG are not fo numerous 
as might be fuppofed among fuch a mixed multitude, 
the great majority of which have no intereft in the public 
profperity or tranquillity. As to the natural produce of 
this diftriG, it is of little or no importance, if we except the 

-fifheries. The colleting of fhells for lime, and of heaths 
and other fhrubby plants for fuel, furnifh conftant employ- 
ment for about 1000 flaves. 

It has been generally afferted, that the Cape peninfula 
was originally feparated from the continent of Africa ; and 
this opinion has been founded on a fuppofed retreat of the 
fea. Mr. Barrow, on the contrary, apprehends that the 

-fea is gaining upon the land in Southern Africa; and ad- 
-iduces feveral fa&ts im fupport of this hypothefis. From all 
- the obfervations which he had an opportunity of making on 


the fouthern coatt of Africa he concludes, that the whole of 
L’ Aguilias bank, ftretching from Cape Point acrofs the en- 
trance of Falfe bay to the mouth of Rio Infante or the great 
Fifh river, and to the 37th parallel of fouthern jatitude, 
has at one time formed a part of the continent. It has been 
alleged indeed in favour of the Cape iithmus having, at no 
long interval of time, been covered with the fea, that fea- 
fhells have been found on the fand that is accumulated on 
its furface. In reply to thisargument Mr. Barrow obferves, 
that whole {trata of thefe may be found in the fides of the 
Lion’s hill, .many hundred feet above the level of the fea; 
and thefe fhells, he adds, have been conveyed to that fitua. 
tion not by the waves of the ocean, but by birds: and they 
are frequently found cven on the very fummit of the Table 
mountain. 

Cacr Town, the capital_of the colony, is fituated onthe 
fouth-ealtangle of Table bay. The fetrlers feem to havechofen 
this fpot for the lite of the town for the convenience. of water, 
which rufhes in a plentiful fiream out of the Table mountain, 
Saldanhabay would, in other 1efpeéts, have been more fuitable ; 
as'Table bay is faulty in every point that conftitutes a proper 
place for the mart of fhipping ; and io boifterous for four 
months in the year, as totally to prevent ail fhips from enter- 
ing into it. ‘he town 1s built with great regularity; the 
treets being all laid out with a line.. ‘The houfes are gene- 
rally white-wathed, and the doors and windows painted 
green ; they are mottly two ftories in height, flat-roofed, 
with an ornament in the centre of the front, ora kind of 
pediment ; with a raifed platform before the door having a 
hut at each end. It conhiis of 1145 dwelling-houfes, in- 
habited by about 5500 whites and people of colour, and 
10,000 blacks. The firft clafs is compofed of thofe who 
fil the feveral departments of government, the clergy, the 
members of the court of juftice, and of the police. The 
next area fort of gentry who, having eftates in the country, 
retail the produce of them by means of their flaves: fubor- 
dinate to thefe is a number of petty dealers, who call them- 
felves merchants ; and, laftly, the tradefmen who carry on 
their feveral profeffions by their blacks. Many of the peo- 
ple of cclour are fifhermen. The falaries of thofe who are 
employed in the different departments of government, are fo 
{mall that moft of them are petty merchants. The country 
boors employ a fort of agents, who keep houfes to lodge 
them when they make their annual vifit to the town. Thefe 
area kind of Jew brokers, who fubiift by defrauding the 
fimple boors in the difpoial of their property, and in the pur- 
chafe of neceffaries for them on their return. The emanci- 
pated flaves and people of colour are generally artificers ; 
and many of them fupport their families by taking fith, of 
which there are great plenty and variety in ‘Table bay. 
Upon the whole, the people of the town are an idle diffolute 
race of men, fubfifting chicfly on the labour of their flaves, 
who are required to bring them a certain fum at the end of 
every week, and what they earn above this fum belongs to 
themfelves, by means of which fome of thofe who are the 
moft induftrious have been enabled to purchafe their own 
freedom, and fometimes that of their children. The price 
of provifions and that of labour bear no _ proportion. 
Butchers’ meat is about 2d. a pound, and good brown bread, 
fuch as the flaves eat, 1d. a pound. A common labouring 
flave gets from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a day, and a mechanic or ar?i- 
ficer 5 and 6 fhillings a day. The people of Cape Town 
are almoft all of them petty dealers, and they have a re- 
markable propenfity for public vendues. Thefe vendues 
are a kind of lottery ; in which a man buys in the morning 
a fet of goods, which he again expofes for fale in the even- 
ing, fometimes gaining, and fometimes lofing by his es 8 
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Such is the rage for thefe vendnes, that in four fucceflive 
‘months of the year 1801, the amount of property fold by 
public auction was 1,500,000 rix-dollars, a {um equal to the 
whole quantity of paper money in circulation, which may be 
confidered as the only money which has of late been circu. 
Jated in the country. Houle rent, fuel, and clothing: are 
dear in the Cape-town ; and yet there is no city or town in 
Europe, where the mats of the people are better oe or 
better clothed, ire i lefs neceflary here than in moft parts 
of Europe. During the continuance of the fouth-eatt 
winds, refembling in their effect the fouth-ealt Sirocco of 
Naples, the town appears to be deferted. Every door and 
window are clofed to keep out the dutt and the heat, both of 
which decreafe with the continuance of the gale ; the air 
gradually cools, and every fmall pebble and particle of dutt 
in the courle of 24 hours are carried into the fea. Phe 
north-weft winds of winter produce a moilt and cold feeling, 
even in Cape-town, where, though the thermometer fel- 
dom defcends below 40°, and then only about an hour before 
fun-rife, all the Englifh inhabitants are glad to keep con- 
{tant fires during the months of July, Augutt, and Septem- 
ber. Even in October it is not unufual to obferve the fum- 
mits of the mountain to the ealtward of the Cape ifthmus 
buried in fnow. The number of marriages in Cape-town 
comprehending thofe of the whole colony, for eight years, 
from 1790 to 1797 inclufively, amounted to 1449 ; that of 
chrillenings to 2589; and that of burials to 1173: fo that 
1416 was the excefs of chriftenings above burials in that 
period. The inhabitants of Cape-town are burthened nei- 
ther with taxes nor affeflments. At the firft eftablifhment 
of the colony a kind of capitation tax was levied under the 
name of ** Lion and Tiger money,”’ the produce of which 
was applied towards deitroying beats of prey; but fince 
thefe animals have become fcarce in the vicinity of the Cape, 
the name of the affeflment is changed, but the fund fupplied 
by it has been appropriated to the repairs of the roads, 
flreets, water-courfes, and other public works. Its ordinary 
amount is about 5000 rix-dollars a year. Another affefl- 
ment, chargeable on heads of families at the rate of 1s. 6d. 
a month, for every houfe or fire-place, 1s called * Chimney 
and hearth money,’? and amounts to about 5200 rix-dollars 
yearly. The inhabitants of Cape-town are fubjeét to no 
tithes nor church-rates ; but as the church provides for the 
poor, every perfon manumitting a flave pays to it rol. giv- 
ing fecurity that fuch flave fhall not become burdenfome for 
a certain number of years. The police of the town is com- 
mitted to the management of a board, confifting of fix bur- 
ghers, called the “ Burgher Senate.’? The pleafures of 
the inhabitants are chiefly of the groffer kind, being thofe 
of eating, drinking, and fmoking: they have no talte for 
public amufements, and no exercife but that of dancing. 
In the whole town there is neither a bookfeller’s fhop, nor 
a book fociety. Under the direction of the church is a 
library, left by an individual, and confifting of many excel- 
lent books ; but very little ufed. Books are rarely found 
in Cape-town to conftitute any part of the furniture of a 
houfe. Education is fo little regarded, that neither go- 
vernment nor the church has been able to raife a fufficient 
fum for eftablifhing a proper public {chool in the colony ; 
and few of the natives are in circumftances that allow of 
their fending their children for education to Europe. 

One of the greateft nnifances in Cape-town is the num- 
ber of dogs that prowl about the ftreets, particularly by 
night, when they quit their dens and lurking places in quett 
of the offals of butchers’ fhops. Sometimes the wolves and 
hyznas defcend from their dens in the Table mountain, and 
difpute the fpoil with the dogs: at fuch times the town ree 


founds with their hideous howlings through the whole 
night, Soon after the Durch Ealt India company formed a 
fettlement at the Cape, they found it neceflary to build a 
fort for the protection of their own property and that of 
other fettlera, and alfo of their warehoufes againit the 
tempts of the natives. 


ate 
As their trade increaled, and 
Cape became more frequented, it was deemed expedient to 
extend the works, and to ereét a citady) that fhould ferve 
as a defence againit any attack, either by land or by fea. 
This citadel is the prefent cattle, a regular pentagon fort, 
with two ravelins and fome other outworks, and furrounded 
by a wet ditch: but it is fo injudicioufly fituated, that 
though it commands the town and part of the anchorage, it 
is itfelf commanded by the ground rifing from it ina lope 
to the Devil’s hill, which therefore renders it indefenfible. 
This flope is now occupied as high as the commencement 
of the perpendicular rocky fide of the Devil’s hill, by va- 
rious redoubts, batteries, and block-honfes, commanding 
each other, and the advance ground to the caftle, all of 
which were added by fir James Craig, when the Cape was 
in the poffeflion of England. He alfo made fome other im- 
ortant additions to the fortifications of this place. Fort 
Knokke is conneéted with the citadel by a rampart drawn 
along the fhore, called the ‘ fea lines,’ defended by feveral 
batteries, mounted with heavy guns, and furnifhed with 
ovens for heating fhot. Within thefe lines is a powder ma- 
gazine and a long range of low buildings that were convert- 
ed under the Englifh government into a general hofpital, 
with lodgings for the infpeétor, ftore-keeper, and apothe- 
cary to the forces. On the weit of the bay are three ftrong 
batteries, viz. the Rogge-bay battery, the Amiterdam bat- 
tery, and the Chavonne battery, all the guns of which bear 
direétly upon the anchorage. ‘There is alfo a {mall battery, 
called the ‘Mouille,’? commanding the entrance of the 
bay. AQ little farther, on a {mall fandy cove, a work is 
thrown up with a few light guns and a heating furnace, for 
preventing a landing at this place, which is further impeded 
by three anchors fixed acrofs the inlet. At Camp’s bay, 
on the weftern coaft of the peninfula, there are alfo a few 
{mall batteries, and a military poft on the height above it, 
dire€tly between the Table mountain and the Lion’s head. 
An army landing here, and at Three Anchor Bay, might 
take the town and ail the batteries in their rear, or, by a 
more important movement, might get poffeflion of the 
Lion’s rump, from whence, with a few howitzers, the town 
and citadel, and the ftrong batteries on the welt fide of 
Table bay, would be completely commanded. This hill 
has the very great advantage of not being commanded by 
any other point. Sir James Craig propofed to ereé a cita- 
del on this eminence with fuitable appendages and accom- 
modations, if the Cape had remained in our poffeffion, 
which would, in his opinion, be ably defended in time of 
war by 1200 men; and would render the town, the batte- 
ries, and the caftle, untenable by an enemy, all of which 
might be totally deftroyed from this height in 24 hours. 
Befides the caftle and the forts, the other public buildings 
of Cape town are a large well conftruéted barrack for 20c0 
men; a quadrangular building with an area in the centre, 
where the government flaves are lodged to the number of 
nearly 400; the reformed church, which is a fpacious and 
neat ftructure ; the Lutheran church; the town-houfe 3; the 
court of juftice ; anda theatre. The Cape of Good Hope 
is fituated in S. lat. 34° 29’. E. long. 18° 23/15”. The 
town is in S. lat. 33° 55’ 42”. E. long. 18° 23/15”. Bar- 
row’s Travels into the interior of Southern Africa, &c. vol. 
i. and ii. 
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Care, in Law, a writ judicial, touching plea of lands 
and tenements; fo termed, from the word which carries the 
chief intention or end of it. 

Cape is of two kinds, the magnum and parvum ; which in 
their effe& are alike, as to the taking hold of things im- 
moveable ; though in certain circumitances they differ: 1. 
In that the cape magnum, or grand cape, lcs before ; and 
the cape parvum, or petit cape, after appearance. 2. Cape 
magaun Summons the defendaut to anfwer the default ; and 
alfo over to the demandant: cape parvum only to the de- 
fault. It is called petit capz, not becaule of its {mall force ; 
but becaufe contained in few words. 

Cape magnum is thus defined in the old Nat. Brev. 162. 
«“ Where a man hath brought a pracipe quod reddat of a 
thing 
default of the day to him given in the original writ; then 
this writ fhall be for the king to take the land into his 
hands: and if the tenant come not at the day given him 
by the writ, he lofes his land.” 

Care parvum, or petit cape, is thus defined, -ibid. 
« Where the tenant is fummoned in plea of land, and comes 
at the fummons, and his appearance is recorded ; and at the 
day given him, prays the view; and having it granted, 
makes default ; then fhall this writ iffue for the king, &c.” 
Reg. Jud. fol. 1.2. Bra&. 1. 3. tract; gue. i.» Fleta. 1-2. 
Cc. 44. 

Care ad valentiam, a {pecies of cape magnum, fo called 
from the end to which it tends: it is thus deferibed, ‘* Where 
I am impleaded of lauds, and I vouch to warrant another, 
againft whom the fummons ad warrantandum hath been 
awarded, and he comes not at the day given; then, if the 
demandant recover againft me, 1 fhall haye a writ againft 
the vouchee ; and fhall recover fo much in value of the lands 
of the vouchee, if he has fo much: otherwife, ‘I thall have 
execution of fuch lands and tenements as defcend te him in 
fee; or, if he purchafe afterwards, [fhall have a re-fum- 
mons againit him ; and if he can fay nothing, I fhall reco- 
ver the value.”? Old. Nat. Brev. 161. 

Care du Batardeau, in Fortification, the cap, upper part, or 
roof of the batardeau conftructed on the ditch of a work at 
the faliaut angle of the baltion. There-is commonly raifed or 
ereSted on the middle of it a {mall tower or turret, fix or 
feven feet, to prevent defertion. 

CAPECE, Scipio, in Biography, an eminent Latin poet 
of Italy, was born of a noble family at Naples towards the 
beginning of the 16th century, and began his career as pro- 
feflor of jurifprudence in the univerfity of his native city, 
but afterwards direéted his attention to polite literature. 
His houfe was the refort of learned men, who preduced in 
roan Commentaries on Virgil,’ attributed to Donatus. 
He firft attra&ted notice as a poet by three books in praife 
of St. John the Baptift, entitled “ De Vate maximo.” But 
his fame was chiefly owing to his poem in two books, ‘ De 
Principiis Rerum,” -Arft printed in 1542, and dedicated to 
pope Paul II. ; in confequence of which, Bembo and Ma- 
nuzio did not fcruple to compare him, though without fuf- 
ficient reafon, with Lucretius. This poem, with a tranfla- 
tion aud learned notes of the abbé Ricci, was reprinted, to- 
gether with the other poems of Capece, who appears to 
have been living in 1561, at Venice, in 1754. Gen. Ditt. 
Triabofchi. 

CAPEDUNCULA, in Roman Antiquity, the veflels 
wherein the facred fire of Velta was preferved. See Ves- 
TALS. 

CAPEL, in Geography, a town of Germany in the duchy 
ef Carinthia, on the Fella; 10 miles S. of Volkemarck. 

CAPELAN, in Ichthyology, a name given by wniters to 
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a kind of whiting called by the Venetians matlo, and by 
oblolete authors afellus omfium minimus, and merlangus 
Phis is molt probably gadus minutus of the moderns, which 
Kelon calls merlangus, and-is the {malleft of its tribe. The 
merlangus of Gefier is certainly too large for the capelan, 
and appears to be the fame with our common whiting, Ga- 
BUS MERLANGUS. 

_CAPELINE, in Military Language, a fort of iron head- 
piece, or helmet, which the cavalry under John, duke of 
Bretagne, ufed to wear. ‘ 


Caretine, in Surgery, a kind of bandage ufed by the 


' French furgeons in cafes of amputations ; confilting of a 


reller with two equal heads. 

CAPELL, Epwarop, in Biography, one of the numerous 
editors and commentators of Shake{peare, was born in the 
county of Suffolk, and died in 1781. His edition of 
Shakefpeare, in 1765, was comprifed in.19 volumes, f{imall 
Svo. with an ** Introduction” of fingular compofition, an- 
nouncing another work, which was publifhed in 1783, under 
the title of «* Notes and various readings of Shakefpeare ; 
together with the {chool of Shakefpeare, or Extra&s fron 
divers Enghith books, that were in print in the author’s time 
evidently fhewing from whence his feveral fables were taken, 
&e. &c.”? Mir. Capell was the editor of a volume of ancient 
poems, called ‘* Prolufions ;”’ and the alteration of “ An- 
tony and Cleopatra,” as ated at Drury-lane in 1758. See 
SHAKESPEARE, | 

Care t, in Geography, atown of Germany, in th 
of Stiria ; 3 miles N. oF Maske . ‘dene, 

CAPELLA, in Afironomy, a bright ftar of the firft mag- 
nitude, in the left or preceding fhoulder of the conftellatioa 
AURIGA. 

Captria, Matranus Minevus Feurx, im Biograph 
African Latin writer, who flourifhed about tilbencet Gis 
and is fuppofed to have refided at Rome. He is author of 
a work in nine books, which confifts of profe and verfe in- 
termixed, upon the feven liberalarts. The title of his work 
is ** De Nuptiis Philologie et Mercurii.” . 

‘Of all his nine books, no one has been much noticed by 
the moderns, except the ninth, which treats of mufic. The 
few Romans who exprefsly treated that fubje&t, and the 
eager delire of claffical readers to obtain fome knowledge of 
the means by which the ancients produced, by the power of 
modulated founds, thofe miraculous effeéts which are re- 
corded, not only by poets, but hiftorians and philofophers 
drew particular attention on this part of the work. . 

The author’s plan is the following. 


Perfonifying Philology and. Harmony, or Poetry and. 


Mufic, under the chara¢ter of Mercury and Harmonia, he 
defcribes their union as a nuptial featt, at which Jupiter and 
all the heavenly hoft of Paganifm attend; celebrates as ter- 
rettrial cultivators of mufic, Orpheus, Amphion, and Arion 
who are admitted among the celeltials to partake of the reds 
tertainment. And after going over the old ground in relat- 
ing the wonders which mufic has performed, in healing dif- 
eafes, quelling feditions, tempering and bringing to reafoa 
the irregular affeCtions of unruly youth, Harmonia is defired 
by Apollo and Minerva to unfold the myttery of her art. 
We fhall not enter on a difquifition concerning the 
Latinity of this work, which by many critics has been termed 
barbarous, but confine our reflections to the information 
which inguirers into the arcana of ancient mufic are likely to 
derive from its perufal. J 
The author explains, by the mouth of Harmonia herfelf, 
the Greek fcale of tones and femitones, giving Latin tranfla. 
tions of the Greck mufical terms, proceeding from Proflam- 
banomenos, the loweft found in the general fy{tem, and mount- 
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ing up to Fyperloleon, ultima excellentiam. The next period 
treats of confonances; then of modes of fingle founds» 
harmonical parts of the fyllem ; of intervals, genera, keys, 
tetrachords; of the diapente and diateflavon, or sthand 4th; 
of tranfitions ; of melopa@ia, rhythm, three kinde—the dac- 
tylic, iambic, and pwonian; and of fix kinds of compound 
rhythm. wn i 

This ninth book, according to Meibomius, may be re- 
garded as divided into two parts; the firlt containing the 
hiftory of mufic, and its eulogium, the fecond the theory and 
precepts’ of the art itfelf; and this lalt is what we fhall 
chiefly confider, as to its putye And in mercy to inquirers 
after Greek mulic, or the mufic of the ancients in general, 
we can aflure them, that what has been fo long fought in 
vain among the feven Greek theorifts publifhed by Meibo- 
mius, in Ptolemy, Plutarch, and Boethius, will not be found 
in Martianus Capella, His. definitions are awkward Latin 
tranflations of what may be found not only in Ariftides 
Quintilianus, but in every Greek writer on mufic. He has 
not given us one of the characters of either Greek or Roman 
notation ; nor is there, either in his encomia or definitions, a 
word that encourages a belief that the ancients knew any 
thing of fimultancous harmony, or mufic in parts ; or even a 
trait of the arrangement of fingle notes, to enable us to form 
any judgment of their melody. The rhythms, of which fo 
many are mentioned, are thofe of verfe, which probably were 
likewife thofe of mufic. 

He was the firlt from whom we received equivalents in 
Latin for the Greek mufical technica, and we find in his 
poetry many new metres, which we do not recolleé to have 
feen in any other Roman poet. The learned work of Ca- 
pella was firlt publifhed by Vitalis, in’ folio, at Venice, in 
1499, in a very incorre&t ftate. The corrections of Hugo 
Grotius at the age of 14 are among the wonders of literary 
hittory. They were publifhed at Leyden in 1599. 

Another Caretva, who was a writer of elegy, is com- 
memorated by Ovid, “* De Ponto.” 

CAPELLE, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Straits of Calais, and diftri& of Montreuil; 
I Jeague S. of Hefdin. 

Care.tie, La, atown of France, in the department of 
Aifne, and chief place of a canton in the diltrict of Vervins ; 
4 leagues N.E. of Guife. The town contains 1,077, and 
the canton 14,097 inhabitants; the territory includes 1874 
kiliometres and 18 communes. 

Capevcre-Marivart, La, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Lot, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftri& of Figeac; 8 miles N.N.W. of Figeac. The place 
contains 1,013, and the canton 12,128 inhabitants: the 
territory comprehends 215 kiliometres and 20 communes. 

_ CAPELLEN, a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
Stiria; 8 miles W. of Luttenburg. . 

CAPELLETTI, a Venetian militia, compofed of foldiers 
that partly were flaves, Dalmatians, Albanians, and Morla- 
chians, and were regarded as the choiceft and belt troops of 
the ftate of Venice. They were much confided in by the 
Venetians, and were employed to guard their places of the 
greateft importance, and amongft others the palace and place 
of St. Marck at Venice. 

CAPELLUTIUS, Revanp, in Biography, a diftin- 
guifhed phyfician and philofopher, who flourifhed in the 
Jatter part of the 15th century, under the pontificate of 
Paul IL. publifhed in 1490, “ Chirurgia,’” printed at Venice 
in fol. and reprinted with additions in t519 and 1546. It 
contains the whole body of furgery, colleGed principally 
from Albucafis, and other Arabian writers. A pofthumous 


work of this writer was publifhed at Franckfort in 1642, Svo.. 
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reprinted in 1648, 4to. and again in 1682, Bvo.; De Cu- 
ratione Peftiferorum Apoftematum ;’’ a practical work, much 
efleemed, Haller. Bib. Chir. Eloy Diét. Hutt. 

CAPENA, or Capiana, Steph. Byz. in Ancient Ceagragy 
a town of Italy in Etruria, between the country of the Vet 
and the ‘Tiber, according to Livy, who places the word and 
temple of Feronia within its territory. Virgil alfo mention. 
this city, which was nearly N. of Rome. , 

Carena was alfo the name of one of the gates of Rome, 
now the gate of St. Seballian, S.E. of Rome. 

CAPENSIS, in Conchology, a fpecies of Anomia. The 
fhell is longitudinally flriated, flightly truncated, with round- 
ifh crenated margm; flat valve, with a two-{pined rib be- 
neath, Chemu. Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. Shell 
fometimes reddifh, fometimes white. 

Caprensis, in Entomology, a (pecies of Bomuyrius, that 
inhabits Africa, the wings of which are {potted with black ; 
body greyifh and black at the extremity. Linn, 

Carensts, a fpecies of Puarzna, (Bombyx) that in- 
habits Africa. The wings are pale red; on the anterior 
pair two flexuous ftreaks, the polterior of which is conneGted 
to a black one. 

Carensis, a Linnean {pecies of Crctnpeva. This kind 
is fomewhat brafly, with white wing-cafes marked with a 
three-branched fufcous line. Inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Calabria. 

Carensis, a {pecies of Ceramnyx, found at the Cape 
of Good Hope. ‘he general colour is black ; thorax two- 
fpined ; four rufous bands on the wing-cafes; antennz 
moderate, 

Carensis, a fpecies of Caranus, defcribed by Thun- 
berg as a native of the Cape of Good Hope. This is of a 
ferruginous colour, with a black longitudinal line on the 
thorax and future of the wing-cales. 

Ob/. ‘The abdomen in fome f{pecimens is black ; in others 
brown. 

Carensis, in Ornithology, a fpecies of AvaupaA, that in- 
habits the Cape of Good Hope. ‘The three lateral feathers 
of the tail are tipped with white ; chin pale yellow, edged 
with black ; eye-brows yellow: Cape lark, Latham ; alauda 
capitis bone fpei, Briflon ; and cravate jaune ou calandre du 
cap de bonne efpérance, Buffon. The bill is yellowith brown ; 
upper part of the body with the tail brown; all the feathers 
darkeft in the middle; chin orange; body beneath ochra- 
ceous; legs black ; back claw rather hooked. 
~ Capensis, a fpecies of Anas, of a greyifh colour, with 
chefnut-coloured back, and fpeculum fpot on the wing 
pale greenifh blue, edged with white. 

This is the cape wigeonof Latham. The length is fifteen 
inches; bill red, black at the bafe; head fpotted; legs 
reddifh ; claws black. Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. 

Capensis, a {pecies of Aucepo. This has the tail long, 
and of a cinereous blue colour; beneath: fulvous; breait 
teftaceons; bill red. Gmel. 

This bird inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. Its length 
is fourteen inches. ‘The bill is blackifh at the tip; head 
grey, inclining to tawny ; body above blue green, inclining 
to afa on the back; legs and claws red. Briffon calls it 
ifpida capitis bone fpei ;.and Buffon, martin-pecheur du cap de 
bonne efpérance. 

Capensis, a {pecies of Cerru1a, that inhabits the Cape 
of Good Hope. The colour is fufcous ;_tail-feathers black- 
ifh, the exterior ones fringed at the outer edges with white. 
Briffon, &c. 

CAPER-dean, in Botany. See ZyGorpHyttum. 

Carer-bufh. SeeCarparis. : 

Caper, or CARRE Beit Ancient. Gsography, a af 
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Afia, in Syria, which flowed between the Lycus and Gor- 
gus, and difcharged itfelf ints the Tigris. Ptolemy.—Alfo, 
a river of Afia Ming;, jn Phrygia, and in the country of 
Cilaritis. Pliny Says that it wafhed one of the fides of 
Laodicea y and Strabo informs us, that it difcharged itfelf 
tO phe Meander, near that city. 

Carer, in Navigation, a veffcl ufed by the Dutch, for 
cruifing and taking prizes from the enemy. In which fenfe 
caper amounts to the fame with privateer. Capers are com- 
mouly double officered, and crowded with hands even be- 
yond the rates of fhips of war, becaufe the thing chiefly in 
vicw is boarding the enemies. 

CAPERNAUM, in Ancient Geography, atown of Palef- 
tine, fituate on the north fide of the fea of Tiberias, called 
alfo the lake of Gennefareth and Sea of Galilee, at fome 
diftance weft from the mouth of Jordan. Although it 
{tood till the feventh or eighth century, its precife fituation 
is quite loft. According to St. Matthew, (iv. 13.) it was 
on the borders of Zabulon and Nephthali ; and it was cele- 
brated as the place where Chrift dwelt after leaving his 
family at Nazareth, and where he performed many miracles, 
which occafioned the woe denounced againft its inhabitants 
for their infidelity. Capernaum was alfo the name of a river 
and of a mountain in the vicinity of the town. It had 
alfo a fpring of clear and limp'd water, which might pro- 
bably induce the Jews, after their return from the Babylonith 
captivity, to build a city near it. 

CAPEROLANS, in Ecclefiaflical Hiflory, a congrega- 
tion of religious in Italy, fo called from Peter Caperole 
their founder, in the r5th century. Caperole having by 
his enterprizing fpirit and influence feparated the convents 
of Brefcia, Bergamo, and Cremona, from the province of 
Milan, a law-fuit between the vicar-general and thefe con- 
vents enfued, which terminated in their favour. In 1475, 
pope Sixtus IV. erected them into a diftin@ vicariate under 
the title of that of Brefcia. Caperole afterwards induced 
the Doge of Venice to ere€t this vicariate into a congrega- 
tic, diltinguifhed by his own name. It ftill fubfifts, and 
comprehends 24 convents, fituate in Brefcia, Bergamo, and 
Cremona. 

CAPES, or Carez, in Geography. See Gans. 

CAPESTANG, a town of France, in the department 
of Herault, and chief place of a canton, in the dittri& of 
Beziers; 3 leagues N. of Narbonne. The place contains 
1350, and the canton 5767 inhabitants ; the territory com- 
prebends 2474 kiliometres, and 9 communes. 

CARED, Ehuex.can Biography, the firft king of France 
of the third race, was the fon of duke Hugo, furnamed the 
Great, who, without wearing the crown, had for the beft part 
of his life held the fupreme power in France, and who died 
A. D. 955, by Hadwiga, or Avoya, of Saxony, daughter 
to Henry the Fowler, king of Germany, filter to the emperor 
Otho the Great, and to Gerberg queen of France. Dante, 
in his “* Purgatory,”’ (Canto 20) in order to be revenged on 
prince Charles of Valois, fprung from this prince, for draw- 
ing him from Florence, and confifcating his property, when 
he headed one of the factions of the city, traduced his fa- 
mily by reprefenting him to be the fon of a butcher. This 
ridiculous fallity bas been adopted and circulated by feveral 
writers on the authority of Dante. Whereas his father was 
the fon of king Robert, who fixed the Normans in France, 
brother-in-law to three kings, viz. Rodolph, Athelftan, and 
Otho the Great, and defcended by his mother from Char- 
lemagne. Ass to the furname of “Capet,” it was moft pro- 
bably a nick-name, iignifying literally « jolterhead,” and 
metaphorically, a * weak,’’ or an ** obftinate”? man. In the 
Sorlt of thefe fenfes it was applied to'Charles the Simple, and, 
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perhaps, in the latter {«ife, to this prince in his youth. At 
the death of his father he was 16 years of age, and he was 
particularly recommended to the care of Richard, duke of 
Normandy. ‘When the line of Charlemagne, which had 
poffefied the throne between 230 and 240 years, terminated 
with Lewis V. the Jaft monarch of that line, Hugh Capet, 
who had ferved him faithfully during his reign, fucceeded 
him; the crown, as fome writers affert, having been be- 
queathed to him by Lewis in recompence of his fervices. 
However this be, upon the death of the king Hugh Capet 
took early and effeétual meafures for fecuring the throne ; as 
in a few days he caufed himfelf to be proclaimed king at 
Noyon, and was folemnly crowned at Rheims, by the arch- 
bifhop of that fee, on the 3d of July, A. D. 987. This 
defign was executed without oppofition, nor did any perfon 
exert himfelf in behalf of the late king’s uncle Charles, the 
laft furviving prince of the race of Charlemagne. On his 
acceffion, he added greater ftrength to the crown than he 
received from it; fiuce the duchy of France, the countries 
of Paris and Orleans, were in his own hands, and his brother- 
in-law, the duke of Normandy, was clofely attached to his 
interelt. His own queen Adelaide, who is faid to have been a 
princefs of high birth and admirable qualities, contributed in 
no {mall degree to his fecurity. Having defeated an army 
raifed by William duke of Guienne, in a fhort but bloody 
battle near Poitiers, he compelled him to fubmit ; and being 
a man of good temper and fagacity, as well as of great mo- 
deration, he affembled the nobles and propofed to them the 
affociation of his fon Kobert. The propofal being accepted, 
Robert was crowned with great ceremony on new-year’s 
day, A. D. 985, at Orleans, by the archbifhop of Sens. 
Having, by this at, fecured the crown to his family, he 
never afterwards wore the royal ornaments, or affe&ted any 
extraordinary ftate or magnificence ; but adminiftered pub- 
lic affairs with great application, and with fuch an appear- 
ance of modetty, juftice, and piety, as recommended him 
highly to his fubjeéts, and more efpecially to the clergy, 
to whom he reftored all the abbies in his poffeffion ; and his 
example was followed by the nobility. In the following 
year the adherents of Charles of Lorrain, after an unfuc- 
cefsful conteft, did homage to the kings Hugh and Robert. 
The duke Lorrain remained, as long as he lived, a prifoner 
at Orleans ; and with his fon, who enjoyed the duchy of 
Lorrain, and who died without male iffue, A. D. 991, the 
male line of Charlemagne was entirely extin&. In the 
fequel of his reign, Hugh Capet ftrengthened his govern- 
ment by mildnefs and moderation, and had the fingular ho- 
nour of eftablifhing a new family, and in fome meafure a new 
form of adminiftrati a, without any remarkable circumftances 
of violence, and without fhedding blood. He died on the 
24th of OGober, A. D. 997, in the 57th year of his age, 
and in the 8th of his reign, leaving his dominions in perfect 
tranquillity, and his fon Robert in the peaceable poffeffion 
of the crown. His remains were interred in the church of 
the abbey of St. Denis. The defcendants of Hugh Capet 
governed the kingdom of France, in a dire@ line from father 
to fon, terminating with Charles IV. furnamed the ‘* Fair,” 
for eleven generations. There were thirteen monarchs in 
all, whofe reigns together make upwards of 340 years, 
during which interval they wonderfully extended their 
authority as well as their dominions ; and recovered, either 
to the crown or to the princes of the royal family, the better 
part of the ancient kingdom of France. They had alfo re- 
duced the exorbitant power of the nobility within bounds, and 
were much lefs dependent upon the clergy than the monarchs 
of the fecond race. Yet, after all, the nation was in low 
circumftances ; the frame of government far from one uni- 
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form 3 and, in fhort, the feeds of thofe diforders were very 
perceptible to difcerning perfons, which, in the fuceceding 

w dilmal effects. Gen, Dict. Mod. Un. Hut. vol. xix. 
and xx, 

CAPH, a Jewihh meafure of capacity, eftimated by Kim. 
chi at the goth part of the log, by Arbuthnot at the 16th 
part of the hin, or 32d of the feah, amounting to five-eighths 
of an Englifh pint. The caph does not occur in Scripture 
as the name > we meafure, 

CAPHAR, a toll, or duty, impofed by the Turks on the 
Chriftian merchants, who carry or fend merchandifes from 
Aleppo to Jerufalem. 

te caphar was firlt fettled by the Chriftians themfelves, 
when matters of the Holy Land, for the fupport of troops 
and forces potted in the more difficult paffes, to watch the 
Avabs, and prevent their pillages. But the Turks, who 
have continued, and even raifed the toll, abufe it; exacting 
arbitrary fums of the Chriftian merchants and travellers, on 
pretence of guarding them from the Arabs: with whom 
they yet frequently keep an underftanding, and even favour 
their robberies. 

Capuar, Heb. denoting a field or village, in Ancient 
Geography, is often ufed, in compofition with other words, 
to fignify a particular town or city. ‘Thus, Caphar-Aria, a 
villave of Paleftine, between Jerufalem and Afcalon :— 
Caphar-Barica, or Caphar Barucha, a village of Palettine, 3 
miles from Hebron, in the tribe of Juda, mentioned by 
Epiphanius and Jerome :—Caphar- Dagon, fituate between 
Diofpolis and Jamnia:—Caphar-Nimra, a populous town of 
Palehine, in the land of Ifrael : —Caphar-Nome, a village of 
Paleftine, in Galilee, near Jordan :—Caphar-Or/a, a town of 
Idumeza, placed by Ptolemy to the welt of Jordan: —Caphar- 
Saba, the fite of Antipatris, which fee :—Caphar-Samala, a 
place near Jerufalem :—Caphar-Sorek, a town of Paleftine, 
near Eleutheropolis, which exifted in the time of Jerome. 

CAPHARA, a town of Judah, in the tribe of Benjamin. 

CAPHARATH,a fortified village of Galilee. Jofephus. 

CAPHARCOTIA, or Caparcoria, a town of Pa- 
leftine in Galilee, between Scythopolis and Cefarea of 
Paleftine. 

CAPHAREUS, a promontory of the ifland of Eubea, 
the doubling of which was reckoned very dangerous, in the 
infancy of navigation, on account of the rocks and whirl- 
pools on that coait, much fpoken of by the ancients. It is 
now called Capo d’Oro, Capo Chimi, and Capo Figera. On 
this coaft the Grecian fleet was fhipwrecked on its return 
from ‘Troy with Agamemnon. To this purpofe Virgil fays 
( Bneid. 1. xi. v. 260.) : 

“< Sit trifte Minerve 
Sidus, et Eubdica cautes, ultorque Caphareus.”’ 

CAPHAS, a mountain of Interior Libya, fituated in that 
part of Africa which is about the 15th degree of N. lati- 
tude, and 25th degree of E. longitude, whence, according 
to Ptolemy, the river Daradus arofe, fuppofed by fome to be 
the prefent Senegal, and from which, it is conjectured, the 
Levant wind, called the Harmattan, proceeds. See Har- 
MATTAN. 

CAPHESA, or Caprsa, a town of Africa, near the 
fource of the river Magrada, furrounded by deferts. Ptol. 
and Strabo... 

CAPHIA, or Caruya, a town of Peloponnefus in Ar- 
cadia, N.W. of Orchomenus; it was built by Cepheus, and 
peopled from Attica. In this city were temples of Neptune 
and Diana. It fuffered much from the enterprifes of Cleo- 
menes and the Achzan league. Near it was a fountain 
Raced ae plantain tree of extraordinary beauty, faid to 
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have been planted by Menelaus, when he came into Arcadia 
to raife troops for his Trojan expedition. In the time of 
Paufanias an antiquity of 1362 years way aferibed to th 

tree. Pliny (I. xvi.) fays, that it was planted by Agamem 
non. 

CAPHTOR, an ifland or diftrit, concerning the fituation 
of which Scripture interpreters have differed. Some have 
fuppofed, without fufficient reafon, that it was Cappadocia. 
Others are of opinion, that the ifland called Caphtor, from 
which {prung the Caphtorim, Cherethites, or Philitlines, who 
are thought to be people of the fame origin, was the ifle of 
Crete in the Mediterranean, ‘The abbé Vluche, Dr. Wells, 
and others, with greater probability, fuppofe Caphtor to 
have been one of the iflands formed by the Nile in Egypt, 
and that it was the fame with Coptos, which was fo fituated. 
To this purpofe it is alleged, that the Caphtorim, mentioned 
Gen. x. 14. were defcendants of Mizraim, the fon of Ham, 
who peopled Egypt; and from them fprung the Philiftines. 

CAPHURA, the fame with camphor, which fee. 

CAPI-AGA, or Cari-Acassi, a Turkifh officer, who 
is governor of the gates of the feraglio ; or grand matter of 
the feraglio. The capi-aga is the firft dignity among the white 
eunuchs: he is always near the perfon of the grand fignior : 
he introduces ambafladors to their audience : nobody enters, 
or goes out of the grand fignior’s apartment, but by his 
means. His office gives him the privilege of wearing the 
turban in the feraglio, and of going every where on horfe- 
back. He accompanies the grand fignior to the apartment 
of the fultanas, but ftops at the door without entering. 
His appointment is very moderate; the grand fignior bears 
the expence of his table, and allows him at the rate of 
about fixty French livres per day ; but his office brings him 
in abundance of prefents; no affair of confequence coming 
to the emperor’s knowledge, without paffing through his 
hand. The capi-aga cannot be bafhaw when he quits his poft. 

CAPIAS, in Law, a writ or procefs, which is of two 
forts; one before judgment, in the court of C. P. called 
Capias ad refpondendum, where an original is fued out, &c. to 
take the defendant and make him anf{wer the plaintiff. The 
otheris a writ of execution after judgment, which is of va- 
rious kinds; as, Capias ad fatisfaciendum, Capias pro fine, 
Capias utlagatum, &c. 

The Capias ad refpondendum in C. B.is drawn from the 
‘© precipe,” which ferves both for the ‘* original’? and 
* capias,’”? and the return of the original is the tefte of the 
“ capias.’”? If a ‘* capias”’ be fpecial, in cafe, covenant, &c. 
the caufe of a&tion mult be recited at large, and the fubftance 
of the intended declaration fet forth, as alfo in the original. 
The ‘ capias’” is a writ commanding the fheriff to take the 
body of the defendant, if he may be found in his baliwick or 
county, and to keep him fafely, fo that he may bring him to 
court, on the day of the return, to anfwer to the plaintiff of a 
plea of debt, trefpafs, xc. In cafes of injury accompanied 
with force, the law, to punifh the breach of the peace, and 
to prevent its difturbance for the future, provided a proccfs 
againit the defendant’s perfon, in cafe he negle&ted to appear 
on the procefs of attachment again{t his goods, or had no 
fubflance by which to be attached, fubjeéting by this writ 
his body to imprifonment. 3 Rep. 12. But the immunity 
of the defendaut’s perfon, in cafe of peaceable though frau- 
dulent injuries, producing great contempt of the law in in- 
digent wrong-doers, a ‘ capias”? was alfo allowed to arreft 
the perfon in ations of “ account,” though no breach of the 
peace be fuggelted, by the ftats. of Marlbridge, 52 Hen. II. 
c.23. and Weltm.2. 13 Edw.I. c.11.3; in ations of 
“debt” and  detinue,” by ftat. 25 Edw. III. c.17.;. 
and in all ations “on the cafe,’? by ftat. 19 Hen, VII. 
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c.9. Before this laft ftatute a pratice had been introduced 
of commencing the fuit by bringing an original writ of tref- 
pafs, “ quare claufum fregit,”” for breaking the plaintiff's 
clofe, “ vi et armis;’? which by the old common law fub- 
jected the defendant’s perfon to be arrefted by writ of “ ca- 
pias ;”? and then afterwards, by connivance of the court, the 
plaintiff might proceed to profecute for any other lefs forcible 
injury. This practice (through cuftom rather than neceffity, 
and for faving fome trouble and expence, in fuing out a {pe- 
cial orizinal, adapted to the particular injury) ftill continues 
in almoft all cafes, except in a€tions of debt ; though now, 
by virtue of the ftatute above cited, and others, a“ capias”” 
might be had upon almoft every fpecies of complaint. It is 
now ufual in praétice, to fue out the “ capias” in the firft 
inftance, upon a fuppofed return of the fheriff (that the de- 
fendant, being fummoned or attached, made default, or that 
he had no fubftance by which to be attached); efpecially if 
it be fufpected that the defendant, upon notice of the action, 
will abfcond; and afterwards a fictitious original is drawn 
up, if the party is called upon fo to do, witha proper return 
thereupon, in order to give the proceedings a colour of re- 
gularity. When this ‘ capias” is delivered to the theriff, 
he by his under-fheriff grantsa warrant to his inferior officers, 
or bailiffs, to execute it upon the defendant. If the theriff 
of the county, in which the injury is fuppofed to be com- 
mitted, and the a¢tion is laid, cannot find the defendant in 
his jurifdi¢tion, he returns ‘¢ non eft inventus ;’? whereupon 
another writ iffues, called a ‘* teftatum capias,”’ directed to 
the fheriff of the county where the defendant is fuppofed to 
refide, reciting the former writ, and that it is teftified 
‘© teftatum eft,”? that the defendant lurks or wanders 
in his bailiwick, wherefore he is commanded to take 
him, as in the former “ capias.”? But in a cafe of 
this kind alfo, it is ufual, for faving trouble, time, and 
expence, to make out a “ teftatum capias’” at the firlt ; 
{uppofing not only an original, but alfo a former “ capias”” 
to have been granted. This fition, being beneficial to all 
parties, is readily acquiefced in, and is now become the fet- 
tled practice. But where a defendant abfconds, and the 
plaintiff would proceed to an outlawry again{t him, an ori- 
ginal writ muft then be fued out regularly, and after that a 
“ capias.” And if the fheriff cannot find the defendant 
upon the firft writ of ‘ capias,’’ and returns ‘non eft in- 
ventus,” there iffues out an “¢ alias” writ, and after that a 
“ pluries,”’ to the fame effe&t as the former; only after thefe 
words, ‘* we command you,”’ this claufe is inferted, ** as we 
have formerly,’ or ‘as we have often commanded you ;”’ 
“© ficut alias, or ficut pluries, precipimus.”” In the King’s- 
bench, the bill of Middlefex is a kind of “ capias.”” See 
Biux of Middlefex. ; ey amas 
A “ capias” is alfo ufed in criminal, as well as in civil, 
cafes. The proper procefs on an indi€tment for any petty 
spi{demeanor, or on a penal ftatute, is a writ of * venire 
facias,” which is in the nature of a fummons to caufe the 
party to appear. If by the return to fuch “ venire” it ap- 
pears, that the party hath lands in the county, whereby he 
may be diftrained, then a ‘ diftrefs infinite” fhall be iffued 
from time to time till he appears. But if the fheriff returns 
that he hath no lands in his bailiwick, then (after his non- 
appearance) a writ of “ capias” fhall iffue, which commands 
the theriff to take his body, and have him at the next aflizes; 
and if he cannot be taken upon the firft ** capias” a fecond 
and a third fhall iffue, called an “ alias,” anda * pluries 
capias.”? But on indi&ments for treafon or felony, a ‘6 ca- 
pias’’ is the firft procefs ; and, for treafon or homicide, only 
one fhall be allowed to iffue, or two in the cafe of other felo- 
nies, by ftat. 25 Edw. III, c.14.; though the ufage is to 
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iffue only one in any felony; the provifions of this ftatute 
being in moft cafes found impraéticable. Alfo, in the cafe 
of mifdemeanors, it is now the ufual praétice for any judge 
of the court of King’s-bench, upon certificate of an indiét- 
ment found, to award a writ of “ capias’’ immediately, in 
order to bring in the defendant. But in this, and alfo in 
civil cafes, if he abfconds, and it is thought proper to purfue 
him to outlawry, greater exactnefs is neceffary. Blackét. 
Com. v. iii. 282, &c. v.iv. p. 318, &c. 

Capias ad fatisfaciendum, commonly termed CA. SA, is 
a writ of execution after judgment ; lying where a man re- 
covers in an action perfonal, as for debt, damage, &c. im 
which cafes, this writ iffues to the fheriff, commanding him 
to take the body of him againft whom the debt is recovered ; 
who is to be kept in prifon till he make fat»fa¢tion. 

It is ufual to take out this writ, where the defendant hath 
no lands nor goods, whereof the debt recovered may be le- 
vied: and when the body is taken upon a Ca. Sa. and the 
writ is returned and filed, it is an abfolute and perfeé execu- 
tion againft the defendant, and no other execution can be had 
again{t his lands and goods. But this is unlefs the defend- 
ant efcape, or die in execution, &c. for where a perfon dies 
in execution, his lands and goods are liable to fatisfy judg- 
ment, by ftat. 21 Jac. I. c. 24. Rol. Abr. 904. This writ 
does not lie again{t any privileged perfons, peers, or mem- 
bers of parliament ; nor again{ft executors or adminiftrators 
(except ona “devaftavit”’ returned by the theriff, 1 Lill. 250); 
nor againft fuch other perfons as could not originally be held 
to bail. It may be {ued out for cofts, againft a plaintiff as 
well as a defendant, when judgment is had againfl him. If 
the defendant cannot be taken upon a Ca. Sa. in the county 
where the aétion is laid, there may iffue a “ teftatum” Ca, 
Sa. into another county, and fo of the other writs. 

Cartas pro fine. When judgment is given for the plaintiff, 
it is confidered that the defendant be either amerced, for 
his wilful delay of juftice in not immediately obeying the 
king’s writ by rendering the plaintiff his due ; or be taken 
up, “ capiatur” till he pays a fine to the king for the public 
mifdemeanor which is coupled with the private injury, in all 
cafes of force, of falfehood in denying his own deed, or un- 
juftly claiming propertyin replevin, or of contempt by difobey- 
ing the command of the king’s writ or the exprefs prohibition 
of any ftatute. But now in cafe of trefpafs, ejectment, af- 
fault, and falfe imprifonment, it is provided by 5 & 6 W. 
& M. c. 12., that no writ of “ capias” fhall iffue for this 
fine, nor any fine be paid ; but the plaintiff fhall pay 6s. 8d. 
to the proper officer, and be allowed it againft the defendant 
among his other cofts. And, therefore, upon fuch judg- 
ments in the Common Pleas they ufed to enter that the fame 
was remitted; and now in both courts they take no notice 
of any fine or “ capias”’ at all. Blackit. tom. v. iii. p. 398. 

Capias utlagatum, a writ which lies again{t one outlawed 
upon any ation, perfonal or criminal ; by which the fherift 
is ordered to apprehend the party outlawed, for not appear- 
ing on the exigent, and keep him in fafe cuftody till the 
day of return; when he is to prefent him to the court, to 
be there further deait with for his contempt: who, in the 
Common Pleas was formerly to be committed to the Fleet, 
and to remain there till he had fued out the king’s par- 
don, and appeared to the ation. By a fpecial “ Capias 
utlagatum’”’ (again{t the body, lands, and goods in the fame 
writ) the fheriff is commanded to feize all the defendant’s 
lands, goods, and chattels, for the contempt to the king ; 
and the plaintiff, (after an inquifition taken thereupon, 
and returned into the exchequer) may have the lands ex- 
tended, and a grant of the goods, &c. whereby to com- 
pel the defendant to appear; which when he doth, if is 
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reverfe the outlawry, the fame thall be reftored to him. 
Old. Nat, Brev. 154. When a perfon is taken upon a “ capias 
utlagatum,”’ the fheriff is to take an attorney’s engage- 
ment to appear for him, where {pecial bail is not required ; 
and his bond with fureties to appear, where it is required. 
Stat. 4. & 5. W. & Moc. 18. See OurLawry. 

Carias in Withernam. See Wirnurnam. 

Capias condudos ad proficifcendum, an original writ, which 
lies, by the common law, againtl any foldier who has cove- 
nanted to ferve the king in war, and appears not at the 
time and place appointed. It is direéted to two of the 
king’s ferjeants at arms, to arreft and take him wherever 
he may be found: and to bring him coram concilio noflro, 
with a claufe of affittance. 

CAPIATUR, judgment quod. See Cartas pro fine. 

CAPIBARA. See Capysara. 

CAPICULY, formerly called Janizaries, the frit and 
belt corps or body of the Turkifh infantry. 

CAPIDAVA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Lower 
Meefia, between Axiopolis and Carfon. Antonin. Itin. 

CAPIDODIUS, in Zoology, a name given by Paulus 
Jovius, and fome other obfolete writers, to an animal of the 
cetaceous tribe (or fifh as they defcribe it) diftinguifhed by 
having the {nout bending upwards, and armed with broad 
ferrated teeth. The {pecies implied is certainly DerpHinus 
Orca of Linneus and later authors. 

CAPIDOLIA, in Zoology, a fynonym of Barena 
Muscuvus. 

CAPIGI, or Capipe1, a porter, or door keeper of the 
Turkifh Seraglio. There are about five hundred capigis, 
or porters, in the Geraglio, divided into two companies ; 
one confifting of three hundred, under a chief called Ca- 
pigi-Baffa, who has a ftipend of three ducats per day ; 
the other confifts of two hundred, diftinguifhed by the 
name of Cuccicapigi, and their chief Cuccicapigi-Baffa, who 
has two ducats. The capigis have from feven to fifteen 
afpers per day; fome more, others lefs. Their bufinefs is 
to aflifl the janizaries in the guard of the firft and fecond 
gates of the Seraglio; fometimes all together; as when 
the Turk holds a general council, receives an embaflador, 
or goes to the mofque ; and fometimes only in part; be- 
ing ranged on either fide to prevent people entering with 
arms, any tumults being made, &c. The word, in its 
original, fignifies gate. 

CAPIGIS-bachis, or Caripcis-Lachis, a fort of cham- 
berlains belonging to the grand fignior whofe place is ho- 
nourable and lucrative, and who are charged to execute the 
orders which they receive from the fultan, e. g. to cut off the 
head of a rebel or extortioner, to carry the news of the 
appointment to a government, to go and colleét the fuc- 
eeffions of the great officers of the empire, &c.; their chief, al- 
ways taken from this clafs, is called ‘* Mir-alem.”? The 
capidgis-bachis are fometimes raifed to the dignity of pacha 
or bathaw with two tails, and go in that quality to govern 
the province which is allotted to them. 

CAPILLAIRE, a fyrup made of maiden-hair. See 
Apiantum and Asprenium. 

CAPILLAMENT, literally fignifies hair, being formed 
of the Latin capillus, of caput, q. d. hair of the head. Hence 
the word is figuratively applied to feveral things, which, 
on account of their length, or their finenets, refemble 
hairs: as, 

Capitraments of the nerves, the fine fibres, or fila- 
ments, whereof the nerves are compofed. 

_Carituament, in Botany, a term ufed by the old bota- 
nifts for the filament of the ftamen. Bradley feems to re- 
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ftrain capillaments to the {maller flowers ; aud famina (which 
he corruptly calls apices) to the larger. 

Capittamenrt is alfo applied to the flrings or threads 
about the roots of plants, 

CAPILLARES, a name given by fome of the old 
botanifts to the ferns, becaufe, according to Mr. Ray, they 
ftrengthen and improve the human hair ;. or, according 
to others, from a curious fancy that they grow from 
the earth without flems, in the fame manner as hairs grow 
from the human head. 

CAPILLARIS, or Capiruatra, Arbor, an ancient 
tree at Rome, on which the veltal virgins, when thaven fox 
their office, hung up their hair, and confeerated it to the 
rods. 

CAPILLARY, of the Latin capillus, a hair, is applied 
to feveral things, to intimate their exceeding {mallneis o1 
finenefs, refembling that of a hair. 

Capitxiary is alfo uled by Alineralifs in {peaking of 
ores which ramify or fhoot out fine branches like threads. 

ln which fenfe it amounts to the fame with what is other. 
wife called arborefcent and frriated. Woodward {peaks of 
capillary or arborefcent filver and iron; Grew defcribes a 

iece of pure capillary copper from the mine of Heragrunt, 
the feveral {trix or capilli of which are fhort, of a reddith 
golden colour, growing together almoft like thofe of the 
little ftone-mofs. 

Capivvary roots. See Fiprose roots. 

Capitrary tubes, in Phyfics, are thofe which are very 
{mall, or whofe canals are {o narrow, as by the diminutive 
fize of their bores to refemble a hair in diameter. The uvfual 
diameter of capillary tubes is a half, third, or fourth of 2 
line, or from 34,th to ~',th of an inch: though Dr. Hook 
affures us he drew tubes in the flame of a lamp much {maller, 
and almoft as fine as the thread of a cobweb. 

The afcent of fluids in tubes of this kind is a phenome- 
non which has been noticed by philofophers, and of which 
different accounts have been given. The faét is unqueftion- 
able ; for if one end of a {mall tube, open at both ends, be 
immerged in water, the liquor within the tube will rife to a 
fenfible height above the external furface ; or if two or more 
tubes be immerged in the fame fluid, e. g. water, one of 
them a capillary one, and the other confiderably larger, the 
water will rife perceptibly much higher in the former than 
in the latter ; in the reciprocal ratio of the diameters of the 
tubes: and the effeét is the fame in vacuo as in the open air. 

The greateft height to which Dr. Hook ever found water 
to afcend above the level of the bafon, in his very {mall 
capillary tubes, did not exceed 21 inches. See Ascent of 

uids. 

For the illuftration of this phenomenon, we may obferve 
in general, that the particles of water and of other fluids mu- 
tually attract each other; and that there is alfo an attraction 
between glafs and water, &c. which is increafed by cold, 
and dimimifhed by heat, but which is, ceteris paribus, pro- 
portional to the furface of conta. The mutnal attraétion 
of particles of water is evinced by the globular forms of the 
drops of this fluid, by their coalefcing when brought near 
one another, and by a variety of other phenomena. It is 
obferved alfo, that if we breathe ona glafs plate, the breath 
will adhere to it longer in cold, than in hot weather. If a 
drop of water be laid upon glafs, the furface moft remote 
from the glafs will retain a convex form, whilft that which 
touches it will adapt itfelf to the furface of the glafs, and 
adhere to it with a certain degree of force ; but if the fame 
drop be {pread over the furface of the glafs, it will lofe its 
convex furface, and adherg to the glafs with a greater force. 
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By this dilperfion of its particles they will be removed far- 
ther from each other, and their mutual attra&tion will be di- 
minifhed ; whereas, on the other hand, the attraétion be- 
tween the water and the glafs is increafed by enlarging the 
furface of contact. In either of thefe cafes, the water 
is attracted by the glafs only on one fide; but if another 
piece of glafs be placed in oppofition to the former, and in 
contaét with the film of water, the water will be attraG&ted 
and retained with a greater force; and if the water be on 
every lide encompafled with glafs, or enclofed in a narrow 
tube, the attraction will become flronger, becaufe the fur- 
face of contaét in proportion to the quantity of water is 
thus contiderably enlarged. The truth of thefe obfervations 
may be evinced in the following manner. Put water into a 
glafs veffel, ( Plute I. Hydroflatics, fig. 1.) and the water 
near the furface of the glafs will afcend, and form a curve, 
asat A and B; or the fame effe& will be exhibited at C 
and D, by dipping part of a piece of glafs in the water. 
In order to explain this effet, let A B, (jg. 2.) reprefent 
a feGtion of the furface of a piece of glafs, the lower part 
of which is immerfed in the water, BC: and fuppofe this 
furface to be divided into a number of indefinitely fmall 
parts, a, b,c, d, &c.; then the part a, next to the fur- 
face of the water, BC, will raife a quantity of water pro- 
portional to its attractive force; which quantity is thus 
brought nearer to the part 4 of the glafs, and attraéted by 
it, fo that another quantity of water takes its place next to 
a. he firft quantity of water being raifed to 4, is brought 
nearer to the part c of the glafs, and being attraéted by it, 
is raifed to the place c, whilft the firft quantity of water a, 
takes its place, which is fucceeded by another quantity of 
water which rifes to the place a; fo of the others. In 
confequenee of this attraGtion, the water ought to forma 
film of equal thicknefs, or the quadrilateral figure, g, 4, a, s, 
on the whole furfacé of the glafs. But by reafon of the 
mutual attraction of the particles of water towards each 
other, when the firft quantity of water has been raifed to 
the place a, another quantity of water s, is kept fufpended 
by this latter aitra€lion, between the water at a, and that 
at BC. When the glafs has by its attra€tion raifed the 
water to 4, the part s will be extended to¢z, becaufe the 
two quantities of water, a and 5, can keep fufpended a 
greater portion of water than the fingle part a. Thus, the 
water will afcend along the furface of the glafs, and will re- 
main adhering to it, in fuch quantity as to form a counter- 
poife to the attraétion of the glafs; or, in other words, the 
preflure of the water thus raifed, and the attraGtion between it 
and the water, BC, will form by their united ations a 
counterpoife to the attraétion of the glafs. The real afcent 
of the water, which, in the figure we have referred to, has 
been enlarged for the better illuftration of the fubje@, fel- 
dom exceeds 4th of an inch, when the glafs is either flat, 
or not much bent. But this altitude is increafed by a va- 
riety of circumftances; viz. by the temperature and purity 
of the water, by the quality of the glafs, and chiefly by the 
polifh and cleanlinefs of its furface. 

In {mall tubes of different diameters, the perpendicular af- 
cent of water, and of various other fluids, will be inverfely as 
their refpetive diameters. Thus, if glafs tubes opened at 
both ends be immerfed with their lower apertures in water, 
(fee jig. 3.) the water will inftantly rife {pontaneoufly into 
their cavities ; and it has been found to rife higher and with a 
greater velocity in narrower than in large tubes, according 
to the proportion in which the diameters of the larger tubes 
exceed thofe of the fmaller; and the altitude in a tube of 
xsoth part of an inch, (viz. 0.01), in diameter, will be 
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about 5.3 inches. Confequently, in a tube of 0,02 in dias 
meter, the altitude of the water will be the half of 5.3, viz. + 
2.65 inches, Alfo, in a tube whofe diameter is 0.1 of an 
inch, or 10 times o.o1, the altitude of the water will be the 
1oth part of 5.3, or 0.53 of an inch, &c. ence it fol- 
lows, that if we call the diameters of the tubes D, d, and 
the altitudes of the water A, a, we fhall have, D:d::a4 
: A, and AD = ad; that is, the produét of the diameter 
by the altitude of the water 1s always the fame, or the con- 
{tant quantity 0.053 of an inch; for when the diameter is 
0.01 of an inch, the water rifles to the altitude of 5.3 inches; 
and 5.3 x 0.01 is equal to 0.053 = 0.02 X 2.65 =0.1 ¥ 
0.53. If, therefore, you wifh to know how high the water 
will rife in a tube of a given diameter, it is only neceflary 
to divide 0.053 by the diameter, and the quotient exprefles 
the altitude in inches, very nearly ; for allowance muft be 
made for difference of temperature, the nature and cleanli- 
nefs of the glafs, &c. which influence the altitude. - More- 
over, fince the furface of a cylinder is as the produ of the 
diameter multiplied by the axis, or the altitude, and it has 
been already fhown, that in the part of the tube occupied 
by the water, the produé of the diameter by the altitude is 
a con{tant quantity, the furface of the glafs which is in con~ 
tact with fuch a pillar of water, is likewife a conftant quan- 
taty. 

Mr. Atwood, in his * Analyfis,’’ has given the follow- 
ing method of very accurately determining the diameter of 
a capillary tube. Put into the tube fome mercury, whofe 
weight in grains is w, and let it occupy a length of the tube 
/; then, if 13.6 be the fpecific gravity of mercury, as it is 
when in its pureft ftate, that of water being 1, the diame- 


ter will be = af w x .01923. For let d be the diameter, 
1 


and the contents of the mercury will be = d*] x .7854; 
and as one cubic inch of mercury weighs 3443 grains, we 
have 1: 34433: d*/ x .7854: w3 hence we fhall have 
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Several ingenious perfons, who, in examining the phene- 
mena of capillary attra@tion, have found that the bulks of 
the fufpended pillars of water are not proportional to the 
furfaces of glafs with which they are in conta@, have been. 
embarraffed in explaining them; and for this purpofe they 
have adopted various hypothefes. Some have fuppofed that 
the unequal preffure of the air upon the liquor contained in 
the tube and that in the veffel is the caufe of the afcent in 
the tube. In order to account for this inequality, fome 
have had recourfe to the magnitude of the particles of the 
air and of the afcending fluid ; others have conceived, that 
only an inverted cone of air, touching the furface of the li- 
quor in the tube with its vertex, and having the upper orifice 
of its tube for its bafe, could prefs upon the furface conti- 
guous to its vertex. Dr. Hook fuppofed that part of the 
preffure of the air in the tube was taken off by its fri€tion, 
which he apprehends mutt neceflarily happen againft the 
fides in fo narrow a paflage; and this hypothefis of Dr, 
Hook was for a long time very generally received. Thofe 
who with to fee his explication of it may find it in the fixth 
Obfervation of his ** Micrography,”’ or in Cotes’s Hydrofta- 
tical and Pneumatical leCtures, (udi infra.) But pias 
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has been obferved, that the fame afcent of liquors in 34 
lary tubes occurs in vacuo as in the open airs this hypothe- 
fis of an inequality of preflure has been relinquifhed ; and 
the folution of the difficulty has been fought for in the mu- 
tual attraétion of the particles of fluids and thofe of ghafs. 
Mr. Hawk{bee, and others, have recourfe to the attrac- 
tion of the annuli of the concave furface of the tube. Dr. 
Jurin (Phil. Tranf, N° 355, and N° 363, or Abr. vol. 
iv. p: 423, &c.) aferibed the fufpenfion of the water to the 
attraction of the {mall annular portion, or periphery of the 
infide of the tube, to which the upper furface of the water 
is contiguous and adheres ; this being the only part of the 
tube, from which the water mult recede upon its fubfiding, 
and confequently, the only one which, by the force of its cohe- 
fion and attraCtion, counteraéts the gravity of the water, and 
oppofes its defcent. This he fhews to be a caufe propor- 
tional to the effect; becaufe the periphery, and the fuf- 
pended column, are both in the fame proportion as the di- 
ameter of the tube. The fufpenfion being thus accounted 
for, the feemingly {pontancous afcent will be eafily folved : 
for fince the water that enters the capillary tube, as foon as 
its orifice is dipped in it, has its gravity taken off by the at- 
traction of the periphery, with which its upper furface is in 
contact, it mutt neceflarily rife higher; partly by the pref- 
fure of the ftagnaut water, and partly by the attraction of 
the periphery, immediately above that which is alread 
contiguous to it. Dr, Hamilton, (Leét. ii. p. 47, &e.) 
diffatisfied with the principle adopted by Dr. Jurin and 
others, fuppofes that the pillar of water is fupported by the 
attraction of the annulus contiguous to the bottom of the 
tube. Accordingly, he obferves, that when the orifice of 
a {mall glafs tube, open at both ends, is dipped in water, 
the {mall annular furface of glafs, on the infide of the tube 
contiguous to the orifice, will draw up the water lying im- 
mediately under it, and every plate of water elevated will 
raife up that lying above it, until the weight of the column 
raifed counterbalance the force by which this annulus en- 
deavours to draw up more water. The thin plate of water 
lying over the loweft annulus, and every other plate of the 
elevated water, muft be attraéted upwards and downwards 
with equal forces, becaufe the attrating furfaces above and 
below it are equal ; and therefore the whole column of wa- 
ter, lying above the loweft annulus, being drawn equally in 
oppofite direétions, may be confidered as unaffected by the 
attraction of the glafs, and mutt prefs with its whole weight 
on the water retained at the orifice of the tube by the attrac. 
tion of that loweft annulus, which has no other furface be- 
low it to counteraét its force. Moreover, when the water 
has afcended into a {mall glafs tube, open at both ends, take 
it up, and wiping off the drop hanging at the end of it, in- 
vert the tube: the {mall column of included water, being 
drawn equally by the glafs in oppofite direétions, will de- 
{cend by its own gravity, or ftop only when it arrives at the 
loweft orifice. Or, whilft the included column is defcend- 
ing, let the loweft orifice be dipped in water, and taken up, 
and a {mall plate of water will be retained at its orifice, and 
then the included column will be quiefcent. Now this co- 
lumn muft, by means of the intermediate air, prefs with its 
whole weight upon the plate of water at its orifice, which 
can be retained by no other force than the attration of the 
glals annulus, lying juft within the orifice of the tube. From 
ence it appears, fays Dr. Hamilton, that this attra¢tion 
alone is fufficient to fuftain, and confequently to raife all 
the water that rifes in glafs tubes. Againft this reafoning 
Mr. Parkinfon, (ubi infra) has alleged the following expe- 
riments. 1. Let a cylindrical glafs tube be divided into 
very {mall equal annuli, a, 4, c, d,e, &c. (fig. 4.) and a bee 
; i 


ing dipped in water, a thin plate of the fluid will be detach 

cd from the mals, which being now in contaét with the fe- 
cond annular furface 4, pofleffing the fame power of attrac. 
tion with a, muft, partly at leaft, be raifed by it; and the 
cafe will be the fame with the remaining annuli. And if 
the efforts of the intermediate annuli fhould be equal and 
oppolite, which eannot be allowed, yet the fuperior annulus 
at ¢, would be unaffedted, andite whole force remain e tire, 
and it mult contribute, at lealt, towards the fupport of the 
column of water. But that each annulus fhould exert a 
force in elevating the lamina of fluid contiguous to it, and 
not contribute towards the fupport of the fluid thus elevat. 
ed, 18 unaccountable; the power of attraétion being in 

herent in the glafs, and ile from it. 2. Let the 
orifice, I’, of the compound tube, EDF, ( fg. 5+) be 
dipped in water, and it will rife to an altitude equal togb; 
andif DF be filled, fo that the fluid be not in conta& 
with the narrower part, it will fubfide till its height be equal 
tog. But let the tube be filled fo that the fluid be ad- 
mitted into the narrower part at D, the height of the co- 
lumn fufpended wili be equal to af, though the loweft an. 
nulus coutinucs the fame. When this tube is inverted, and 
the orifice, E, dipped in the fluid, it rifles to an altitude equal 
to af, if the narrower part of the tube be fo Jong; and if 
ED be lefs than dg, it rifes into the wider tube till its 
height be equal to 4, the fame altitude as if the tubes were 
cylindrical, and its diameter equal to that of the wider. 14 
thefe experiments be true, it is clear that the water, rifing 
{pontancoufly in glafs tubes, is neither raifed nor fupported 
by the attraétion of the loweft annulus. 

Others have maintained, and this opinion feems to be the 
moft unexceptionable, that the attraétion is proportional to 
the whole furface of the glafs which is in conta@ with the 
column of water; for every point or particle of that furface 
poffeffes an equal attraGtive power ; and the preflure of the 
fufpended water is equivalent to it, or the one is a counter- 
poife to the other. This influence of glafs, and other fub- 
ttances, upon flnids is fearcely perceptible beyond the im- 
mediate points of contact; neverthelefs, it is clear, that a 
film of water of a certain thicknefs muft be within the ex- 
tent of that attraGtive power all round the inner furface of 
the tubc, as high as the top of the pillar; but the reft of the 
water, which fills up the cavity of the tube, is attra@ed to 
that film, and is kept fufpended by it, in confequence of the 
mutual attraction of the particles of water: yet the whole 
column is kept up by the attraétion of the glafs, and is a 
counterpoife to that force. Let water be kept fufpended in 
the cylindrical glafs tube, ABCD, (fg. 6.); and let the 
attraction of the glafs extend to the lines, EG, F H; and 
circles of the fluid, whofe breadths are mn, rs, &c. will ad- 
here to the furface, and certainly be fupported by the imme- 
diate attraction of the glafs, which is fo great, that water 
{ufpended in a capillary tube will not evaporate, though ex- 
pofed to the air for fix or feven months: but the intermediate 
column, EG HF, is only fupported by the adhefion of the 
particles of the fluid to thefe circles, and to the higheft la- 
mina, G H ; the attraCtion of any intermediate lamina, LM 
being the fame both upwards and downwards ; and when the 
weight of this intermediate column exceeds their accumula- 
ted force, it muft defcend. This feems to be certain, that 
the fhell of particles, CE F D, is fuftained by the interme- 
diate action of the glafs, which is diffufed to the intermedi- 
ate lamina, np, st, &c. by the cohefion of the particles them- 
{elves ; and in this manner the forces of the oppofite points, 
m,q, and r,v, confpire, which does not obtain in the forces 
of the particles upon the outfide of the tube; and this feems 
to be the reafon why a column of the fluid is not elevated 

upon 
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By this dilperfion of its particles they will be removed far- 
ther from each other, and their mutual attraétion will be di- 
minifhed ; whereas, on the other hand, the attraétion be- 
tween the water and the glafs is increafed by enlarging the 
furface of contact. In either of thefe cafes, the water 
is attracted by the glafs only on one fide ; but if another 
piece of glafs be placed in oppofition to the former, and in 
contact with the film of water, the water will be attraéted 
and retained with a greater force; and if the water be on 
every fide encompafled with glafs, or enclofed in a narrow 
tube, the attraction will become flronger, becaufe the fur- 
face of contact in proportion to the quantity of water is 
thus contiderably enlarged. The truth of thefe obfervations 
may be evinced in the following manner. Put water into a 
glafs veffel, ( Plate I. Hydroflatics, fig. 1.) and the water 
near the furface of the glafs will afcend, and form a curve, 
asat A and B; or the fame effeét will be exhibited at C 
and D, by dipping part of a piece of glafs in the water. 
In order to explain this effe&, let A B, (fg. 2.) reprefent 
a feCtion of the furface of a piece of glafs, the lower part 
of which is immerfed in the water, BC: and fuppofe this 
furface to be divided into a number of indefinitely {mall 
parts, a, b,c, d, &c.; then the part a, next to the fur- 
face of the water, BC, will raife a quantity of water pro- 
portional to its attractive force; which quantity is thus 
brought nearer to the part 4 of the glafs, and attraéted by 
it, fo that another quantity of water takes its place next to 
a. ‘The firft quantity of water being raifed to 4, is brought 
nearer to the part ¢ of the glafs, and being attra&ted by it, 
is raifed to the place c, whilft the firft quantity of water a, 
takes its place, which is fucceeded by another quantity of 
water which rifes to the place a; fo of the others. In 
confequenee of this attraGtion, the water ought to forma 
film of equal thicknefs, or the quadrilateral figure, g, 4, a, s, 
on the whole furfacé of the glafs. But by reafon of the 
mutual attraction of the particles of water towards each 
other, when the firft quantity of water has been raifed to 
the place a, another quantity of waters, is kept fufpended 
by this latter aitra€lion, between the water at a, and that 
at BC. When the glafs has by its attra€tion raifed the 
water to J, the part s will be extended to #2, becaufe the 
two quantities of water, a and 4, can keep fufpended a 
greater portion of water than the fingle part az. Thus, the 
water will afcend along the furface of the glafs, and will re- 
main adhering to it, in fuch quantity as to form a counter- 
poife to the attraétion of the glafs ; or, in other words, the 
preflure of the water thus raifed, and the attra€tion between it 
and the water, BC, will form by their united ations a 
counterpoife to the attraétion of the glafs. The real afcent 
of the water, which, in the figure we have referred to, has 
been enlarged for the better illuftration of the fubje@t, fel- 
dom exceeds 4,th of an inch, when the glafs is either flat, 
or not much bent. But this altitude is increafed by a va- 
riety of circumftances; viz. by the temperature and purity 
of the water, by the quality of the glafs, and chiefly by the 
polifh and cleanlinefs of its furface. 

In {mall tubes of different diameters, the perpendicular af- 
cent of water, and of various other fluids, will be inverfely as 
their refpective diameters. Thus, if glafs tubes opened at 
both ends be immerfed with their lower apertures in water, 
(fee jig. 3.) the water will inftantly rife {pontaneoufly into 
their cavities ; and it has been found to rife higher and with a 
greater velocity in narrower than in large tubes, according 
to the proportion in which the diameters of the larger tubes 
exceed thofe of the fmaller; and the altitude in a tube of 
xsoth part of an inch, (viz. 0.01), in diameter, will be 


about 5.3 inches. Confequently, in a tube of 0,02 in dias 
meter, the altitude of the water will be the half of 5.3, viz. » 
2.65 inches, Alfo, in a tube whofe diameter is 0.1 of an 
inch, or 1o times o.o!, the altitude of the water will be the 
1oth part of 5.3, or 0.53 of an inch, &c. TKence it fol- 
lows, that if we call the diameters of the tubes D, d, and 
the altitudes of the water A, a, we fhall have, D:d::a4 
: A, and AD = ad; that is, the produ&t of the diameter 
by the altitude of the water is always the fame, or the con- 
{tant quantity 0.053 of an inch; for when the diameter is 
0.01 of an inch, the water rifles to the altitude of 5.3 inches; 
and 5.3 x 0.01 is equal to 0.053 = 0.02 X 2.65 =0.1 x 
0.53. If, therefore, you wifh to know how high the water 
will rife in a tube of a given diameter, it is only neceflary 
to divide 0,053 by the diameter, and the quotient exprefles 
the altitude in inches, very nearly ; for allowance muft be 
made for difference of temperature, the nature and cleapli- 
nefs of the glafs, &c. which influence the altitude. - More- 
over, fince the furface of a cylinder is as the produ& of the 
diameter multiplied by the axis, or the altitude, and it has 
been already fhown, that in the part of the tube occupied 
by the water, the produ& of the diameter by the altitude is 
a con{tant quantity, the furface of the glafs which is in con. 
tact with fuch a pillar of water, is likewife a conftant quan- 
tity. 

Mr. Atwood, in his ‘ Analyfis,’’ has given the follow- 
ing method of very accurately determining the diameter of 
a capillary tube. Put into the tube fome mercury, whofe 
weight in grains is w, and let it occupy a length of the tube 
/; then, if 13.6 be the fpecific gravity of mercury, as it is 
when in its pureit ftate, that of water being 1, the diame- 


ter will be = / @ x .o19z3. For let d be the diameter, 
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and the contents of the mercury will be = d*/ x .7854; 
and as one cubic inch of mercury weighs 3443 grains, we 
have 1: 34433: d°/ x .7854: w 3 hence we fhall have 


d*l x 7854 x 3443 = w, and d* = +7854 X 3443 
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= FH 2704-13225 and @ a fe 2704.1332 


Sele —— = 2 X .01923. 
LT WV 2704.1332 — l 


Several ingenious perfons, who, in examining the phene- 
mena of capillary attraGion, have found that the bulks of 
the fufpended pillars of water are not proportional to the 
furfaces of glafs with which they are in conta&t, have been. 
embarraffed in explaining them; and for this purpofe they 
have adopted various hypothefes. Some have fuppofed that 
the unequal preffure of the air upon the liquor contained in 
the tube and that in the veflel is the caufe of the afcent in 
the tube. In order to account for this inequality, fome 
have had recourfe to the magnitude of the particles of the 
air and of the afcending fluid ; others have conceived, that 
only an inverted cone of air, touching the furface of the li- 
quor in the tube with its vertex, and having the upper orifice 
of its tube for its bafe, could prefs upon the furface conti- 
guous to its vertex. Dr. Hook fuppofed that part of the 
preffure of the air in the tube was taken off by its fri€tion, 
which he apprehends mutt neceffarily happen againft the 
fides in fo narrow a paflage; and this hypothefis of Dr. 
Hook was for a long time very generally received. Thofe 
who wifh to fee his explication of it may find it in the fixth 
Obfervation of his ** Micrography,”’ or in Cotes’s Hydrofta- 
tical and Pneumatical leCtures, (udi infra.) But sie 

as 
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has been obferved, that the fame afcent of liquors in capil- 
Jary tubes occurs in vacuo as in the open air; this hypothe- 
fis of an inequality of preflure has been relinquifhed; and 
the folution of the difficulty has been fought for in the mu- 
tual attraétion of the particles of fluids and thofe of glafs. 
Mr. Hawk{bee, and others, have recourfe to the attrac- 
tion of the annuli of the concave furface of the tube. = Dr. 
Jurin (Phil. Tranf, N° 355, and N° 363, or Abr. vol. 
iv. p: 423, &c.) aferibed the fufpenfion of the water to the 
attraction of the {mall annular portion, or periphery of the 
infide of the tube, to which the upper furface of the water 
is contiguous and adheres ; this being the only part of the 
tube, from which the water mult recede upon its fubfiding, 
and confequently, the only one which, by the force of its cohe- 
fion and attraCtion, counteraéts the gravity of the water, and 
oppofes its defcent. This he fhewe to be a caufe propor- 
tional to the effect; becaufe the periphery, and the fuf- 
pended column, are both in the fame proportion as the di- 
ameter of the tube. The fufpenfion being thus accounted 
for, the feemingly fpontancous afcent will be eafily folved : 
for fince the water that enters the capillary tube, as foon as 
its orifice is dipped in it, has its gravity taken off by the at- 
traction of the periphery, with which its upper “te th is in 
contact, it mutt neceflarily rife higher; partly by the pref- 
fure of the ftagnaut water, and partly by the attra&tion of 
the periphery, immediately above that which is already 
contiguous to it. Dr, Hamilton, (Leét. ii. p. 47, &c.) 
diffatisfied with the principle adopted by Dr. Jurin and 
others, fuppofes that the pillar of water is f{upported by the 
attration of the annulus contiguous to the bottom of the 
tube. Accordingly, he obferves, that when the orifice of 
a {mall glafs tube, open at both ends, is dipped in water, 
the {mall annular furface of glafs, on the infide of the tube 
contiguous to the orifice, will draw up the water lying im- 
mediately under it, and every plate of water elevated will 
raife up that lying above it, until the weight of the column 
raifed counterbalance the force by which this annulus en- 
deavours to draw up more water. The thin plate of water 
lying over the loweft annulus, and every other plate of the 
elevated water, muft be attracted upwards and downwards 
with equal forces, becaufe the attracting furfaces above and 
below it are equal ; and therefore the whole column of wa- 
ter, lying above the loweft annulus, being drawn equally in 
oppofite dire¢tions, may be confidered as unaffected by the 
attraction of the glafs, and mutt prefs with its whole weight 
on the water retained at the orifice of the tube by the attrac. 
tion of that loweft annulus, which has no other furface be- 
low it to counteraé its force. Moreover, when the water 
has afcended into a {mall glafs tube, open at both ends, take 
it up, and wiping off the drop hanging at the end of it, in- 
vert the tube: the {mall column of included water, being 
drawn equally by the glafs in oppofite direétions, will de- 
Icend by its own gravity, or {top only when it arrives at the 
loweft orifice. Or, whilft the included column is defcend- 
ing, let the loweft orifice be dipped in water, and taken up, 
and a {mall plate of water will be retained at its orifice, and 
then the included column will be quiefcent. Now this co- 
lumn muft, by means of the intermediate air, prefs with its 
whole weight upon the plate of water at its orifice, which 
can be retained by no other force than the attraCtion of the 
glafs annulus, lying juft within the orifice of the tube. From 
hence it appears, fays Dr. Hamilton, that this attraGtion 
alone is fufficient to fuftain, and confequently to raife all 
the water that rifes in glafs tubes. Againft this reafoning 
Mr. Parkinfon, (ubi infra ) has alleged the following expe- 
riments. 1. Let a cylindrical glafs tube be divided into 
very {mall equal annuli, a, 2, c, d, e, &e. ( fig. 4.) and a be- 
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ing dipped in water, a thin plate of the fluid will be detach 

cd from the mafy, which being now in contaét with the f 

cond annular furface J, poflefling the fame power of attrac. 
tion with a, muft, partly at leaft, be raifed by its; and the 
cale will be the fame with the remaining annuli, And if 
the efforts of the intermediate annuli fhould be equal and 
oppolite, which eannot be allowed, yet the fuperioy annulus 
at g, would be unaffeéted, and ite whole force remain e tire, 
and it mult contribute, at lealt, towards the fupport of the 
column of water. But that each annulus fhould exert a 
force in elevating the lamina of fluid contiguous to it, aud 
not contribute towards the fupport of the fluid thus elevat. 
ed, is unaccountable; the power of attraétion being in 

herent in the glafs, and idenavable from it. 2. Let the 
orifice, I’, of the compound tube, EDF, (fig. 5.) be 
dipped in water, and it will rife to an altitude equal togh; 
and if DF be filled, fo that the fluid be not in conta& 
with the narrower part, it will fubfide till its height be equal 
tog d.. But let the tube be filled fo that the fluid be ad- 
mitted into the narrower part at D, the height of the co- 
lumn fufpended wili be equal toaf, though the loweft an- 
nulus coutinucs the fame. When this tube is inverted, and 
the orifice, E, dipped in the fluid, it rifes to an altitude equal 
to af, if the narrower part of the tube be fo Jong; and if 
ED be lefs than dg, it rifes into the wider tube till its 
height be equal to 4g, the fame altitude as if the tubes were 
cylindrical, and its diameter equal to that of the wider, 1 
thefe experiments be true, it is clear that the water, rifing 
{pontancoufly in glafs tubes, is neither raifed nor fupported 
by the attraétion of the loweft annulus. 

Others have maintained, and this opinion feems to be the 
moft unexceptionable, that the attraétion is proportional to 
the whole furface of the glafs which is in conta@ with the 
column of water; for every point or particle of that furface 
poffeffes an equal attractive power ; and the preflure of the 
fufpended water is equivalent to it, or the one is a counter- 
poife to the other. ‘Lhis influence of glafs, and other fub- 
ttances, upon fnids is fearcely perceptible beyond the im- 
mediate points of contact; neverthelefs, it is clear, that a 
film of water of a certain thicknefs muft be within the ex- 
tent of that attraGtive power all round the inner furface of 
the tubs, as high as the top of the pillar; but the reft of the 
water, which fills up the cavity of the tube, is attra@ed to 
that film, and is kept fufpended by it, in confequence of the 
mutual attraction of the particles of water: yet the whole 
column is kept up by the attraétion of the glafs, and is a 
counterpoife to that force. Let water be kept fufpended in 
the cylindrical glafs tube, ABCD, (fg. 6.); and let the 
attraction of the glafs extend to the lines, EG, F H; and 
circles of the fluid, whofe breadths are mn, rs, &c. will ad~ 
here to the furface, and certainly be fupported by the imme- 
diate attraction of the glafs, which is fo great, that water 
{ufpended in a capillary tube will not evaporate, though ex- 
pofed to the air for fix or feven months: but the intermediate 
column, EG HF, is only fupported by the adhefion of the 
particles of the fluid to thefe circles, and to the higheft la- 
mina, G H ; the attraction of any intermediate lamina, L M,; 
being the fame both upwards and downwards ; and when the 
weight of this intermediate column exceeds their accumula- 
ted force, it muft defcend. This feems to be certain, that 
the fhell of particles, CE FD, is fuftained by the interme- 
diate ation of the glafs, which is diffufed to the intermedi- 
ate lamina, np, st, &c. by the cohefion of the particles them- 
{elves ; and in this manner the forces of the oppofite points, 
m,q, and r,v, confpire, which does not obtain in the forces 
of the particles upon the outfide of the tube ; and this feems 
to be the reafon why a column of the fluid is not elevated 

upon 
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upon the outhde, as it is within. Upon the whole it ap- 
pears, that the preffure of the column of water in the tube is 
equivalent, or it 1s a counterpoife, to the attractive force of 
the furface of the glafs, which is in contaét with it ; and of 
courfe it is proportional to that furface. But in eftimating 
the quantity of that counterpoife, or of the preflure of the 
column of water, we muft take into the account not only 
the quantity, but alfo the altitude; becaufe, ceteris paribus, 
fluids prefs in proportion to their perpendicular altitudes ; 
and when the bafe varies, as in different cylindrical pillars, 
the preflures are as the products of the quantity of matter 
by the altitude of each pillar refpectively. Therefore the 
preffure of the pillar of water in a glafs tube, which is a 
counterpoife to the attra@tion of the glafs, is the produ& of 
the quantity of water by the altitude ; and in cylindrical 
tubes, this produ is always proportional to the furface of 
glafs in conta with water. Having already fhewn, that 
this furface is a conftant quantity, it follows, that the pro- 
du& of the quantity of water by the altitude of the pillar 
muft likewife be a conitant quantity ; fince it is as the above- 
mentioned furface. In order to illuftrate this by an exam- 
ples let the infide of the diameter of a tube, BC, (jig. 7.) 
be double that of the tube, D F; then the pillar of water, 
FE, will be two inches high when the pillar, AcC, is one 
inch high. Since the contents of cylinders of the faine alti- 
tude are as the fquares of their refpective diameters, and their 
furfaces are fimply as their diameters, it is eafily calculated 
that if the quantity of water in the pillar, E F, weighs two 
grains, that of AC muit weigh four grains; and likewife 
that the furface of glafs in conta& with the pillar of water, 
E F, is equal to the furface of glafs which is in contaét with 
the pillar of water, AC; hence it fhould feem that thofe 
equal furfaces ought to keep fufpended equal quantities of 
water; whereas the quantity of water, E F, is the half of 
the quantity of water, AC; but the height of the pillar of 
water, EF, is double that of the pillar, ACC; and confe- 
quently, its preflure, which is equal to the produ& of the 
quantity of water by the altitude (viz. two grains by two 
inches) is equal to the preflure of the column, A C, viz. the 
produé of four grains by one inch. 

If a tube confit of two cylinders, one EF, (fg. 8.) 
whofe diameter is equal to that of the tube, A B, in which 
the water would rife to the height AB, and the other, a 
larger part, C D, whofe diameter is equal to that of the tube, 
GH, in which the water would rife to the height GH; 
and if this compound tube be placed with the narrow aper- 
ture in water, as at F, the water will not rife in it higher 
than the altitude G H, i. e. to the fame altitude to which 
it would rife if the tube were an uniform cylinder of the dia- 
meter of the large part. It might, indeed, be expected, that 
the water would rife higher than D, G ; but it muft be con- 
fidered that though the produé of the pillar of water, E F, 
by its altitude is Jefs than a juft counterpoife to the attra&tion 
of the furface, EF, of the glafs; yet the excefs of attrac- 
tion of that furface, inftead of aiding to fupport the water 
in CE, will operate in a contrary way: that is, if we ftate 
the attraction of the furface, EF, equal to 10, and if the 
preflure of the pillar of water in it be equal to 8; then the 
two remaining parts of attra¢tive power will tend to draw 
the water from the bafon as much as from the cavity, DE, 
towards the furface, EF; fo that by the addition of the 
narrow tube, E F, the attra€tion of the larger part, D I, is 
diminithed ; at the fame time that the water in it is partially 
fupported by what may be called its perforated bafe, I E. 

If a compound tube confifting of a larger part, LN, (fig. 
8.) in which the water would rife fpontaneoufly to the alti- 
tude, M, and of a narrower part, O K, equal in diameter to 
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the tube, A B, in which the water would rife to the height 
A B, be filled with water as high as K, and then be placed 
with the large aperture in water as at N, the whole quantity 
of water will remain fufpended, filling the whole of the large 
tube ard part of the narrow one. ‘The fame thing will alfo 
take place with a veffel of any fhape, as P Q S, provided its 
upper part be drawn into a narrow cylinder equal in diameter 
to the tube, AB. In thefe veffels the water is fupported 
partly by the attraGtion of cohefion, and partly by the pref- 
fure of the atmofphere. That the preffure of the atmo- 
{phere contributes in a great degree to this effect is evident, 
becaufe the water wil! not rife {pontaneoufly into the veffels, 
ON, PS, to the heights K and P, and alfo becaufe if thefe 
veflels full of water as high as P, K, together with the ba- 
fon, be placed under the receiver of an air-pump, on ex- 
haufting the receiver of air or removing the preffure of the 
atmofphere, the water will defcend in them, and will remain 
in them only as high as it would afcend fpontaneoufly. Mr. 
Cavallo (ubi infra) has illultrated the mode by which water 
is f{upported in thefe veffels ; and for this purpofe he has cal- 
culated, that if the diameter of the aperture, P, be 0.004 of 
an inch, which will be nearly the cafe when the perpendicular 
altitude, PQ, of the water is 1 foot, the whole preflure of 
the atmofphere on the furface of the water in the tube at 
P, will be little more than one grain; and as the atmofphere 
preffes upon that furface with only the 32d part of its entire 
force, the perpendicular height of the water in the veflel, 
P QS, being one foot, the a¢tual preffure of the atmofphere 
on the furface of the water at P, will be ;é,dths of a grain 
nearly. But this trifling preflure not being fufficient to over- 
come the attraction between the water and the furface of the 
tube, P, the water muft remain fufpended in the veffels, 
PQS, or ON. The following experiment corroborates 
this explanation. Fill the veffels, ON, or PQS, up to the 
height, T, by lowering them in the water of the bafon ; 
and in that fituation touch the aperture, O, or P, with a 
wet finger, fo as to introduce a iittle water into it. Then 
if the veffel be drawn up, leaving its lower aperture only in 
the water of the bafon, the column of water, TN, or TQ, 
will remain fufpended in it, though there be no communica- 
tion whatever between the water at T, and the water in the 
capillary aperture. 

The altitudes of water, fufpended in compound tubes, 
vary inverfely as the diameters of the upper orifices nearly. 
E.G. In open cylindrical tubes, whofe diameters are equal 
to thofe of the different parts, A B, and C, (fg. 9.) of the 
compound tube, A BC, water rifes fpontaneoufly to alti- 
tudes equal to gr, and gs, which are inverfely as their dia- 
meters nearly. Whether the orifice, A or C, be immerfed 
in the fluid, it rifes to the altitude, gx; but if the tube be 
filled, fo that the water may be in contaét with the narrow 
part of the tube, C, the whole column will be fufpended, if 


its altitude does not exceed gs. Again, let af, and dg, 


(fig 10.) be the altitudes of water railed f{pontaneoufly in 
the open cylindrical tubes, ED, and DF, refpedively, 
which are inverfely as their diameters. When the wider 
orifice is immerfed, and the tube is filled with water to an 
altitude lefs than the length of the wider part, it will fub- 
fide toa level with the point, g: but if the water be admit- 
ted into the narrower tube, the whole column will be fuf- 
pended if its length do not exceed af. If the tube be 
inverted, and the narrower orifice immerfed, and water raifed 
into the tube, D F, it immediately finks, if the altitude of 
the column exceed 4g. Let adc (fig. 11.) be a eapillary 
fiphon, in whofe narrower and wider legs, if fufficiently long, 
columns of water, whofe altitudes are ef, and g4, refpe&- 
ively, and which are inverfely as their diameters, may be 
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fufpended. Fill this fiphon with water, and hold it in the 
polition of fig. 11; and the fluid will not run out of the 
orifice, c, unlefs the difference of the leges dc, exceed ef. 
If the narrower leg be longer than the wider, the water will 
flow out of the orifice, ¢, (fig. 12.) if the leg, de, exceed 


b. 

7 Capillary tubes which naturally difcharge water only in 
feparate drops, yield, when eleétrified, a continued and ac- 
pe aa {tream ; and the acceleration is proportional to the 
{mallnefs of the tube: and the effedt of cledtricity 1s fo con- 
fiderable, that it produces a continued flream from a very 
fmall tube, out of which the water had not before been 
able to drop. Priedtley’s Hilt. Eleétr. 8vo. vol.i. p. 171. 
ed. 3d. 

iA conne@tion with the preceding account of capillary 
tubes we fhall here introduce that of contiguous glafs plates, 
between which water rifes according to the fame law with 
that of fuch tubes, or in fuch a manner that the altitudes are 
inverfely asthe diltances of the ee gs E.G. If the glafs plates 
be parallel to each other and placed with their lower edges in 
water, the water will rife between them, and will remain 
fufpended at a certain height. This height is not fo great 
as that of the water in a glafs tube, whofe diameter is equal 
to the diftance between the two plates, for an obvious rea- 
fon ; becaufe the water in the tube is furrounded on every 
fide by glafs: neverthelefs the proportion is the fame ; i. e. 
in two or more pairs of glafs plates, the altitudes of the 
water are inverfely as the diftances of the plates, and the 
caufe of the afcent is the fame as in glafs tubes) ACDF 
and BCDE, (fg. 13.) reprefent two flat glafs plates, 
placed fo as to form a {mall angle, ACB, and immerfed 
with their lower edges in water. The water will rife be- 
tween them, and remain fufpended in the fpace EF CDE, 
the outer edge of which, EFC, being a curve ealled an 
“hyperbola.’’ One extremity of this curve rifes as high as 
the upper part of the glafs plates at C, and the other extre- 
mity reaches as far as the edges of the glatfes contiguous to 
the water of the bafon at F and E. ‘The water between 
thefe plates rifes higher near the fide, CD; and lower at a 
diftance from it. In fhort, at any diftance from CD, as 
at ab, cd, ef, the water rifes as high as it would rife be- 
tween parallel plates, whofe diftance from each other equalled 
the diftance between the plates of fig. 15, at any of thofe 
particular places. Confequently the altitudes of the water 
at different diftances from CD, are inverfely as the dif- 
tances between the two plates at thofe places. In fg. 14, 
which exhibits the fame elevation of water with that which 
is reprefented in fig. 13, any two, or more, altitudes of wa- 
ter, as ab and cd, are inverfely as the diftances bt, di, be- 
tween the two plates at thofe pleces; viz. ab: cd :: di: bt: 
(by the fimilarity of the triangles D4#, Ddi) Dd: Db; 
and this is the known property of the common hyperbola, 
whofe afymptotes are the edge, C D, of the glaffes, and the 
line, DS, where the glafs plate interfeéts the furface of the 
water in the veffel, G. The water muft evidently rife as high 
as the apex, C, whatever be the altitude of the plates, fince 
the glafs plates come infinitely near each other near the edge, 
CD. Ifthefe plates were bent more or lefs, then the edge 
of the water which rifes between them would not be an hy- 
perbola, but vary according to the curvature of the plates. 
Let two flat glafs plates be difpofed, as in fz. 15, fo as to 
form a fmall angle with each other, as in the former cafe ; 
and the lowermoft of thefe be fo placed as to form a fmall 
angle with the horizon, having the edge, B, a little elevated. 
Let them be feparated at EC by the interpofition of fome 
thin body, and previoufly moiftened with water ; and if a 
dyop of water be introduced between thefe plates at EC, fo 
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as to touch them both, it will move {poutancoufly towards 
the upper part of the plates, as far asthe edge, AB. The 
drop of water moves towards the edge, A B, even againit the 
diretion of its gravity ; becaufe the attra¢tion of the glaffes 
towards the drop is flronger where the plates are clofer to 
each other, as at d, than where they are further afunder, as at 
¢; fo that the drop at o, is more powerfully attraéted towards 
d, than towards ¢. It the fide, A B, be gradually raifed 
higher and higher above the horizon, whilit the drop is mo- 
ving, it will be perceived to move flower and flower towards 
A B, until at laft the gravity of the drop balances the attrac- 
tion of the glafles, and the water remains at refl. After 
which, if the edge, A B, be raifed full higher, the weight 
of the drop being greater than the attra¢tion of the glals, 
will caufe it to defvend towards C E. 

Phenomena of attra@tion, fimilar to thofe already illuf- 
trated in the cafe of glafs and water, take place between al- 
moft every fluid and every folid; even between fluids and 
folids, or folids and folids. However, a confiderable dif- 
ference refults from the different degrees of force with which 
the particles of each body attraét either one another, or 
thofe of another body. The attra&tion of water to glafs 
is greater than the mutual attraétion of its own particles ; 
it is alfo greater than that of any other fluid towards glafs, 
not excepting even fpirituous liquors, which are fpecifically 
lighter than water ; and hence it is, that water rifes higher 
in capillary tubes than any other liquor. Mufchenbroek, 
Martin, and other writers have given tables of the heights to 
which different fluids afcend in capillary tubes. It is owing 
to this capillary attra¢tion, that water rifes through the fine 
veflels of wood, and afcends to the tops of the higheft trees ; 
that it infinuates itfelf through the pores of certain ftones, 
through fand, fugar, falt, &c. and that in damp weather, 
when the air depofits a confiderable quantity of watery. 
wood, glue, ropes, linen, paper,"parchment, falts, &c. imbibe 
the water, and are thereby fwelled, moiftened, foftened, and 
fome of them aétually diffolved. Hence it is that metals in 
a fluid ftate rife and fpread themfelves between the conti- 
guous furfaces of other metals that are in a folid ftate ; and 
this is the foundation of the art of foldering metals. Hence 
alfo mercury infinuates itfelf through the pores of gold and 
tin; for the particles of mercury attraét one another much 
lefs than they do thofe of gold or tin. See Ascent of 
Fiuips. See alfo Apuesion and Conesion. 

If glafs be applied to any other fluid, whofe particles at- 
traét each other more ftrongly than glafs attracts them, all 
the phenomena of fuch a fluid in €apillary tubes, and be- 
tween glafs plates, will be the reverfe of thofe pertaining to 
water. Quickfilver is fuch a fluid ; and, therefore, if a {mall 
globule of quickfilver be laid upon clean paper, and a piece 
of glafs be brought into contact with it, the mercury will 
adhere to it, and will be drawn away from the paper: but 
if, whilit the fmall globule of quickfilver is thus adhering to 
the glafs, a large quantity of the fame fluid be brought in 
contact with the {mall globule, the latter will immediately 
difengage itfelf from the glafs, and incorporate with the 
other mafs. We here perceive that a greater degree of at- 
traction fubfifts between the particles of mercury than be- 
tween them and glafs, fo that it is impoffible to fpread quick- 
filver, like water, over the furface of glafs. If quickfilver 
be put in a glafs, and any wooden or earthen veflel, more 
than an inch im width, the furface of the quickfilver will be- 
horizontal towards the middle, but convex towards the fide. 
If an iron ball be laid upon quickfilver, a depreffion. 
of the quickfilver will be obferved all round the ball. 
If two fuch bails be placed upon quickfilver, not 
very far afunder, they will run towards each other; be- 
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caule, where the cavitics of depreffions of the. quick- 
filver are joined either between the ball and the fide of 
the veffel, or between the two balls, there the preflure of the 
quickfilver upon the ball, or balls, is diminifhed by the at- 
traction of the quickfilver below 5 and of courfe the balls are 
impelled that way by the fuperior preffure om the oppofite 
fides. Ira fmall tube, (fy. 16) open at both ends, be 
partly immerfed in mercury, the mercury will be found to 
{tand lower within the tube than in the veffel ; and this de- 
preffion has been found to be inveifely as the diameters of the 
tubes. ‘Thus, if two tubes are immerfed in quickfilver, and 
the diameter of one is double that of the other, then the dif- 
ference of perpendicular altitudes between the furface of the 
quickfilver in the latter tube and in the bafon, will be double 
to the like difference with the former tube. As quickfilver 
is an opake body, it will be neceflary to hold the tube A B 
near the fide of the veffel, which is fuppofed to be of glafs, 
in order to render the depreffion of the quickfilver within the 
tube perceptible. ‘Ihe fame thing takes place between pa- 
rallel glafs plates. - If they be immerfed in quickfilver, this 
fiuid will ftand lower between them than in the other part of 
the veflel ; and the depreffion is likewife as the diltances be- 
tween the plates. Ifthe plates be fituated fo as to forma {mall 
angle, the quickfilver, rifing lefs near the angular edge than 
at a diftance from it, will form a curve, which is an hyper- 
bola, whofe afymptotes are the perpendicular edge, or line of 
the junétion of the glaffes, and the level of the mercury ia the 
bafon. If a glafs plate be laid in an horizontal fituation, with a 
pretty large drop of quickfilver near one edge of it, as in fig. 
17, which reprefents a {eGtion of it, and another glafs plate, 
AB, be laid fo as to form a {mall angle with it, and at the 
fame time to comprefs the drop of quickfilver, the latter will 
move fpontaneoufly towards O, i.e. towards the aperture 
of the angle, in order to recover its globular figure. If a 
tube open at both ends, but faving its lower end drawn out 
into a fine capillary aperture, be filled with quickfilver to the 
altitude of about an inch or two, no mercury will efcape 
from the lower aperture; but if this lower extremity be fuf- 
fered to touch other mercury, or if, by breaking off part of 
the fimall end, the aperture be enlarged, the quickfilver will 
readily run out. For other particulars relating to this fub- 
jet; fee the articles to which we have already referred. 
Mufchenbroek, Introd. at Phil. Nat. tom. 3. c. 20. Grave- 
fand. 1. i.e. 5. Helfham, Let. i. ii. Cotes’s Hydrott. 
&c. Leétures, leé&t xi. Newt. Opt. p: 380. Hamilton’s 
Le&. ii. Defaguliers Courfe of Exp. Phil. vol. i. p. 10. 
p- 373 &e. Martin’s Phil. Brit. vol. 1. p. 24, &c. Parkin- 
fon’s Sylt. of Mechanics and Hydroftatics, ch. vy. Caval- 
lo’s Elem. of Nat. or Exp. Phil. vol. ii. ch. 5. 

Capitiary vefels, in Anatomy, the motft minute and 
{ubtle ramifications of the veffels of animal bodies. Many 
fmall veffels of animal bodies have been difcovered by the mo- 
dern invention of inje€ting the veffels of animals with a co- 
loured fluid, which upon cooling grows hard. See Injection. 

Capitiary worms, in children, are the fame with what 
are otherwife called crinones, comedones, and dracuncult. 

CAPILLATION, or Capittary fradure, according 
to fome writers, i3 a fracture in the fkull, fo fmall that it 
can fearcely be perceived; but yet it often proves mortal. 
See Fracture. 

CAPILLITIUM Veneris, in Phyfiology, denotes a 
meteor appearing in the air, in form of fine threads refembling 
a {pider’s web. oat ee 

Some think that the capillitium Veneris derives its origin 
from a cloud, the watery parts of which having been exhaled 
by the fun’s heat, only the earthy and fulphureous parts are 
left behind, which fhoot into this figure. It is fometimes 
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alfo found hanging about woods and coppices, or even ex- 
tended on the ground like a fine net, frequently enough 
miftaken for fpiders’ webs. 

CAPILLUS. See Harr. 

Capritius Veneris, in Botany, See Aviantum Capit- 
Lus VENERIS 

CAPILUPI, Lerio, Camitio, Iprotito, and Jurio, 
in Biography, natives of Mantua and diftinguifhed as modern 
Latin poets. J.e/io, who is faid to have died in his native 
place in 1560, at the age of 62 years, excelled in the com- 
pofition of centos, and applied fome of the verfes of Virgil 
to a defcription of the modes of life in monafteries, and of 
the venereal cifeafe. Camillo wrote a book entitled * the 
Stratagem,’’ in which he gives an account of the maflacre 
at Paris on St. Bartholomew’s day: he was not only djf- 
tinguifhed as a poet, but employed in feveral embaflies. He 
died in 1548. Jppolito, the third brother, was born in 1511, 
occupied feveral pofts of dignity, and whilft he was firft fe- 
cretary and minilter at Rome of cardinal Hercules and D. 
Ferrante Gozanga, wrote letters to both, feveral of which 
are extant. The moft interefting are thofe that relate to 
the war of Parma and Mirandola garried on by pope Julius 
ILI. and they difplay much fkill in negociation and great 
zeal in the fervice of his mafter. In 1560 he was promoted to 
the bifhopric of Fano by Pius IV. and in the following year 
deputed as his nuncio to Venicc. He died at Rome in 
1580. Fulio, the nephew of the former, is faid to have 
furpaffed his uncle Lelio in the compofition of centos. 
Some have faid that Ippolito excelled in fatirical poetry ; 
but others affirm that he, as well as Julio and Camillo, ex- 
celled in the elegiac. The “ Virgilian cento of the lives of 
Monks” was printed at Bafilin 1556; and Meibomius pub- 
lifhed « Julii et Lzlii Capiluporum patrum Centones Vir- 
giliani, &c.”’ at Helmftadt, in 4to. 1600, The ** Carmina 
eorundem,”’ appeared at Rome, 4to. 1527. The poems of 
the other brothers are printed in the firft volume of the De- 
licie Poetarum Italorum. Gen. Di&. Tirabofchi. 

CAPINERO, in Ornithology, one of the fynonyms of 
BpsAcH Ts ArTRICAPILLA, being the name affigned it by 

ina. 

CAPIPLENIUM, from caput, head, and plenus, full, is 
ufed by fome authors for a catarrh; but more properly, by 
the Italian phyficians, for a continual heavinefs of the head, 
frequent at Rome, and almoft endemic. 

CAPIRO, in Geography, a mountain of South America, 
being one of thofe that furround the harbour of Porto Bello, 
flands at the utmoft extremity of the harbour in the road to 
Panama. Its top is always covered with clouds of a denfity 
and darknefs feldom feen in thofe of this atmofphere ; and 
from thefe, which are called the « Capillo,”? or cap, has 
poflibly been corruptly formed the name of Monte Capiro. 
When thefe clouds thicken, increafe in blacknefs, and fink 
below their ufual ftation, it is a fure fign of a tempeft. 
Whereas on the other hand, their clearnefs and afcent as 
certainly indicate the approach of fair weather. 'Thefe 
changes are very frequent and very fudden; and the fummit 
of the mountain is feldom obferved free from clouds. Hence 
Capiro is regarded as the barometer of the country, by fore- 
telling every change of weather. 

CAPISCOLUS, or Cariscnoxius, in Ecclefiaftical 
Writers, denotes a dignitary in certain cathedrals, who had 
the fuperintendency of the choir, or band of mufic, anfwer- 
ing to what in other churches is called chanter or precentor. 
The word is alfo written cabi/colus, and caput/chole, q. d. the 
head of the {chool or band of mufic. The capifcolus is alfo 
called feoighss, as having the initruction of the young clerks 
and chorilters, how to perform their duty. 

CAPISSA, 
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CAPISSA, in Ancient Geography, a country of Afia, in 
Paropamifus, mentioned by Ptolemy and Pliny, The latter 
alfo mentions a town in this country, which was deflroyed 
by Cyrus. 

CAPISTRAN, Joun, in Biography, a Francifean friar, 
was born at Capillran in Naples, in 1385 3 and having firlt 
{tudied the law at Perugia, he relinquihhed this wth 
and entered into the order of St. Francis, in 1415. In this 
connection he role, by the auilerity of his manners, as well as 
by his zeal and eloquence, to Fe principal offices of his 
order. As he was ardently attached to the papal authority, 
he was employed in feveral important fervices by pope Eu- 
genius 1V.; and Nicholas V. fent him into Bohemia to 
convert the Hauflites and the Jews; of the latter he eaufed 
many to be burnt in Silefia, under a pretence of their behav- 
ing irreverently towards the confecrated bread. THe was 
alfo employed to preach a crufade againtt the ‘lurks, in Ger- 
many, Elungary, and Poland; and he contributed by his 
eloquence to affemble the army, which, under the command 
of the famous Huniades, raifed the fiege of Belgrade, in 
4456. Capittran, in his letter tothe pope and the emperor, 
arrogates to himfelf the honour of this viory. Huniades, 
on the other hand, takes no notice of Capiltran, who died 
within three months after the battle of Belgrade, and was 
buried in the ces:vent of Willak, in Hungary. Miracles are 
{aid to be wrought at his tomb. He was canonized by 
pape Alexander VIII. in 1600, after having been beatified 
by Gregory XV. His principal works were ‘ Speculum 
Clericorum ;” “* De Poteltate Pape et Confilii;” «De Peenis 
Inferni et Purgatorii ;’’ a treatife againft the Huffites; and 
fome pieces on the civil and canon law. Gen. Dic. Tira- 
bofchi. 

CaristRan, in Geography, a {mall place, with a prin- 
cipality, of Naples, in the province of Abruzzo Ultra. 

CAPISTRATUS, in J/chihyology, a {pecies of Cx £T0- 
DON, with entire tail ; twelve {pines in the dorfal fin ; body 
ftriated ; and an ocellated {pot near the tail. 

This fifh hasthe head ratherlarge, with eyesof confiderable 
fize; a black ocular band with white margin ; fins yellowifh, 
with branched rays; dorfal and anal fin bordered with 
brown ; and a black band near the caudal fin. 

CAPISTRUM, Lat. a bandage ufed by performers on 
trumpets and other wind inftruments among the ancients, to 
keep the cheeks and lips firm, and to prevent the diftortion 
of the countenance. It was called QopSem, or wepisouiov, by 
the Greeks, and is f{uppofed to have been invented by Mar- 
fyas. It is mentioned in Plutarch’s Sympofiacs, in the 
Scholiaft of Ariftophanes, and elfewhere, and may be feen 
in fome ancient fculpture which Bartholinus has had en- 
graved in his treatife ** De 'Tibiis Veterum.” 

CapistruM, in Surgery, a head-ftall, or bandage ufed in 
cafe. of injurics of the head, efpecially fractures of the 

aw. 

CAPITA, or Caritum, in Antiquity, denotes a tax 
among the Romans for the maintenance of the horfes in the 
army, levied according to the number of heads thereof. 

Carita, diftribution by, in the Civil Law, is fuch a diltri- 
bution, that every man has an equal fhare of per/onal eftate, 
when all the claimants claim in their own rights, as in equal 
degree of kindred, and not jure reprefentationis, in the right 
of another perfon. This mode of diftribution is contradif- 
tinguifhed from a diftribution per /firpes, which is the only 
rule of fucceffion according to the common law. Thus, if 
the next of kin be the inteftate’s three brothers, A, B, and 
C; here his effe¢ts are divided into three equal portions, and 
diftributed per capita, one to each: but if one of thefe bro- 
thers, A, had been dead, leaving three children, and another, 
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B, leaving two; then the diftribution mufl have been per 
Jlirpes ¢ vie. onesthird to A’s three children ; another third 
to B's two children ; and the remaining third to C, the fur- 
viving brother: yet, if C had been alfo dead, without iffue, 
then A’s and B’s five children, being all in equal degree to 
the inteftate, would take in their own rights per capita; viz. 
cach of them one-fifth part. Blackit. Com. vol. ii 
P+ 517: 

Carita, fucceffion by, is that where the claimants are next 
in degree to the anceltor, in their own right, and not by 
right of reprefentation. Thus, if the uext heirs of Titius be 
fix micces, three by one filter, two by another, and one by a 
third ; his inheritance by the Roman law was divided into 
fix parts, and one part given to each of the nicces: whereas 
the law of England in this cafe would {till divide it only into 
three parts, and diflribute it per flirpes, thus ; one-third to 
the three children who reprefent one filter, another third to 
the two who repre ‘ent the fecond, and the remaining third to 
the one child who is the fole reprefentative of her mother. 
Blackft. Com. vol. ii. p, 218. 

CAPITAL, of the Latin caput, is ufed*on various occa- 
fions to exprefs the relation of a head, chief, or principal : 
thus, 

Caritar City, intimates the principal city of a kingdom, 
province, or {tate ; as London is the capital, or capital city 
of England; Mofcow, of Ruffia; Conttantinople, of the 
Ottoman empire; &c. See Ciry and Metropouis. 

M. Bayle has a difcourfe on the advantages of being born 
and living in the capital of the country. 

Carita Court, capitalis curia, the chief manor-houfe, or 
place-houfe where the lord of the manor holds his court ; 
called alfo in Kent the court-lodge. See Courr. 

Capital-court is fometimes ufed for the fame with capital 
meffuage, which fee. 

Caritrat Crime, is that which fubjeéts the criminal to a 
capital punifhment, i. e. to the lofs of life. See Crime and 
PuNISHMENT. ‘ 

Carita Honour, capitalis honor, denotes the chief honour, 
or prime barony of the whole county, as that in ancient 
times ufually enjoyed by the count or earl of fuch county. 

Caritat Letters. See Capitacs. 

Caritay Lord, capitalis dominus, the lord of the fee, from 
whom the eftate is held by inferior tenants. 

Capitar Pidure, in Painting, denotes one of the moft ex- 
cellent pieces of any celebrated mafter. 

Capirat, or Capirat Stock, in Commerce, is the fund, or 
ftock, of a trading company, or corporation ; or the fum of 
money which they jointly furnifh, or contribute, to be em- 
ployedin trade. It is alfo ufed to denote the flock which a 
merchant or tradefman employs in bufinefs on his own ac- 
count ; or the fum of money which an individual advances 
towards making up the trading fteck of a partnerfhip 
when it is firft. formed. If we extend our views to 
fociety at large; the term ftock is ufed in a greater lati- 
tude ; and the whole ftock which a man poffefles may be 
diftinguifhed into two parts ; viz. that which is to afford 
him a revenue, and which is called his capital; and that 
which fupplies his immediate confumption. See Srock. 
A capital may be employed fo as to yield a revenue or 
profit to its employer in two-different ways, and accordingly 
acquires two diitin& denominations. The capital, employ- 
ed in raifing, manufaéturing, or purchaling goods, and 
felling them again with a profit, may properiy be called a 
circulating capital; becaufe it yields no revenue or profit, 
while the employer retains it in his own poffeffion, and 
whilft it continues in the fame fhape ; it is by means of 
cireulation, or fucceflive exchanges, that it yields any profit. 
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But if a capital be employed in the improvement of land, in 
the purchafe of ufeful machines and inftruments of trade, 
or in fimilar things which yield a profit without changing 
matters, or circulating any farther; this kind of capital may 
be called a fixed capital. Every fixed capital is originally 
derived from, and requires to be continually fupported by a 
circulating capital: nor can the former yield any revente 
but by means of the latter, The circulating capital alfo in 
its turn requires frefh fupplies, without which it would foon 
ceafe to exift ; and thefe fupplies are principally drawn from 
three fources, viz. the produce of land, that of mines, and 
that of fifheries: the cultivation of which requires both a 
fixed and a circulating capital, and yields a profit, when 
their natural fertility 1s equal, proportional to the extent 
and proper application of the capitals employed about them ; 
or, if the capitals are equal, and equally well applied, pro- 
portional to their natural fertility. The intention of the fixed 
eapital is to increafe the productive powers of labour, or to 
enable the fame number of labourers to perform a much 
greater quantity of work. In a great country, the expence 
of maintaining a fixed capital may be compared to that of 
repairs in a private eftate; and is thus neceflarily excluded 
from the neat revenue of the fociety. But the cafe is dif- 
ferent with refpe@t to that which maintains the circulating 
capital. Of the four parts of which this latter capital. is 
compofed, viz. money, provifions, materials, and finithed 
work, the three laft are regularly withdrawn from it, and 
placed either in the fixed capital of the fociety, or in their 
itock referved for immediate confumption. Whatever por- 
tion of thefe confumable goods is not employed in main- 
taining the former, goes altogether to the latter, and forms 
a part of the neat revenue of the fociety. In this refpeé& the 
circulating capital of a fociety is different from that of an 
individual ; the latter is totally excluded from making any part 
of his neat revenue, which muft confift wholly in his profits. 
But though the circulating capital of every individual makes 
a part of that of the fociety to which he belongs, it is not 
on that account totally excluded from making a part like- 
wife of their neat revenue. Although the whole goods in 
a merchant’s warehoufe or fhop muit by no means be placed 
in his own ftock, referved for immediate confumption, they 
may be fo placed in that of other people, who, from a re- 
venue derived from other funds, may regularly replace their 
value to-him, together with its profits, without occafioning 
any diminution either of his capital or of theirs. Money, 
therefore, is the only part of the circulating capital of a 
fociety, of which the maintenance can occafion any diminu- 
tion in their neat revenue. The fixed capital, and that part 
of the circulating capital which confifts in money, fo far as 
they affeé& the revenue of the fociety, bear a very great re- 
femblance to one another. See Money. When we com- 
pare the quantity of induftry which the circulating capital 
of any fociety can employ, we muft always have regard to 
thofe parts of it only, which confift in provifions, materials, 
and finiflied work: the other, which confifts in money, and 
which ferves only to circulate thofe three, mutt always be 
deducted. Money may be requilite for purchafing the 
materials and tools of the work, as well as the maintenance 
ef the workmen. But the quantity of induftry which the 
whole capital can employ, is certainly not equal both to the 
money which purchales, and to the materials, tools, and 
maintenance, which are purchafed with it ; but only to one 
or other of thefe two values, and to the latter more properly. 
than to the former. Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. i. 
For the extenfion of capitals by the aid of banks and paper- 
credit ; fee Banx and Parer-Money. 

Carirar, in Money Matters, denotes the fum of money 
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put out to intereft.. In which fenfe it amounts to the fame 

with principal, and ftands oppofed to intere/. The borrower 

may ule it either as a capital, yielding a certain annual rent 

to the lender, or as a {tock referved for immediate confump- 

tion. If he ufes it asa capital, he employs it in the main- 

cenancc of produétive labourers, who reproduce the value 

with a profit ; in which cafe he will be able beth to reftore 

the capital and pay the intereft without alienating or en- 

croaching upon any other fource of revenue. But if he 
ufes it as a {tock referved for immediate confumption, he acts: 
the part of a prodigal, and diffipates in the maintenance of 
the idle, what was deltined for the fupport of the induf- 

trious ; and in this cafe, he can never reitore the capital nor 
pay the intereft, without either alienating or encroaching 

upon fome other fource of revenue, fuch as the property or: 
the rent of land. What the borrower in. either of thefe 
ways really wants, and what the lender readily fupplies him 
with, is not the money, but the money’s worth, or the goods 
which it can purchafe. If he wantsit as flock for immediate 
confumption, it is thofe goods only which ke can place in 
that ftock. If he wants it as a capital for employing in- 
dultry, it is from thofe goods only that the induftrious can 
be furnifhed with the tools, materials, and maintenance, ne- 
ceflary for carrying on their work. By means of the loan 
the lender, as it were, afligns to the borrower his right to a 
certain portion of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country, to be employed as the borrower pleafes. It is 
the value of that part of the annual produce, which, as foon 
as it comes from the ground, or from the hands of the produc- 
tive labourers, is deftined not only for replacing a capital, but 
fuch a-capitalas the owner does not care to be at the trouble: 
of employing himfelf, that regulates the quantity of ftock, 
or of moncy, which can be lent at intereft in any country. 
As fuch capitals are commonly lent out and paid back in 
money, they conftitute what is called the monied intereft ; 
which fee. 

Thefe capitals may. be greater in almoft any proportion 
than the amount of the money which ferves as the inftrument 
of their conveyance ; the fame pieces of money. fuccefflively 
ferving for many different loaus, as well as for many different 
purchafes. Hence, a capital lent at intereft may, in this: 
manner, be confidered as an affignment from the lender to 
the borrower of a certain confiderable portion of the annual 
produce; upon eond'tion that the borrower in return fhall,. 
during the continuance of the loan, annually affign to the: 
lender a f{maller portion, called the intereft ;-and at the end 
of it, a portion equally confiderable with that which had 
been originally affigned to him, called the repayment. In 
proportion as the fhare of the annual produce which, as foon 
as It comes either from the ground, or from the hands of the 
produdtive labourers, is deftined for replacing a capital, in- 
creafes in any country, what is called the ** Monied Intereft’” 
naturally increafes with it. The increafe of thofe particular 
capitals from which the owners wifh to derive a revenue, 
without being at the trouble ef employing them themfelves,. 
naturally accompanies the general’ increafe of capitals ;- or, in 
other words, as {tock increafes, the quantity of ftock to be 
Tent at intereft grows gradually greater and greater. As 
capitals increafe in any country, the profits which can be 
made by employing them neceffarily diminifh ; and it be- 
comes gradually more and more difficult to find within the- 
country a profitable method of employing any new capital. 
In confequence of this there arifes.a competition between: 
different capitals; the owner of one endeavouring to get 
poffeffion of that employment which is occupied by another.. 
The demand for produétive labour, by the increafe of the 
funds which are deftined for maintaining it, grows every 
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day greater and greater ; fo that labourers ealily find em- 
ployment, whillt the owners of capitals find it difficult to 
get labourers to employ, This competition raifes the 
wages of labour, and links the profits of flock. Bat when 
the profits which can be made by the ufe of a capital are 
thus diminifhed, as it were, at both ends, the price which 
can be paid for the ufe of it, that is, the rate of interetl, 
mutt neceflarily be diminifhed with them, See Inreresr, 

All capitals are dettined for the maintenance of produétive 

labour only ; and yet the quantity of fuch labour, produced 

‘by equal capitals, varies very much according to the diver. 
fity of their employment ; which is alfo the cafe with re- 
fpect to the value added by that employment to the an- 
nual produce of the land and labour of te country. 

A capital may be employed in four different ways ; either, 
Jirft, in procuring the rude prodace annually required for the 
“ule and confumption of the fociety ; or, /econdly, in manu- 

facturing and preparing that rude produce for immediate ufe 
and confumption; or, /Aird/y, in tranfporting either the 
rude or manufactured produce from the places where they 
abound to thefe where they are wanted ; or, /afly, in di- 
viding particular portions of either into fuch fmall parcels as 
fuit the occafional demands of thofe who want them. In 
the firft of thefe ways are employed the capitals of all thofe 
who undertake the improvement or cultivation of lands, 
mines, or fifheries: in the fecond, thofe of all matter manu- 
facturers ; in the third, thofe of all wholefale merchants ; 
and in the fourth, thofe of all retailers. ach of thefe me- 
thods of employing a capital is effentially neceflary either to 
the exiftence or extenfion of the other three, or to the ge- 
neral conveniency of the fociety. The perfons whofe capi- 
tals are employed in any of thefe four ways are themfelves 
productive labourers. Equal capitals, however, thus em- 
ployed, put into motion very different quantities of produc- 
tive labour, and augment alfo in very different proportions 
‘the value of the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the fociety to which they belong. But no equal capital 
puts into motion a greater quantity of productive labour 
than that of the farmer ; and, of courfe, the capital employed 
an agriculture adds a much greater value to the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country, and to the real 
wealth and revenue of its inhabitants. Confequently, of all 
the ways in which a capital can be employed, this 1s by far 
the moft advantageous to the fociety. ‘The capitals em- 
ployed in the agriculture and in the retail trade of any com- 
munity muft always refide within that community. Whereas 
the capital of a wholefale merchant feems to have no fixed 
or neceffary refidence any where, but may wander about 
from place to place, according as it can either buy cheap or 
fell dear. The capital of the manufaGurer mutt refide where 
the manufacture is carried on ; but where this fhall be is not 
always neceffarily determined. It may frequently be at a 

reat diftance from the place where the materials grow, and 
from that where the complete manufaéture is confumed. 
Thus, part of the wool of Spain is manufactured in Great 
Britain, and fome part of that cloth is afterwards fent back 
to Spaia. The fame obfervation applies to the cotton ma- 
nufacture. Whether the merchant whofe capital exports 
the furplus produce of any fociety be a native or a foreigner, 
is of very little importance; but it is of greater confequence, 
that the capital of the manutacturer fhould refide within the 
country. It may, however, be very ufeful to the country, 
though it fhould not refide within it. The capitals of the 
Britifh manufacturers, who work up the hemp and flax an- 
nually imported from the coafts of the Baltic, are without 
doubt very ufeful to the countries which, produce them. 
The merchants who export the commodities wanted in thefe 
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countries, in exchange for thefe materials, replace the capi 
tala of the ptople who produce them, and thus encourage 
them to coutinue the produétion ; and the Gritith manufac. 
turers replace the capitals of thofe merchants. 

When the capital of any country is not fufficient for all 
the three purpotes ‘now recired, in proportion ay.a greate: 
fhare of it is employed in agriculture, the greater will be 
the quantity of produ¢tive labour which it puts into motion 
within the country, and alfo the value which its employment 
adds to the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
focizty. After agriculture, the capital employed in manu- 
faétures puts into motion the greatelt quantity of produdtive 
labour, and adds the greateft value to the snthat produce, 
That which is employed in the trade of exportation has the 
leat effect of any of the three. The country, which has 
not capital fufficient for all thefe three purpofes, has not 
arrived at that degree of opulence for which it feems natu- 
rally dettined. But an attempt to accomplith all thefe three, 
prematurely, and with an infufficient capital, is certainly 
not the fhortett way for a fociety, any more than for an in- 
dividual, to acquire a fufficient one. The capital of all the 
individuals of a nation has its limits like that of a fingle in- 
dividual, and is capable of executing only certain purpofes ; 
and it is increafed by their continually accumulating and 
adding to it whatever may be faved out of their revenue: 
and the revenue of all the inhabitants of the country is ne- 
ceflarily in proportion to the value of the annual produce of 
their land and Jabour. The courfe of human ohare: in- 
deed, feems fearcely ever to have continued fo long as to 
enable any great country to acquire capital fufficient for all 
thefe three purpofes ; unlefs, perhaps, we give credit to the 
wonderful accounts of the wealth and cultivation of China, 
of thofe of ancient Egypt, and of the ancient ftate of 
Hindcoftan. Thefe three countrics have been chiefly re- 
nowned for their fuperiority in agriculture and manufac- 
tures; nor do they appear to have been eminent for fo- 
reign trade. The greater part of the furplus produce of 
all thefe countries feems to have been always exported 
by foreigners, who give in exchange for it fomething elfe 
for which they found a demand there, frequently gold 
and filver. It is thus that the fame capital will in any 
country put into motion a greater or fmaller quantity of 
productive labour, and add a greater or fmaller value to 
the annual produce of its land and labour, according te 
the different proportions in which it is employed in agri- 
culture, manufactures, and wholefale trade. Sce Trapt. 
The confideration of his own profit is the fole motive 
which determines the owner of any capital to employ it 
either in agriculture, in manufactures, or in fome parti- 
cular branch of the wholefale or retail trade ; and, there- 
fore, in countries, where agriéulture is the moft profitable 
of all employments, the capitals of individuals will natu- 
rally be employed in the manner moit advantageous te 
the whole fociety. The profits of agriculture, . however, 
feem to have no fuperiority over thofe of other employ- 
ments in any part of Europe; infomuch that it would 
be difficult to produce a fingle inftance, in which a large 
fortune has been acquired by agriculture, in the fame 
time and from the fame capital, which have yielded fuch 
a fortune by trade and manufactures, in the whole of 
Europe during the prefent century; and therefore agri- 
culture is capable of abforbing a much greater capital 
than has ever yet been employed in it. Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, vol. ii. Book ii. 

Capita, in Archite@ure. This term is taken imme- 
diately from the Italian word Capitello, which is derived 
from the Latin caput, head. ‘hus the etymology of this 
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word defines its meaning, for the capital is properly the 
head of a column. 

The capitals ufed in the architeCure of the Greeks, 
though with numberlefs minute variations of ‘ornaments 
and proportions, arrange themfelves into three general 
claffes, and offer the molt obvious diflinétion between the 
orders. In this ftyle alfo it is eafy to diftinguifh between 
thofe parts which have their ufe and origin m the origi- 
nal type of that wooden conftruction from which Grectan 
architecture is derived and thofe which are merely orna- 
ments and acceflaries. Confidering columas in their ori- 
gin as cylindrical wooden poits, the abacus which is a 
{quare tile or tablet has an evident ufe in theltering | and 
protecting the upper part of the column by its projection, 
and alfo in giving a broader bed and more convement 


form for the placing of the architrave. The abacus 
therefore may be regarded as the original capital which 
~ ip = 3 | fhe * -a ’ > ebro 
is moft confpicuous in that order which bears the marks 


of the lighteft antiquity, attenuated aud altered in fucceed- 
ing orders and fucceeding ages, but never omitted either in 
the purity of Grecian archite€iure or its deteriorated imita- 
tions. Lia 

The Doric order, which preferves more of the primitive 
type than any other, has a broad and mafly abacus, which 
with an ovolo and fome {mall fillets, varying in number 
from three to five, conftitutes the whole capital. See Plate 
XIIL. Archite@ure and Plate 1. fig. 5 and 6. 

In the Ionic order we find a very confiderable variation ; 
here we have a {mall and moulded abacus, below which de- 
pend two fpiral volutes; there is alfo an echinus and bead, 
fee Plate XXVIII. Archite@ure. The fide of the capital is 
different as the volutes appear only in front, and prefent a 
pillow or ballufter laterally. . 

The Corinthian is the moft richly ornamented of capitals ; 
in this the abacus is hollowed, forming a quadrilateral figure 
with concave fides, the angles of which are generally trun- 
cated, and in the middle of each fide there is placed a flower. 
Below the abacus the capital has the form of a vafe or bell 
which is furrounded with two tier of leaves. Under each 
angle of the abacus rifes a volute and caulicoli bend under 
the flzwers which occupy the centres of the fides. See 
Plate XXX. Archite@ure. 

Such are the general charaGteriftics which are common to 
all thefe capitals, but the variations are numerous. The 
Doric capital in Grecian examples varies in the more or lefs 
flattened form of the ovolo, in a greater or lefs number of 
annulets, in the proportions of the parts to one another, and 
to the column. Inthe Doric order, compofed by modern 
authors from one or two imperfect Roman authorities, the 
cafe is very different ; here we find a fecble abacus divided 
with mouldings; an ovelo and annulets, and below this a 
necking with an aftragai and fillet. See Plate XVI. Archi- 
tefure. "The necking is even fometimes ornamented with 
hufks and rofes. : Pie,” 

The principal variations of the Ionic capital in ancient 
examples are in the fize of the volute, the form of its curve, 
and number of revolutions. In the capital of this order, in 
the temple of Minerva Polias, at Athens, a beautiful and fin- 
gular in{tance, we obferve an ornamented necking. See Plate 
1. Archite@ure. The circumftance of the Ionic capital being 
diffimilar in front and fide, has caufed confiderable inconve- 
nience in its ufe. For fuppofing a quadrangular portico to 
be ereéted of this order, the columns in front would all have 
the volutes outward, and the capitals at the angles would 
prefent the ballufter fide laterally ; then either all the columns 
of the fide ranges muft have the ballufler fide outwards to 
correfpond with thofe at the angles, which would be a fin- 
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gular abfurdity, or uniformity mult be violated. To remedy 
this defeét, the ancients made the outer volute of the angular 
capital project diagonally, fo as to correfpond equally with 
a volute in frout and one on the fide. This diftorted capital, 
however, was confidered fo great a blemifh, that molt mo- 
dern architects, when they had occafion to ufe Ionic columns 
on plans fronting two ways, have adopted the invention of 
Scamozzi, which confilts in projecitug all the volutes diagoe 
nally, thus forming a capital fimilar every way, while the 
abacus has the form of the Corinthian abacus, and like that 
has a flower in the ceutre of each fide. Ii is this which is 
called the modern lonic capital; an invention which only 
obviates the difficulty complained of, by fpoiling all the ca- 
pitals, inftead of merely thofe at the angles, for in beauty 
and elegance thefe capitals wili not bear the fmalleft com- 
parifon with antique examples. ‘Chis praétice was greatly 
approved at the time, and nearly fuperfeded the ancient 
method even in circumftances where no accommodation was 
neceflary. 

The Corinthian capital varies in the divifion and form of 
the leaves; thefe are dire&ted by Vitruvius to be of the 
acanthus kind, and thus we find them in the order of the 
temple of Veta at Tivoli. The greater number however, 
both of ancient and modcrn capitals, are compofed of olive 
leaves, which have three, four, or five folds in each divifion. 
The general height too varies from 57 to 77 minutes. Per- 
haps the moft beautiful example extant of a Corinthian ca- 
pita], is that of the three columns in the Campo Vaccino at 
Rome, fuppofed to be the remains of a temple of Jupiter 
Stator. See Plate XX1X. Archite@ure. 

It remains to {peak of the Tufcan capital. There are 
no well authenticated remains of this order, and the precepts 
of Vitruvius on this head are fo obfcure that the modern 
compilers of fyftems of archite€ture have of courfe varied 
exceedingly in their defigns, and the order that pafles under 
this name mult be regarded rather as a modern than an an- 
cientinvention. It has been made to differ from the modern 
Doric by an air of poverty and rudenefs, by the fuppreffion 
of parts and mouldings. See Plate X1V. Architedure. 

The Compofite appears never to have been admitted as a 
feparate order by the ancients (fee Composite order). It 
will, however, be neceflary to defcribe what by modern ar. 
chiteéts has been denominated the Compofite capital. This 
is a combination of Ionic and Corinthian forms; the upper 
part has the fhape of a modern Ionic capital, and the lower 
part is furrounded with two tier of acanthus leaves. See 
Plate XXVIII. fig. 4. Archite@ure. Of this capital there are 
a few examples at Rome. 

From the remains of Egyptian antiquity, it appears, that 
the architects confined to the fevereft fimplicity in the gene- 
ral forrn.s of their buildings and principles of conftruction, 
acknowledged na given rules or orders of architeCture for 
the proportions and ornaments of inferior members. Ac- 
cordingly-we find an infinite variety of capitals, many of 
them poflefling great richnefs of decoration and elegance of 
outline. The ornaments are in general accurate imitations 
of the natural produGions of the country, fuch as the lotus, 
the reed,or the palm. In Plate XX VI. Architedure, the reader 
is prefented with various fragments of Egyptian architeGture. 
Here fig. 1, is an elegant capital compofed of the branches 
and leaves of the palm and the capfules of its fruit. Fig. 2, 
is a bundle of tufts of palm ftalks, taken in the {pring when 
the branches and leaves are not yet unfolded, and the whole 
tree refembles a fingle flower bud. In fg. 6, we may obferve 
a confiderable refemblance to the volutes of the Ionic capital. 
Fig. 8, 1s a capital from the temple of Tentyra, compofed 
of the head of Ifis and the attributes of this goddefs. 
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The emples of the ancient inhabitants of Hindooftan, 
works of datelels antiquity, prefent many capitals of extra 
ordinary fornt and compotition, In fome of thefe we find 
reprefented the figures of elephants and horfes, apparently 
crouching under the weight of the ceiling. Capitals very 
fimilar in ideas to thefe are alfo found in the ruins of Perfe- 
polis, compofed of horfes and camels. 

As Roman architecture funk into the degraded and bar- 
barous ftyle, known in this country by the name of Saxon 
and Norman, which was finally fuperfeded by the mode 
commonly called Gothic, ancient rules were forgotten or 
defpifed. Ornaments were abandoned to the caprice of the 
carver, and an endleis variety of capitals was produced more 
or lefs happy according to individual tafte or barbarifm. 
Variety indecd feems to have been the governing principle 
© decoration, and was purfued to an unmeaning excefs in 
contempt of fymmetry, propriety, and congruity. 

Carirat, in Chemifiry, fignities the head of an alembic. 

Carirar, in French capitale, in Fortification, of a work, 
is an imaginary line dividing that work into two equal and 
fimilar parts. Every work in a fortification has its capital. 
The capital of a baltion, for initance, is the right line drawn 
from the point or faliant angle of it to the middle of the 
gorge, or from the angle of the interior or inward figure, or 
polygon, to the faliant angle of the baltion, or flanked angle. 
A. baltion is faid to have a certain number of toifes or fa- 
thoms of capital, when there are juft fo many in the diltance 
from its faliant angle to the point where the two demi-gorges 
meet each other. 

The capital of a ravelin or demi-lune is a right line drawn 
from the re-entering angle of the counter{carp to the point 
or to the flanked or faliant angle of the ravelin. 

Capita of a Lantern, the covering which terminates the 
Jantern of a dome, either in the figure of a bell, as that of the 
Sorbonne ; or of a cupola, or a {piral, as that of the church 
of Sapienza at Rome. 

Capitan of a Mill, the covering thereof in form of a cone, 
which turns vertically on the round tower, in order to expofe 
the fails to the wind. 

Caritas, or Capital letters, in Printing, denote large or 
initial letters, which are ufed in the titles of books, and ona 
variety of other occafions. It was formerly the cuftom to 
begin every noun with a capital; but the practice, being 
troublefome, and giving to the writing or printing a confufed 
appearance, has been difcontinued. Capitals, however, may 
very properly commence the firit word of every book, chapter, 
letter, note, or any other piece of writing :—the firft word 
after a period, and, if the two fentences are totally independ- 


ent, after a note of interrogation or exclamation; but if a 2 


number of interrogative or exclamatory fentences are throwa 
into one general group, or if the conitruction of the latter 
fentences depends on the former, all of them, except the 
firft, may begin with a {mall letter: —the appellations of the 
Deity :—proper names of perfons, places, ftreets, mountains, 
rivers, fhips :—adjeétives derived from the proper names of 
places :—the firft word of a quotation, introduced after a co- 
jon, or when it is in a direét form; but when a quotation is 
introduced obliquely after a comma, a capital is unneceflary : 
—the firlt word of an example :—every fubftantive and prin- 
cipal word in the titles of books :—and the firlt word of 
every line in poetry. The pronoun I, and the interjeétion 
O, are alfo written in capitals. Other words, befide the 
preceding, may likewife begin with capitals, when they are 
remarkably emphatical, or the principal fubjeét of the com- 
pofition. Murray’s Englifh Grammar, p. 273, ed. 12. 

The ancient MSS. both Greek and Latin, are written 
wholly in capitals. 
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In the early days of printing, there were alfo feveral 
editions of books m capitals; aa of IIomer, the Gr ek 
Anthology, Apollonius, Ke. Johannes Lalcariy feems to 
have brought the ancient printers to give editions in ca- 
pitals. 


CAPITALIS reflexa, in Surgery. See Capecine, 

CAPITAN, an extravagant fanfaron, a forward, vain, 
impudent braggadocio, who boalls of great exploits, whillt 
he is in reality but fhy, timid, and daltardly. Jt is a term 
fometimes made ule of to denote an ablolute coward or 
poltroon. 

CAPITANA, or Carprain galley, the chief or principal 
galley of a {late, not dignified with the title of a kingdom, 
The capitane was anciently the denomination of the chief gal- 
ley of France, which the commander went on board of. But 
fince the fuppreffion of the office of captain general of the 
gallies in 1669 they have no capitana, but the firlt galley is 
called reale, and the fecond patrone, 

CAPIVTANATA, in Geography, corrupted from Cata- 
panata, devoting the diftri€t under the Catapan, or Greek 
viceroy, the ancient “* Apulia Daunia,”’ but detached from 
“* Apulia” by captain Bafilias Bugiano, or Bagiano, one of 
its Greek governors, and ere€ted by him into an independent 
province ; one of the 12 provinces of Naples. It is bounded 
on the north and eaft by the Adriatic, on the fonth by the 
provinces of Bari, Bafilicata, and Principato Ultra, and on 
the weft by the Molife and Abruzzo Citra. The country 
is for the moft part level, has few trees and {prings; the air 
is hot, and the foil fandy ; neverthelefs the land, refrefhed by 
dews, and adjoining the rivers, produces corn, and furnifhes 
patlure for herds of cattle. The f{prings in the country of 
Manfredonia, near mount Gargano, the chief mountain of 
the province, are more plentifully fupplied with frefh water. 
The fides of this mountain afford plantations of oranges ; 
the ftones dug within it are ufed for building in various parts 
of the province ; and from the top is collected {now, which 
is of great fervice in this hot country. Along the coaft, which 
is defended by a number of towers, there are manufactures of 
falt. Its principal towns are Manfredonia, the capital, 
Viefti, Lucera, San Severo, Larino, Troja, Termoli, Bo- 
vino, Voltarara, and Afcoli. The extent of this province 
comprehends 1,141,622 moggie (5 moggie being equal to 
4 Englifh acres), and the number of inhabitants amounts, 
according to Swinburne, to 491,255. 

CAPITANEATE, in a general fenfe, the fame with 
capitania. Capitaneates, in Pruflia, are a kind of noble 
fends, or eftates, which, befides their revenue, raife their 
owners to the rank of nobility. They are otherwile called 
arofties. 

CAPITANEY, or Catanet, in Italy, was a denomina- 
tion given to all dukes, marquifes, and counts, who were 
called ‘‘ capitanei regis.” ‘The fame appellation was alfo 
given to perfons of inferior rank, who were invefled with fees, 
formerly diftinguifhed by the appellation of va/va/ores majores. 
Du-Cange. 

CAPITANEUS, Perer, or Carirern, in Biography, 
born of a noble family at Middlebourg in Zealand, in the 
year 1514, received his education in the univerfities of Lou- 
vain and Paris. After taking his degree of doctor, he went 
to Copenhagen, was made profefior in medicine, and 
firft phyfician to the king, Chriftian 1II.; which offices he 
appears to have held to the time of his death, which happen- 
ed in the year 1557, as is feen by achronogram engraved on 
his tomb : 

“© Occubuit fatis CapItaneUs aLta MICaret, 
JanI feXta Ubi LUX horaqUe nona foret.” 

He was alfo honoured with an epitaph by Ant. gral 
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ben. His works are, “ De Potentiis Anime,” printed in 
1550, and  Prophyla&icum Confilium anti-peftilentiale,” 
publithed 1553. It was afterwards given by Thos. Bartho- 
line, in his “ Cifta Medica,” printed at Copenhagen in 
1662. 

Carrraneus, in Conchelogy, a fpecies of Conus defcribed 
by Linnzus: the fhellis conic, glabrous, with fufcous bafe ; 
and the {pire fomewhat convex. 

This is an Afiatic fpecies. The colours are various, as 
olive, yellow, fufcous, chefnut, or an intermixture of fome 
of them, but is very fearce of one colour only. Commonly 
there are one or two whitifh bands, with numerous rows of 
dots, and fquare or undulated {pots of a darker colour than 
the prevailing tint of the fhell. Many interelting varieties 
of this fpecies are figured by Chemnitz, Favanne, and other 
writers. 

CaPiITANEUS, in Ancient Law Writers, denotes a tenant 
in capite, or chief. See Capite. 

Caritaneus Lcclefie, the fame with advocaje, which fee. 
Du-Cange, Gloff. Lat. tom. i. p. 802. 

CAPITANIA, the office or dignity of a captain, and 
more efpcciaily a perpetual fend. See CariTaNneare. 

Cariranta is alfo a denomination given to the twelve go- 
vernments eftablifhed by the Portuguefe in Brafil. 

CAPITAT A, in Botany, the ninth clafsin Mr. Ray’s 
fecond method, containing thefe compound flowers which 
ate united in a roundifh form, refembling a head, as the 
thiftle, knapweed, &c. It is alfo the fecond divifion of the 
twenty-firft order in Linnzus’s fragments of a natural me- 
thod publifhed in the Philofophica Botanica; the firft divifion 
of the forty-ninth order at the end of the Genera Plantarum, 
and in the pofthumous przlections ; and the fecond divifion 
of the firft order of the clafs Syngenefia in his artificial 
fyftem. 

CAPITATE, forming a head ; applied particularly toa 
flower, and to the ftigma. 

CAPITATION, a tax, or impolition, raifed on each 
perfon, in confideration of his labour, induftry, office, rank, 
&c. This kind of tribute is very ancient, and anfwers to 
what the Greeks called exixeQeAasov; the Latins, capita, ae 
tatio, and tributum, or tributum capitis, or capitulare. By 
this term, taxes on the perfon are diftingwifhed from 
taxes on merchandife, which were called veGigalia, quia 
vehcbantur. 

Capitation obtained among the Jews. Accordingly Mo- 
fes ordained { Exod. xxx. 30.), that every Ifraelite fhould 
pay halfa fkekel “for his foul,”’ or perfon, asa redemption, 
‘“‘ that there might be no plague among the people, when 
they were numbered.”? Several interpreters have fuppofed, 
that this was intended to take place as often as the people 
were numbered; and that the evafion of it, when David. 
numbered his fubje&ts, incurred the divine punifhment of a 
peftilence. 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. But it has been more generally 
maintained, that Mofes laid this tax on all the people, pay- 
able yearly, for the maintenance of the tabernacle, for the 
facrifices, weod, oil, wine, flour, habits, and fubfiftence of 
the priefts and Levites. In the time of our Saviour, this 
tribute was punctually paid. See Dimracuma. The 
rabbins obferve that even the priefts and Jews in general, 
except women, children under 13 years of age, and flaves, 
were liable to pay-the half fhekel, worth about 1s. 6d. The 
colle@tors demanded it in the beginning of Nifan, but had no 
recourfe to compulfion till the paflover; when they either 
conft-ained thofe to pay who had not paid, or took fecurity 
from them. 

The Ifraelites, on their return from Babylon, paid one. 
third part of 2 fhekelto the temple; asthey were, probably, 
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unable, on account of their poverty, to pay a greater fum. 
Nehem. x. 32. After the deftru€tion of the temple by the 
Romans, the Jews were compelled to pay the half fhekel to 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, which they had before 
paid to the temple at Jerufalem. It wae levied through ali 
the provinces where any of them were fettled, and carried by 
procurators to Jerufalem. Cicero obferves, that Flaccus 
would not fuffer that tax, which was collected among the 
Jews‘in Ttaly, to be conveyed thither; and Titus, addreffing 
the Jews, reproaches them with ingratitude for employing 
this tax againit their benefactors, and in carrying on the war 
with the Romans, which the emperors of Rome had, by a 
particular indulgence, permitted them to levy. Calmet. 
The mode of affeffment under the Roman emperors feemed 
to unite the fubftance of a land-tax with the forms of a ca- 
pitation. The returns which were fent of every province 
or diftri@, expreffed the number of tributary fubje&s, and 
the amount of the public impofitions. The latter of thefe 
fums was divided by the former, and the eflimate, that fuch a 
province-contained fo many “ capita,” or heads of tribute, 
and that each head was rated at fuch a price, was univerfally 
received, not only in the popular, but even in the legal com- 
putation. The value of a tributary head-muft have varied, 
according to many-accidental, or at leaft flu€tuating circum- 
ftances; but it is known, that the rapacious minifters of 
Conttantius had exhaufted the wealth of Gaul, by exacting 
25 pieces of gold for the annual tribute of every head; which 
capitation was reduced by the humane policy of his fucceffor 
to 7 pieces. if we take 16 pieces of gold, or about gl. 
flerling, for a kind of moderate proportion between thefe op- 
pofite extremes of extraordinary oppreffion and of tranfient 
indulgence, we fhall have probably the common ftandard of 
the impofitions of Gaul. When we refleé on this fubjeG, it 
is obvious, that as long as a very unequal divifion of property 
mutt fubfift in fociety, the moft numerous part of the com- 
munity would be deprived of their fubfiftence by the equal 
afleffment of a tax, from which the fovereign would derive 
a very trifling revenue. But, whatever might be the 
theory of the Roman capitation, in the practice this unjuft 
equality was nolonger felt, as the tribute was colleéted on the 
principle of a real, not of a perfonal impofition. Several in- 
digent citizens contri uted to compofe a finge Acad, or fhare 
of taxation; while the wealthy provincial, in proportion to 
his fortune, alone reprefented feveral of thofe imaginary be- 
ings. Neverthelefs, the difficulty of allowing an annual fum 
of about gl. fterling, even for the average of the capitation of 
Gaul, will be more evident by comparing the ftate of the 
fame country, as it was governed by an abfolute monarch 
of an induftrious, wealthy, and affectionate people, before 
the late revolution. The taxes of France, eltimated at the 
annual amount of 18 millions fterling, may be confidered as 
diftributed among 24 millions of inhabitants. Seven. millions 
of thefe, in the capacity of fathers, brothers, or hufbands, 
might difcharge the obligations of the remaining multitude 
of women and children; and yet the equal proportion of 
each tributary fubje&t would fearcely rife above 50s. of our 
money, inftead of a proportion almoft four times as confider- 
able, which was regularly impofed on their Gallic anceftors. 
The reafon of this difference is to be found, not fo much in 
the relative fearcity or plenty of gold and filver, as in the dif- 
ferent ftate of fociety in ancient Gaul and modern France. 
In a country where perfonal freedom is the privitege of every 
{ubje&t, the whole mafs of taxes, whether they are levied on 
property or on confumption, may be fairly divided among 
the whole body of the nation. But the far greater part of the 
lands of ancient Gaul, as well as of the other provinces of the 
Roman world, were cultivated by flaves, or peafants, whofe 
8 dependent 
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dependent condition was a lefs rigid fervitude, In fueh a 
{late the poor were maintained at the expence of their 
matters; and as the rolls of tribute were filled only with the 
names of thofe citizens who pofleffed the means of an 
honourable, or at leaft of a decent fubliltence, the compara- 
tive {mallnefs of their number explains and jultifies the high 
rate of their capitation, ‘The population of the territory of 
the Adui might probably amount to 8oo,oco perfons; and 
in the time of Conflantine, this territory afforded no more 
than 25,000 /eads of capitation, of whom 7ooo were dif- 
charged by that prince from the intolerable weight of tribute. 
By a juft analogy it may be inferred, that the free and tri- 
butary citizens did not [ibe the number of half a million ; 
and if their annual payments may be computed at about 44 
millions of our money, it would appear, that although the 
fhare of each individual was four times as confiderable, a 
fourth part only of the modern taxes of France was levied on 
the imperial province of Gaul. The exactions of Conttan- 
tius may be calculated at 7 millions flerling, which were re- 
duced to 2 millions by the humanity or the wifdom of Julian. 
But as this tax, or capitation, on the proprietors of land, 
would have fuffered a rich and numerous clafs of free citizens 
to efcape, the emperors, with the view of fharing that fpecies 
of wealth which is derived from art or labour, and which 
exifts in money or in merchandife, impofed a diftinét and per- 
fonal tribute on the trading part of their fubjects. Some ex- 
emptions, very ftri€ly confined both in time and place, were 
allowed to the proprietors who difpofed of the produce of 
their own eftates. Some indulgence was granted to the 
profeffion of the liberal arts; but every other branch of com- 
mercial induftry was affected by the feverity of the law ;, nor 
did the fovereign of the Roman empire, who tolerated the 
profeffion, difdain even to fhare the infamous falary, of pub- 
lic proftitutes. This general tax upon induftry was colle&ed 
every fourth year, and hence called the ‘* Luftral Con- 


tribution ;”” and the fatal period was announced by the tears. 


and terrors of the citizens, who were often compelled by the 
impending fcourge to embrace the moft abhorred and unna- 
tural methods of procuring the fum at which their property 
had been affefled. Gibbon’s Hitt. yol. iii. chap. 17. 
Capitation taxes, fays Dr. Smith, (wi infra,) if an at- 
tempt is made to proportion them to the fortune or revenue 
ef each contributor, become altogether arbitrary. The 
ftate of a man’s fortune varies from day to day, and without 
an inquifition more intolerable than any tax, and renewed at 
Jeaft once every year, can only be gueffed at. His affeff- 
ment, therefore, muft in moft cafes depend upon the good 
or bad humour of his affeffors, and mutt, confequently, be 
altogether arbitrary and uncertain. Capitation taxes, if 
they are proportioned not to the fuppofed fortune, but to 
the rank of each contributor, become altogether unequal ; 
as the degrees of fortune are frequently unequal in the fame 
degree of rank. Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempted to 
equalize them, become altogether arbitrary and uncertain ; 
but ifit is attempted to render them certain, and not arbi- 
trary, they become altogether unequal. In the different 
poll-taxes which took place in England, during the reign of 
William III. the contributors were moftly afleffed accord- 
ing to their rank, as dukes, marquiffes, earls, vifcounts, ba- 
rons, efquires, gentlemen, the oldeft and youngeft fons of 
peers, &c. All fhopkeepers and tradefmen worth more than 
30ol. were fubject to the fame affeflments, whatever might 
be the difference in their fortunes. Several of thofe who in 
the firft poll-tax were rated’ according to their fuppofed for- 
tune, were afterwards rated according to their rank. Ser- 
jeants, attornies, and pro¢tors at law, who in the firft poll- 
tax were affefled at three fhillings in the pound of their 
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fuppofed income, were afterwards affelfed as gentlemen 
In the capitation tax levied in France, for a long time with. 
out interruption, fincethe beginning of the laft century, the 
highe(t orders of perfons were rated according to their rank 
by an invariable tariff; the lower orders of people, according 
to what was fuppofed to be their fortune, by an affelfment 
that varied from year to year. The officers of the king’s 
court, the judyes and other officers in the fuperior courts 
of juttice, the officers of 
firlt manner: the inferior ranks of people in the provinces 
were affefled in the fecond. 

In England the different’ poll-taxes never produced the 
fum which had been expeéted from them. In France the 
capitation always produced fuch afum. ‘The mild govern- 
ment of England, when it afleffed the different ranks of peo- 
ple to the poll-tax, contented itfelf with what that afl: lmene 
happened to produce ; and required no compenfation for the 
lofs which the ftate might futtain either by thofe who could 
not pay, or by thofe who would not pay, and who, by the 
indulgent execution of the law, were not forced to pay- 
‘The more fevere government of France‘affeffed upon each 
generality a certain fum, which the intendant mutt find as he 
could. If any province complained of too high an affeff- 
ment, it might, in the affeflment of next year, obtain an 
abatement correfponding to the overcharge; but it was re- 
quired to pay in the mean time. Capitation taxes, as far as 
they are levied upon the lower ranks of the people, are di- 
rect taxes upon the wages of labour, and are attended with 
all the inconveniences of fuch taxes. They are levied at 
little expence ; and where they are rigoroufly exacted, afford 
a very fure reveriue of the flate. Hence, in countries whee 
the care, comfort, and fecurity of the inferior ranks of peo- 
ple are not objects of much attention, capitation taxes are 
very common. It is, however, but a {malk part of the pub- 
lic revenue, which, in a great empire, has ever been drawn 
from: fuch taxes: and the greateft fum, which they have 
ever afforded might always have been found, fays Dr. Smith, 
in fome other way much more convenient to the people. 
Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. b. 5. ¢. 2. 

CAPITATUS, in Schihyology, an obfolete name of that 
fifh moft commonly known in England by the name of Mil- 
ler’s thumb, Corrus Gosio, and river bulkhead of ap- 
proved authors. 

CAPITE, in Law, an ancient tenure, whereby a perfon 
held of the king immediately, in right of his crown and dig- 
nity, either by knight’s fervice, or focage, which fee. This 
was the moft honourable fpecies of tenure ; but at the fame 
time it fubjeSted the tenants to greater and more burthen- 
fome fervices than inferior tenures did. 

By a ftatute, 12 Car. II. c. 24. all fuch tenures by 
knight’s fervice of the king, or of any other perfon, knights’ 
fervices in capite, with all rights, &c. are annulled: and all 
fuch tenures are turned into free and common focage ; fo 
that tenures hereafter to be created by the king are to be in 
common focage only, and not by capite, knight’s fervice, 
&e. 

Capite cenfi, in Antiquity, the loweft rank of Roman ci- 
tizens, who in public taxes were rated the leaft of all, being 
fuch as were never worth above 365 affes. 

They were fuppofed to have been thus called, becaufe 
they were rather counted and marfhalled by their heads than 
their eftates. Aul. Gell. lib. vii. cap. 13. 

The capite cenfi made part of the fixth clafs of citizens,. 
being below the pro/etarii, who formed the other moiety of 
that clafs. 

The capite cenfi were not enrolled in the army, as being: 
judged not able to fupport the expences of war ; for in thole 

days 


the troops, &c. were affcfied in the 
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days the foldiers maintained themfelves. It does not ap- 
pear that before Caius Marius any of the Roman generals 
liited the capite cenfi in their armies. Salluft. Jug. p- 


135. 

CAPITELLUM, in Conchology, a {pecies of VoruTa 
with an ovate, rugged, knotty fhell, the pillar of which ts 
triplicated.—Murex capitellum of Linnzus. This is about 
two inches and three quarters in length; colour white, 
fometimes fafciated with fufcous, and marked with decuf- 
fating ribs. ‘This inhabits the Indian and American 
feas. 

CAPITO, Worrcane-Fanricius, in Biography, an 
eminent Lutheran divine, was born in 1478 at Hagenau in 
Alface, and having fludied at Bafil, became, in compliance 
with the defire of his father, a doétor in medicine. He af- 
terwards graduated both in theology and law ; and entering 
in 1520 into the fervice of cardinal Albert of Brandenburg, 
eleSor. of Mentz, received from him letters of nobility. 
After having embraced the opinions of Luther, he formed 
an intimacy with Bucer and Oeco!ampadius, and concurred 
with them in the eftablifiment of proteflantifm. He aflifted 
at the council of Marpurg in 1529; and after having been 
twice married died of the plague in 1542. Among the va- 
rious works which he wrote we may feleét the following ; 
viz. © Inftitutionum Hebraicarum lib. it;?? ‘* Enarrationes 
in Habacuc et Ofeam;”? ‘ Vita Joannis Ocecoiampadii ;” 
“ Refponfio de Matrimonio, et Jure Magiftratts in Reli- 
gionem.”? Moreri. 

Capito, Titintus, lived under the emperor Trajan, and 
is mentioned by Pliny (I. viii. ep. 12) as a writer of no mean 
chara@ter. He deferibed the deaths of illuftrious men, 
among whom were fome of his contemporaries, condemned, 
without doubt, by Domitian. 

Caritro, Areius, a celebrated civilian, who adorned the 
age of Auguftus and was diftinguifhed by the favour of his 
fovereign. He was an opponent of Antiftius Labeo, who 
was more illuftrious by his contempt of that favour, and his 
ftern, though harmlefs oppofition to the tyrant of Rome. 
"Their legal ftudies were influenced by the various colours of 
their tempers and principles. “Labeo was attached to the 
form of the old republic ; his rival embraced the more pro- 
fitable fubftance of the rifing monarchy. Capito, with the 
tame and fubmiffive difpofition of a courtier, feldom prefumed 
to deviate from the fentiments or at leaft from the words of 
his predeceflors ; while the bold republican purfued his in- 
dependent ideas without fear of paradox or innovation. 
Labeo decided according to the letter of the law the fame 
queftions which his indulgent competitor refolved with a 
latitude of equity more fuitable to the common fenfe and 
feelings of mankind. This oppofition of fentiments was 
propagated in the writings and leffons of the two founders; 
and the fchools of Capito and Labeo maintained their inve- 
terate confli& from the age of Auguftus to that of Adrian. 
The two feéts derived their appellations from Sabinus and 
Proculius, their moft celebrated teachers. Gibbon’s Hitt. 
vol. vill. p. 31+ 

Capito, in Ichthyology, an old fynonym of the Chub, 
Cyprinus CerHatus, which fee. 

Capito is alfo applied by fome of the elder writers to the 
Mullet, Mucis Cepuatrus, which fee. ; 

Capito, anadromus, one of the fynonyms of Cyprinus 
VimBa. 

Cavito fluviatilis (Aldrovandus) Cyprinus Dosuta, 
Mull. and Gmelin. 

The true f{pecies to which the names Capito ceruleus, and 
capito rapax are applied by obfolcte writers do not appear to 
be very clearly afcertained. 
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CAPITOL, Caritorium, in Antiquity, a famous fort 


or catlle, on the Mons Capitolinus at Kome, wherein was a 
temple dedicated to Jupiter, thence alfo denominated Capi- 
tolinus, in which the fenate anciently affembled 5 and which 
{ill ferves as the city-hall, or town-houfe, for the meeting 
of the confervators of the Roman people. 

It had its name, capitol, from caput, a man’s head, faid to 
have been found frefa, aud yet bleeding, upon digging the 
foundation of the temple, built in honour of Jupiter. Ar- 
nobius adds, that the man’s name was Tolus ; whence caput. 
tolium. Others fay, that the hill Tarpetus was called capi- 
tol, becaufe it was the capital, or chief fortrefs of Rome. 

The firft foundations of the Capitol were laid by Tarquin 
the Elder, in the year of Rome 139, B.C. 615. ‘In confe- 
queuce of a vow which by lad made to Jupiter, Juno, and Mi- 
nerva, on occafion of his laft battle with the Sabines, in 
which he obtained the victory, he levelled the fteep top of the 
Ta-peian hill, marked out the plan of the temple, whic’: he 
had promifed to erect, and laid the foundation of that glo- 
rious ftructure, which afterwards became the principal place 
of the Roman worfhip. Hitorians have adorned the found- 
ation of this temple with many prodigiee, all portending the 
future grandeur of the Roman empire. As there were fe- 
veral gods, wtio had altars on the fame hill, and which were 
to be removed to make room for the new edifice, it was a 
matter of doubt in what part of the hill the foundations 
fhould be dug. The augurs refolved to confult each deity 
one after another, and not to touch their altars before they 
had given their confent. All the gods agreed that their 
altars might be removed, except the god Terminus and the 
goddels Youth, who infiited upon not being difplaced ; and 
this circumftance gave the augurs occafion to conjecture, 
that the bounds of the city and empire fhould hand for ever, 
and that Rome fhould always Hourifh with youth and vi- 
gour. Accordingly the two deities were enclofed within 
the walls of the temple. Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis places 
this event under Tarquin the Elder, and Livy under Tarquin 
the Proud. The fucceflor of the former, Servius Tullius, 
as fome have faid, raifed the walls; and Tarquin the Proud 
finithed it, A.U.C. 221, B. C. 533, having referved for 
this purpofe the tenths of the fpoils of Sucfla Pomatia, one 
of the moft wealthy cities of the Volfci, and having procured 
a great number of workmen from Etruria, to begin the un- 
dertaking, who were affilted in the moft laborious part, by 
his own fubjects. But his expulfion from Rome prevented 
his accomphifhing all his purpofes. Thus the edifice was 
not completed and confecrated till the third year after the 
expulfion of the kings, and eftablifhment of the confulate. 
The ceremony of the dedication of the temple was per- 
formed by the conful Horatius, A. U.C. 246; B.C. 508. 

The Capitol occupied eight acres of ground; it was 200 
feet broad, and about 215 long. It confitted of three parts ; 
a nave, facred to Jupiter; and two wings, or ailes, to Juno 
and Minerva. It was afcended from the forum by ftairs ; 
Lipfius reckons one hundred in number, becaufe there were 
fo many in the afcent of the Tarpeian rock. he front 
which looked to the fouth, facing the hill Palatinus, and the 
Forum Romanum, and the fides were encompaffed with 
galleries, wherein thofe, who had the honour of a triumph, 
entertained the fenate at a magnificent banquet, after the 
performance of facrilice to the gods. Both infide and ont- 
tide were enriched with numerous ornaments: the itatue 
of Jupiter, with his golden thunderbolt, his feeptre, and 
crown, were the moft diftinguifhed. The gilding of the 
whole arch of the temple of Jupiter Capitclinus was under- 
taken by the Romans, according to Pliny (lib. xxxiii.) 
after the deftruCtion of Carthage, and if Plutarch (in Oc- 
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tay.) may be credited, it coft 12000 talents, The gates of 


the temple were of brafs, covered with large plates of gold. 
The infide of the temple and the columns which fupported 
it, were all of marble. 

In the fame Capitol there were, likewife, a temple to Ju- 
piter the Guardian, and another to Juno 5 with the mint: 
and on the defcent of the hill was the temple of Con- 
cord. 

The Capitol was burnt in the time of Sylla (A. U.C, O70. 
B.C. 84), by the negligence of thofe who kept nu. He 
undertook to rebuild it, but did not live to fee it finifhed, 
which he Jamented in his latt illnefs ‘¢as the only thing 
wanting (fays ‘Tacitus, Hilt, iii, 72) to complete his feli- 
city.” By his death that charge fell to Q. Lutatius Catulus, 
as being conful at the time, B.C. 79, who dedicated it with 

reat pomp and folemnity, and had the honour to have his name 
infcribed on the front. It was burnt a fecond time in the 
reign of Vitellius, the 19th of December, A.D. 69, and re- 
built under Vefpafian, who completed what Helvidius Pf- 
cus had begun. It was burnt again in the reign of Titus, 
A.D. 80, and rebuilt by Domitian with a fumptuous mag- 
nificence which had no bounds. But it was always re-ercét- 
ed on the old foundations of ‘Tarquin, and its parts, however 
highly ornamented, preferved the fame proportions. 

No remains of the ancient {truG@ure are now to be feen ; but 
the prefent edifice was built on the fame {pot by pope Boni- 
face IX. Gregory XIII. and Clement VIII. and at firft con- 
fifted of two wings. It was completed by the fame Clement, 
Innocent X., and Alexander VII. and is now avery magni- 
ficent palace. ‘he roof of it is flat_and adorned with many 
ftatues of illuflrious perfons among the Romans, In the new 
building refides the fenate of Rome, who daily adminifter 
juftice there; and in the wings are the apartments of the 
confervators of the city. There is alfo room enough for 
keeping antiquities and other curiofities which the traveller 
of tafte has always admired. The “* Camera apottolica,”’ or 
apoftolic chamber, has now ufurped the rights of the famous 
* Senatus Populufque Romanus.”’ In the front of this 
building is a high tower, with the ftatue of religion ereéted 
on the top of it. The double flight of fteps at the entrance 
of this palace is the work of Michael Angelo, who like- 
wife adorned the front with a fuperb fountain, and two 
ftatues reprefenting the Nile and the Danube in a reclin- 
ing pofture. In the centre is a porphyry flatue of Rome, 
in the habit of Minerva, and the ufual fymbols of the hel- 
met and fpear, but fitting. This is a piece of great anti- 
quity, and much admired by connoiffeurs. The large hall, 
where the court of jultice is held by the fenators, was former- 
ly adorned with feveral pictures, reprefenting the achieve- 
ments of the kings of the Romans; but none of them now 
remain ; Clement XI. having, in 1712, fupplied their places 
with a great number of defigns, exhibiting the life of pope 
Pius V. and his canonization. Under the * Corps de Lo- 
gis” is the capital prifon. In the apartments of the con- 
f{ervators, in the left wing, are two celebrated ftatues of Ju- 
lius Cefar and Auguttus, both antiques and of white marble. 
The former, as fovereign of the world, holds a globe in his 
hand; the latter, a roftrum or beak of a fhip, alluding to 
his victory over Mark Antony and Cleopatra. Near thefe 
fiatues are to be feen two feet and a hand of oriental marble, 
being part of a coloflus or ttatue of Apollo, which was 30 
ells in height, and fent by Marcus Lucullus from Apollonia 
to Rome, where it was placed on the Capitoline mount. 
Oppofite to this is the head of the Coloflus. Here are alfo 
another large head and hand of brafs, fuppofed to have be- 
longed to a coloflus of Commodus-or Domitian. Near the 
infcription on Agrippina’s monument is an admirable an- 
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cient groupe, reprefenting a lion tearing to picees a borle 
but the horfe is much damaged by time. This admired 
piece was found on the banks of the Tiber, near thre Oltia 
gate, in the time of Paul ILL. Here is alfo a very remark- 
able piece of architecture, in which five pieces of {culpture 
are conjoined, which had originally no connection, and were 
dug up in different places. In the centre, and elevated 
above the relt, fits Kome triumphant, in white marble, with 
a poniard in her left, and a branch of palm in her right 
hand; and on the front of the bafe, on which the fity, te a 
woman in tears, reprefenting Dacia, or fome other conquered 
province. On each fide of this flatue is the coloffus of a bar. 
barian prince in a kind of black marble, called “ bafaltes."’ 
Their rank may be known by their diadems. ‘he work- 
manthip is exquilite; but it is not known who they are. 
Here is alfo the marble farcophagus of the emperor Alexau- 
der Severus and his mother Julia Mamma, found on Mont 
del Grano, rear Trefeati, and brought hither. It is fix feet 
loug, and fix broad. Not far from this is a marble coloffa} 
{tatue of Con{tantine the great, which thews that the art of 
{culpture was upon the decline, though the two mufes are good 
pieces, as is alfo a prieftefs of Beidhis. Near the ttairs is a 
very remarkable antique, viz. the “ columna roftrata,” which 
is of Parian marble; erected in the year of Rome 494, in 
honour of the conful Caius Duilius, on account of a naval 
victory, which he obtained over the Carthaginians. Near ie 
is a baffo-relievo, reprefenting Curtius leaping into the abyfs. 
At the firft landing place are feen two antique mufes ; and 
a little farther, four admirable baffo-relievos, reprefenting 
the triumph of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, which 
belonged to their triumphal arch in the Corfo. Before the 
entrance of the great hall is a large fturgeon, 6% {pans long, 
cut in white marble; the head of every fith of this {pecies, 
exceeding that meafure, being due to the confervators of the 
city. Onthe lett hand are the Fafti confulares, down to the 
time of the emperor Pertinax, engraved on marble; and 
above thefe is a baffo-relievo of the wolf fuckling Romulus 
and Remus. Farther in are the names of the modern con- 
fervators. In the firft hall are fome paflages of the Roman 
hiftory, painted by Giofeppi d’Arpino ; as, the rape of the 
Sabines, the combat betwixt the Horatii and Curatii, Ro- 
mulus and Remus fucking the fhe-wolf, and the building of 
the city of Rome, &c. &c. But the moft admired of all is 
the victory of Tullius Hoftilius over the Veji and the Fide- 
nates. There are various other marble ftatues and paintings 
in the different apartments, which it would exceed our limits 
to mention, but which muit be highly gratifying to the 
curious, 

From feveral remains of ancient walls, it is conje@tured by 
fome, that the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus ftood on the 
ground which is at prefent inclofed in the court of the Caf- 
farelli palace. The famous Tarpeian rock is now almoft 
covered with buildings; but it is evident that anciently the 
rock muft have been much fteeper, or a wall muft have been 
ereCted upon it, from which malefaétors were*thrown down 
headlong. That the height or depth of it has not under- 
gone any confiderable alteration may be concluded from 
Severus’s triumphal arch at the foot of the Capitoline-hill, 
which, with the amphitheatre in its neighbourhood, is not 
abovetwo or three feet below the prefent furface ofthe ground. 
See Keyfler’s Travels, vol. ii. : 

Anciently, the name capitol was likewife applied to all the 
principal temples, in moft of the colonies throughout the 
Roman empire : as, at Conftantinople, Jerufalem, Carthage, 
Ravenna, Capua, &c. 

CAFITOLIA, or Evia Capitouia, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, aname given to Jerufalem in the time of Ptolemy. 
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CAPITOLIAS, a town of Afia in Coclofyria, N. of 
Adraa, according to Ptolemy ; between Adraa and Gadara, 
according to the table of Peutinger; ard in Antonine’s 
route from Seriana to Scythopolis, between Neva and Ga- 
dara. 

CAPITOLINE Games, Ludi Caritovini, were an- 
nual games, or combats, inftituted by Camillus, in honour 
of Jupiter Capitolinus ; and in commemoration of the Capi- 
tol’s not being furprifed by the Gauls. 

Plutarch tel!s us, that a part of the ceremony confifted in 
the public cryer’s putting up the Hetrurians to fale by auc- 
tion: they alfo took an old man, tying a golden bulla to 
his neck, fuch as were worn by their children, and expofed 
him to the public derifion. Feftus fays, they dreffed him in 
a pretexta, and hung a bulla at his neck: not as accounting 
him a child, but becaufe this was an ornament of the kings 
of Hetruria. 

There was alfo another kind of capitoline games, called 
agones capitolini, inftituted by Domitian, A.U.C. 849, A.D. 
86, and celebrated each fifth year; wherein there were re- 
wards and crowns, or garlands of oak-leaves, beftowed on 
the victorious poets, and put on their heads by the emperor 
himfelf. As the manner and plan of the capitoline games 
were taken more from the Greeks than from the Romans, 
Domitian prefided in them, dreffed after the Greek fafhion, 
and wearing a crown of gold, in which were fet the images 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. He was attended by the 
prieft of Juno, and the college of priefls, which he himfelf 
had inftituted in honour of the Flavian family ; all drefied 
like himfelf, except that they wore an image of the emperor 
in their crowns. If the crowns were given to fuperior merit, 
the exclufion of-Statius, (Capitolia noftre inficiata lyre, 
Silv. 1. iii. v. 31.) may do honour to the games of the Ca- 
pitol ; however, though he could not obtain the prize at 
thefe games, he was crowned three times at thofe of Miner- 
va, in honour of whom Domitian celebrated a feaft every 
year, in his houfe at Alba, with great pomp and magnifi- 
cence. Thefe games, which were not abolifhed in the 4th 
century, became fo celebrated, that the manner of account- 
ing time by luftres, which had obtained till then, was 
changed; and they began to count by capitoline games, as 
the Greeks did by olympiads. The feaft was not for poets 
alone, but alfo for athlete, orators, hiftorians, comedians, 
muficians, &c. 

CariroLtineE Marbles. See Fast. > 

CAPITOLINI, in Roman Antiquity, a college of men 
refiding in the capital and arx, to whom was committed the 
care of celebrating the capitoline games. 

CAPITOLINUS, Jutius, in Biography, a Latin hif- 
torian, flourifhed at the clofe of the third, and beginning of 
the fourth century, and wrote thelives of the emperors An- 
toninus Pius, Verus, Albinus, Macrinus, the two Maximins, 
and the three Gordians. ‘Thefe are extant, but fome. other 
of his compofitions are loft. His matter is chiefly copied 
from Herodian, and he is deemed neither a pure nor an ex- 
a@ writer. Vofl. Hift. Latin. 

CAPITOUL, or Capirot, an appellation given to the 
chief magiftrates of Touloufe, who have the adminiftration 
of juttice and policy both civil and mercantile in the city. 

The capitouls at Touloufe are much the fame with the 
echevins at Paris, and the confuls, bailiffs, burgher-maiters, 
mayors, and aldermen, &c. in other cities. In ancient acts 
they are called confules capitularii, or capitolini, and their 
body capitulum. From this laft come the words capitularit 
and capitouls. The appellative capitolini arofe hence, that 
they have the charge and cultody of the town-houfe, which 
was anciently called capitol, 
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The office only lafted one year; and ennobled the bearers, 
In fome anciest aéts they are called capitulum nobilum To- 
lofe. ‘Thofe who have borne it, ftyled themfelves afterwards 
burgeflcs, ‘They were called to all general councils, and 
had the jus imaginum; that is, when the year of their ad- 
miniftration expired, their pi€tures were drawn in the 
town-houfe ; a cuflom which they retained from the ancient 
Romans, as may be {cen in Sigonius. ; 

CAPITOULATE, an appellation given to the feveral 
quarters or diftriéts of the city of Touloufe, each under the 
direction of a cAp1TouL; much like the wards of London 
under their aldermen. 

Touloufe is now divided into eight capitoulates, or quar- 
ters, which is fubdivided into moulans, each of which has its 
tithing-man, whofe bufinefs is to inform the capitoul of what 
paffes in his tithing, and to inform the inhabitants of the ti- 
thing, of the orders of the capitoul. See Tourouse. 

CAPITULA Ruratia, denote chapters held by the ru- 
ral dean and clergy within the precinéts of each deanery, an- 
ciently held every three weeks, then once a month, ard 
more folemnly once a quarter. 

CAPITULAR, or Capirutary, denotes an att paffed 
in a chapter, either of knights, canons, or religious. 

The capitularia, or capitulars of Charlemagne, Charles 
the Bald, &c. are the laws, both ecclefiaftical and civil, 
made by thofe emperors in the general councils, or affemblies 
of the people: which was the way in which the conilitu- 
tions of molt of the ancient princes were made ; each perfon 
prefent, though a plebeian, fetting his hand to them. 

Under the French monarchs of the firft race, the general 
affemblies of the nation met annually at ftated feafons, and 
extended their authority to every department of govern- 
ment. The power of eleGting kings, of making laws, of 
redrefling grievances, of pafling judgment in the laft refort, 
with refpeét to every perfon and to every caufe, and of con- 
ferring donations on the prince, refided in this great council 
of the nation. Under the fecond race of kings, notwith- 
ftanding the power and fplendour which the conquefts of 
Charlemagne added-to the crown, the general affemblies of 
the nation continued to poffefs extenfive authority. The 
right of determining which of the royal family fhould be 
placed on the throne, wasveftedin them. The princes ele- 
vated to that dignity were accuftomed regularly to call and 
confult them-with refpe& to every affair of importance to 
the ftate, and without their confent no law was paffed, and 
no new tax was levied. Thefe affemblies of the nation, dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of Conventus, Malli, Placita, were 
regularly convened once a year at leat, and frequently 
twice in the year. The nobles, the dignified ecclefiaftics, 
and the great officers of the crown, were not the only mem- 
bers of the national council; the people, or the whole body 
of freemen, either in perfon, or by their reprefentatives, 
had a right to be prefent in it. Montefquieu indeed, in 
his “ Spirit of Laws,” (vol. ii. p. 248), fays, that under 
the firft and fecond race, the nation was often affembled ; 
that is, the lords and bifhops; and that the commtons were 
not yet thought on. But it appears from Hincmarus, arch- 
bifhop of Rheims, and Agobardus, archbifhop of Lyons, 
cited by Dr. Robertfon, in his ‘* Hiftory of Charles V.” 
(vol. i. p. 438), that the people, as well as the members of 
higher dignity, formed a part of thefe affemblies, and parti- 
cipated in the legiflative power. Thus, by a law, A.D. 
803, it is ordained, ‘* that the queition fhall be put to the 
people with refpect to every mew law, -and if they fhall agree 
to it, they fhall confirm it by their fignature.’’ Capit. vol. 
i. 394. There are two capitularia, which convey to us a 
full idea of the part which the-people had in the adminiftra- 
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tion of government. Whien they felt the weight of any 

rievance, they had a right to petition the fovereign for re- 

refs. One of thefe petitions is {till extant: it is addrefled 
to Charlemagne, A. 1). 803, and exprefled in fuch terms 
as could have been ufed only by men confcious of liberty, 
and of the extenfive privileges which they poffeffed. ‘They 
concluded with requiring him to grant shit demand, if he 
wifhed that they fhould any longer continue faithful Cubjeéts 
to him. ‘This great monarch made no remonttrance, but 
fignified his willingnefs to comply ; and fenfible that he him- 
felf did not offele legiflative authority, he promifes to lay 
the matter before the next general affembly, that fuch things 
as were of common concern to all might be then confidered 
and eftablifhed by common confent. Capitul. tom. i. p. 
4o5—409. As the people by their petitions brought mat- 
ters to be propofed in the general affembly, we learn from 
another capitular, the form in which they were approved 
there, and enacted as laws. The propofitions were read 
aloud, and then the people were required to declare whether 
they aflented to them or not. They fignified their affent 
by exclaiming three times, ‘we are fatisfied;’? and then 
the capitulare was confirmed by the fub{cription of the mo- 
narch, the clergy, and the chief men of the laity. Capitul. 
tom. 1. p. 627. A.D. 822. From a capitulare of Carolus 
Calvus, A. D. 851, it feems probable, that the fovereign 
could not refufe his affent to what was propofed and efta- 
blithed by his fubjeéts in the general affembly. ‘Tit. ix. §. 6. 
Capitul. vol. ii. p. 47. 

Some diftinguifh the capitulars from laws; and fay, they 
were only fupplements to laws.—They had their name, ca- 
pitulars, from their being divided into ae chapters or 
feétions. In thefe capitulars did the whole French jurifpru- 
dence anciently confitt. In procefs of time, the name was 
changed for that of ordonnances. 

The weaknefs of the greater part of the monarchs of the 
fecond race, and the diforder into which the nation was 
thrown by the depredations of the Normans, encouraged the 
barons to ufurp’an independent power formerly unknown in 
France. The political union of the kingdom was at an end, 
its ancient conttitution was diffolved, and only a feudal rela- 
tion fubfifted between the king and his vaffals. The regal 
jurifdiGion extended no farther than the domains of the 
crown. Under the laft kings of the fecond race, they were 
reduced almoft to nothing. Under the firft kings of the 
third race, they comprehended little more than the patri- 
monial eflate of Hugh Capet, which he annexed to the 
crown. All thefe circumitances rendered it eafy for the ba- 
rons to ufurp the rights of royalty within their own territo- 
ries. Hence, the capitularia became no lefs obfolete than 
the ancient laws: local cuftoms were every where introduc- 
ed, and became the fole rule by which all civil traafations 
were conduéted, and all caufes were tried. The wonderful 
ignorance which became general in France, during the gth 
and roth centuries, contributed to the introduction of cuf- 
tomary law. Few perfons, except ecclefiaftics, could read; 
and as it was not poflible for them to have recourfe to written 
laws, either as their guide in bufinefs, or their rule in ad- 
miniftering jultice; the cuftomary law univerfally prevailed. 
Another circumftance that greatly contributed to the difufe 
of the capitularies, as wellas of the Salic and Roman laws, 
was the great extent given at this time to judiciary combats. 
During this period, the general aflembly of the nation feems 
not to have been called, nor to have once exerted its legifla- 
tive authority. Local cultoms regulated and decided every 
thing. The laft of the capitularia colleGted by M. Baluze, 
was iffued in the year 921, by Charles the Simple. One 
hundred and thirty years elapfed from that pericd to the 
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publication of the fir ordonnance of the kings of the third 
race, contained in the great collection « f M, Juauriere ¢ and 
the firll ordonnance, which appears to be an aft of leviflu- 
tion, extending to the whole kingdom, is that of Philip 
Augultus, A.D. 11995 and the ordonnances previous to 
this reign, contain regulations, the authority of which did 
not extend beyond the king’s domains, See OxDINANCE. 
Baron Montefquien obferves, (Sp. of Laws, vol, ti. p. 250.) 
that there were feveral forts of capitularies. Some had re- 
lation to political government, others to economical, molt 
of them to ecclefiallical polity, and fome few to civil govern- 
ment. Thofe of the laft fpecies were added to the civil law, 
that is, to the perfonal laws of each nation; for which rea- 
fon, it is faid in the capitularies, that there is nothing fli- 
pulated therein contrary to the Roman law. In reality, 
thofe capitularies that regarded economical, ecclefiaftical, 
or political government, had no relation to that law; and 
thofe concerning civil government had reference only to the 
laws of the barbarous people, which were explained, amend- 
ed, enlarged, and retrenched. But the addition of thefe 
capitularies to the perfonal law, occafioned, as Montefquieu 
conceives, the negle@ of the very body of the capitularies 
themfelves: as in times of ignorance, the abridgment of a 
work often caufes the lofs of the work itfelf. Anfegife is 
faid to have made the firft colle€tion of regulations contained 
in the capitulars of Charlemagne and Louis le Debonnaire ; 
which colle@tion is divided into four books, and has been 
approved by Louis le Debonnaire, and Charles the Bald. 
After him, Benoit colleéted, about the year 845, the capi- 
tulars of thefe two emperors, omitted by Anfegife, and an- 
nexed to them the capitulars of Carloman and Pepin. This 
colle&tion is divided into three books, which comprchend, 
with the four preceding, the feven books of the capitulars 
of the French kings: the fix firft of thefe were publifhed 
by du Tillet in 1548, and the whole -colleétion of feven 
books by M. M. Pithou. Father Sirmond has publifhed 
fome capitulars of Charles the Bald; and at length, M. 
Baluze printed a complete edition of the capitulars in 2 vols. 
fol. at Paris in 1677. ‘Vhis contains the capitulars of the 
French kings, and the colleétions of Anfegife and Benoit, 


“together with fome other pieces. 


The bifhops alfo in the 8th and following centuries gave 
the name of capitula and capitulars to the regulations which 
they enaéted in their fynodal aflemblies, with regard to ec- 
cleliattical difcipline, deducing them from the canons of 
councils, and the works of the fathers. ‘Thefe regulations 
had the force of laws only in the diocefe of the prelate who 
publifhed them, unlefs they were approved by a council, or 
the metropolitan; in which cafe, they were obferved 
through the whole province. OF this kind are the collections 
of Martin, archbifhop of Braga, in the year 5253 thofe of 
pope Adrian I., given to Angilram, or Enguerran, bifhop 
of Metz, in 785; thofe of Theodulphus, bifhop of Orleans, 
in 767; thofe of Hincmar, archbifhop of Rheims, in 8525 
thofe of Herard, archbifhop of Tours, in 858; and thole 
of Ifaac, bifhop of Langres. Doujat, Hift. du Droit ca- 
non. Baluze, Pref ad Capit. M, du Pin. Eccl. Ant. of 
the 8th century. 

CAPITULATION, in Military Language, a particular 
convention, agreement, compact, or treaty between two 
powers. ‘Thus, one power makes a capitulation with eno- 
ther to furnifh him with troops on condition of fubfiftence. 
pay, and certain privileges, or for other military fuccours or 
affiftance. A corps or body of troops conftrained to fur- 
render themfelves makes a capitulation with that, which 
forces it to do fo. A governor or commandant of a plac 
befieged enters into a capitulation with the general of the 
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befieging army when he is under the neceffity of delivering 
it up. 

The furrender of a place by capitulation is jultifiable 
and honourable, or otherwife, in proportion to the ability, 
fill, perfeverance, and valour, with which it has been de- 
fended. 

Many governors trufting too much to their courage and the 
vigour of their arms are negligent in making themfelves ac- 
quainted with, and pra¢tifing the means of enabling them to 
defend the places entrulted to their care as long and ob{tinate- 
ly as poflible, and to the beft advantage. ‘Tins knowledge, 
however, is of the firlt importance, and highly eftimable. 
They think they fulfil and difcharge their duty fufficiently 
if they expofe their own lives on all uccafions, either offering 
themfelves or fought for. The examples of feveral places, 
which, though taken through want of good conduét, have 
neverthelefs been defended with a confiderable degree of va- 
lour and eclat, are apt to lead them into this error. But 
they would have no reafon to dread the blame that might 
attach to their furrendering fooner than they ought, were 
they to add to their valour that knowledge of defence, which 
they but too often negleé to acquire. 

They believe, that when their outworks are taken, and 
the miner is attached to the body of the place, or at the mott, 
if the baftion be at all opened, or a breach made in it, they 
may furrender and capitulate with honour after appearing 
fword in hand on the top of the breach at the head of a bat- 
talion, that does not fight but only faces the fire of the can- 
non and mufquetry of the attack, and then retires from the 
breach behind fome trifling and weak retrenchment, that ap- 
pears to have been made more for the capitulation of the 
troops than for the defence of the place. Such prompt ca- 
pitulations are fometimes occafioned and brought about by 
the reafonings and importunity of the other officers, who 
urged by felf-intereft wih to preferve the little baggage and 
effets that belong to them, and preferring the prefervation 
of them to their real glory, perfuade the governor, who for 
particular reafons of his own wifhes alfo perhaps to be per- 
fuaded, that he may,capitulate with honour ; that it is much 
better to fecure by a voluntary treaty the liberty of the in- 
habitants and to march out drums beating, colours flying, 
arms loaded, Jalle en bouche to reléad them with, matches 
lighted, and with fome pieces of cannon, their baggage 
and effets, than to await an approaching extremity and to 
run the rifk of being ftormed or having the place carried by 
force. They reprefent to him, that one part of the foldiers 
are wounded, that others are fick, and that thofe, who are 
Kill in a condition for fervice, are difcouraged and difhear- 
tened; that their long watchings, their fevere fatigues and 
fufferings, well entitle them to his moft ferious attention to 
their fafety and prefervation. By urging thefe and many 
fuch other bad reafons, they endeavour to make him form 
the refolution, which he has himfelf perhaps already taken, 
of capitulating, and of which he is probably well pleafed in 
his own mind, that they have made him the overture or pro- 
pofal, fince, after fome formalities, he concludes with them 
on furrendering up the place; as if a baftion, that is not 
perhaps bared or ftripped of its revetement in more than one 
{pot, furnifhed a free and eafy entrance to the enemy, or as 
if the ftate to which the place belongs had gone to the ex- 
pence of ereCting the works and reveting the ramparts for 
no other purpofe than that of procuring fuch a capitulation, 
as troops often make in {mall and bad redoubts, and fome- 
times in the open field. Such conduét is bafe and difho- 

_nourable, and fuch ideas are grafted on ignorance of the 
proper method of defending works by means of retrench- 


ments one after another, which is not only poflible but: 


practicable ; and every governor or commandant, that under 
{tands and does his duty, will put in praétice. 

Many and numerous, indeed, are the contrivances for ren- 
dering the defence of a fortified place long and ruinous to 
the befieger, if the governor and other officers of it were 
better inftruéted in their duty than they commonly are, and 
would facrifice their intereft to their glory and the good of 
their country. The governor or commandant of fuch a 
place, befides doing the utmoft in his power to have it at all” 
times fupplied with a fufficiency of troops, provifions, artil- 
lery, ammunition, medicines, and every thing elfe, that is 
neceflary for the fupport and comfort of the garrifon in order 
to enable him to defend it properly and ftand a fiege, he 
fhould before it is invefted or even expected to be befieged, 
take care that there are no ditches, fences, buildings, or 
any thing elfe within cannon-fhot of the glacis or covert 
way, that can ferve to cover the enemy from his view, or 
fhelter them in opening their trenches. He fhould have 
every ditch filled up, every fence and tree cut down, and 
even every little eminence or rifing ground within that dif- 
tance levelled if poffible. Many of the governors, however, 
and principal officers of fuch places aét in time of peace as 
if they fuppofed they were never to be invelted, and totally 
neglect their environs. They permit the inhabitants to make 
gardens, to furround thefe with ditches and fences, to plant 
trees, and even to ereét buildings within cannon-fhot of their 
works ; and the moment an enemy appears before the fame 
they are often fo ignorant of their duty as to attempt to 
cannonade him and to throw their fhot at him to as great a 
diftance as they are able, as if they wished to facilitate his 
enterprife or to aid and affift him in the execution of his de- 
fign by pointing out to him the very ground where he onght 
to form his encampment, and the diftance at which he fhould 
open his trenches and commence the attack. The befieged, 
however, remaining quiet inftead of purfuing fuch injudicious 
condu@, is ufually attended with one or other of the two 
following advantageous circumftances ; namely, that the be- 
fiegers fix their camp either too near to the place, or farther 
from it than is neceffary. If it be too far off, the line of cir- 
cumvallation becomes too extenfive, and is of courfe lefs cal- 
culated than it otherwife might be for preventing fuccours 
from getting into the place. And if, on the other hand, it 
be too near, the befiegers after fome days when the cannon of 
the place begin to fire onthem will be obliged to move it 
farther off ; by which means the line of circumvallation muft 
be commenced anew, and their time and labour will be loft, 
which, at the beginning of a fiege, is all that the befieged 
can expect or delire. 

As it is cuftomary for the enemy a day or two after the 
opening of the trenches and fometimes on the very fame 
day to advance in order to reconnoitre the places moft con- 
venient or commodious for the attack, and 2s this reconnoi- 
tring is often performed by the general of the befieging 
army himfelf, that he may know what refolution to take re- 
{pecting it ; the governor or commandant of the place fhould 
take particular care that none of his people are made prifo- 
ners. Tor even the moft ignorant of them might furnith 
ufeful intelligence to the enemy. 

When the befieging army is weak he may fend out a large 
body of troopsto keep them at a diftance by means of muf- 
quetry. But when it is ftrowg, he fhould not leave without. 
the place, but a {mall number of cavalry or infantry, with dis 
rectioas by a feigned retreat to draw the enemy into a fituae 
tion that will expofe them to the fire of the works if they at- 
tempt to approach and charge them. 

The governor or commandant of a fortified place fhould 
know how to counteract and protraét the operations of the 
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befiegers by means of ml meh Hae po by forties or fal- 
lies, by mines, &e.; all which he ought to maké ule of and 
put in practice, difputing min inch of ground, as well as 
various contrivances for rendering breaches impra¢ticable 
after they appear to be ardidtloabie to the enemy, before 
he ferioutly thinks of capitulating. Before the apr intrult- 
ed to his care, is actually attacked, he fhould frequently 
weigh and ponder in his own mind every poflible or practica- 
ble method of attacking it, that he can apne or conceive, 
and then endeavour to find out as many different forts of de- 
fence for counterating and prolonging them. Such mental 
refletion and examination would render it almolt impoflible 
for any occurrence to take place during a fiege, that he had 
not already thought of, or that did not at leaft bear fome 
refemblance to what he had thought of, and would enable 
him to draw from this likenefs or fimilitude prompt refources 
and expedients. 

The articles of capitulation are propofed by the governor 
or commandant of the place befieged, who receives holtages 
for the fafety and fecurity of thofe, whom he fends to the 

_general of the enemy. It is cuftomary to give hoftages of 
equal rank reciprocally. 

The ftipulation of the articles propofed, the alteration, 
modification, or refufal of fome of them, is governed by a 
variety of confiderations depending on the views and know- 
ledge or information of the general, who condudis the 
fiege. / 

When the articles are figned, the befiegers take poffeffion 
of fome polt, or of a front attacked, according as it is agreed 
on. 

When the time arrives, at which the garrifon is to march 
out, it is ufual to introduce into the place by way of honour 
and diftin@tion the oldeft corps of the army of the befiegers, 
which occupies polts for guarding it; and after the befieged 
have left it, thofe corps are marched into it, that are intended 
to garrifon it. 

he examination of the artillery, ammunition, ftores, and 
provifions, that ought to remain in the place agreeably to the 
eapitulation, precedes the going out of the garrifon which is 
always done in concert by the officers of artillery, ftore-keep- 
ers, and commiflaries, who exchange figned accounts, or 
flatements and difcharges, from which the general gives 
orders for providing the place with what is wanted. 

The troops, that march out, receive an efcort fufficient 
for condu@ting them fafe to the place appointed by the ca. 
pitulation ; an article, which of all others is in general moft 
religioufly obferved. 

After the marching out of the garrifon, the firft obje& of 
attention is the levelling and deftruétion of the works that 
were erected or thrown up for the attack of the place, and 
the repairing of all thofe, that were injured or damaged by 
the fame. The befieging army, indeed, ought not to quit 
their lines after the place capitulates till they have filled them 
up, and cither removed their heavy artillery into the place, 
or fent it elfewhere with whatever is not neceffary for its de- 
fence. Then they may leave them either for the repofe and 
refrefhment of the troops fatigued with the fiege, or for the 
convenience of fubliftence, or to execute the remaining parc 
of the plan of the campaign. 

When the governor or commandant of a fortified place, 
after having made every practicable preparation for, and ex- 
haufting all his means of defence, is reduced to the neceflity 
of capitulating, in order to obtain as favourable conditions as 
he poffibly can both for his garrifon and for the inhabitants, 
he orders one or more drummers to repair to that part of 
the rampart, which is next to the attack, and to give notice 
to the befiegers, by beating the chamade, that he has fome 
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propofals to make. For the fame purpofe one or more white 
colours are fet up on the rampart, and one of them remains 
either on it or on the breach during the negociation. The 
fare formality is obferved, when after a violent attack a 
fufpenfion of arms is demanded, either for the purpofe of 
burying the dead or for carrying off the wounded. 

After the beating of the chamade, the governor or com 
mandant fends fome officers of diltinétion to the commander 
in chief of the betiegers to deliver to him the conditionsy on 
which he propofes to furrender up the town, place, or city. 
As a fecurity, however, for the officers fent from the garri- 
fon, the befiegers fend an equal number generally of the 
fame rank into the place. When the governor’s propofals 
are not fatisfa@lory to the general of the befieging army, he 
on his part preferibes the conditions, on which he expeéts 
it to furrender, commonly threatening to allow the governor 
no terms whatfoever in cafe he do not accede to thofe pre- 
feribed within a certain time, or before fuch or fuch a work 
fhall be finifhed. If the befieged find the terms or conditions 
infilted on by the befiegers to be too hard or rigorous, the 
officers fent to them rettrn to the befieging army, and thofe 
feut by them return into the garrifon. The drummers are 
dire€ted to beat their drums upon the rampart, that every 
one may have timely notice to retire before holtilities re- 
commence, which they do very foon afterwards. During 
the negociation or fufpenfion of arms no work ought to be 
ereéted or even repaired, either by the befieged or by the 
betiegers. It is necefTary, however, to be on the watch at 
that time as much as at any other, and ftrictly to guard 
every point liable to be attacked, to prevent any furprifes 
by ftratagem, which are regarded as warrantable and law- 
ful. 

But if the terms or conditions of the capitulation be agreed 
on, the governor or commandant fends two or three of his 
principal officers into the camp, and the befieging general 
fends the fame number of officers of equal rank into the 
place, as a fecurity for its accomplifhment. When the be- 
fieged have performed every thing agreeably to the compact 
or treaty, their hoftages are fent back to them, as are thofe 
of the befiegers as foon as the terms, they agreed to, are 
complied with. 

The terms or conditions of a capitulation vary with cir- 
cumftances and fituations ; but they are generally to the 
following purport. 

t. The garrifon fhall march out through the breach with 
their arms, baggage, horfes, drums beating, matches lighted 
at both ends, dalle en bouche, colours flying, a certain number - 
of pieces of cannon and mortars, with their appurtenances, 
{pare carriages, ammunition fora certain number of charges ; 
to be conducted in fafety by the /hortef# road, or by a {pecific 
route, to the neareft town or place belonging to the beheged, 
and if the diftance be fo great as to require a march of feveral 
days, to be provided with provifions and lodgings during 
that time. 

2. That one of the gates fhall be delivered up to the be- 
fiegers the evening of the day on which the capitulation or 
convention is figned, or at a certain hour next day, and that 
the garrifon fhall march out a day or two after, according 
to agreement. 

3. The befiegers fhall furnifh a certain number of covered” 
waggons, which are not to be fearched, befides others for 
carrying the wounded: and fick that are in a condition to be 
tranfported, and in general all the carriages and horfes ne- 
ceflary for removing the garrifon’s baggage, and the artillery 
allowed by the capitulation. 

4. That the fick and wounded who cannot be removed or 


carried off, and are obliged to be left behind. in the place, 
fhall 
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fhall have free liberty to go away, with every thing that be- 
longs to them, when they are in a condition to do fo; and 
they fhall in the mean time be furnifhed with lodgings, and 
with provifions, gratis, or otherqwi/e, and have every fort of 
medical aid or afliftance that can well be afforded to them. 

5. There fhall be no indemnification required from the be- 
fieged for any horfes taken from the inhabitants, or for any 
houfes burnt or deftroyed during the flege. 

6. The goverror or commandant, the officers under him, 
and thofe belonging to the garrifon, the garrifon itfelf, and 
in general every one in the king’s, prince’s, or ftate’s fer- 
vice, fhall freely quit the place without reprifals of any 
kind. 

7. That the inhabitants fhall exercife their religion accord- 
ing to their accuftomed forms of worfhip, without hindrance 
or molettation. 

8. The inhabitants, both of the place and its dependen- 
cies, fhall be maintained in all their rights, privileges, and 
prerogatives. 

g. Thofe that choofe to leave the place hall have free 
liberty. to go whither they pleafe with their effects ; and fuch 
of the inhabitants as have fhewn a partiality to the garrifon, 
or affifted them during the fiege, fhall not be moleited on 
that account. 

1o. All the remaining powder and ammunition fhall be 
delivered up to the befiegers, and the loaded mines fhall be 
fhewn and pointed out to them, 

11. All the prifoners made on both fides during the fiege 
fhall be releafed. 

A garrifon fhould have a fufficiency of provifions and am- 
munition to laft for three days to entitlg them to a conven- 
tion or capitulation. But if they have not near fo much of 
either, at the figning of the capitulation, they cannot in juf- 
tice be afterwards regarded as prifoncrs of war, becaufe the 
beliegers were not at the time acquainted with the circum- 
ftance. 

If the befiegers will not agree to any other ftipulation than 
the befieged’s being made prifoners of war, and the garrifon 
is not in a condition to hold out any longer, it is generally 
endeavoured to render the conditions as little burthenfome 
and rigorous as poflible ; fuch, for inftance, as the foilow- 
ing : 

1. That the governor or commandant, and the principal 
officers, fhall keep their fwords, piltols, baggage, &c. 

2. That the fubalterns fhall keep their {words and bag- 
gage. 

3. That the common men fhall not be rifled or difperfed 
about from their regiments. ; 

4. That the garrifon fhall be conduéted by the fhorteft 
road to a certain place, and there remain prifoners of war. 

5. That the principal officers fhall have leave fora few days 
to go where they pleafe to fettle their affairs. 

6. When the garrifon quits the place, no attempts thall be 
made to debauch the foldiers, or to encourage them to defert 
from their regiments. 

When the capitulation is fettled and figned, an officer of 
artillery from the befiegers comes into the place, who, with 
an officer of artillery from the garrifon, takes an inventory of 
all the ordnance and ammunition in it; and commiffaries, 
in like manner, take an account of all the provifions. 

The befieged may deftroy magazines before, but not after 
they have made any propofition for a capitulation. 

When the day arrives on which the garrifon is to leave the 
place, the army of the befiegers is put under arms, and ranged 
in two files, between which the garrifon marches. The ge- 
neral and the principal officers head the two files, to fee the 
garrifon defile before them. 


The governor or commandant marches at the head, fol- 
lowed by the principal officers, who make the garrifon march 
in as good order as poffible.. The oldeft regiments are com- 
monly in the van and in the rear, and the others, with the 
baggage, in the centre. When there are any horfe or ca- 
valry, they are alfo divided into three bodies, to march as the 
van, centre, and rear. Small detachments of horfe and foot 
are made to march at the fides of the baggage, to prevent its 
being rifled. 

The artillery allowed by the capitulation march after the 
firft battalion. 

When the garrifon arrives at the place agreed on, the go- 
vernor gives up the hoftages of the befiegers to the efcort ; 
and when the efcort reaches the army, the hoftages left by 
the betfieged for the fecurity of the efcort, carriages, an 
other things allowed to them, are releafed. 

When the garrifon are made prifoners of war, they are in 
like manner efcorted to the place agreed on. 

Every thing ftipulated or agreed upon in a capitulation 
fhould be held facred and inviolable, and ought to be reli- 
gioufly obferved. For when the king grants and figns a ca- 
pitulation by his general, he 24s in the fame capacity as 
when he enters into and concludes a treaty of peace by his 
ambaffador ; in either cafe he aétsas the procurator or agent 
of the community at large, as the conftitutional reprefentative 
of parliament and the nation, and every fuch act of his is 
equally binding on both. It is evident that parliament 
thought fo when it paffed the aét that eftablifhed the church 
of Rome at Quebec and in Canada, and was convinced that 
it could not conftitutionally violate the ftipulations made in 
favour of that religion in the capitulation entered into by 
general Amherft and the marquis de Vandreuil. 

When the furrendering place or city has a citadel, it fhould 
be ftipulated that the garrifon fhall have a certain time al- 
lowed them for retiring into the citadel with what they want ; 
that the fick and wounded, who are not in a fituation to be 
removed, fhall remain in their lodgings in the place till they 
are cured or get well, when they ere to be furnifhed with 
carriages and paffports to retire to fome place agreed on ; 
that none are to be admitted into the citadel that cannot be 
ufeful in affifting to defend it; and that the befiegers fhail 
not ereét any work or works whatfoever for the purpofe of 
carrying on approaches again{t the fame during the time pre- 
{cribed. 

If the operations, either of the befieged or befiegers, be 
carried on in conjunétion with confederates or allies, ilipula- 
tions ought to be made on and in their behalf ; and if they be 
principals as well as the betiegers, they fhould be parties to 
the capitulation. 

If the place be a maritime town, with a harbour or har- 
bours, and fhipping in them, belonging either to the befieged 
or to their allies, or other nations, terms or conditions refpect- 
ing thefe fhould be exprefsly inferted in the body of the 
treaty or convention. 

If the befiered bein a place that is fituate in a country 
diftant from their own, to which they cannot return but by 
water, and have no other ftrong hold in that country for 
them to retire to, they fhould take care to have it ftipulated 
in the capitulation that the befiegers fhall furnifh them with 

.tranfports, provifions, and a fufficient convoy, and carry them 
to the neareft port or ports in their own country. 

As the capitulation agreed to and figned by lord Keith, 
lord Hutchinfon, Huffem capitan pacha, and general Me- 
nou, at Alexandria the goth Augult 1801, comprifes as great 
a diverfity of the foregoing {pecifted conditions or ftipulations 
as any other that we know of, we will conclude this article 
by inferting it as a very good {pecimen, form, or model, 
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Articles of the Cannietian propofed by Abdoullah Facques Fran- 
cois Menou, General in Chief of the French Army now in 
Alexandria, to the Generals commanding the Land and Sea 
Forces of His Britannic Majefly, and of the Sublime Porte, 
forming the Blockade of Alexandria, dated the 12th Fruili- 
dor, ‘ ear Nine of the French Republic, (30th of Auguft, 
18or. 


Art. 1. From the prefent date to the goth Fruétidor 
(17th of September, 1801), there fhall be a continuation 
of the truce and fufpenfion of arms between the French ar- 
my, and the combined armies of his Britannic majelty and 
of the Sublime Porte, upon the fame conditions with thofe 
which atually fubfift, with the exception of a regulation 
to be amicably fettled between the refpective generals of 
the two armies, for eftablifhing a new line of advanced 
pofts, in order to remove all pretext of holtility between the 


troops. 
Ant{wer. Refufed. 
Art. 2. In cafe no adequate fuccour fhould arrive to the 


French army before the day mentioned in the preceding ar- 
ticle, that army fhall evacuate the forts and entrenched 
camps of Alexandria upon the following conditions. 

An{wer. Refufed. 

Art. 3. The French army fhall retire, on the firft com- 
plementary day of the French era, into the city of Alexan- 
dria, and forts adjacent, and fhall deliver up to the allied 
powers the entrenched camp in front of the lines of the 
Arabs, the Fort le Ture, andthe Fort du Vivier, together 
with their artillery and ammunition. 

Anfwer. In forty-eight hours after the figning of the 
capitulation, namely, on the zd of September, at noon, the 
entrenched camp, the Fort Turc, and that of du Vivier, 
fhall be delivered up to the allied powers. The ammunition 
and artillery of thefe forts fhall be alfo delivered up. The 
French troops fhall evacuate the city, forts, and dependen- 
cies of Alexandriaten days after figning the capitulation, or 
at the time of their embarkation. 

Art. 4. All individuals, conftituting apart of the French 
army, or attached to it by any relations, civil or military, 
the auxiliary troops of every nation, country, or religion, 
of whatever powers they might have been fubjeéts before 
the arrival of the I’rench, fhall preferve their property of 
every defcription, their effets, papers, &c. &c. which fhall 
not be fubjeét to any examination. 

Anfwer. Granted; provided that nothing be carried 
away belonging to the government of the French republic ; 
but only the effe&ts, baggage, and other articles belonging 
to the French and auxiliary foldiers who have ferved during 
fix months in the army of the republic; the fame is to be 
underftood of all the individuals attached to the French ar- 
my, by civil or military capacities, of whatever nation, 
country, or religion they may be. 

Art. 5. The French forces, the auxiliary troops, and 
all the individuals defcribed in the ‘preceding article, fhall 
be embarked in the ports of Alexandria, between the 5th 
and the roth of Vendemaire, year ten of the republic, at 
the lateft (27th of September to the 3d of October, 1801), 
together with their arms, ftores, baggage, effefis, and pro- 
perty of all kinds, - official papers, and depofits, one field 
piece to each battalion and fquadron, with ammunition, &c. 
&c. &c. the whole to be conveyed to one of the ports of the 
French republic in the Mediterranean, to be determined by 
the general in chief of the French army. 

Anfwer. The French forces, the auxiliary troops, and 
all the individuals defcribed in the 4th article, fhail be em- 
barked in the ports of Alexandria (unlefs after an amicable 


convention it fhould be found more expeditious to embark 
a part of them at Aboukir), as foon as veffele can be pre- 
pared, the allied powers at the fame time engaging that the 
embarkation fhall take place, if poffible, ten days alter the 
capitulation fhall be figned ; they fhall receive all the ho- 
nours of war, fhall carry away their arms and baggage, fall 
not be prifoners of war, and fall moreover take with them 
ten pieces of cannon, from four to cight pounders, with ten 
rounds of fhot to each gun; they fhall be conveyed to 
Trench port in the Mediterranean 

Art. 6. The French fhips of war, with their full com- 
plement, and all merchant fhips, to whatever nation or in- 
dividuals they may belong, even thofe of nations at war with 
the allied powers, or thofe that are the property of owners 
or merchants, who were fubjeéts of the allied powers before 
the arrival of the French, fhall depart with the French ar- 
my, in order that thofe that are fhips of war may be rettored 
to the French government, and the merchant {hips to their 
owners, or to their aflignees. 


Anfwer. Refufed. Ail veffels fhall be delivered up as 
they are. 
Art. 7. Every fingle fhip that, from the prefent day to 


the goth Fruétidor, fhall arrive from the French republic, 
or any of her allies, into the ports or roads of Alexandria, 
fhall be comprehended in this capitulation. Every thip of 
war or commerce, belonging to Trance, or to the allies of 
the Republic, that fhall arrive in the port or road of Alex- 
andria within the twenty days immediately following the 
evacuation of that place, fhall not be confidered as lawful 
prize, but fhall be fet at liberty, with her equipage and 
cargo, and be furnifhed with a paflport from the allied 
powers. 

Anfwer. Refufed. 

Art. 8. The French and auxiliary troops, the civil and 
military agents, attached to the army, and all other indivi- 
duals defcribed in the preceding articles, fhall be embarked 
on board fome French or other veffels, aétually in the ports 
of Alexandria; as fhall be in a condition to go to fea, or on 
board thofe of his Britannic majefly, and of the Sublime 
Porte, within the time fixed by the 5th article. 

Art. 9g. Commiffioners fhall be named by each party to 
regulate the number of veffels to be employed, the number 
of men to be embarked upon them, and generally to pro- 
vide for all the difficulties that may arife mm carrying into 
execution the prefent capitulation. Thofe commiffioners 
fhall agree upon the different pofitions which fhall be taken 
by the fhips now in the port of Alexandria, and thofe which 
fhall be furnifhed by the allied powers, fo that by a well-re- 
gulated arrangement, every occafion of difference between 
the crews of the feveral nations may be avoided. 

Anfwer. All thefe details will be regulated by the Eng- 
lifa admiral, and by an officer of the French navy, named 
by the general in chief. 

Art. 10. Merchants and owners of fhips, of whatever 
nation or religion they may be, and alfo the inhabitants of 
Egypt, and of every other country, who may at the prefent 
time be in Alexandria, whether Syrians, Cophts, Greeks, 
Arabs, Jews, &c. and who fhall be defirous of following 
the French army, fhall be embarked with, and enjoy the 
fame advantage with that army; they fhall be at liberty to 
remove their property of all kinds, and to leave power for 
the difpofal of what ‘they may not be able to take away. All 
arrangements, all fales, all flipulations, whether of com- 
merce or of any other nature made by them, fhall be ftrialy 
carried into effeé&t after their departure, and be maintained 
by the generals of his Britannic majefty, and of the Sub- 
lime Porte. Thofe who may prefer remaining in Egypt a 

certain 
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cevtain time, on account of their private affairs, fhall be at 
liberty fo to do, and fhall have full. protection from the al- 
lied powers; thofe alfo who may be defirous of eftablifhing 
themfelves in Egypt, shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and rights of which they were in poffeffion before the arrival 
of the French. 

Anfwer. Every article of merchandize, whether in the 
town of Alexandria, or on board the veffels that are in the 
ports, fhall be provifionally at the difpofition of the allied 
powers; bur fubje& to fuch definitive regulation as may be 
determined by eltablifhed ufage, and the law of nations. 
Private merchants fhall be at liberty to follow the French 
army, or they may remain in the country in fecurity. 

Art. 11. None of the inhabitants of Egypt, or of any 
other nation or religion, fhall be called to account for their 
conduét during the period of the French troops having been 
in the country, particularly for having taken arms in their 
favour, or having been employed by them. 

Anfwer. Granted. 

Art. 12. The troops, and all others who may be em- 
barked with them, fhall be fed during their paflage, and un- 
til their arrival in France, at the expence of the allied 
powers, and conformably to the rules of the French navy. 
The allied powers fhall fupply every thing that may be ne- 
_ceflary for the embarkation. 

Anfwer. The troops, and all others who may be em- 
barked with them, fhall be fed during their pafflage, and un- 
til their arrival in France, at the expence of the allied 
powers, according to the ufage eftablifhed in the marine of 
England. 

Art.13. The confuls and all other public agents, of the 
feveral powers in alliance with the French republic, fhall 
continue in the enjoyment of all the privileges and rights 
which are granted by civilized nations to diplomatic agents. 
Their property, all their effeéts and papers, fhall be refpect- 
ed, and placed under the prote€tion of the allied powers: 
they fhall be at liberty to retire or to remain, as they may 
think fit. 

Anfwer. The confuls and all other public agents of the 
powers in alliance with the French republic, fhall be at li- 
berty to remain or to retire, as they may judge fit. Their 
property and effects of any kind, together with their papers, 
fhall be preferved for them, provided they conduct them- 
{elves with loyalty, and conformably to the law of nations. 

Art. 14. The fick who may be judged by the medical 
ftaff of the army to be in a ftate for removal, fhall be em- 
barked at the fame time with the army, upon hofpital fhips 
properly furnifhed with medicines, provifions, and every 
other ftore that may be neceffary for their fituation ; and 
they fhall be attended with French furgeons. Thofe of the 
fick who may not be in a condition to undertake the voy- 
age, fhall be delivered over to the care and humanity of the 
allied powers. French phyficians and other medical affittance 
fhall be left for their care, to be maintained at the expence 
of the allied powers, who fhall fend them to France as foon 
as their ftate of health will permit, together with any thing 
belonging to them, in the fame manner as has been propofed 
for the reft of the army. 

Anfwer. Granted. The thips deftined for hofpitals fhall 
be prepared for the reception of thofe who may fall fick 
during the paflage. The medical ftaff of the two armies 
fhall concert together in what manner to difpofe of thofe of 
the fick, who, having contagious diforders, ought not to 
have communication with the others. 

Art. 15. Horfe tranfports for conveying fixty horfes, 
with every thing neceflary for their fubfiftence during the 
paflage, fhall be furnifhed. 


Anfwer, Granted. 

Art. 16. ‘The individuals compofing the Inftitute of 
Egypt, and the commiffion of arts, fhall carry with them 
all the papers, plans, memoirs, colleétions of natural hiftory, 
and all the monuments of art and antiquity, colle€ted by 
them in Egypt. 

Anfwer. The members of the Infitute may carry with 
them all the inftruments of arts and fcience, which they 
have brought from France; but the Arabian manufcripts, 
the ftatues, and other colle¢tions which have been made for 
the French republic, fhall be confidered as public property, 
and fubje& to the difpofal of the generals of the combined 
army. 

General Hope having declared, in confequence of fome 
obfervations of the commander in chief of the French army, 
that he could make no alteration in this article, it has been 
agreed that a reference thereupon fhould be made to the 
commander in chief of the combined army. 

Art.17. The veffels which fhall be employed in con- 
veying the French and aux:hary army, as well as the dif- 
ferent perfons who fhail accompany it, fhall be efcorted by 
fhips of war belonging to the allied powers, who formally 
engage that they shall not in any manser, be molefted during 
their voyage; the fafety of fuch of thefe veffels as may be 
feparated by ftrefs of weather, or other accidents, fhall be 
guaranteed by the generals of the allied powers ; the veffels 
conveying the French army fhall not, under any pretence, 
touch at any other than the French coaft, except in cafe of 
abfolute neceffity. 

Anfwer. Granted. The commander in chief of the 
French army entering into a reciprocal engagement that 
none of thele veffels fhall be moletted during their ftay in 
France, or on their return; he equally engaging that they 
fhall be furnifhed with every thing which may be neceffary, 
according to the conftant practice of European powers. 

Art. 18. At the time of giving up the camps and forts 
according to the terms of the third article, the prifoners ia 
Egypt fhall be refpeCtively given up on both fides. 

Anfwer. Granted. 

Art. 19. Commiffioners fhall be named to receive the 
artillery of the place and of the forts, ftores, magazines, 
plans, and other articles that the French leate to the allied 
powers; and lifts and inventories fhall be made out, figned 
by the commiflaries of the different powers, according as 
the forts and magazines fhall be given up to the allied pow- 
ers. 
Anfwer. Granted. Provided that all the plans of the 
city and forts of Alexandria, as weil as all maps of the coun- 
try, thall be delivered up to the Englith commiffary. The 
batteries, cifterns, and other public buildings, fhall alfo be 
given up in the condition in which they actually are. 

Art. 20. A paffport fhall be granted to a French armed 
veffel, in order to convey to Toulon, immediately after the 
camps and forts before-mentioned fhall be given up, officers 
charged by the commander in chief to carry to his govern- 
ment the prefent capitulation. 


Anfwer. Granted. But if it is a French veffel it thall 
not be armed. 
Art. 21. On giving up the camps and forts mentioned 


in the preceding articles, hoftages fhall be given on both 
fides, in order to guarantee the execution of the prefent 
treaty. They fhall be chofen from among the officers of 
rank in the refpeétive armies: namely, four from the French 
army, two from the Britifh troops, and two from the troops 
of the Sublime Porte. The four French hoftages fhall be 
embarked on board the Englifh fhip, commanding the 
{quadron; and the four British and Turkith hoftages on 

board 
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hoard one of the veflels which fhall carry the commander in 
chief, or the lieutenant generals. ‘They thall all be recipro- 
cally delivered up on their arrival in France. 

Bi wer. There hall be placed in the hands of the com- 
mander in chief of the I'rench army, four officers of rank as 
hoftages: namely, one officer of the navy, one officer of the 
Britith army, and two officers of the Turkith amy. The 
commander in chief fhall, inlike manner, place in the hands 
of the commander in chief of the Britith army four officers 
of rank. The hoftages fhall be reftored on both fides at the 
period of the embarkation. 

Art. 22. It any difficulties ould arife during the exe- 
cution of the prefent capitulation, they fhall be amicably 
fettled by the commiflaries of the armics. 

Anfwer. Granted. , 

(Signed) Kerru, Admiral. 

J. Hery Hurcuinson, Lieutenant 
General, Commander in Chief, 

Tussim, Capitan Pacha. 

Aspouttan Jacques Francois 
Menou, General in Chief of the 
French Army. 

James Kempt, Lieutenant Colonel 
and Secretary. 

Caritutation denotes alfo a kind of treaty, pada con- 
venta, or original contract, drawn up by the electors, in the 
name of the princes and ftates of the empire, before the 
eleGion of an emperor; which the emperor is to ratify be- 
fore his coronation; and tv obferve inviolable in the courfe 

f his reign. 

3 The Aiapertal capitulations have only been obtained fince 
the time of Charles V. before which time the ordinary con- 
ftitutions of the empire ferved in lreu of thefe capitulations. 
They were occafioned by the jealoufy the German princes 
had entertained of the tao great power of the emperor. 
Frederic, duke of Saxony, furnamed the Wife, paffes for the 
author of the imperial capitulation ; who, declining the em- 
pire, which was offered him after the death of Maximilian, 
advifed the electors to choofe Charles V. under fuch con- 
ditions as might fecure the liberty of the empire. The 
defign of the capitulation is, on the one hand, to prevent 
the emperor from abufing his power to the oppreffion of the 
people ; and, on the other, to prevent the people from 
breaking in on the juft rights of the emperor. And the 
principal points which the emperor undertakes to obferve 
are the Gatence of the church and empire, an obfervance of 
the fundamental laws of the empire, and a maintenance and 
prefervation of the rights, privileges, and immunities of the 
electors, princes, and other ftates of the empire, {pecified in 
the capitulation. ‘The imperial capitulations are confidered 
as fundamental laws of the empire ; and though the drawing 
up, prefenting, procuring the fignature, and taking care of 
the execution of them, be committed to the eleétors, they 
are reputed the act of the ftates of the empire. 

~ The king of the Romans alfo, when elected, figns the 
emperor’s capitulation, as being in right of fuch election to 
fucceed to the empire after the death of the emperor. 

CAPITULUM, in Anatomy, a little head, efpecially of a 
bone, anfwering to the Greek condylus. 

Capitutum, in Bofany, the head, or compound flower 
of any plant; being compofed of many leaves and threads 
or ftamina, clofely conneéted in a globofe, circular or difcous 
figure; as the flowers of bluebottles, fcabious, carduus, 
&c. 

Capitutum, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, 
fituated in the mountains above Preneite, in the country of 
the Hernici, according to Strabo. Pliny calls it “ Capi- 
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tulum Ternicum,”? and Frontinus “ Capitolum,”’ and fays 
that it received a colony contormably to the law of Sylla. 

Caritutum, in the Ancient Military Art, was a tranf- 
verfe beam, wherein were holes through which paffed the 
firings whereby the arms of huge engines, ae baliiflta, cata- 
pultw, and {corpions, were played or worked, Vitruv. de 
Arch, lib. i. cap, i. 

Carirunum, in Leclefaflical Writers, denoted part of a 
chapter of the Bible read and « x plained. 


’ 


In which fenfe they faid, ire ad capitulum, to go to fuch a 
leflure. Afterwards the plac ¢ or apartment where fuch 
theological exereifes were performed, was denominated domus 


capituh. s 

CAPITURIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Thrace, 
fituate in the country of mount Rhodope. Proer pius. 

CAPIVACCIO, Jerom, in Medical Biography, a 
native of Padua, where he arrived at the highelt honours of 
his profeflion. In what year he was born is not known. 
but probably about 1525. In 1552, having paffed through 
the ufual degrees, he was made profeffor in medicine, au 
oflice he continued to hold with credit upwards of 30 years, 
his lectures being always numeroufly attended. He was 
alfo in great requelt asa praétitioner, and particularly famed 
for his ficill in curing the lues venerea, by which he is faid to 
have amaffed a very large property. ‘I'his accounts for his 
refufing to remove to Pifa, though invited thither by the 
offer of a large falary by the grand duke of Tufcany. He 
wrote on every branch of medicine; and, as moft of his 
works paffed through feveral editions, we may fuppole not 
unfkilfully, though they are now generally fuperfeded by 
newer opinions, He died in 1589. he titles of the prin- 
cipal of his works are, ** De Lue Venerea Acroat{es,”’ 
Spire, 1590. Francf. 1594, 8vo. He ufually began the 
cure with giving the decoétion of guiacum and farfaparill ; 
thofe not fucceeding, he had recourfe to mercurial inunGtion. 
* Methodus Praétice Medicine, omnium Corporis Humani 
Adfe&tuum Caufas, Signa, et Curationes exhibens,” Ven. 
1591, fol. ‘* Methodus Anatomica, five Ars Confecandi,’”’ 
edited by Teucer, with a differtation in praife of anatomy. 
A compendium, containing defcriptions of all the parts of 
the body, taken from Galen. Venet. 1593. Alfo, « De 
Foetus Formatione, De Signis Virginitatis, de Urinis,” &c. 
Thefe, with feveral other {maller pieces, were colleéted. and 
publifhed together under the title of « Opera Omnia,” fol. 
Venet. 1597, reprinted 1601-3, 6, and 17. Aftruc De 
Morb. Ven. Douglas Bib. and Haller Bib. Med. Anat. 
et Chirurg. 

A malignant and fatal fever raging at Venice in 1576, 
Capivaccio was fent for to give his afliftance in reprefling it. 
But his endeavours not proving fuccefsful, and having un- 
fortunately on his arrival declared the fever not to be con- 
tagious, he was fent away in difgrace. More than 100,000 
of the inhabitants are faid to have been {wept off by the 
fever. 

CAPIVARD, in Zoology. See CaryBara. 

CAPIVI. See Barsam. 

CAPNELEON, from xarvas, finoke, aud EAKIOV, ail, among 
Ancient Naturalifis, denotes a {pecies of refin, which flows 
{pontaneonfly, being warmer, thinner, and more fluid thanail 
other forts of refins, fo as nearly to approach the nature of 
oil, and evaporating plentifully on being expofed to the fire ; 
whence the denomination, which imports as much as {moak- 
ing oil. It is fometimes alfe called piffanthas, or flower of 

itch. 

CAPNIA, in Botany, (from xemuo, foots) a genus formed 
by Ventenat for the umbilicated lichens of Linnzus. 

CAPNICON, in tips chimney-money, or 3 tax 
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which the Roman emperors levied for fmoke, and which 
of confequence was due from all, even the poorelt, who kept 
a fire. This was firft invented by Nicephorus. 

CAPNIO, in Biography. See Reucuuin. 

CAPNISTON, among Aacient Phyficians, dendtes oil 
whofe fumes, rendered aromatic by burning {pices, are con- 
veyed to a part affected. 

CAPNITIS, or Carnitas Fa/pis, in the Natural Hif- 
tory of the Ancients, the name of a fpecies of chalcedony, of a 
brownifh ground, clouded with a large mift of blackith, 
locking like a column of {moke. The ancients alfo called 
our common chalcedony a jafper, not allotting any peculiar 
generical name to thefe miity ftones; and the name they 
gave this {pecies very happily expr: ffed its chara@ter, be- 
caufe it looks exa¢tly as if obfcured, by a cloud of thick 
fmoke. It is very common in the Eaft Indies, and is fome- 
times found in Germany and France, but is feldom worke 
into any thing better than knife-hafts. See Caaucinony. 

CAPNOIDES, in Botany. (Tourn, and Gertner.) See 
Fumaria, Capworipes, and Lurea. 

CAPNOMANCY, a kind of divination by means: of 
fmoke, ufed by the ancients in their facrifices. ‘The word 
eomes from xaave:, fmoke, and uoxrax, divination. ‘The ge- 
neral rule was, wien the fmoke was thin and light, aid rofe 
ftraight up, it was a gvod omen; if the contrary, it was an 
ill one. 

There was alfo another {pecies of capnomancy, confifting 
in the obfervation of the fmoke rifing from poppy and jeffa- 
min-feeds caft upon light coals. 

CAPNOPHYLLUM, in Botany, a genus formed by 
Gertner for the Conium Africanum of Linneus, with the 
following character. Umdel compound, confilting of few 
rays; lateral rays of the parttal umbel barren’; central one 
very fhort, fertile. Jnvo/ucres very fhort, each confifting of 
about three leaves. Corolla irregular, L’ruit nearly feffile ; 
ridges muricated with tubercles. See Conrum 4fricanum. 

CAPNOS, (Lobel). See Fumarta officinalis, and 
Spicata. 

CAPO, in Ichthyology, a name given by Paulus fovius 
and fome others to the fifh called coccyx by the ancient 
Greeks, and cuculus by the Latin writers. It is prefumed 
to be a fpecies of trig/a, moft likely the modern ¢rigla gurnar- 
dus ; or, perhaps, applied indifcriminately to thac fpecies, 
and trigla lyra. 

Caro, /tal. the head, or beginning of any produétion. 
in vocal mufic, particularly in opera fongs of two ftrains, 
da capo, at the end of the fecond ftrain, is an injunétion to 
return to the beginning of the air or movement, or to any 
part of it where this character of reference ae can be dif- 
covered, and purfue its courfe as far as this fign ~~, which 
is placed over the finale note. See SrGno and Corona, 

Caro-Bianco, in Geography, 2 canton of the department 
of Golo, or ifle of Corfica, containing 4147 inhabitants, 

Caro d’/fria, a fea-port town of IHitria, belonging to 

the ftate of Venice, the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Udina, 
fituate in the gulf of Triefte, in an unhealthy diftri&, near 
falt marfhes ; 7 miles S. of Triefte. N. lat. 45° 48’. E. long. 
14°. 
‘Gapoc, in Commerce, a fort of cotton, fo fine and fo 
fhort, that it cannot be fpun. It is ufed in the Eaft Indies 
to line palanquins, to make beds, mattreffes, cufhions, pil- 
lows, &c.. 

CAPOETA, in Ichthyology, a fpecies of Cyprinus, in- 
habiting the Cafpian Sea, and in winter migrating up the 
rivers. The anal fin has nine rays, the third ray of the 
dorfal and anal being the longeft, and ferrated downwards ; 
and it has two cirrhi. Gmelin. 
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COPOLETTO, a town and port of Afia, in Georgia, 
feated on the Black Sea. 
CAPOLINIERI, a fmall town of the ifland of Elba, 


near the coatt of Tufcany. 


CAPOLITA, in Geography, a-river of North America, 
in the. province of Guaxaca, which runs into the Pacific 
Ocean, 15 miles N. E. of Tangolotargo. 

CAPOLLIN, in Botany, Mexicanorum Hernandez, feu 
Cerafus dulcis Indica. lt is a tree of moderate bignefs, with 
leaves like thofe of an almond, or our country cherry tree. 
The flowers hang down in bunches, which are fucceeded by 
fruit refembling our cherries. It bloffoms in the {pring, and 
bears fruit all the fummer ; it requires a temperate climate, 
and grows in gardens and fields in Mexico, as well fponta- 
taneouily as by cultivation. 

The juice of the young buds mollifies the tongue when 
parched by heat. A decoétion of the'bark being expofed 
to the fun for fifteen days, and the weight of a dram of it 
taken, cures the dyfentery. ‘he powder helps inflamma- 
tions. In times of dearth, they make bread and drink of 
the fruit ; but it affords an aliment inclining to melancholy, 
giving a ranknefs to the breath, and making the teeth black. 
There are three fpecies of this tree, which differ only in 
fruit ; but all of them hang in clufters, 

CAPON, in Rural Economy, a cock chicken, which has 
been caltrated as foon as left by the hen, or as foon as he 
begins to crow. Capons are ufeful to lead chickens, duck- 
lings, young turkeys, pheafants, or partridges, as they do 
it better than hens, and at the fame time defend them better 
from birds of prey, and, from the largenefs of their bodies, 
they can cover a greater number of them, and much more 
completely. See Pouttay. 

Capon’s Tail-grafs. See Festuca. 

CAPONIER, in French Caroniere, or CAPONBIERE; 
a fort of double covert-way, with a parapet on €ach fide, 
floping, and terminating in the form of a glacis. All com. 
munications of this fort and form, between either the body 
of the place and the outworks, or between the faliant angles 
of the covert-way, and either arrows or other works at the 
faliant angles of the glacis, or between the faliant angles of 
the covert-way, and detatched redoubts, or works advanced 
to fome diftance beyond the glacis, for the purpofe of oc- 
cupying particular fpots of ground, to prevent an enemy’s 
getting pofleffion of them, may with propriety be, and 
fometimes are, called caponiers. - 

When the communication is dire&tty oppofite to the mid: 
dle of the curtain, and extends from the tenailles acrofs a 
dry ditch to the re-entering angle of the counter-fearp, or 
of the ravelin, it is from twelve to fifteen feet wide, has a 
banquette on each fide, as alfo a parapet, which terminates 
in the ditch in a gentle flope, in the form of a glacis, at the 
diftance of ten or twelve fathoms from its interior fide. The 
infide of it is excavated from two to four feet below the 
level of the ditch, and the parapet is raifed from three to. 
five feet above the fame level. It ferves as a fafe-paflage 
for the troops from the body of the place to the counter- 
fcarp.and outworks. Such caponiers are frequently made 
in dry ditches, even when there are no tenailles oppofite 
to the curtains. 

The principal ufe of fuch caponiers is to defend, dire@ly, 
the paflage of the ditch oppofite to the faces of the.battions, 
and to afford the foldiers a fecure communication between 
the body of the place and the outworks. To prevent their 
being feen, as they are quitting or leaving them, the re-enter- 
ing angles of the counter-fcarp are often partly cut off by 
right lines parallel to the curtains and excayations, or lodg- 
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ments are made in thofe places, fometimes in one form and 
fometimes in another, 

When fuch a communication ia made between a faliant 
angle of the covert-way and a work on one at the foot ot 
the glacis, it is commonly from twenty four to thirty feet 
wide, and has a traverfe at its entrance, about e'yhteen feet 
thick, with a paflage fix or eight feet wide round it. 

When fuch a communication is made from a faliant angle 
of the covert-way to a detached redoubt, or other work, 
advanced beyond the foot of the glacis, it is ufually from 
thirty to thirty-fix feet wide ; and when it is of auy con, 
fiderable length, has commouly two traverfes, one at its en- 
trance, and the other in the middle, or about half way be- 
tween the work and the foot of the glacis. 

It was the cultom formerly to cover the caponier with 


thick meek? and a quantity of earth upon them, and to” 


open {mall embrazures or loop-holes in each parapet, for 
firing through onthe enemy. But the {moke of the powder 
oceafioned great annoyance and inconvenience to the men in 
it. It is, therefore, cuflomary now to cover them, during a 
fiege, only with hurdles or blinds, fufficiently to fecure the 
men employed in defending them againtt flones, which the 
enemy may throw into the ditch to make them abandon it. 
The fame nuifance and inconvenience from fmoke would be 
found to arife from the makirg ule of fire-arms in fuch 
cafemated galleries, with loop-holes in the counter-{carp, as 
thofe in fome of the works at Portfmouth. Other arms 
or offenfive weapons than fire-arms might, undoubtedly, be 
made ufe of:in them, with much lefs inconvenience than 
mufkets, and at the fame time with greater effect and cer- 
tainty, at fo fhort a diftance as the width of the ditch. See 
Fortirication, fy. 18. 

CAPORALE, in Biography, an Italian performer on 
the violoncello, who came into England about the year 1734, 
and was much admired for the full and {weet tone which 
he drew from his inftrument ; which was his principal 
merit: for he was no deep mufician, nor had he a powerful 
hand ; yet he was always heard with great partiality by the 
public, and Handel frequently compofed fongs exprefsly to 
difplay his intelligible talent of tone. 

CAPORALI, Czsar, an Italian poet, was born at 
Perugia, in 1530, and having been {ucceflively employed 
in the fervice of feveral cardinals, died in 1601, at the feat 
of his patron Afcanio, marquis of Cargno. Asa poet in the 
berniefque, or burlefque ftyle, he excelled mott of thofe who 
wrote in the fame ftyle, particularly in decency of fubje& 
and imagery. His moft popular piece was a fatire on courts 
and courtiers, expofing to ridicule and contempt thofe who 
fink inco fervility and wretchednefs by afpiring to fortunes 
in an attendance on the great. He wrote aifo foine peems 
of the romantic clafs, as his ‘* Life of Mecenas,”’ left un- 
finifed, and two comedies, viz. “ Lo Seiocco,” and “La 
Ninnetta ;’’ publithed at Venice in 1605. A colle&tion of 
“his poems, with the obfervations of his fon, Charles, was 
publifhed at Venice, in 1656 and 1662. ‘Tirabofchi. Mo- 
reri. Gen. Biog. 
~ CAPORNACK, in Geography, a town and caflle of 
Hungary, in Sclavonia. 


CAPOT, at Picquet, is when one of the gamefters wins 
all the cards, in which cafe he gains forty points. 

CAPO-TASTO, in Mujic, in high fhifts on the violon- 
cello, is fhortening the ftrings, by making the thumb of the 
left hand ferve asa nut on the finger-board ; by which means 
the four fingers can play as many paflages without altering 
the pofition of the hand, as in its natural pofition, without 
fhifting. 
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CAPOTENA, or Carorawa, in Ancient Gengraphy, a 
town of Afia, placed by Prolemy in Aria, q 

CAPOTES, a mountain in Alia, in which, according to 
Pliny, waa one of the fources of the Euphrates, , 

CA-POUDTA, the Capt t ada of Procopius, the Am- 
monis Promontarium of Strabo, and the Promontorium Bra- 
chades of Ptolemy, a loug narrow flip of land, tlret hing it- 


{cif a great way into the fea, on the wellern coalt of the an- 


cient Dizacium, or Tunis. Upon the pot of this pro- 
montory are the ruins of the city that wae built there by 
Jultinian; where ia likewife a high round watch-tower. 
T'wo more of the like kind occur between this place and 
Sfax ; which are neceflary guides to mariners, in approach- 


ing this low and dangerous coatt. ‘To the S.E. of Ca-pou- 
dia are the two flat and contiguous iflands of the “ @uer- 
kinofs,”? the ancient * Circina,” and “ Circinitis,” at the 
dillance of five leagues. At thefe iflands Strabo and other 
ancient geographers fix the beginning of the Lefler Syrtis ; 
though Dr. Shaw is of opinien, that it fhould rather com- 
merice at Ca-poudia. N, lat. 35° 2’. E. long. 11° 30’. 

CAPOUL, or Caput, one of the fmaller Philippine 
iflauds, lying a little fouth of Lucon. It is three leagues 
in compafs ; the foil is fertile, agreeable, and commodious 
for the Indians, who live after the manner of the Bifayas. 

CAPOZWAR. a {mall but {trong towm of Hungary, 
feated on the river Capoz. 

CAPPA, in Lchthyology, a {pecies of Scimna, having 
double feales on the fides of the head. Found in the Me- 
diterranean. 

CAPPADINE, in Commerce, a fort of filk flock, taken 
from the upper part of the filk-worm cod, after the true 
filk has been wound off. It is alfo called laffis and carbafs, 
becaufe flight fluffs under thofe names are made of it. 

CAPPADOCIA, in Ancient Geography and Hiftory, was 
known to the ancients by the name of Syria or Affyria, and 
borrowed the name of Cappadocia, according to Pliny (1. vi. c. 
3) from the river Cappadox, or according to Herodian (apud 
Stephan.) from Cappadecus, the founder of this kingdum. 
In ancient times, this kingdom comprehended the whole of 
that country, which lies between mount Taurus and the 
Euxine fea; and was divided by the Perfians into two fatra- 
pies, or governments; and by the Macedonians, under the 
fucceflors of Alexander, into two kingdoms; the one called 
** Cappadocia ad Taurum,” and ‘ Cappadocia Magna,” the 
other ‘* Cappadocia ad Pontum,”’ and commonly ‘* Pontus,”” 
which fee. 

Cappadocia Magna, or ‘* Cappadocia’? properly fo called, 
lay between the g8th and 41ft degrees of north latitude ; 
bounded on the north by Pontus, from which it was fepa- 
rated by a long chain of mountains, bearing towards the 
weit the appellations of Lithrus and Ophlinus, and towards 
the eaft that of Paryadre; on the fouth, by Lycaonia, and 
part of Armenia Mor; or, according to M. d’Anville, by 
mount ‘Taurus, which feparated it from Comagena and Cili- 
cia; on the weft, by Galatia and Phrygia ; and on the ealt, 
by the Euphrates, and part of Armenia Minor, or, if it be 
made to comprife this latter province, it is almoit wholly 
bounded by the Euphrates, which feparated it from Sophe- 
na. In the time of Archelaus, Cappadocia was divided into 
ten prefe€tures, five of which lay near mount Taurus, viz. 

felitena, Cataonia, Cilicia, Tyanitis, and Iffauritis ; and the 
other five comprehended the remaining part of the kingdom, 
of the fituation and principal towns of which Strabo has 
given no information. According to Ptolemy Cappadocia, 
to which he alfo annexes Pontus, was bounded on the wei 
by Galatia; on the fouth by Cilicia, and part of Syna 
towards the Amanus; on the eait by Armenia Major and 
3 K2 the 
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the Euphrates; and on the north by that part of the Euxine 
fea, which extended from Amifus 1) Galatia to the branch 
of the Amanus that bounded the country on the eaft. The 
emperor Valens divided Cappadocia into two provinces, viz. 
Cappadocia Prima” and ** Cappadocia Secunda,”’ of which 
Jatter ‘C'yana was the metropolis, ‘The metropolis of Cap- 
padocia, in ancient times, was Mazaca or Eufebia, called 
afterwards Cz/area, which fee, Its other cities of note were 
Comana, Nyffa, Nazianzum, Archelais, Diocefarea, Faufti- 
nopolis, Cabiftra, and Pterium, which fee refpeétively. The 
principal rivers of this country were the Melas, the Halys, 
and the Sarus. 

Whatever may have been the national charaéter of the 
Cappadocians at an early period and under their firlt fove- 
reigns, they were in the time of the Romans reputed lafci- 
vious, lewd, and addiéted to all manner of vice; and they 
were deemed fo infamous among other nations, that a 
wicked and impious man was emphatically called a “ Cappa- 
docian.”” ‘Lhe following very ancient Greek epigram, ap- 
plied to the Cappadocians, is recorded by Conftantine Por- 
phyrogenitus: 

“ Kemmradouny rol txidvx xoond Coney, cdArnG nas avi, 
KalPove yevoupevn Zay.etlos ioBowrav,”” 
* Cappadocem aliquando vipera mala momordit, fed 
_et ipfa 
Mortua eft guftato fanguine virulento.”” 

It was a nation fo fervile, fays Strabo (1. xii. p. 372.), 
that when the Romans offered them their freedom to live by 
their own laws, they faid they could not endure liberty. 
Cicero fays of them, that they were ‘ De Grege Venalium;”’ 
whence it is inferred, that this country furnifhed a great 
number of flaves; fee alfo Perfius Sat. vi. fub fin. Horat. 
Ep. vi. l. i. v. 39. This national charaéter, however, under- 
went an important change after the introdudtion of Chnif- 
tianity ; for we find among the natives of Cappadocia Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus, Bafil the Great, and Gregory of Na- 
zianzum. 

‘The religion of the ancient Cappadocians was much the 
fame with that of the Perfians. At Comana they had a rich 
and ftately temple, confecrated to Bellona, whofe priefts 
and attendants of both fexes amounted, in Strabo’s time, 
to more than 6000. On ftated days they had exhibitions 
of battles, in which the priefts and their attendants cut and 
wounded each other in a tranfport of enthufiattic fury. 
‘They had alfo feveral other magnificent temples of Apollo 
Cataonius, and of Jupiter, in the province of Morimena, 
which laft had 3000 religious votaries. The chief prieft, 
next in rank to that of Comana, had, as Strabo fays (1. xii. 
P+ 375.)) a yearly revenue of 15 talents. Diana Perfica was 
worfhipped in the city of Caftaballa, where women, devoted 
to the worfhip of this goddefs, are faid to have trodden bare- 
footed on burning coals, without injury. The commerce 
of the Cappadocians in mules and horfes, produced in their 
country, was very confiderable. The horfes that were bred 
on the plains, which ftretched from the foot of mount Ar- 
gzus to the banks of the Sarus, were renowned above all 
others in the ancient world, for their majeftic fhape and 
incomparable fwiftnefs, Cappadocia abounded alfo with 
mines of filver, iron, and alum, and afforded alabatter, cryf- 
tal, and jafper, and probably fupphed the neighbouring coun- 
tries with thefe commodities. 

It has been thought by thofe who have made refearches 
into the hittory of ancient nations, that Cappadocia was peo- 
pled by the defcendants of Togarmah, the youngeft fon of 
Gomer. Inthe time of Croefus fome have fuppofed that 
Cappadocia formed a part of the kingdom of Lydia; and 
after the defeat of this prince, it became fubje& to the 
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Perfians, to whom the Cappadocians paid an annual tribute, 
as Strabo fays (l. xu. p. 370.), of 1500 horfes, 2c00 mules, 
and 50,000 fheep. The mott ancient king of Cappadocia, 
recorded in hiftory, is Pharnaces, a noble Perfian, who, having 
faved Cyrus from a ravenous lion, that purfued him while he 
was hunting, was rewarded with his fifter Atoffa, and the 
kingdom of Cappadocia. This country was afterwards 
fubdued by the Macedonians, and changed into a province ; 
but it was reflored to its former ftate by Ariarathes III., 
who, having efcaped the general flaughter of the royal fa- 
mily by Perdiccas in the time of his father Ariarathes IT., 
fed into Armenia; and availing himfelf of the civil diffen- 
fions that took place among the Macedonians, recovered his 
paternal kingdom, and tran{mitted it to his pofterity. After 
a fucceflion of 10 princes, Archelaus, though not related 
cither to the family of Pharnaces or to that of Ariobarzanes, 
which had poffcfled the fovereignity, was placed on the 
throne of Cappadocia by Mark Antony, to whom he conti- 
nued faithful till after the battle of AGium. But having 
offended Tiberius by paying him no refpe&t, during his re- 
trrement at Rhodes, he was enticed to Rome by letters from. 
Livia, who, without diffembling her fon’s refentment, pro- 
mifed him his pardon, on condition of his coming to implore 
it in perfon, Archelaus obeyed the fummons; but was re- 
ceived by the emperor with contempt and indignation, and 
foon’after accufed as a criminal in the fenate. Although 
the crimes alleged againft him were mere fictions, he was fo 
chagrined at being treated like a malefa€tor, that he is faid 
by fome to have foon died of grief, or, as others fay (Tacit. 
Anal. lib. 1.), he laid violent hands on himfelf. Upon his 
death, the kingdom of Cappadocia was reduced to a Roman 
province, and governed by thofe of the equeftrian order. 
Germanicus, A. D. 18, regulated the affairs both of Cap 
padocia and Commagena, and appointed two of his friends 
to the government of thefe provinces. Inthe year 73, Vef- 
pafian fent troops into Cappadocia and attached the govern- 
ment of that province to the rank of conful, inftead of the 
order of knights. In this ftate Cappadocia continued tilt 
the erection of the new empire of ‘T'rebifond, with which 
it fellinto the hands of the Turks; by whom the whole 
province, with the addition of Pontus, is now called Ama- 
fia, after the name of that city, where the beglerbeg of 
Anatolia refides. See Amasia. 

CAPPADOX, a river of Afia, which has its fource in 
mount simanus, and difcharges itfelf into the Euphrates 
S. E. of Samofata.—Alfo, a river of Afia which bounded 
the Cappadocians on the fide of Galatia, and commencing 
to the eaft of Saonda falls into the Halys at Afpona. See 
Cappapocia. 

CAPPAGUM, a town of Spain placed by Pliny in 
Beetica. 

CAPPANUS, in Conchslog», the name by which fome 
old writers diflinguifh the /ea-worm, or teftaceous mollufca, 
called by recent authors Teredo navalis. This is alfo known 
by the name of fhip-worm, being that particular fpecies 
which bores inta the bottoms of fhips, and to obviate the 
pernicious effects of which they are now generally theeted 
with copper from the keel to a little above the water’s edge. 

CAPPAREA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
fituate in a plain of Syria, S. E. of Apamea. 

CAPPARIDES, or Capparipea, in Botany, the fourth 
order of the thirteenth clafs of Juffieu’s natural orders, and 
the eighth order of the thirteenth clafs in the arrangement of 
Veutenat ; with the following charaéters. Calyx either many- 
leafed, or one-leafed divided into fegments. Petals four or 
five, often alternating with the divifions of the calyx. Sta- 
mens {eldom of a definite number. Germ fimple, often ftipi- 
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tate or pedicelled ; ftipe or pedicel fometimes ftameniferous 
and glandular at its bate; flyle none, or rarely one ; ftigma 
fimple. /ruit many-feeded, cither a ilique or a berry, one- 
celled (rarely many-celled?), Seeds often kidney-thaped, 
either bedded in the pulp of the fruit, or affixed to lateral 
receptacles. Peri/perm none, though the interior coat of 
the feed is fometimes flcthy and {wollen fo as to appear like 
a perifperm. = /mbrio femicircular ; radicle curved upon the 
lobes which are almott cylindyical, and applied one to the 
other. See Ventenat Pl. 15. fig. 3. Stem almoft always a fhrub 
or tree, rarely herbaceous. Lcavas alternate, fimple, entire, 
rarely ternate or digitate, proceeding from naked, fcalelefs 
buds ; fometimes with two tlipules, {pines or glands at their 
bafe. Its genera, according to Juffieu, are cleome, cadaba, 
capparis, fodaba, crateva, morifonia, and durio; the follow. 
ing ave added as nearly allied, margrafia, norantea, refeda, 
drofera, and parnaffia. Ventenat defcribes under this order 
only cleome, capparis, crateva, and morifonia; refeda and 
arnaffia as nearly allied. 

CAPPARIS, (xxrr2ps, Theophraf. Diofcorides ; deriva- 
tion uncertain. Some fuppofe it originally Arabic.) Linn. 
gen. 643. Schreb. 876. Willd. toro. Juff. 243. Vent. 2. 
120. ‘L'ourn. 139. Clafs and order, polyandria monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. putaminee, Linn. capparides, Juffl. Gen. Ch. Cah 
Perianth four-leafed or four-cleft, leathery; leaves or fey- 
ments egg-fhaped, concave, gibbous, caducous. Per. four, 
obtufe, {preading, generally large. Sam. Filaments gene- 
rally numerous, thread-fhaped, {preading ; anthers oblong, 
verfatile, inclined. Pf. Germ pedicelled ; ftyle none ; ftig- 
ma obtufe. Peric. Berry, capfule or filique, flefhy, various 
in fhape, one-celled, pedicelled. Seeds generally numerous, 
kidney-fhaped. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx four-leaved or four-cleft ; leathery. Pe- 
tals four, ftamens long. Pericarp flefhy, one-celled, pedi- 
celled. Obf. C. cantonienfis has a five-leaved calyx and five 


petals. 
* With fpiny flipules. 

Sp. 1. C. /pinofa, caper-bufh, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1. Willd. 1. 
Lam. Encyc. 1. Martyn’s Miller 1. Smith fpicil. 2. 18. 
tab. 20. Lam. Ill. Pl. 446. Woodv. Med. Bot. Pl. 228. 
Curtis Bot. Mag. 291. ‘+ Peduncles one-flowered, folitary ; 
leaves roundifh, obtufe, fmooth ; capfules oval,’? Willd. A 
low fhrub, generally growing out of the joints of oid walls, 
the fiflures of rocks, and among rubbifh. Stems trail- 
ing two or three feet long, round, fmooth, branched ; 
branches alternate, fpreading, often downy. Leaves on 
fhort petioles, alternate, in the wild plant often terminated 
by a little fharp point which difappears by culture, entire, a 
little flefhy, veiny, fmooth, bright green; fpiny ftipules 
two, fharp, a little recurved, yellowifh, in the cultivated 

lant nearly obliterated. Flowers large, beautiful, fcent- 
lef ; peduncles axillary, round, about the length of the 
leaves, firft horizontal, finally pendulous, ; calyx-leaves un- 
equal, tipped with purple; petals white, with a faint tinc- 
ture of red, larger than the calyx, fpreading, inverfely egg- 
fhaped, waved ; the two upper ones a little cohering at their 
bafe; ftamens very numerous, the length of the petals or 
longer; filaments pale purple; germ oval, fmall, green ; 
pedicel purplifh, longer than the ttamens. Fruit, according 
to Linnzus, a berry; Dr. Smith, a capfule; La Marck, a 
filique ; but it is evident from his figure that he has given it 
an improper denomination. Suppofed to have been original- 
ly a native of Afia, but from !ong cultivation naturalized in 
the fouthern parts of Europe. Dr. Smith fays that it is as 
common in the South of France as the bramble with us. 
Mr. Ray obferved it wild on the walls of Rome, Sienna, 
and Florence. Between Marfeilles and Toulon and in many 


parte of Italy it is cultivated on a large feale for the fake of 
the young bods of the flowers which are pickled for the 
table and exported in confiderable quantities. ‘The plonts 
are raifed from fuckers fet in a quincunx form about ten 
feet diftant from each other. ‘They require thelter from 
cold winds and a favourable expofure to the fun, and fearce- 
ly ever fufler from drought and heat. In fpring, they need 
only one dreffing ; in autumn they are cut down to within 
fix inches of the ground and covered with the furrounding 
earth, which is raifed about them on a'l fides. In the fue- 
ceeding fpring they are laid bare to the crown of the root 
and foon throw out young fhoots. In an early part of the 
fummer they begin to flower; and a fuceeffion of them eon- 
tinues till they are deftroyed by the cold of the advancing 
winter, ‘Fhe young buds of the flowers are carefully ga- 
thered every morning by women and children; for as they 
increafe in fize, they diminifh in value. They are immedi- 
ately thrown into veffels full of vinegar with the addition of 
a little falt, and when a fufficient quantity ts colleA@ed, are 
fold to the pickle merchants, who riddle them and diltribute 
them in different parcels according to their fize; then put 
them again in vinegar, and pack them up for fale. The 
green fruit alfo, when it has attained to the fize of an olive, 
makes a grateful pickle. Bofc. The pickled caper bud has 
the charaéter of an antifcorbutic, and of removing hepatic 
and other vifceral obftruétions ; but the part of the plant 
which has chicfly been recommended for medicinal purpofes 
is the bark of the root. Its tafte is fomewhat aromatic, 
bitterifh and acrid. By Diofcorides and other ancient wri- 
ters, it was thought of great efficacy as a deobftruent, and 
in this view has been recommended by Foreftus and Senner- 
tus, but its ufe is now wholly laid afide. Woodville. 
Though this plant, when trained againit a wall, grows luxu- 
riantly in the open air at Paris, it is preferved with difficulty 
in England, and can fearcely be made to flower unlefs kept 
ina ftove. 2. C. ovata, Willd. 2. Desfont. Fl. Att. 1. p. 
404. (C. fpinofa, 8. Linn. C. folio acuto; Bauh. pin. 460.) 
« Peduncles one-flowered, folitary; leaves roundifh-egg- 
fhaped, acute, {mooth ; capfules oval.” A native of Sicily, 
Spain, and Barbary. According to Miller it is merely a 
variety of C. {fpinofa. 3. C. egyptia, Lam. Enc. 2. Willd. 
3. “ Peduncles folitary, one-flowered ; leaves roundifh- 
wedge-fhaped, mucronate at the tip.”?’ Lam. A fhrub. 
Branches ttiff, flender, round, {mooth, ftipular {pines two,. 
crooked, gold-coloured. Leaves fmall, about fix lines long, 
and five at their greateft breadth, glaucous, petioled. Fawers 
dull white; peduncle fmooth, longer than the leaf. Fruit 
club-fhaped, about three inches long and three lines thick. 
MSS. of Lipp. who obferved it in Egvpt, preferved in the 
herbarium of If{nard. 4. C. tomentofa, Lam. Enc. 5. Willd. 
4. -(Crateva Adanf. Herb. Seneg. p. 41.) “ Peduncles 
folitary ; leaves oblong-egg-fhaped, obtufe, downy ; filiques 
{pherical.”” Branches, leaves, and peduncles covered with a 
fhort, greyifh, cottony down. Stipular {pines two, crooked. 
Leaves about an inch and a half long, five or fix dines broad, 
a little emarginate ; petioles fhort. /Vowers axillary. Found 
by Adanfon in Senegal. 5. C. pyrifolia, Lam, Enc. 8. 
* Peduncles one-flowered, folitary, very fhort; leaves lan- 
ceolate-egg-fhaped, acuminate ; younger ones downy.” #, 
flowers fafciculated. A fhrub. Braaches flender, round, 
downy towards their fummit; ftipular fpines two, fhort, 
crooked. eaves alternate, diltant, petioled, three inches 
long, a little more than an inch broad. Flowers axillary ; 
ftamens very long. Found by Poivre in the Eaft Indies, 
preferved in the herbarium of Juffien. 6.C. acuminata, 
Willd. 5. _** Peduncles in pairs, one-flowered ; leaves 
egg-fhaped, acuminate, covered underneath with a ruft- 
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coloured down.” Willd. A fhrub. Branches round, 
zigzag ; flipular [pines two, ftraight. Leaves petioled, 
alternate. lowers axillary, fometimes three together ; 
peduncles longer than the petioles; calyx downy ; 
ftamens longer than the corolla. A mative of the 
Eaft Indies, defceribed from a dried fpecimen by Will- 
denow, who doubts whether it differs {pecifically from La 
Marck’s pyrifolia. 7. C. xeylanica, Linn. Spec. 2, Willd. 6. 
Lam. 3. Mart. 2. Pet. Muf, 625. Burm. Zeyl. 53. Ind. 
118. Loureiro Cochinch. 330. ‘¢ Peduncles folitary,“one- 
flowered ; leaves egg-fhaped, acute at both ends.”? A fhrub. 
Siem fix feet high, upright, but weak; branches divaricat- 
ing ; {pines two, fmall, crooked. Leaves twice as long as 
broad, alternate, remote, entire, {mooth on both fides. 
Flowers axillary, fometimes two together, white; petals 
oblong, fpreading, nearly equal; with a lateral, prominent, 
cloven neétary ; ftamens thrice the length of the corolla. 
Fruit unknowns to Linnzus. Berry black, roundith, flethy, 
{mall, one-celled,. with three feeds; peduncle long. Lour. 
A native of Ceylon and Cochinchina, in hedges. &. C. 
horrida, Linn, jun. Sup. 264. Willd. 7. Mart. 3. Lam. 10. 
“¢ Peduncles in pairs, one-flowered; leaves lanceolate-egg- 
fhaped, mucronate, fmooth.”” A tree. Branches ftiff, zig- 
zag ; {pines two, ftrong, red. Leaves petioled. Flowers 
axillary. A native of the Eaft Indies. 9. C. erythrocarpus, 
Willd. 8. Gmel. Syit. 806. Ifert. A&. Soc. Berol. ix. 
Pp 339- tab. g. bad. ‘ Peduncles folitary, one-flowered ; 
leaves oblong, acuminate, mucronate ; pericarps hexago.al.’’ 
A fhrub. Branches divaricated, round; ftipular fpines two, 
reflexed. eaves alternate, petioled, fmooth, befet with 
ftellated hairs here and there on the under furface, efpecially 
on the midrib. J Vowers axillary. Fruit red. A native 
of Guinea. 10. C. divaricata, Lam. 7. ‘* Stem much 
branched, branches zigzag, divaricated; leaves linear, nar- 
row, acute, nearly feflile. Lam. A fhrub, fmooth in all its 
parts. Branches flender; {pines two, fhort, crooked. 
Leaves about an inch long, alternate, on very fhort peti- 
oles. A native of the Eait Indies, preferved in the herba- 
rium of Juffieu. Does it differ from the preceding? 11. C. 
cantonienfis, Mart. 18. Lour. Cochin. 331. ‘ Flowers in 
racemes ; leaves egg-fhaped, acuminate, wrinkled.” Stem 
fhrubby, upright, branched. eaves entire, {mooth, alter- 
nate. Flowers white; calyx five-leaved; leaves oblong 
concave, coloured; petals five, oblong, fpreading, the length 
of the calyx; filaments long. Berry egg-fhaped, fmall, 
brown, peduncled. Sceds numerous. A native of China 
about Canton. 12. C. fpiaria, Linn. Sp. Pl. 3. Willd. 9. 
Mart. 4. Lam. 6. ‘ Peduncles in umbels; leaves egg- 
fhaped, emaryinate.’’? A fhrub. Branches flender, round, 
zigzag, pubefcent; fpines tio, crooked, fhort, blackith 
at their fummit. Leaves alternate, pubefcent, on fhort 
petioles. Umdbels fimple, terminal, many-flowered ; common 
peduncles fhort. A native of the Eaft Indies. 13. C, 
citrifolia, Lam. g. Willd 10. ‘ Flowers in umbels 5 leaves 
oblong-egg-fhaped, fmooth, leathery.”” A fhrub. Branches 
thick, ftiff, fmooth, pubefcent towards their fummit; {pines 
two, crooked, placed near together. . Leaves petioled, nu- 
merous and crowded. Fowers on fhort peduncles, umbels 
terminating the branches. A native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, communicated to La Marck by Sonnerat. 14. C. 
corymbofa, Lam. 4. Willd. ri. (Crateva, Adan. herb. 
Seneg. n. 4r. A.) ‘ Flowers in terminal corymbs ; leaves 
oval, pubelcent beneath.” A fhrub. Branches ftiff, round, 
downy ; {pines two, crooked. Leaves petioled. Flowers pedun- 
cled ; peduncles and calyxes pubefcent. A native of Senegal. 


** Without /pines. ; 
15. C. cordifolia, Lam. 27. (C. mariana, Willd. 12.) “ Pe- 


duncles folitary, one-flowered ; leaves heart-thaped, petioled 5 
younger ones cavered with a mealy down,” Lam. A thrub, 
refembling in habit C. fpinofa. Branches cylindrical, full 
of pith. Leaves alternate, terminated by a blync point, green 
on both fides. J oqwers axillary, white, large; peduncles 
fhorter than the leaves; flamens a little longer than the pe- 
tals. Found in the Marianne iflands by Sonnerat. 16, C. pu- 
ticofa, Mart. 23. Mil. 7. ‘* Peduncles folitary, one-flowered ; 
leaves lanceolate, acute, perennial.’’? Stem fhrubby, from 
twelve to fourteen feet high, with a dark brown bark, and 
numerous {trong branches. Leaves of a thicker confiftence 
than thofe of the Bay-tree, alternate, on fhort petioles. 
Flowers axillary, fmall, on fhort peduncles; filaments white ; 
anthers purplith. Sent to Mr. Miller from Tolu. 17. C. 
arborefcens, Mart. 21. Mill. 3.‘ Peduneles folitary, one- 
flowered ; leaves lanceolate-egg-fhaped.”’ Stem woody, 
from twelve to fourteen fect bigh, with a rnfiet bark and 
many branches. eaves on long petioles. /oqers lateral, 
on long peduncles, fimilar to thofe of the next fpecies. Sent 
to Mr. Miiler from Carthagena in New Spain. 18. C. Ba- 
ducca, Linn. Sp. Pl. 4. Willd. 1a. Mart. 7~ Lam. 53. 
( Badukka ; Reed. Mal. 6.’p. 105. tab. 57. Rai. hilt. 1630. 
** Peduncles generally folitary, one-flowered; leaves peren- 
wal, oblong-egg-fhaped, determinately crowded, naked.’ 
Linn. A fhrub, five or fix feet high. Stem the thicknefs 
of the human arm. Leaves alternate, acute, entire, fmooth 
on both fides, green, rather thick, foft, on fhort petioles. 
L lowers axillary, and terminal, fometimes two or three toge- 
ther, bluish white; petals unequal, wedge-fhaped; ftamens 
the length of the petals. 19. C. amplifima, Willd. 23. Lam. 
14. (C. conferta, Mart. 24. Mill. 8.2 C. alia arboref- 
cens, lauri folus, fruétu oblonzo ovato; Plum. Spec. 7. ic. 
73. fig. 2.) ‘¢ Peduncles one-flowered, folitary ; leaves el- 
liptical, fmiooth, veined; flamens longer than the corolla ; 
fruit inverfely egg fhaped.”? Confounded by Linneus with 
the preceding. A confiderable tree, with a thick, blackith 
wrinkled bark. Leaves towards the fummit of the branches, 
numerous, alternate, of a beautiful green ; refembling thofe 
of laurel, but larger, thicker, and lefs acute. Flowers 
axillary and terminal, large, white; petals concave, an inch 
and half long ; ftamens white, numerous, much longer than 
the petals; peduncles long. Fruit larger thanva goofe egg, 
flefhy ; rind thick, wrinkled. A native of Hifpaniola. 20. 
C. torulofa, Willd. 15. Mart. 19. Swartz. Prod. 81. ( Brey- 
nia arborefcens filiqua torofa ; Brown Jam. 246.) “ Pedun- 
cles generally two flowered, terminal ; leaves lanceolate-oval, 
dotted with white underneath, fil ques round, linear, fwell- 
ing into {mall protuberances.’’» A fhrubby tree. Native of 
Jamaica. 21. C. faligna, Willd. 25. Vahl. Symb. 3. p. 66. 
«< Peduncles two or three-flowered, folitary, terminal ; leaves 
linear-lanceolate, dilated on each fide towards the. bafe, 
{mooth; fruit round, {welling into fmail protuberances.” 
Branches round, zigzag, fmooth, with an afh-coloured bark.. 
Leaves three inches long, a quarter of an inch broad towards 
the fummit, generally broader towards the bafe, petioled, 
alternate, entire, mucronate, rounded, or a little heart- 
fhaped towards the bafe, veined, {mooth ; petioles fhort ; 
frequently with {mall axillary glands. Ca/yx-leaves rounded, 
leathery. Filaments numerous, very long, capillary, fmooth. 
Germ \inear-oblong, truncate. Berry two or three inches 
long, the thicknefs of a fwan’s quill, obtufe, {mooth, com- 
prefled between each feed ; pedicel longer than the fruit. 
Seeds two or five. A native of St. Crux: Q-. does it fpecifi- 
cally differ from the preceding ? 22. C. triflora, Mart. 25. 
Mill. 10. ‘ Peduncles three-flowered, terminal ; leaves lan- 
ceolate, nerved, perennial.” Stems fhrubby, flender, feven 
or eight feet high, much branched. Flowers {mall, wee 
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Fruit oval, Cultivated by Mr. Miller, but no native place 
mentioned, 23. C. puleherrima, Linon, Sp, Pl. p. 1674. 
Willd. 26. Mart. 9. Lam. 25. Jacq Amer, 163, tab, 106. 
pict. Bo. tab, 155. * Flowers in racemes; leaves oblong, 
obtufe 5 berries roundifh.” An elegant, upright fhrub ; 1m 
open dry fituations only two or three feet high, in woods 
twelve. Branches round, fmooth. Leaves often ten inches 
long, alternate, petioled, entire, leathery, fhining.  Aa- 
eeme terminal, fimple, upright, fix inches long, handfome. 
Flowers pale ycllow, {weet fcented ; filaments at firtt white, 
then of a beautiful purple. Berry yellowith ; pulp or fleth 
when unripe, hard, with little feent ; when ripe, foft, fetid 
and naufeous. Seeds kidney-fhaped, a little compreffed, 
enveloped in a white, thin, ttrong membrane. A native of 
Carthagena in New Spain, on the declivities of mountains. 
24. C. senuifiliqua, Willd. 27. Lam. 23. Jacq. Amer. 162. 
tab. 105. ieenes erect, mes leaves lanceolate- 
egg-fhaped, acute; filiques cylindrical.” A fhrub, with 
few branches ; in fhady places fifteen feet high. Leaves al- 
ternate, petioled, fhining, deciduous. Racemes fimple, fix 
or feven inches long, containing about fifty greenith white, 
fcentlefs flowers, which open in fucceffion about the month 
of April, after the fall of the leaf.  Si/iques flender, fix,or 
feven inches long. A native of New Spain about Cartha- 
a0 2%. C. linearis, Linn. Sp. Pl. p. 1674. Willd. 28. 

art. 10. Lam. 20. Jacq. Amer. 161. tab. 102. ‘%* Pe- 
duncles fomewhat racemed ; leaves linear.” A tree. Stem 
about fifteen feet high, upright, branched, elegant. Leaves 
four inches long, entire, leathery, blunt, with a very pro- 
tuberant midrib; the fides often revolute; petioles fhort. 
flowers about ten in a raceme, white, large, fcentlefs. 
Racemes terminal or axillary. Si/igues about an inch long, 
orange-coloured, {welling into protuberances. A native of 
New Spain about Carthagena. 26. C. nemorofa, Lam. 26. 
Jacq. Amer. 164. tab. 181. “ Flowers in racemes ; leaves 
acuminate ; fruit berry-fhaped.” A tree. Stem twenty feet 
high, uprigh, branched. eaves leathery, fhining above, 
eovered beneath with a down, which rubs off when touched, 
and difappears as the leaf grows old. fruit oval-oblong. 
A\ native of woods near Carthagena. 27. C. falcata, Mart. 
17. Loureiro Cochin. 331. “ Flowers in racemes; leaves 
ternate, fickle-fhaped.” A large tree with fpreading 
branches. Leaves lanceolate-egg fhaped ; lateral ones fick!e- 
fhaped at the bafe; entire, {mooth, petioled. Flowers 
white ; flamens eighteen. Berry oblong, red, large, one- 
celled, peduneled. Seeds many, bedded in the pulp. A 
native of China. 28. C. racemofa, Mart. 2e. Mil. did. 5. 
* Flowers in racemes; leaves egg-fhaped, oppofite, peren- 
nial.”” A tree. Trunk about twenty feet high ; branches 
numerous, long, flender ; with a brown bark. Leaves like 
thofe of the Bay-tree, but longer and deeply ribbed on their 
under fide, on rather long petioles. Flowers large, white. 
Siliques two or three inches long, the thicknefs of a man’s 
little finger, flefhy. Seeds large, kidney-fhaped. 29. C. 
panduriformis, Lam. 28. Willd. 13. ‘ Peduncles one- 
flowered, aggregate, terminal ; leaves oblong, fiddle-fhaped.”’ 
Stem fhrubby. Leaves four inches long, an inch and half 
broad, alternate, acute, fmooth, on fhort petioles. A na- 
tive of the Ifle of France, found by Sonnerat. jo. C. haf 
tata, Linn. Sp. Pl. ro. Willd. 30 Mart. 12. Lam. 21, 
Jacq. Amer. 159. tab. 174. fig. 56. ‘* Peduncles many- 
flowered ; leaves lanceolate-halberd-fhaped, fhining.” An 
upright, weak fhrub; branches few, often fix feet long. 
Leaves alternate, petioled, from three to feven inches long, 


leathery. -Flowers purple, fweet-fcented, in terminal ra~ 


cemes. 31. C. Breynia, Linn. Sp. Pl. 7. Willd..z9. Mart. 
ui. Lam, 16. Jacq. Amer .161. tab. 103. (Breynia eleags 
8 : 


ni foliis; Plum. gen. 40. Breyn. ic, 13. ¢. fig.) “ Pedun- 
cles in racemes; leaves permanent, oblong; peduncles and 
culyxes downy ; flowers oétandrous,” Linn. “ Peduncles 
many-flowered ; leaves lanceolate-egg-fhaped, thining above, 
rough with fealy points beneath; filiques round, {wollen 
with the feeds, a little fealy.”? Lam. <A fhrub, or {mall 
tree with the habit, according to Plumier, of an almond-tree 
or au Oleatter. Stem upright, fmooth; branches zigzag, 
brown, fearred with the fallen leaves, covered near the fum- 
mit with fmall ruffet or ferruginous feales. Leaves little 
more than two inches long and one broad, alternate, fmooth 
and fhining above, hoary-ferruginous and roughifh, with a 
mixture of filvery and ferruginous, very {mall {cales or dots 
beneath, fimilar to thofe of Hippophx, fome fpecies of 
Ciltus, and a few other plants; petioles angular, hoary-fer- 
ruginous. J/owers rather large, white, tinged with purple, 
very {weet-feented, peduncles terminal, and axillary from 
the upper leaves, forming a fort of corymb, from two to 
four-flowered ; calyx-leaves reflexed, convex, white on the 
infide, ferruginous beneath, and fomewhat rugged; petals 
twice as large as the calyx, entire, fpotted with ruft colour 
on the outfide, deciduous ; netariferous glands four, fmall, 
egg-fhaped, acute, compreffed, permanent ; filaments long, 
meeting at the bafe round the germ, covered with a pale 
red pile, eight according to Plumier’s figure ; but Reichard 
afferts that they are more, and that the fpecies is properly 
polyandrous ; anthers almoft ere&t, acuminate, curved in- 
wards, yellow; germ clongated, minute, on a fhort pedi- 
cel; ftyle the length of the flamens; ftigma thickened, ob- 
tufe, ferruginous. Fruit from three to five inches long, cy- 
lindrical, two-valved. Seeds kidney-fhaped. A native of 
the fea-coaft in the Weft Indies.. 32. C. filiguofa, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 6.) Lam. 19. Mart. 14. (C. Breynia 8. Willd.) 
‘© Peduncles one-flowered, comprefled ; leaves permanent, 
lanceolate-oblong, acuminate, dotted beneath.’”” Linn. A 
native of Jamaica. @. leaves linear, narrow, very acute. A 
native of the Antilles. Leaves four or five inches long, 
{mooth above, befet with filvery and ferruginous fcales be- 
neath. Seen by La Marck im the’herbarium of Juffieu. 33. 
C. ferruginea, Linn. Sp. Pl. 8. Willd. 18. Mart. 6. Swartz. 
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Crateva folus fingularibus, Brown. Jam. 247. tab. 28. fig. 
1. good. C. amygdalina, Lam. 17.?) ** Peduncles in um- 
bels ; leaves permanent, lanceolate, downy beneath ; flowers 
oGandrous.”? Linn. A finall tree or fhrub. Branches ftri- 
ated, ferrnginous. eaves oppofite, entire, fmooth above, 
lanuginous-afh-coloured beneath ; petioles ferraginous, fhort. 
Flowers white, terminal, on bifid and triftd peduncles, form- 
ing a corymb rather than an umbel, fragrant; calyx four- 
cleft, flat at the bafe, permanent ; fegments {preading, equal, 
acute ; petals equal, concave; claws inferted into the divi- 
fions of the calyx, and of the fame length ; neétaries four, 
egg-fhaped, placed between the petals and the column of the 
piltil ; filaments feldom more than eight, fixed to the pedicel 
of the germ, fhorter than the corolla; anthers oblong, in- 
ferted into the filaments ; germ egg-fhaped, on a round pe- 
dicel, half the length of the corolla; ftigma feffile, club- 
fhaped. Berry flefhy, oblong. Seeds five or fix, oblong, 
Swartz. The plant is ftrongly impregnated with an acrid, 
volatile falt, like the muftard tribe ; and hence, in Jamaica, 
where it grows wild, it is called the muftard plant. Browne 
mifled by this cireumitance, and the regularity of the calyx, 
petals, and neétaries, referred it to the clafs tetradynamia.. 
Martyn’s Miller.. Iua Marck gives the following fpecific 
charaéter and defcription of his C. amygdalina, which he 
conjectures may be the ferruginea of Linnzus. ‘“ Peduncles 
many-flewered ; leaves oblong-lanceolate ; veined, fmooth. 
above 3; 
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above; f{caly-filvery beneath.” Young branches, petioles, 
peduncles, and calyxes covered, like hippophe rhamnoides, 
with ferruginous fcales. Leaves alternate, petioled, acute, 
{mooth above, but not fhining like thofe of C. breynia ; 
covered beneath with fall, filvery, roundith fcales, having 
a ferruginous dot in the middle; from three to four inches 
long, and fearecely an inch broad. Jlowers rather {mall, 
terminal, feveral together, on fhort peduncles. Siliques five or 
fix inches long, cylindrical, a little {wollen by the feeds, and 
of a reddifh colour. A native of the Antilles, and defcribed 
from a dried fpecimen in the herbarium of Jufficu. 34. C. 
odoratifima, Willd. 21. Jacqr. hort. Schreb. 1. p. 57. tab. 
110. ‘ Peduncles many-flowered ; leaves oblong-lanceolate, 
dotted with {cales beneath.’’ Leaves attenuated and rounded 
at the bafe, acute at the fummit. JF /owers the fize of thofe 
of the common myrtle. Petals violet. Stamens a little longer 
than the corolla. The fpecific chara&ter as given by Will- 
denow is not fufficiently difcriminative. 35. C. /ongifolia, 
Willd. 16. Mart. 20. Swartz Prod. 81. Pluk. phyt. tab. 
327. fig. 6. ‘ Inflorefcence unknown ; leaves linear-lanceo- 
late, with mealy dots underneath.”? A native of Jarnaica. 
36. C. gamaicenfis, Willd. 20. Lam. 22. Jacq. Amer. 160. 
tab. 101. ‘Peduncles many-flowered; leaves oblong, 
obtufe, emarginate, downy beneath; corolla femi-ereét, 
or bell-fhaped.”” A fhrub about fix feet high, upright, 
branched, bufhy; old branches fmooth, blackifh; young 
ones downy, afh-coloured. caves alternate, petioled, leath- 
ery, two inches long. Sowers yellowifh white, fragrant ; 
peduncles downy, terminal, and axillary. A native of Ja- 
maica. 37.C. cynopballophora, Linn. Sp. Pl. 5. and C. 
flexuofa. Sp. Pl. g. Willd. 24. Mart. 8. Lam. 15. Jacq. 
Amer. 158. tab. 98. C. arborefcens, fru€tu longiffimo. 
Plum. Sp. 7. ic. 73. fig. 1. (Cynophallophorus, Pluk. 126. 
tab. 172. fig. 4. morifonia flexuofa, Amen. Acad. 5. p. 398. 
Breynia foliis oblongis obtufis, Browne Jam 246. tab. 27. 
fiz. 1. Acaciz affinis, filiqua tereti ventricefa interiore tunica 
mucofa miniata, Sloane Jam. 1538. hift. 2. p. 59.) ‘* Pe- 
duncles many-flowered, terminal ; leaves elliptical, obtufe, 
{mooth ; glands axillar ; fruit cylindrical, {wollen by the 
feeds.”” Willd. A fhrub twelve feet high in a good foil. 
Branches long, weak, pendant, or fupported by the ncigh- 
bouring fhrubs. Leaves about three inches long, alternate, 
{mooth, veined, on fhort peduncles. Flowers white, large, 
very fragrant; ftamens often four inches long. Siliques 
about fix incheslong, as thick as the human finger, opening 
longitudinally by two valves. Seeds kidnzy-fhaped, very 
white, bedded in the bright fcarlet flefh, or pulp of the 
valves. A native of the Weft Indies, fent to Mr. Miller 
from Carthagena. Willdenow makes the flexuofa of Lin- 
nzus avariety, but according to Martyn, it has been deter- 
mined from an imperfeét {fpecimen in the Linnzan herbarium, 
to be in no wife different from C. cynophallophora. 38. C. 
verrucofa, Willd. 22. Lam. 24. Jacq. Amer. 159, tab. 29. 
«« Peduncles many-flowered ; leaves oblong, acute, gloffy on 
both fides ; fruit warty.” Habit of the preceding. Ax- 
illary glands none. lowers white, very open, with little 
{mell ; neétarifercus glands flat, umbilicated ; ftamens an 
inch long, not much longer than the corolla. Silique oblong, 
round, green, fhining, entirely covered with warts, two- 
valved, about an inch aud half long; pulp white. Jacq. A 
native of thickets about Carthagena. 39.C. frondo/a, Linn. 
Sp. Plant. p. 1674. Willd. 17. Mart. 5. Lam. 12. Jacq. 
Amer. 162. tab. ro4. ‘ Peduncles in umbels; leaves 
crowded on ail fides.” A fhrub commonly about feven feet 
high, but in thick fhady woods not lefs than twenty ; 
branches few. eaves varying in fize, the largeft near 
a foot long, broad-lanceolate, acuminate, {mooth, nerved, 
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veined. Flowers an inch in diameter, greenifh, or purple, 
fcentlefs ; common peduncle round, fhining, ereét, termi- 
nal. Fruit cylindrical, an inch and half long, fhining, dark 
purple ; ficth whitifh. A native of South America. 40. 
C. grandis, Linn. jun. Supp. 263. Willd. 19. Mart. 15. 
Lam. 11. ‘ Corymbs terminal; leaves egg-fhaped, acute, 
fmooth ; fruit globular.’ A large hoary tree. Leaves al- 
ternate, entire, veined. lowers pale yellow, in terminal 
corymbs, which are finally elongated into racemes. J'ruit 
large. A native of the. ifland of Ceylon. 41. C. magna, 
Mart. 16. Loureiro Cochin. 331. ‘ Corymbs terminal ; 
leaves ternate, lanccolate.’”’? A middling fized tree. Branches 
{preading. Leaves entire, fmooth. lowers large, white; 
calyx wheel fhaped ; fegments lanceolate, flat, interrupted ; 
petals broad-egg-fhaped, fharp at both ends, many-nerved, 
veined, fpreading, equal, with long claws; filaments twenty- 
four, very long; anthers three-celled, oblong, recurved ; 
germ roundifh, pedicelled ; ftyle fhort. Berry two inches 
long, roundifh, flefhy, eatable, dotted, rough,” one-celled. 
Seeds numerous, kidney -fhaped, bedded in the flefh, or pulp. 
A native of Cochinchina, much refembling C. grandis, aud 
differing from it chiefly in its ternate leaves. 42. C. oblongi- 
folia, Lam. 29. Forfk. JE gyp..p. 99g. “ Leaves oval-ob- 
long, obtufe, but ending in a fharp pointed tooth, peren- 
nial.”” 43. C. mithridatica, Lam. 30. Forfk. /Aigyp. 99. 
“¢ Leaves alternate, pendulous, linear-lanceolate.” 

Obf. The fruit of this remarkable genus merits a more 
accurate inveitigation. Authors are not agreed what it 
fhould be called in feveral of the fpecies, and feem to have 
given it 2 name rather from its external form, than from a 
proper regard to its internal ftructure. 

Propagation and Culture.—Thefe plants can be raifed in 
England only from feeds, which fhould be brought over in 
the capfules wrapt up in well-dried tobacco leaves to preferve 
them from infects. As they germinate immediately when 
frefh, it is not eafy to get them dry to Europe; on that ac- 
count they are fcarce in our ftoves, although many of them 
were cultivated by Miller. The feeds fhould be fown in 
{mall pots, filled with light fandy earth, and plunged into a 
hot-bed of tanners-bark ; and fhould be allowed only a {mall 
quantity of water. They will frequently remain in the 
ground a whole year before they vegetate, and therefore re- 
quire protection in winter. In the {pring following, the 
pots muit be plunged into a frefh hot-bed, and when the 
plants are come up, fhould have much air and little water. 
When large enough to remove, they fhould be tranfplanted 
fingly into feparate pots. In autumn they muft be taken 
into the ftove, and plunged into the hot-bed, where they 
fhould conftantly remain, and be treated like other plants 
from the fame countries, but fhould never have much water. 
Miller. 

Capparis Morifonia, (Swartz.) See Morisonia. 

Capparis Fabago, (Dodoens.) portulace folio, (Bauh. 
pin.) See Zycoruyitum Fabago. 

CAPPEL, Lewis, in Biography, an eminent French 
Proteftant divine and Scripture critic, was born at Sedan in 
1585; ard becoming minifterand Hebrew profeffor at Sau- 
mur, he diftinguifhed himfelf in the controverfy concerning 
the antiquity of the Hebrew vowel-points, His elaborate 
work, entitled “* Arcanum pun¢tuationis revelatum,’’ Leyd. 
1624, contains ftrong arguments to prove that the points 
were not ufed by the original Hebrew writers, but were 
added to the text by the Maforites, He alfo maintains, 
that the characters of the Hebrew text were thofe ufed by 
the Chaldzans after the Babylonith captivity, and that bes 
fore that period the Jews always employed the Samaritan 
charaGer. The members of the reformed and Lutheran 
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churches were alarmed by this hypothefis, conceiving thac it 
tended to diminifh the authority of Scripture, and to reduce 
it to a level with tradition, ‘The Roman Catholics, on the 
other hand, eagerly adopted it, It is affirmed, however, 
that the leaders of the reformation, Luther, Zuingle, and 
Calvin, were of the fame opinion, and the hypothefis is now 
very generally received. Cappel, unintimidated by op- 
pofition, purfued his plan, and in his famous work, entitled, 
** Critica Sacra,’’ fol. Paris, 1650, produced a number of 
various readings, and a lilt of the errors of copyifls in the 
Bible, accompanied with critical remarks, See Pinve. 
The printing of this work was delayed for 10 years, by the 
oppolition it met with at Geneva, Sedan, and Savmur; till 
at length a fon of Cappel, who was # convert to popery, ob- 
tained permiflion by the intereft of fathers Pstau, Morin, and 
Merfenne, to print it at Paris. It was warmly attacked by 
John Buxtorf, in his ‘* Anticritica,’? and by other divines ; 
but Grotius, in a letter to the author, expreffed his approba- 
tion of the work. Cappel likewife publifhed « Sacred 
Chronology,”’ Paris, 1655, which is printed by Walton in 
the Prolegomena to his Polyglott. After his death were 
printed his “ Commentaries, theological and critical, on the 
Old Teflament,” together with the defence of his “ Arca- 
num,” at Amiterdam, 1689, fol. This learned writer died 
at Saumur in 1658. Moreri. Motheim, E. H. vel. v. p. 377; 
&e. 

Capper, in Geography, a place of Swifferland, in the 
canton of Zurich, where, on account of a religious difpute, 
a battle was fought between the Catholics and Protettants, 
in 1531, in which Zuingle, the reformer, loft his hfe; 9 
miles S. of Zurich. 

Carper, or WALDKAPEL, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, and principality of the Upper 
Heffe ; 22 miles S.E. of Caffel. : 

Cappet,or Kappet,a {mall but neat town of Denmark, 
in the duchy of Slefwic, on the eaft coaft ; 16 miles N.E. of 
Slefwic. It contains about 550 inhabitants, who are induf- 
trious, and carry on fome trade, exporting bacon, cheefe, 
butter, eggs, and other commodities to Copenhagen, and 
fupplying the interior parts of the province with coffee, 
fugar, f{pices, and other foreign merchandife. ‘The environs 
of Cappel are very pleafant, being grounds gently rifing, 
fprinkled with much wood, and commanding fine views of the 
bay. N. lat. 54°44’. E. long. 10°.: 

CAPPELLA, Jal. a chapel. This fubftantive is rendered 
a mufical term on many occafions, as maeffro di cappella, a 
chapel matter, or the dire€tor and compofer of a chapel efta- 
blifhment, a corypheus. 4 cappella, mufic in a chapel or 
church ftyle. But the title of mae/ffro di cappella is not con- 
fined to ecclefialtical compofers and matters of a choir, but is 
extended to compofers of an opera, and to compofers in ge- 
neral. Nor does cappella always imply that a prince or noble- 
man who retains a band of vocal and inftrumental performers 
in his fervice, has choral duty daily performed in his chapel ; 
but that he has a band for his eveutng or occafional concerts, 
in his palace or manfion; as was the cafe with the duke of 
Chandos, at Cannons, in the beginning of the laft cen- 
tury. 

CAPPELLINE, in Heraldry, a mantling, or a fort of 
covering-or hood, reprefented entire; not cut, and hanging 
back over the neck of the wearer, See Mantuiinc. 

CAPPELLO, Bernarno, in Biography, a celebrated 
Italian poet, was born at Venice about the beginning of the 
16th century, and imbibed from Bembo, with whom he was 
intimate, the principles of Italian poetry. ‘To his judgment, 
however, Bembo fubmitted his own poems. Cappello, in 
confequence of an opinion maintained by him in the fenate, 
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which was thought to be dangerousto the public tranquillity, 
was banifhed in 1540, to the ifleof Arbe in Selavonia, wh 
he continued two years; but being cited to give an account! 
of his conduét, he thought it mot prudent to feck, refuge, 
with his wife and family, in the ecclefialtical fate, where be 
was honourably received by cardinal Alexander Vurnefe, and 
appointed povernor of Orvieto and Tivoli, After fpending 
fome time at the court of Urbino, the refort of the fine! 
geniufes of Ttaly, he was induced, ov account of the infalu- 
brious air Pifaro, to return to Rome in 1559, where he 
died in 1565. The “ Canzonier” of Cappello is much 
celebrated, as an excellent model for ftudenta in poetry. A 
new edition of his poems, together with thole of Domenico 
Vaniero, was publifhed in Bergamo in 1751 and 1753. ‘Tira- 
bofchi. Gen. Biog. 

CAPPELN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Wettphalia, and county of Tecklenburg; 8 miles 
N.N.E. of Tecklenburg. 

CAPPENBERG, a town of Germany; in the circle of 
Weltphalia, and biihopric of Munfler; 6 miles N.W. of 
Werne. 

CAPPENDU, a town of France, in the department of 
the Aude, and chief place of a canton in the diftri€t of Car- 
caflonne ; the place contains 556, and the canton 4644 in- 
habitants: the territory comprehends 1674 kiliometres and 
If communes. 

CAPPEROL Coronpe, aname given by the Ceylonefe 
to a peculiar kind of cinnamon, elteemed the third in value : 
this has a very flrong tafteand fmell of camphor, and its name 
with the natives figuities camphorated cinnamon. The tree 
which produces it, grows very plentifully in many parts of 
the ifland of Borneo, but it is not met with in the eaftern 
parts of it. This is often fold to the Danes and Englith 
who come to trade on the coalls of Coromandel ; it is pro- 
hibited exportation from the ifland, but fo long as only one 
port is open, there are people enough who will carry out 
great quantities of it. 

There isa {pecies of canella very much refembling this kind 
of cinnamon-tree, which grows very frequently on the conti- 
nent of India toward Goa ; and another canella or wild cin- 
namon on the coaft of Malabar, in many refpeés refeinbles 
this. The barks of all thefe trees are greatly inferior to the 
true cinnamon in fmell, tafte, and virtue; yet they are too 
often fold to the lefs judicious traders in thefe things, either 
alone or mixed with the feveral better kinds of cinnamon, 
to the great damage of all that afterwards buy them. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 409. 

CAPPERONNIER, Craupg, in Biography, a learned 
philologift, was born at Montdidier, in Picardy, in 1671. 
After having acquired, by his own ftudy, the rudiments of 
the Latin tongue, he profecuted his ftudies for 18 months at 
the college of Montdidier, then at the Jefuits’ college of 
Amiens, and laft of all in a feminary at Paris. Having taken 
orders, and fupported himfelf by the profits of a {mall benefice, 
and by teaching the elaflics, he obtained the patronage of 
M. Coleffon, who had been his pupil, and in 1706 was admit- 
ted into his houfe, where he continued ten years, applying 
with great afliduity to the ftudy of the Greek authors. 
Declining the offer of a Greek profefforfhip in the univerfity 
of Bafil, he determined, in 1710, toundertake the education 
of the children of M. Crozat, and continued in his family to 
the clofe of his life. In 172z, he was nominated profeffor of 
Greek in the royal college of Paris, and on his introdu@ion 
to this office he delivered a Latin oration on the ufe and ex- 
cellence of the Greek language, which was much applauded. 
In 1725 he publithed an excellent edition of ** Quintilian”’ 
in folio, for which he received a penfion from the king, to 
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whom it was dedicated. Burman rudely criticifed it; but 
the editor defended it* with politenefs and modefty. , Ln 
1719 he printed “* An ‘Apology for Sophocles,”’ as a reply 
to the criticif{ms of Voltaire on the Oedipus of this tragedian. 
He died in 1744, Jeaving a character of amiable fimplicity, 
great piety and probity, and fingular benevolence and kind- 
nefs. He was diftinguilhed by a very retentive memory. 
Among various works which he left for the prefs were an edi- 
tion of the ** Antiqui Rhetores Latin,” with notes and il- 
luftrations, publithed at Strafburg in 1756, 4to. 5 and 
« Philologic:d Obfervations” on Greek and Latin authors, 
which would amount to feveral volumes in 4to. He alfo 
completed a “ Treatife,on the ancient Pronunciation of the 
Greek language,” end made great additions and corre€tions 
to Stephens’s Latin Thefaurus. 

CarreronNni£R, JouN, the relation of the former, and 
his fucceflor in the Greek profefforfhip, publifhed an edition 
of «© Cefar’s Commentaries,” 2 vols. r2mo. 1755, and of 
the “ Comedies ‘of Plautus,” 3 vols. 12mo. 1759. He 
died at the age of 89, in 1775. Nouv. Dict. Hit. 

CAPPERS, a denomination given in our fiatutes (13 
Eliz. c. rg. A.D. 1571) to the knit-cap makers, who ma- 
nufaGiured caps of wool. and who obtained encouragement in 
oppofition to thofe who made hats of felt, and who imported 
foreign materials for this purpofe. But knit-caps have been 
lone fince difufed. ; 

CAPPONI, or Carronio, Joun Barrist, in Biography, 
a phyfician, poet, and aftrolozer, was born at Bologna in 
Italy, in the carly part of the 17th century. He taught phi- 
bofophy and medicine at Bologra, where he publifhed, under 
the name of Charifius Thermarius Spado, “ Animadverfiones 
in Joannis Caroli Sorcii Opufculum de Febribus.”” After 
his death, which happened Nov. 16th, 1676, the following 
were printed: “ Leétiones Phyfice Morales ;”? ** De Mor- 
bis particulartbus ;”’ _“ De Humano Semine nequaquam 
animato;”? ‘ De Erroribus Clarorum Virorum quati- 
yorum 3”? “€ Parodoxon Philofophia Democraticz.” He is 
{aid to have meditated, and in part executed, a general hif- 
tory of medicine, but it was never publifhed. Eloy, Di&t. 
Hitt. 

CAPPOQUIN, in Geography, a {mall town of the county 
of Waterford, province of Muniter, Ireland, fituated on the 
river Blackwater, which here takes a fouthern direétion, and 
becomes navigable. ‘There isa wooden bridge here over the 
Blackwater, which was rebuilt at the expence of the fouthern 
counties in the reign of Charles IT. and which is now almoft 
impaffable. The ruins of the cafile are near the bridge, and the 
whole town appears negle€ted and going to decay, notwith- 
{tanding its advantages for trade, and the richnefs of the ad- 
joining country. The road from this to Lifmore is remark- 
ably beautiful ; and the profpe&s from the high grounds 
above the town can fearccly be furpaffed. It is 98 Inh 
miles S.W. from Dublin, and 5 miles eaft of Lifmore. 
N. lat. 52° 9’. W.long. 7° 53’. Smith’s Waterford, &c. 

CAPRA, in Affronomy, a denomination given to the flar 
‘Capella ; and fometimes alfo to the conftellation Capricorn. 
Some reprefent Capra, or the /be-goat, asa conftellation in 
the northern hemifphere, confiiting of three ftars, comprifed 
between the 45th and ssth degree of latitude. ‘The poets 
fay, it is Amalthea’s goat, which fuckled Jupiter in his 
infancy. Horace, making mention of it, calls it, Jn/ana 
fidera Capre. 

Capra, MarceEttus, in Biography, a native of the ifland 
of Cyprus, where he appears to have pra¢tifed medicine dur- 
ing the early part of his life. Induced at length to quit his 
native country, he went to Meffina, where he foon became fo 
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to the-city. This happencd about the year i570. He was 
author of feveral abflrufe, metaphylical works, {uiting the 
humour of the time; but what alone feems deferving notice, 
is his account of a fatal epidemic prevailing in the ifland of 
Sicily, during the years 15g1 and 2. “ De Morbi Epide- 
mici qui miferrime Siciliam depopulabat Anno 1591 
itidemque 1592, Caufis, Symptommatibus, et Curatione,” 
Mefflapz, 1593, 4to. Haller Bib. Med. Eloy. Di&. Hift. 

Carr A, in Geography, a {mali Greck if] tidy N.W. of the 
ifle of Stancho, inhabited only by goats. as its name imports. 

Capra, in Zoology, a ycuus of the Afummaiia clafs in the 
order Pecora. 

«$ Dhe guadrupeds of this tribe have the horns hollow, turn- 
ing upwards, and bent back, comprefled, aud rough: front 
tecth in the lower jaw eight: canine teeth none : chin bearded. 

Thefe are the goats of Englith writers, including our 
common goat, and its numerous varietics: The {pecies 
of this genus already afcertained are few, amounting 
only to two, or thee at the utmoft, if the dometlicated 
goat, Capra hircus, be conidered as the genuine offspring 
of either of thofe fpecies known in a {kate of nature at this 
time. It is thought by many, and the opinion is highly 
probable, that our common goat originated from the Cauca- 
fan ihex, Capra egagrus, or perhaps from the lbex goat, 
Capra Ibex of Linneus. We can fay but little as to the 
third fpecies that might have been the parent flock of our 
prefent race of Comeitic goats. the Capra caucafica of Giil- 
denftedt defcribed in the Tranfactions of tne Ruffian Acade- 
my for the year 17793 becaufe it appears rather doubtful 
whether we ought to admit it as a fpecies altogether dilling 
from capra egagrus, or not. 

In the twelfth edition of the Syflema Nature, the capra 
genus will be found far more extenfive; Linnzus having 
claffed feveral animals of the antelope tribe as fpecies of this 
genus. The Swedish naturalitt was unqueltionably jufti- 
fed in this refpe, both by his own opinien, and by the ex- 
ample of ancient writers with fcarcely an exception from the 
timeof Piiny. They had, foriatlance, uniformly confidered 
the chamois as appertaining to the race of goats; it was 
their rupicapra, and even to this day it pafles under the tri- 
vial name of the chamois goat, though in the fyftematie 
writings of modern zoologilts it clafics in the genus ante- 
lope. That the natural generical diitinétions, if they may 
Be fo exprefled, obfervable between the goat and the ante- 
lope tribes did not firike the mind of Linnzus may be pre-’ 
fumed as evident; there was but an inconfiderable number 
(about fix fpecies) of the antelupe known in his time 
and thofe he placed without hefitation with the goats in his 

enus capra. 

‘The obfervations of later naturalifts prove fufficiently that 
Linnzus might have feparated the goats from the antelapes 
with much propriety : were we to diltruft the truth of this 
affertion, the writings of Pallas, of Schreber, Erxleben, Giil- 
denftedt, Pennant, and Sonniri muft filence every doubt. 
Gmelin, the editor of the laft edition of the Syftema Nature, 
has availed himfclf of thefe recent authorities, the antelopes 
are feparated from the goats under the generic name of anti- 
lope, the goats retaming the original appellation of 
capra. 

A principal diftinétion between the two genera confifts 
in the flru€ture of the horns, thofe of the antelope being 
rotnd and nearly cylindrical, and either twifted fpirally, or 
annulated: the teeth are exaétly the fame in both; but the 
chin of the goat is bearded, while that of the antelope is 
not. A further very flriking difference between the goat 
and the antelope is obfervable in the general figure of thefe 
animats. ‘The goat is robuft, flrong, vigorous, petulant, 
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and fearlefa; the antelone is of a graceful form: its limbs 

long and fender: its di{pofition timid, harmlefs, active, and 

watchful; and in the echace, when purfued on the open 

plaing, its courfe incomparably more {witt than that of the 
oat. 

Belides, therefore, the peculiar flruéture of the horns, and 
other characteriftic particulars laid down by fyltematic wri- 
ters, the manners and habits of life fufficiently prove that a 
line of feparation ought to be drawn between the antelope 
and the goat. Mr. Pennant in his preface to the Synoptis 
of Quadrupeds treatson this fubject at fome length : his res 
marks are ufeful, and although they relate more immediately 
to the antelope than the goat, the leading points of his argu- 
ment may be properly noticed inthis place.— The ante- 
lopes (fays this author), two or three {pecies excepted, in- 
habit the hotteft parts of the globe ; or at lea{t, thofe parts 
of the temperate zone that lie fo near the tropics as to form 
adoubtful climate. None, therefore, except the Saiga, and 
the chamois, are to be met with in Europe; and notwith- 
{landing the warmth of South America is fuited to their 
nature, not a fingle fpecies has yet been cifcovered in any 

art of the new world. ‘Their proper climates feem, there- 
Fives to be thofe of Afia and Africa, where the {pecies are 
very numerous.”’—“ As there appears a general agreement in 
the nature of the fpecies that form this great genus, it will 
prevent needlefs repetition to obferve, that the antelopes are 
animals generally of a mott elegant and active make ; of a 
refllefs and timid difpofizion ; extremely watchful; of great 
vivacity ; remarkably fwift and agile, and moft of their 
boundings fo light, fo elattic, as to itrike the {pectator with 
aftonifhment.”’——** Avtelopes generally refide in hilly coun 
tries, though fome inhabit plains; they often broufe like the 
goat, and feed on the tender fhoots of trees, which gives 
their Acth an excellent favour. ‘This is to be undertlood of 
thofe which are taken in the chace; for thofe which are fat- 
tened in houfes are far lefs delicious. ‘The flefh of fome 
fpecics is faid to talte of mufl, which perhaps depends on 
the qualities of the plants they feed upon.””—** This preface 
(fays Pennant) was thought neceflary, to point out the dif 
ference in nature between this and the goat kind, with which 
moft fyftematic writers have claffed the antelopes : but the 
antelope forms an intermediate genus, a link between the 
goat, and the deer; agreeing with the former in the texture 
of the horns which have a core in them and are never calt ; 
and with the latter in elegance and {wiftnefs.” 

From the tenor of the preceding obfervations it will be per- 
ecived that the lateft and bett informed zoo'ogilts confider it 
as a decided point that the antelopes and the goats ought to 
be feparated, and we fhall therefore fpeak of the fpecies of 
Capra as they ftand independent of the genus antilope. 

Capra Jbex. Horns on the upper furface knotty, and 
bending over the back: throat bearded. Briff. reg. an.— 
Linn. ein 
Ibex of Pliny, Gefner, Aldrovandus.—Jbex alpium fibiri- 
carum, Pallas.—Capra alpina, &c. Girtanner.—Stein-bock, 
Gefner.—Bougquelin, Buffon, Sonnini, &c.—Zbex goat, Pen- 
nant. 

Steinbock is the familiar title, by which this animal is 
better known than any other. The name is derived from 
the German flein and dock, or buck of the rock, conveying 
at once an idea of tne animal, and the fituations in which It 
delights, and is commonly found. The French name bou- 
quetin is of German origin, and in England the pee is 
better known by the name of fteinbock, than that of ibex 
goat, as it is called by Pennant. In.its general appearance 
it reiembles the common goat, but it is confiderably larger, 


more vijrorous, and more aftive. ‘The colour is a deep 
hoary or greyifh brown; much paler, or whitith beneath, 
and on the infides of the limbs; the outhdes of whieh are 
dufky, or blackifh on the lower part: the back is marked 
witha diftinét black line. The body is robult; the head 
fhort, fmali and comprefled 5 the eyes are {mall, but full of 
fire and expreflion, {he horns in the male are extremely 
large, meafuritg from two to three feet in length, and 
weighing eight or ten pounds; they are of a livid blackith 
colour, and are marked on the upper furface with tranfverfe 
protuberant femicircles, which it is reported indicate by ther 
number the age of the animal, one additional being formed 
every year. Thefe horns are thick'at the bafe; and fome- 
times become fo prodigioufly large as to extend the whole 
length of the body. ‘The female is fmaller thaa the male: 
her horns are {maller in proportion, lefs diftinétly marked 
with femicircular protuberances, and much weaker than thofe 
of the male. The legs are fhort, bat the males are very 
ftout, and the hoofs fhort. The tailis fmall and of ablack- 
ifh colour. The young fteinbocks are of an afh-coloured 
rey. 

The ibex is found in feveral parts of Europe and Afia, 
and it is faid on all the great chains of mountains in the 
northerg parts of the ancieft hemifphere, upon the Alps, 
the Pyrenées, the Apennines, and Tyrol. In Afia it occurs 
on the fummits of the chain of mountains extended from 
Taurus, and continued between Eattern ‘Tartary and Siberia. 
Tt alfo inhabits the tract beyond the Lena, and is faid by 
Virey to be a native of the mountains of Kamtfchatka. 
In Arabia it is not uncommon, and in the high mountains 
of the ifland of Crete it appears to be abundant. 

In its general habits or manners this animal refembles the 
common goat, but pofleffes every attribute of flrength and 
activity in a degree proportioned to its natural ftate of wild- 
nefs. It inhabits the moft inacceflible *places among rocks 
and precipices in the hicheft regions of the mountains, where 
it finds all that is neceflary for its frugal fubfiftence in the 
midit of folitude and fecurity. Sonnini obferved them on 
many of the lofticr elevations of the mountains in’ the ifle of 
Candia, and feveral other iflands in the fame fea, and beyond 
the upper half of Mount Olympus he found there were hard- 
ly any quadrupeds to be feen, except a few bears, and the 
bouquetins, or mountain-goat, capra ibex, who appeared to be 
fole matters of this folitary wefte of nature. _ 

_ The chace of the fteinbock, like that of the chamois, is 
both difficult and perilous. When it retreats ameng the 
crags and precipices it is impoffible to purfue the animal in 
fafety ; the chace is then left to the dogs who are taught 
to hunt them over the moft tremendous pafles of the moun- 
tains amidit ice and fnow, where many of the dogs are fome- 
times loft in the vain attempt to follow or overcome their 
game. But fhould the mountain huntfman once get fight 
of the fteinbock at a diftance from his dogs and within the 
range of his rifle piece he inftantly takes an aim, and feldom 
fails to wound or kill the animal at the firft fire. It is in 
this manner they hunt both the fteinbock and the chamois 
on the Tyrolefe mountains. The flefh of the young ibex is 
faid to be in efteem as an article of food: that of the old 
ones is alfo eaten, and its fleece and fkin employed for va- 
rious purpofes. We may farther add that this is the animal 
whofe blood was formerly confidered as a valuable article in 
the materia medica, being celebrated for its fuppofed power 
of relieving pleuritic and many other complaints. OF its 
-wonderful virtues in this way much has been related in the 
works of Gefner and Aldrovandus. Its period of geftation 
is five months as in the common goat. 
az Carra 
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Capra Aoagrus. Hogns carinated, and arched back ; 
throat bearded. Pallas. §S.G. Gmelin. 

Chevre fauvage, Yavernier. Caucafan ibex, Pennant. 
Stcinbock, Ridinger. 

The caucafan ibex is confiderably fuperior in fize to the 
common goat, and its form, in fome degree, refembles that 
of the ftay. According to Pallas, who deferibes this ani- 
mal with accuracy, the general colour of it is greythh, 
intermixed with rulty, or ferruginous above, and white 
beneath. ‘Lhe forehead nearly black, which colour is 
continued in a narrow ttripe along the middle of the back 
to the tail. The chin is furnifhed with a large beard of a 
dufky colour mixed with chefnut. The horns, which are 
very large and bend confiderably backwards, are {mooth, 
black, fharply ridged oa their upper part, and hollowed on 
the exterior fide; they have no appcarance of either knots 
or rings, but are marked on the upper furface by fome ob- 
fceure undulations or flight wavy wrinkles: they are about 
three fect in length, and {tand clofe at the bafe, about a foot 
diftant at the widcit part; and eight or nine inches at 
the tips. The female has either very fhort horns, or is 
entirely deftitute of them, and has no beard. 

In point of itrength and agility this fpecies is at leaft 
equal, if not fuperior to the common Iteinbock. Menardes 
compares it to the he-goat. It inhabits the lower mountains 
of Caucafus and Taurus, almoft all Afia Minor, and may 
probably extend even to India. It abounds on the inhof- 
pitable hills of Laar and Chorafan in Perfia, and according 
to Monardes, it is likewife found in Africa. Mr. Pennant 
is inclined to believe that it may exift in Crete, and even on 
the Alps, grounding his idea on a figure in one of the works 
of Ridinger, which feems intended for the fame animal. 
Monardes aflures us he was an eye witnefs to the manner in 
which this animal faves itfelf from injury by- falling 
upon its horns from a confiderable height ; for he faw the 
animal he defcribes leap from a high tower, and precipitat- 
ing itfelf on its horns, {pring up again, and leap about with- 
out having to all appearance received the flighteit injury. In 
the {tomach of this animal, as in fome of the antelopes, and 
other quadrupeds, is found the animal concretion, called be- 
zoar, the once highly valued alexipharmic, the pretended 
medicinal virtues of which have been long fince exploded. 

Capra Caucafica. Horns turned backwards, and out- 
wards, verging inwards at the tips, flightly triangular, and 
knotty before. Gmelin? Giildenftedt, &c. 

This animal, which Pennant includes in his defcription of 
the caucafan ibex (capra egagrus) as a variety, ought, ac- 
cording to Gildenitadt, to be confidered asa diltin& fpecies. 
In fize it nearly correfponds with the domeftic goat, but is 
broader and fhorter, and the horns of the male are much 
larger in proportion, being fometimes more than two 
feet in length. The horns of the male are darker 
than in the female. The colour of the animal is a ferru- 
ginous or brownifh grey above, with a fubfufcous fpiral 
line; beneath white: extremities black. The hair is cinere- 
ous at the bafe, rigid, and intermixed with wool. 

Capra caucafica inhabits the bare {chiftous fummits and 
cliffs of Mount Caucafus near the origin of the Terek and 
Cuban rivers. They couple in November, the female brings 
forth her young in April. 

Capra Hircus, the common, or domeftic goat. Horns 
earinated, arched, with a curvature outwards a® the extre- 
mities. 

Capra Hircus, @ Linn.—Capra, hircus, hoedus. Pliny, 
Aldrovandas, &c. Caper hifpanicus, Jonft. Tewyo and Avyts. 
Arilt. &c.—Boue et chevre, Buffon, &c.—Becco, capra, Ital. 
—Bock et Gey/s, Germ.—Domeyfic goat, Engl. 


«© The origin of the domeftic goat (fays Mr. Pennant in 
his Britifh Zoology) is the fteinboc, ibex, or wild goat, a 
fpecies now found only in the Alps, and in Crete.’ The 
faéts already related in the hiftory of capra ibex clearly prove 
the writer to be millaken in afferting it to be found only in 
the Alps and in Crete ; the obfervation is merely intreduced 
to thew that he believes the ibex to be the parent lock 
from which the domeftic goat originated, 

To afcertain the pornr in a fatista4iory manner is perhaps 
impoffible ; we mutt allow our opinions to fluctuate, between 
probabilities and poflibilities without conceiving in our own 
minds the chauice of arriving, with any abfolute fhare of cer- 
tainty, at the real truth. Pullas allows that capra ibex may 
have been the oriyinal from which the domettic goat is de- 
rived, at the fame Ume that he is inclined to think with equal 
probability it may have derived its origin from capra ega- 
grus, the caucalan ibex of Pennant. The latter netion 
icems molt prevalent; Gmelin adops it; and we are led to 
think on a poini fo ambiguous, not entirely without rea- 
fon. 

Buffon confiders the capra ibex, the chamois antelope, and 
the demeflic goat, as one ard the fame fpecies. He {peaks 
of it as likely that the male ibex coupling with the female 
chamois may have given rife to the preient domeftic race of 
goats.—“ ‘There are many cafes ({ays this lively writer in 
another place) in which we cannot diltinguifh ‘charaGers, 
nor pronounce on Gifferences with certainty: there are 
others in which we are obliged to fufpend our judgment and 
opinions ; and ina great number of others we have not the 
flighteit ray of light to dire&t us; for independent of the 
uncertainty arifing from the contrariety of affertions relative 
to recorded fafts: independent of the doubts refulting from 
the inaccuracy of thofe who have endeavoured to obferve 
nature, the greatelt obftacle to the advancement of know- 
ledge is our ignorance of a great number of effe&s which 
time has not difclofed to us.”?——‘ We are ignorant whether 
the chamois goat be-any thing more than the common goat 
in a wild ftate, or whether an intermixture would not form 
an intermediate race.”,—The naturalifts of France, though 
proud of their immortal Buffon, cannot accede to this in- 
confiitent flight of his imagination. Sonnini, the editor of the 
Jaft edition of his works, {peaks of it as erroneous. Another 
French writer is more explicit: ‘ It is abfurd (he thinks) 
to fuppofe with Buffon that our race of domettic goats were 
produced from an intermediate breed between the bouquetin 
(capra ibex) and the chamois; an infpection of the exterior 
chara@ters, and the internal organization of the three ani- 
mals, to fay nothing of their manners of life, feems to deftroy 
all ideas of their being fpeciiically the fame.”? That the 
prefent race of goats cannot be the lineal offspring of the 
crofs breed between the ibex and the chamois, as Buffon 
thought, feems unqueftionable; yet we think it pretty cer- 
tain, from the evidence above adduced, that they may be the 
defcendants of capra ibex, or bouquetin, and im that cafe 
that the diffimilitude between the internal organization of 
the capra ibex and that of the common goat cannot be fo 
very apparent as our author pretends. This is an interefting 
point tor the comparative anatomift to determine. An ac- 
count was publifhed in the French Yourn. de Phy/. for 
OGober 1786, to prove that the capra ibex fometimes 
couples with the domeftic goat, and produces mongrels. The 
fa& was afcertained by M. Berthoud van-Berchem who faw 
an inftance of it in the Valais, where the inhabitants rear 
numerous herds of tame goats, and the bouquetin is found 
in a ftate of nature among the mountains. It was leng 
before well known that the goat will couple with theep, the 
hybrid produce of which difters very little from the natural 
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offspring of the ewe and ram, except in having a hairy in- 
flead of woolly fleece. We have yet to learn that an in- 
termixture of the goat and fheep may be produétive of a 
breed of fertile mules, as Buffon feems to think very pof- 
fible. 

The hittory of the common goat has been very amply 
treated on by many writers, fo that we can do litthe more than 
repeat the obfervations of others in this place. 

The goat, in its domettic ltate, is found in almolt every 
part of the globe, bearing the extremessof heat and cold, 
and differing in form according to various circumitances, 
It appears to have been originally confined to the old world, 
from whence it was tran{ported to America, P. Browne 
feems to intimate that it is an aborigine of the ifland of Ja- 
maica, but this is improbable: it 1s believed on very fufli- 
cient authority that it was entirely unknown to the Ameri- 
cans till after ‘the difcovery of America, when it was intro- 
duced by the Europeans. 

This animal, obferves Buffon, is fuperior to the fheep 
both in fentiment and dexterity. He approaches man fpon- 
taneoully, and is ealily familiarized; he is fenfible of 
careflys, and capable of a confiderable degree of attachment ; 
he ‘is ttronger, lighter, more agile, and. lefs timid than the 
fheep; he is a fprightly, capricious, wandcring, wanton 
animal, It is with much difficulty that he can be confined, 
and he loves to retire into folitude, and to climb, ftand, and 
even fleep on rugged and rane eminences ; he is robult, and 
ealily nourifhed, tor he eats almott every herb, and is injured 
by very few ; his bodily temperament, which in all animals 
has a great influence on the natural dilpofition, is not effen- 
tially different from that of the fheep. Thefe two animals, 
whofe internal organization is almolt entirely fimilar, are 
nourifhed, grow, and multiply in the fame manner; and 
their difeafes are the fame, excepting a few to which the 
goat is not fubject. The goat fears not, like the fheep, too 
great degree of heat; he cheerfully expofes himfelf to the 
fun, and fleeps under its moft ardent rays without being af- 
feéted with the vertigo, or any other inconvenience ; he is 
not afraid of rain or itorms; but he appears to fecl the ef- 
feéts of fevere cold. The inconftancy of his difpofition is 
marked by the irregularity of his a€tions. He waiks, {tops 
fhort, runs, leaps, approaches, or retires, fhews, or conceals 
himfelf, or flies off as if atuated by mere caprice, and with- 
out any other caufe than that which arifes from an eccentric 
vivacity of temper; the fupplenefs of his organs, and the 
ftrength and nervoufnels of his frame, are hardly fufficient to 
fupport the petulance and rapidity of his natural movements. 

«© When paftured along with fheep, goats always take 
the lead of the flock. They love to feed feparately on the 
tops of hills, and prefer the moft elevated and rugged parts 
of mocatains. They find fufficient nourifament in healthy, 
barren, and uncultivated grounds. They do infinite mif- 
chief when permitted to go among corn, vines, copes, or 
young plantations ; for they eat with avidity the tender 
bark, and young fhoots of trees, which generally proves 
fatal to their growth. They carefully avoid moift ground, 
marfhy meadows, and rich paftures. They are feldom reared 
in plain countries, where they never thrive well, and where 
their flefh is always bad. 

The male goat is capable of agg a when he is a year 
old, and the female at feven months. But as the fruits of 
their early coupling are generally weak and defective, they 
are commonly reftrained till they be eighteen months, or two 
years old. The he-goat is handfome, vigorous, and ardent, 
and one is fufficient to accompany an hundred and fifty fe- 
males for the {pace ef two or three months; but his ardour, 
which foon confumes him, does not laft more than three or 


four years, and by the age of five or fix, he becomes nearly 
cnervated, In the fcleétion of a he-goat for propagation, 
attention (hould be paid to his flrength and age ; he thould be 
large, and about two years old; his neck (hort and ficthy ; his 
head flencer; his cary pendulous; his thighs thick ; his limbs 
firm ; his hair black, thick, and foft ; and his beard long and 
bufhy. The choice of the female is of lefs confequence, obferv- 
ing only, that thofe with large bodies, thick thighs,who walk 
light, have large udders, and foft buthy hair, are the meft pre- 
ferable. They are in feafon from September to the end of 
November, though they will couple and produce young at 
all times. ‘Che {mell of the goat is highly unpleafant, that 
of the male efpecially. During the months of September 
and Oftober, the whole atmofphere around them is filled 
with their {trong difagreeable odour, and which, though as 
difyufting as afafcetica itfclf, in the idea of fome naturafifts, 
may perhaps be conducive to the prevention of many diftum- 
pers, and to cure thofe of a nervous and hyfterical kind. 
Horfes are fuppofed to be much refre:hed with it, on which 
account, many people keep he-goats in their fluds or 
{tables. 

‘he female produces cne kid, fometimes two, very rarely 
three, and never more than four: fhe carries her young five 
months, bringing them forth about April ; and is in condi- 
tion to breed from the age of feven months till the is feven 
years cid. The he-goat, as_ before faid, will propagate as 
long, if proper care be taken of him, but otherwife becomes 
ufelefs two or three years fooner. He is then fent to fatten 
among the common herd. ‘The ftrong fmell of the goat 
does rt proceed, it is faid, from his flefh, but his fkin. 
Thefe animals are feldom permitted to growold, or perhaps 
they might live eleven or twelve years; but it is ufval to 
atten and kill them as foon as they ceafe to multiply, be- 
caufe the older they are the worfe is their fleh. The goats 
are animals that coft very little for their food, and in cold, 
mountainous countries are attended with confiderable ad. 
vantage: their flefh, tallow, hair, and fkin, are all valuable 
commodities. Their milk is faid to be more wholefome 
and better than that of the fheep; it is ufed in medicine, 
curdles eafily, and makes very good cheefe. The females, 
fays Buffon, will allow themfelves to be fucked by infants, 
to whom their milk affords very excellent nourifhment. “ Like 
cows and fheep, (continues this writer) they are fucked by 
the viper, and alfo by the bird called in France Vengoule- 
vent, (the goat-fucker,) which faftens to their teats during 
tfle night, and, as fome fay, makes them lofe their milk for 
ever after.” It may be almoft fuperfluous to point out the 
abfurdity of this whimfical idea, founded, as we mutt believe, 
on the groffelt prejudices of ruftic ignorance; this notion is 
certainly entertained among the lower clafs of peafantry, 
both in our own country and in France. It is a matter of fur- 
prife to many, that Sonnini in his edition of Buffon’s works, 
has not endeavoured to correét this error, or explain it to 
our fatisfafion. The readinefs with which the female goat 
will allow herfelf to be fucked by other animals, is indeed 
well known. Of this; Sonnini has given a very itriking in- 
ftance ; he affures us that in the year 1780, he fawa foal 
which had loft its mother, nourifhed by a goat, which 
during the procefs, was placed on a barrel, in order that 
that the foal might fuck with the greater convenience. The 
foal followed its nurfe to pafture, as it would its parent, and 
was attended with the greateft care by the goat, which ale 
ways called it back by her bleatings when it wandered to 
any diftance from her. 

The colour of the goat is various, being either black, 
brown, white, or fpotted. Thofe of Wales Mr. Pennant 
thinks far fuperior in fize, ftrength, and finene{s of the ‘hair,, 

to 
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to thofe of other mountainous countries; the goats of 
France, and the Alps, being generally fhort-haired, reddit, 
and {mall-horned ; while the horns of the Cambrian he-gozt 
have been feen three feet two inches long, aud branching 
three fect afunder between the tips. “Lhe fuct of the 
goat isin great efteem, as well as the hair, Many of the 
tuhabitants of Caernérvonthire fuffer thefe animals to run 
wild on the rocks during winter as well as {ummer ; avd kill 
them in Oétober, for the fake of their fat, either by thoot- 
ing them with bullets, or running them dowr with dogs, 
hke deer. The goats killed for this purpofe are about four 
or five years old. Their fuct will make candles, far fuperior 
in whitenefs and goodnefs to thofe made from that of the 
fheep or the ox, and accordingly brings a much greater 
price in the market; nor are the horns without their ufe ; 
the country people making of them excellent handles for 
tucks, and penknives. The fkia is peculiarly weil adapted 
for the glove manufactory, efpecially that of the kid: abroad 
it is dreffed and made into ftockings, bed-ticks, boliters, bed 
hangings, fheets, and even fhirts. In the army it carries 
the foot-foldier’s provifions. As it takes a dye better than 
any other fkin, it was formerly much ufed for hangings in 
the houfes of people of fortune, being fufceptible of the 
richelt colours; and when flowered and ornamented with 
gold and filver, became an elegant and fuperb furniture.” 
‘* The flefh is of great ufe to the inhabitants of the country 
where it refides, and affords them a cheap and plentiful pro- 
vifon in the winter months, whén the kids are brovght to 
market. The haunches of the goat are frequently falted and 
dried, and fupply all the ufes of bacon: this by the. natives 
js called coch yr wden, or hung venifon.”’—* ‘The meat of a 
{played goat of lix or feven years old (which is called byfr,) 
is reckoned the beft; being generally very {weet and fat. 
‘This makes an excellent pafty ; goes under the name of 
rock venifon, and is little inferior to that of the deer. - Thus 
nature provides even on the tops of high craggy mountains, 
not only neceffaries, but delicacies for the inhabitants.”? Penn. 
Brit. Zool. 

The above paflages are feleGted from Pennant’s defcrip- 

tion of the Cambrian goats, as they contain much ufeful 
information. It fhould, however, be menticned, that thofe 
obfervations were written above thirty years ago, and are not 
in every particular applicable to the prefent ftate of things in 
Wales, where Englith manners, and Englifh hufbandry are 
making rapid innovations. ‘The goat is an animal, we may 
ftriétly fay from our own very recent obfervations, but {par- 
ingly cultivated at thistime in the principality. ‘The culture 
of this ufeful animal has been on the decline for the laft twen- 
ty years, and is now almoft wholly confined to the mountain- 
ous parts of Caernarvonfhire: a {mall breed of fheep that 
thrive admirably weli on the mountains, where goats were for- 
merly kept, have fuperfeded them: the rearing of cattle, 
and efpecially fheep, is confidered more beneficial and re- 
f{pe€table by the modern Welfh farmer. We have obferved 
goats in greater numbers among the tremendous cliffs that 
overlook the pafs of Pont-Aberglafslyn, than in any other 
parts of North Wales. In South Wales the goat is feldom 
feen. 
. The fio of the goat is readily converted into parchment, 
and it is alfo frequently ufed by the leather dreffers for mak- 
ing what is termed Morocco leather: the bet ikins for this 
purpofe are thofe of the Cerfican breed of goats. ‘The ma- 
nufaéturer, we alfo learn, can imitate the chamois leather fo 
exactly with the fkin of the goat, that the difference is 
fcarcely to be difcerned. 

Capra Angorenfis, y. Body covered with very long, pen- 
deat, fpirally curled hair, 


‘horns. i 


Gapra Angorenfis, Vialkeiqg —Chevre d’ Angora, Teuffon, 
— Angora goal, Pennant, &c. 

The Angora goat ts in general of a beautiful milk-white 
colour, with fhert legs, aud bleck fpreadiug fpirally twitled 
‘The hair on the whole body is difpefed in Jong pens 
dent fpiral ringlets; its ears are pendulous, and the horns 
of the female, inttead of divaricating, as in the male, turn 
backwards, and are much fhorter in proportion. 

In its native country this animal is highly valucd, and 
with fuficient reafon, for it is a fouree of riches to its cul- 
tivators; the finelt, and molt cottly robes of the higheit 
claffes in Turkey being fabricated of its hiky fleece: the 
price it bears is very great. Molt of the Eurepean nations 
have agents for purchaiing the valuable wool of this animal, 
which the Turks, it is reported, will not allow to be fent 
out of their empire in a raw flate, but iu the form of thread; 
a mulutude of the poorer orders obtaining a livelihood by 
fpinving it. The moit confiderable manufaRtory of camiets, 
fabricated with this wool in Europe, appears to be thofe of 
Lifle and Amiens, in France. In order to preferve this 
beautiful hair in good condition, the goat herds of Angora 
are peculiarly careful of their flocks, wafhing and combing 
them with the greatelt diligence ; and it is faid that a change 
of paiture frequently makes them lofe their beauty ; this 
variety being naturally confined to narrow bounds, and pro- 
duced only in the tra& furrounding the towns of Angora 
and Beibazar, two places fituated in a {mail diftri@ of Afia 
Minor, not far from Smyrna, and remarkable for producing 
a peculiar race of fheep, cats, and rabbits, as well as goats, 
with hair of uncommon length and finenefs. 

Capra Mambrica, 2. Horns reclining ; ears pendulous ; 
chin bearded. 

Capra Mambrica, Linn.—Capra Syriaca, Brifl.—Gevfin 
mit hangenden Ohren, Rauwolf.—Chivre Mambrine, ou chevre 
du Levant, Buff.—Syrian goat, Penn. 

This variety of goat takes its name of Mambrica from a 
particular mountain, called Mambre, or Mambra, fituated 
in the middle part of Palcftine, near the river Hebron, where 
they abound. ‘The variety is common in many parts of tie 
Fait, and is principally diftinguifhed by the great length of 
the ears, which are pendulous, and fometimes reach fo low 
as to incommode the animal while feeding. It is reported 
by travellers, that the owners of thefe animals, on fuch oc- 
cafions, cut off one of their ears that they may feed with 
greater eafe. This, however, is denied by Sonmini and other 
French writers, who aflure us that the gars of this goat never 
reach fo low as the ground, and are never cut off. Its ge- 
ncral colour is reddi{h, with fhort blackifh horns. This is 
the common goat of Aleppo, the inhabitants of which it 
fupplies with milk. The fame is the caie at Cairo, where 
thefe goats are driven in {mall flocks every morning through 
the different quarters of the city, and every one fees taken 
from them the quantity of milk they wart. 

Capra Deprefa, « Horns fmall, depreifed, and clofely 
incumbent to the fkull. 

Capra depreffa, Linn.—Capra parva Americana, Sc. Brif. 
—Bouc d’ Afrique, Buff. &c.—African goat, Pe. 

This is a fmall variety, or dwarf kind of goat, found in 
fome parts of Africa. The French call the male bouc 
d’Afrique, and the female, la chévre naine. This kind has 
rough hair, and extremely fhort horns, which are very thick, 
triangular, and lie clofe to the head ; in the female they are 
{till fhorter. Dr. Shaw obferves, that Linnzus feems to 
have entertained an erroneous idea relative,to the native 
country of this variety, and to have fuppofed it an Ameri- 
can animal. We may add, that although the animal was 
originally a native of Africa, it has been long fince tranf- 
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. ported to America, where it thrives well, and feems to have 
vodergone vo other alteration from the effect of its new cli- 
mate, than in becoming fomewhat more diminutive in fize. 

Capra Reverfa, @ Horns erect, and recurved at the tips. 
Linn. 

Ibex parvus Americanus,, Bril.—Boue de Juda, Chevre de 

uda, Bufl—Whidaw goat, Penn, 

Herds of this {pecies of yroat are cultivated in molt parts 
of Upper Ligypt. ‘This isa dwarf variety, found in various 
parts of Afnca.. Tt is faid to be alfo very common in 
Guinea and-Angola, ‘The fleth js eonlidered as an excellent 
food, 

There is a variety of this kind with longer horns; the hair 
is long and filky, and the whole animal bears fome rcfem- 
blance to a {mall Angora goat. Buffon deferbes it as being 
coutiderally larger than the other, meafuring two feet nine 
inches in length; while the other was only twenty-four inches 
long. Buff. Suppl. pl. 13. 

Carra Capricoraus, n. Horns fhort, turned forwards at 
the tips, and annulated at the fides. 

La capricorne, Buil.—Capricorn goat, Penn.—Capricorn 
gout. 

A variety deferibed by Buffon from a fkeleton with the 
horas, preferved in the king’s cabinet at Parjs. ‘Che animal 
is fuppofed to be a native of Africa. In the form and pro- 
portion of the bones, Buffon tells us it bears a perfect re- 
femblance to the domellic he-goat ; and the figure of the 
under jaw is the fame as that ef the wild goat; but that it 
differs from both in the horas ; thofe of the wild goat having 
prominent tubercles or knobs, and two longitudinal ridges, 
between which there is a well marked anterior face: thofe 
of the common goat have but one ridge, and no tubercles. 
The horns of the capricon have but one ridge, and no ante- 
rior face; and though they want the tubercles, they have 
rugofities, which are larger than thofe of the male domeltic 
goat. Thefe differences, adds Buffon, feem to indicate an 
intermediate race between the wild and domettic goat; and, 
belides, the horns of the capricorn are fhort and crooked at 
the point, like thofe of the chamois; and at the fame time 
are compreiled and ringed ; and hence, they feem to partake 
at once of the he-goat, the wild goat, and the chamois. 
This variety appears to be {carcely known, except from the 
defcription of it given us by Buffon. 

CAPRA-COTTA, in Geography, an inconfiderable town 
of Naples, in the county of Molile, feated on an eminence ; 
13 miles N.W. of Molife. 

Capra Sultans, or Carr x Saltantes, in Meteorology, a fiery 
meteor, or exhalation, which fometimes appears in the at- 
mofphere, and is not fired in a flraight Ime, but with in- 
flexions, and windings-in and out, refembling the caperings 
of agoat. ‘The capre faltantes are not fo called from their 
figure, which is various, fometimes round, fometimes long, 
but, from their moving by jerks, fomewhat like the leaps of 
that animal ; and from the little languets of fire which hang 
at, and fometimes fall from them, which antiquity has been 
pleafed to fancy like the beard or locks of a goat’s hair. 
Avriltotle diflinguifhes the capra from the trabs, in that the 
fatter proceeds with an uniform motion, the former with an 
irregular one, and as it were by jamps. Arift. Met. hb, i. 
cap. 5. Mem. Ac. Infer. tom. vi. p. 95. 

The capre feem to be very low, yet fometimes fly fo 
high, that meteorologifts have placed them in the upper re- 
gion, though not fo conftantly, but they are fometimes alfo 
found in the middle region. Of globular capre we have 
divers inftances, in ancient as well as modern naturalifts. 
Such was the flame faid by Seneca to have been feen in form 
of a huge ball, about the bigacts.of the moon, when Paulus 
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AZmilius waged war again(t Perfeus, Such another, he 
tells us, was feen at the death of Augutlus ; asother on the 
tragedy of Sejanus; another at the death of Germanicus. 
Such was that feen about Michaelmas, 1676, by no lefs 
than twelve counties at ounce; it is defcribed by Mr. Nath, 
as it appeared near Scishford in Staffordshire, as of a glo- 
bular figure moving by jerks, and making fhort refle at 
every one of them, letting fall drops of fire, which were 
parts of its body ; for it decreafed in magnitude the farther 
it went, and the oftener it dropped, till at le nyth it wholly 
difappeared, Nat. Quelt. lib, i. cap, 1. Phil. 
Tranf. N° Plott. Nat. Hil. Stafford. 
cap.1. § 40. 

Capra Triluratoria, in Ancient TLufbandry, was akind of 
iron log, made in the figure of a goat, which was laid on 
the ¢ridula, to make it more effectual in feparating the corn 
from the cars, the ancient way of threfhing. 

CAPRAJA, in Geography, an ifland of the Mediterra- 
nean, fituate between the coaft of Italy avd the northern 
part of the ifland of Corfica, about 6 leagues in circumfe- 
rence. ‘This ifland is populous, though the foil is dry and 
mountainous. It is furrounded with rocks, except in one 
part, where is a good harbonr, belonging to a town named 
Capraja-) No Jat..43° 1573) Te dong. 51° gia: net 

CAPRARIA, in Botany, goat-weed, (from caper, a goat, 
fo called becaufe goats are fond of the biflora, the belt 
known fpecies). Linn. Gen. 768. Schreb. 1030. Willd. 1169- 
Gert. 309. Juff. 118. Vent.ii. 357. .Clafs and Order; 
didynamia angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate, Lion. Ven. 
Scrophularia, Jull. 

Gen Ch. Cal. one-leafed, five-cleft, oblong ; fegments 
linear, erect, diflant,’ permanent, fhorter than the corolla. 
Cor. monopetalous, beil-fhaped, five-cleft, nearly equal ; feg- 
ments oblong, acute ; the two upper ones more erect. Stam. 
filaments four, awl-fhaped, inferted into the bafe of the 
corolla, and only the half of its length; the two lower ones 
rather fhorter than the others; anthers heart-fhape Piff. 
germ conical; ftyie thread-fhaped, longer than the ftamens ; 
{tigma heart-fhaped, (bilamellate, Gert. two-lobed, Juff ) 
two-valved, equal. Cap/- oblong-conical, comprefled at the 
tip, two-celled, two-valved; valves, when mature, bifid ; 
partition doubled by the bending of the edges of the valves. 
Seeds numerous, roundith ; receptacle adhering to the axis of 
the copie, not to the partition; when mature, dif- 
united. 
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Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla bell-fhaped, five-cleft, 
acute. Capfule two celled, two-valved, many-feeded. 


Sp. 1. C. difora, Linn. Sp. Pl, 1. Willd. 1. Mart. x. 
Lam. Enc. 1. Gert. tab. 53. fig. 9. Lam. Ill. Plant. 534. 
Jig. 2. “ Leaves alternate; flowers in pairs.” A fhrub, 
three or four feet high. Branches long, ere&, commonly 
{mooth. Leaves about an inch and half long, but in the 
fhade near five, alternate, feffile, oval-oblong, ferrated 
in their upper half, {mooth; on fandy coafts fucculent, 
thick, and brittle. #Yowers white, {centlefs, axillary, gene- 
rally two together, fometimes three; peduncles fimple, 
fhorter than the leaves; calyx fmooth, deeply five-cieft ; 
fegments of the corolla hairy at the bafe; anthers double ; 
germ egg-fhaped, furrowed ; ftigma headed, acute. Cap- 
Jule furrowed on both fides, the length of the calyx. Seeds 
very {mall. A native of the Welt Indian iflands, and the 
neighbouring continent, and one of the plants which the 
natives of the country ufe for tea. The capraria peruviana 
of Feuillé, (Per. i. p. 764. tab. 48.) which Linnzus con- 
je@tured to be this {pecies, is a different plant, for which a 
diftin& genus has been formed by Ruiz and Pavon, in their 
Flora Peruyienfis ; but it differs from capraria only in having 
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five flamens. See Xvaresta. 2. C. cruflacea, Linn. Mant. 
p. 87. Mart. 3. (Caranas, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 491. 
tab. 170. fig.3. @. Capraria uniflora. Burm. Fl. Ind. p. 133. 
tab. 14. fig. 3.) * Leaves oppofite, egg-fhaped, fcolloped, 
on very fhort petioles.”? Stems herbaceous, much-branched, 
four or live inches high. Leaves oppofite, rather acute. 
Flowers axillary aud terminal; peduncles fimple, longer 
than the leaves. Linneus faysthat it refembles his capparis 
gratioloides, but that the leaves are more egg-fhaped and 
petioled. Willdenow has omitted it. 3. C. /ucida, Willd, 2. 
Mart. 6. Hort. Kew. ii. p. 353. ‘* Leaves oppofite, ob- 
long, acute, fharply and minutely ferrated, even ; petioles 
winged ; peduncles three-flowered.”? Whole plant {mooth. 
Stems quadrangular, biennial. Leaves an inch and half long ; 
petioles half an inch. F¥owers axillary, a little longer than 
the petioles ; exterior pedicels fometimes three flowered ; 
bractes awl-fhaped, the length of the pedicels ; fegments of 
the calyx awl-fhaped, three lines imlength; corolla falver- 
fhaped ; tube cylindrical, pale purple, a little longer than 
the calyx, gibbous on the outfide at the bafe, a hittle bent 
above, then ereét, a little elongated on the outhide; border 
horizontal; feryments egg-fhaped, cbtufe, equal, reddifh 
purple, with a dark purple fpet near the throat ; throat 
hairy ; anthers eblong, compreffed ; germ roundifh ; ttyle 
fhorter than the flamens; figma large, convex, oblique. 
Hort. Kew. Wildenow obferves that the fruit. is a two- 
celled berry, as it probably is in all the Cape fpecies, fince 
they agree with it in the habit of the flower; and that, 
therefore, they may not improperly forma diftimG genus. A 
native of the Cape of Good Hope: obferved by Maffon. 
Introduced at Kew, in 1774. It flowers in April and May. 
4. C. lanceolata, Linn. jun. Supp. 284. Willd. 3. Mart. 4. 
Hort. Kew. ii. p.354. ‘* Leaves oppofite, lanceolate, en- 
tire ; racemes compound, terminal.’? Stem fhrubby. Leaves 
two inches long and more, acute, fliff. J /oqwers in a ter- 
minal panicle, compofed of fhort racemes. Found at the 
Cape of Good Hope by Thunberg and Maffon. Intro- 
duced in 1774. 5. C. femiferrata, Willd. 4. Vahl. Eclog. ii. 
p-47*. ‘ Leaves lanceolate, ferrated outwards; peduncles 
jometimes many-flowered.”? Stem herbaceous, ere&t, round 
below, angular above, interfperfed with fhort hairs. Leaves 
two or three inches long, alternate, thick-fet, {preading, 
narrowing at the bafe into the petiole, acute, {mooth on 
both fides, ferrated from the tip to the middle, then entire. 
Flowers axillary, and terminal ; peduncles fcarcely half an 
inch long, pubefcent, from one to four-flowered ; pedicels 
alternate, approximate, very fhort ; braéte one at the bafe 
of each pedicel, linear-lanceolste, a little longer than the 
pedicel ; fegments of the calyx awl-fhaped ; corolla longer 
than the calyx, hairy at the bottom; fegments five, linear- 
oblong; {tigma capitate. Capfule oblong, a little longer 
than the calyx, two-furrowed, two-valved, {plitting into two. 
Seeds numerous, very fmall, affixed to a linear, loofe re- 
eeptacle. Vahl. A native of St. Martha, in America. 6. 
C. undulata, Linn. jun. Supp. 284. Willd. 5. Mart. 5. 
Hort. Kew. ii. p.354. L’Herit. Sert. Ang. p.21. ‘ Leaves 


eppolite, oblong-egg-fhaped, entire, waved; upper ones 


fomewhat heart-fhaped, in whorls; racemes refembling 
fpikes.”? Svem fhrubby. Found at the Cape of Good Hope 
by Thunberg and Maflon. Introduced in 1774. 7. C. 
humilis, Willd. 6. Mart. 7. Hort. Kew. ii. p. 354. ‘* Pu- 
befcent ; leaves oppofite, or in threes, egg-fhaped, ferrated, 
petioled ; peduncles axillary, fhorter than the petiole.’ 
Root annual. Found inthe Eatt Indies by Dr. I. G. Koe- 
nig. Introduced in 1781, by fir Jofeph Banks. 
Propagation and Culture. ‘The firit fpecies is propagated 
by geeds* which muft be fown upon a hot-bed in the fpring, 
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and to bring them forward fhould be afterwards planted upon 
another hot bed. Abovt the middle or end of June they 
may be tranfplanted either into pots of rich earth, or into a 
warm border, where they will ripen their feeds in autumn in 
the open air. The Cape Species may be mcereafed by cut. 
tings, and are lefs tender. Martyn’s Miller. : 
Capraria Gratioloides, (Linn.) See Linpersia pyxt- 


daria. 
_Carraria Durantifolia, (Linn.) See Stemopta durane 
tifolia. 

Carraria. (Lion. Hort. Clif.) Sce Scoraria dul- 
Cis. 

Carraria. (Gron. Virg.) See Lecuea minor. 


the Adriatic, about 4 leagues from the coaft of Italy 5 very 
{mall, and uninhabited. N. lat. 42° 10’. E, long. 1 <0 
36: : 

CAPRARIENSES, in Ancient Geography, an appellation 
given to mountains of Africa, in Mauritauia, which were in- 
acceflible, and alfo to the inhabitants of thefe mountains. 

CAPRASIA, a town of Italy, in Brutizm.—Alfo, the 
name given by Pliny to one of the mouths of the river 
Eridanus, or the Po. 

CAPRATA, in Ornithology, a fpecies of Moracitra, 
of a black colour, with the rump, vent, and {pot on the 
wing-coverts white. 

Inhabits the iland Luzonia, Length four inches and a 
half. Bill black ; legs black-brown. Called by Briffon 
rubetra lucionenfis, traquct d’ifle de Lugon, Buffon, and Luzonian 
wardicr, Latham. 

CAPREA, in Zoology. See Cavaiorvs and Cagyus. 

CAPREZS, in Ancient Geograpay. See Carri. 

Carre, in Entomology, a{pecies of Puarzna, (Nogtua). 
The wings flexuofe, cinereous, with three oblique whitith 
ftreaks, end two fligmata. Inhabits Germany. Larva naked, 
green, and feeds on the willow. 

Carre, that fpecies of Aputs, that infetts /alix ceprea. 

This is f{mall, of a greenifh colour, with pointed abdomen ; 
and the eyes, antenne, and tips of the legs black. Fabr. 
&c. 

CAPREOLATE Plants, in Botany. See Carrzorus. 

CAPREOLI, in the Ancient Archite@ure, a fort of rafters 
or timbers ferving to fuftain the canferii, either in buildings, 
or machines. ‘They were thus called, not, as Philander ima- 
gines, from their refemblance to the capreoli, or tendrils of 
vines, but from the affinity of their form and office to wild 
goats; as thefe butt and repel things with their horns, fo 
do the former oppofe their heads or horns to the weight of 
the cantcrii. 

CAPREOLUS, in Botany, a term ufed by the old bota- 
nifts for a tendril, or clafper, called by Linnzus cirrhus. 

Carreotus, in the Ancient Hufbandry,, a kind of iron hoe 
or inftrument with two forks or tangs, wherewith to ftir and 
move the ground. 

Carreoxus, in Zoology, a {pecies of Cervus, the roe of 
English writers. See Cervus. 

CAPRI, in Geography, anciently Carre, an ifland of 
the Mediterranean, about three Tialian miles from the coaft 
of Naples, about eight miles in circumference. Although 
it is fo mountainous that its coafts are almoft inacceffible, 
fome parts of it are very fertile; and it abounds fo much 
with various birds of paflage, and more efpecially with 
quails, that the greateft part of the bifhop’s income arifes 
from the taking of thefe and the hunting of other game. 
Hence this ifland has been called the “ bifhopric of quails.” 
Swinburne, (Travels, vol. iii. p. 7.) informs us, that even 
in bad years the number of quails caught in this ifland 
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Carnaria, in Geography, one of the Trentiti iflands, in 
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mmounts to 12,000; and that in good years it exceeds 
60,000. On the ealtern fummit of Capri are cliffs of ttu- 
pendous altitade that overhang the channel, which feparates 
this ifland from Cape Campanella, anciently called * pro- 
montorium Atheneum, or Minerve.’”? The ifland of Capri 
or Capra is famous in hiftory as a place often vilited by the 
emperor Auguitus both for health and recreation ; and as 
the retreat of Tiberius, A. D. 27, who here abandoned 
himfelf to indolence, intemperance, and the moft infamous 
debauchery. In this retired abode he {pent a great part of 
ten years, fecluded from the world, and wallowing in bratal 
debaucheries, the detail of which has been tranfmitted to us 
by many authors of unqueltionable credit, although fome of 
the practices which they recite feem to be incompatible with 
hie advanced age and complicated infirmities : however, the 
obfcene feulptures and medals, which have been dug up in 
almott every corner of the ifland, fufficiently prove that the 
charge againft him is well founded. On the {cite of his 
fummer palace now flands the hermitage of Santa Maria, 
commanding a molt enchanting profpe&. ‘Tiberius, in order 
to vary his pleafures, and to enjoy the advantages as well as 
avoid the inconveniences of each revolving feafon, built 
twelve villas in different fituations, dedicated to the twelve 
greater gods, of fome of which the ruins are {till to be feen, 
At Santa Maria are extenfive vaults and refervoirs, and on 
an adjoining brow are the remains of a light-houfe; two 
broken columns indicate the entrance of the principal court. 
At the palace of La Marina, ‘Tiberius had .a winter refi- 
dence; where columns and ether fragments of architeG@ture 
fcattered on the fards remain as memorials of its {plendour. 
A femicircular recefs of net-work, the opus reticulatum” 
of Vitruvius, raifed againft the cliff, feems to have been a 
part of the theatre; and the conduit that fupplied the 
palace with water {till exitts. The ruins fttretch far into 
the fea, which has now refumed the territory from which it 
had formerly been expelied by terraces and piers. Here the 
foil is richly vegetative, and compofed of divers layers ; a 
deep ftratum of goud mould covers a yellow bole, under 
which lies a ftone exa¢tly fimilar to the tufa of the volcanic 
hills round Naples. The palace was built with this ftone, 
but in the abutments and back wails are inferted large 
pieces of lavain a rough ftate of torrefaction, like that of the 
cruft of Vefuvian ftreams wheu cooled ; yet the upper rocks 
of Capri are univerfally calcareous, and homogeneal with 
the itrata of the Sorrentine mountains, of which they appear 
to have been a part till fplit afunder, and cait off by an 
earthquake that buricd the intermediate grounds in the fea. 
Thefe lower traéts in Capri have probably been thrown up 
by fire in the midi of lime-ftone mountains, in the fame 
manner as the plain of Sorrento. According to Dion Caf- 
fius, this ifland was wild and barren before the Cxlars took 
it under their protection ; at this day a large portion of its 
furface is uncultivated and impracticable ; but every {pot 
that will admit the hoe is induftrioufly tiled, and richly 
laden with the choiceit productions of agriculture. The 
odinm attached to the memory of Tiberius proved fatal to 
his favourite abode. 
Rome, ere the fenate iffued orders for the demolition of 
every fabrick he had raifed on the ifland, which, by way of 
punifhment, was thenceforward deftined to be a itate-prifon, 
The wife and filter of Commodus were banifhed to its in- 
hofpitable rocks, which were foon {tained with their blood. 
In the middle ages Capri became an appendage of the Amal- 
firan republic, and, after the downfal of that ftate, belonged 
to the duchy of Napies. About a ftone’s throw from the 
fouth fide of this ifland are two or three pointed rocks, the 
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* Scopuli Sirenum,”’ mentioned by Virgil and Ovid in thew 
defeription of Aineas’s voyage. 

“This ifle,’”’ fays Swinburne, “ reunites fuch a veriety of 
beauties and advantages, that it isa matter of wonder to me, 
why lo fewof our mifanthropic countrymen refortto it; aman 
of au indolent philofophic calt would here be fuired with a 
fcene for meditation and folitary enjoy ments; the temperature 
of the air and the excellence of the fruits would feeure bis 
health ; and the delightful feenery round him would difpel 
his cares, and given an even cheerful flow to his {pirits.’” 

Capri, atown of the ifland above deferibed, feated in 
a narrow, low, but delightful and fertile fpot of land, between 
two rugged eminences, which form the extremities of the 
ifland, and appearing at a diltance by its cupolas and build- 
ings to be a confiderable place, but on a nearer approach 
dwindling toa village. It is the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan 
of Amalh. It is 17 miles S. of Naples. N. lat. 30° 34’. 
E. long. 13° 58’. 

Carri Portus, in Ancient Geography, a port of Macedonia, 
which, according to Mela, lay between mount Athos and 
the river Strymon. 

CAPRIANUS Mons, a mountain of Sicily, in the vici- 
nity of the town of Heraclea. 

CAPRIATA, Pirx-Giovanno, in Biography, an hif- 
torian of Genoa, who flourifhed in the 17th century. His 
Italian hiltory comprehends the tranfaétions that occurred 
in Italy during his own time, which he has related with 
clearnefs, and with fagacity traced to their caufes; moutn- 
taining at the fame time, as he fays, a perfeét impartiality 
between the powers of France and Spain, that were cons 
cerned in them. The two firft parts of this hiftory were 
publithed by Capriata in his life-time, from 1613 to 1644 ; 
and the third part, extending to 1660, was publithed by Sis 
fon after his-death. The whole has been tranflated lito 
Englith. Gen. Did. 

CAPRICCIO, /ta/. a mufical term for a wild, irregular 
movement, but full of fire and fancy. It is generally in. 
tended to difplay execution in the performance of new and 
fingular paflages, with the freedom of an extemporaneous 
fight. During the laft century, the capriccj of Vivaldi 
Veracini, and Locatelli, were in high favour. : 

Caprice is applied, in Architefure, to an edifice of a fin-* 
gular tafte, and deviating much from the common rules of 
building. 

CAPRICERVA, in Zcology, one of the fynonyms of 
antilope cervicapra ; which fee. 7 ‘ 

CAPRICKE, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of Efcaut, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diltrict of L’Eclufe. The place contains 3239, and the 
canton 14,049 inhabitants. ‘Theterritory comprehends 12 5 
kiliometres and 8 communes. 

CAPRICORN, the Geat, in Afironomy, a fouthera con- 
ftellation at.d the tenth fign of the zodiac, from which alfo 
the tenth part of the ecliptic takes the fame denomination. 
This was one of the 48 conttellations received from the 
Egyptians by the Greeks. 

The character whereby Capricorn is reprefented in aftro- 
nomical writing, is V5, or 5%. of which the other is an imi- 
tation. ‘The tormer is a kind of refemblance of the crooked 
horns of te goat, and the latter of the animal itfelf, 

As to the figure of this conftellation, the Greeks pretend 
that Pan, in order to avoid the terrible giant Typhon, threw 
himfelf into the Nile, and was changed into this figure; and 
that, in commemoration of this exploit, Jupiter took it up 
intoheaven, Butit is more probable, as Macrobius obferves, 
that the Egyptians marked the portion of the heavens appro« 
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priated to this fga, where the fun begins to afcend towarda 
the north, with the figure of a goat, which is an animal that 
delights in climbing the fides of mountains. 

he ancients accounted Capricorn the tenth fign, and when 
the fun arrived thereat, it made the winter folllice, with re- 
gard to our hemifphere ; but the ftars having advanced a 
whole fign towards the ealt, Capricorn is now rather the ele- 
yenth fign; and it is at the fun’s entry into Sagittary, that 
the folftice happens: though the ancient manner of {peak- 
ing is itll retained. 

‘The {tars in the conftellation. of Capricorn, in Ptolemy’s 
and Tycho’s Catalogue, are 28; in that of Hevelius 29; 
though it is to be obferved, one of thofe m the tail, of the 
fixth magnitude, marked in ‘P'ycho’sbook the twenty-feventh, 
was.loftin Hevelius’s time. Mr. Flamfleed, in the Britannic 
Catalogue, enumerates 51 {tars in this fign. 

It is reprefented on ancient monuments, medals, &c. as 
having the fore-part of a goat, and the hind-part of a fh ; 
which is the form of an egipan ; and fomctimes, fimply, un- 
der the form of.a goat. 

For Dr. Herfchel’s account of the luflre and magnitude of 
the ftars in Capricorn, fee Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixxxvi. p. 199. 
217. vol. Ixxxvil. p. 299. 

Capricorn, tropic of, a leffer circle of the {phere, parallel 
to the equator; pafling through the beginning of Capricorn, 
and determining the winter folitice, or the point of the fun’s 
greatelt fouth declination. See ‘Tropic. 

Capaicorn Jeetle, in Entomology, the trivial Englifh name 
of Cerambyx longimanus, which fee. 

Carricorn-goat, in Zoology. See Capra Capricornus. 

CAPRICORNE, the name given by Buffon, and other 
Trench writers, to Capra capricornus, which fee. 

CAPRICORNUOUS, a variety of the goat, Capra egagrus, 
with fhort horns, that turn forward at the apex, and are an- 
nulated at the fides. See Capra. 

Capricornus exiguus faltatorius of Ray, is the Fabrician 
infest Chry/omela hyo/cyami. _Mordella ovata cerulea nitida, 
tibiis ferrugineis. Linn. Faun. Suec. 5 +0. 

Capricornus niger coruutus, Muf. Petrop. 652, is Ceram- 
byx batus of Linneus. 

Capricornus ruffcus of Petiver, the infec called by mo- 
dern entomologifts Cerambyx edilis. 

CAPRIFICATION, a name given in the iflands of the 
Archipelago to a peculiar method of propagating and ripen- 
ing the fruits of the domettic fig-trees, by means of infects. 
Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. xv. cap. 19. 

M. Tournefort affures us, that this method is ftill pra&tifed 
every year in moft of the Grecian iflands ; and he admired 
the patience of thofe who {pent above two months in carry- 
ing the flies from one fig-tree to another. Caprification is 
formed from caprificus, the wild fig tree, from whofe fruits 
the infects are produced, which are the chicf inftruments of 
caprification. ‘This tree bears three different f{pecies of fruit, 
called /arnites, cratirites, and ornt, which an{wer no other pur- 
pofe but that of facilitating the above operation. ‘The 
Jornites appear in Augult, and contain little worms, hatched” 
from eggs depofited by flies; in OGober and November, 
thefe worms become flies, which pierce the fecond figs called 
cratirites, which do not appear till the end of September: 
thefe figs continue to the month of May following, and 
furnifh a lodgment for the eggs of the fecond clafs of flies. 
In May, the third fpecies of figs, called ori, appear; and 
when they are grown to a certain fize and begin to open at 
the eye, they are pierced by the flies produced by the crati- 
rites, or winter-figs, When the worms bred in thefe {pring 
figs are transformed into flies, which happens in the months of 
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May or July, the peafants gather them, and tranfport them 
to the garden fig-trees. The fuccefs of the caprification 
depends on this circumltance, and therefore they vil their 
wild fig-trees and their garden fig-trees every morning, te 
examine the eye of the fig 5 by which they judze shen the 
flies are about to iflue from the wild figs, and when they 
may be applied fo as to pierce the garden figs. They are 
then cepolted on fuch trees as are fit to receive them, ard 
enter the fruit by the eye, where they lay eggs, the worms 
of which caufe the garden-figs to attain their proper degree 
of bignefs and maturity. ‘The confequence of this operation 
is, that garden fig-trees, which would fearcely yield twenty- 
five pounds of ripe figs, and fit for drying, yicld wo buadred 
and eighty pounds. 

As to the manner whereby the punéture of the flies con- 
tributes to the maturation of the fruit, poflibly it may be by 
lacerating the veflels, and extravafating the nutritious juice 
when they depofit their eggs; with the egg they may alfo 
convey fome liquor which gently ferments with the juice of 
the fig, and fottens its pulp. Even the Provence and Paris 
figs ripen much fooner by wounding their buds with a flraw 
or feather dipped in oil-olive ; plums and pears alfo wounded 
by infects are found to ripen the fooneft, and in thefe the pulp 
about the wound is more exquilite than the refi. Mem, 
Acad. Science. ann. 1705, p. 447, feq. 

Olivier, in ‘* Nouveau Diétionaire d’Hiftoire Naturelle,” 
{peaks of this practice as merely tne effeét of a vulzar error 
fanctioned by its high antiquity, and afferts that, after along 
refidence in the iflands of the Archipelago, he is convinced 
of its futility. Caprification, he obferves, is unknown in 
many countries of the Ealt, has not been adopted in France, 
Italy, or Spain, and has lately been difcontinued in feveral 
iflands of the Archipelago, where it was formerly in ufe, and 
yet, neverthelefs, good iigs are produced in all thefe coun- 
tries. The affiltance of the Cynips, or fig-fly, he alleges, 
cannot be neceflary to render the young germs fertile, huce 
each fig contains near its eye a fufficient number of male 
flowers to impregnate all the female ones within its cavity ; 
and that if it were neceflary, the pollen of the wild fig tree, 
which is fuppofed to be conveycd by the fly to the germs of 
the cultivated kind, could not fecundate, at the fame time, 
thofe which have attained to a contiderable fize, and thofe 
which have but juft, or have not yet appeared, and which do 
not ripen till two months afterwards. In anfwer to the 
latter part of the objeCion, it may, however, be remarked, 
that Tournefort particularly mentions the ftri@ attcntion 
paid by the Greek peafants to the exact time when the orni of 
the wild fhould be placed upon the garden fig-tree, and that 
every part of the crop mutt be fuppofed to have the needful 
fupply at its proper feafon. We may alfo add, that the rea- 
foning employed by Olivier does not at all apply to Tourne- 
fort’s conjeture concerning the proximate caufe of the effe@ 
produced. The proper queftion to be confidered is not 
whether the fig can produce fertile feed without the aid of 
the fly ; of that no well-informed naturali& will entertain a 
doubt; but whether the fruit of the cultivated tree is in- 
creafed in fize, and heightened in flavour, by the operation, 
But ftill it may be afked, why does not the pun@ure made 
by the fly occafion a fimilar extravafation of the nutritious 
juice of the wild fig, or convey to it the fame fermenting 
liquor, and thus improve its native qualities? The fubje&, 
it muft be acknowledged, is attended with difficulties which 
have not yet received a fatisfactory folution. But it furely is 
an unwarrantable degree of fcepticifm, on account of thefe, 
to difcredit the relations of able obfervers, founded on the 
experience of ages. Olivier refers to fome interefting and 
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inflruGive memoirs publifhed by Bernard on this fubjeé, 


which we have not at prefent an opportunity to confalt, 

Carriricarion is alfo applied, m a lefs proper fenfe, to 
the art of propagating the palm-tree. Act. Lrudit, Lipf, 
1721, p. 84. , 

CAPRIFICUS, in Borany, the name of the wild fig- 

ree. 

: CAPRIFOLIA, the third order of the eleventh clafs of 
Juffieu’s natural fyftem. It has the following characters : 
Calyx one-lvafed, fuperior, often calyeled, or braéteated at its 
bale. Corolla generally monopetalous, either regular, or ir- 
regular; in a few inllances polypetalous, petals united by a 
broad bale. Stamens of a definite number, often tive 3 in the 
nionopetalous genera always inferted into the corolla, and 
alternating with its fegments; inthe polypetalous ones fome- 
times placed upon the pittil, alternating with the petals, and 
fometimes fixed to the middle of each petal. Germ interior ; 
flyle generally lingle, fometimes none ; lligma fingle, or rarely 
three. Fruit inferior, either a berry, ora one or many-celled 
capfule; each cell with one or many feeds. Corculum of the 
feed in a large upper cavity of the large, folid perifperm. 
Stem either a fhrub or a tree; rarely herbaceous. Leaves 
in molt, oppofite ; in a few, alternate; {tipules none. 

It is divided into four fe€tions: 1. Calyx calycled, or 
bracteated ; ftyle fingle; corolla monopetalous. Linnea, 
triofteum, ovieda, fymphoricarpos, diervilla, xylotteum, and 
caprifolium. 2. Calyx calycled or bracteated ; ftyle fingle; 
corolla fubpolypetalous. Loranthus, vifeum, rhizophora. 
3. Calyx bracteated; ityle none; {tigmas three; corolla 
monopetalous. Viburnum, hortentia, fambucus. 4. Calyx 
fimple; tlyle fingle; corolla polypetalous. Cornus, he- 
dera. 

CAPRIFOLIACEZ, the third order of the eleventh 
clafs of Ventenat’s natural fyflem, with the fame charaCters, 
divifions, and genera, as the Caprifolia of Juflieu, except that 
Ovieda and Hortenfia are omitied. The plants of this fa- 
mily are generally reckoned aftringent. 

CAPRIFOLIUM, a name given by the old botanifts to 
feveral plants which Liunzus afterwards placed in his genus 
Lonicera. Tournefort confined the term to fuch fpecies as 
have their flowers in heads, with an irregular two-lipped co- 
rolla. Juffieu and Ventenat extend it to all that have flowers 
in heads, or in axillary, fix-flowered whorls, including thofe 
with a corolla nearly regular, the Periclymena of ‘lourne- 
fort. Gertner feems to have comprehended under his Capri- 
folium, the whole Linnean genus Lonicera, having reltored 
the latter name to the Loranthus of Linneus, fome of whofe 
fpecies had been called Lonicera by Plumier and others. 
The name, it may be allowed, was changed by Linnzus 
without fufficient reafon ; but Gertner has in fact only in- 
creafed the confufion, in attempting to remove it. 

CAPRIGLIA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
province of Principato Ultra, 13 miles S. of Benevento. 

CAPRIMA, in Ancient Geography, a {mall town of Afia 
Minor, placed by Diodorus Siculus in Caria. 

CAPRIMULGUS, in Ornithology, a genus of the order 
Passeres, the goatfucker of the Englifh, and engoulevent 
of French authors. ‘The character of the ‘genus contifts in 
having the bill flightly curved, very {mall, fubulate, and de- 

reffed at the bale; mouth extremely large, and fringed at 
the fides with a feries of briftles ; ears ample ; tongue fhort 
and very entire; tail not forked, and containing ten feathers ; 
legs fhort ; middle claw with a broad ferrated edge. Thus 
far we follow Gmelin, but we have,to obferve, that, although 
this definition of the Caprimulgus genus is applicable to mott 
of the {pecies, there are fome with which it will not agree. 
In Caprimulgus grandis and jamaicenfis, for example, the 
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claw of the middle toe is not ferrated, and it iv fufpeded 
there are other fpecies deferibed, on the teltimony of foreign 
authors, that are deflitute of this Gmelinian clara¢ter. 
Gmelin coincides with Latham m confidering the, entire 
figure of the tail as an effential charaéter of the genus, but 
there are Species known that have the tail furcat ‘d, and 
others that contain twelve feathers in the tzil inktead of ten, 
which latter is conlidered by both thofe writers as an effen- 
tial criterion, amonylt others, of the Capnmulgus. genus. 
The fpecies deferibed are 21 in number, 

CarrimunGus grandis, the grand goctfucker of Latham, 
Lhijau, Caprim ulg us a 
GCrapaud volant de Cayenne of Button, 
ditlinguithed by being of a blackith colour, variegated with 
white and yellow , beneath white and black varied; area of 
the eyes yellowilh; legs white. Lath. Ibd.Orn. Bilackith, 
varied with minute brown {pots and ftreaks; middle claw 
not ferrated. Gmelin. 

This gigantic foecies of goatfucker was fuppofed to b 
the largett of its race till the recent difcovery of Caprimulgus 
megacephalis in the Auftralahan regions, and was therefore 
named {pecifically grandis. It is nearly the fize of a final] 
buzzard, meafuring 234 inches in length. The 
is three inches long, is covered nearly to the tip with hairs, 
that completely conceal the noltrils. The plumage is blackifh, 
varied principally with whitifh and cream-coloured {pots and 
marks on the upper parts of the body. The wings are brown 
on the outer edge; {capular feathers chiefly white; quills deep 
brown, flightly barred with white on each fide, and the thafts 
black. ‘The wings reach almott to the end of the tail, which 
lalt is rz inches in length, rounded at the extremity, and of 
a brown colour, with feven or eight narrow dotted bars of 
white. Its legs are brown, and covered nearly to the toes 
with feathers ; middle claw not ferrated. Inhabits Cayenne, 
where it is faid to fecrete itlelf within the hollow of fome 
decayed tree in the day-time, efpecially fuch as ftand near 
the water. Willughby’s figure of the great ibijau is copied 
‘from one given by Marcgrave, that is not very remarkable 
for its accuracy, both a cref and horn being erroneoufly repre- 
fented on its head. ‘There is a {pecimen of this bird in the 
Leverian mufeum. 

Caprimeuxous megacephalis of Latham, Pengoulevent mé- 
Sacéphale of Viellot. A {pecies fuperior in fize to Caprimul- 
gus grandis, lately difcovered in New South Wales. The 
length of this bird is 28 inches. General plumage blackifh 
brown, variegated and ftreaked with yellowifh and dull 
white ; breaft dirty-ferruginous ; beliy pale-ath; wings and 
tail fpotted, and banded alternately with black and whitifh. 
The head and neck appear of a large fize from the abun- 
dance of feathers with which thofe parts are covered. The 
bill remarkably itronger than any other of the goatfucker 
tribe, its colour pale brown, and fringed at the bafe with a 
feries of féathers, much longer than the reft, that fland 
nearly erect, and form a kind of creft. The legs are ycl- 
lowith. 

Carrimutcus Famaicenfis,the Famaica goaifucker. The 
plumage of this {pecies is ferruginons, ftreaked with black : 
wings variegated with white; quill-feathers brown, with 
white {pots; tail barred with black. Lath.‘ Ind. Orn. 
Caprimulgus Famaicenfis, Gmel. Guira querea, Ray, Buffon, 
&e. and Mountain owl of Brown. 

This kind, though inferior in lize to the former f{pecies of 
goatfucker, is a large bird, being about a foot and a half in 
length. Sloane defcribes it in his hiftory of Jamaica, but 
miftakes it for a kind of wood ow!, and Brown has fallen into 
afimilar error. ‘The bill is of a black colour, and much bent 
downwards at the tip, correfponding in this particular ets 
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the lower mandible, which is alfo bent in the fame direétion, 
and clofe exa@tly together when the mouth is fhut ; the nof- 
trils are covered with feathers. The irides are reddifh-yel- 
low, and the eyes are furrounded with a difk of feathers not 
unlike thofe of the owl tribe, and which appear to have de- 
ceived both Sloane and Brown. The upper parts of the 
head, neck, and body are compofed of a mixture of ferru- 
ginous and black, freaked longitudinally ; the wing-coverts 
are partly brown, of a deep calt, and partly ferruginous and 
fufcous varied, and irregularly dotted with blackith, and 
fome of the inner ones with a mixture of white. ‘The quills 
are of a deep black brown, marked on the outer edge with 
eight or nine white fpots. Its tail is feven inches long, 
cinereous, dotted with black, and croffed with feven or eight 
bars of black brown. ‘The legs rather large, feathered to 
the toes, and armed with black claws, the middle one of 
which, as in the former bird, is not ferrated. This fpecies, 
as its name implies, is a native of Jamaica, where it 1s reported 
to he uncommon; it inhabits woods, and feeds principally on 
infects. 

Caprimureus grifeus, grey goatfucker. General colour 
grey ; wings black, with pale grey lines; tail brownifh grey 
with fufcous lines. Gimel. 

A fpecies thirteen inches in length, that inhabits Cayenne : 
the bill is of a brown colour above and yellow beneath ; tail 
five inches in length, and fearcely extending beyond the 
length of the wings when the bird is at reit. Buffon, 
who deferibes this fpecies, calls it ?engaulevent gris. 

Caprimuxous curolinenfis, Carolina goatfucker of Catel- 
by, a kind diftinguithed by having the upper part of the 
plumage waved with grey and blackifh; beneath reddifh- 
grey, with {mall blackifh lines; three exterior tail-feathers 
white on the inner edge. Ind. Orn. Supra lineis tranf- 
verfis angulatis alternis atris ct grifeis varius, fubtus ex rufo 
grifeus lineis nigricantibus longitudinalibus, cauda grifeo 
atro cancellata.’ Gmel. We have adopted Dr. Latham’s 
fpecific character of this bird, in preference to that of Gme- 
lin, as being moft expreflive. ‘The fpecies inhabits Virginia 
and Carolina, and, like the relt of the goatfuckers, appears 
only on the wing-in the evening, or when the fy is obf{cured 
with heavy clouds preceding rain. ‘The North Americans, 
it appears from Brown and other writers, call it the rain-bird, 
jn allufion to the latter circumftance. It is the fhort-winged 
goatfucker of the Arttic Zoology. 

This does not exceed the common European goatfucker 
in point of fize. The billisdufky ; upper parts of the head, 
neck, and body tranf{verfely variegated with zig-zag alter- 
nate lines of dufkky-brown and grey ; the crown has alfo fome 
{pots of the latter colour, and on the wings are both {pots 
and longitudinal yellowith and dufky flreaks.. The fides. of 
the head, and all the under parts, are rufous-grey, marked 
with longitudinal blackifh lines ; from the gape of the mouth 
along the jaw on each fide is a white ftreak ; and beneath 
this are a few yellowith {pots ; quills barred with dufky and 

rey, and {potted on the outer webs with yellow; on the 
inner web of the three firft is a large white fpot. ‘The tail 
is four inches long, ot a grey colour, with dufky bands and 
fines; legs brown, claws black, the middle one ferrated. 
This bird is faid to lay its eggs on the ground, aad ic ap- 
pears they very much refemble thofe of the lapwing. 

Caprimutcus Guianenfis, the Guiana goatfucker. Co- 
Jour tawny, ftreaked and ipotted with rufous; beneath the 
throat a white lunar band. Le montvoyau de la Guiane, et 
Tette-chevre roux de la Guiane of Buffon. 

"This kind, which inhabits Guiana, is nine inches in length. 
The bill is about three quarters of an inch in length, and is 
befet with briftles. The general colour of the plumage ful- 


vous, with an irregular mixture of rufous throughout; on the 
top of the head, and hind part of the neck the ftreaks are 
longitudinal, but on the upper part of the back oblique, as 
well as mixed with {pots of an irregular fhape on the reft of. 
the upper parts. Beneath, the plumage much refembles that 
above, but the fpots or markings are mottly placed in a 
tranfverfe direétion. From the gape arifes a white band, 
which pafles along the jaw and under the throat. The 
quill-feathers are black, the firlt fve or fix marked with a 
white fpot. ‘Tail three inches long, and extending an inch 
beyond the wings when they are clofed. This bird, we are 
informed, is frequently obf{erved to repeat the three fyllables 
mont-voy-auvery diftinGly, when fying abroad at twilight in 
fearch of prey. 

Caprimurcus rufus, the rufous goatficker, Pengoulevent 
roux de Cayenne of Buffon, and Crapaud-volant, ou Tette chevre 
de Cayenne, P1.Enl. The fpecies is diltinguifhed by being 
of a rufous colour, varied with black in longitudinal ftreaks : 
wings, and lower part of the body fafciated with blackith ; 
quill-feathers varied with rufous and black, in alternate 
flripes. 

Somewhat larger than. the foregoing fpecies, being ten 
inches anda half in length. It inhabitsCayenne. The bill 
is of a pale brown colour; the irides'yellow ; and the plum- 
age varied as before obferved, with rufous, black, and a few 
white fpots. ‘The throat is marked tranfverfely with lines ; 
the lower part of the body is alfo lineated, but the lines in- 
creafe in breadth as they pafs backwards, the upper part of 
the belly is blackifh, the lower rufous. The tail is banded 
with black, and exceeds the wings by half an inch. The 
legs are flefh colour. 

Caprimutcus Luropeus, the European goatfucker. The 
colour black, varied with cinercous, fufcous, ferruginous, 
and white;, beneath reddifh-white, with fufcous bands. 
“ Niger, cinereo, fufco, ferrugineo et alba varius, narjum 
tubis obfoletis.” Linn. Fn. Suec.  MoGurnal goat/uckers 
Pennant. 

The Enropean goatfucker, as it is generally call=d, isa na- 
tive of Afia and Africa, as well as Europe. Its lengthis ten 
inches and a half. The plumage is of a deep blackith co- 
lour, beautifully {peckled and drverfificd with {pots of grey, 
ferruginous, and white. The tail is four inches long ; the 
legs thort, rough, or fcaly, and feathered much below the 
knee; the toes connected together on each fide by a flight 
membrane, and the middle claw ferrated. The plumage of 
the male is brighter than in the female, and it is befides known. 
by having an oval white fpot on the inner webs of the three 
exterior quill feathers, and another at the tip of the outer 
feathers of the tail. 

A variety of this fpecies is reported to have been brought 
from China by Sonnerat. This was rather larger, and ree 
colours fomewhat darker, than in our common kind; the 
feathers of the wings were black, marked with yellow {pots,, 
each inclofing a black dot in the centre, and the whole were 
fo difpofed, that, at the firft glance, the wings appeared to be 
marked tranfverfely with feven alternate bands of yellow, and 
the like number of black ones. 

Fern-owl!, churn-hawk, dorr-hawk, and night-jarr are the. 
matt familiar provincial names of this common goatfucker in- 
various parts of England. Latham calls it the European 
goatfucker, this being the only bird of its genus that is found 
in Europe. It commonly arrives in England the latter end 
of May, and remains in the fouthern parts of the ifland till. 
about the end of September. In its paffage from the eaft- 
ward, it vilits Malta, and the fouth of Europe, a month 
fooner than England ; and it is feldom earlier than O&ober 
that it quits France ;, they have been fen in that country tiil, 

November. 
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November, Some French authors affure us, that feveral birds 
of this {pecies have been fhot in the woods of Vofges in the 
middle of winter, but fuch occurrences are very rare. ‘T'he 
{pecies has been recently obferved in Siberia and Kamt- 
fovatki; where it lives not only im forefts but alfo in open 
countries, where it finds rocks, or high banks, for thelter, 
With us it lives in woods, and feeds on infeéts, which it col- 
lets on the wing, in the dufle of the evening and morning, 
like the owl, and remains fecreted, like that no¢turnal bird, 
in the hollow of a tree, or fome dark recefs, during the day- 
time. By chance, however, it has been noticed on the wing 
in the day-time when diflurbed in very gloomy weather. It 
is a great deftroyer of the cockchafer-beetle, many of which, 
with other infeéts, are ufually difcovered in its {lomach on 
diffection. ‘The note of this bird is fingular, refembling the 
noife of a large {pinning- wheel, or as fome liken it to that of 
the letter R frequently repeated, and which itis faid to emit 
only when perched on the branch of a tree, with its head 
hanging down in the dufk of the evening. Befides this, it 
has a fharp fqueak, which is fuppofed to be its call of love, 
as the male is obferved to utter it when in purfuit of the fe- 
male. Its manner of perching is curious, for it almoft con- 
ftantly places itfelf longitudivally wpon the branch, inftead of 
acrofs, like other birds. The goatfucker was accufed by the 
ancients, and many of the elder writers, of fucking the teats 
of goats, and it is from this vulgar prejudice its popular name 
of goatfucker is derived ; this abfurd notion, though counte- 
nanced by Buffon, is juftly exploded by all modern authors. 
The female makes no neft, but lays her eggs upon the bare 
ground, or loofe crags, without any apparent care ; they are 
ufually two in number, of a white colour, and blotched with 
bluifh brown. 

Carrimutcus Virginianus, Virginian goat/ucker. Co- 
Your brown, varied with grey and reddifh; beneath reddifh- 
white, tranfverfely ftreaked; chin with a triangular white 
fpot; area of the eyes and neck above fpotted with 
orange. 

This is {maller than the European goatfucker, its ufual 
length being eight inches, but fhould the mo/chito-hawk of 
Hudfon’s bay, defcribed on the authority of Mr. Hutchins 
by Latham, in his Supplement, prove to be the fame bird as 
is generally fufpected, it fometimes attains to the length of 
nine inches and a half. All the upper parts of the body are 
of a dull brown, tranfverfely variegated and blended with 
rufous brown, and an intermixture of afh-colour, with a flight 
proportion of grey on the wings; on the chin isa white tri- 
angular fpot, mottled with orange at the under part. The 
quills are dufky, the firft five marked with a white {pot about 
the middle ; tail marked fimilar, the two outer feathers with 
a {pot of white near the extremity ; legs flefh-colour, middle 
elaw ferrated. ; 

During the fummer, this bird inhabits Virginia, where it 
fir arrives about the middle of April, and frequents the 
mountainous parts, but will frequently approach the houfes 
in the evening, when it commonly fettles on a rail or poft, 
and cries for feveral times together very loud, fomewhat like 
the word whiperiwhip, or whip-poor-will, pronouncing the 
firft and laft fyllables loudeft. ‘lhe noife of this bird, which 
is both loud and difagreeable, continues oftentimes the whole 
night, and it not unfrequently happens that four or five-birds 
of the fame fpecies keep in company, and cry in concert to- 
gether. They fubfift chiefly on infets. The eggs are of a 
greenifh colour, with dufky {pots and ftreaks. Kalm fpeaks 
of the flefh of this bird as an article of food. 

Linnzus appears to have confidered this as a variety of the 
eommon or European goatfucker, Caprimulgus Europaus 8. 


Both Catefby and Buffon call it lentil in allufion to 


its note; it is the long-winged poatlucker of the Artic 
Zoology, and Virginia goatfucker of Latham. 

Carrimutcus vittatus, flriped goetfucker, and lengoule- 
went a bandes noires of Viellot. A new {pecies recently dif. 
covered in New Holland, where the Englith fettlers call it 
the mofquito hawk. This bird is about nine or ten inches 
in length; the upper part of the head and neck are black, 
with a ftripe of the fame colour paffing, in the form of a 
crefcent, behind the eyes, The black ftripe on the upper 
part of the neck defcends on each fide to about the middle, 
where it divides into two diltinét branches. ‘Thofe parts of 
the head where the black does not appear is of a pale carna- 
tion or fiefh colour. ‘I'he upper portion of the neck, with 
the body beneath, are of a fomewhat fimilar colour, but more 
inclining to ferruginous. Under the eyes, fides of the neck, 
and upper part of the wings are marked with {pots and ver- 
micular lines; back and wing-coverts obfcure blue, {peckled 
with black ; quills blackith, {potted and edged with ruft-co- 
louy; tail-feathers dark brown fpotted with ferruginous, and 
flightly forked; bill large, and of a black colour ; degs red- 
dith fiefly colour. 

Carrimutcus albticollis, white-throated goatfucker of 
Latham. ‘The plumage is rafous brown, varied with white 
and blackifh ftreaks ; beneath brownifh with black lines; a 
triangular white fpot on the throat; tail fomewhat cu- 
neated. 

Length ten inches and a quarter; bill brown with the tip 
black, and the noftrils rather prominent 5 head ftreaked with 
black, upper parts of the body the fame, but more obfcure ; 
the f{capulars, and moft of the outer wing coverts have a 
black band near the end, and the tips yellowith buff-colour ; 
leffer quills {potted with rufous cream-colour on the outer 
web, the greater dufky black, and croffed about the middle 
with a white bar; tail fomewhat wedge-formed, the third 
feather white, fecond white within and black without, the 
outermoft with a white fpot near the bafe; legs brown ; 
middle toe very long, and greatly ferrated. Decferibed by 
Dr. Latham, from a fpecimen in the colleétion of general 
Davies, that is fuppofed to have come from Cayenne. 

Caprimuucus /emitorquatus, white-collared goatfucker of 
Latham, is defcribed on the authority of Buffon, who calls it 
le petit engoulevent de Cayenne ; Gmelin calls it femitorquatus. 
This bird is blackifh, varied with rufous and grey, with 2 
white Junule on the Iower part of the collar. Length eight 
inches, and inhabits Cayenne. 

Carrimutcus Brafilianus, Brafilian goatfucker. Plum- 
age yellowifh black, varied with white fpecks; beneath va-- 
ried with black and white; area of the eye yellowifh 
white. 

Size of a fwallow. Bill and eyes blackifh; wings and 
tail even ; legs white, the middle claw ferrated at the outer 
edge; tailexpanfile. ‘This, as the name implies, inhabits 
Brazil. 

Caprimutcus acutus, fharp-tailed goatfucker, and Pen- 
goulevent acutipenne de la Guyane of Buffon. 

This kind 13 readily diftinguifhed by the pointed tips of 
the tail-feathers from: the reft of the fpecies in the fame 
tribe ; the plumage is blackith, fafciated above with grey, 
and beneath with rufous ; head and collar reddifh brown. It 
inhabits Guiana, and is about feven inches and a half in length. 
The fhafts of all the tail-feathers are bare of webs at the 
tips; bill and legs black. 

Carrimutcus Cayennenfis, €ayenne, or white-necked 
goatfucker. Plumage rufous and grey, varied with black 
undulated lines; throat and ftripe on the wing white; - 
temples rufous, with five black ftreaks. Caprimulgus cayanusy 
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Defcribed on the authority of Buffon, who calls it /’en- 
goulevent de Cayenne, as being feven inches and a half in 
length. . Bill black, irides yellow; head and neck tinged 
with rufous; lower part of the belly {potted with black ; 
two middle feathers of the tail grey, crofled with five or fix 
blackifh bands; the reft black, bordered with white; legs 
yellow brown. This bird inhabits Cayenne, where it is found 
in the plantations, and when on the wing is faid to utter a 
weak cry, which has been compared to that of the toad, and 
it has alfo another note that fomewhat refembles the barking 
of adog. It is not a timorous bird by any means, neither is 
it a rare {pecies. 

Caprimutcus Americanus, American goatfucker, dittin- 
guifhed {pecilically, according to Gmelin, by having the 
nottrils very prominent and cylindrical. The plumage is 
variegated with black, grey, and ob{cure brown. 

This is a Linnean fpecies, Caprimulgus Americanus of that 
naturalilt, Ray calls it the fmall wood-owl, as does hkewife 
Sloane, in his Hiltory of Jamaica; it is Pengoulevent a lunettes, 
ou le haleur of Buffon, and other French authors. ‘This bird 
is feven inches in lengths; the bill black, and befet with 
briftles; the noftrils projeGing about one-eighth of an 
inch; legs and claws grey. Like the reft of its tribe, this 
kind feeds on infects. It is found in various parts of Ame- 
rica. 

Carprimutcus Nove Hollandiz, crefled goatfucker of 
Phillips’ Voyage to Botany bay. This is of a brown colour, 
clouded with black and whitifh, and whitifh beneath; neck 
and breaft with dufky bands; creft on the front ereét and 
fetaceous. 

Inhabits New Holland, and is rather fmaller than the 
European goatfucker. The length is nine inches and a half, 
Its bill is black ; gape wide, and yellowifh within; behind 
the bafe of the upper mandible arifes a creft of twelve briftles, 
which are thinly bearded at the fides; quill-feathers brown, 
the five or fix exterior ones with whitifh {pots on the outer 
fide; tail rounded, fufcous, with twelve whitifh bands clouded 
with blackifh ; legs rather long and yellow. : 

CapraimuLGus Afiaticus, Afiatic goatfucker, or Bombay 
goaifucker of Latham. Plumage pale-afh, clouded with 
black and ferruginons; brealt banded with cinereous ; 
crown with a blackifh flreak, and a pale fpot on the jaws 
and chin. 

This fpecies was firft defcribed by Dr. Latham, from a 
{pecimen in the poffeffion of fir Jofeph Banks, in the Sup- 
plement to his Synopfis of Birds. It is, he fays, the fize of 
the Virginia goatfucker: length eight inches and a half. 
Bill dufky ; general colour of the plumage not unlike that 
of the Siberian owl, being a beautiful mixture of pale afh 
colour, mottled with dufky down the middle of the crown ; 
on each fide of the under jaw is a pale ftreak ; and on the 
throat a whitifh fpot; the breaft croffed with numerous ci- 
nereous bars; between the legs pale rufous; the quills are 
dufky, barred with rufous; the firft fhorteft; four of the 
greater quills have a {pot of white on the inner web; the 
tail marked the fame, but the two middle tail-feathers 
are likewife mottled, as the back; the two outer ones 
on each fide have the ends white for about an inch, but the 
white extends higher up on the outer webs; the middle 
toe is greatly pectinated. Inhabits Bombay. Lath. Suppl. 

It feems this bird has been alfo difcovered in Africa by 
le Vaillaint, who names it /’engoulevent muficien, in compliment 
to its note, which he obfervesis both piercing and melodious, 
contrary to what has been advanced by an Englifh writer 
(Dr. Latham), who affirms that its noife is horrible. 
It has the fame manners of life as the European goatfucker. 

Caprimutcus IJndicus, Indian goat/fucker. Colour pale 
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afh, tranfverfely lineated with black; checks, breaft, and 
wings {potted with ferruginous; tail-feathers bluifh, faf- 
ciated with black, the exterior one varied with ferruginous 
and black. 

Latham defcribes this fpecies, in his Supplement of Birds, 
as a native of India, on the authority of lady Impey, without 
mentioning its fize. Anofher account is given of it by 
Viellot, a French naturalilt, under the name of engoulevent 
cendré, rayé de noir, but which isa literal French tranflation of 
the following defcription. * Crown and back whitith afh-co- 
lour, elegantly marked with minute dufly lines; cheeks, 
breaft, wing-coverts, and fecondaries beautifully marked in 
the fame manner with lines and large {pots of ruft; prime 
quills dufky ; middle feathers of the tail light ath, croffed 
with a few black bars; outermoft feathers rutty and 
black,?? 

Carrimuicus torquatus, gold-csllared goatfucker. This 
isan inhabitant of Bratil, and is about the fize of the common 
lark. The plumage is cinereous-brown, varied with whitith 
and dull yellowifh {pots ; oa the hind head a golden ring; 
two middle tail-feathers longeft. 

Though the body of this bird is fearcely larger than a 
lark, its length of wings and tzilis confiderable. The upper 
mandible of the bill is hooked, and befet at the bafe with ten 
or twelve thick briftles; eyes black, head large, flat, and 
broad. The two middle tail-feathers are eight inches in 
length, but the reft are fhorter; legs dufky, with black 
claws, the middle one of which is ferrated. This is called 
by Briflon Teite-chevre du Brefil; and Le petit engoules 
vent tacheté de Cayenne by Viellot. 

Caraimutcus /ongipennis, Leona goaifuchker of Shaw, 
Nat. Mife. A native of Sierra Leona. Size of a flarling. 
The plumage is grey, variegated; wings fpotted with 
rufous and black ; on each fhoulder a long naked-fhafted 
feather. 

Viellot defcribes this curious bird under the title of Pen. 
goulevent de Léone, after Dr. Latham, who very lately pub- 
lithed an account of it, in which he names it Caprimulgus 
macrodipterous. ‘The French author, Viellot, gives it as a 
new {pecies, on the authority of Latham; from which we 
may prefume he was either not aware of its having been pres 
vioufly defcribed by Dr. Shaw, as above mentioned, or did 
not think proper to acknowledge the circumftance. 

CAPRIOLES, derived from capreo/us, a diminutive of 
capra, goat, in Horfemanfbip, are leaps which a horfe makes 
in one and the fame place, without advancing forwards; and 
that in fuch manner that when he is in the air, at the height 
of his leap, he yerks or {trikes out with his hind-legs as near 
and even together, and as far out as he can flretch them ; 
in which aétion, he clacks, or makes a noife with them. 

The capriole is the moft violent of all the high-rafed airs : 
there are feveral kinds of caprioles ; as a right capriole, back 
capriole, fide capriole, broken capriole, the open capriole, &c. 

‘Yo make this air perfeGt, the horfe fhould raife his fore 
parts and his hinder to an equal height ; and when he ftrikes 
out behind, his croupe fhould be on a level with his withers. 
In rifing, and in coming down, his head and mouth fhould 
be quite iteady and firm ; and he fhould prefent his fore -head 
quite ftrait : when he rifes, his fore-legs fhould be bent under 
him a good deal, and equally. When he ftrikes out with 
his hinder legs, he ought to do it nervoufly, and with all -his 
force ; and his two feet fhould be even, of an equal height, 
and their aétion the fame: laftly, the horfe fhould, at every 
leap, fall a foot and a half, or the fpace of two feet diftant 
from the {pot from which he rofe. In order to make ca- 
prioles, it is not abfolutely neceflary that a horfe fhould pals 
through curvets and dalotades ; becaule fome horfes are natu- 
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rally more light and active in their loins than ftrong, and 
which are brought to leap with more difficulty, than to the 
other airs in which their (lrength mult be much more united, 
and their difpofition attended to; but neverthelefs it is cer- 
tain, that if the horfe is brought to rife by degrees, and is 
worked in the intermediate airs, before he undertakes the ca- 
prioles, be will not weaken and {train himfelf fo much, and 
will be fooner confirmed in his leffons, than one which begins 
at once with the caprioles. ‘Vhe motrous of a horle, when 
he makes a perfect capriole, have an effect directly oppofite 
to that of pefades and curvets. ‘Thefe two airs are proper 
to affure the head of the horfe, and to make it light, and 
this by fo much the more as the principal action depends 
upon the hauuches, and a moderate appuy of the mouth 5 
but caprioles are apt to give too great an appuy, becaufe 
the horfe, when he makes the ftrougeft ation of his air, 
that is, when he {trikes out as he is coming to the ground, 
is entirely fupported by the hand; therefore, before he is 
put to leap, he ought’ to have a perfeét appuy, and his 
fhoulders fhould at leatt be fuppied and lightened, by having 
made pefades ; and he fhould be without fear, anger, or any 
kind of uneafinels, becaufe, by leaping, he acquires a know- 
ledge of his own ftrength and power, and he may apply it 
to bad purpoles, to free himfelf from obedience, and to in- 
dulje bis caprice and ill humour. Some horfes have a dif- 
ofition to this air, and fufficient flrength to go through 
it; but their mouths are fo delicate, fenlible, and averfe 
from the hand, that you cannot fupport them without 
hindering them from advancing : hence it follows, that their 
action before is cold and flow, and never fufficiently high, 
and they cannot be carried forward when they raife their 
eroupe, and ftrike out; and it is impoffible to keep them 
firm as they come down. ‘To remedy this, begin their 
leffon upon the trot, and prefs them in it fo fmartly, as to 
make them often go into the gallop; obferve a medium, in 
order to fave their itrength and vigour, that they may fur- 
nifh as many leaps as are requifite to the perfection of the air. 
Purfue the fame courfe with a horfe that is too ftrong, and 
who retains and avails himfelf of the ftrength of his back, fo 
as not to make his leaps freely and readily ; by this means 
you will abate his fuperflvous vigour, which ferves only to 
difunite and make him troublefome. It is ufual to fupplea 
horfe that is light in the hand by means of the trot, before 
you teach him to leap; but a contrary method mutt be ob- 
ferved with thofe which are heavy and clumfy, or that pull 
upon the hand. Gallop and trot them; and this exercife 
will take away all fear of the aids and corrections, and the 
following day they will prefent themfelves more freely and 
willingly. Inttead of trying to correct the horfe, which 
pulls upon the hand, compel him to make fome caprioles 
with his face to the wall, and keep him up to it clofer, or 
farther off, as you find him heavy, or endeavouring to force 
the hand; and by this method you will conttrain him to 
fhorten his leaps, and to be more attentive to his bufinefs. 
If he abandons himfelf, or bears too hard upon the hand, 
hold him firm at the end of his leap, and in the inftant when 
his feet are coming to the ground, yield your hand immedi- 
ately tohim, and he will abandon himfelf much lefs upon 
the bit. If he retains himfelf, and hangs back, eafing your 
hand to him will not alone be fufficient ; but to make him 
advance, you mutt puth him to his bit, by aiding him brifk. 
ly, and in time, with your legs. 
_ To drefs a horfe to the caprioles, the pillars may be em- 
ployed, or they may be difpenfed with. When the pillars 
are ufed, tie him to them, make him keep up to bis bit pro- 
perly, or what is called “ fill up the cords,”? and endeavour, 
by little and little, to make him rife before, taking care to 
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make him bend his knees, and gather up his legs, as much 
as you poffibly can, For this purpofe, ufe your {witch 
briflkly ; for if you can teach him to bend bis legs well, his 
manege will be much more beautiful, and he will be much 
lighter in the hand, When the fore-part has been thus 
gained, put him in the pillars again; fhortening the cords, 
in order to make him raife his croupe from the yround, and 
yerk out equally, and, at the fame time, with both his hinder 
legs, which he mult be taught to do, by attacking and 
{triking him upon the croupe with the {witch or chambriere. 
When he is able to rife before and lath out behind, let him 
he taught to unite thefe two times, and perform them to- 
gether. Let him then be mounted, and always in the 
pillars; and let the rider fupport him in the hand, and put 
him to make one or two leaps, without leaning upon the 
cords of the cavefon, in order that he may learn to takea jult 
appuy, and to feel it. As foon as he begins to know and 
obey the hand, he fhould be aided gently with the calves of 
the legs, fhould be fupported, and you fhould “ pinch”? him 
delicately and fincly with both fpurs. If he anfwers once 
or twice to thefe aids, without lofing his temper, or being 
angry, you will have great reafon to expect that he will 
foon furnith his leaps equally and juftly, with refpe& to the 
hand and heel. When he has been fo far advanced by means 
of the pillars, walk him ilrait forward a certain fpace ; and 
it he does not offer to rife of himfelf, try to make him. -If 
he himfelf takes the right time, feize the moment, avail 
yourfelf of it, and let him make two, three, or four capri- 
oles, or one or two, as you may judge it neceflary. By 
letting him thus walk calmly and quietly, in a fhort time he 
will, of himfelf, begin to make caprioles {trait forward ; but 
in cafe he fhould difcover any figns of refiftance to the hand 
or heel, or the other aids, recourfe fhould be had immedi- 
ately to the cavefon and pillars. The method, now def- 
cribed, of adjufting and drefling a horfe for caprioles, by 
means of the pillars, is very dangerous in itfelf, aud capabie 
of {poiling and making a horfe become defperate and ungo- 
vernable, unlefs it be practifed by perfons of confummate flill 

and experience. 
fr. Berenger prefers the following method, which, though 
more difficult and painful to the horfe, is better and more 
fure. Having well exerciled the horfe in * pefades,” walk 
him itrait forward, keeping him “ together,’’? and fupport- 
ing him fo as to hold and keep him in the hand, but not fo 
as to {top him entirely. After this, ftrike him gently with 
the end of the fwitch upon his croupe and buttocks, and 
continue to do it till he lifts up his croupe and kicks. 
Then -carefs him, and let him walk fome fleps, and chen 
attack him again, not minding to make him rife before, nor 
hindering him from it, if he offers fo to do. Remember to 
encourage and coax him every time that he anfwers to the 
aids, and obeys. When he is thus acquainted with the aid 
of the fwitch, let him make pefades of a moderate heizit, 
{trait forward, and at the fecond or third, attack him beliind 
with your fwitch, to make him lath out. If he obeys, make 
him rife ‘ before”? again in the minute that his hinder legs 
come to the ground, in order to make him furnifh two or 
three pefades, to work his haunches. After this, coax and 
carefs him without letting him ftir from the place, if his 
appvy be firm and good; and in cafe it is hard, make him 
go backwards, or if it is light and juft, let him advance 
quietly and flowly. To enable him to make his leaps jutt, 
and to know the exact time of making them, no attention 
fhould be given to the numter of pefades he makes before 
or after his leap, but at the moment when you feel him pre- 
pared, and whillt he'is in the pefade, aid him brifkly behind; 
letting him, in the beginning, not rife fo high ‘ before,” 
when 
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when you intend he fhoyld yerk out behind, as he would, 
were he only to make a pefade, that fo his croupe may be 
more at liberty, and he may yerk out with greater eafe. In 
proportion as his croupe becomes light and active, you may 
raife his fore-part higher and higher, and fupport it while 
in the air, till he makes his leaps true, and in juft propor- 
tion. When thefe leffons have been fufficiently pradtifed, 
you may retrench by degrees the number of the pefades, 
which feparated and divided the leaps. You may now de- 
mandofhimtwoleapstogether ; and from thefe you may come, 
with patience and difcretion, to three, or from three to four 
leaps ; and, laftly, to as many as he can furnifh in the fame 
air and with equal ftrength. Remember always to make 
him finifh upon his haunches ; and this is the only fure way 
of preventing all the diforders:a horfe may be guilty of from 
impatience and fear. Some horfes will leap very high, and 
with great agility ftrait forwards, which, when put to leap 
upon the voltes, ufually lofe their natural grace and beauty, 
for want of ftrength and not being equal to the lafh, in which 
all their motions are forced and conttrained. If a horfe has 
a firm appuy and ftrength fufficient to furnifh this air upon 
the voltes, begin by making him know the fpace and round- 
nefs of the volte to each hand; Iet him walk round it ina 
flow and diftin& pace, keeping his croupe very much 
prefled and confined upon the line of the volte, which ought 
to be much larger tor this air than for ‘* croupades’”” and 
«* balotades.’? When this is done, make him rife, and let 
him make one or two caprioles, followed by as many pe- 
fades ; then walk him two or three iteps upon the fame line; 
then raife him again, fupporting him more and more, and 
keeping him even upon the line of the volte, fo that it may 
be exaétly round, and confining his croupe with your out- 
ward leg. If this leffon be given with judgment, your horfe 
will foon make all the ‘* voltes’? in the fame air; and to 
make him furnifh a fecond, as foon as he has clofed and 
finifhed the firft, raife him again, and without letting him 
ftop, get from him as many leaps as you can, working him 
always upon the volte, in which he walks and leaps alter- 
nately, till he clofes and ends it with the fame vigour and 
refolution as he did the firft. Aid always with the outward 
rein, cither upon the voltes, or when you leap {trait forward, 
you will narrow and confine the fore-parts, and enlarge the 
hinder parts, by which means the croupe will not be prefied, 
but free and unconttramed. See Curvets and Vottes. 
The fureft way to fucceed, when you undertake to dreis a 
horfe to caprioles, is to arm yourtelf with an invincible pa- 
tience, and to prefer for this purpofe fuch horfes as have a 
difpolition, are active, light, and have. a-clean finewy 
ftrength, to fuch as are endowed with greater ftrength and 
force; for thefe lalt never leap regularly, and are fit for 
nothing but to break their riders’ backs, and make them 
fpit blocd, by their irregular, violent, and unexpected 
motions. Berenger’s Hilt. and Art cf Horfemanfhip, vol. ii. 
ch. 20. 

CAPRISCUS, in Ichthyology, a fpecies of Baristes, 
that inhabits the Indian, Mediterranean, and American feas. 
Tt is fpecifically diftinguifhed by having the corfal ray fer- 
rated in tront; ventral fingle and low; tail rounded ; fnout 
forewhat cbtufe. Gronov. 

This is eaprifens of Artedi and others, caper of Renard, 
and poupou-noble of Renard. It is an interelting {pecies, 
anc has-the body variegated with many colours. 

Carr:scus, is alfo the name given by Klein to Baristes 
Mowoceros, which fee. 

CAPRONE, in Geography, one of the Greek iflands 
NW of Stanchio, larger than Capra, and near it. See 


Cerra. 
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CAPRONEZA, a {mall town of Hungary, in Sclato. 


nia; 12 miles from the Save. 

CAPROTINA, in Mythology, a name given to Juno by 
the Romans, in commemoration of a fingular event recorded 
in the Saturnalia of Macrobius, l. i. c. 12. After the Gauls 
had quitted Rome, the neighbouring people took the ad- 
vantage of their departure, avd of the exhaufted flate of the 
republic, and befieged the city under the condu& of Lucius, 
dictator of the Fidenates. ‘hey demanded of the Romans 
the furrender of their wives and daughters. The flaves, in 
conformity to the counfel of one of them, named Philotis, 
aflumed the habits of their miitrefles, and prefented them- 
felves to the enemy ; who, conceiving them to be the Ro- 
man females whom they bad demanded, diftributed them 
through their camp. Under the pretence of cclebrating a 
feait, they induced the officers and foldiers to drink freely ; 
and when they were all afleep they gave a fignal to the city 
by means of a wild fig, called in Latin “ caprifieus.” The 
Komans rufhed fuddenly upon their enemies, filled their 
camp with carnage, and gave liberty to their flaves, together 
with a fum of money at their marriage. They inftituted 
alfo a feait to Juno, who in reference to the wild fig, was 
furnamed_ * Caprotina.’”? “Uhe day on which Rome was 
thus delivered, and which was the nones of July, was called 
the ‘ Caprotine’”’ nones. This fingular vi€tory is mentioned 
by Plutarch and Arnobius. 

CAPROTINIA, feafls of Juno Caprotina, which were 
celebrated on the gth of July, in favour of the female flaves. 
During this folemnity they ran about beating themfelves 
with their fills and with rods. None but women affilted in 
the facrifices offered at this feaft. 

CAPRUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Affyria, 
which, as well as the Gorgus, are iuppofed to have flowed 
between the two cities of Nineveh and Seleucia. Thefe two 
rivers are now called, as fome have fuppoted, the Great 
Zab and Little Zab. Thevenot calls thefe rivers Zarb. but 
ipeaks only of one, which he faw fall into the Tigris: he 
cails it a large river, making it half as broad as the Tigris, 
and obferves, that it is very rap'd, that its water is whitith, 
and very cold ; which he would feemingly account for by its 
falling from the mountains of Curdeftan, and being merely 
{now-water. 

CAPSA, or Carss, now Gafsa, one of the ftreng cities 
of Jugurtha, in Africa, concerning the fituation of which 
authors are difagreed. Ptolemy places one Capfa in the 
ancient Bizacium, upon a {mall mver which falls into the 
gulf which is formed by the river Triton at its mouth ; and 
the Itinerary of Antonine marks it between T'clepte and 
‘Tacapeé, fo that this Capfa was north of that which Salluit 
mentions... The latter Capfa of Salluit and of Ptolemy is 
placed in Numidia, amidit the delerts, and its foundation is 
afcribed to Hercules the Libyan. It was taken by Marius, 
according to the relation of Florus; and Orofius fays, that 
it was full of royal treafures. ‘his city was deftroyed in 
the war of Cefar again{t Scipio. Dr. Shaw (Trav. p. 124.) 
places.Capfa or Gafsa 12 leagues to the S.E. by E. of Fer- 
reanah (the ancient Telepte) ; and he infers from fome im- 
perfeét infcriptions that preferve the ancient name of 
the city, as well as that of ‘ Jugis Aqua,” particularly 
defcribed by Salluft, and appropriated to Capfa, that 
the Capfa of Salluft and Ptolemy were the fame; 
though Bochart and Cellarius have {uppofed the contrary, 
This Capfa was formerly encircled by ttrong walls, towers, 
and baitions; but it was taken and demolifhed by Occuba, 
a famous Arab general. ‘The walls of the citadel are ftill 
remaining, as monuments of its ancient glory and ftrength, 
24fathoms in height and 5 thick, built of large fquare ftones, 

which 
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which have*now acquired the folidity and firmnefa of a rock. 
"The walls of the town were rebuilt by the inhabitants fince 
their firll demolition ; but were afterwards deilroyed by 
Jacob Alminzor, who lent a governor and troops into the 
provinee. In Marmol’s time Capfa was very populous, 
abounding with flately mofques and other themilaniee 0! 
fuperb and regular workmanfhip ; but it is now occupied 
by an indigent people, fleeced and oppreffed by the Tunefe 
government, It is built on a rifing pround, and near it are 

lantations of palms, olives, piftachios, and other fruic trees, 
be ond which, occupying a fmall extent, is an interchange 
aily of barren hills and valleys. The water which refrethes 
thefe plantations arifes from two fountains; the one within 
the citadel, the other in the centre of the city. The latter, 
fuppofed by Dr. Shaw to have been the “ Jugis Aqua” of 
Sallutt, (Bell. Jogurth. § 94.), and the “ ‘Tarmid” of 
Edrifi, (Geog. Nub. p. 86.) was formerly covered with a 
cupola. It is ftill walled round, and difcharges itfelf into a 
large bafon, defigned originally for a bath. This fountain 
and the other unite before they leave the city, and forma 
pretty large brook, which, from the quantity of the water, 
and the rapidity of the flream, might continue its courfe to 
a great dillance, were it not conttantly employed and im- 
bibed in the ufes above-mentioned. ‘The climate and inha- 
bitants of Capfa are unhealthy. Both men and women 
drefs handfomely, except their feet, which they cover with 
coarfe fhoes of bunghng workmanfhip, and made of the 
rough fkins of wild beafts, equally inconvenient and unbe- 
coming. The authors of the Modern Univerfal Hittory, 
(vol. xiv. p. 281, 8vo.) fay, that its moft probable fituation 
is in N. lat. 33° 15’. and E. long. 9° 3', go leagues from 
Teufera. 

Carsa, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, in 
Romania, 

CAPSARIUS, from cap/a, fatchel, in Antiquity, a fervant 
who attended the Roman youth to fchool, carrying a fat- 
chel with their books in it, fometimes a!fo called didrarius. 

Carsarius was alfo an attendant at the baths, who took 
charge of the veftments of thofe by whom they were fre- 
quented. The Capfarii, it fhould feem, at leaft in the latter 
days of the empire, had an officer particularly placed over 
them for the fummary adminiftration of juftice. Dig. lib. i. 
tit. 15. § 3. Adverfus capfarios quoque, qui mercede fer- 
vanda in balneis veftimenta fufcipiunt, judex eft conflitutus : 
ut fi quid in fervandis veftimentis fraudulenter admiferint, ipfe 
‘cognofcat. 

- Caprsarius, from capfa, chef, among the Roman Bankers, 
was he who had the care of the money cheft, or coffer. 

CAPSCHAC, or Kirscuak, in Geography, a confider- 
able country of Tartary, which extends to Europe and A fia, 
between the Jaick and the Nieper. It is the country from 
~which the Coffacks fprung. It abounds in grain and cattle ; 
and is f{ubje& to a khan and feveral other princes. ‘The 
people are warriors. Jts capital is Sear. 
~ ‘CAPSELLA, in Botany, atiame given by Czfalpinus to 
thlafpi ‘burfa paftoris of Linneus, propofed by Juffieu, and 
received by Ventenat as a diftinét genus, becaufe it differs 
from the other fpecies of thlafpi, in having a triangular, or 
rather inverfely heart-fhaped, filicle without a border. 

CAPSICUM, Guinea pepper, (doubtful whether derived 
from xan, to bite, on account of the biting heat of the feed 
and pericarp, or from cap/a, a chef, alluding to the form and 
ftruéture of the pericarp.) Linn. Gen. 252. Schreb. 338. 
Willd. 384. ' Tourn. Inft. -p. 152. Pl. 66. “Gert. 773. 
‘Lam. Iiluft. 326. Juff. 126. Vent. ii. 374. (Pimento. 
Encyc. and Nouv. Dé.) Clafs and order, pentandria mo- 
nogynia. Nat. Ord. Luri’e, Linn. Solanea, Jufl. Vent. 
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Gen, Ch. Cal, perianth one leafed, five-cleft, or five. 


toothed, ere, permanent. Cor. monopeialous, wheel 
flaped; tube very fhort; border five-cleft, {preading, 
plaited ; fegmentsa broad, Stam. five awl-thaped, very {mall ; 
anthers oblong, converging. /'/f. germ egg-fhaped ; flyle 
thread-dthaped, longer than the flamens; fligma obtufe. 
Peric. a dry berry, of different fhapes, two or three-celled, 
hollow, coloured ; receptacles adhering to the partition, dry. 
Seeds numerous, kidney-fhaped, comprefled, 

El. Ch. Corollawheel-fhaped. Berry dry. Seeds com- 
— Nearly allied to folanum, but dflers from it in 
raving a dry, not pulpy pericarp, in the pungent, burning 
tafle of its feeds ; and in its general habit, which is fo much 
alike in all the {pecies, that it is not ealy to give them de- 
cilive panic charatters. The great variety that is found 
inthe form and colour of the fruit increales the difficulty, 
and makes it almolt impoffible to determine, im many cafes, 
which are the diflinét {pecies, and which are only varieties. 
Linneus, iv his Species Plantarum, acknowledged only two 
{pecies, one annual, the other fhrubby, with a variety diftin- 
guifhed by its f{mall, red, conical fruit. This variety he 
made a diltinét {pecies in his firft Mantifla and Syftema Na- 
ture, and added another with a fomewhat fhrabby, quad- 
rangular ftem. The old botanifts mention many kinds, 
Miller has ten {pecies, befides varieties; but feveral of his 
{pecies are now efteemed only varieties. Six of them are 
herbaceous ard annual ; at leaft, as he found by experience, 
they are fuch in our ftoves, their ftems decaying feon after 
the fruit is ripe: “but it may be doubted whether fome that 
are perenmal in their native climates, may not become an- 
nual under our artificial treatment. In the enumeration 
of f{pecies, we fhall take a Marck and Poiret for our 
guides. 

Sp. t. C. annuum, Linn. Sp. Pl. Gert. tab. 132. 
Woodville Med. Bot. tab. 144. (Piper Indicum vulpatif. 
fimum, Bauh. Pin. 102.  Valhta-capo-Molago, Rhecd. 
Mal. it. tab.35.) “* Stem herbaceous; peduncles folitary ; 
fruit oblong.”? Root fibrous. Stem ene to four or five feet 
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high, nearly fimple, round, a little ftriated, {mooth. Leaves 


egg-fhaped, acuminate, entire, petioled, placed in no regular 
order ; petioles long, flexible, gencrally {mooth, but fome- 
times, as well as the ftem, a little pubefcent. F/oqwers white, 
lateral; peduncles long. Fruit {mooth and fhining, very 
variable in its form and colour; in fome inftances long, 
flvaight, acute; in others fhort, thick, obtufe, and Been 
emarginate at its fummit: in fome red; in others yellow.; 
and fometimes both colours on the fame plant ; in fome, ac- 
cording to Miller, upright ; in others pendant, which has 
induced us to omit the word pendant, inferted by La Marck 
in the fpecific charaéter, although thofe plants in Miller’s 
pofleflion, which had upright fruit, may poflibly belong to 
one of the following {pecies. A native of the Ealt and 
Weft Indies. 2.C. frute/cens, Linn. Sp. Pl. Lam. lil. tab. 
116. fig. 2. (C. brafilianum, Clus. Exot. 340. fg. 2. C. 
indicum, Rumph. Amb. tab. 38. jg. 3. C. filiqua olive- 
formi, Tourn. Inft. 153.) * Stem fhrubby ; leaves lanceo- 
late; fruit oblong, folitary, rather ere@.” Stem a little 
rough, nearly round, and like the other parts of the plants, 
a little pubefcent ; branches numerous, ftiff, angular. Leaves 
alternate, or two together, or oppofite to the young branches, 
lanceolate-egg-fhaped, or acuminate, with yellowifh nerves 
underneath, on fhort petioles. Flowers {mall, white, or 
yellowith, placed a little above the axils of the leaves ; pe- 
duncle long, almoft ftraight, thread-fhaped, thickened at the 
top when the fruit ripens, as in all the other {pecies ; calyx 
almoft truncate, with five very fhort teeth ; fegments of the 
corolla almoft lanceolate, acute, fpreading. /ruit oblong, 
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obtufe, the form and fize of a {mall olive, reddith yellow. 
A native of the Indies, and the ifle of Ceylon. 3. C. cerafi- 
forme, Lam. Illuf. Willd. (Piper filiqua parva, J. Bauh. i. 
p: 944, lcon.) “ Stem inclining to fhrubby ; fruit nearly 
globular, folitary, ere&t.””? Nearly allied to the preceding. 
Stem {mooth, a little quadrangular, branched. Leaves {cat- 
tered, fmooth, lanceolate, acuminate. Flowers yellowith 
white, on long peduncles; calyx fhort, bell-fhaped, trun- 
cate, very flightly toothed. Fruit about the fize of a cherry, 
red or yellow. A native of Brazil. 4. C. baccatum, bird- 
pepper, Linn. Mant. (€. frutefcens, 8. Sp. Pl. C. fructu 
minimo, Brown. Jam. 176. C. minus fruétu parvo, Sloane 
Jam. 112. Hilt. tab. 146. fig. 2. 8. C. minimum, Mil. 
n. 10?) ‘ Stem inclining to fhrubby, even ; peduncles often 
in pairs; fruit very fmall.”? Stem {triated, roundifh, almoft 
{mooth; branches divaricated, zigzag. Leaves alternate, 
petioled, almoft heart-fhaped, acuminate, tender, {mooth, 
nerved beneath. FVowers often in pairs, very {mall, yellow- 
ith white; peduncles unequal, united at their bafe, ftraight, 
pubefcent ; calyx fhort, nearly {mooth, with five awl-fhaped 
teeth; fegments of the corolla fhort, obtufe. Fruit glo- 
bular, alittle oval, fearcely larger than a pea, fmooth, ted 
or yellowifh; peduncle ftraight; Miller’s minimum has 
leaves a little rounded at their fummit, not acuminate. A 
native of the Indies. 5. C. grofum, Linn. Mant. (C. fruétu 
longo, per fummum tetragono, Tour. Inft. p. 152. C. te- 
tragonum, Mil. n. 3?) Stem inclining to fhrubby ; fruit 
ereét, thickened, fomewhat heart-fhaped.”” Stem flightly 
pubefcent, angular, compreffed towards the fummit. Leaves 
tender, alternate, lanceolate-egg-fhaped, acute, fearcely 'oag- 
er than the petiole. F¥owers almoft axillary, folitary ; 
peduncles ftraight. uit bright red, globular, fometimes a 
little angular, emarginate, nearly the fize of an orange ; pe- 
duncles a little curved. A native of the Indies. 6. C. 
finenfe, Lam. Willd. Jacq. Hort. iii. tab. 67. “ Stem in- 
clining to fhrubby ; peduncles either fafciculated cr in pairs ; 
fruit conical, very {mall, pendulous.” Stem {mooth, ftriated ; 
branches numerous, zigzag, divaricated, angular. Leaves 
egg-fhaped, rather large, fharply acuminate ; petioles a little 
pubefcent, flender. SVowers yellowifh white, either four or 
tive together, or in pairs; peduncles an inch long, curved 
near the top; fegments of the corolla obtufe. Fruit {mall, 
egg-fhaped, terminated by the permanent piftil, yellowifh. A 
native of China. 7. C. conicum, Lam. Ill. (C. conoides, 
Mil.) * Stem inclining to fhrubby ; fruit egg-fhaped-coni- 
cal, erect.” Diftinguifhed from fome of the preceding 
chiefly by its fruit, which is about half an inch long, bright 
red, a little bellying at its bafe, narrowed at the fummit into 
an obtufe cone, and generally ftlanding upright on a curved 
peduncle. A native of the Indies. 8. C. /uéeum, Lam. 
Iiluft. ‘ Stem inclining to fhrubby, zigzag ; little branches 
and petioles hairy; fruit egg-fhaped, pendulous, three-cel- 
led.” Stem nearly quadrangular, pubefcent. Leaves ten- 
der, egg-fhaped, acute, {mooth. Flowers {mall, whitifh, 
folitary, or feveral together ; divifions of the corolla fhort, 
acute. Fruit yellow, oblong, of a moderate fize. Found 
in the Eaft Indies by Sonnerat. 

All the fpecies of capficum have the fame general quali- 
ties, which are fenfible in every part of the plant. The 
fruit is much ufed for culinary purpofes in its native coun- 
tries, and has long fince been introduced into Europe as a 
poignant ingredient in foups and high-feafoned difhes. Its 
tafte is extremely acrimonious, and leaves a durable fenfa- 
tion of heat on the palate. When taken in {mall quantities 
itis a grateful ftimulant ; but if ufed to excefs, it has a 
painfel effe&, and feems to fet the mouth on fire. In hot 
climates, where only it is indigenous, a. liberal ufe of it is 


found to be falutary in ftengthening the ftomach, afiifting 
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digeftion, and corre&ting that putrefcent colliquation of the 
humours which thofe climates have a tendency to produce. 
The {maller kinds of the fruit are moft in requeft. The 
fruit of capficum baccatum in particular, gathered when 
ripe, dried in the fun, and then pounded and mixed with 
falt, is kept ftopt in bottles, and known in the Welt Indies 
by the name of Cayenne butter. Pepper-pot, according to 
Miller, is made of the fame [pecies, or of that variety of it 
which he calls minimum. For this purpofe the ripe fruit is 
firft dried in the fun, then put into an earthen or ftone pot, © 
with a layer of flour between each layer of fruit, and baked 
in an oven till it is perfectly dried. It is then cleaned from 
the flour, and beaten or ground to fine powder. To every 
ounce of this powder, a pound of wheat flour is added. and 
the mixture made into {mall cakes with leaven: thefe are 
baked, cut into {mall pieces, and baked again till they are 
as hard as bifcuit, then beaten into powder and fifted. The 
refult is the well known Cayenne pepper. Capficum grof- 
{um is moft proper for pickling, the fkin being more flethy 
and tender than in the other fpecies. The fruit fhould be 
gathered before it comes to its full fize, fhould be flit down 
on one fide to get out the feeds, and foaked two or three 
days in falt and water. After it is weli drained, it fhould 
be covered with boiling vinegar, and clofely ttopped down 
for two menths. It fhould finally be boiled in vinegar to 
make it green, and will want no addition of {pice. It the 
ripe fruit of any of the fpecies be thrown into the fire, it 
producesanoifome vapour which occafions vehement Ineezing 
and coughing, and fometimes vomiting. ‘Lhe powder taken 
up the nofe will caufe violent and dangerous fits of f{neezing. 
Cayenne pepper, though its powerful properties have been 
fo long known, has but lately been introduced as a medicine. 
It is now ufed both externally and internally to promote ex- 
citement, where the bodily organs are languid and torpid, 
and according to Dr. Woodville, as an aromatic of the moft 
acrid and ftimulating kind, may certainly be found efficacious 
in fome paralytic and gouty cafes. The French authors 
of Demonttrations de Botanique, ftate it to be a powerful 
ftomachic, and affert that fix grains in powder mixed with 
honey, taken every morning, is a true {pecific for hypochon- 
driacal diforders, and thofe head-aches which proceed from 
a relaxed ftomach. It has been fuccefsfully exhibited in 
cynanche maligna, and in what Dr. Mackitrick calls ca- 
chexia Africana, which he confiders as the moft frequent 
and fatal predifpofition to difeafe among negroes. The 
dofe he directs is from fix to eight grains. Bergius gave 
the feeds of capficum with great fuccefs in inveterate inter. 
mittents. 

The annual capficum, which is the moft hardy, is culti- 
vated in Spain, Portugal, and the fouth of France, in the 
open air, for the fake of its fruit, which, particularly in 
Languedoc and Provence, is eaten green by the peafants at 


their breakfaft, and preferred to onions or garlick. In that 
{tate it is alfo pickled and ufed inftead of capers. The ripe 
fruit is employed in various articles of cookery. In Eng- 


land the different {pecies are cultivated chiefly for ornament, 
and their beauty depends in a great degree on the various 
and brilliant colours of the ripe fruit, which, intermixed with~ 
the green leaves and white flowers, all flourifhing at the fame 
time, makes a pleafing appearance in the green-houfe, or 
the borders of the flower garden. The hardier annual 
{pecies or varieties are propagated by feeds, which muft be 
fown upon a hot-bed in the {pring, and when the plants have 
fix leaves, they fhould be tranfplanted mto another hot bed 
at the diftance of four or five inches from each other, and 
in warm weather fhould be allowed a good deal of frefh air, 
Towards the end of May, they fhould be hardened b 
degrees to hear the open air, and in June may be tranfplante 
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into borders of rich earth. They will flower about the end 
of June, and will ripen their fruit in autumn, ‘The peren- 
nial fhrubby forts, ahter they have been bond, forward in 
the hot-bed, as before directed for the annual ones, fhould 
be planted fingly in pots filled with rich earth, and 
plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, under a deep frame, 
where they may have room to advance. In the day-time, in 
warm weather, they fhould have plenty of air, but mult be 
covered with glafles every night, and fhould be frequently 
watered. On the firlt appIPers of froft, they mutt be re- 
moved into the ftove, where they may have a temperate 
warmth. The fruit will continue in beauty moft part of the 
winter. 

CAPSIZE, #o, in Naval Language, to upfet, or turn 

any thing. 
CAP-SQUA RE, in Artillery, a trong plate, generally 
of iron, which goes over the trunnion hole in each cheek of 
a gun-carriage, and is there curved or bent upwards into an 
arc, fometimes of about 120°, but generally into a femicir- 
cular one nearly fo as to form with the faid hole, (that is fome- 
times let down into the cheek about two thirds of the dia- 
meter of the trunnion, but moft commonly fo as to have its 
centre about a quarter of an inch only below the upper 
furface of the cheek) a circle capable of receiving the 
fame. It is faltened to the prife-plate by a hinge in the 
joint-bolt, by means of which, it is raifed up or let down 
when wanted. The cap-{quares, when faflened down by 
means of the eye-bolts, or fore locks and keys, keep the 
trunnions in their holes and the guns on their carriages. 
There are two of them on every gun-carriage, viz. one on 
k. 

MC APSTAN, a large maffy column fhaped like a trun- 
cated cone, and pafling perpendicularly through the deck 
of a fhip, and turned by levers, or bars, which pafs through 
holes pierced in its upper extremity; ferving, by means of a 
cable which winds round the barrel, to draw up burdens 
faftened to the end of the cable. By the capftan veffels are 
drawn afhore, and hoifled up to be refitted; anchors weighed, 
and fails hoifted, cargoes difcharged or taken in, &c. 

The word is alfo written capfland, capftern, and even capflow. 
It is formed from the French cabe/lan, which fignifies the 


The power of the capftanis reducible to that of the axrs 


; itrochio. 
ri eee moveable capftau is exhibited in P/ate IIT. 
Mechanics, fig. 15. A is the thaft, into the top of whtch four 
hand{pikes, B, C, D, E, are put, for the men to turn by : this 
fhaft paffes through a collar at G, and works in a hole in 
the piece H; at F the rope is paffed twice round the bar- 
rel, and to keep it from flipping when the barrel is turned, 
a man conftantly pulls at the end or part J: this machine is 
prevented from moving by ftakes, K, K, driven into the 
round. Sometimes, inftead of ufing the common barrel, 
AF, fig. 15, a double one, fig. 16, isufed. A,B are the 
two barrels, the one A being fmaller than the other; CC 
is the running rope, one end of which is faltened to the bar- 
rel B, and the other to the barrel A; in fuch a manner, 
that when the fhaft is turned, by means of the bar, CD, one 
barrel will wind on the rope, and the other will wind it off ; 
the middle of the rope goes round a pulley, D, which is 
hooked to the great rope E. When the machine is turned, 
fo that the great barrel B winds on the rope C, and the 
little one A at the fame time winds jt off, it is plain that 
the great one takes up more rope than the other can fup- 
ply, and it muft therefore draw forwards the rope E; and 
if the two barrels are nearly of a fize, the pulley D will ad- 
vance very flowly, and with proportionally great power, 
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This capflan might eafily be converted into a crane, or 
windlafs, for raifing weights, merel by giving the com- 
pound barrel, AB, an horizontal polition, and fubfituting 
a winch inftead of the bar, CD. See Crane. Dr. Robin- 
fon afcribes the invention of this kind of capllan to an unin- 
ftructed but ingenious country tradefman. LEneyclop. Brit. 
Suppl. art. Machinery, vol. xx. p- 107. It appears, how 
ever, fays Mr. Brewlter, in his late edition of * Pergufon’s 
Leétures on feleét Subjeéts,”’ (vol. ii. p. 377.) to be the in- 
vention of the celebrated George Eckhardt, and likewife of 
Mr. Robert M‘Kean of Philadelphia, fon to the prefeut 
governor of Pennfylvania. 

ig. 17 reprefents the capftan ufed at the London docks 
for hauling the fhips in and out of the entrance-locks, ADB 
is a calt-iron fhaft, the lower end B of which works in a 
hole or focket in the bottom of a well ; at A it moves in a 
collar in a caft-iron plate fixed over the top of the well, and 
which aéts as a cover thereto: by having thefe two centres at 
a confiderable diftance from each other, the capflan works 
very fteadily. At the upper end of this thaft is a caft iron 
wheel, E, whofe four {pokes are hollow to receive the hand. 
{pikes by which it is turned; F is the conical barrel on 
which the rope is wound. 

‘There are commonly two capftans in a fhip of war; the 
main-capflan placed behind the main-matt, ftanding on the 
firft deck, and reaching four or five feet above the fecond : 
this is alfo called the double-capflan, becaufe it has two drum- 
heads, and ferves two decks for drawing of anchors; and 
becaufe its force may be doubled by applying hands on each 
deck. It has bars, whelps, &c. for turning and ftopping 
it. See Plate III. Mechanics, fig. 18. The other is the jeer- 
capflan, or /ittle-capflan: this {tands on the fecond deck, between 
the main-maft and the mizen: its ufe is, chiefly, to heave 
upon the jeer-rope, or to heave upon the viol, to hold off by 
when the anchor is weighed ; and on other occafions where a 
lefs force is required, than to weigh the anchors, &c. See 


. 19. 

Feng. French call that an Engli/b capflan where there are 
only half-bars ufed: and which, for that reafon, is only half 
perforated: this is thicker than the others. 

There is alfo a flying capflan, which may be moved from 
place to place. 

The parts of acapflan are, the foot d, which is the loweft 
part; the {pindle f, the {mallet part of which turns round 
in an iron focket, called the faucer; the whelps, 4, a fort 
of brackets fet into the body of the capitan clofe under the 
bars, and reaching downwards from the lower part of the 
drum-head to the deck ; the barrel A, the main body of the 
whole; the drum-head c, which is a broad cylindric piece 
of wood fixed above the barrel and whelps, in which are the 
holes for the bars to be put into; the bars, which are {mall 
pieces of timber by which the men heave ; the pins, as ¢, 
which are little bolts of iron, thruft perpendicularly through 
the holes of the drum-head, and through a correfpondent 
hole in the end of the bar, made to receive them when the 
bars are fixed; the pawls, which are pieces of iron bolted 
to one end of the beams of the deck, clofe to the bidy of 
the capftan, but fo as that it have liberty to turn about 
every way ; and againft them do the whelps of the capitan 
bear; fo as that by them the capftan may be flopped from 
turning back. There are alfo hanging pawls, as & & fiz. 
18, which reach from the deck above to the drum-head im. 

mediately beneath it ; and laftly, the fwifter, which is a rope 

pafled horizontally through holes in the outer ends of the 
bars and drawn tight, defigned to kecp the men fteady whilft 
they work, and to afford room for a greater number to work 
at once, 

An 
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An important improvement has lately been propofed to 
the capftan by capt. Hamilton of the royal navy, which is 
that of reducing the number of whelps from fix to five, mak- 
ing the lower part more obtufe, and filling it up circular by 
the chocks, and alfo making the upper part more perpen- 
dicular in the fides, and open, the whelps being a portion of 
a circle. 

Several improvements in the ftruéture of the capftan were 
propofed to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, in confe- 
quence of the prize offered by the Academy from the year 
1739 to 1741. Seven memoirs on this fubject were pub- 
lifhed in the 5th volume of the prize pieces, forming a de- 
tail of 296 pages in 4to. The laft improvement was fug- 
gefted by Stephen-Charles de la Lande, formerly profeffor 
of mathematics inthe military fchool. A report on this 
fubjeét was made to the “ Bureau de Confultation” in 1794. 
The method which he propofes for obviating the inconve- 
nience to which the common capitan is fubjeét, when differ- 
ent rounds of rope are coiled about the barrel, by means of 
a ferew or {piral placed round the capitan, is particularly 
deferibed in the fupplement to Montucla’s * Hitt. de Ma- 
the natiques,” vol. iv. p. 535—535. 

In fig. 20. are fhewn Mr. Plucknett’s patent additions to a 
capftan, which fave the time and trouble of furging the mef- 
fenger, or rope, by which the cable ishauled in. As a dov- 
ble circular inclined plane, cut in the deck under the capftan. 
B,C, D, are lifters of caft-iron, fhewn in jig. 21, having a 
broad flat head, a, anda fquare bar, 4, with a wheel, c, in the 
bottom of it, which runs on the inclined plane, A, the {quare 
part, 4, fg. 2, works through the pawl-wheel, E, fg. 20. 
Wien the capitan is turned, the lifters running on the inclined 
plane below, will move up and down ; and when the rope has 
wound itfelf down to the bottom of the capitan, they will 
pufh it up again, as fhewn at B and C, fig. 20. Thefe cap- 
itans are now in ufe in many fhips of war, as well as mer- 
chant-men, and anf{wer the purpofe very well. 

The terms belonging to the ufe of the capftan are, rig the 
capfian, i. e. fix the bars in their refpeGtive holes, thrufting 
in the pins in order to confine them ; heave the cap/lan, 1. €. 
go round with it heaving on the bars ; furge the capjftan ; and 
come up capflan, that is, flacken and let go the cable which 
you heave by; ina like fenfe they alfo fay, launch out the 
eapjian ; pawl the capjtan, or fix the pawls to prevent it from 
recoiling during any interval or paufe in heaving. 

Capsran-bars, the pieces of wood employed in heaving 
round the capitan. 

CAPSULA, cr Capsetta, denotes a bag, pouch, or 
réceptacle of divers kinds of things. 

he word is a diminutive of the Latin cap/a, literally fig- 
nifying a little box, or cafe ; particularly a bag, or fatchel, 
wherein boys carry their books, &c. toichool. 

Carsuta, in Chemifry, is an earthen veffel, in form of a 
pan; wherein things are frequently placed, that are to un- 
dergo very violent operations of the fire. 

Caesuta Giiffoni, in Anatomy, is the anterior or right 
margin of the lefler omentum, (omentum minus five gaf- 
trohepaticum) which contains feveral veffels and nerves 
belonging to the liver and gall-bladder, conneéted and fur- 
rounded by cellular and adipofe fubitance. For a further 
account of this part, fee Liver and PeriTonrum. 

CapsuLa Communis of the vena portarum, is a covering 
of firm and compatt cellular fubitance, furrounding the 
trunk of the vena potarum, and attending its ramifications 
throughout the liver, where it in¢ludes alfo the concomitant 
branches of the hepatic artery aid dutus hepaticus, See 
Liver. 
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Carsut® Atrabiliaria, or venales, the glandular bodiew 
which are fituated above the kidneys, and which are alfo 
defcribed under the names of glandulz renales, or fupra re- 
nales, and renes fuccenturiati. See Kipwery. 

CAPSULE, in Botany, (capfula, Lat. a little box) ac- 
cording to Linneus is a hollow pericarp, or feed-veffel, 
which opens fpontaneoufly in a determinate manner, but 
differently in different plants, to afford a paffage for the ri- 
pened feeds. Geertner in his excellent work, “* De Fruétibus 
et Seminibus Plantarum,’’ ufes the term ina more extenfive 
fenfe, and {tates it to be a dry conceptacle, either membra- 
nous, coriaceous, or woody, fometimes without valves, but 
much more frequently opening by the means of valves, which ~ 
differ from each other in number, fituation, and figure. 
He divides it into four fpecies; utricle, famara, follicle, and 
capfule in the ftriéteft fenfe of the word. To pafs over the 
evident want of logical precifion in giving the fame name to 
a whole, and to one of its parts in contradiftin&tion to the 
reft, the firit two, not opening fpontaneoufly, may be much 
more advantageoufly confidered as diftin@ kinds of pericarp. 
See thofe words. The follicle of Gertuer correfponds with: 
that of Linneus in his Sy{tema Nature, and praétical works.. 
He had called it conceptacle in the Philofophia Botanica, 
and uniformly feparates it from the capfule: but as it pof- 
feffes all the chara€ters expreffed in his definition of a cap- 
fule, it would doubtlefs be more proper to treat it as a par- 
ticular modification of that kind of feed-veffel. See For- 
PICLEs 


Capfules differ from each other with refpe& to their num- 
ber, the confiftence of their outward covering, their external 
form, their internal divifion, and their mode of dehifcence, 
or opening. 

1. With refpeét to their number, they are either fingle, 
as in lychnis, papaver, and the greateft number of plants ; 
or more than one in the fame fimple flower; either com- 
pletely feparate from each other, as in pxonia, caltha, and 
fedum ; or more or lefs united, towards the bottom, as in 
di€iamnus, nearly in their whole length as in ftephyllaa, or 
ftill more intimately as in thofe which are called ceccous, or 
grained. The laft are deferibed by Linneus and moft 
other botanitts as confifting of only one capfule ; but fince 
each of the cocci or grains has the fame mode of dehifcence 
as occurs In peonia, dictamnus, and others which are uni- 
verfally deemed polycapfular, it feems more confonant with 
nature to confider them as diftinét. Thofe of ceanothus 
americanus are faid by Gertner to feparate fpontaneoufly 
from each other ina ftate of maturity. It muft be acknow- 
ledged, however, that when the various capfules of this 
kind are compared together, they are found gradually to 
recede from the polyeapfular chara¢ter, till at length the 
are fo clofely united, that it is not eafy to drawa sai 
line of diftin€tion between them and thofe which are ftri€tly 
one. 

2. With refpeé& to the confiftence of their outward co- 
vering, they are membranous, as in oxalis; coriaceous, or 
refembling leather, as in efculus; flefhy, or fucculent, as 
im pontederia ; or woody, as in bankfia and cedrela. 

3. With refpe& to their external form, by far the greater 
number of capfules are roundith, or egg-fhaped ; butthey. 
are fometimes globular, as in centunculus and Neth oa 
lindrical, as in dianthus; inverfely heart-fhaped, as in vero- 
nica ; angular, as in gampanula; trigonous, or three-fided, 
as in polemonium ; fotr fided, asin parnaffia; five-fided, as 
in linum; three-furrowed, as in canna; three-lobed, as in 


crocus; and fo paflug gradually to the compound caplule, 
which 
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which is didymous, or two-grained, as in mercurialis 5 three- 
rained, asin euphorbia 5 five-prained, ao in ayenia. 

4. With refpect to their internal divifion, they confill of 
one or more cells, He otcnatehla When there are two or 
more cells, the fubflance by which they are feparated is 
called the diflepiment, or partition, and the central column, 
the columella. See thofe words. Some of the cells fre- 
quently become abortive as the fruit ripens, and fometimes 
entirely difappear. ‘The only method of determining their 
natural number with certainty is, to make a tranfverle fec- 
tion of the germ at an earlier period of the flower. 

5. With refpect to their mode of dehifceyce, or opening, 
they are one, two, three, four, five, or many-valved. A 
capfule is faid to be one-valved when it does not feparate 
into diftin& parts. Capfules of this kind open in various 
ways. 1. With lateral holes; about the middle, as in molt 
fpecies of campanula; near the bafe, as in trachelium; and 
near the fummit, as in papaver. 2. With a fingle longitudinal 
flit, or chink, (rima); extending but a little below the fummit, 
as in ftaphyllea ; to the middle, as in colchicum; and from 
the top almoft to the bottom, as in butomus, caltha, and ma- 
ny others. "This flit is generally on the inner or concave fide; 
but is found on the outer or convex one in magnolia, egicera, 
andafewmore. 3. With a fhort tranf{verfe {lit on the fum- 
mit, as in oldenlandia and hedy@is. 4. With an entire round 
hole at the fummit, as in jafione and roella; or with three, 
asin antirrhinum orontium. 5. With fhort teeth, as in ceraf- 
tium ; or with deeper divilions, but not fo low as the mid- 
dle (bifariam, &c. dehifcentes), as in dianthus and agroftem- 
ma. If the divtfions defcend to the middle of the capfule, 
it is faid to be {emi-valved ; and if {till lower down, whether 
they reach the bafe or not, it is called by Linneus two or 
more-valved, according to their number; two-valved, as in 
circa ; three-valved, as incrocus and epilobium ; four-valved, 
as in parnaffia; tive-valved, as in drofera, &c. Geertner 
ealls every longitudinal divifion a valve, although it be only 
a minute tooth, which feems preferable to the arbitrary dif- 
tinction made by Linnzus, without any effential difference ; 
but it would, as we conceive, be {till better to give that 
name only to fuch as extend to the bafe of the capfule. 
They open either from the top, as in epilobium, and molt 
other genera ; or from the bafe, asin circea. Gertner affcrts, 
that this difference is of no importance: but however incon- 
fiderable it may appear in the eye of the phyfiologift, it 
ought by no means to be paffed over in filewce by the dif- 
criminating and arranging botanift. 

Capfules are more than one-valved: 1, When they fplit lon- 
gitudinally from the fummit, or the bafe, mto two or more 
Civifions: 2. When they fplit longitudinally with more 
than one chink, leaving the fummit and the bafe entire, as 
10 oxalis, xyris, and many of the orchidee: 3. When they 
divide tranfverfely into two fegments, appearing as if they 
had been cut round, (circum{ciff); about the middle, as 
in anagallis ; near the fummit, as in hyofcyamus ; or a little 
above the bafe, as in trianthema. 

Carsu te of the cryttalline lens, in Anatomy, a production 
of the membrana hyaloidea, which furroundsthe cry {talline hu- 
mour, and retains it in its fituation. See Eye, Anatomy of. 

CAPSULATE Pranrts, Capsuvara planta, are fuch 
as have a tetrapetalous regular flower, confilting of four dif- 
tin€t petala in each flower, and which bear their feeds in 
fhort capfule: by which they are pa Aten from the /ili- 
quofz, which have their feed in long cafes, or pods. 

CAPTAIN, in Freneh, capitaine. ‘This word, in its or- 
dinary acceptation, fignifies an officer who commands a com- 
pany, whether it be a troop of cavalry or a company of in- 
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This word had formerly a much more 
general meaning than it has at prefent. Lor it denoted the 
commander in chief of an army or body of troops, And in 
this fenfe we {till make ufe of 1t when we fay, that Amilear, 
Annibal, Scipio, Cefar, Turenne, Conde, Marlborough, bu 
gene, &c. were preatecaptains. It was the name firit given 
to the chief, head, or commander of a troop, company, or 
any other body of men by land or fea. 

A captain ufed to be a very confiderable officer, and had 
the command of a thoufand, fometimes of four thoufand, 
and fometimes of a greater number of men. 

From the time of Louis XL. to that of Henry IV. per- 
fons molt diltinguifhed for their conduét in the French ar- 
mies were called captains. 

In the legions of fix thoufand men each, that were infti- 
tuted by Francis 1. every captain commanded one thoufand 
men, who were divided into ten centuries, commanded each 
by an officer who had not the name of captain, but that of 
centenier or centurion. 

There have been inftances in France of officers com- 
manding corps from four to fix thoufand men under the fole 
title of captain. But thefe large bodies fo commanded 
were compofed of ftrangers or foreigners, as Scots, Germans, 
Swifs, Italians, whom gentlemen of thefe nations brought 
into the fervice of the French kings, a pra¢tice that conti- 
tinued even under Louis XIII. 

In the mo{t remote times of the ancient French militia 
the name of captain was not given to their officers except 
the generals. ‘Thofe, who commanded under the dukes 
and counts were the viguers and the centeniers, during the 
firlt and fecond races of their kings. 

But when cheir fovereigns, befides employing the troops 
of their vaffals, gave commiffions to certain {eigniors to raife 
companies of yens d’armes, thefe feigniors took the title 
of captain in the fenfe annexed to it at prefent. In the bu- 
finefs of war, this appellation indeed has always denoted 
a commandant or chief of troops or foldiers. In the old 
French romances that of chevetaine, which comes from the 
word chef or chief, is fometimes made ufe of. And captain 
comes from caput, which alfo fignifies chief. 

The rank of captain, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word is between that of a major and that of a lieutenant. 
A captain commandant is he who commands in chief a com- 
pany or has the chief command of a company. 

In every nation almoft, and in every fervice, there are 
captains of different denominations by the addition of other 
words expreflive of the fun¢tions or duties of thofe, on whom 
the compounded appellations are beftowed. 

We for initance make ufe of the compound term Cap- 
tain General. By the conftitution the king is captain gene~ 
ral or generaliflimo of all the forces in his united kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland and their dependencies. The 
term comprehends the firft military rank, power, and autho- 
rity in the realm. In 1799 his majefty was pleafed to dele- 
gate this rank with the powers and authorities annexed to it 
to his royal highnefs the duke of York. 

Captain Lieutenant. This compound term in our fervice 
denotes the commanding officer of the colonel’s troop or 
company in every regtment, when the colonel is either abfent 
or gives up the command of it to him. By an order in 
1772 this officer takes rank as a full captain, and by a late 
regulation he fucceeds to the firft vacant troop or company, 
the price of a captain-lieutenantcy and of a company being 
now the fame. The title of captain-lieutenant is ftill made 
ufe of in foreign countries. 

A captain reformed is one, who on 2 reduction of the army 
at. 


fantry or artillery, 
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at the termination of a war and the re-eftablifhment of peace, 
Jofes his company but retains his rank and pay, whether he 
be on duty or not. 

A captain on half pay is one who lofes his company on a 
reduction of an army and retires on half pay, until feniority 
er a call for his fervices, puts him again on duty and full 
pay. 

A. captain en fecond, or fecond captain, is one, whofe com- 
pany has been broken up, and who is joined to another to 
ferve under the captain of it, during whofe abfence, through 
ficknefs or otherwife. he commands. 

The French, by annexing others to the word captain, 
multiplied the compound denominations of this title to a 
great degree, Of thefe the following are the principal: 

Capitaine general. 

Capitaine lieutenant. 

Capitaine en fecond. 

Capitaines des portes. 

Capitaine réforiné. 

Capitaine conducteur general d’artillerie. 

Capitaine des guides. 

Capitaine des charrois. 

Capitaine général des charrois de l’artillerte. 

Capitaine général des vivres. 

Capitaine des mulets. 

Capitaine des ouvriers. 

Capitaine conduéteur d’artillerie. 

Capitaine de mineurs. 

Capitaine en pied. 

Capitaine en pied fur un vaiffeau de guerre. 

Capitaine de port. 

Capitaine d’armes. 

Capitaine des gardes du corps du rol. 

Capitaine des cent gardes Suifies du roi. 

Capitaine des gardes de la porte du roi. 

Capitaine des gardes de la prévote de V’hotel du roi. 

Capitaine des gendarmes de la garde du roi. 

Capitaine des chevaux legers de la garde du roi. 

Capitaine aux gardes Francoifes. 

Capitaines en fecond aux gardes Frangoifes. 

Capitaines aux gardes Suiffes. 

Capitaines dans la gendarmerie de France. 

Capitaines des gardes du corps du Monfieur frere du roi. 

Capitaine des Suiffes de la garde ordinaire du corps de 
Monfieur frére du roi. 

Capitaines des gardes du corps de Monfeigneur le comte 


d’ Artois frere du roi. . 
Capitaine des Suifles dela garde ordinaire de Monfeigneur 
le comte d’ Artois frere du roi. A 


Capitaines commandants d’irfanterie Francoife. 
Capitaines commandants des grenadiers. 
Capitaines commandants de chaffeurs. 
Capitaines a la fuite des regiments de ]’infanterie. 
Capitaines a la fuite de l’infanterie. 
Capitaines a la fuite des places. 
Capitaines dans le regiment Suiffes. 
Capitaines commandants dans les regiments Allemands. 
Capitaines commandants dans les regiments Irlandois. 
Capitaines commandants dans les regiments Italiens. 
Capitaines commandants dans les regiments Corfes. 
Capitaine des grenadiers royaux. 
Capitaines’ dans les regiments provinceaux d’artillerie. 
Capitaines dans les regiments provinceaux d’etat major. 
Capitames dans les bataillons d’etat major. 
Capitaines commandants dans la cavalerie. 
Capitaines a la f{yite d’un regiment de cavalerie. 
Capitaines a la fuite de la cavalerie. F 
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Capitaines de cavalerie a la fuite des places, 

Capitaines commandants de carabiniers. 

Capitaines attachés au corps des carabiniers. 

Capitaines commandants de chevaux legers, 

Capitaines commandants de houffards. 

Capitaines a !a fuite des houffards. 

Capitaines commandants de dragons. 

Capitaines de dragons a la fuite d’un regiment. 

Captaines a la fuite des dragons. 

Captaines de dragons a la iuite des places. 

Capitaines commandants de chaffeurs a cheval. 

Capitaines dans le corps du genie. 

Capitaine commandant Ia compagnie des cadets gentils 
hommes dans |’ecole militaire. 

There are alfo captains of feveral different denominations 
in their corps of artillery. 

Since the revolution in France fome of thefe denomina- 
tions have ceafed, and fome of them have been changed in- 
to others, It is not therefore our intention to give a de- 
fcription of each of them. We will only take notice of 
fome of the principal ones, and then fpeak of the know- 
ledge and qualifications which captains ought to pof- 
fefs. 

The title of captain general, or capitaine general, is very 
ancient in France, and conferred an almoft unlimited com- 
mand on the perfon who poffeffed it, in the diftri€&t where 
he commanded. But it never correfponded to that of gene- 
raliffimo or extended to the whole French army but in the 
cafe of the duke ef Savoy in 1635, in the time of Louis XIII. 
This title was revived by cardinal Mazarin in 1656 in fa- 
vour of the marquis de Caftlemont and the marquis d’Ux- 
elles, but not with fuch extenfive powers. For they were 
under the orders of the marfhal of France, and it only in 
fat gave the command of all lieutenant generals. It was 
alfo conferred on others, as Meffieurs de Crequi, d’ Humieres, 
de Bellefons, and de Gadagni. But it did not continue 
long in exiftence. The count de Teffé alfo had the title of 
captain general in Italy in 1702. 

In Spain the rank of a captain general correfponds with 
that of a marfhal of France, who has the command of an 
army. 

Capitaine condu&teur general d’artillerie, or captain-con- 
du&tor general of artillery, is the perfon who commands all 
the captain conduétors of artillery. He has charge of the 
equipages and takes care that they are properly arranged 
and march according to the orders of the general officer 
of artillery, which are tranfmitted to him by the comman- 
dants of the equipages of artillery. 

Capitaine general des charrois de l’artillerie, the captain 
general of artillery-carriages, or the captain general of the 
carriage of artillery. This perfon ought always to be a 
man of much experience as well as of a naturally good 
and corre& underitanding with a clear arrangement of ideas. 
He has the command and diretion of the whole carriage of 
the artillery. 

Capitaine des guides, or captain of the guides, is the’ 
perfon charged with the aflembling, choofing, forming and 
furnifhing of guides. He ought to underitand different 
languages, and particularly that of the coumtry, in which 
the army is carrying on its operations. He fhould be ative, 
vigilant, and intelligent, pratifed in interrogating the guides 
he affembles, expert in difcovering which of them are beft ac- 
quainted with fuch or fuch a diftri€t or tra& of country, in 
which of them he can place moft confidence, and who 
amongit them are fitteit to be employed as fpies. As the 
army advances he difmifles thofe that are found to be ufelefs 
and choofes others. He furnifhes fome of them on lag and 
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fome mounted, and for this purpofe procures both provi- 
fions and horfes with forage ae places in the neighbour- 
hood of the army. 

He encamps near the general’s quarters, and when the ge- 
neral mounts on horfeback to reconnoitre, he accompanies 
him with the molt intelligent of the guides. 

o the knowledye which it is neceffary for captains to poffefi. 
“hat an officer of this rank ought to be well acquainted 
with every thing neceflary for the proper difcharge of the 
duties incident to his command or fituation either in peace or 
war, in garrifon or in the field, is a pofition, too obvious to 
be difputed, and requires no proof, 

A captain then ought to underitand the languages molt 
generally fpoken in Europe, and particularly that of the 
country with which the nation he belongs to is moft fre. 
quently at war. 

He fhould be acquainted with geography in general, and 
more efpecially with that of the country or countries in 
which his nation is carrying on war. He fhould know the 
dire¢tions and extent of the principal hills and mountains in 
them, the courfes of the principal rivers, their depth and 
fording places, how far they are navigable by {mall veffels, 
by row-boats, or by canoes, the fituations of the principal 
roads, bridges, defiles, fortified places, &c. &c. in them. 

He ought to be well verfed in hiftory, particularly that of 
his own country ; and fhould not only be acquainted with the 
beft and moft faithful accounts or narratives of battles, both 
ancient and modern, but ought to examine attentively and mi- 
nutely the circumftances mentioned as attending each of them, 
and contributing chiefly to its failure or fuccefs. Such a 
courfe of ftudy and refle€tion will foon enable him to acquire 
a knowledge of military management, refources, and expe- 
dients, greatly beyond that which his own experience might 
ever afford him. When placed in an unufual or trying fitu- 
ation, he will find in it fomething fimilar or unlike to what 
he had before read or thonght of, which refemblance or dif- 
fimilitnde will immediately fuggeft to him expedients, and 
means of extricating himfelf from difficulties. It is by fuch 
a judicious, careful, and attentive perufal of hiftory that 
both the ableft generals and ftatefmen have been formed. 
For no man’s experience alone, without the aid of ftudy and 
refleGtion, is fufficient to make a man eminent in any pro- 
feflion. 

A captain ought to be well acquainted, not only with the 
tactics, the manceuvres, the rules, and military regulations 
in the fervice of his own country, but alfo with the different 
branches of the art of war, and to extend his ideas and know- 
ledge beyond the parade or a review. Regulations, in time 
of peace, deliver general principles ; but they do not point 
out the happy application of them; which on fervice de- 
pends on the judicious regulations of military maxims by 
circumftances. He ought to underftand what fort of works 
are beft adapted to any particular fituation ar pofition ; their 
form and deftination ; the manner of tracing or conftrué- 
ing them; the materials neceffary for reveting them; the 
tools and utenfils wanted for erecting them ; and in fhortevery 
branch of knowledge requifite for fete or fortifying any 
given polition properly. He fhould likewife underftand the 
method of increafing the ftrength of any pott by means of 
inundations, mines, palifades, abattis, advanced works, lines 
of counter-approach, &c. kc. He fhould know well how to 
defend an open city, town or village, a houfe, a church, an 
old caftle, a church-yard, a barn, a farm-houfe, a block- 
houfe, a pafs or defile, a dike, a ravine, the paflage of a 
river, aford, a wood, &c. _ 

A captain ought alfo to make himfelf well acquainted with 
the bufinefs and duty of an officer commanding an advanced 


guard, an outpoft, a foraging party, and every other fort of 
detachment. 

A captain fhould likewife underftand mathematics to at 
leaft a certain extent or degree. He fhould know the wife of 
mathematical inflruments and poffefs a fufficient knowledge 
of geometry for furveying and the meafurement of heights 
ind aienoar He ought alfo to underlland algebra, as far, 
at leaft, as quadratic equations. 

A captain fhould allo know how to fketch ground expes 
ditioufly, and to reprefent properly on paper the relative 
fituations of hills, rifing grounds, towns, villages, ravines, 
highways, and other roads, as well as the relative heights 
nearly of the different pofitions. But a knowledge that is 
merely confined to this, though it be neceffary as an ele- 
mentary part of inftruétion, is of but little value, end is 
calculated for rendering an officer vain and conceited, and 
for making him fuppofe that he knows every thing, whilft 
in reality he knows {carce any thing that he ought to know. 
He fhould be able to determine {peedily whether one pofi- 
tion be preferable to another, either for the reception of 
troops, or for the purpofes of defence. He fhould know 
how to combine caltles, houfes, churches, church yards, 
dikes, fences, copfes, woods, high-ways, &c. with field- 
works, He ought to underftand the beft methods of con- 
ftructing fuch works, as well as the proper application of 
artillery to the attack and defence of ficld-pofitions. The 
doctrine of potitions, and the combinations of attack and 
defence, form indeed the fublimeft part of the art of war. 

A captain, and indeed every othcr officer of engineers, 
ought to be thoroughly acquainted with fortification, the 
principles of conftruétion both regular and irregular, of the 
attack and defence both of fortified places and field-pofitions, 
the theory of revetements and demi-revetements, the con- 
ftruction of batteries, &c. &c. independently of what they 
fhould know in common with other officers. 

A captain, or other officer of artillery, exclufive of what 
he ought to know in common with the reft of the army, 
fhould be thoroughly acquainted with a variety of things 
peculiar to the fervice of his own corps. He fhould under- 
{tand, as well as any engineer whofoever, the conftruétion 
of batteries; the fituations and fervices to which different 
forts of ordnance are beft adapted; in what circumftances 
it is better to make ufe of fhells and hollow fhot, than folid 
ones, and of howitzers and mortars, than cannon; the 
preparing and making up of ammunition ; the charges beit 
{uited to various fervices and fituations; the practice of 
firing en ricochet ; the windage fittelt for different forts and 
pieces of ordnance; the theory of projectiles both in vacuo 
and in the air ; the conftruction of guns and gun-carriages ; 
&e. &c. : 

As to the phyfical qualities or qualifications of captains, 
they ought to poflefs good conftitutions, and to be capable 
of enduring the continuance of fatigue, which is of the firft 
confequence on actual fervice. Troops without thefe qua- 
lities, let their arms and drefs be ever fo favourable for ex- 
pedition, cannot make long and rapid marches, or perform 
their movements with celerity, which, ceteris paribus, will 
always enfure fuccefs to the army, that poffeifes it in the 
greateft degree. He thould alfo poffefs courage, or perfonal 
bravery, as well as coolnefs or fleadinefs in every fituation. 
He ought likewife to enjoy diftin& vifion to prevent conft- 
fion and miftakes. For though Hannibal both fought and 
won fome great and important battles after he loft the fight. 
of one eye, every officer is not in point of talents, con 
trivance, and abilities, an Hannibal, 

As to his moral qualities, he ought to be honourable, 
juft, temperate, free from, drunkennefs, gambling, and 
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every other fpecies of debauchery and diffipation, exempla- 
ry in his conduét, conciliating in his manners, not given 
to quarrelling, attentive to the comfort of his foldiers, obe- 
dient and refpeétful to his fuperiors, mild and humane to- 
wards his inferiors, a preferver of ftri& difcipline, and at 
the fame time an enemy to fevere and ignominious pumifh 
ments. 

Caprain-bafbaw, fignifies the Turkifh high-admiral. See 
BasHaw. 

He poffeffes the third office in the empire, and is invefted 
with the fame power at fea that the vizir has on fhore. 
Solyman II. inftituted this office in favour of the famous 
Barbarofla; with abfolute authority over the officers of 
marine and arfenal, whom he may punifh, cafhier, or put to 
death, as foon as he is without the Dardanelles. He 
commands in chief in all the maritime countries, cities, 
caftles, &c. and at Conftantinople is the firft magiftrate of 
police in the villages on the fide of the Porte, and the canal 
of the Black Sea. The mark of his authority is a large 
Indian cane, which he carries in his hand, both in the arfenal 
and in the army. 

The captain-bafhaw enjoys two forts of revenues ; the one 
fixed and the other cafual. ‘lhe firft arifes from a capitation 
of the iflands of the Archipelago, and certain governments 
in Natolia and Gallipoli, ‘The latter confifts in the pay of 
the men who die during the campaign; in the fifth of all 
prizes made by the begs; in the profits accruing from the 
labour of the flaves, whom he hires as rowers to the grand 
fignior ; and inthe contribution he exacts in all places where 
he paffes. 

Captain reis, or CapiDAN reis, an appellation given by 
the Turks to the grand pilot, anfwering to pilot royal among 
the French. 

CarrTatn, a title given to perfons commanding fhips of 
war, carrying 20 guns or upwards. The commanders of 
fhips in the fervice of the Eatt India company are alfo ftyled 
captains ; and the fame title has defcended, very improperly, 
to the mafters of other veffzls. 

The charge of a captain in his majefty’s navy is very com- 
prehenfive, inafmuch as he is not only anfwerable for any bad 
conduét in the military government, navigation, and equip- 
ment of the fhip he commands, but alfo for any negle& of 
duty, or ill management, in his inferior officers, whofe feveral 
charges he is appointed to fuperintend and regulate. On 
his firlt receiving information of the condition and quality of 
the fhip he is appoimted to command, he muft attend her 
conftantly, and haften the neceflary preparations to fit her 
for fea. So ftri&t, indeed, are the injunétions laid on him by 
the lord high. admiral, or commiffioners of the admiralty, 
that he is forbid to lie out of his fhip, from his arrival on 
board till the day of his difcharge, unlefs by particular leave 
from the admiralty, or his commander in chief. He is €n- 
joined to fhew a laudable example of honour and virtue to 
the officers and men, and to difcountenance all diffolute, 
immoral, and diforderly praGtices, and fuch as are contrary 
to the rules of difcipline and fubordination, as well as to 
corre&t thofe who are guilty of fuch offences as are punifh- 
able according to the ufage of the fea. He is ordered parti- 
cularly to furvey all military ttores which are fent on board, 
and to return whatever is deemed unfit for fervice. His 
diligence and application are required to procure his comple- 
‘ment of men, obferving carefully to enter only fuch as are fit 
‘for the neceffary duty, that the government may not be put 
to improper expence. When his thip is fully manned, he is 
expected to keep the eftablifhed number of men complete, 
and fuperintend the mufter himfelf, if there is no clerk of the 
check at the port. When his is is employed on a cruifing 
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ftation, he is expeéted to keep the fea the whole length of 
time previoufly appointed ; but if he is compelled, by fome 
unexpected accident, to return to port foouer than the 
limited time, he ought to be very cautious in the choice of 
a good fituation for anchoring, ordering the mafter, or other 
careful officer, to found and difcover the depths of water and 
dangers of the ccaft. Previous to any pofiibility of an én- 
gagement with the enemy, he is to quarter the officers and 
men to the neceflary ftations, according to their office and 
abilities, and to exercife them in the management of the ar- 
tillery, that they may be more expert in the time of battle. 
His ftation, during the time of an engagement, is on the 
quarter-deck ; at which time he is expeéted te take all op- 
portunities of annoying his enemy, and improving every ad- 
vantage over him, to exhibit an example of courage and for- 
titude to his officers and crew, and to place his fhip oppofite 
to his adverfary, in fucha fituation, as that every cannon fhall 
do effe&tual execution. At the time of his arrival in port, 
after his return from abruad, he 1s to aflemble his officers, 
draw up a detail of the obfervations that have been made 
during the voyage, of the qualities of the thip, as to her 
trim, ballaft, flowage, manner of failing, for the information 
and dire@tion of thofe who may fucceed him inthe command ; 
and this account is to be figned by himfelf and officers, and 
to be returned to the refident commiffioner of the navy at 
the port where the fhip is difcharged, and to tranfmit a du- 
plicate of the fame to the navy board. 

The pay of captains in the royal navy was formerly very 
fmall ; this defeet was, however, made up by indulging them 
in many privileges not now allowed; as plundering of prizes, 
taking convoy-monies, and even carrying merchant goods, 
plate, &c. King James II. taking this laft privilege away, 
in lieu thereof granted them an annual allowance of table- 
monies, almoft equal to their whole former pay. But this 
not taking place, by reafon of the abdication, king Wil- 
liam IIT. in 1693, ordered the pay of captains to be doubled; 
but the fund for this failing at the peace of Ryfwick, a new 
eftablifhment was made in 1700, whereby nearly one-third 
was retrenched from the fea-pay, and that of a firft rate 
was fixed at 11. of a fecond rate at 16s. and a third rate at 
13s. 6d. of a fourth rate at ros. of a fifth rate at 8s. and ofa 
fixth rate at 6s. per day. 

Captains of poft fhips, after three years from the date of 
their firft commiffion, rank as colonels in the army. 

Admivals’ fhips, and thofe of the firft rate, in the French 
‘avy, have two captains, two lieutenants, and two en- 
figns. 

Capratn, or more properly, maffer, of a merchant fhip, is 
the perfon who has the direétion of the thip, crew, and lading, 
&c. The proprietor of the veffel appoints the mafter, and the 
matter engages his mate, crew, and pilots, &c. ; though, 
when the proprietor and matter refide in or near the fame 
place, they generally act in concert together. In the Me- 
diterranean the matter is called the patron, or patroon. 

Carrain, a title in the royal navy, giver to thofe perfons 
who have the charge or command of a gun, of the tops, 
&e. 

Carrains of port, in the French Marine Affairs, officers 
eftablifhed in fome confiderable fea-ports where there are 
arfenals. ‘To them belong the command of the guard of the 
place, the watching of the fea, and the care and cuftody of 
the veffels brought into port. 

There are fuch captains at Toulon, Rochfort, Brett, 
Havre, Dunkirk, and Port Lewis. ‘They are to take care 
of mooring the king’s fhips, and oblige all to give the due 
falutes. 

Carratn’s Clerk, a perfon employed by the captain to 
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keep his accounts, &c. THis pay is the fame as that of a 
midfhipman, ‘The captain is an{werable for the faults of his 
clerk ; nor can he receive his wages without proper certifi- 
cates, and mult make good all damages fultained by his ne- 

et orirregularity. By a recent regulation, no perfon can 
be a purfer onlels he has ferved two years as captain’s 
clerk. 

CAPTAINRY, capitaincrie, in the French Law, denotes 
the government or command of a royal palace, and the lands 
dependent thereon. 

The name is alfo applied to the office of captains of chaces 
or woods: fuch are the capitainries of l’ontainbleau, the woud 
of Boulogne, &e. 

CAPLTIAUX, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Gironde, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftri&t of Bazas; J leagues S. of Bazas. The place con- 
tains 1152, and the canton jor, inhabitants ; the territory 
comprehends 362% kiliometres and 6 communes. 

CAPTION, in Law, is that part of a legal inftrument, 
as a ** commiffion,” ** indidtment,’”? &c. which thews where, 
when, and by what authority, it is taken, found, orexecuted. 
Thus, when a commifiion is executed, the commiffioners fub- 
fcribe their names to a certificate, declaring when and where 
the commiffion was executed. ‘The caption ufually com- 
mences with thefe words, Virtute iffius commijfionis nos, &c. 
or, Executio iflius commi/ionis patet in quadam fchedula annexata, 
&e. or Capt. & cegn. die, &c. or Capt. fuit hee refponf. Cap- 
tions of this kind relate chiefly to three forts of bulinefs; to 
commiffions to take fines of lands, to take anfwers in chan- 
cery, and depotitions of witnefles. 

Thefe captions, and the executions of the commiffions, 
mult now be in Englifh, by 4 Geo. II. cap. 26. 

_ The word Caption, is alfo wled, vulgarly, for an-arrett. 

Carrion, in Scots Law, a writ iffluing under his majefty’s 
fignet, in his majelty’s name, obtained at the inflance of a 
creditor ina civil debt, commanding meffengers at arms, and 
otherofficers of the law, to apprehend and imprifonthe perfon 
of the debtor until he pay the debt-—Alfo, the name of a 
writ iffued by the court of feffion againft the agents of the 
court, to return papers belonging to procefles or law-fuits, 
or otherwife to go to prifon. 

. CAPTIVE, a flave, or perfon taken by the enemy in war, 
or by a pirate or corfair. See Stave. 

Captives, caplivi, among the Romans, differed from de- 
dititii, as the former were taxen by force, whereas the latter 
furrendered themlelves. 

By the Lex Cornelia, a Roman citizen taken captive, in 
cafe he returned, was reputed as having never been taken ; 
if he died in captivity, he was reputed for dead the moment 
he was taken: in the former cafe he recovered all his right, 
and even the dominion over his children; in the latter his 
fon became free from the time of his father’s detention. 
Juttin. Inft. lib. i, tit. xii. § 5. 

Formerly captives in war became the flaves of thofe who 
took them; and though flavery, fuch as obtained among the 
ancients, be now abolifhed, fome fhadow of it {ull fubfitts in 
refpeét of prifoners of war, who are reputed the property of 
their captors, and have no right to liberty, but by concedlion 
from them, or till their ranfom is paid. Negro fervants 
likewife, who are purchafed when captives, continue in fome 
degree the property of the mafters who buy then; though 
the property (if it indeed continues) confitt rather in the per- 
petual fervice than in the body or perfon of the captive. 
Blackft. Com. vol. ii. p. 402. See Necro and Srave. 

The Romans ufed their captives with great feverity ; their 
necks were expofed to the fuldiers to be trampled on, and 
their perfons afterwards fold by public auction. Captives 
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were frequently burnt in the funeral piles of the ancivnt 
warriors, a8 a facrifice to the infernal gods. See Buwran. 
‘Lhofe of royal or noble blood had their heads thaven,: and 
their hair fent to Rome, to ferve as decorations in female 
toys, &c. ‘They were led in triumph loaden with chains 
through Rome, in the emperor’s train, at leaft as far as 
the foot of the Capitoline mount, for they were not permitted 
to afcend the facred hill, but carried thence te prifon. Thofe 
of the prime qvality were honoured with golden chains on 
their hands as well as feet, and golden collars on their necks. 
If they made their efcape, or killed themfelves to avoid the 
ignominy of being led in triumph, their images or effigics 
were frequently carried in their place. " 

CAPTIVITY is ufed in Scripture to dencte the punihh- 
ment inflicted by Providence on the Jews, for their idolatry 
and wickednels. 

Their firlt captivity in Egypt, from which they were ref- 
cued by Mofes, fhould be confidered rather as the refuit of 
providential difpenfation than as 7 penal evil. See Exovvs. 
The fubfequent captivities of the Jewith people may be re- 
garded as chaltifuments of Providence for their relapfes into 
idolatry, and as means of reclaiming them to the acknow- 
ledgment and worthip of the true God. The {cripture hif- 
tory informs us of fx captivities, which took place during 
the government by Judges. The fir? was that under Chu- 
fhan-Rifhathaim, king of Mefopotamia, and continued eight 
years, from the year B.C. 1391 to 1383, when they were 
delivered by Othnicl, the fon of Kenzz, Caleb’s younger 
brother. The /econd was that under Egon, king of Moab, 
and laited 18 years, viz. from the year B.C. 1343 to 1325- 
From this they were refcued by Ehud; and the eaftern part 
of the country of Ifrael, after having been emancipated from 
the yoke of Moab, had reft 80 years. However, in the mean 
while, the Philiftines invaded the weftern parts, and were 
repulfed by Shamgar. (Judg. iii. 31.) ‘his isreckoned the 
third captivity. The foxe was that of the northern tribes 
by Jabin, king of Hazor, from which they were delivered by 
Deborah and Barak, in the year B.C. 1285; after which 
period the northern part of the territory of Ifrael had reft 
40 years. (Judg. iv. 2. v. 31.). The ffi captivity, compre- 
hending north and eaft Ifrad, was that under the Midianites, 
which iafted feven years, from the year B.C. 1245 to 1238; 
and from this the initrument of their deliverance was Gideon. 
(Judg. vi. 1, &c.) Their £xch captivity was that under the 
Ammonites and Philiitines. While Jair was judge over 
north and eait Ifrael (B.C. 1173), thefe diftridés were in 
bondaze to the Ammonites 18 years (Judg. x. 8.); and at 
the fame time with Jair, Eli began to judge fouth and wett 
Irael jo years, (1 Sam. iv. 18.), during which whole period 
that part of lirael was oppreffed by the Philiftines. (Judg. 
xii. 1.). Inthe firit of thefe 40 years of Eli, which was 
alfo the firft year of Jair, Samfon was probably born ; and 
he lived 40 years, judging weit Irael (while Eli alfo was 
judge there, and while that part of the country was under 
the Philiftines) 20 years. (Judg. xv. 20.). North and eaft 
Ifrael were delivered from the Ammonites, after an oppreffion 
of 22, or 21 complete years, in the year B.C. 3 152. (Judg. 
x. 3.) The oppreifion of the Phiiitlines. continued during 
the judicatures of Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, Eli, Samfon, and 
Samuel. Ibzan prefided over north and eat Ifrael five or 
fix complete years, from the year B.C. 1147 to i340 (Judg. 
xil. 7.), when he was fucceeded by Elon. About the fifth 
year of Elon (B.C. 1155), Samuel was publicly known to 
be a prophet. (1 Sam. in. 20. iv. 1.). About the feventh 
of Elon (B.C. 1133), Samfon pulled down the temple 
(Judg. xvi. 30.), and deftroyed a great number of the Phi- 
hitines. Ufher thinks that this calamity might encourage 
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the fouth and weft Ifraelites to give them battle. (1 Sam. 

iv. 1.). Elon was fucceeded in the judicature of north and 

ealt Lfrael by Abdon, B.C. 1130; and Abdon by Samuel, 

B.C. 1122, who was now judge over north and eaft Ifrael, 

as he had been before over fouth and weit Ifrael. (1 Sam. 
"vil, 15, 16, £7 

However, the moft fignal captivities which thefe people 
experienced, were thofe of Lfrael and Judah, under the fove- 
reigns of thefe kingdoms, after they were feparated B.C. 
975, denominated the Afjrian and Babylonifh. 

The Affrian captivity, which comprehended that of the 
ten tribes, commenced in the reign of Pekah, king of Ifrael, 
B.C. 740, when Tiglath-Pilezer, king of Affyria, took fe- 
veral cities of Ifrael, and carried away captives, principally 
from the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Ma- 
naffeh. (+ Chron. v. 26. 2 Kings, xv. 29.). In the fixth 
year of Hezekiah, king of Judah, and ninth year of Hofhea, 
king of Ifrael, B.C. 721, Shalmanefer, king of Affyria, took 
and deftroyed Samaria, after a fiege of three years, tranf- 
planted thofe of the ten tribes, that had been fpared by his 
father, Tiglath-Pilezer, to Nineveh, and provinces beyond 
the Euphrates, and thus difperfed them among the Gentiles. 

2 Kings, xviii. 10, 11.). Moreover, in the 22d year of 
Manafich, king of Judah, B. C. 676, Efarkadden or Affara- 
dinus, king of Affyria and Babylon, made the lait deporta- 
tion of the Ifraelites, and planted others in their ftead ; and 
in the fame expedition, probably, took Manaffch captive, and 
carried him to Babylon. (2 Kings, xvii. 24. 2 Chron, xxxiil. 
yt. Ezra,iv. 2.) The Affyrian captivity of the ten tribes 
of Ifrael, fometimes denominated Ephraim, from the chief of 
them, was predifted by Ifaiah (fee chap. vii. 8.) in the firft 
year of Ahaz, king of Judah, B.C. 741. “ Within three- 
{core and five years,’’ fays the prophet, “ thall Ephraim be 
broken, that it be not a people.”? This period has very 
much puzzled the feripture critics. If this prophecy was 
delivered in the firft year of Ahaz, and Shalmanefer took 
Samaria, and carried away Ifrael (Ephraim) into Affyria, in 
the fixth year of Hezekiah, we fhall only have an interval of 
21, inlkead of 65 years. For the folution of this difficulty, 
the learned Vitrinza fuppofes that the text 1s corrupted, and 
that inftead of 60 (to 1tP928) and 5, it was originally written 
16 (*¢yyr)-and 5. This conjecture would appear much 
more probable, if it could be proved, that it had ever been 
ufual to write the numbers or dates of years partly in words 
at length, and partly in numeral letters. Bet it is not necel- 
fary to recur to this expedient. For if we compute, from 
the firft of Ahaz, 65 years in the reigns of Ahaz, Heze- 
kiah, and Manaffeh, they will terminate about the 22d year 
of Manaffeh, when the captivity of the Hraclites was com- 
pleted by Efarhaddon. 

It has been generally fuppofed, that the greater part of 
the ten tribes was loft in this captivity, which put a period 
to the kingdom of Ifrael. It 1s certain, that immediately 
upon their deportation, they were placed in Affyria and Me- 
dia; and if they fublilted any where, it 1s natural to imagine 
that they might be tound there in the greateft number. But 
authors have generally fought for them clfewhere. Accord. 
ingly, the vilionary writer of the fecond book of Efdras 
(xiii. 40, &c.) affirms, that they adopted a refolution of re- 
tiring from the Gentiles, and of emigrating mto a country 
which had never been inhabited; that the Euphrates was 
miraculoufly divided for their paffage ; and that after pur- 
fuing their journey for a year and a half, they arrived 
at the country, Arfaxeth ; a country the fituation of which 
has net been duly afcertained. See Arcuans. Benjamin 
Tudela, a Jew of the 12th century, has afligned them a 
large and fpacious country, with fine cities, in a ituation that 


is altogether unknown. Eldad, another Jew, of the 13th 
century, has placed them in Ethiopia, and hath made the 
Saracens and 25 kingdoms tributary to them. Another 
Jewith writer, Peritfol of Ferrara, who lived in the 16th 
century, has allotted to them kingdoms in a country called 
Perricha, inclofed by unknown mountains, and bounded by 
Affyria, and likewife in the deferts of Arabia, and even in 
the Eaft Indies. Manaffeh, a famous rabbi of the 17th 
century, and others, have afferted, that they paffed into 
Tartary, and expelled the Scythians ; and others again from 
Tartary have conveyed them to America. Molt of thefe 
acconnts are unfounded corje€tures, and fome of them are 
manifett forgeries of the Jews to aggrandife their own na- 
tion. However, fome refpetable modern writers imagine, 
that they have found exiting traces of them in the northern 
parts of India, particularly among the Arcuans. The 
difficulty of afcertaining the habitations of the ten tribes, 
has induced others, among whom we may reckon Caimet, 
to maintain, that they returned into their own country, with 
the other two tribes, after the Babylonifh captivity. To 
this purpofe it is alleged, that their return was predi&ted. 
See Hofea, xi. 11. Amos, ix. 14. Obadiah, 18. 20. Lfaiah, 
xi. 13, 14. Ezekiel, xxxvii. 16. Jerem. xxxi. 7, 8,9. 16, 
17.20. xvi. 15. xlix. 2, &c. ° Zech. 1.43. x0. 50. | Mir. 
cah, ti. 12. Befides, in the hiftorical books of ferpture, 
waving any reference to the apocryphal book of Tobit, 
Ifraelites, as well as thofe of Judah and Benjamin, are re- 
ported to have returned from the captivity. When Ezra 
numbered thofe that were retu:ned from the captivity, he 
only inquired whether they were of the race of Ifrael; and 
at the frit paflover, then celebrated in the temple, there was 
a facrifice of ** 12 he-goats for the whole houfe of LIfrael, 
according to the number of the tribes.”” Ezra, vi. 16, 17. 
vill. 35. Under the Maccabees, and in the time of our Sa- 
viour, Paleltine was peopled with Ifraelites of all the tribes, 
without difcrimination. However, as the decree of Cyrus 
extended to * all the people of God” (Ezra, i. 3.), and that 
ot Artaxerxes to “ail the people of Ifrael’”? (vir. 13), there 
can be no doubt that many of the Ifrachtes availed them- 
felves of thefe decrees, and returned with Zcrubbabel and 
iizra to their own cities; neverthelefs, the main body of 
the ten tribes remained bemud. Accordingly, Ezra, upon 
whofe authority we may depend, informs us, that there 
“ rofe up the chief of the fathers of Judah and Benjamin’” 
(ch.i.5.), and he calls the Samaritans ‘ the adverfaries of 
Jodah and Benjamin” (ch. iv. 1.); and hence we may infer, 
that thefe two tribes were the principals, and that the others 
were only acceffories. And if they did not return at this 
time, they cannot be fuppofed to have returned, at leait 
in a confiderable body, at any future time; for hiitory in- 
forms us of no fuch adventure, nor do we know either the 
time or occafion of their return, or who were their con- 
ductors in this expedition. Jofephus, who faw his country for 
feveral years inas fourfhing a condition as any time fince the 
captivity, affirms (Antigq. lib. xi. cap. 5. §. 2.), that Ezra 
{ent a copy of the decree of Artaxerxes to all of the fame 
nation throughout Media, where the ten tribes lived in cap- 
tivity, and many of them came with their effe€ts to Babylon, 
defiring to return to Jerufalem; but the main body of the 
Ifraelites abode in that region; and therefore it hath hap- 
pened, fays this Jewifh hiltorian, that there are two tribes in 
Afia and Europe, living in fubjection to the Romans; but 
the tea tribes are beyond the Euphrates to this time; and 
he then adds, with the vanity of a Jew, fpeaking of his 
countrymen, that they were fo many myriads, that they 
could not be numbered. Others, who have found no fuffi- 
cient authority for acmitting that the ten tribes of Ifrael 
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were reftored in the fame manner as the two tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, have therefore alferted (fee Prideaux’s Conn, 
pt. t. ber.) that the ten tribes of Hf{rael, which had fepa- 
rated from the houfe of David, were bronght to « full and 
utter deftruction, and never after recovered themfelves again, 
For thofe who were thus carried away (excepting only tome 
few, who joining themfelves to the Jews in the land of their 
captivity returned with them) foon falling into the ufages and 
idolatry of the nations among whom they were planted, to 
which, indeed, they were too much addiéted while they re- 
mained in their own land, after a while became wholly ab- 
forbed in them; and thence utterly lofing their name, their 
Janguage, and their memorial, were never after any more 
mentioned. ‘lo this ftatement, however, it has been very 
juttly objected, that if the whole race’ of Ifrael became thus 
exting, we {hall in vain expe& the fulfilment of the numerous 
prophecies, that promife the future converfion and rettoration 
of Ifrael as well as of Judah. ‘The truth, fays bilhop New- 
ton (Differtations on the Prophecies, apud Works, vol. vii. 
p- 195, &e. ed. 8vo.), feems to lie between thefe two opi- 
nions. ‘ Neither did they all return to Jerufalem, neither did 
all, who remained behind, comply with the idolatry of the 
Gentiles, among whom they lived. But whether they re- 
mained, or whether they returned, this prophecy of ifaiah 
(ch. vii. 8.) was fill fulfilled; the kingdom, the common- 
wealth, the ftate of Tfvacl was utterly broken; they no 
longer fubfifted as a diftin@& people from Judah; they 
no longer maintained a eparate religion 5 they joined them- 
felves to the Jews from whom they had been unhappily 
divided ; they loft the name of Ifrael as a name of diltinc- 
tion, and were thenceforth all in common called Jews. It 
appears from the book of Efther, that there were great num- 
bers of Jews in all the 127 provinces of the kingdom of Aha 

f{uerus, or Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Perfia, and they 
could not all be the remains of the two tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, who had refufed to return to Jerufalem with their 
brethren; they muft, many of them. have been the defcendants 
of the ten tribes whom the kings of Affyria had carried away 
captive ; but yet they are all fpoken of as one and the fame 
people, and all without diltinétion are denominated Jews.”’ 
See alfo Ads, ii. g. ch. xxvi. 7. © James, 1.1. Without 
doubt, feveral perfons of all the ten tribes are now in being, 
though we cannot diltinguith them from the other Jews, 
with whom they are confounded and intermixed. 

It appears, therefore, to be a fat, that the ten tribes of 
Ifrael were in a manner lolt in their captivity, while the two 
tribes of Benjamin and Judah were retlored and preferved 
feveral ages afterwards. Should an inquiry be made into 
the reafon of this difference, it may be alleged, that the ten 
tribes had totally revolted from God to the worfhip of the 
golden calves in Dan and Bethel; and for this, and their 
other idolatry and wickednefs, tney were fuflered to remain 
in the land of their captivity. 

The Babyloni/h captivity comprehended that of the king- 
dom of Judah, or of the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
who adhered to the houfe of David, and lalted 70 years. 

The mode of eltimating its duration has been attended 
with fome difficulty, on account of the different captivities 
of the Jewifh nation, which occurred about the fame period. 
Of thefe there have been reckoned five. The rf? happened 
in the fourth year of Jchoiakim, B.C. 606, when Nebu- 
chadnezzar, admitted to partnerfhip with his father in the 
kingdom of Babylon, marched to Carchemifh, with a great 
army, to recover from the king of Egypt all that he had 
lately conquered in Syria and Pheenicia. In the courfe of 
this expedition, he invaded and ravaged Judea, belieged and 
took Jerufalem, made Jehoiakim his fubje€t and tributary, 
tran{ported the finelt children of the royal family and of the 
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nobility, and ainong the ret Daniel and his companions, ta 
Babylon, to be bred up there for evuuches aod faves in ne 
palace, and alfo carried away the vefiely of the houle of the 
Lord, and put them in the temple of his god at Dabylon. 
( Dans i, Tt, 6.) The /rcond captivity happ ned in the feventh 
year of Jehomkim, B,C. 603, when Nebuchadnezzar, imme 
diately after his father’s death, returved to Judwa, made 
captives of many Jews, and bound their king in order to 
carry him to Babylon; though he rettored him afterwards 
to his kingdom, having received the ttrongeft aflurances of 
fubjection and allegiance. Notwith{tanding thefe profefiions 
ot obedience, Jehortkim again rebelled, in the s4th yeer 
of his reign, B. C. 599. Nebuchadnezzar, hearing of this 
revolt, came again{t him with a prodigious army, and threat - 
ened all Judea with cellruétion. Lutimidated by this me- 
nace, Jehoiakim furrendered himfelf into the hands of bis 
enemy, who flew him, together with many of the nobles, 
in Jerufalem, and placed his fon upon the throne. (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 6.) Afterwards repenting of what he had done, and 
fearing left Jehoiachin fhould embrace fome future occation 
of rzvenging his father’s death, Nebuchadnezzar returned 
within three months, carried that unfortunate prince into 
captivity, and appointed Zedekiah to reign in his ftead. 
(2 Chrons\xxxar. 9. 2 Kings, Xxiv. 19, &e.) This 
may be reckoned the ¢hird captivity of the Jews by the king 
of Babylon. On this eccafion Mordecai and Ezekiel were 
amory the captives. (Kith. il. 5,6. Ezek. i. 1,2.) The 
fourth was in the 11th year of Zedckiah, 588 B. C., when 
the whole land was made delolate, when the city and 
temple of Jerufalem were deftroyed, (the city being taken 
and burnt after a tiege of 18 months, in the vear B.C. 537, 
and the temple burnt in the year B.C. 586.) and when Ze- 
dckiah, king of Judah, was bound with fetters of brafs, and 
carried prifoner to Babylon, where he dicd. (2 Kings, 
XXXV. 2, 9. 2 Chron, xxxvi. to. Ezek. xii. 13.) The 
Sith captivity occurred in the 21ft year of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s reign, B. C. 584, when that monarch fent Nabu- 
zaradan, captain of his guard, to revenge the death of 
Gedaliah, governor of Judea, Nabuzaradan defolated the 
land, and carricd to Babylon the wretched remains of that 
miferable nation. ; 

To cach of thefe captivities the date of the ‘period of 
70 years has been referred. But the firit of them, in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, B.C. 606, fecms to be the moit 
accurate commencement of this period, and aifo the mioit 
agreeable to Seripture. The interval, extending thence 
to the fecond year of Cyrus, B. C. 536, when the Jews 
were permitted to return to their own laud, amounts to 70 
years; for Cyres conquered Babylon towards the clofe of 
the year, B.C. 558; fo that the year fellowing, viz. 537, 
was the firlt year of his reign, and 536 the fecond, ard the 
7ift from the fourth year of Jehoiakim. ‘he date of the 
Babylonith capuvity may be afcertained, fays Playfair, 
(Chronol. p. 5.) by the following faéts. “Nebuchadnezzar 
became maiter of ‘Tyre in the 34th year of his reizn, the 
26th of Jehoiakim’s captivity, and 573 B.C. (572 B.C. 
Biair) as we learn from the Tyrian annals. (Jofe ph. cont. 
App. 1. i. §. 21.) Cyrus took Babylon in the 14th year of 
Hiram, and 36th after it had been taken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 1. e. in the end of the year 538 B. C. In this in- 
flance, therefore, the Tyrian records confirm the facred 
chronology. 

The captivity and reftoration of the two tribes were 
foretold ; and moreover the precife time of both events 
was alfo prefixed and determined by the prophet Jeremiah, 
ch. xxv. 11. xxix. 10, This prophecy was firft delivered 
(Jer. xxv. r.) in the fourth year of Jehoiakim ; and this fame 
year Nebuchadnezzar began to put it in execution. If the 
3.0% commence- 
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commencement of the 70 years’ captivity be fixed at the 
time when Jerufalem was burnt and deftroyed, their con- 
clufion will fall about the time when Darius, the fon of 
Hytlafpes, iffued his decree for rebuilding the temple, after 
the work had been fufpended, which was in the fourth year 
of his reign and B.C. 518. Or again if we fix their com- 
mencement at the time when Nabuzzradan carried away 
the la‘t remnant of the people, and completed the defolation 
of the land, their conclufen wil! fall about the time when 
the temple was finifhed and dedicated, and the firft paffover 
folemnifed in it, which was the feventh year of Darius and 
the 515th B.C. Hence Dr. Prideaux obferves (Coan. part 
1. book 3.), “ that taking it which way you will, and at 
what {tage you pleafe, the prophecy of Jeremiah will be 
fully and exa@ly accomplifhed concerning this matter,” 
Or, it may be faid to have been accomplifhed, as bifhop 
Newton obferves (vol. vii. p. 187.), at three different times, 
and in three different mannersy and therefore poffibly all 
might have been intended, though the firit was without 
doubt the principal objeét of the prophecy. The prophets 
Ifaiah (xliv. 28.) and Ezekiel (xxxvi. ro, &c.) have previ- 
oufly drawn lively pi€tures of the happy days that fhould 
fucceed the captivity, which were aétually realized ; for the 
people returning to their own country, enjoyed the bleffings 
of liberty and affluence. The people were multiplied, their 
cities were inhabited, and their waftes were cultivated. 
Whiil the 10 tribes were difperfed and loft, thofe of Benja- 
min and Judah, or the Jews, were reftored, not fo.much for 
their own fakes, as for the fake of the promifes made unto 
the fathers, the promife to Judah that the Meffiah fhould 
fpring from his tribe, and the promife made to David that 
the Meffiah fhould be born of his family. It was therefore 
neceflary for the tribe of Judah, and the families of that 
tribe, to be kept diftinG until the coming of the Meffiah. 
Put fince thefe ends have been fully anfwered, the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin are as much confounded as any of the 
relk; all diitinGion of families and genealogies is lot among 
them, and the Jews themfelves acknowledge as much, when 
they fay, that when the Meffiah fhall come, it will be part 
of his office * to fort their families, reftore their genealogies, 
and fet afide ftrangers.”’ ; 

The captivity, confidered as a difpenfation of providence, 
will appear to have been highly neceflary and proper, if we 
reflect, that the lenity of God was manifeft in bringing this 
terrible overthrow on the Jews fo gradually, after a fuccef- 
fion of judgments from lefs to greater for the fpace of 22 
years, which fhould have been a warning to them, and by 
experience have convinced them, that the threatenings de- 
nounced by the prophets would certainiy be executed :-—that 
it was a juft punifhment of their fins, particularly of their 
idolatry :—that it was the molt effe€&tual means to produce 
their reformation, the great end propofed by divine wifdom ; 
and indeed it had this effet, in a very tonfiderable degree, 
for they never more fell into idolatry, but retain the greatett 
abhorrence of it even to this day :—that they had fo far ne- 
gleéted the law of God, written by Mofes, as the rule of 
their conduét in all affairs civil and religious, and the ground 
of their happinefs, that at one time it was almoft unknown 
and loft among them (2 Kings, xxii. 8, 12.) :—and that 
this difpenfation was alfo calculated to produce beneficial ef- 
fects among the nations, whither they were carried into 
captivity. ‘The Jews, notwithftanding their depravity in 
their own country, during the captivity of 70 years, muft 
have been a burning and fhining light, all over the countries 
of the eaft. 

Befides the captivities already enumerated, there happen- 
ed another confiderable captivity and difperfion of the Jews 
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in the time of Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, ufvally called 
Soter, about the year B.C. 3193 who invaded Judea, be- 
fieged and took Jerufalem, and carried above 100,000 of 
the inhabitants captives into Egypt, planting them in Alex- 
andriaand adjacent places. Ptolemy, though at firft he treated 
Jerufalem and Judea with great feverity, confidering after- 
wards the {teadinefs with which they had perfifled in the 
fidelity they had {worn to their governors, on this and a 
variety of other occafions, and convinced that this quality 
rendered them worthy of fis confidence, chofe 30,c00 of the 
moit diftinguifhed among them and of fuch as were moft cae 
pable of ferving him, and appointed them to guard the mott 
important places iu his dominions. Many of the Jews fol- 
lowed their captive brethren of their own accord, partly 
allured by the favour of the king, who gave them equal 
privileges with thofe of Alexandria, and partly by the fer- 
tility of the country, fo that this colony, from which 
{prung the Herrenists, became very confiderable. The 
lafi captivity of the Jews was that which happened in con- 
fequence of the deflruction of their city and temple under 
Titus about 40 years after our Saviour’s afcenfion. See 
JERUSALEM. 

Captivity, princes of the, are heads or chiefs of the 
Jewihh nation, appointed for the adminiftration of juftice-- 
among them, during their captivity both in the eait and 
welt, fince the deftruétion of their temple by the Romans. 
The prince of the captivity in the ealt, is faid to have 
had the government of the Jews who dwelt in Babylon, 
Chaldza, Affyria, and Perfia. he prince of the captivity 
in the weft, had the dire@tion of thofe who lived in Judea, 
Egypt, Italy, and other parts of the Roman empire. The 
Jews make a great difference between the patriarchs of Ju- 
dea, and the princes of the captivity at Babylon. The 
latter were called ‘ rabbans,’”? and were fuppofed to have 
defcended from David, in a direct lme by the males; the 
former or patriarchs, called ** rabban,”’ only defcended from 
David by the females. ‘Che patriarch, who refided in Ju- 
dxa, made ‘Tiberias the place of his cuftomary abode, and 
aflumed the title of «* Rofchabboth,” i. e. the head of the 
fathers or patriarchs. He prefided in aflemblies, decided in 
cafes of confcience, levied taxes for defraying the charges of 
his vifits, and difpatched fubordinate officers through the 
provinces to execute his orders. As to the princes of the 
captivity of Babylon, or the eaft, their origin and fucceffion 
are unknown; but it docs not appear that they fprung up 
till about the end of the fecond century. While the temple 
fubfifted, the eaftern Jews, as well as weftern, continued 
fubject to the high prieft. The firlt of thefe princes is faid 
to have been Huna, at the clofe of the fecond century ; and 
from Huna to the perfetion of the talmud, i. e. 300 years, 
they {carcely produgethree. Calmet. See AZcHMALOTARCHA. 

CAPTURE, a prize, or prey ; particularly that of a fhip 
taken at fea. Captures made at fea were formerly held to 
be the property of the captors after a poffeflion of twenty- 
four hours; but the modern authorities require, that before 
the property can be changed, the goods muft have been 
brought into port, and have continued a night intra prefidia, 
in a place of fafe cuftody, fo that all hope of recovering them 
was loft. Blackft. Com. vol. ii..p. 401. See Prize and 
PRIVATEER. 

Capture alfo denotes an arreft, or feizure of a criminal, 
debtor, &c. at land. 

Capture, de Deferteurs. There exifted under the old. 
government of France an order, by which every intendant 
of a province or commiflary of war was authorifed to pay 
100 livres to any perfon or perfons, who fhould appre- 
hend or fecure a deferter, and 300 livres for every man, that 
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could be proved to have enticed a foldier away from either 
the regular army or the militia, 

CAPUA, in Ancient Geography, a city of Italy, the me- 
tropolis of Campania, derives its name, accordings to Strabo, 
from caput, head, It was fituated at fome dilkance to the 
north of Neapolis, near the mountains; and it was the chief 
and molt important city of Mapna Grecia. According to 
Florus, it was one of the three molt celebrated cities 
known to the ancients, who placed it next to Rome and 
Carthage, 

« Altera dita olim Carthajro, atque altera Roma, 

Nunc proftrata jacet, proprioque fepulta fepulchro.”’ 
It is faid to have been founded by the Tyrrhenians, who 
had extended their power into, Magna Gracia, about 48 
years before the foundation of Rome, or 8co years before 
the Chriltian wra, When the Samnites made themfelves 
matters of the country, Capua fell into their hands, and 
Livy feeks the etymology of its name in that of their chief, 
called * Capys.”” The aftonifhing fertility of the adjacent 
country, and a lucrative commerce, poured, at an early pe- 
riod, immenfe wealth upon its inhabitants, fo that it became 
one of the moft extenfive and magnificent cities in the world, 
Riches produced exceflive luxury and infolence, in both 
which refpects, Capua is particularly noticed by ancient 
writers. ‘The luxury of Capua is faid even to have furpafled 
that of Sybaris itfelf. See Atheneus Deipnofophift. 1. xii. 
p- 528. ed. Cafaubon. By its infolence it exafperated 
neighbonring nations, which, on account of its efleminacy, 
it was not able to repel; and therefore it was reduced to 
the neceflity of endangering its own fafety by engaging the 
fuccour of needy auxiliaries. The Roman foldiers who 
were fent to the defence of Capua, were on the point of 
making it their prey ; and the voice of the Roman people 
often loudly exprefled their wifh for a removal from the bar- 
ren unwholefome banks of the Tiber, to the garden of Italy, 
near thofe of the Volturno. Jealous, and not without rea- 
fon, of the ambition of Rome, or naturally inconttant, as 
Livy and fome other writers fuggeft, the Capuans warmly 
efpoufed the quarrel of Carthage: and Hannibal, after the 
battle of Cannz, made Capua his winter-quarters. In this 
feene of luxury and diffipation, if we may credit Livy and 
fome other hiftorians, the rough and invincible foldiers of the 
Carthaginian general were metamorphofed by pleafure and in- 
dolence into foft minions, never afterwards fit to cope with the 
Romans in the field. Hence, it becamea proverb, ‘‘ Capuam 
Hannibali Cannas fuifle;” i. e. Capua was to Hannibal 
what Cannz had been to the Romans. The judicious Mon- 
tefquieu obferves, that the Carthaginian army, enriched by 
fo many victories, would have found a Capua wherever they 
had gone. The pernicious effects of idlenefs and luxury 
are unqueftionable; but the frequent defeats which Hanni- 
bal afterwards gave to the Romans, the feveral towns which 
he reduced in the fight of the Roman armies, and the bra- 
very with which he maintained himfelf in Italy for 13 years, 
after the winter {pent at Capua, conftrain us to afcribe fome 
degree of rhetorical exaggeration to the accounts of the Ro- 
man hiftorians. Indeed, Livy himfelf points out a caufe of 
the declenfion of the Carthaginian power in Italy, which is 
very different from the delights and debaucheries of Capua. 
Hannibal, difappointed of promifed fuccour by a domeftic 
faction, and deferted by the Gauls and Italians, who were 
not natural allies of the Carthaginians, was under the ne- 
ceflity of withdrawing from the fcene of conteft, and of 
yielding to a fuperior force, which drove him from Italy. 
Liv. 1. xxiii. c. 13 and 32. 1. xxvi. Whether Capua brought 
on the ruin of Hannibal or not, Hannibal, without doubt, 
occafioned the ruin of Capua. After the departure of the 
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Carthaginians, Capua, which had been Jong invefled, fur- 


rendered at diferetion to the confuls Appius Claudius, aud 
Q). Fulvius Flaceus, in the year of Rome s42. On this 
oceafion, $0 fenatars were feourged and put to death,’ the 


nobler imprifloned for ] fe, and the citizens fold and diipert 
ed. Vibius, Hannibal's principal friend, efeaped this ignomi- 
nious fate by a voluntary death; for whillt the mob infifted 
upon throwing open the gates to the en my, he aflembled 
his fleady affociates, and fat down with them to afuperb ban- 
quet; alter which, each of the gueclts {wallowed a poifon- 
ous draught, and expired in full poffeffion of their freedom. 
Although the buildings were left undemolithed, Capua was 
configned to be the lodging place for the hufbandmen of the 
adjoiming plain, a warchoufe for goods, and a granary for 
corn, Tlowever, in procefs of time, about 152 years after 
this event, Cefar fent thither colonies, and rettored it to its 
ancient privileges. Cicero appears to have been the patron 
of this new city, and to have had in charge the infpeétion of 
the fea-coaft from Tormiz, A. U.C. 704, B.C. 50. In this 
command of Capua he calls himfelf the ** epifcopus’’ of the 
Campanian coalt, and healfo mentioss when proconful of 
Cilicia, the “ diocefes” that were annexed to his govern- 
ment; and hence it'is inferred, that thefe names, whicls 
were afterwards appropriated in the Chriftian church to cha- 
raéters and powers ecclefiaftical, carried with them in their 
original ufe, the notion of a real authority and jurifdiétion. 
See Diocese. As Capua had been always the common fe- 
minary, or place of educating gladiators for the great men 
of Rome, Czfar had a famous fchool of them, at the time 
when Cicero had the command of it. This fchool he had 
maintained under the beft mafters for the occafious of his 
public fhews in the city; and as they were very numerous, 
and well furnifhed with arms, there was reafon to apprehend 
they would break out, and make fome attempt in favour of 
their mafter, which might have been of dangerous confe- 
quence in the then exilting circumftances of the republic ; 
and, therefore, Pompey thought it neceflary to take them 
out of their fchool, and diftribute them among the principal 
inhabitants of the place, affigning two to each matter of a 
family, by which he fecured them from doing any mifchief. 
Cienad. Attic:.4. 14, 

‘Tiberius, A. D. 26, dedicated in this place a temple to Jupi- 
ter; and in the reign of Nero, A.D. 57, the colonies of Capua, 
and alfo of Nocera, which were almoit extinét, were revived 
and {trengthened by a number of old foldiers, fent thither 
with the fame prerogatives as the ancient inhabitants. When 
the cities of Campania were divided between Vitellius and 
Vefpafian, Capua maintained its attachment to the former, 
and in confequence of this preference, the third legion was 
quartered there for the winter, and the moft illuftrious fa- 
milies were treated. with ignominy. At length, Genferic the 
Vandal, in the times of the Lombards, was more crue! than 
the Roman conquerors had been; for he maflacred the inha- 
bitants, and burnt the town to the ground. Narfes rebuilt 
it; but in 841 it was totally deftroyed by an army of Sara- 
cens, and the inhabitants were driven into the mountains. 
Some time after the retreat of thefe favage invaders, the 
Lombards defcended again into the plain, but apprehending 
their force not to be fufficient for the defence of a circuit fo 
extended as the old city, they built a fmaller one on the river 
Volturno, chufing for its {cite that of Cafilinum, which had 
diftinguifhed itfelf in the fecond Punic war by the refiftance 
of its garrifon againft Hannibal, and calling it by the old 
name of Capua. Since the foundation of the new city, old 
Capua, diftant from it about two miles, has remained in 
ruins, occupying a confiderable extent of ground. Of thefe, 
the moft worthy of notice is the amphitheatre, which, though 
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in a degraded and defolate ftate, indicates its former gran- 
deur. Two fmall villages now occupy part of the fpacious 
inclofure of this city, which was the centre from whence 
the via Appia, via Latina, via Donitia, and others, branched 
off towards different provinces of Italy. Along the edges 
of thefe roads the ancients buried their dead in magnificent 
maufolea, fome few of which are yet ftanding, and point 
out the dire&tion of the highways. The * conocchia,” a 
vulgar name given to one of thefe monuments, from a fup- 
pofed refemblance to a dillaff, is the handfomeft, and 
coulifts of a cupola, furrounded with columns placed upon 
a {quare tower. 

In 856, Landulph formed at Capua an independent earl- 
dom, difmembered from the duchy of Benevento; and in 
the courfe of a few generations, it acquired the title of a 
principality. In the 11th century, the Normans of Averfa 
expelled the Lombard race of princes, and Richard their 
chief became prince of Capua. The grandfon of 'Tancred 
of Hauteville drove out the defcendants of Richard, and 
united this ftate to the reft of his poff flions 

Capua is at prefent a neat little city of Naples, in the 
country of Lavora, feated at the foot of a mountain, the 
fee of an archbifhop, founded in 968. It contains, befide 
the cathedral, one collegiate, 16 parifh churches, and 12 
convents. It may be confidered as the key of the king- 
dom ; for though far removed from the frontier, it is the 
only fortification that really covers the approach to Naplesy 
from which it is diftant about 15 miles. The ftreets are 
more open and airy than thofe of other towns in this 
kingdom, and the buildings better. Many of them are con- 
ftructed with materials brought from the ancient city. N. 
lat. 41° 7’. E. long. 15° 9’. 

CAPUCHE. See Cowt, and next article. 

CAPUCHINS, religious of the order of St. Francis, in 
its ftriGteft obfervance. The capuchins are thus called, 
from capuce, or ‘capuchon, a fluff cap, or cowl, wherewith 
they cover their heads; and which they added to the 
ordinary Francifean habit. ‘They are cloathed with brown 
or grey; are always bare-footed ; and never go in a coach, 
nor ever fhave the head. 

The Capuchins are a reform made from the order of Mi- 
nors, commonly called Cordeliers, fet on foot in the fix- 
teenth century by Matthew de Baffi, a religfous observant 
of the monaftery of Montetiafcone, who, being at Rome, 
faid he was advertifed feveral times from heaven, to prac- 
tife the rule of St. Francis to the letter. Upon this he 
made application to pope Clement in 1525, who gave him 
permiffion to retire into a folitude ; together with as many 
others as would embrace the {tri obfervance ; which fome 
did accordingly. In 1528, they obtained the pope’s buil. 
In 1529, the order was brought into complete form ; Mat- 
thew was elected general, and the chapter made conttitu- 
tions. In 1543, the right of preaching was taken from the 
Capuchins by the pope; but in 1545, it was reftored to 
them again with honour. In 1578, there were feventeen 

eneral chapters in the order of Capuchins. 

The Capuchins were at firft reftrained from fpreading out 
of Italy ; but Charles IX. of France, writing to pope Gre- 
gory XIII. to demand fome Capuchins, that pope, by a 
bull, dated in 1575, took off the prohibition, and granted 
them leave to fettle any where. ‘The cardinal of Lorraine 
built them a convent at Meudon, and Henry ITI. another 
at Paris, inthe rue St. Honoré. F. Zach. de Boverio has 
written the annals of the Capuchins in Latin, in three vo- 
lumes folio, from the year 1524 to 1634. 

Carucuin, in O-nithology, the name of a particular fpe- 
cies of pigeon, in fhape and make much like the jacobine, 
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or jack, but fomething larger than that; its beak alfo is 
longer ; and it has a tolerable hood of feathers on the back 
part of its head, Lut has uo cravat or chain down the fhoul- 
ders as that {pecies has. Its marks are the fame’with the 
jrcobine, and it feems to be no cther than a baltard breed 
between that and a common pigeon. 

Carucnin Monkey, in Zoology. See Capucina Simta, 

CarucHin Powder, in the Materia Medica. See Cr- 
VILLA, SABADILLA, and VERATRUM. 

CAPUCIATI, in Ecchfiaflical Hifory. an appellation 
given to the followers of Wickliff in the fourteenth century, 
by reafon they did not uncover themfelves: before the hott, 
but kept on their capuce, or cap ufed in thofe times. Spon- 
danus {peaks of the capuciati, under the year 1587. 

Carucitati. See CapuTiartt. 

CAPUCINA, in Entomology, a fpecies of PHatana, 
(Bombyx) that inhabits Europe. The wings are dentated 
and ferrugimous, with a dorfal reflected tuft. 

Carucina, in Zoology, a fpecies of Simia, of the 
long-tailed, or fapajou tribe, called by Pennant the Capucin 
monkey. This kind is diftnguifhed by having no beard, the 
tail hirfute, (and prehenfile): hair and limbs black ; 
haunches covered, or without callofities. Simia tmberbis 
nigra, cauda longa hirfuta, facie flavefcente. Linn. 

There are three kinds of monkey, fimia trepida, appella, 
and capucina, that are nearly allied to each other: fome 
confider the two laft as varieties of the fame fpecies ; Schre- 
ber makes them dittinét. 

Gmelin defcribes this animal as being about the fize 
of the domeitic cat: the general colour brown, with 
the head, legs, and tail lack; face fometimes black, 
fometimes ficfh-coloured ; tufks approximate; nofe cari- 
nated near the eyes; a black retraGtile wrinkle juit under 
the hair of the forchead; tail long, curved, and thaggy, 
with: hair, which it carries {pirally rolled up, and o:ten 
coiled round the neck. In the Leverian Mufeiim is a 
{fpecimen of this animal agreeing with the defeription given 
of the fpecies by Mr. Pennant and Dr. Shaw. The face is 
round, flat, and flefh-coloured; encircled with upright 
whitifh hairs ; the breaft covered with long thaggy yellow- 
ifh white hairs ; top of the head biackifh ; hair on the fhoul- 
ders and upper part of the back lighter than on the lower 
part ; tail asin the former {pecies ; toes with crooked claws 
inftead of flat nails. 

Simia capucina is faid to be a native of South America. 
The animal fmells mufky, has a wailing voice, fometimes 
fhricks like the cicada, or when irritated velps like a wheip, 
and terrifies or repels its enemies by hideous howlings. 

CAPUCINUS, in Conchology, the name by which Rump- 
fius diftinguifhes conus monachus of Linnzus. 

Carucinus, in Entomology, a ipecies ot BostricH=s in 
the Fabrician fyltem, (Dermefes, Linn. and Bofirichus, 
Geoffr.) The colour of this infe@ is black, with red abdo- 
men and wing-cafes ; and retufe thorax. Inhabits Europe. 

Obf. Lepechin defcribes a variety of this infe& with a 
black abdomen. This is found in Siberia. 

Capuainus, the name given by Walch to the Linnzan 
butterfly, Paprtio IpHicta, which fee. 

CAPUL, in Geography. See Cavour. 

CAPURA, in Botany, Linn. Mant. 225. Schreb. 599. 
Willd. 683. Juff. 437. Clafs and order, hexandria monogynia. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. none. Cor. monopetalous, tubular; tube 
cylindrical ; border with fix roundifh divifions, the outer al- 
ternate ones narrower. Svam. Filaments fearcely any ; an- 
thers fix, oblong, within the tube ; the alternate ones higher, 
Pift. Germ fuperior, triangularly roundifh, truncate ; ityle 
cylindrical, very fhort ; ftigma nearly globular. Peric. Berry ? 
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La Marck thinks it has fome affinity to the genus Dais. 

KM Ch. Calyx none, Corolla lix-cleft. S/amens within the 
tube, Stigma nearly globular, 

Sp. Cy purpurata. A tree, Branches alternately in pairs 
at right angles with each other, purplith, Leaves decidu- 
ous, oppolite, egg ‘haped, refembling thofle of lonicera 
xylofleum, entire, rather acute, on very fhort petioles, 
Flowers in axillary clufters, purple, fhorter than the leaves. 
A native of the Eaft Indies. 

CAPURSO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
country of Bari; 34 miles S.E. of Bari. 

CAPUT. See Heap. 

Carur, in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
BRIDGE. 

Carut Baronia, the head of the barony, in Ancient Cu/- 
toms, denotes the ancient or chief feat or callle of a noble- 
man, where he made his ufual relidence, and held his 
court: fometimes alfo called caput honoris, or the head of 
the honour. 

The caput baronie could not be fettled in dowry ; nor could 
it be divided among the daughters in cafe there were no fon 
to inherit ; but was to defcend entire to the eldeft daughter, 
cateris filiabus alunde fatisfadis. 

Carut Colt, in Anatomy, the commencement of the large 
inteftine, which is alfo called the caecum. See Inres- 
TINE. 

Caput Draconis, a denomination given by fome to a fixed 
ftar of the firft magnitude, in the head of the conttellation 
draco, called alfo by the Arabs re/aben and eltanin. See 
Nope. * 

Caput Gallinaceum, in Botany, Lob. Ic. ii. p. 81. 
Hepysarum onobrychis. 

Caput Gailhnaginis, or Verumontanum, in Anatomy, a 
{mall produGion of the prolate gland, projecting into the 
lower part of the urethva, where that canal penctrates the 
proftate, and having on its furface the openings of the 
du&s, formed by the union of the vafa deferentia, and veli- 
cule feminales. See GENERATION, Organs of. 

Carut Fejunii, a name given to Afh-Wednefday, as 
being the firit day of the Lent-fait. 

Carut Lupinum. An outlawed felon was anciently faid 
to have caput /upinum, and might be knocked on the head 
like a wolf, becaufe, having renounced all law, he was to be 
dealt with as ina ftate of-nature, when every one that fhould 
find him might flay him: but now the wilful killicg ef fuch 
a-one is murder, unlefs in the eudeavour to apprehend 
him. 

Carut Medufe, in Aflronomy, a northern conltellation 
includ<d in that of Perseus. 

Caput Medufe, in Botany, Morif. Hitt. iii. p.210. See 
Exymus Caput medujfe. See alfo Eupnorsia Caput 
medufe. 

Carut Mortuum.—Téte morte, Fr. Todtenkapfe, Germ. 
This term is at prefent obfolete. It was ufed by the old 
chemilts to exprefs the refidues of diflilations after all the 
volatile parts had been driven off by the action of heat. 
Thefe refidues were at firft thrown away as of no value. 
Glauber was the firft who particularly employed himfelf in 
their examination, and was rewarded for his pains by the 
difcovery of the falt that bears his name, (fulphat of foda), 
inthe caput mortuum remaining after the diftillation of mu- 
riatic acid from common falt and green vitriol; aad of ful- 
phat of potahh in the refidue after the diftillation of nitric 
acid from nitre and fulphat of iron. 

Carur Pancreatis, in Anatomy, that portion of the pan- 
creas, which is attached to the duodenum. See Pan- 
CREAS. 
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Capur Porcinum, [wine's head, a denomination given by 
the Romans to an order of battle more frequently called 
cuneus, 

Carutr Purgia,a barbarous term ufed by fome phyficians 
to denote medicines which cleanfe the head, cither io the 
way of fneezing, more frequently called errhines 3 or by 
chewing in the way of falivation, called apophlegmatiaants. 
See Erxruina and Sreenutrarive. 

Carur-/erpentis, in Conchaggy, a {pecivs of Anomia, the 
fhell of which is obovate, trated, and downy ; one valve 
with a long perforated beak. Linn. Pn. Suce, 

Inhabits the #eeps of the Norway feas, and is generally 
found adhering to the madrepora prolifera. Sheil white, 
longitudinally tlriated. Upper valve prominent behind, 
declining at the anterior part, and marked with a groove in 
the middle ; lower valve rounded, and retufe before. 

CAPUTA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Armenia 
Minor. Ptolemy. 

CAPUTIATI, or Caruciats, in Ecclefaflical Hiflory, 
a fect of fanatics, fo called from a fingular kind of cap that 
was the badge of their faction, which infefted the province 
of Burgundy, the diocefe of Auxerre, and feveral other parts 
of France, towards the clofe of the rath century, and ex- 
cited much difturbance among the people. They wore 
upon their caps a leaden image of the Virgin Mary, and 
they publicly declared that it was their purpofe to level all 
diftinétions, to abrogate magillracy, to remove all fubordi- 
nation among mankind, and to reftore that primitive hberty 
and natural cquality that were the ineftrmable privileges of 
the firft mortals, They were attacked with the force of 
arms by Hugo, bihop of Auxerre. Moth. Eccl. Hift. vol. iii. 
p» 128. 

CAPUTUADE, in Geography, a port of Africa, in 
Byzacium, where the Roman ficet landed the troops that 
made war againft Gelimer ; diftant, according to Procopius, 
five days’ journey from Carthage. Juttinian, he adds, buit 
a town in this place inclofed by ftrong walls. 

CAPY, in Ancient Geography, a town of the Pelopon- 
nefus, in Arcadia, near Mantinza, according to Dion. Hal. 
and Strabo, who fuppofed it to have been built by 
/Enzas. 

CAPYBARA, or CAbysara, in Zoology, the American 
name of a fpecies of Cavia, found in that part of the world, 
and called by Englifh writers the water cavy, or river cavy. 
It is diftinguifhed by having no tail, and the fore-feet three- 
toed, and palmated. Sce Cavia. 

CAPYS, in Entomology, a fpecies of Spuinx, (Zygena) 
of a black colour, with the tip of the anterior pair white. 
Fabr.—Inhabits Surinam. 

CAPYTIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Sicily. 
Ptolemy. 

CAR. See Carr. 

Car, or Kar, fignifies in the oriental languages a oan ; 
and of courfe enters into the compofition of the names of 
feveral places. 

Car, or Cam Lovucu, in Geography, a {mall lake in the 
county of Armagh, Ireland, at the foot of Slieve Gullien 
mountain, from which a narrow and rapid ftream flows for 
a courfe of about four miles, when its waters contribute to 
the fupply of Newry canal. This lake, river; and a {mall 
village, all of the fame name, are mentioned on account of 
the great bufinefs done on the banks of the ftream. So 
elevated is the fource of it, that there are a great number of 
So fudden, indeed, 
are the falls, that no head of water is required as a mill- 
pond for any of the works, the tail-race of the higher mill 


being the head of the next below, and fo in fuccefiion until 
| it 
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it reaches the valley. In the fpace of within two miles, 
there are four extentive bleach-greens, three of which can 
fiuifh 50,coo webs in a years; a very large boulting-mill, 
befide two other flour-mills; a flax-mill, and fome other 
manufaCtories about to be eftablifhed. Thefe numerous 
works furnifh an eminent inftance of the fuperior f{pirit and 
induitry of the people in this part of Ireland, who fo eagerly 
feize every natural advantage fer furthering and increafing 
their trade. Coote’s Armagh. 

CARA, in Botany, Fraucifc. Gert. tab. 25. fig. 8. 
DroscoreEA aculeata. 

Cara, in Geography, a river of European Ruffia, which 
dire&ts its courfe towards the Arctic Ocean, and forms the 
boundary between Afia and Europe, for the fpace of about 
140 miles; the Arabian chain terminating fo far from the 
fea of Cara-fkoi, or Karfkoi. 

CARABA, or Cras-tree, in Botany, attains in Guiana 
the height of 40 feet, and confilts of numerous branches, 
covered with long, narrow leaves of a green colour. Its 
numerous white bloffoms are fucceeded by nuts about the 
fize of a large chefnut, the form of which is angular and 
flattifh ; within the thin, brown, hufky fhell is contained a 
white oleaginous kernel. From chefe kernels the Indians 
extract, by bruifing, maceratirg, and boiling, a yellowith, bit- 
ter, butyraceous oil, with which they cont{tantly greafe and 
rub their naked fkins: thus defending themfelves from 
mtifquetoes, foftening their fkins, and preferving them from 
taking cold by dews, rain, &c. Bancroft’s Guiana, 
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: CARABAYA, or Caravayva, in Geography, a diftri& 
or jurifdiGion of South America, in the diocele of Cuzco, 
and vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, commencing Co leagues 
S.E. of Cuzco, and extending above 50 leagues. The 
greater part of it iseold ; but the vallies are fertile, produc- 
ing various forts of fruits, grain, and pulfe, and affording fufli- 
cient pafture for cattle of all kincs. ‘This province has 
feveral gold mines, particularly that called ‘* Aporama,”’ 
which is very rich and the metal 23 carats fine, and alfo 
filver mines, which produce vait quantities of that metal. 
The river which feparates this province frem the mountains 
of the wild Indians abounds fo much in gold, that at certain 
times the Caziques fend out a certain number of Indians 
in companies from the towns in their refpeétive diftricts, to 
the banks of the river, where, by wafhing the fands in {mall 
wells dug for that purpofe, they foon find fufficient quan- 
tity of gold to pay the royal tribute. ‘This kind of fervice 
they call *¢ Chichina.” 

CARADBE, or Karane, denotes yellow amBer. 

CARABIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Macedonia, 
placed by Ptolemy in Mygdonia. 

CARABIN, or Carzuine, in French Canon carabiné, is 
a fire-arm about a tenth of an inch {maller in the bore than 
a mufket, and about five inches fhorter, having its barrel 
about three fret one inch long, and its whole length, in- 
cluding the ftock, about four feet one inch. Carabines, or 
canons carabiné, have the outfide of their canons or barrels 
of the fame figure and form with thofe of common mufkets. 
But they are generally, or at leaft often rifled on the infide, 
having longitudinal grooves fometimes ftraight, but much 
oftener circular orfpiral, running the wholelengthof the bore. 
When grooved, they are generally fired with leaden bullets, 
that are rammed down along the grooves with iron ram- 
mers or ram-rods, which ramming, together with the force 
and velocity with which they are driven back along the fame 
grooves by the inflamed powder, confiderably alters their 
fhape and figure. ‘The common obfervation, however, that 
a ball fo rammed down and fired from fuch a piece goes 
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farther than one of the metal that has windage, in confe- 
quence of its being long enough in the barrel for the com- 
plete inflammation of the charge of powder, is founded in 
miitake. The grooves, when they are mace winding, give 
the ball a fort of rotatory motion round its axis in the diree- 
tion of its flight, that prevents its defle€tion from the path 
of its projection. 

CARABINEER, or Cazsinern, in French Carabinier, 
was a foldier chofen from among the beft and mott expert 
fhooters, who ferred fometimes on foot, but generally on 
horfeback, and carried a carabine longer than the ordinary 
fufee, and commonly rifled. No corps in the French fervice 
has ditinguithed itfelf more than the carabineers. They im- 
mortalized themfelves at the battle of Fontenoy. Any defi- 
ciencies in it, either in men or officers, were filled up from 
the regiments of French cavalry, accordirg to their feniority. 
As to the time of ratfing it, or its feniority of creation, at 
would have been the twelfth regiment in that fefvice; but in 
confequence of fome other regiments having the name of 
Royal, and therefore ftanding before them, it only occupics 
the twenty-fecond rank or place. 

Formerly, all regiments of light armed horfe were called 
carabineers. But, fince the eftablifiment of huflars and 
chaffeurs, they have loft that appellation. And now all the 
heavy foreign cavalry are denominated carabineers. 

CARABINS, cotherwife called Argoulets, were a {pecies 
of huffars in the ancient French militia, aad fometimes aéted 
on foot. There were chofen and refolutemen. Atl the prin- 
cipal officers of the army ufed to have them as their guards. 
And they were often ftationed at the outpofts for the pur- 
pofe of haraffing the enemy, guarding narrow pafles, &c. 
In ation they generally engaged in front of the dragoons, 
or on the wings of the firlt line. The term comes from 
the Arabian word Karas, which fignifies generally a war- 
like inflrument of any kind. 

CARABON, in Botany. Lam. Encye. (Kari-bepou : 
Rheed. Mal. 4. p. 109. tab. 53. Olea malabarica Nimbo 
dita, fru€tu racemofo rotundo: Rai. hift. 1545.) Cad. 
fmall, with five acute divifions. Cor. Petals five, lanceolate. 
Stam. Filaments ten, the length of the petals. Pif. germ 
fuperior: ftyle {mall, whitifhh: fligma headed, greenith. 
Peric. Berry round, with one feed. A large ever-green tree. 
Branches reddith, woolly. Leaves winged, with a difagree- — 
able {mell and a fourifh bitter tafte. Flowers in terminal 
panicles, {mall, whitifh, with a {trong fmell. An oil is ex- 
prefled from the fruit. A native of Malabar, where it 
bears flowers and fruit twice in the year. Allied to Melia 
and Murraya. 

CARABUS, in Entomology, a genus of Coleopterous 
infects that have the antenne filiform: thorax fomewhat 
heart-fhaped, truncated behind, and with the wing-cafes 
margined.—This is the effential charafter of the genus ca- 
rabus, but which is diitinguifhed further by having fix 
feelers, each of which has the laft joint obtufe, and truncated : 
the abdomen ovate ; and the poiterior thighs furnifhed with 
an appendage at the bafe. The mouth is alfo fmall, the 
lip, in fome entire and truncated as in the true Fabrician 
carabi:; dentated as in his farites, or trifid, as in his manti- 
cora, all which belong to the Linnzan carabi, except a few 
of the Scarites that are Tenebriones of that author. The legs 
of the carabi are alfo long, the thighs comprefied, fhanks 
round and ciliated within, the anterior part {pinous before 
the tips, and the tarfi of all the legs compofed of five joints 

Olivier divides the Linnzan Carabi into a variety of new 
genera, as cychrus, calofome, galerite, brachinus, anthie, 
manticore, fcarite, lefteve, and odacanthe. An arrange- 
ment fomewnat fimilar to this appears in the different fyf- 
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tems propofed by Fabricius, but not the fame, and further 
alterations {ill have been adopted by other French authors 
befides Olivier, We think the carabi may, notwithitanding, 
be extremely well dillinguifhed by adhering much nearer to 
the example of Linnwus; the manticora and fearites we 
fhould ourfelves feparate as diltiné’ genera from the carabus, 
but it is impoflible to conceive the neceflity of rending the 
Lionzan genus into fo many parts as Olivier has to form fo 
many new genera:—improvement, and not innovation, 
fhould be the leading object of naturalills when they prefume 
to deviate from the sichitthy of their predeceffors, ‘That 
the Linneean carabi, even if we abide by the Linnwan me- 
thod, thould be feparated into diflinét tribes, is fufliciently 
apparent to every entomologift; we only mean to main- 
tain that by thus dividing them into tribes, they may 
with few exceptions be retained under one generical 
title with more convenience, and more propriety, than under 
fuch a number of different genera as the l'rench writers are 
inclined to make of them. Fabricius even feems aware of 
this, for although he forms new genera of part of the Lin- 
nan carabi, his own genus carabus is divided into four dif- 
ting fections : * Thorace cordato.—** Thorace poflice angu/- 
tato.—*** Thorace quadraio.—**** Thorace rotundato mar- 
oe obtufo. Mr. Marfham, in his recently pub- 
lithed work, Entomologia Britannica, has alfo {hewn that it 
is far better to fubdivide the Linnean carabi into fe€tions 
than to conftitute new genera; the {pecies of carabus found 
in England, which are thofe that chiefly demanded his at- 
tention, he divides into fix fe€tions, in the following manner. 
a. Thorace poltice angulato.—z2. Thorace police truncato 
integro, elytris equali.—3. Thorace poltice truncato integro, 
elytris anguitiori.—4. ‘Vhorace pottice truneato integro ely- 
tris anguitiori, fub-elongato, attenuato.—5. Thorace pottice 
rotundato.—6. Thorace remoto. Gmelin divides the cara- 
bus genus into only two parts, diftinguifhing the infects 
according to their fize, majores and minores, in the laft edi- 
tion of the Linnean Syftema Nature. Turton, in his tran- 
flation of that work, entirely deviates from his author; he 
adopts the Fabrician fubdivifions, and this, is certamly an 
improvement, but it fhould have been mentioned as fuch. 
The following arrangement of the numerous fpecies of this 
genus will be found to correfpond as nearly with the Lin- 
nzan and Fabrician authorities as the lateft obfervations and 
difcoveries of authors will conveniently admit. 

_ Many of the infects of this genus poffefs the fame habits 
of life. ‘Their larvee live in the earth, under ftones, or in 
decayed wood, and are for the moft part unknown. In the 
Ja{t or perfect ftate a number of the fpecies are deftitute of 
wings, but they are remarkably ative, and run {wiftly. 
Some kinds avoiding the light appear only in the night time, 
while others ramble about in the middle of the day, and 
feem to be moit vigorous when the fun fhines intenfely hot, 
at which time numbers of them may be feen running in 
pathways, and fandy places. If thefe infeéts are clofely 
purfued, they emit a itrong, and highly fetid odour, and 
when caught immediately ej<¢t both from the mouth and 
vent, a dufky greenifh, or in fome fpecies, a reddifh liquor of 
an extremely acrid and caultic nature, the {mell of which is 
fimilar, but rather more powerful than the odour it fends 
forth when purfued. ‘his offenfive humour feems to be a 
provifion of nature defigned to compenfate for having 
denied thofe creatures wings to facilitate their retreat 
from other voracious infects that are furnifhed with 
wings, the fmell being alone fufficiently repulfive, it is 
reported, in many {pecies, to check their ferocious pur- 
fuers till they can retire to fome place of fafety. they 
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can alfo, as we may kuow by experience when handling 
them, defend themfelves extremely well by means of thee 
jaws with which they can pinch fmartly, and no doubt in- 
fliét a fevere wound on the generality of infects; one ortwo 
{pecies of the winged kind of ecarabi, if not more, are able 
alfo to terrify their antagonills by making a loud, and fre 

quently repeated fuapping noife, which by fome has been 
compared to the explofion of a mufquet in miniature. ‘Vhs 

faculty is more completely exemplified in the little fpecies 
which the Trench call Bombardier, Carabus crepilans © 

Linn. Faun. Suec. and of later entomoloyills. It has beeu 
affirmed by fome lively writers, that “ this infect poffeffes tl ¢ 
extraordinary faculty of difcharging from behind, on bein, 
purfued or irritated, a bluith, fetid, and penetrating vapour, 
accompanied by avery {mart explofion.” * And this ope 

ration (it is added) the infe& has the power of repeating 
ten, twelve, or even twenty times in fucceflion with equal 
violence, thus frequently efcaping by ter:ifying its purfuers.’” 
(Shaw, Zool.) «Another hiltorian of this pigmy mufque. 
teer infifts that * the {moke emitted at the time of each ex- 
plofion is fo denfe as to completely conceal the infeét for 
the {pace of a few moments from its purfuers, during 
which interval the wary creature, like an able warrior, may, 
and does frequently effeét its retreat in good order under 
cover of the {moke occafioned by its own fire.” The recital 
of this laft account excites a {mile ; we wifh that much of 
the firft mentioned circumftances may not prove a goflip’s 
tale for the credit of thofe who have affented to it. This 
infect, it really appears on credible authority, is able to 
make a loud noife, either by means of the vent, or by rub- 
bing its wing-cafes {martly together, and to repeat the noife 
at pleafure, or as its dangers may require ; what has been 
further {tated muft be at leaft received with caution by thofe 
difpofed even to liften attentively to reports fo marvellous. 

The ancients confidered the carabi as poifonous, and {up- 
pofed that if their cattle happened to devour any of them, 
which mutt often happen when they were grazing, an 
inflammation of the inteltines would enfue. The carabi 
formed alfo an article in their materia medica ; both Hippo- 
crates and Pliny {peak of them, and attribute to them the 
fame properties as the cantharides. 

The {pecies of this genus are as follow. 

Section iit. Thorax heart-/haped. 

Carasus maxillofus of Thunberg, is one of the largeft 
{pecies of this genus. It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. 
Olivier deferibes the {pecies from a {pecimen in the Bank- 
fian cabinet. This infeét is apterous; black ; mandibles 
exferted, and as long as the head; thorax produced behind, 
and bilobate. Obf. The antenne are black with the tips 
fufcous; head exferted, flat in front, with the fhield rounded 
atid entire; mandibles acute, or pointed at the tips and entire; 
fhells glabrous, black, and very flightly dotted. Fabr. 
This muft not be confounded with manticora maxillofa of 
Fabricius, which De Geer calls a carabus (C. tubercula- 
tus. ) 

Carasus thoracicus. Apterous, or without wings, 
black ; thorax lengthened behind into two lobes; fides and 
margins of the fhells villous, white, Fabr. Thunb. Obf. 
This is much allied to the preceding infe@, and inhabits the 
fame country. . 

Carasus coriaceus, one of the Linnzan fpecies. This is 
of the apterous or winglefs kind; its colour black and 
opake; fhells connected, with intricate fubrugofe dots. 
Linn. Aninhabitant of Europe, and called by Geofiroy Bu- 
preflis ater. 

Carasus glabratus; aaeaUe entirely black, very fmooth, 
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Obf, This is the Caradus glabratus of 
Inhabits Ger- 


and glofly. Fabr. 
Paykull, and Cardbus convexus of Herblt. 
many and Sweden. 

Carnanus violaceus, of Linn, and Paykull, is a fpecies 
nearly allied to the former. It is apterous, of a black colour, 
with {mooth fhells, the edges of which, and the margin of 
the thorax are violet. 

Caranus purpura/cens, is of the apterous kind, aud a black 
colour, with Itriated thells ; margins of the thorax and fhells 
violet. Inhabits Germany. Fabr. 

Carasus cyaneus, Carabus intricatus of Linneus. This 
is apterous, of a black colour: wing-cafes with rough intri- 
Paykull, Monog. ‘i'his is called by Geoffroy 
Bupreflis nigro-violaccus. Inhabits woods in Europe. Mr. 
Marfham defcribes the Linnean carabus intricatus as an 
Enelith fpecies. Vide Ent. Brit. 

Carasus catenulaius, of Scopoli. Carabus problematicus 
of Herbit. This infe&t bears a ftrong relemblance to C. 
purpurafcens, but has the body fhorter, aud is in other re- 
{pects diftint. It is of the apterous kind; colour black ; 
thorax and wing-cafes edged with azure; fhells ftriated, 
and marked witha triple row of impreffed dots. 

Carasus carolinus. Avpterous, black ; thorax and fhells 
= {mooth, and brafly-green. Inhabits South Caro- 
ina. 

Defcribed by Fabricius from the cabinet of Gygot d’Orcy 
of France. It is of a large fize with the head black, and 
braffy behind ; thorax braffy with an impreffed dorfal line ; 
fhells without {pots ; body and legs black. Fabr. 

Carasus hifpanus. Apterous, black; thorax azure; 
wing-cafes rough and golden. Fabr. Found by Prof. Vahl 
in Spain. Obf. The body is black; margins of the fhells 
azure; leys black. 

Carasus monilis, a native of Saxony, Hybner. This is 
black, with the thorax coppery; fhells ftriated, coppery- 
green, with three ftreaks of oblong elevated dots. Size of 
the following fpecies. 

Caranus hortenfis. Apterous, black, fhells fomewhat rough 
witha triple feries of hollow bronzed dots, and azure margin. 
Linn. A native of Europe, and inhabits England, Donov. 
Brit. Inf. . Thisis the carabus violaceus of De Geer. Co- 
four variable from black to greenith or brafly-green. Found 
in gardens chiefly. About an inch in length. 

Caranus gemmatus. Apterous, black, fhells ftriated with 
a triple feries of double, or two-lobed braffy dots. Fabr. 
Carabus firiatus of De Geer. An European fpecies. 

Carasus concolor. Apterous, black, wing-cafes ftriated, 
with a triple feries of excavated dots. Fabr. 

This inhabits Germany. Size fmaller than carabus hor- 
tenfis. ‘The head is black, gloffed with copper, and imma- 
eulate; thorax black, flightly tinged with azure; excavated 
dots of the fame colour as the fheils, not brafly as in horten- 
fis, and the body black. 

Carasus tedatus. A North American fpecies of the 
apterous kind, and black colour; fhells fomewhat {mooth, 
fufcous, with a triple feries of excavated dots. Fabr. Obf. 
‘The future of the fhells is black. 

Carasus irregularis. This is apterous; head and thorax 
coppery: fhells more dufky, with the margins, and triple 
feries of excavated dots coppery. Found in decayed beech 
trees in Europe. Helwig. 

This refembles caradus hortenfis: the antenne are black 
with the firft joint ferruginous, its head eoppery; and mouth 
black ; fhells irregularly pun&tured ; and body black. 

Carasus arvenfis. Apterous, black, and coppery ; 
fhells ftriated with a triple ferics of hollow dote. Paykull, 
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Monogr, Inhabits Euyope, principally Germany, Pro 
bably the fame as Carabus catenulatus, Marth. Ent. Brit. 

Caranus hungaricus. Apterous, black; hells very 
fmooth, and punctured with a triple row of black dots. 
Inhabits Hungary, Smidt. Obf. The body is entirely 
black, and the margins are not bluith, as in fome analogous 
infects. 

Carasus retufus. An infeét the fize of C. hortenfis, 
found on the fhores of Patagonia, and preferved in the Bank. 
fian cabinet. ‘his isapterous; hells {triated, greenifh, with 
a triple feries of brafly hollow dots, and retufe at the bafe. 
Fabr. Obf{, The antennz of this infeét are brown, but at the 
bale black ; the head greenifh, with black mouth ; thorax 
green and ampreffed on each fide at the bafe; fhells with cre- 
nated {ria ; body black. 

Carasus Madere. Apterous, black, with the fhells re- 
tufe at the bafe. 

Deferibed by Fabricius from a fpecimen in the Bankfian 
cabinet found at Madeira. Much allied to the preceding ; 
the anteunz black with fufcous apex ; fhells flightly ftriated, 
and marked with a triple feries of minute greenifh imprefled 
dots: legs black. 

CaraBus convexus. Apterous, convex, black, fmooth, 
with the potterior part of the thorax emarginate. Paykull. 
A native of Germany. 

Carasus auratus. Apterous; fhells golden and fur- 
rowed; antenng and legs rufous. Linn. Inhabits Europe. 

Caranus Jplendens. Apterous; above bronzed, and 
glofly, future of the fhells coppery. Found in Jamaica. 
Bofe. Obf. This isa large fpecies. The head is marked 
with two furro+vs, ard brafly, its mouth and antennz black ; 
fhells very fmooth; body black. Carabus fplendidus of 
Gmelin, 

Carasus /uturalis. An infe& refembling the foregoing 
that inhabits Terra del Fuego, defcribed by Fabricius, 
from a {pecimen in the Bankfian cabinet. This is of the 
apterous kind; fhells ftriated, and greenifhwith golden future. 

The antennz of this {pecies are dark brown, ferruginous at 
the bafe; head green, mouth fufcous; thorax green with 
golden margin ; thells flightly flriated with a triple feries of 
ferruginous dots; brealt greenifh ; legs ferruginous. — 

Carasus nitens. Apterous; fhells rough, greenifh, with 
longitudinal raifed lines, golden margin, and black legs, 
Linn. Carabus aureus of Degeer. 

Carasus auronitens. Nearly allicd to the former ; it is 
of the apterous kind, with rough greenifh fhells marked 
with three longitudinal raifed lines, and rufous thighs. In- 
habits Germany. 

Carasus morbillfus. Apterous ; thorax coppery ; fhells 
ftriated, coppery, with longitudinal elevated dots, and rugged 
furrows. Fabr. 

Carasus rugofus. Apterous, black; fhells with rugofe 
{trie, and three rows of elevated dots between them. De- 
fcribed by Fabricius from the cabinet of Seheftedt as a 
native of Morocco; it is twice the fize of carabus gra- 
nulatus. 
~ Carasus clathatus. Apterous, blackifh-brafly, with rows 
of coppery excavated dots between the ftrie. Linn. Inha- 
bits Europe. 

Carasus granulatus. —Apterous, blackifh; fhells brafly, 
with rows of oblong raifed dots between the ftrie. Linn, &c, 
Inhabits Europe. 

Carasus rofratus. Apterous; thells fmooth, and black, 
and wider than the thorax ; head very narrow. - 

This is an European fpecics, and has been defcribed by 
authors under various names; Degeer calls it carabus coadu- 
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natus, Linnwus tenebrio roftyatus, and Paykull as well as 
Fabricius carabus roftratus, and by Vabricius in his appendix 
cychrus roftratus, 

Canatus attenuatus. Apterous, black, hells flightly 
glofled with coppery, with a triple feries of elevated dots ; 
thorax narrower; head very narrow. Panzer, &e. ‘This in- 
habits Europe, particularly Germany: in the laft work of 
Fabricius it ftauds in the new genus cychrus under the fpe- 
cific name of atenuatus. , 

Caranus elevatus. Apterous; thorax with refleed 
margin; fhells violaceous; body black. Fabricius. 

This and the following fpecies inhabit South America, 
and are deferibed from the Hunterian mufeum. 

Carasus unicolor. Apterous; thorax with reflected 
margin; body black, and {hells flriated. 

Caranus attelaboides. Apterous, black; thorax fome- 
what heart-fhaped, and narrow ; head attenuated behind ; 
fhells grooved and furrowed. Fabr. An Indian fpecies, in 
the Banktian cabinet. 

Carasus leucophthalnus. Apterous, black ; thells ftriated ; 
thorax with fhort impreffed lines at the bafe. Linn. Inha- 
bits Europe, and is found in England. 

Carasus planus. Winged, depreffed, black, with flight- 

ly ftriated wing-cafes. Fabr. Ent. Syft. - Carabus fpiniger of 
-Paykull, and carabus ob/oletus of Faun. Evrufe. Obf. Mr. 
Marfham in his Ent. Brit. confiders this infeét the fame as 
the foregoing ; namely, carabus leucophthalmus of Linn. Fa- 
bricius tells us it is rather larger, and has the body entirely 
black, and without fpots; thorax heartfhaped, {mooth, and 
without the little impreffed lines at the bafe as in the former 
infec. 

Carasus friatulus. Winged, black; thorax at the bafe 
with an imprefled dot ; wing cafes {triated, and glabrous in 
the middle. Defcribed by Fabricius from the Bankfian ca- 
binet. Inhabits the fhores of Patagonia. 

Carasus fabulofus. Winged, pale; head, and dorfal 
{pot on the body black. Fabr. A native of Saxony. 

Carasus arenarius. Winged, pale; with two black 
dorfal fpots on the wing-cafes. Inhabits fandy fhores of 
Wales. Defcribed from the Bankfian cabinet. Fabr. 

Caranvs /ateralis. Winged, black; thorax and fhells 
margined with ferruginous. An European fpecies, and in- 
habits woods. Daldorf. 

Carasus ruficornis. » Winged, black; wing-cafes fur- 
rowed, and flightly downy; antenne and legs rufous. 
Paykull, &c. Common in woods in Europe. Inhabits 
England. Lifter, Marfham, &c. 

Carasus picicornis. An Italian fpecies of the winged 
kind, with the head, antenna, and legs rufous. Muf. 
Allioni. 

Carasus flavicornis. Winged, black; margin of the 
thorax, with the antennz, and legs yellowifh. Paykull. In- 
habits Saxony. Hybner. 

Carssus fulvipes. Winged, black; thorax canalicu- 
lated ; fhells ftriated and fmooth ; antennzand legs fmooth. 
Inhabits the woods in Germany. Smidt. 

Carasus piceus. Winged; thorax grooved with two 
ftrie on each fide ; antennz and fhanks of the legs piceous, 
or pitchy. Linn. and Scheffer. Found in European woods. 

Carazus femoralis. Winged; head and thorax brafly ; 
wing-cafes dufky, and ftriated; thighs rufous. Inhabits 
Sierra Leona. Bankfian cabinet. 

Carasus terricola. Winged, black, and gloffy ; wing- 
cafes with {mooth ftrie ; extremity of the antenne, and the 
legs rufous. Paykull, Monogr. Inhabits Germany, and is 
found under ftones. Fabr. 

Cagasus madidus, Winged; thorax with an impreffed 


black dot on each fide at the bafe; thighs rufous. Paykull. 
Inhabita England. 

Caranus americanus, Winged, black ; thorax, avteanz, 
and legs ferruginous. <A native of America. 

Caranus janus. Winged; thorax ferruginous; wing- 
cafes azure. Vabr. Carabus bicolor of Olivier. Inhabits 
Carolina. Obf. The antenna are villous, black, with the 
firft joint rufous: head advanced, cylindrical, and brown ; 
body black, with ferruginous feet. 

Carasus fumans. Winged, entirely ferruginous, except 
the wing-cafes, which are blue-black. Inhabits America, 

Caxanus crepitans. Winged; head, thorax, and legs 
ferruginous ; wing-cafes black. Linn. Le buprefte a téte, 
corcelet et pattes rouges et étuis bleus. Geoffr. 

This is the bombardier of French writers mentioned in 
the introduétion, which is faid to poflefs the faculty of 
terrifying its enemies by repeated loud explofions and fetid 
vapours emitted from the vent, whence its name crepitans, 
“ Terrefactus crepitu ani hoftem pellere tentat.”” This fin- 
gular fpecies mhabits Europe. Mr. Marfham defcribes it 
as a native of this country. Ent. Brit. Fabricius fpeaks of 
a variety of this {pecies about half the fize, that occurs in 
Germany. 

Carasus felopeta. Ferruginous; wing-cafes azure ; with 
the future at the bafe ferruginous. Fabr. Found abundant 
in France under flones. It is much f{maller than C. crepi- 
tans; there is a rare variety of it in which the future is the 
fame colour as the wing-cafes. 

Caxasus /pinibarbis. Winged, azure; mouth, eotennz, 
and fhenks rufous. Inhabits England. Marfham. 

Caranus encocephalus. Winged, bluifh-black with ftri- 

“. wing-cales, and a rufous {pot on the pofterior part. 
Fabr. 
; An inhabitant of the South American iflands, and allied 
in appearance to the former. The head is brafly-green, and 
gloffy. Antennz black, with the firft joint rufous. Thorax 
heart-fhaped, punctured, braffy-green with a fall impreffed 
line on each fide at the bafe. ; 

CaraBus humeralis. Winged, black with ftriated wing- 
cafes; fpot at the bafe, and the Icgs rufous. Inhabits 
Italy. Allioni. 

Carasus frilobus. Winged, brafly-green; wing-cafes 
with two white fpots; antennz and legs yellow. A native 
of Guinea. Ifert. 

Carasus nultipundatus.’ Winged, fomewhat braffy with 
numerous irregular impreffed dots. Linn, Paykull, &c. In- 
habits Europe. ; 

Carasus oblongopun@atus. Winged, black, with flriated 
wing-cafes, and numerous impreffed dorfal fpots. Inhabits 
Germany. 

Carasus variolofus. Thorax fomewhat cordated or 
heart-fhaped ; black; fhells azure; bafe of the abdomen 
and legs rufous. Fabr. Inhabits Auftria. 

Carasus axillaris. Ferruginous; fhells ftriated, and 
ae with a pale fpot at the bafe. Inhabits Auftria. 

abr. « 

Carasus cindus. Winged, fufcous; head and thorax 
brafly-green ;. margins of the wing-cafes, and legs pale. 
Inhabits Coromandel. Bankfian cabinet. 

Carasus rufpes. Winged, black ; antenne, legs, and 
margin of the wing cafes rufous. Fabr. Muf. Lund. Native 
place unknown. 

Carasus nitidulus. Winged, black; margin of the 
wing-cafes fhining-braffy. Inhabits Kamt{chatka. Bankfian 
cabinet. Obf. The head and thorax black, gloffed with 
coppery ; wing-cafes ftriated, the ftriz punéured alternate. 
ly. Legs black. 

5. P2 Carasvy 


CARABUS. 


Carasus Diane. Winged, black ; wing-cafes ftriated ; 
lanule at the bafe, and the legs ferruginous. Inhabits Sax- 
ony. Hybner, &c. 

This is of the middle fize; head fmooth, black ; antenne 
ferruginous. Thorax heart-fhaped, and grooved; body 
black ; legs ferruginous. 

Caranus agilis. Winged, rufous ; wing-cafes and ab- 
domen black. Paykull. Inhabits Sweden. The crown of 
the head is black, and the wing-cafes truncated. 

Caranus ruficollis. Winged ; thorax ferruginous ; wing- 
cafes truncated, {triated, greenifh 5 head flat, and black. Fabr. 

Jeferibed as a native of South America from a fpecimen 
jn the cabinct of Dr. Hunter. It is of the middle fize; 
autennz black, with fufcous tips; thorax elongated, heart- 
fhaped, and flightly grooved ; wing-cafes fhining ; abdomen 
black with ferruginous vent; legs black, thighs rufous at 
the bafe. 

Carasus olens. Winged; thorax rufous ; wing-cafes 
fufcous with three rufous fpots. Inhabits Italy. Bofe. 

Vhis infeét very much refembles a cicindela. ‘The body 
is of the middle fize, elongated, and more depreffed than 
ufual in the carabus genus. ‘The antenne are ferruginous, 
with the firft joint longeft, incurvated, and thick at the end ; 
head black and glofly, mouth ferruginows; fhells flightly 
flriated ; legs rufous. 

Carasus fa/ciatus. 
towifh with a common black band. Paykull, &c. 
Sweden. 

Carasvus atricapillus. Winged ; thorax rufous; wing- 
cafes teftaceous, and obtufe; head black. Linn. Inhabits 
Evrope. Confidered by Fabricius and others as a variety 
only of Paykull’s carabus agilis. It varies frequently in 
having the margins of the fhells black. This infeét is found 
in England. 

Carasus 4-pyfulatus. Winged, yellow, with fufcous 
wing-cafes, each marked with two yellow fpots. Fabr. 

Inhabits Africa. Deferibed from the Bankfian cabinet. 
This is an infeét of {mall fize; its antenne are fufcous ; 
thorax heart-fhaped, yellow with an impreifed dorfal line ; 
wing-cafes flightly Rriated and truncated, 

Carasus oblongus. Winged, black; thorax oblong; 
wing-cales ftriated, fufeous, with yeliow antenne and legs. 
A rative of Germany. Smidt. Obf. This is a fmall infect, 
with a black fhining head, and yellow feelers; thorax 
grooved, black, and fhining ;° firiz on the wing-cafes créna- 
ted ; abdomen pitchy. 

Carasus rubens. Winged; thorax ferruginous; wing- 
eafes rounded, teftaceous, with the head fufcous. Inhabits 
Germany. Fabr. This very much refembles carabus atri- 
capillus ; the fhells are ftriated, and without {pots ; the head 
fulcous. , 


Winged ; thorax rufous ; fhells yel- 
Inhabits 


od Se&tion. Thorax narrowed behind. 

Carasus venator: Apterous, black, with fmooth wing- 
cafes, and a grey {pot at the bafe. Inhabits Senegal. 
Olivier. Obf. The head is advanced, and very large, with 
each fide of the front impreffed ;. thorax behind with acute 
margin ; wing-cafes glabrous, and: fmooth. 

_ Carasus fulcaius. Apterous, black, with margin of the 
thorax white ; wing-cafes furrowed, margin and three {pots 
white. Olivier. This inhabits Senegal, and refembles the 
preceding ; at the bale of the wing-cafes is a fmali oblique 
white line, a white dot before, another behind the middle, 

- and one at the apex. 

Carabus nimrod. Apterous, black ;. wing-cafes furrow- 

. ed with two remote villous grey fpots. Olivier. This alfo 

is a native of Senegal, ‘The body is black; thorax imma- 

culate. 


Caranus fo-guttatus. Apterous, black ; fhells with nine 
furrows, and ten white dots. Linn, Inhabits Africa. Called 
by Degeer carabus alboguttatus. 

Carauus 6-guttatus. Apterous, black; wing-cafes 

{mooth ; with two grey fpots. Inhabits India. Olivier, 
Donov. Inf. Ind. &c. This is of a large fize; the thield 
is {quare, and entire: jaws advanced, bent, and pointed ; 
legs black. 
_ Caranus 4-guitatus. Apterous, black ; thorax with two 
large pitchy tubercles, and a {mall grey dot on each fide ; 
wing-cafes furrowed; with elevated carinated lines, and 
two remote grey fpots. A native of Africa. 

‘Carasus 7-guttatus. Apterous, black ; above brown ; 
fhells ftriated with feven white dots. abr. Inhabits the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Carasus tabidus. Apterous, black; wing-cafes with ru- 
gofe furrows, Fabricius. 

Defcribed from the Bankfian cabinet as a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Its fize is about half that of carabus 
4-guttatus; the front is grooved on each fide ; thorax with 
two raifed dorfal lines on the back part; wing-cafes rather 
pointed behind ; body deep black. 

Carus nigripennis. Apterous, rufous ; fhells grooved, 
and black. Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. Voet. &c. 

Carazus variegatus. Apterous; wing-cafes flat and 
{mooth, with white finuate margin and fpots on the difk. 
A native of the Eaft Indies, defcribed by Forfkal. Ob‘. 
The eyes are teftaceous; lateral margin of the thorax whi- 
ti i wing-cafes with five white dots in the difk; body 

ack. 

Carasus exclamationis. Apterous; margin of the the- 
rax white ; wing-cafes with a white margin, line, and dot in 
the middle. Fabricius. From Barbary. 

Carasus trilincams. Apterous, black; edges of the 
thorax «hite; wing-cafes whitifh, with black line and fu- 
ture. Inhabits Germany. Defcribed by Thunberg under 
the name of carabus lineatus. 

Carasus cephalates. Winged, black, very {mooth, with 
convex thorax. Linn. 

Carasus cicindeloides. Apterous, and black ; wing- 
cafes ovate, flat, ferruginous, and villous edged with white. 
Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, Stockh. Tranf, 

Carasus /evigatus. Winged, black, deprefled ; thorax 
and fhells very fmooth. Inhabits Coromandel.. 

Carabus interruptus. Winged, black ; thorax and wing- 
cafes remote. Inhabits the Eaft Indies. Herbft. Scarites 
clypeatus. Roffi. 

Carasus tricufpidaius. Winged, black; antenne, and 
legs ferruginous ; thield tricufpidate. Inhabits Barbary. 
Muof. Destontaines. 

Carasus calydonius. Winged; head with an obtufe 
proieGing horn ; maudibles horned. 

Scarites calydonius, Roffi. This kind inhabits Italy. 


The head is large with a large obtufe compreffed horn in 


front ; mandibles with a ftrong recurved tooth ; fhells pune- 
tured in itrie. : 

Carasus complinaius. Winged, yellowifh, with two 
black bands on the wing-cafes. Linn. Found in St. Do- 
mingo. 

Carasus bimaculatus. Winged, black; head and wing 
cafes truncated ; dot at the bafe, and band in the middle 
ferruginous. Linn, Inhabits India. Donov. Inf. Ind. 
Obf. The thorax is variable in this fpecies, being fometimes 
yellow, fometimes black, and not unfrequently fpotted, 

Carasus tripuflulatus. Winged, black ; with two. yellow 
{pots on each wing-cafe, the pofterior ones approximate ; 
legs yellow. j 


8 A native 


. 


Saxony. 


‘thorax and fhells brafly. 


CARABUS, 


A native of Siam. Size of the laft {pecies, and which, 
as l'abricius intimates, may prove to be only a variety of it. 
The head is flat, {mooth, and black, with the mouth tefla- 
ceous ; thorax flat, {mooth, black and without {pots ; wing- 
cafes fbriated, black with two large yellow fpots 5 the legs 
yellow, with a fingle tooth on the anterior fhanks. 

Carasus 6-puflulaius. Rufous with black wing-cafes, 
and three red dots. Inhabits the Ealt Indies. Edler. 

The head and thorax ave rufous ; wing-cafes [lriated, and 
black, the red fpot at the tip lunate ; abdomen rufous with 
black margin ; legs rufous, 

3d Section. Thorax /quare. 

Carasus variolofus. Apterous, black ; thells fprinkled 
with irregular impreffed dots. 

Inhabits ‘Cranfylvania, Saldoner. It is of a large fize, 
and entirely black; antenna black with fufcous tips ; thorax 
margined ; fhells connected, and variovfly fprinkled with 
large irregular imprefled dots, fome of which ate confluent. 

Caxanus friola. Apterous, deprefled ; black ; two im- 
preffed lines on each fide of the thorax at the bafe; thells 


dtriated. Fabr. 


Much allied to carabus leucophthalmus, but is broader, 
and more deprefled ; the colour is entirely black. Inhabits 


Carasus metallicus. Apterous, black, with a {mall 
impreffed line on each fide of the thorax at the bafe ; 
A native of Saxony. Smaller 
than the preceding. Head black ; feelers fomewhat fer- 


-ruginous ; thorax brafly, fhining, and grooved in the mid- 


dle; hells flightly ftriated ; body black. There isa variety 
of it with dufky thorax; and coppery fhells. Hybner, 
&e. 

Carasus politus. Winged, glofly-black ; wing-cafes 
ftriated ; antennz rufous. Inhabits the Eaft Indies. ' 

Deferibed from the cabinet of Lund. In fize and appear- 
ance it much refembles C. leucophthalmus; the head 
is large and exferted; antenne rufous with the firft 
joint black ; lip heart-fhaped ; jaws ftrong and thick at the 
extremity ; thorax grooved ; body black. , 

4th Setion. Thorax rounded, with a flightly prominent 

obtuse margin. 

Carasvus alternans. Apterous, black; fhells with reti- 
culated ftria, which are broader alternately, and marked 
with a triple feries of elevated brafly-dots retufe at the tip. 


/ Fabricius. . 


This infe&t refembles the next fpecics; the antenne are 
black, cinereous at the tip ; head large ; eyes globular, pro- 
minent, and teftaceons ; thorax black, and immaculate ; hells 
deeply ftriated, and interfeted with fmaller ones, the longi- 
tudinal ftriz alternately broader ; and three ftreaks of oblong 
raifed braffy dots; legs black. Inhabits South American 


iflands. 
Carasus calidus. Apterous, black ; fhells with crenated 


ftriz ; the ftrie equal, and marked with a triple row of in- 


dented golden dots. Inhabits South American iflands. Muf. 
von Rohr. Obf. The antenna are reddifh at the tip, and on 
each fide near the bafe of the wing-cafes is a fingle golden 
dot. 
Carazus fericeus. Apterous, black ; an impreffed dot 
on each fide the thorax at the bafe ; fhells fomewhat ttriated, 
with a triple row of brafly dots. Inhabits Germany. Smidt. 
Allied to the two preceding, but diftinct. The antenne are 
black, at the tip fulcous ; head black ; thorax and body black. 
Fabr. 
CARABUS porcatus. 
ranulated at the tip. 


Inhabits New Holland, and is defcribed by Fabricius from 


Apterous, black ; fhells ftriated and 


a fpecimen in the Rankfian cabinet, This is of a moderate 
fize. 

Caranus reflexus. Apterous, black; wing-cafes fur- 
rowed, with two yellow (pots. Inbabits Coromandel. Obi, 
The head ia black, and impreffled on each fide ; thorax un- 
equally punétured, and flightly refleGted at the edge; 
fhells conneéted, with cight grooves; legs black. 

Caranusangulatus. A pterous, hairy, and black ; thorax 
canaliculated ; thells grooved, with two interrupted yellow 


bands. Inhabits Coromandel. Fabr. 
Caranus caffideus. Apterous, black ; thorax margined ; 


fhells fmooth. Tound in France. Bofe. 

Carasus filphoides. Apterons, black, with margined 
thorax ; fhells flriated, punétured, with rows of larger punc- 
tures. Inhabits France and Italy. Roffi. 

Caranus globofus. Apterous, black, with convex thorax, 
and ftriated fhells. A native of Morocco. Schefledt. 

Caranus indagater. Apterous; fhells very {mooth, with 
a triple row of braffy dots. Inhabits Barbary. Believed to 
be the carabus auropun@atus of Paykull, 

Caranus /ycophanta. Winged ; gloffy-violet; wing-cafes 
golden and ftriated. Linn. Inhabits woods in Europe. 

Carasus inguifitor. Winged; wing-cafes ftriated, braffy- 
green, with a triple feries of dots. Linn. A native of 
Europe, and frequents woods. 

Caranus /crutator. Winged ; wing-cafes ftriated, green- 
ifh, with a triple feries of dots; thorax azure ; Margin re- 
fle&ted and golden. Inhabits Virginia. Fabricius, 

Caranus reticulatus. Winged, black ; wing-cafes retir 
culated, brafly-green ; the margin of the thorax greeni(h. 
Inhabits Europe. Zfchuck. 

In fize and appearance refembles carabus inquifitor ; the 
antenne are black, with the lait joint ferruginous ; wing- 
cafes very finely reticulated. 

Carasus longicornis. Winged, black; head and thorax 
dotted ; wing-cafes with crenated ftriz ; antennz and legs 
ferruginous. A native of Morocco. Fabre Obf. The 
antenne are nearly as long as the body, whence its f{pecific 
name longicornis; the head is black, with ferruginous feelers ; 
thorax rounded at the fides, dotted, and black ; wing-cafes 
black, and without fpots ; thighs blackith. 

Carasus brevicollis. Winged, black, with ferruginous 
antenne. 

This infeét inhabits Germany. Helwig. 

Caranus rotundicollis, Pitchy-ferruginous ; fhells paler 
antenne and legs pale teftaceous. Inhabits England. 
Marfh. Ent. Brit. 

Carapus ochropis. Pitchy black; antenne and legs 
pale teftaceous. A native of England. Martham. 

Carasus pundulatus. Winged, depreffed, black ; fhells 
punctured, flightly ftriated, and retufe at the bafe. In- 
habits Saxony. Paykull, &c. 

The head is fmooth and black; antense fhort and 
brownifh ; thorax {mooth, black, and immaculate ; wing - 
eafes nearly fmooth; body black; fhanks of the legs 
{pinous. ; 

Carasus obfcurus. Black and winged ; thorax dotted; 
wing-cafes ftriated ; legs piceous. Inhabits Saxony, Hyb- 
ner; and England, Marfham. Rather larger than carabus 
ruficornis. 

Carasus micans. Winged; fhells fhining gold with a 
teftaceous {pot at the tip ; legsrufous. Country unknown. 
Bofc. Obf. The head is {mooth and coppery ; thorax 
grooved, and gloffled with green ; body black. 

Carasus bicolor.. Winged ; above black, beneath fer= 
ruginous. Inhabits North America. This.refembles cara- 
bus 


CARABUS. 


bus obfcurus, but differs in having all the lower furface with 
the legs and antenne ferruginous. 

Caranus holofericeus. Winged, filky-black ; head brafly 
ard fhining. Fabr. Obf. The head is braffy, with the 
mouth and antenne black; wing-cafes ftriated: legs 
black. 

Caranus /fulcatus. Winged, black; thorax variolous ; 
wing-cales yrooved, with a ferruginous fpot in the middle. 
Found at the Cape of Good Hope. Fabr. 

Carasus 2-notatus. Winged, black; head with two 
rufous dots in front ; antenne yellow at the bafe. Inhabits 
Germany. Daldorf. 

The body of this fpecies is entirely black ; head fmooth 
and gloffy ; thorax f{mooth; wing-cafes ftriated; legs 
variable from red to black. 

Carasus fulvicollis. Winged, azure; mouth, thorax, 
and thighs rufous ; wing-cafes itriated, and truncated. In- 
habits Barbary. Fabr. 

Carascs pilicornis. 
prefled dots; antennz hairy. Fuabr. 
Donov. Brit. Inf. 

Carasus femipundatus. Winged ; thorax roundifh ; wing- 
cafes fufcous, ftriated, with anterior hyaline fpots, and dots 
on the pofterior half. A new fpecies lately difcovered in 
South Wales. Donov. Tour. 1805. 

Carasus cerulefcens. Winged, bluifh black, with ftriated 
wing-cafes; antenne at the bafe red. Linn. Carabus 
virens. Myller. Obf. This fpecies varies in colour from 
bluifh to brafly, coppery and green. 

Carasus lepidus. Winged, brafly-green; thorax with 
two {trie on each fide; wing-cafes ftriated. Fabr. Carabus 
lepidus. Letke. Itin. A native of Europe. 

Carasus fchach. Winged, black, with ftriated wing- 
cafes, and a large oblong {pot behind ; antennz and legs 
rufous. 

This kind inhabits South America, and refembles in fize 
and appearance carabus pilicornis. The head is black ; 
flrie on the wing-cafes crenated ; body black. 

Cakasus cupreus. Winged, coppery; bafe of the an- 
tenne red. Linn. Inhabits woods in Europe. 

Carasus carnifex. Winged, brafly-areen ; antennz and 
legs rufous. Found in Terra del Fuego. Bankiian Ca- 
binet. 

This is of a {mall fize; head braffy, and fhining ; mouth 
ferruginous, pofterior part of the thorax with an impreffion 
on each fide; wing-cafes ftriated, and fubretufe at the 
tip. 

Teens vulgaris. Winged, brafly-black ; antenne and 
legs black. Linn. Very common in fandy places in Europe. 
Obf. This is carabus ovatus of Rofl, Helw. &c. and cara- 
bus affinis, Schrank. 

CaraBus communis. Winged, brafly; antenne at the 
bafe and the fhanks rufous. Marfham, Panzer. Rather 
fmaller than the former, and is found in fimilar fituations. 
“Panzer {peaks of a variety that has the legs entirely rufous 
inftead of the fhanks only. 

Carasus ovatus. Winged, black; fhells ftriated and 
fmooth ; antenne and legs ferruginous. Fabricius. Inha- 
bits Saxony. 

Casasus /aius. Winged, black; thells with crenated 
ftriz, antenne and legs ferruginous. Linn. Inhabits Eu- 
rope. The fpecies is fometimes found in England, in 
woods. 

Carasus abdominalis. 
of the abdomen, and legs ferruginous. 
of Good Hope. Fabr. 

Refembles the former in fize and afpe&t; the head is 


Winged ; fhells ftriated with im- 
Inhabits England. 


Winged, black; antenne, difk 
Inhabits the Cape 


black ; feelers ferruginous ; thorax {mooth and black ; fhells 
ftriated, black, and without fpots. 

Carasus helopioides. Winged, black ; wing-cafes with 
fmooth ftriz ; antennez and legs black. A native of Ger- 
many. Helwig. Entirely refembles the Fabriciam carabus 
ovatus, except in being totally black. 

Carapus azureus. Winged, azure; antennz and legs 
red. Bergftr. Nomencl. Inhabits Germany. 

Carasuserythrocephalus. Winged, black ; head rufous ; 
antennz and legs yellow. Fabr. 

This is a native of Germany, and is of a moderate fize ; 
the thorax is black and glofly ; wing-cafes ftriated and 
black. 

Carasus analis. Winged, black; mouth, antenne, 
vent, and legs ferruginous. Fabr. This refembles the 
former in fize and afpeét ; the head is black ; thorax black, 
with an impreffed dorfal line, and two little impreffed lines 
at the bafe ; wing-cafes black, with crenated ftrie. Inha- 
bits Germany. Smidt. 

Carasus f/incola. Winged, ferruginovs, with a {mall 
black line on the wing-cafes. Deferibed from the Bankfian 
Cabinet. he fpecies inhabits North America. 

Carasus ferruginens. Winged, ferruginous, and entirely 
convex. Marfh.  Inhabits England, and the reft of Europe. 
C. ferrugineus of Linn. Paykull, &c. 

Carasus rufimanus. Winged, black, and convex ; an- 
tenne and foles of the feet ferruginous. Marfh. Inhabits 
England. 

Carasus paliens. Winged, pale, with ftriated wing-cafes. 
Fabr. Is found in Saxony. 

Carasus Surinamenfis. Winged, teftaceous; thorax 
and wing-cafes {triated and fufcous. Inhabits Surinam. 

Carasus dorfiger. Winged, ferruginous ; fhells with a 
broad black Junule ; abdomen black. F abr. 

This is a native of Barbary. The head is dufky ; thells 
ftriated ; legs ferruginous. 

Carasus aterrimus. Winged; thorax margined, black ; 
wing-cafes black, ftriated, with three impreffed dots. In- 
habits woods in Europe. Fabr. &c. © 

Carasus «neus. Winged, above braffy ; antennz and 
legs ferruginous. Fabr. This is an European fpecies, and 
inhabits England. The body varies from black to ferrugi- 
nous. 

CaraBus nigricornis. Winged, green, downy, with 
numerous punctures; thorax fhining golden; wing-cafes 
with obfolete ftriz and dufky; legs piceous. Marfh. In- 
habits England. Obf. This is carabus nitidulus of Thun- 
berg. 

Carasus parumpunGatus. Winged, oblong, and brafly 
above ; beneath black ; wing-cafes itriated, with fix im- 


preffled dots; fhanks piceous. Fabr. Found in Ger- 
many. ‘ 

CaraBus 6-pundatus. Winged; head and thorax 
greenifh ; wing-cafes coppery. Linn. An European 
{pecies. 


Winged, black, outer margin of the 


Carasus difcoideus. 
Inhabits Germany. 


wing-cafes, with the antenne, rufous. 
Smidt. 

Carasus marginatus. Winged, green, margin of the 
wing-cafes and the fhanks teftaceous. Linn. Inhabits 
woods in Europe. 

Carasus veflitus of Paykull and Fabricius is fuppofed 
to be a variety of the Linnzan carabus marginatus. It is of 
the winged kind, green-brafly colour, with the edges of the 
thorax, and wing-cafes, with the antenne and legs pale. 
Geoffr. Fabr. &c. Inhabits Hungary. 

Carasus pallipes. Winged, black ; border ef the thorax 

and 


CARABUS., 


and wing-cafes, with the legs pale, Defcribed by Fabricius 
from the Flunterian Mufeum, asa nativeof America. Obf, 
The antenne are black pale at the bafe ; head black, with 
ferrnginous mouth ; (hells {triated ; body black. 

Caranus fufeus, Winged, fufcous; wing-cafes obfo- 
Jetely flriated ; antennw, margin of the thorax, and legs 
yellow. Inhabits Germany. 

Caranus nigrita. Winged, black and glofly ; thorax 
caniculated ; wing-cafes ftriated. A native of Europe. 

Caranus quadrum. Winged; thorax rounded, black ; 
wing-cafes {triated with a pale flripe, Inhabits Senegal. 
Bole. 

Caranus melanocephalus. Winged; thorax and legs 
ferruginous; head and wing-cafes black. Linn. Paykull, &c. 

This is duprefris dorfo rubro of Panzer, and le bupre/le noir 
& corcelet rouge of Geoftr. Found in woods of Europe, and 
in England. The head is black ; wing-cafes deep black, 
and {triated ; thorax red. Linn. Fn. Su. 

Caranus eyanocephalus. Winged ; thorax and legs fer- 
ruginous; head and wing-cafes blue. Linn. Inhabits 
European woods, and is found in England. Donoy. Brit, 
Inf. . 

Carasus rufbarbis. Winged, black; antenne, mouth 
and legs rufous. Found in Germany. Smidt. Size of the 
preceding ; body black and gloffy ; thorax flightly canali- 
culated; wing-cafes ftriated; mandibles of the mouth 
black. 

Caranus lividus. Winged, yellowifh ; head and thorax 
black ; wing-cafes fufcous and ftriated. Inhabits Denmark. 
Lund. This infect is of a {mall fize. The mouth is black ; 
antenne pale; thorax fmooth, black, and without fpots ; 
body and legs yellowihh. 


Carasus amethy/linus. Winged, azure; head and thorax. 


fhining-brafly. Fabr.  - 

Defcribed as a native of Cayenne, from the cabinet of 
Von Rohr. The antenne are hairy, brown, with ferrugi- 
nous bafe; wing-cafes ftriated ; body azure. ‘ 

Carasuscrux-major. Winged ; thorax orbiculate ; wing- 
cafes black, with two rufous {pots. Linn.—Thorax yellow, 
glabrous; wing-cafes behind black, with two yellow fpots. 
Carabus crux-minor. Marth. Ent. Brit. Carabus crux-major. 
Fabricius. Inhabits Europe. Obf. Carabus bipuflulatus 
of Fabricius, which that author defcribes as an Englifh in- 
infe&t, and refers to the cabinet of Lee, is this {pecies. 

CARABUS crux-minor. Winged ; thorax orbiculate and 
rufous; fhells truncated and red, with a black crofs. Linn. 
Carabus crux-major. Marfh. Ent. Brit. Le chevalier noir 
of Geoffr. and Dupreflis cruciata of Panzer. This inhabits 
European woods, and is, as well as the preceding {pecies, 
found in England, but rarely. 

Cakasus vittatus. Winged; thorax orbiculate, and 
rufous ; wing-cafes black, with a white ftripe. Inhabits 
North America. Fabricius. Obf. The antenne of this are 
black; head rvfous; fcutel fmall, and of the fame colour ; 
wing-cafes glabrous, with a longitudinal white {tripe on a 
black ground; margin rufous ; body ferruginous with black 
legs. 

5 A turcicus. Winged ; thorax orbiculate and ru- 
fous ; wing-cafes black, with-a pale lunule at the bafe. 

The country of this infe€&t, which Fabricius defcribes from 
the Hunterian Colleftion, isunknown. The head is black ; 
mouth and antenne reddifh ; thorax margined, and without 
fpots; wing-cafes ftriated, flightly truncated, black ; abdo- 
men black ; legs pale. 

CaraBus hemorrhoidalis. Winged; thorax fomewhat 
orbiculated, and rufous; wing-cafes black, and rufous at the 
tip. 


Found at Drefden, Mul, Romanus. The antenna ore 
rufous, blackith at the tip; head and thorax without {pots 
wing-cafes Nightly tlriated, and the body black. 

Cananus picipes. Winged; thorax orbiculared, glofty- 
black ; wing-cales fufcous, with ferruginous legs. Inhabite 
Sweden, Paykull, 

Carasus andrea. Winged; thorax orbiculated, fhining- 
black ; wing-cafes pale, with a black fpot in the middle, 
Inhbabits Italy. Dr. Allioni. 

Carasus elevatus. Rufous; wing-cafes filky and pale, 
with a common black band. Found in Vrance. Dofe. 

Caranus germanus. Winged, azure; head, wing-cales, 
and legs teftaceous. Linn. Inhabits woods of Germany. 
Scheffer. 

Carasus velox. Winged, blackifh, antenne and legs 
pale ; wing-cafes very obtufe. Linn. Found in fandy places 
in Europe.x—Obf. ‘he wing-cafes are ‘triated, obtufe, and 
almott truncated. 

Caranus rufefcens. 
head and tail black. 
Hunterian Colleétion. 
ferruginous, except the crown and tail. 
of Paykull. 

Caxasus preuflus. Winged, teftaceous ; crown of the 
head, tip of the wing-cafes, and the abdomen black. Inhabits 
Germany. Smidt. Obf. This is of an oblong figure; the 
mouth and antennz are teftaceous ; thorax rounded, f{mooth, 
and without fpots; fhells ftriated; body teftaccoys, with 
black abdomen ; legs teftaceous. 

Carasus apricarius. Black above, beneath ferruginous ; 
wing-cafes with crenated {triz. Paykull, Monogr. Inhabits 
the fandy plains of Dalekarlia. Suppofed to be the carabuys 
fulvus of Geoff. and Degeer. 

Carasus Junatus. Winged; thorax orbiculate and ru- 
fous ; fhells yellow, with three black fpots. Fabr. Carabus 
eques, Schrank, Beytr. ‘This infect is found in England. | 

Carasus prafinus. Winged, black: head ard thorax 
brafly ; wing-cates ferruginous, with a large, common, black 
fpet at the tip. Inhabits Europe. Fabr. Carabus veri- 
danus of Paykull. 

Carasus curfor. 
black, with a ferruginous ipot at the tip. 
Dr. Allioni. 

Carasus furcatus. Livid ; wing-cafes with a black ab- 
breviated line in the middle, forked at the bafe. 

This is of a {mall fize, and inhabits America. The head 
is dufky, with a black fpot between the eyes, and the wing- 
cafes are ftriated. ; 

Carasus difcus. Winged; thorax rufous ; head black ; 
wing-cafes teflaceous, with a common dorfal fufcous fpot. 
Inhabits Germany. Smidt. Obf. This is fmall, and 
has the mouth and antennz black ; thorax rounded ; wing- 
cafes itriated ; legs rufous. 

Carasus meridianus. Winged, black ; anterior part of 
the wing-cafes and the legs teflaceous. Linn. Caralus 
meridianus, Paykulil. Inhabits fandy places in Europe. 

CaraBus vaporariorum. Winged ; thorax, anterior part 
of the wing-cafes, with the margin, antennz, and legs fer- 
ruginous. Linn. 

Carasus comma. Winged, black, with fufcous thorax ; 
wing-cafes gtey, with a linear black fpot. Inhabits Ame- 
rica. Drury. 

Carasus 4-maculatus. Winged; thorax ferruginons 
and glabrous; wing-cafes very obtufe and fufcous with 
two white fpots. Linn. 

CaraBus 4-guttatus. 
fhells black, with two white dots on each. 


Winged, ferruginous, crown of the 
Fabr. An Englith f{pecics in the 
It is of a fmall fize, and entirely 
Carabus rufefcens 


Winged ; thorax braffy-green ; fhells 
Inhabits Italy. 


Winged; thorax deep black; 
Delcribed by 
Fabricius 
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Fabricius as an Englifh infect. Caralus 4-guttatus of 
Paykull. 

Carasus uflulatus. Woiged ; thorax black ; wing-cafes 
dufky, with two pale bands. Inhabits Enrope. 
dentellus, Thanberg, and Llophorus rupeftris, 
&c. 

Carasus dorfalis. Winged; thorax black ; fhells pale, 
with a large black dorfal fpot. Fabr. Inhabits Ger- 
many. 

Caranus biguttatus: Winged; thorax brafly; wing- 
cafes black, with a pale {pot at the tip. Inhabits woods of 
Norway. 

Carasus guftula. Winged, deep black, with a white 
hyaline fpot on the pofterior part of the wing-cafes. A 
native of Germany. Smidt. Carabus riparius of Pay- 
kull. ’ 

Carasus teflaceus.. Winged ; head and thorax ferrugi- 
nous ; wing-cafes teftaceous. Linn. Found in Europe. 

Carasus truncatus. Winged; thorax ferruginous; wing- 
cafes flriated, abbreviated, and black. Inhabits Saxony. 
Hybner. 

Carasus bipundatus, Winged, brafly ; antenne and legs 
black ; fhells with two impreffed dots. Linn. An Euro- 
pean {pecies. 

Carasus abbreviatus. Winged; thorax rufous; wing- 
cafes abbreviated and tcftaceous. Found among the rocks 


Carabus 
Fabr. Mant. 


of Norway. Fabr. 
Carasus celer. Winged, brafly, and fhining ; legs fer- 
ruginous.» Found among moffes in Europe. abr. 


Carasus minutus. Winged, black; fhells and legs 
piceous. Inhabits Germany, and lives in the trunks of trees. 
Smidt. 

Obf. This, as the name implies, is a {mall fpecies. The 
head is black; antenne piceous; thorax roundifh, black, 
and without fpots; wing-cafes ftriated; body black, and 
legs ferruginous. 

Carazus pygmaeus. Winged ; above fhining-brafly ; be- 
neath deep black. inhabits Germany. Smidt. 

Carasus ¢riffis. Winged, black, with rufous legs. Found 
in Germany. Smidt. Obf. Small; antennz entirely 
black ; head and thorax glabrous and black ; wing-cafes 
ftriated. Paykull fpeaks of a variety of this infect with 
piceous legs, which he fays is found in Sweden. 

Carasus ftruncatellus. Winged; above dufly-brafly ; 
beneath deep black ; wing-cafes obtufe. Linn. Inhabits 
Europe. Size fmall; antennz and legs deep black. 

Carasus minimus. Winged, deep black, with ftriated 
fhells. Inhabits Germany. Smidt. Obf. This is very 
{mall ; head and thorax black, and without fpots; antennz 
and legs black. 

5th Seftion. Thorax various, or uncertain. 
— Carasus rugulofus. Apterous, thorax angulated behind, 
brafly ; fhells greenifh, fore-part ftriated; tip and margin 
rugole. Marfh. Inhabits England. 

Carasus gibbofus. Thorax truncated behind, and en- 
tire ; ovate, convex, gibbous; wing-cafes with crenated 
{trie ; legs and antenne piceous. Marfh. ‘Taken near Col- 
chefter, by the late Mr. Curtis, on Rubo fruticofa. 

Caranus rufangulus. Thorax truncated behiad, and en- 
tire, black ; wing-cafes dufky; antenne and legs ferru- 
girious; margin of the thorax rufous. Inhabits England. 
Marth. 

Carasus tibialis. Gloffy black; fhanks and foles of 
the feet piceous, ferruginous. Found in England. Marfh. 

Carasus convexus. Black ; wing-cafes ftriated ; ftrie 
dotted; antenne ferruginous; legs piceous. An Englifh 
{pecies. Marfh. 


Carasus difcolor. Above fhining-azure ; beneath ferrus 
givous. A new Englith fpecies. Marth. 

Carasus immunis. .Blue-black, with teftaceous legs. 
Inhabits England. Marfh. 

Carasus echinalus. Ferruginous and hifpid ; head and 
thorax diiky, punétured ; wing-cafes ftriated, with a large 
black fpot. Inhabits England. Marth. 

Caranus lateralis. Black; fides of the thorax behind 
ferruginous ; legs pale. A native of England. Marh. 

Caranus punTomaculatus.. Black, {mooth, and gloffy ; 
fhells truncated, with two.white fpots. Inhabits England. 
Marfh. 

Caxasus acutus. Braffy-black and very gloffy ; wing- 
cafes fomewhat attenuated, and pointed; fhanks pale. In- 
habits England. Marth. 

Carasus femoralis. Dufky-black ; wing-cafes fomewhat 
truncated at the tip; thighs pale at the bafe. Inhabits 
England. Marth. 

Carazus dilutus. Pale ferruginous; eyes black; legs 
pale teftaceous. Inhabits England. Marth. 

Carasus elegantulus. Black; antenne ferruginous ; 
wing-cafes and legs teftaceous. An LEnglifh fpecies. 
Marth. 4 

Carasus ochropus. Piceous-black; antenne and legs 
pale teltaceous. Inhabits England. Marfh. 

Caranus rugimarginatus. Yerruginous-black, and rather 
depreffed ; ttrie on the wing-cafes deeply pun@tured ; mar- 
gin of the thorax rough with dots. Inhabits England. 
Marth. 

Carasus circulatus. Black; antenne, legs, and margin 
of the fhells teftaceous. Found under itones by the fide 
of the river Ufk, near Crickhowell, Monmouthhhire. 
Marfh. 

Carasus purpureo-carulefeens. Bluifh-black ; wing-cafes 
ftriated, with numerous puné¢tures between the ftriz; an- 
tenaz, feelers, and legs rutous. Found near Maldon in Ef- 
fex,’ One of the new Englith fpecies deferibed by Mr. Mar- 
fham. Ent. Brit. 

Carasus nitidulus. Bluifh-black and glofly ; antennz at 
the bafe, fhanks, and tarfi reddith ; wing-cafes ftriated with 
punctures. Marfh. Inhabits England. 

Carasus pulchellus. Bluith-black and glofly; legs red- 
difh; fhells ftriated with dots. Marfh. Inhabits Eng- 
land. 

CaraBus ruficollis. Black; head black and gloffly ; an- 
tennz, thorax, and legs rufous-ferruginous. Inhabits Eng- 
land. Marth. 

Carasus fulvus. Ferruginous; legs paler; eys black. 
<ges England, and varies in having the legs more or lefs 

ale. 

r Carasus inequalis. Black; antenne and legs rufous. 
Inhabits England. Marfh. 

Carasus foraminulofus. Piceous, thorax dotted; fhells 
ftriated ; legs ferruginous. Inhabits England. Marth. 

Carasus nigriceps. Ferruginous; head black; thorax 
very glabrous, and fomewhat obcordated. Inhabits Eng- 
land. Marfh. 

Carasus /inearis. Ferruginous-fufcous ; wing-cafes paler, 
abbreviated, and truncated at the tip; legs pale. Olivier, 
&c. Inhabits England. Marth. 

Carasus leprofus. - Blue ; bafe of the antenne, and legs 
ferruginous ; fhells brown, with two white {pots. Inhabits 
Denmark. Pontopp. 

Carasus Inderienfis. Dufky-green, beneath black ; legs 
teftaceous; fhells ftriated, the lateral margin yellowith-grey . 
Inhabits Siberia. Pallas. ; 

Carazus alacer. Apterous, black, and without fpots; 


thorax 
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thorax rounded behind and grooved. Inhabits the Cape of 
Good Hope. Thunberg, 

Caranus Junulatus. Apterous, black ; shorax lunated ; 
wing-cafes ftriated. Thunberg. Inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope. Obf. This is about the fize of Caradbus violaceus, but 
broader and more deprefled. 

Caranus difformis. Apterous, black ; thorax tranfverfe, 
truncated behind; fhells {triated. Thunberg. An African 
{pecies, found at the Cape of Good Hope. Size of C. hor- 
tenfis. 

Carasus dorfalis, 
with a black margin. 
Thunberg. 

Carausus obtu/us. 
antenne, and legs red, 
Thunberg. 

Caranus afer. Black; antennx and legs reddifh; wing- 
cafes {mooth. Thunberg. Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. 
Same fize as Carabus vulgaris. 

Carasus Capenfis, Yerruginous; thorax and future of 
the fhells with a longitudinal black line. Inhabits the Cape 
of Good Hope. Thunberg. Obf, The body is glabrous ; 
abdomen black or ferruginous. 

Carasus faftialis. Ferruginous; fhells with. a: black 
band. Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. Thunberg. ‘his 
is very clofely allied to Carabus fafciatus, and may be the 
fame {pecies. 

Carasus fimbriaius. Apterous, black ; fides of the tho- 
rax, and margin of the wing-cafes downy white. An African 
fpecies. Herbtt. 

_ Carasus Herbfiit. 
three rows of golden dots. 

Carasus Pomeranus. 
with three rows of raifed dots, and decuffate ftriz. 
tive of Pomerania. Herbft. 

Carasus cylindricus. Black, cylindrical; thorax nar- 
sowed, and grooved in the middle; fhells with nine grooves, 
and dotted on the outer margin. Herb. 

Carasus marchicus. Beneath black; head and thorax 
ight grey; feelers and antenne brown, ferruginous at the 
bafe. Inhabits Pruffia. Herbft. 

_ Carasus /plendidus. Brown; head aud thorax braffy- 
green; legs pale. Inhabits India. Herbft. 

Carasus mango. Piceous; legs {pinuleus ;. antennz and 
margin of the thorax yellowifh; fhells with eight ftric. In- 
habits India. Herbft. 

Carasus Frifchii. Black; thorax with a fingle groove, 
and eight furrows on the wing-cafes. Inhabits Pruffia. 
Herbit, Gmel. 

Carasus Jndicus. Black; antenne grey at the tip; 
thorax with an impreffed line; wing-cafes with feven grooves. 
Tohabits India. Herbft. 

Carasus Mulleri. Braffy-black ; wing-cafes ftriated and 

unctured with three impreffed dots. Inhabits Europe. 
Herb. Gmel. 
Carasus atratus. 


Black ; antenne and wing-cafes red, 
Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, 


Thorax and wing. cafes fufcous ; head, 
Found at the Cape of Good Hope. 


Shells tranfverfely undalated with 
Inhabits Germany. 

Coppery, beneath black; thells 

A na- 


Entirely gloffy-black: thorax round- 


ed; hells obfoletely ftriated, with four indented dots at the 


future. Inhabits Pruffia. Herbft. Gmel. 

Carasus fufco- rufus. Reddifh-brown; fhells ftriated; 
thorax rounded. Inhabits Germany. Herbtt. ap. Fuefsli. 

Carasus lapideus. Black, beneath brown; fhells blue, 
with nine punétured trie, the outermoft crenated. Inhabits 
Pruffia. Herbft. ap. Fuefsli. 

Carasus platys. Totally black; thorax flightly mar- 
poet thells glabrous, and obfoletely ftriated. Inhabits 
#Proflia. Herbft. ap. Fuefsli. 

Carasus virgo, Black; antennz and legs brown; tho. 
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rox finuated behind; fhells obfoletely friated, Tnhabits 
Proffia, Herbit. ap. Fuefsh, 

Canranus glaler. Glofly-black; thells brown, friated ; 
mouth, feelers, and legs piceous. Inhabits Pruffia. Merbit. 
ap. Fuefshi. 

Cananvus globator. Black; thorax hemifpherical; thells 
ftriated with punétures ; mouth and feelers ferruginous ; an- 
tenn fulvous, and nearly moniliform at the bafe. Inhabite 
Pruflia. Herbtt. ap. Fuefsli, 

Carasus lampros. Gloffy, very {mooth, braffy-black ; 
beneath black; wing-cafes ftriated with punétures; an- 
tenne grey; legs brown. Inhabits Pruflia. [Merbft.ap. 
Fueisli. 

Caranus pyropus. Glofly-black ; margin of the thorax 
raifed; antenna and legs piceous. Inhabits Pruffia. Herbét. 
ap. Fuefsli. 

Carasus micros, Bay-brown; fhells firiated with punc- 
tures: eyes black. Inhabits Pruffia. Herbit. ap. Fuefsli. 

Carasus chalcos. Brafiy; beneath black ; antennz fer- 
ruginous at the bafe; wing-cafes ftriated with punétures. 
Inhabits Pruffia. Herbft. ap. Fuefsli. 

Caranus mixtus. Pale yellow; head black ; pofterior 
part of the wing-cafes {peckled with black. Herb, ap. Fuefsli. 
Inhabits Pruffia. 

Caranus fpinofus. Apterous, black ; thells with eight 
grooves, and roughly dotted, potterior part fpinous. Inhabits 
the Cape of Good Hope. Voet. 

Carasus Thunbergi. Wing-cafes teftaceous, with a 
common violet {pot ; head andthorax black. Inttabits Up- 
fal. Upf. Tranf. 

Carasus Upjfalienfis. 
rax flat, braffy, and punétured. 
Tranf. 

Carasus pidus. Depreffed, teftaceous; ftrie on the 
wing-cafes and the legs grey. Found by Pallas in the fandy 
deferts of Siberia, under carrion. 

Carasus didymus.  Bluifh-black ; wing-cafes yellow, 
with a double fufcous fpot. Inhabits Denmark. Mull. 

Carasus minimus. Thorax fomewhat black ; wing-cafes 
{triated; legs and antenne fufcous. Inhabits Denmark, 
infefts plants, and is f{carcely larger than a flea. Miill. Fo. 
Fridrichfd. 

Carasus flavus. Yellow; wing-cafes ftriated ; head, 
thorax, and {pot at the tip of the wing-cafes green. Inha- 
bits Denmark. Miill. 

Carasus fenefratus. Black; wing-cafes fufcous, with 
oblique, yellow, femi-tranfparent fpots. Inhabits Denmark. 

ull. 

Carasus inflexus. Black ; fhanks and joints of the feet 
piceous ; wing-cafes with a flexuous feries of impreffed dots. 
Inhabits Denmark. Mill. 

Carasus flavipes. Black ; wing-cafes brafly; legs and 
antennz fulvous. Inhabits Denmark. Miuill. 

Carasus nigricans. Black ; wing-cafes, antenne, feelers, 
and legs piceous. Inhabits Denmark. Miill. 

Carasus ceruleus. Black ; wing-cafes azure; antenna, 
feelers, and legs fulvous. Inhabits Denmark. Miill, 

Carazus fimilis. Black ; pofterior part of the thorax 
excavated at both fides; itriz of the wing-cafes flightly 
dotted. Inhabits Denmark. Mill. 

Carasus efiivus. Yellow; head ferraginous ; thorax 
and wing-cafes black. Inhabits Denmark. Mill. 


Wing-cafes green, ftriated; tho- 
Inhabits Upfal. Upf. 


Carasus flexilis. Yellowifh; head black; wing-cafes 
livid. Inhabits Scandinavia. Mill. 


Black, opake; antenne and feelers 


Carasus /ugubris. 
inhabits, Europe. 


fulvous ; fhanks and tarfi ferruginous. 
5 & 


Miill. 
3Q. 
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Carasus pubcfeens. Black, downy; wing-cafes ftriated 
antenne, feelers, and legs fulvous. Inhabits Europe: 
Mill. 

Carasus /evis. Braffy; head and thorax green; wing- 
cafes coppery; legs piceous. Inhabits Denmark. Mull. 

Carasus vernats. Black antenne, feelers, and legs 
yellow; wing-cafes flriated with dots. Mull. 

Cakanus pullus. Black; wing-cafes ftriated ; legs pi- 
céotus. Inhabits Denmark. Mill. 

Carasus aurichalceus. Yellowifh, above braffy. Inhabits 
Denmark. Mill. 

Carasus rubicundus. Apterous, beneath black ; thorax 
violet ; wing-cafes reddifh, the future and margin white. 
Lepechin, Inhabits Ruflia. 

Carasus Forferi. Black; head, thorax, and fhells 
ppty greens antenne and legs rufous. Inhabits America. 
“orfter. 

Caranus dineatus. Thorax ferruginous; wing-cafes 
grey, with a common black line at the future, and another 
in the middle; legs grey; tarfi black. Inhabits America. 
Fortter. 

Carasus fulvicornis, Black; wing-cafes with fmooth ftrie, 
the outermoft punétured; feelers, antenne, and legs pale 
yellow. Inhabits Europe. Hoppe. 

CarAsus adjperfus. Apterous; above brafly-green, 
beneath black; wing-cafes with four rows of indented 
golden dots and raifed lines. Inhabits Europe. Degeer. 
Gmelin. 

Caranus varius. Above braffy-black, beneath black ; 
body ovate and fhort ; thorax convex ; wing-cafes {mooth ; 
antenne rufous at the bafe. Inhabits Europe. Degeer. 
Gmelin. 

Carasus verficolor. Brafly, body ovate and fhort, 
brafly black above, beneath black; thorax convex ; wing- 
cafes fmooth ; antennz rufous at the bafe. Inhabits Europe. 
Degeer. Gmelin. 


Carasus fubfriatus. Shining black; fhells flightly ftri- 
ated, with four impreffed dots. Inhabits Europe. Degeer. 
Gmelin. 


Carasus Penfylvanieus. Reddith-brown; head dufky ; 
wing-cafes ftriated ; body beneath, legs, and antennz tefta- 
ceous. Degeer. Inhabits Europe. 

Carasus Aglenfis. Black; fhells ftriated, and ferru- 
ginous towards the thorax ; antennz and legs teftacequs. In- 
habits Saxony. Schall. 

. Carasus merens. Black; wing-cafes ftriated, and thorax 
rough and opake. Inhabits Saxony. 

Carasus Schalleri. Black; fmooth; wing-cafes with 
very minute punctured ftriz. 

Carasus 8-friatus. Green, pun&tured; wing cafes with 
eight ftrie ; legs pale. Inhabits France. Geoffr. 

Carasus nilidus. Shining-green; wing-cafes with eight 
{trie and three impreffed dots ; legs pale. Inhabits France. 
Geoffr. 

Carasus viridis. Green; wing-cafes with eight ftriz, 
anterior part and margin fulvous. Inhabits France. 
Geoffr. 

Carasus nobilis. Black; thorax deep black; wing- 
cafes red, with a black crofs. Inhabits France. Geoffr. 

Caranus erugineus. Shining; head and fhells green; 
thorax coppery, with twelve dots. Inhabits France. 
Geoffr. 

Carasus frigofus. Black, thorax ferruginous; wing- 
cafes ftriated, with four livid fpots. Inhabits France. 
Geoffr. 

Carasus nigricollis. Entirely black ; wing-cafes ftriated, 
with four livid fpots: Inhkabits France. Geoffr, 


CaAranus 8-maculatus. Black, thells ftriated, with eight 
livid fpots. Inhabits France. Geoffr. 

Caranus minutulus. Entirely black and {mooth. 
bits France. Geoffr. 

Carasus tenebrivides. 
ftriated, with punétures. 

Carasus Jaticollis. 


habits France. Geoffr. 


Inha- 


Black, thorax broad ; wing-cafes 
Inhabits France. Geoffr. 


Entirely green; thorax broad. Ine 


Carasus fujcipes. Black, f{mooth ; legs and bafe of the 
antennz ferruginous. Inbabits France. Geoffr. 
Caranus /pinipes. Piceous; thorax with an excavated 


longitudinal Ime ; ends of the legs fpinous. Inhabits Eu- 
rope. Scopoli. 

Carasus elegans. Thorax linear, and as long as the 
fhells ; Jegs rufous. Inhabits Europe. Scopoli. 

Carasus cordatus. ‘Thorax inverfely heart-fhaped. In- 
habits Europe. Scopoli. 

Carasus junceus. Body fomewhat linear; thorax nar- 
eee behind. Inhabits Carniola and Helvetia. Sco- 
poli. 

Carasus Scopoli: Braffy-green; wing-cafes teftaceous, 
with the whole margin and band fufcous. Inhabits Carniola. 
Scopoli. 

Carasus /falicinus. Black dotted; wing-cafes fufcous, 
ftriated ; antenne and legs ferruginous. Inhabits Carniola. 
Scopoli. Found on willows, &c. 

Carasus arenofus. Brafly-fufcous; thorax fomewhat 
roundifh, and dentated behind ; legs rufous. Inhabits fandy 
places in Carniola. Scopoli. 

Carasus lucidus. Glofly-black; wing-cafes and legs 
aaah A {mall fpecies, and inhabits Hungary. Sco- 
poli. 

Carasus atomarius. Apterous, black, glabrous ; wing- 
cafes edged with violaceous, {mooth, and fprinkled with mr- 
nute, confluent, violaceons dots. Muf. Lefk. Gmel. 

Carasus miliarius. Apterous, black ; wing cafes with 
elevated fcattered dots; outer margins brafly-violet. Inha- 
bits Europe. Lefk. Gmel. 

Carazus fraGus. Apterous, black ; wing-cafes ridged, 
the alternate ridges broken irregularly. Inhabits Europe. 
Lefk. Gmel. 

Carasus cypris. Apterous, black, and coppery ; wing 
cafes with four ridges each, containing three rows of elevated 
dots. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. Gmel. 

Carasus 5-lineatus. Black; thorax rounded, laterally 
truncated behind with an impreffed dorfal line, and a double 
one on each fide at the bafe ; wing-cafes ridged, the five in- 
er the fixth at the tip. Imhabits Europe. Lefk. 

mel. 

Carasus tricolor. Ferruginous black ; head, antenne at 
the bafe, and thorax black ; wing-cafes depreffed, ftriated, 
tip truncated, and with the outer edge of the thorax ferru- 
ginous. Inhabits Europe. Lefk, Gmel. Obf. Antenne 
cinereous and glabrous. 

Carasus confluens. Black ; thorax rounded at the fides; 
wing-cafes ftriated, the firft and eighth, fecond and feventh, 
united at the tip. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. Gmel. 

Carasus Lefeii. Deep black ; head and thorax black; 
wing-cafes brown, with filky {trie ; antenne and legs ferru- 
ginous. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. Gmel. 

Carasus trichrous. Black; antenne and legs ferru- 
ginous ; wing-cafes finely ftriated ; head and thorax brafly, 
the latter with an impreffed dorfal line, and two f{maller on 
each fide behind. Lefk. Gmelin makes three varieties of 
this fpecies ; namely, 8 Carabus antennis bafi rubris. Lefk. 
y Carabus ater. Lefk. 3 Carabus niger. Lefk. Alb thefe 
inhabit Europe. 
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CarAnus pullus. Ferruginous blacks wing cafes flriated ; 
antenne rufous. Inhabits Europe, Lek. Gmel. 

Carasus guadratus. Thorax nearly {quare, with ao im- 
prefled dorfa line, and a {maller one on each fide behind ; 
wing-cafes ftriated. Lefk. Gmel. 

Caranus plicatus, Black; thorax fomewhat orbicular, 
and plaited on each fide behind. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. 
Gmel. 

Caranus picatus, Piceous; wing-cafes black and ftri- 
ated ; thorax with an imprefled dorfal line, and two {maller 
on each fide behind, the inner one mott elevated. Inhabits 
Europe. Lefk. Gmel. 

Caranus emarginatus. Black ; thorax nearly fquare, and 
truncated behind ; wing-cafes {triated and emarginated at the 
tip. Inhabits Europe. Lek. Gmel. 

Carasus chalybeus. Black; head and thorax brafly ; 
fhells braffy-black, and ftriated, with greenifh outer margin. 
Inhabits Europe. Lefk. Gmel. 

Caranus erythroceras. Black; thorax nearly fquare, 
and rounded at the fides; wing-cafes ftriated; antenne 


rufous; legs ferruginous. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. 
Gmel. 

Carasus concolor. Black; thorax nearly fquare; fhells 
deep black, and very finely ftriated. Inhabits Europe. 


Letk. Gmel. 

Carasus erythropus. Black; thorax fquare behind; 
wing-cafes ftriated; antenne and legs rufous. Inhabits 
Europe. Lefk. Gmelin {peaks of a variety of this {pecics 
with {trie of dots on the wing-cafes. 

Carasus crenatus. Black; wing-cafes with crenated 
pundured ftrie. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. Gmel. 

Carasus diflindus. Above black, beneath ferruginous ; 
thorax truncated behind. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. Gmel. 

Carasus rubicornis. Black, antenne red ; pofterior part 
of the thorax truncated, with an impreffed dorfal line. In- 
habits Europe. Leik. Gmel. 

Carasus pundulus. Black, with a row of minute dots 
on the fhells. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. Gmel. 

Carasus bi/pinofus. Black; thorax truncated behind ; 
anterior fhanks thick, and two-fpined. Inhabits Europe. 
Lefk. Gmel. 

Carasus erythromelas. Black, antenne and fhanks fer. 
ruginous. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. 

Carasus viridans. Greenith-black ; antenne and legs 
rufous: wing-cafes ftriated with flat finely punctured ridges. 
Inhabits Europe. Lefk. 

Carasus multicolor. Black, head and thorax green; 
wing cafes bluifh-green, with yellow down; mouth, bafe 
of the antennz, and the legs rutous. Inhabits Europe. 
Lehk. 

Carasus obfufcatus. Fufcous, thorax truncated behind ; 
wing-cafes ftriated ; antennz and legs ferruginous. Inhabits 
Europe. Lefk. 

Carasus dolens. Black; wing-cafes ftriated; fhanks 
ferruginous. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. 

Carasus excifus. Ferruginous-glabrous ; thorax trun- 
cated before and jagged behind ; wing-cafesftriated. Inha- 
bits Europe. Melk: 

’ Carasusiimbatus. Black ; thorax margined, plaited be- 
hind ; wing-cafes ftriated ; legs black-ferruginous. Inhabits 
Europe. Lefk. 

Carasus trunculatus. Black ; thorax truncated behind; 
wing-cafes ftriated; legs ferruginous-brown. Inhabits Eu- 
rope. Lefk. 

Carasus chloromelas. Black, above green; antenne and 
legs ferruginous.. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. 

Carasus finuatus. Black; wing-cafes ftriated, and finu- 
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ate at the apex; antenne rufous at the bafe, 
rope. Lefk. 

Canasus pallidicornis. Black ; wing-cafes flriated ; tho- 
rax truncated behind, outer margin, with the lege and an- 
tenn, pale. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. 

Carasus aurichalceus, rafly-black; antenna and legs 
rufous. Inhabits Europe. Letk. 

Caranus rotundatus, Black, above brafly; thorax 
rounded ; wing cafes ftriated ; fhanks ferruginous. Inhabits 
Europe. Lefk. 

Carasus situratus. Piceous; head, legs, and ftriated 
wing-cafes teflaceous, the laft with a common black violet 
{pot at the tip ; thorax violet. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. 

Carasus cylindricus. ‘Teftaceous, cylindrical; bead 
black ; thorax orbicular and rufous. Inhabits Europe. 
Lefk. 

Carasus 4-notatus. Black, thorax orbicular; wing-cafes 
blue-brown, with four teftaceous dots; legs teltaceous. In- 
habits Europe. Lefk. 

Carasus 6-notatus. Brafly-black; thorax rounded ; 
wing-cafes ftriated, with three pair of imprefled dots at the 
future. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. 

Carasus fucicornis. Black, above brafly ; thorax round- 
ed and punétured 3 wing-cafes with crenated ftriz ; antennz 
brown ; legs rufous. Inhabits Europe. Lefk. 

Carasus trifpinofus. Black ; head and orbicular thorax 
brafly ; wing-cafes ferruginous, brafly, and ftriated with 
punctures ; legs rufous; thighs thick ; fhanks fpinous. In- 
habits Europe. Lefk, 

Carasus maflus. Ferruginous ; thorax rounded ; wing- 
cafes firiated ; head brown; antenne and legs teftaceous. 
Inhabits Europe. Lefk. 

Carasus porphyropus. Piceous, thorax truncated ; wing 
cafes ftriated ; antenne and fhanks rufous. Inhabits Eu- 
rope. Lefk. 

Carasus airatus. Black ; thorax orbicular ; wing-cafes 
pale, varied with black ; antenne and legs ferruginous fuf- 
cous. Inhabits Europe. Leik. 

Carasus cepidus, Above brafly-green, beneath bluifh ; 
thorax nearly fquare, with four impreffed {trie behind ; 
sees fhanks dilated at the tip. Inhabits Luface. 

efk. 

CARAC, Karek, or Cuarepsi, in Geography. See 
Karek. 

CARACA, in Botany, Rumph. Amb. 5. p. 373. tab. 
132. See Doticuos bulbofus. 

CARACAL, in Zoology, an animal of the lynx tribe, 
by fome called the Perfian lynx. See Feuts caracal. 

CARACALLA, in Antiguity, along garment, having a 
fort of capuchin or hood a-top, and reaching to the heels ; 
worn equally among the Romans by the men and the women, 
in the city and the camp. 

Spartian and Xiphilin reprefent the emperor Caracalla as 
the inventor of this garment, and hence fuppofe the appella- 
tion caracalla was firit given him. Others, with more pro- 
bability, make the caracalla originally a Gallic habit, and 
only brought to Rome by the emperor above-mentioned, 
who firft enjoined the foldiery to wear it. The people called 
it Antoninian, from the fame prince, who had borrowed the 
name of Antoninus. 

The caracalla was 2 fort of eaffock, or furtout. Salma- 
fius, Scaliger, and aftgr them Du-Cange, even take the 
name cafague to have been formed from that of carague, for 
caracalla. This is certain from St. Jerom, {epiit. 128, ad 
Fabiolam,) that the caracalla which became an ecclefiatti- 
cal garment, was a kind of cloak with a cowl; for both he, 


and Eucherius, (Inflrugtion, 1. ii. c. 10.), deferibing the 
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ephod, or facerdotal garment of the Jewih priefts,.tell us, 
it was made “in modum caracalle,’? after the manner of the 
caracalla, or monkifh drefs, ** fed fine cuculla,” but with- 
out acowl. ‘I'he garment of Amphibalus, a monk of Caer- 
leon, which St. Alvan put on when he fuffered death, is 
called by Bede, and other ancient writers, caracalla, which 
is rendered by the Saxon interpreter of Bede, a monkith 
habit. ‘Thomas Walfingham, (apud Uffer Britan. Ecclef. 
antiq. p. 78.), relates, that this garment was pref rved in 
the church of Ely, in a large cheft, which was opened in 
the reign of Edward IL. A. D. 1314. Whe caracalla is de- 
{cribed as made of feveral pieces cut and fewed together, 
and hanging down to the fect ; but itas more than probable 
there were fome made fhorter, efpecially out of Rome, 
otherwile we do not fee how it could have fitted the purpofes 
of the foldiers. 

Caracava, in Biography and Hiflory, a Roman empe- 
ror, was the fon of the emperor Severus and Julia Domna, 
and born A. D. 188. At the age of eight years, his family 
name ‘* Baffianus,?? which he derived from his maternal 
grandfather, was changed by Severus, on his becoming em- 
peror, into the highly refpected names of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus; conferring upon him at the fame time the dig- 
nity of Cefar, which title was confirmed to him in the fol- 
lowing year, viz. A.D. 197, by a decree of the fenate. 
By thefe names he chofe to be diftinguifhed ; but his infa- 
mous conduct has caufed his hiftory to be tranfmitted to 
pofterity under the nick-name of Caracalla, which was oc- 
eafioned by his fondnefs for a Gaulifh robe fo called, (fee 
the preceding article) worn by himfelf in preference to any 
other, and gratuitoufly diftributed among his foldiers and 
the inhabitants of Rome, for their ufe. In his eleventh 
year, the emperor induced the foldiers, after the capture of 
Ctefiphon, to proclaim him “ Auguftus ;”? Geta his bro- 
ther, receiving at the fame time the title of Czfar, and the 
name of Antoninus. The aét of the foldiers was confirmed 
by the fenate, and Severus recompenfed them with liberal 
donations. Before he had completed his 14th year, the 
emperor, whilft he was at Antioch, profecuting a war 
again{t the Jews, in which this youth had the title of com- 
mander, and for the fuccefsful iffue of which the fenate de- 
creed him a triumph, gave him the manly robe, and made 


him his colleague in the confulfhip, A.D. 202. In the fol- * 


lowing year he married the daughter of Plautianus, the 
pretorian prefect, and an infolent favourite, whofe abufe of 
the infamous power with which he was entrufted, brought 
him to an untimely end. Caracalla was inftrumental in pro- 
curing the prefect’s death, A..D. 205; and his hatred of 
the father was foon followed by an inyincible diflike of the 
daughter, whom he had married againtt his inclination. To 
the ruin of Plautianus fucceeded that of his family ; for his 
fon Plautus, and daughter Plautilla, were banifhed to the 
ifland of Lipari, where they languifhed in mifery and perpe- 
tual alarms, till Caracalla, after he became emperor, ordered 
them to be killed. Caracalla and his brother Geta, who 
was declared “ Auguftus,”’ and invefted with the tribunitian 
power, A.D. 208, had conceived from their infancy an 
implacable hatred againft one another. With a view of di- 
verting their minds and allaying the animolity that fubfilted 
between them, Severus took them with him in his expedi- 
tion to Britain, But the ambition of ‘Caracalla led him to 
avail himfelf of every opportunity that occurred for ingrati- 
ating himfelf with the officers and foldiers, and for inducing 
them to acknowledge him fole emperor in prejudice to his 
brother, whom he regarded as an odious rival. In order 
to haften his attainment of the fovereion power, he even at- 
tempted to murder his father, whilft he was concluding a 


treaty with the Britons, and receiving their arms. He-af- 
terwards intrigued with the officers and foldiers for the pur= 
pofe of depofing him. Some have faid, that during his let 
illnefs, Caracalla endeavoured to bribe the phyfician, who 
attended him, in order to haften his death. Severus, who 
died at York, A. D. 211, was fucceeded by his two fons, 
whom he had invelted with the fovereign power during hig 
life-time, and by his laft will appointed to reign jointly afs 
ter his death. ‘The early antipathy that fubfifted between 
the two brothers was invincible ; and the intreaties, rebukes, 
and exhortations, both of their father and their preceptor 
Antipater, had been altogether ineffectual to their reconci+ 
liation. As foon as Severus had expired, Caracalla endea- 
voured to exclude his brother, by his influence with the 
army, from any fhare in the fovereignty: but the foldiers 
protefting that they would equally obey both the fons of 
Severus, as he had appointed both to fucceed him, he was. 
forced to acknowledge his brother partner in the empire, 
and to fuffer the foldiers to take the ufual oath of allegiance 
to each. After this ceremony, Caracalla concluded a fhame- 
ful treaty with the Britons; and both the brothers, about 
the middle of fummer, fet out for Rome with their mother 
Julia, and the afhes of their deceafed father. In the pro- 
grefs of their journey, Caracalla attempted to murder Geta 5 
and this attempt increafed their mutual animofity and jea- 
loufy to fuch a degree, that they afterwards marched with 
their feparate guards, and with no lefs warinefs than if 
they had been in an enemy’s country ; lodging conftantly 
in different houfes, and carefully watching the motioas of 
each other. On their arrival at Rome, they were received 
with great. folemnity : but the difcord that prevailed, and 
that was every day increafing between the two princes, pro~ 
duced two contending factions; and it was therefore pro-~ 
pofed to make a divifion of the empire between them. Geta, 
who loved a quiet life, confented, that if Caracalla would 
furrender Afia and Egypt, he would retire to Alexandria, 
or Antioch, and leave him in unmolefted poffeffion of the 
reft of the empire. But this fcheme was defeated by their 
mother Julia. ‘Towards the clofe of this year, Caracalla 
made another attempt to murder his brother during the feaft 
of Saturn ; and this outrage occafioned almoft an open war 
between the two princes, and a great deal of bloodfhed. In 
the following year, A. D. 212, he effected his purpofe, on 
occafion of an interview which was propofed, with a view 
to their reconciliation ; when fome centurions whom he had 
placed in ambufh rufhing on Geta with their fwords in their 
hands, and urged on by the monfter Caracalla himfelf, dif- 
patched him with many wonnds, whilft he was feeking re« 
fuge in the arms of his mother, who in endeavouring to fave 
him was herfelf alfo wounded. Having by this atrocious 
a&t made himfelf fole mafter of the empire, he conciliated 
the attachment of the army by the moit extravagant dona- 
tions, and by circulating reports, as well as by public de- 
clarations, that his brother was a traitor, and that he had 
flain him unwillingly in his own defence, he eftablifhed his 
own power. In order to delude the foldiers and the people, 
and to gain credit to thefe unfounded pretences, he repaired 
to the camp of the pretorian cohorts, and proftrating him- 
felf upon the ground before the images of the tutelary dei- 
ties, he offered up facrifices of thankfgiving for his happy 
efcape: juftifying himfelf alfo by fimilar declarations to the 
fenate, before which he appeared, furrounded with his | 
guards, and armed with a cuirafs, he obtained the approba- 
tion of that bafe and venal afflembly. By artifices of this 
nature he fucceeded in prevailing with the prztorians to de- 
clare him fole emperor, and Geta a public enemy. That 
Caracalla himfelf was aCtive as one of the executioners in 
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the affaffination of his brother is not improbable, if we con- 
fider, that fome years after this event, he confecrated in the 
temple of Scrapis, at Alexandria, the fword which he had 
led in the murder of Geta. When the favage deed was 
erpetrated, he forbade his mother, by menaces againft her 
Fite even exhibiting any figns of forrow on the occafion ; 
and he agtually put to death Padilla, the only remaining 
daughter of Marcus Aurelius, for difobeying a fimilar in- 
Hnvttign: 
In order to conciliate the fenate, he made an oftentation 
of clemency, by allowing all exiles to return to the city ; 
and as he made no diftinction between the innocent and the 
guilty, he thus filled Rome with multitudes of villains who 
had richly deferved the punifhment infliéted on them, With 
a view of fatisfying the public, Caracalla permitted the me- 
mory of his brother to be honoured, ufing at the fame time this 
memorable expreilion, “ Sit divus, dum not fit vivus,”’ 1. e. 
« Let him be a god, as long as he is not alive 5”? and ac- 
cordingly the fenate iffued a decree, by which he was en- 
rolled among the gods. Notwithftanding thefe apparent 
but undiflinguifhing tokens of clemency, and this feeming 
refpeét for his deceafed brother, Caracalla was rigorous and 
cruel in his conduct towards all thofe who manifelted any 
re{pet for Geta, or who had any connection with him whiltt 
he lived ; and he adopted every method which he could de- 
vife for erafing the remembrance of him from the minds of 
furvivors. Dion Caffius informs us, that in the general maf- 
facres of his partifans and friends, he ordered all his domef- 
tics, to the number of 20,000 perfons, to be inhumanly put to 
death ; it was death even to mention his name; and no one 
was allowed to ufe it even on the ftage, where it was famili- 
arly applied to flaves. All the money that bore his name was 
ordered to be melted down; and the infcriptions were 
erafed. The dead bodies of thofe who were maflacred were 
treated with indignity, burnt without ceremony, or were 
expofed to the bealts and birds of prey. Not fatisfied with 
the murder of perfons of inferior rank, Caracalla facrificed 
to his rage and jealoufy a great number of illuftrious victims, 
among whom, Papinianus, the pretorian prefeét, and the 
moft eminent civilian in the opinion of Zofimus and Cu- 
jas, that ever lived, was the mott diftinguifhed. Papinianus 
d returned the confidence of Severus by faithful and zea- 
lous endeavours to promote union and concord between the 
two brothers; and having thus difgufted Caracalla, he was 
deprived of the poft of pretorian prefect. But the immedi- 
ate caufe of his death was his laudable refufal to concur in 
furnifhing Caracalla with apologies for the murder of his 
brother. “ It is eafier,” he nobly replied, “to commit a 
parricide, than to juftify it; and to accufe an innocent 
perfon is a fecond parricide.” In fhort, no fex, rank, or 
age, efcaped the cruelty of this moniter of wickednefs : and 
he feems to have equalled, or even exceeded Caligula in the 
indulgence of the molt malignant paffions. Indeed, in an- 
other refpeét he alfo refembled him, as a portion of real in- 
fanity feems to have blended itfelf wath a temper and charac- 
ter radically and habitually vicious. His aéts of rapine and 
extortion corref{ponded to thofe of his cruelty ; and he feems 
to have made it his ftudy through his whole reign to harafs 
and opprefs his people. Fond of public fpedctacles, he 
fquandered with profufion in the fupport of thefe, what he 
extorted from the people ; and his prodigality to the foldiers, 
with a view of engaging their affections, wasunbounded. In 
games and fhows he himfelf took an aétive part, fighting on 
occafions of this kind with wild beafts, and driving chariots 
in the circus, Whilit he indulged a tafte altogether unfuit- 
able to his high rank and office, and the meanett kind of 
curiofity and inqvilitivencfs, he defpifed every quality that 


was likely to command efteem ; and his ignorance, and his 
contempt of literature and of learned men, were notorious. 
Fis debaucheries were as deteftable as his other bad quali- 
ties ; and yet, with an unpardonable hypoerify, he affected 
zeal for chaftity and even for religion, though he forbade 
any one’s calling him by the names of the divinities he wor- 
fhipped: but his pretended piety was blended with a paffion 
for the delufive arts of magic and judicial altrology. 

Having eftablithed in the capital of his empire a charaCter 
deteftable for cruelty and oppreffion, and levelled the pre- 
rogatives of the Roman people by extending them to all the 
fubjeéts of his empire, he determined to trace the footiteps 
of Alexander the Great, for whom he profeffed an extrava- 
gant veneration, in the path of military glory.. Ambitious 
of refembling this conqueror in every circumfltance of his 
hiftory, he condefcended to affociate upon the moft intimate 
terms with his foldiers, and to take part with them in all 
their military labours and exercifes; and having thus fitted 
himfelf, 2s he conceived, for all the offices of a great com- 
mander, he left Italy, A.D. 213, and commenced his ex- 
peditions by vifiting Gaul, where he exercifed fuch cruelties 
that he was more hated and abhorred there than he had ever 
been at Rome. He afterwards croffed the Rhine, and con- 
duéted an expedition againft the Catti and the Alemanni, 
now firft mentioned in hiltory ; but he was obliged to pur- 
chafe a peace with large fums, and the liberty of return- 
ing with fafety into the Roman dominions. As foon as it 
was known in Germany that he had bought a peace of thefe 
people, all the nations inhabiting that extenfive country flew 
to arms, and compelled him to grant them yearly pentions, 
the fupply of which reduced him to the neceffity of coining 
falfe money. In an interview with the Barbarians on this 
occafion, he was guilty of an a& of perfidy, which of itfelf 
is fufficient to fix an indelible ftain on his memory. Having 
ordered all the youth of Noricum to take arms, and join 
him, he commanded his troops to fall upon them and to 
put them all to the fword. For this pretended vitory he 
affumed the title of ‘ Alemannicus.”? From the borders 
of the Khine he marched to the Lower Danube, and ob- 
tained fome flight advantages over the Barbarians, then 
hardly known, but afterwards too intimately conneGed 
with the affairs of declining Rome, called by the Romans 
Geti, and in fubfequent times Goths. Having made anal- 
liance with the Dacians, he paffed from the banks of the 
Danube into Thrace ; and afterwards crofling the Hellef- 
pont, he arrived at Ilium, and paid fingular honours to the 
memory of Achilles at his fuppofed tomb. The death of 
Feitus, his favourite freedman, whom heis fuppofed to have 
poifoned, forthe purpofe which he propofed, furnifhed him 
with an opportunity of refembling Achilles in his funeral of 
Patroclus. Accordingly, he {pared no expence in rendering 
the obfequies of Fellus extremely pompous. From Ilium 
he went to Pergamus, to feek relief in the temple of AEfcu- 
lapius, under the diforders of mind and body, of which he 
kad reafon to complain, and which were probably owing to 
the agitations of remorfe and terror. Having {pent the winter 
at Nicomedia, he prepared for attacking the Parthians and 
Armenians; but Artabanus was under a neceflity, on ac- 
count of the inteftine divifions of Parthia, to avert the at- 
tack by a timely fubmiflion. By the bafelt perfidy, he 
made captives of Abgarus, king of Edeffa, and the king of 
Armenia; but the only fruit which Caracalla reaped from 
his perfidy was the defeat of Theocritus, one of his generals, 
the confequent fhame he fo juftly merited, and the univerfal 
diftruft of all mankind. However, he poffeffed a foul inca- 
pable of feeling fuch humiliations ; and therefore gloried in 
the fuceels of his exploits, and wrote haughty and boaftful 
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letters to the fenate on the occafion, as Caligula had done 
bi fore him. At Alexandria, whither he next went, he 
perfidionfy availed himfelf of an opportunity that offered 
felt of avenging himfclf of the Alexandrians for fome 
ravicries which thefe volatile and farcaftic people had for- 
meriy thrown out againft him. The meafure he adopted 
for this purpofe was the moft horrible maffacre which hif- 
tory records, Having declared his intention of rendering 
perfonal homage to the god Serapis, the Alexandrians re- 
ceived him with every poffible token of refpe&t. Upon his 
firft entrance into the facred temple, he facrificed whole he- 
catombs, and burnt upon the altar a great quantity of in- 
cenfe. From thence he proceeded to the tomb of Alexan- 
der, and rendered peculiar honours to the deceafed hero. 
All thefe fpecious and pompous appearances ferved, how- 
ever, to conceal his black defign of extirpating the inhabit- 
ants of Alexandria. In the midft of the feltivities produced 
by the delufion he was praétifing, he direéted, from his poft 
in the temple of Serapis, his troops to fall on the affembled 
inhabitants and to makean undiftinguifhed flaughter. Many 
thoufands of natives and ftrangers fell in the carnage, and 
an univerfal pillage fucceeded, which, with the feverities 
that followed this horrid maffacre, reduced their flourifhing 
capital almoft to a ftate of defolation. This defolation, 
however, was but a temporary evil; for Caracalla not long 
furviving, Alexandria recovered its fplendour by its own re- 
fources, and foon became again the fecond city of the em- 
pire. Caracalla having completed his purpofes of vengeance 
at Alexandria, determined to proceed towards Parthia; and 
making Artabanus’s refufal to give him his daughter in 
Marriage a pretext for violating the peace which had been 
concluded between the empires, he ravaged a large tract of 
country, plundered the cities, and after overrunning all Me- 
dia, drew near the royal capital, where, like a daftardly 
enemy, he vented his fury even upon the dead, opening the 
tombs of the Arfacidz, and fcattering their afhes to the 
wind. Upon his return to Mefopotamia he boafted that he 
had conquered the Parthians, whom he had not even feen, 
and in his letters to the fenate and Roman people, he pre- 
tended that he had fubdued all the Eaft, and obliged every 
country beyond the Euphrates to acknowledge their laws. 
In confequence of thefe pretences, he obtained from the fe- 
nate the appellation of ‘ Parthicus,’”’ and a decree for a tri- 
emph. ‘The war would have been furioufly renewed if a 
domettic confpiracy had not put an end to the miferies in- 
flied on the world by this deteftable tyrant. M. Opilius 
Macrinus had rifen from a low ftation to the poft of preto- 
rian prefect; but he had incurred the jealoufy and hatred of 
Caracalla, whofe fufpicion was increafed by the predi€tion 
of a diviner, that he was to fucceed him on the throne. 
The cirenm{tances of Macrinus were become critical, in 
confequence of fome difpatches from Rome, which acciden- 
tally fell into his hands; and in erder to evade the ftroke 
which was meditated againft him, he employed a difcon- 
‘ented centurion, named Martialis, to affaflinate the empe- 
Accordingly, whilft he was purfuing his journey from 
fa, where he had wintered, to Carrhe, for the purpofe 
F-ring a facvifice in the temple of the Moon, a call of 
nature obhzed him to alight: Martialis feized the opportu- 
when he was almolt alone, to difpatch him with a 

The affaffin inftantly fled; but he was purfued, 

=en, and flan by fome of the emperor’s attendants. 
rihed Caracalla on the 8th of April, A.D. 217, at 

f 29 yeas, and after a reign of fix years, two 

i fix days. His death was regretted by the fol 

‘-mand-d that he fhould be ranked among the 

veccil.r Macrinus treated assa god, a prince 
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whom he had been infrumental in killing; and the fenate, 

by his orders, decreed him divine honours. Thus, this - 
moniter, detetted by heaven and earth, had his temple, his 

prie(ts, and feftivals, eftablifhed for the worfhip of him at 

Rome. The authors who lived under Caracalla were Q. 
Severus Sammonicus, murdered by his erder ; /Elius Mau- 

rus, and Oppian. The principal hiftorians of this period 

are Herodian, Dion Caffius, and Spartian. Crevier’s Hift. 

of the Emperors, vol. viii. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. xiii. 

Caracavta, in Botany. See Puasetorus Caracalla. 

CARACARA, in Ornithology, the name under which 
Buffon deferibes the Brafilian kite. See Fatco Brafilien/is. 
The fame name caracara has been alfo given to the gold- 
breafted trumpeter, Psoru1a Crepitans, which fee. 

CARACARAS, in Zavlogy, a {pecies of {nake. 
CoLuBer. 

CARRACCA, La, in Geography, a fea-port town of 
Speia, in the province of Andalulia; two leagues E. of 

fadiz. 

CARACCAS, a diftri&t of Terra Firma. in Sonth 
America, belonging to the Spaniards. It lies between the 
province of Venezuela to the weft, and that of Cumana te 
the eaft, and is bounded on the north by the Caribbean fea, 
and on the fouth, by parts of America little known. The 
coa{t is rocky and mountainous, but its vallies and plains are 
fertile, and produce the cacao-tree, indigo, fugar, and tobac- 
co. The air is reckoned clear, and the climate wholefome. 
Its principal towns are Caraccas, the capital, and Porto Ca- 
vallo, which is a fea-port town. In confequence of the ac- 
knowledged fuperiority of the cacao nuts in this province, 
and its communication with the Atlantic which facilitates 
the conveyance to Europe, the culture of the cacao there is 
more extenfive than in any diftrict of America. However, 
the Dutch, by the vicinity of their fettlements in the {mall 
iflands of Curagoa and Buen-Ayre, to the coaft of Caraccas, 
gradually ingroffed the greateft part of the cacao-trade. 
Hence the traffic with the mother country ceafed almoft en- 
tirely ; and fuch was the fupine negligence of the Spaniards, 
or fuch were the defe&ts of their commercial arrangements, 
that they were obliged to receive from the hands of fo- 
reigners this produétion of their own colonies, at an exorbi- 
tant price. In order te remedy an evil no lefs difgraceful, 
than pernicious to his fubje¢ts, Philip V. in 1728, granted 
to a body of merchants an exclufive nght to the commerce 
with Caraccas and Cumana, on condition of their employing 
at their own expence, a fufficient number of armed veffels to 
clear the coaft of interlopers. This fociety, fometimes dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of the company of Guipufcoa, from 
the province of Spain in which it was eftablifhed, and fome- 
times by that of the company of Caraccas, from the diftri& 
of America to which it trades, has carried on its operations 
with fuch vigour and fuccefs, that Spain has recovered an 
important branch of commerce, which fhe had fuffered to be 
wrefted from her, and is plentifully fupplied with an article 
of extenfive confurmption at a moderate price. From this 
inftitution the colony, as well as the parent ftate, has derived 
great advantage. The planters in the Caraccas are not left 
to depend entirely on the company either for the importa- 
tion of European commodities, or the fale of their own pro- 
duétions. The inhabitants of the Canary iflands have the 
privilege of fending thither annually a regifter fhip of confi- 
derable burden; and from Vera Cruz in New Spain, a free 
trade is permitted to every port comprehended in the char» 
ter of the company. Hence arifes a competition which 
tends to fix the price of all commodities, both purchafed 
and fold, at its natural and equitable rate. The company 
has not the power of raifing the former or ies” the 
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Jatter at pleafure; and accordingly, fince it was eftablifhed, 
the increale of culture, of population, and of live tlock, in 
the province of Caraceas, has been very confiderable, ~~ Dur- 
ing twenty years, prior to the eftablifhment of this company, 
only five fhips failed from Spain to that province ; and dur- 
ing 16 years, from 1706 to 1722, not a fingle flip arrived 
from Caraccas in Spain. Before the ereétion of the com- 
pany, neither tobacco nor hides were imported from Carac- 
cas into Spain. But fince the commercial operations of the 
company began, in the year 1731, the importation of cacao 
into Spain has very much increafed. ‘I'he company at firlt 
employed twelve veflels to carry on its trade, with nineteen 
to guard the coaft from {mugglers, varying thefe numbers 
as faited their convenience, aud for both thefe purpofes they 
engaged 2500 feamen, ‘The ports they ufed in Spain were 
St. Sebaftian and Cadiz. During thirty years fubfequent 
to 1701, the number of “ fanegas” (each 110 pounds) im- 
ported from Caraccas was 643,215. During eighteen 
years fubfequent to 1731 the number of fanegas imported 
was 869,214. And if we fuppofe the importation to 
be continued in the fame proportion during the remainder of 
30 years, it will amount to 1,448,746 fanegas, which is an 
During eight years fubfe- 
quent to 1756, there have been imported into Spain by the 
company 88,482 “arrobas”’ (each 25 pounds) of tobacco 
and hides to the number of 177,354. During five years 
fubfequent to 1769, it has imported 179,156 fanegas of ca- 
eao into Spain, 36,208 arrobas of tobacco, 75,496 hides, 
and 221,432 pefos in fpecie. In return for the cacao with 
which it fupplies Mexico, it receives cafh, which is either re- 
mitted to Spain or laid out in purchafing European goods, 
The quantity of cacao raifed in the province is double of that 
which it yielded in 1731 ; the number of its live flock is 
more than treble, and its inhahitants much augmented. The 
revenue of the bifhop, which arifes wholly from tythes, has 
increafed from 8000 to 20,000 pefos; the price of cacao 
has decreafed from So pefos for the fanega to 40. Guiana, 
including all the extenfive provinces fituate on the banks 
of the ea the iflands of Trinidad and Marguerita, 
are added to the countries with which the company 
of Caraccas had liberty of trade by their former charters ; 
and in 1752 their grant was extended to the province of 
Maxacaybo. However, in many of the operations of this 
company, the illiberal and oppreflive {pirit of monopoly has 
been confpicuous, and has prevented the company from de- 
riving all the beneficial effeéts, which their conftitution was 
adapted to afford them. In 1780 this company received a 
very fevere ftroke in the capture of a rich convoy by Lord 
Rodney, valued at more than 20,0001. and a few years after 
their capital was abforbed in a new eftablifhment, called the 
Company of the Philippines ; which fee. Robertfon’s Ame- 
rica, vol. ni. ‘Townicnd’s Journey through Spain, vol. ii. 

Caraccas, or Leon pe Caraccas, the capital of the 
diftri€& above defcribed, fituated in a plain fome leagues from 
the fea, from which it is feparated by mountains, and ren- 
dered difficult of accefs: and containing about 24,000 in- 
habitants. It is the refidence of a governor, and carries on 
aconfiderable trade. Its port, named ‘ Guayra,’’ though it 
has bad anchorage, is improved by the conftruétion of a 
mole. N. lat. 10° 30’, W. long. 66° 26’. 

Caraccas, Silla de, a mountain on the coaft of South 
America, in the province of Venezuela, 1316 toifesin height. 
There is a dreadful perpendicular precipice of 1300 toifes in 
this mountain, above Caravalledo ; the northern part of this 
chain being perhaps broken by the gulf of Mexico. 

CARACCTI, Lunpovico, in Biography, an eminent pain- 
ter of hiftory, land{cape, and portrait, was born at Bologna 
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in 1856, became a difciple of Profpero Fontana, and ace 
quired his diltinguifbed reputation by ltudying the works of 


‘litiau, ‘Vintoretto, and Paolo Veronele, at Venice, and 
of Parmigiano and Corregio at Parma, ‘With lefs fire in his 
compofitions than Annibal or Agoltino, he furpaffed them 


in grace, dignity, and fweetnefs; and particularly in 
religious fubjeéts he excelled them both. Simplicity 
and elegance diltinguifhed all his defigns; his touch was 
lively, his expreffion good; the hairs of his heads are 
graceful; his figures are marked with a fine outline; and 
his compofition 15 often fublime.’’ “ He was,’’ fays Mr. Fu- 
feli, “the {worn pupil of nature.’ ‘ To a modett, but digni- 
fied defign, to a fimplicity eminently fitted for thofe fubjeéts 
of religious gravity which his tafte preferred, he joined that 
folemnity of hue, that fober ewilight, that air of cloiltered 
meditation, which has been fo often recommended ae the 
proper tone of hiftoric colour.”?, Whenever he courted ele- 
ene which was feldom the cafe, he did it with enviable 
uccefs. His malter-piece in oil is the altar-piece of John 
the Baptift, now in the Louvre. This artilt died in 1619. 
Pilkington. 

Caracci, Agoflino, the elder brother of Annibal and 
the difciple of Ludovico, was born at Bologna in 1558; 
and having firft ftudied his. art in the fchool of Profpero 
Fontana, he afterwards became the difciple of Pafleroti, but 
he laid the foundation of his eminence under the direétion of 
his kinfman Ludovico. He affilted Annibal in the Farne- 
fian gallery, but lefs affiduous than his brother, he devoted 
much time to engraving, which he had learned from Corne- 
lius Cors. ‘* He combined,’”’ fays Mr. Fufeli, ** with fome 
learning, a cultivated tafte, corretnefs, and fometimes ele- 
gance of form, and a corregiefque colour, efpecially in fref- 
co.”? The moft celebrated pi€ture of this malter is the com- 
munion of St. Jerom, now at the Louvre, which has been 
often compared with its rival picture of the fame fubje& by 
Domenichino. ‘* Thefe two pictures,” fays Mr. Fufeh, 
‘‘have often been compared without much difcrimination 
of the principles that diftinguifh either, and the refult has 
commonly been in favour of Domenichino; but furely, if 
Agoftino yields to his fcholar in repofe, and the placid eco- 
nomy of the whole, he far excels him in the principal figure, 
the expreffion and charaéter of the faint.”” Agoltino died 
in 1602. Pilkington. 

Caracci, Annibal, an eminent painter of hiftory, portrait, 
and landfcape, was boin at Bologna in 1560, and being a 
difciple of his coufin-german, Ludovico Carracci, he imbibed 
from him the bett principles of his art, as well as an ambition 
to arrive at perfection in the exercife of it. With this view 
he ftudied the works of Titian, Tintoretto, and Paolo Vero- 
nefe, at Venice, and thofe of Corregio at Parma. At an- 
early age he manifefted proofs of an extenfive genius, which 
not only furprifed the artifts of his time, but excited. a ge- . 
neral expeciation of the excellence to which he attained...’ The 
fame of the Carraccis having reached to Rome, Annibal was 
invited thither by the cardinal Farnefe, and- employed.in 
painting the galiery which bears his name. But though he 
labonred ten years at this work, the avaricious.ccclcfiaftic pre- 
fented him with only 500 crowns. At Rome he had an op- 
portunity of obferving the antique ftatues, the baffo-relievos, 
and alfo the compofitions of Raphael, and he was thus led 
to abandon his Bolognefe manner, formed after that of Cor- 
regio, and to adopt another more learned, but more dry and 
leis natural, both in defiga and in colouring. There is a 
famenefs in the manner of all the Caraccis; and the only 
difference between them is that which refults from their di- 
verfity of temper and difpofition.. Annibal had more fire, 
boldnefs, and fingularity of thought than the two. others; 
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and ‘his defigns were more profound, his expreffion more 
lively, and his execution more firm. His genius was better 
adapted to poetical and profane, than to facred fubjeéts ; 
though, when he attempted the latter, he generally fuc- 
ceeded. His talents were admirably formed for land{fcape : 
the forms of his trees are grand ; and in reprefenting obje&ts 
after nature, he gave them a character that diftinguifhes them 
ftrongly. He is faid to have been deficient, however, in 
his knowledge of the principles of the chiaro, nor are all his 
local colours commendable ; but upon the whole, no painter 
feems to have been more univerfal, more eafy, more certain 
in every thing he did, nor more generally approved than 
Annibal. * Annibal,”’ fays Mr. Fufeli, “ though fuperior 
to his coufin and brother in power of execution and academic 
prowefs, was inferior to them in tafte, fenfibility, and judg- 
ment; in proof of which he adduces the maiter-work of 
Annibal, viz. the Farnefe gallery ; ‘<a work whofe uniform 
vigour of execution nothing can equal but its imbecility and 
incongruity of conception; if impropriety of ornament 
were fixed by definition, the fubjects of that gallery might 
be quoted as the moft decifive inftances ; the man of fenfe 
may admire the {plendour, the exuberance, the concentra- 
tion of powers difplayed by Annibal de Caracci, but the 
man of fenfe muft lament their mifapplication in the Far- 
nefe gallery.” He diedin 1609. Pilkington. 

The three Carraccis, of each of whom we have above 
given a brief account, laid the foundation of that fchool 
which has been highly celebrated by the title of the academy 
of the Caraccis. Young men, who afpired to be great 
matters, reforted hither for inftruGtion; and they were 
furnifhed with well chofen models of men and wo- 
men, fine cafts from the beft figures, from antique itatues, 
and curious baffo-relievos ; as well as the moft capital de- 
figns of the great mafters, the moft inftructive books per- 
taining tothe art, and the leffons of a very noted anato- 
mift, who taught whatever it was neceflary to know, con- 
cerning the knitting of the bones, and the infertion of the 
mufcles. ; 

Among the number of the excellent artifts that were formed 
in this academy, were Guido, Domenichino, Albano, Lan- 
franc, Guercino, and many others. Pilkington. 

CARACCIOLIT, Rosert, a famous preacher, was born 
in 1425 of a noble family at Lecce in the kingdom of Naples. 
In early life he entered into the order of Minor Obfervan- 
tines, and before his goth year he acquired fuch reputation 
for pulpit eloquence, that Pope Nicholas V. difpenfed with 
his obedience to his fuperior, and allowed him to difpofe of 
himfelf at pleafure. Hence it has been faid that he was 
lefs famous for fanétity of manners than for eloquence. Af- 
ter having been employed in feveral honourable commiffions 
by the popes Calixtus III. and Sixtus IV. he became firft 
bifhop of Aquino, and afterwards of Lecce, where he died 
in 1495. Asa preacher he was highly admired, and re- 
garded as a model, with refpeét to tone, gefture, and man- 
ner, to all the young orators of his time. His fermons, 
which were adapted to a rude age, and which poffefs few 
graces of ityle, have been colleGted at different times; but 
moft of them are contained in an edition at Venice, 3 vols. 
1490, and at-Lyons in 1503. ‘Tirabofchi. 

CARACHABAN, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in 
the province of Adirbeitzan; 80 miles W. of Tauris. 

CARACO, in Zoology, an animal of the rat kind, nearly 
allied to the Great or Norway rat, defcribed by Dr. Pallas 
as a native of Siberia. See Mus caraco. 

CARACOL, in Archite@ure, is fometimes ufed for a 
ftair-cafe in the form of a helix or fpiral. 
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Caracon, in Geography, a town of South America, hee 
tween Guayaquil and Quito. 

Caracon, in the AZanege, a motion which a cavalier 
makes half round ; or a half-turn from left toright ; chang. 
ing hands: that his enemy may be uncertain on which fide 
he intends to attack; whether in front or flank. The 
word comes from the Arabic garagol, and that from the 
Hebrew carac, involvere: but we have it immediately from 
the Spanifh, where caracol fignifies properly a /nail, and 
figuratively the evolution defcribed above. 

Caracot, in Military Language, is the half-turn ‘each 
horfeman in an army makes after his difcharge, to pafs from 
the front of the {quadron to the rear. 

Caracou is alfo a fort of half wheel, or femicir- 
cular movement not only by one horfeman, but by a 
whole troop of cavalry, by means of which they per- 
form a fort of winding, or ferpentine motion, alter- 
nately on their right and on their left, in advancing 
towards the enemy. The object of this movement, or of 
the caracol, is to difquiet or annoy the enemy, to throw him 
into diforder or confufion, to conceal from him your in- 
tended point of attack, to induce him to divide or break, 
by diftraéting his attention, and to feize the favourable 
moment of falhng upon him with advantage. The light horfe 
are peculiarly calculated for this kind of manoeuvre and’at- 
tack. Velocity, indeed, is the principal excellence and very, 
life of cavalry. Z ‘ y 

CARACOLTI, in Commerce, a faGtitious metal whereof the 
natives of the Cartbbee iflands make a kind of ornament, 
in form of a half-moon, which is called by the fame name. 
The metal is brought from the Terra Firma; and the com- 
mon opinion is, that it is compofed of gold, filver, and cop- 
per; but the mixture 1s fo perfect, that a metal refults from 
the whole which never ruits nor tarnifhes, how long foever 
kept, either in the fea or the ground. The Englith and 
French goldfmiths have made frequent attempts to imitate 
it. Thofe who have fucceeded beft, ufe fix parts of filver, 
three of purified copper, and one of gold. But the curious 
find all the imitations much inferior in beauty to the original 
metal of the favages. 

M. Hauterire, procurator-general of Martinico, makes 
the caracoli to be a compound of gold only with a fort of 
copper found in the Terra Firma of America. F. Labat 
takes it fora native, or fimple metal. The Americans alfo 
make rings, buckles, cane-heads, and the like, of caracoli. 

CARACOMBO, in Geography, an African ifland, ituated 
about 15 miles N. of the line, at a fhort diftance N.W. of 
the ifland of St. Thomas, and a little above the mouth of the 
river Gabon. It produces a variety of fruits and plants pe- 
culiar to itfelf, befides birds and animals. It is not nncom- 
mon to find a hundred nefts of birds floating on the water 
upon one branch of a tree, or a flender twig, thus guarding 
themfelves again{t the attacks of ferpents and lizards. The 
ifland is inhabited, as it is faid, by an abandoned, profligate 
race both of men and women. ‘The latter in particular are 
fo lewd that they are faid to proftitute themfelves without 
difcrimination and without fhame. 

CARACORES, in Sea Language, denote light veffels 
ufed by the natives of Borneo, and the adjacent iflands, and 
alfo by the Dutch as guarda-coftas in thole latitudes. ‘They 
are high at each end, and chiefly navigated with paddles, in 
the ufe of which they fit both within and without board, on 
narrow platforms of reeds, fupported by bars rigged out 
acrofs the veflel, and one at the outer end on each fide, 
which ferve as balances to prevent its being upfet. By 
placing three or four ranks of rowers on the platform of 
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reeds outfide, and fome within, they can multiply their 
number fo as to proceed with great velocity. “Chey have 
triple theers of bamboo for a malt, fupported by fhrouds, on 
Which is hoifted an oblong fail, bent to a fort of bamboo 
yaic atthe head, and a boomat the foot. ‘The fail is hauled 
alt by a fheet, the yard has a bowline to keep to windward, 
and a brace or vang that leads aft. The fail rolls up or 
furls by a winch at the end of the boom. 
Boars. 

CARACORUM, or Hourn, in Geography, a Tartar 
village, the pofition of which is marked, in the map of M,. 
D’Anville and the Chinefe Itineraries, about 600 miles to 
the north-welt of Pekin. This village was gradually en- 
nobled by the eleCtion and refidence of the fons and grand- 
fons of Zingis. 1t contained two {treets, the one of Chinefe 
mechanics, the other of Mahometan traders ; and the places 
of religious worfhip, one Neftorian church, two mo!ques, 
and twelve temples of various idols, reprefent in fome degree 
the number and divifion of inhabitants. However, a I’rench 
miflfionary declares, that the town of St. Lenys, near Paris, 
was more confiderable than the ‘Vartar capital, and that the 
whole palace of Mangou was fearcely equal to a tenth part 
of that Benedi&tine abbey. 

CARACT, or Carat, in Commerce, a denomination 
given to an imaginary weight, which exprefles the degree of 
goodnefs, finenefs, and perfection, or imperfeétion of gold. 
The whole mafs is conceived to be divided into twenty-four 
equal parts, 1.e. twenty-four carats ; and the purity of the 
{pecimen is expreffed by the number of carats of pure gold 
it contains. Thus gold of eighteen carats fine means a 
compound of s$ths of pure gold, and ,%ths of fome other 
metal: gold of twenty-two carats fine contains 32ths of 
pure gold, and ..%,ths of alloy ; and pure gold is called gold 
of twenty-four carats fine. 

The word is alfo. written carra@, carrat, karrad, and kar- 
rat. Its-original is contefted: but we choofe to follow 
Kennet, who derives it from care@a, a term which this 
author obferves anciently denoted any weight, and came not 
till of later days co be appropriated to that which exprefles 
the finenefs of gold, and the gravity of diamonds. Others, 
however, derive it from the Arabic “ kirat,’”? which weighed 
half of a ‘#danek,” or grain; of which fix made up the 
*¢ dirhem,’”? or Arabic drachm; fo that twelve ‘* kirats’’ 
were equal to a “‘dirhem.”? See the next article. 


The mint-men fix the higheft purity and perfection of gold | 


at twenty-four carats; and the feweral degrees are eltimated 
from the divifions hereof, which are called grains: but it is 
to be obferved, that what care foever is taken in purifying 
gold, to clear it from drofs, it can never be brought to 
twenty-four carats; but ftill comes fhort, at leaft 4 of a 
carat, or a grain; this grain they calla fixteenth; and this 
fixteenth they fubdivide into two eighths; and each of thofe 
eighths into two fixteenths: on which calculation, they fay, 
gold may be purified as far as the firft fixteenth of the fecond 
eighth, but no further. Gold of twenty-two carats, is that 
which has twenty-two parts of fine gold, and two of filver, 
or other metal ; or that which, in refining, lofes two parts in 
twenty-four of its weight. The gold{miths generally work 
in gold of twenty-two carats; that being the ltandard gold 
of this kingdom. By the laws of France they are prohibited 
from working in gold below twenty-three carats. In Eng- 
land, the carat is divided into four grains; in Germany, 
into twelve parts; and i France, into thirty two. The 
Chinefe reckon by touches, a hundred of which correfpond 
to our twenty-four carats. Carat fine, as above, is the 
twenty-fourth part of the goodnefs of a piece of pure gold. 
Carat price is the twenty-fourth part of the value of an ounce 
Vou. VI. 


See Plate of 
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or mark of gold.-They alfo fometimes fay, the carat weight, 
which is the twenty-fourth part of the weight of the ounce 
or mark, ‘f'wo troy grains make a carat grain. 

Canact is alfo the weight ufed in weighing diamonds, 
pearls, and precious {tones ; where it confilts of four grains. 
In this fenfe, the word is by fome fuppofed to be derived 
from xepariov, a fruit which the Latins call f/igua, and we 
carob bean ; each of which may weigh about four grains of 
wheat: whence the Latin /ligua has alfo been ufed for a 
weight of four grains. Bruce, (Appendix to his Travels in 
Abyflinia, p. 66.) deduces it from the name of the bean of 
the Kuara-tree, which is called * Carat.’”’ Trom the gold 
country in Africa it pafled, as he fuppofes, to India, ‘and 
there came to be the weight of precious hones, c{pecially 
diamonds. 

The carat by which jewellers eflimate the weight of dia- 
monds and pearls, is about 41,5 of a troy ounce. Jcfireys on 
Diamonds. 

Hence the carat is about 34 grains troy. 

Carats are divided into halves, quarters, or grains; and 
farther, into eighths, fixteenths, and thirty-two parts. Id. 
ibid. 

CARACTACUS, in Biography and Britifh Hiflory, one 
of the moit renowned of the Britih kings. 

Among the proud defenders of our ancient liberty, fearcely 
any one feems entitled to fuch ample notice as Cara@tacus, 
the victory over whom was acknowledged even by the con- 
querors of the world to have been one of the moft important 
for the complete reduction of Britain that had ever been ol- 
tained. . 

What were the circumflances of his early years, or whether 
his education at all differed from that which was ufually 
beftowed upon his countrymen, we have no means to afcer- 
tain. ‘Phe earlielt account we hear of him is in the reign of 
Claudius, when Aulus Plautius, the firlt Roman general 
who landed on the ifland after Julius Czfar, commanded the 
expedition againit Britain. ‘Che Roman commander, it ap» 
pears, was unoppofed at his landing, and haying paffled 
through the Britifh ftates upon the coaft without refiltance, 
pufhed forward through the country in queft of thofe who 
were in arms. ‘This was in the year 43, when, by the direc- 
tion of his guide, he firft overtook and defeated Carac- 
tacus. 

The fpirit of this illuftrious chief, however, was not to be 
fubdued at once: and though, in the progrefs of the Roman 
arms immediately fubfequent to this tranfaction, we hear but 
little of Cara€tacus, we are not to fuppofe he was otherwife 
employed than in infpiring his countrymen with the thoughts 
of vengeance. 

Four years after Cara@tacus had loft the geeater part of 
his dominions Aulus Plautius was recalled. The affairs of 


‘the ifland were left in the hands of the legates or com- 


manders of the legions ; and in the interval which occurred 
till the appointment of Oitorius Scapula as governor, A. D. 
50, the Britons were enabled to gain fome few advantages. 
Oltorius having reltored the tranquillity of the Roman 
province in the fouth eaft parts of Britain, marched againit 
the Ceangi, who inhabited Chehhire, and part of Lancathire, 
oppolite to Ireland : but was foon recalled by the intelligence 
of an infurreétion among the Brigantes. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he was called to encounter more determined ene- 
mies. Thefe were the Silures, (who occupied Herefordshire, 
Radnor, Brecknock, Monmouth, Glamorgan, and, in general, 
South Wales), a people naturally brave and fond of liberty, 
but who, at that juncture, were rendered not only more con- 
fident and bold in themfelves, but more formidable to their 
enemies by the valour of their leader. Cara¢tacus, whe, as we 

ait. have 
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have already mentioned, had loft the greateft part of his 
own dominions, willingly put himfelf at the head of this 
brave people, to make another effort for the deliverance of 
his country. He was fkilled, we are told, in all the wiles 
and ftratagems of favage warfare; and jin point of local 
knowledge had greatly the advantage of the Roman general. 
And of this laft, indeed, he availed himfelf by transferring 
the war into the country of the Ordovices, and by chufing 
a place for the field of battle, which was every way favour- 
able to his own army, and incommodious to his enemies. 
‘Vhe fpot he chofe, in Shropfhire, near the confluence of the 
Colun and Tame, is ftill called Caer Caradoc, and will be 
defcribed under the head of Castre. Its ramparts and 
entrenchments are yet vifible: and it exaétly anfwers the 
defcription given by Tacitus. It was fituated on the ridze 
of a fteep mountain. In fome places where the fides were 
acceflible he fortified it with mafly ftones, heaped together 
in the form of a rampart. At the foot of the mountain 
flowed a river with fords and fhallows of uncertain depth. 
And a hott of men guarded his entrenchments. 
The Roman general, obferving the deepnefs of the river, 
the ruggednefs of the mountain, the ftrength of the ram- 
parts, and the loud alacrity of the enemy, was a little dif- 
mayed at fuch a fucceffion of dangers. As long, fays 
Tacitus, as they fought with miffive weapons, the Britons 
had the advantage. But when Oftorius ordered his men to 
advance under a military fheil, and level the pile of {tones 
that ferved as a defence to the enemy, a clofe engagement 
followed. The Britons, unable to fuftain the fhock, retired 
flowly towards the ridge of the mountain, and were eagerly 
followed by the Romars. In fhort, the Britons, being 
without defenfive armour, the legions and auxiliaries made 
prodigious havoc ; and the vidtory; at laft, became decifive. 


The wife and daughter of Cara€tacus were taken prifoners ; - 


his brother furrendered at difcretion ;-and he himfelf fled 
for protection to Cartifmandua, the queen of the Brigantes. 
But adverfity, fays the Roman hiftorian, has no friends. 
Cartifmandua, who was his ftep-mother, loaded him with 
irons, delivered him to the conqueror, and he, with bis 
~ whole family, were carried prifoners to Rome. FT ven there 
the name of Caraétacus was in high celebrity : and curiofity 
was eager to behold the hero who, for nine years, had made 
a ftand again the Roman arms. The emperor too, proud 
of his prifoner, beltowed the highett praife on the valour of 
the vanquifhed king; he determined to render his entry 
into Rome as folemn and public as poffible; and the 
people were fummoned to behold the {pe€tacle as worthy 
of admiration. The followers of the Britifh chief, we are 
told, walked in proceflion. The military accoutrements, 
the harnefs and rich collars, which he had gained in various 
battles, were difplayed with pomp. The wife of Caraétacus, 
his daughter, and his brother, followed next: he himfelf 
clo’ed the melancholy train. The reft of the prifoners, 
ftruck with terror, defcended to mean and abjeé {upplica- 
tions. Caraétacus alone was fuperior to misfortune. With 
a countenance ftill unaltered, not a fymptom of fear appear- 
ing, no forrow, no condefcenfion, he behaved with dignity 
even in ruin; and being placed before the tribunal delivered 
himfelf in the following manner : 

«© If, to the nobility of my birth, and the fplendour of 
*¢ exalted ftation, I had united the virtues of moderation, 
«© Rome had beheld me, not in captivity, but a royal vifitor 
“© and a friend. The alliance of a prince, defcended from 
* an illuftrious line of anceftors—a prince, whofe {way ex- 
“* tended overmany nations, would not have been unworthy of 
** your choice. A reverfe of fortune is now the lot of Caraéta- 
*‘ cus. The event to you is glorious, and to me humiliating. I 
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“had arms, and men, and horfes; I had wealth in abune 
“‘ dance: can you wonder that 1 was unwilling to lofe 
“‘them? The ambition of Rome afpires to univerfal domi- 
*‘ mon: and muft mankind, by confequence, ftretch their 
“necks to the yoke? I ftood at bay for years: had T 
* ated otherwife, where, on your part, had been the glory 
** of conqueft, and where, on mine, the honour of a brave re- 
* fiftance? 1 am now in your power: if you are bent on 
* vengeance, execute your purpofe ; the bloody fcene will 
** foon be over, and the name of Cara@tacus will fink into 
“oblivion. Preferve my life, and I fhall be to late potterity 
**a monument of Roman clemency.” 

Claudius, it is enough to fay, charmed with the boldnefs 
of his prifoner, pardoned both Caraétacus and his family. 
The fubfequent events of the Britifh chieftain’s life had no 
hiftorian to pen them. And here we are obliged to clofe 
his hiftory. 

The fpeech of Caraétacus, which is here tranflated literally 
from Tacitus’s Annals, was finely ufed by Mr. Mafon, in 
his celebrated dramatic pocm. For the fake of epifedical 
incidents, however, he has departed from the ftriét line of 
hiftorical truth : and has transferred the honour of taking 
Caractacus prifoner, and fending him to Rome, from Ofto- 
ee to Aulus Didius. Tacit. Annal. 1. xii. €. 35, et 
eq. 

CARACTERE, Fr. as a dancer, @ demi-chara@ere, in a 
ftyle neither grotefque nor terre @ terre; neither wholly 
comic nor ferious. 

CARADIVA, in Geography, an Afiatic ifland, near that 
of Ceylon, at the weflern point of the kingdom of Jafna- 
patan: called by the Dutch Amferdam. 

CARAGA, in Ancient Geography, Rugga, a town of 
Africa, 2 leagues S.S.E. of Tiidus, mentioned by Pto- 
lemy. 

CARAGACH, in Commerce, a cotton that comes from 
Smyrna, by the way of Marfeilles. ca 

CARAGANA, in Botany, (from cara-caragan, the Tar- 
tar name). Lam. Encyc. Jui. 358. Vent. iti. p. 409. 
Ciafs and Order, diadelphia decandria. Nat. ord. Papilio- 
nacee, Linn. Leguminofz, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. one-leafed, bell-fhaped-cylindrical, deeply 
divided on one fide, with five fhort teeth. Cor, papiliona- 
ceous; flandard egg-fhaped, half ere&t; the fides folded 
upwards; wings oblong; keel ftraight, oblong, obtufe. 
Stam. filaments ten, diadelphous. Pi/?. germ fuperior, ob- 
long, fmooth; ftyle ftraight; ftigma fmooth, truncate. 
Peric. legume oblong, inflated, fmooth. Seeds four to fix, 
egg-fhaped, a hittle globular, not compreffed. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-toothed. Stigma fmooth, truncate. 
Legume oblong, almoft cylindrical. Seeds nearly fpherical. 
La Marck has formed this genus for fome plants which 
Linnzus referred to robinia, but which differ from its genuine 
fpecies, both in the fruGification and general habit. Their 
itigma is {mooth, not downy ; their legume nearly cylin- 
drical, not compreffed, and their feeds not flattened, as in 
robinia. Their leaves, moreover, are generally abruptly pin- 
nated, and the petio'cs often elongated, terminating in a 
thorny point. 

Sp. 1. C. arborefcens, (rebinia caragana, Linn. Sp. Pl. 
Gmel. Sib. iv. 17. n. 22. Afpalathus arborefcens, pinnis 
foliorum cretioribus, Amm. Ruth. p.210. Duham. Arb. 
p- 188. n. 3.) ‘ Leaves with about five pairs of leaflets, 
downy ; itipules thorny; peduncles fimple, fafciculated. 
Stem rifing to a tree, from fix to ten feet high or more. 
Branches thort, !tiff. Leaves fafciculated ; leaflets elliptical, 
green above, veined, and paler green beneath; common 
petiole lengthened into a fpinous point, fometimes producing 

an 
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‘an odd leaf, but neverthelefs evidently extended beyond it 5 
flipules in the fecond year becoming a pair of fhort, fpread- 
ing {pines. Flowers yellow, fcentlefs. Legumes an inch 
and half long, {mooth, rather cylindrical, pointed, A na. 
tive of Siberia. It grows belt in a light, fandy foil, and is 
not injured by fevere cold. Its leaves are good fodder for 
cattle, and are faid to produce a blue colouring matter, 
2. C. macrophylla, Lam.‘ Leaflets in fix pairs, roundith, 
mucronate, fmoothith; ftipules f{pinefcent ; peduncles fim- 
ple, folitary.”” A fhrub, two or three fect high. Leaves 
alternate, abruptly winged. Flowers yellow, axillary, fo- 
litary ; peduncles rather long. A native of Siberia. 3. C. 
ferox, Lam. Illuft. Pl. 607. fg. 1. (Robinia ferox, Pall. 
Roff. 70. tab. 44. Travels iii. app. 752. n. 125. tab. Ke, 
Sig. 2, 3. Germ. vol.iv. Pl. 25. p. 397, French ‘Tranflation. 
R. {pinofa, Linn. Sp. Pl. R. fpmofiffima, Laxm. Nov. 
Com. Petrop. 15, 558. tab. 30. fig. 4.) ‘* Leaflets ob- 
long, narrow, mucronate; flipules and petioles {pinefcent.”’ 
A fhrub about five feet high. Branches {lightly angular. 
Leaves alternate, abruptly winged: leaflets in four or five 
pairs, a little channelled, rather enlarged towards the fum- 
mit, ending in afmall point ; common petiole fharp pointed, 
remaining after the fall of the leaflets, and becoming a per- 
manent, woody, fharp thorn about two inches long, and 
marked with the fears of the fallen leaflets ; ftipules half- 
embracing the ftem, membranous at their edges, ending in 
two fharp fpines. Flowers yellow, nearly feffile, axillary, 
folitary, or in pairs; calyx {mooth, oblong, or cylindrical. 
Legume an inch long, ftraight, f{mooth, acuminate. A na- 
tive of Siberia and China. On account of its long, tough 
branches, and large ftrong thorns, it is well adapted to make 
an impenetrable hedge; and, as it is covered with flowers 
near the whole of the fummer, is at the fame time a very 
ornamental plant. It has the additional recommendation of 
being hardy, and able to bear the winters of our cli- 
mate without injurv. 4. C. argentea, Iam. Ill. Pl. 607. 
Jig. 3- (Robinia halodendron, Pall. Travels, vol. ii. p. 471. 
t. w. German, vol. ili. pl. 6. p. 153, French Tranflation, 
Linn. jun. Supp. 330.) “ Leaflets in about two pairs, oblong, 
mucronate, waved, covered with a filvery down ; ftipules and 
petioles fpinefcent ; peduncles three-flowered.’’ A fhrub, 
four or five feet high, covered in all its parts with a whitifh 
down, which gives ita filky appearance. Branches numerous, 
{preading, angular, in confequence of three nerves proceed- 
ing from the bafe of each ftipule. eaves alternate ; leaf- 
lets enlarged towards their fummit ; common petiole per- 
manent, changing into a ftraight, fharp thorn, about an 
inch long ; ftipules fhort, recurved, fpiny. F/owers redd:th 
or purplith, fweet-fcented, axillary, often fix-petalled, owing 
to the wings being doubled. Legumes fhort, inflated, hard, 
remaining till the fecond year. A native of Siberia, in dry, 
naked, falt ground, near the river Irtis. It flowers on its 
native foil in June, but has never produced flowers in our 
gardens, probably for want of the faline principle. Intro- 
duced by Dr. W. Pitcairn, in 1779. 5. C. ehamlagu, (Ro- 
binia chamlagu, L’ Herit. Stirp. Nov. 161. tab. 77. Aiton. 
Kew. ii. 54.) ‘ Leaves in two pairs, petioled; pairs 
diftant; ftipules {pinefcent ; peduncles one-flowered.”” A 
handfome fhrub, much-branched, gnite {mooth, four or five 
feet high. Branches {preading, angular. Leaves alternate, 
or fafciculated, two or three together on the knots of the 
old branches; common petiole ending in a fhort, fpiny 
point, deciduous, a little after the leaflets, not becoming 
a thorn. Flowers large, yellowifh, axillary. A native of 
China, where it is called chamlagu. Introduced by Monf. 
Richard, in 1773. 6. C. digitata, (Robiniafrutefcens, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. Afpalathus frutefcens major cortice aureo, Amm. 
Ruth. p. 206. n. 283.) ‘* Leaves on fhort petioles ; leafs 
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leta four, growing clofe together in a digitate manner; fi. 
pules fomewhat {pineleent ; peduncles one-flowered.”” A 
fhrub, about three feet high, branched from the bottom, 
Branches vod-like, pliant, of a fhining yellowifs colour, pa- 
rular, loaded with leaves and flowers, J caves, on the fhoots 
of the year, alternate, with {pinefcent flipules; from the 
buds in bundles with unarmed ftipules; leaflets cluttered, 
inverfely egp-fhaped, attenuated at the bafe, ending in a 
{mall, fharp point ; petiole very thort, remaining after the 
leaflets, and hardening with the flipules into a triple {pine. 
lowers large, yellow, axillary ; peduncle jointed near the 
middle. ‘There is a variety with longer, narrower leaves, 
which La Marck fuppofes is the robinia pygmea of Linnaeus 
and Pallas, but obferves that the leaves in his plant are not 
fo very obtufe as Linnzus deferibes them. Linnaus allows 
that his pygmea refembles the preceding, but fays that it 1 
of a dwarf {tature, and more thorny. Both kinds were cul- 
tivated by Miller, who confidered them as diflinét, ‘The 
Altaic plant, defcribed by Pallas, is fcarcely a {pan high 
in its native foil, but grows larger when cultivated in gar- 
dens. 

CARAGAS, in Geography, a province of Mindanao, in 
the Eaft Indies, fituate on the eaftern coaft, between Suli- 
ago aud the Cape of St. Auguftin, which lie north and 
fouth. ‘The feas on this coaft are ftormy. Caragas, as well 
as other parts of Mindanao, produces in great abundance 
that fort of palm-trees, which are called fagu, of the pith 
of which, reduced to meal, they make bread and bifcuit 
through the whole ifland, and more efpecially on the coatk 
of this province, near the river Butuan. The inhabitants of 
Caragas are a warlike people, and are accounted very brave, 
when employed either by fea or land. 

CARAGI, in Commerce, a name given to duties paid at 
the cuftom-houfe in the territories of the grand fignior, on 
the importation or exportation of goods. The term is alfo 
applied to the officers of the cuftom-houfe, who collec thefe 
duties. 

CARAGLIA, in Geography, a town of Piedmont, in 
the province of Coni; 54 miles N.W. of Coni. 

CARAGNA, or Karacna, in Pharmacy. 
RANNA. 

CARAGROUCH, a filver coin of the empire, weigh- 
ing nine drams, which does not quite amount to a French 
crown, of three livres Tournois. At Conftantinople it goes 
at 120 afpers. There are four forts of them, equally cur- 
rent, and of the fame value. 

CARAGUATA, in Botany, Pium. gen. 10. 
LANDSIA. 

CARAHISSAR, in Geography. 
RA-HISSAR. 

CARAIBES,. See Carissezes. 

CARAIGOI, Caricueya, or Caricueta, in Zoology, 
according to Marcgrave, Pifa, and fome other authors, the 
Brafilian name of the Virginian opoflum. See Divzetpuis 
opoffum. 

CARATPA, in Botany, Lam. Enc. Joffieu 434. Aubl, 
Guiana 561. a genus imperfetly known. Clafs and order, 
polyandria monogynia. Cal. Perianth deeply divided into 
five round fegments. Cor. unknown. Pi. Germ fuperior. 
Peric. Capfule fomewhat woody, rather three-fided, acute, 
and recurved at its fummit, three-celled, opening from the 
fummit to the bafe with three permanent valves. Seeds one 
in each cell; angular on the inner, convex onthe outer fide, 
attached to a large three-winged receptacle, which uniting 
with the valves, forms the partitions of the cells. 

Sp. 1.C. parvifolia, Aub. tab. 223. fig. 1. «* Leaves egg- 
fhaped, acute, white with down underneath.’ A tree from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, much branched near the top. 
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Branches reddit. Leaves alternate, petioled, entire; fti- 
pules two, oppofite, caducous. Flowers in terminal clufters ; 
capfules hairy. 2. C. longifolia, Aubl. tab. 223. fig, 2. 
‘s Leaves oblong egg-fhaped, acute, grey underneath.” A 
larger and higher tree than the preceding. Leaves eight 
inches long, and three broad. 3. C. /atifolia, Aub. tab, 
224. fig. 3. ‘* Leaves broad-egg-fhaped, acuminate, afh- 
coloured underneath.” 4. C. anguflifolia, Aubl. tab. 224 
fig.q. ‘ Leaves long, egg-fhaped, acuminate, white un- 
derneath.”? Jeaves with more numerous lateral nerves, ten 
inches long, and two and a half broad. All the fpecies are 
found in the forefts of Guiana. "The fecond is called caripe 
by the natives. 

CARAITES, or Kararres, EN 7p; from KVP; Lera, 
to read, a fe&t among the ancient Jews: whereof there are {till 
fome fubfifting in Poland, Ruffia, Conflantinople, Cairo, and 
other places of the Levant; though few or none are to be 
found in thefe weltern countries. About the middle of the 
16th century, a particular account was taken of their num- 
ber ; which in Poland was 2090; at Caffa, in Crim Tarta- 
Ty, 12,000; at Cairo, 300; at Damafcus, 200; at Jeru- 
falem, 30; in Babylon, 100; in Perfia, 6c0 ; amounting in 
the whole to 15,230, and being a {mall number compared 
with the Rabbinilfts. It is their diftinguifhing tenet and 
practice to adhere clofely to the words and letter of the 
Scripture, (as their name imports) exclufive of allegories, 
traditions, and the like. 3 

Leo of Modena, a Rabbin of Venice, obferves, that of all 
the herefies among that people, before the deftruétion of the 
temple, there is none now left but that of the Caraim, a 
name derived from micra, which fignifies the pure text of 
the Bible; becaufe of their keeping to the Pentateuch, ob- 
ferving it to the letter, and rejecting all interpretations, pa- 
raphrafes, and conftitutions of the Rabbins. Aben Ezra, 
and fome other Rabbins, treat the Caraites as Sadducees; but 
Leo de Juda callsthem, more accurately, Sadducees reform- 
ed; becaufe they believe the immortality of the foul, para- 
dife, hell, refurre@tion, &c. which the ancient Sadducees 
denied. He adds, however, that they were doubtlefs ori- 
ginally real Sadducees, and fprung from among them. 

M. Simon, with more probability, fuppofes them to have 
rifen hence ; that the more knowing among the Jews, oppof- 
ing the dreams and reveries of the Rabbins, and ufing the 
pure texts of Scripture to refute their groundlefs traditions, 
had the name of Caraim given them; which fignifies as 
much as the barbarous Latin, Scripturarii, i. e. people at- 
tached to the text of Scripture. The other Jews give them 
the odious name of Sadducees, from theiragreement with thofe 
feftaries on the head of traditions. The real fact feems to 
have been, that the traditionary law was oppofed, as a cor- 
ruption of the true religion, by a numerous body, who {tre- 
nuoully afferted the fufficiency and perfection of the ancient 
written law, exptained in its literal fenfe. Among thefe 
were the Sadducees. But it is very probable, that the Sad- 
ducean tenets were highly offenfive to many pious men, who 
neverthelefs were not difpofed to join thefe who received the 
traditionary inititutions. ‘Thefe, adhering fimply to the letter 
of the Mofaic law, but at the fame time refufing to adopt 
the doétrine of the Sadducees, would of courfe become a 
feparate fe, which would be diftinguifhed by fome name ex- 
preflive of their leading principle, It is not improbable that 
the oppofite party gave them, in derifion, the name of Scrip- 
turifts, or Caraites. Hence we may conclude, that this 
fe& arofe at the fame time with thofe of the Sadducees and 
Pharifees. From the Jewifh records it may be inferred, 
that this fe& exifted in the time of Hyrcanus. Accordingly it 
has been faid, that upon the diffenfions between Hillel, the 
prefident of the Sanhedrim, and Shammai the vice-prefident, 
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about 30 years before Chrift, their refpcAlive fcholars formed 
two parties, and took different names. Thofe who adhered 
to Scripture only were called Caraim, or Scripturarii, and 
were followers of Shammai; and thofe who were zealous 
for the traditions taught bythe Scribes, or Rabbis, were called 
Rabbanim, Rabbiniits, and were followers of Hillel. The 
Caraites juftly boaited the high antiquity of their principles, 
as being the followers of Mofes and the prophets, in oppo- 
fition to human tradition; but when the do@rines of the 
Rabbis were generally adopted among the Jews, the Caraites 
were confidered as {chifniatics. Scaliger, Voflius, and Span- 
heim, erroneoufly, rank the Caraites among the Sabeans, 
Magi, Manichees, and Muffulmen. Wolfang, Fabricius, 
&c. fay, the Sadducees-and Effeni were called Caraites, in 
oppofition to the Pharifees: others take them for the doc- 
tors of the law fo often mentioned in the gofpel; and in fa- 
vour of this conjeéture, has been aileged a ‘tradition 
preferved in the Jerufalem Talmud, that there were in Jern- 
falem 480 fynagogues, each of which had a feparate apart- 
ment. for the law, and another for the Talmud, or traditions 
ary records: whence it has been inferred, that the Scrip- 
turifts were a party diftiné from the Traditionaries. The 
Scribes, whofe office it was to expound the law, from the 
manner in which they are ufually mentioned in the New 
Teftament, in conjunction with the Pharifees, may be con- 
cluded to have adopted, in their interpretations, the allego- 
rical method of the Traditionaries and Cabbalifts, and 
therefore to have commonly belonged to their party. Jofe- 
phus and Philo make no mention of them; whence it has 
been inferred, that they were more modern than either of 
thofe authors. Perhaps, this feét was not formed till after 
the collection of the fecond part of the Talmud, or the Ge- 
mara; or not till after the compiling of the Mifchna. 

The Caraites themfelves pretend to be the remains of the 
ten tribes led captive by Shalmanefer. Wolfius, from the 
memoirs of Mardacheus, a Caraite, refers their origin to a 
maflacre among the Jewifh doGiors, under Alexander Jan- 
neus, their king, about one hundred years before Chrift: 
becaufe Simeon, fon of Schetach, and the queen’s brother, 
making their efcape into Egypt, there forged his pretended 
traditions; and, at his return to Jerufalem, publifhed his 
vifions, interpolating the law after his own fancy, and fup- 
porting his novelties on the notices which God, he faid, had 
communicated by the mouth of Mofes, whofe depofitary he 
was: he gained many followers ; and was cppofed by others, — 
who maintained, that all which God had revealed to Mofes 
was written. Hence the Jews became divided into two feéts, 
the Caraites and Traditionaries: among the firft, Juda, 
fon of Tabbai, diftinguifhed himfelf; among the latter, 
Hillel. Wolfius reckons not only the Sadducees, but alfo 
the Scribes, in the number of Caraites. But the addrefs 
of the Pharifees prevailed againft them all; and the number 
of Caraites decreafed: and they long remained in obfcurity. 
At length, about the year of our Lord 750, Anan, a Ba- 
bylonifh Jew of the race of David, and Saul his fon, both 
men of learning, publicly difclaimed the authority of the 
traditionary doctrines of the Talmud, afferted the Scrip- 
tures to be the fole rule of faith, and became heads of the 
Caraites, or Scripturarli, who again grew into repute, and 
increafed in numbers. To this late period fome have af- 
cribed the rife of the Caraites. See Mafclef’s Heb. Gram. 
vol. ii. p. 10. But from the hiftory of the Rabbi Anan, 
who incurred great obloquy from the Pharifaical Rabbis for 
his herefy, it clearly appears, that he was not the author, 
but the reftorer of the Caraite fet. Rabbi Schalomon, in 
the ninth century, maintained its credit ; and among other 
perfons well killed in the Jewifh law, who adhered to it, 
we may mention Abu-Alphareus, who lived in Paleftine, and 
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wrote a commentary upon the Pentateuch, which added fo 
much ftrength to the interelt of the Caraites, that the tra- 
ditionary party thought it neceffary to implore the affiflance 
of the civil magiftrate, Notwithttanding this, however, 
they continued to hold their aflemblies, and fubfilted, though 
in a declining f{late. 

The Caraites are but little known ; their works coming 
only into very few hands, even among the greatelt Hebraitts. 
Buxtorf never faw more than one; Selden two; but Mr. 
T'rigland fays, he has recoyered enough to {peak of them 
with affirance. He afferts, that foon after the prophets 
had ceafed, the Jews became divided on the fubject of 
works, and f{upererogation : fome ee their neceffity 
from tradition; whilft others, keeping clofe to the written 
Jaw, fet them afide ; and it was from thefe laft that Carait- 
ifm commenced. He adds, that after the return from the 
Babylonifh captivity, the obfervation of the law being to be 
re-eltablifhed, there were feveral practices found proper for 
that end; and thefe, once introduced, were looked upon as 
eflential, and appointed by Mofes; which was the origin of 
Pharifaifm ; as a contrary party, continuing to keep clofe 
to the letter, founded Caraitifm, 

The modern Caraites, Leo of Modena obferves, have 
their fynagogues and ceremonies; they pretend to be the 
fole proper Jews, or obfervers of the laws of Mofes: call- 
ing the reft by the term Rablanin, or followers of the Rab- 
Sins: thefe hate the Caraites mortally; refuling to ally, or 
even to converfe with them, and treating them as momzerim, 
or baftards ; becaufe of their rejecting the conftitutions of 
the Rabbins relating to marriages, repudiations, purifica- 
tions of women, &c. This averfion is fo great, that if a 
Caraite would become a Rabbinift, he would never be re- 
ceived by the other Jews. 

The Caraites, however, do not abfolutely rejeé& all kinds 
of traditions; but only fuch as do not appear well ground- 
ed. Selden, who is very exprefs on this point, in his “* Ux- 
or Hebraica,’”’ obferves, that befides the mere text, they 
have certain interpretations, which they call hereditary, and 
which are proper traditions. ‘Lheir theology only feems to 
differ from that of the other Jews, in that it is purer and 
clearer of fuperftition: they give no credit to the explica- 
tions of the Cabbalilts, chimerical allegories, nor to any 
conttitutions of the Talmud, but what are conformable to 
the Scripture, and may be drawn from it by jult and necef- 
fary confequences. 

Peringer obferves of the Caraites in Lithuania, that they 
are very different, both in afpe&t, language, and manners, 
from the Rabbinilts, wherewith that country abounds. Their 
mother tongue is the Turkifh ; and this they ufe in their 
{chools and fynagogues. In vilage they refemble the Ma- 
hometan Tartars. ‘Their fysiagogues are placed north and 
fouth ; and the reafon they give for it is, that Shalmanefer 
brought them northward: fo that in ho to look to 
Jerulalem, they muft turn to the fouth. e adds, that 
they admit all the books of the Old ‘leftament ; contrary 
to the opinion of many of the learned, who hold that they 
reject all but the Pentateuch. 

Caleb, a Caraite, reduces the difference between them and 
the Rabbinifts to three points: 1. In that they deny the 
oral law to come from Mofes, and reject the Cabbala. 2. 

In that they abhor the Talmud. ~ 3. In that they obferve 
the feafts, as the fabbaths, &c. much more rigoroufly than 
the rabbins do. ‘To this may be added, that they extend 
the degrees of affinity, wherein marriage is prohibited, al- 
moft to infinity. Their diftinguifhing tenets may be fummed 
up in the following particulars: that there is no other rule 
of faith and worthip befides the writings of Mofes and the 
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al arg that all oral traditions, and all allegorical and 
a4 ical interpretations of the law are to be reje ‘ted: that 
all material beings were created by an uncreated Deity, of 
whom no refemPlance can be found in any thing which he 
has made: that he knows all things, and exerciles a conflant 
providence over all his works that the human mind is fub- 
jet to divine influence, but at the fame time remains free 
in its volitions; that true penitence rakes away guilt: that 
after death, the foul, if it be worthy, afcends to the intel- 
le&tual world, to live there for ever; but if it be guilty, it 
18 configned toa {late of pain and ignominy : that God élone 
is to be worfhipped ; and that falts are to be fuicily obfery- 
ed. he prefent adherents of this feét are faid to obferve 
the moral precepts of their law more ftriétly than their 
brethren, the Pharifaic Rabbinites, with whom, neverthe- 
lefs, they are thought unworthy of ecclefialtical commu- 
nion. Upon the whole, the Caraites are univerfally reck - 
oned men of the firlt learning, of the greatelt piety, and of 
the purelt morals of the whole nation. 

See on this fubjeét, Relandi Antig. Hebreor. part li. cap. 
9. § 12. ‘Trigland. de Se&ta Karezorum. Bafnage’s Hitt. of 
the Jews, book ii. chap. 8, g. Brucker’s Hitt. Phil. by 
Enfield, vol. ii. p. 174, &c. 

CARALIA, in Aucient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Painphylia. 

CARALIS, or Carares, now Cagliari, a town of the 
ifland of Sardinia, the capital, according to F'lorus, pillaged 
by Gracchus, It was of Pheenician foundation, according 
to Paufanias, and had the right of Roman citizenthip, ac- 
cording to Pliny. Ptolemy mentions a promontory and gulf 
of the name of * Carallis.” 

CARALLIA, or Carattis, an epifcopal town of Afia 
in Ifauria, according to Steph. Byz. or, according to the 
Notitia, in Pamphylia. : 

CARAMAN, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Upper Garonne, and chief place of a 
canton in the diftriét of Ville-Franche ; 5 leagues E.S.E. of 
Touloufe. The place contains 2,292, and the canton 9,161 
inhabitants ; the territory includes 1524 kiliometres and 20 
communes. 

CARAMANGCE, in Commerce, a drug which comes 
from China. The Tonquinefe value it very much. 

CARAMANIA, in Geography, one of the divifions of 
Afia Minor, now a province of Turkey in Afia, fituate on 
the fouthernmoft part, and extendjng from north to fouth 
along the Mediterranean coa{t, which is its fouthern boun- 
dary. It formerly comprehended the ancient countries of 
Lycia, Pamphiiia, Pifidia, Lycaonia, Ifauria, Cilicia, part of 
Phrygia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. ‘The Tinks call the 
whole province Caraman-Ili. ~ Its capital is Satalia. This 
province anciently belonged to the Caramanian princes, and 
was the laft that fubmitted to the arms of the Ottomans, 
about the year 1488. Caramania may be divided into 
Greater and Leffer; the former comprehending all that part 
which lies to the north of mount Taurus, and the latter that 
part which lies fouthward along the coaft. The coat of 
Caramania is for the mott part mountainous, and above thefe 
high mountains it is not uncommon to fee, in clear weather, 
a very {mall black cloud, no biggerthanabird. This globe 
of vapours is fubject to great agitation ; at firft it is very 
{mall, then {uddenly {preads, contracts, appears and difappears 
at intervals above the mountain, and changes its form eve 
inftant. How calm foever the atmofphere may be, a fudden 
and violent fquall may be expeéted at the fight of thefe in- 
{ulated clouds, which difcharge the wind with fo much ra- 
pidity and vehemence, that if a fhip be not prepared to be 
overtaken by it, fhe runs a great rifk of lofing part of her 
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fails, and even her mafts and yards. During the calm which 
precedes the ftorm, a numerous fhoal of fithes, cleaving the 
water level with its furface, and even darting above it, moves 
with great rapidity ; and the agitation of thefe inhabitants 
of the depths of the fea is always a certain prefage of an ap- 
proaching and violent agitation in the atmofphere and the 
waters. 

CARAMANICO, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Abruzzo Citra. 

CARAMANTA, a province of Terra Firma in South 
America, lying on the river Cauca, bounded N. by the 
diftridt of Carthagena, E. by New Granada, and S. and W. 
by Popayan, in the audience of Sta. Fe. It is a valley fur- 
rounded by high mountains ; and the natives extract from its 
waters very good falt. The capital, of the fame name, lies 
in N. lat. 5° 18’. W. long: 72°35’. 

CARAMBIS, in Ancient Geography, a promontory of 
Afia Minor, in the moft northern part of Galatia, according 
to Ptolemy; and, according to Salluft, betwcen Heraclea 
and Paphlagonia; now “ Capo Pifello.””—Alfo, a town of 
Afia in Paphlagonia. 

CARAMBOLA, in Botany, Rheed. Mal. 3. 51. Burm. 
Zeyl. 148. Ind. 106. See AverrHoA Carambola. 

CARAMBU, Rheed. Mal. 2. 55. See Jussiena fuffru- 
ticofa. 

CARAMNASSA. in Geography, a river of Hindooftan, 
which runs into the Ganges, near Buxar, in the country of 
Benares. 

CARAMOUSSAL, in Naval Architeaure, a Turki 
veffel, having a very high ftern, and rigged nearly like a 
ketch ; that is, it has main and mizen mails and bowfprit, 
but neither foremaft nor top-gallant matts. 

CARAMUEL De Lonxowitz, Joun, in Biography, 
was born at Madrid in 1606; and having entered into the 
Ciftercian order, he poffeffed various church preferments in 
the Low’Countries and in Germany, and at length became 
grand vicar of cardinal Harrach, archbifhop of Prague. But 
fuddenly abandoning the church, he aflumed the military 
profeffion, and in this capacity commanded a company 
againft the Swedes, and acted as engineer and fuperintendant 
of the fortifications in Bohemia. He then refumed his 
former ecclefia!tical character ; and was fucceffively bifhop 
of Konigfgratz in Bohemia, of Campagna in Naples, and of 
Vigevano in the Milanefe, at which latter place he died in 
1682. His works are numerous, and indicate a fingular 
genius; and it was faid of him, that he had invention in the 
eighth, or higheft degree, eloquence in the fifth, and judg- 
ment in the fecond. His *¢ Effay on Cabalittic Grammar,” 
was publifhed at Bruffels in 1642; and his ‘* Daring or 
Audacious Grammar,” at Frankfort in 1654. He wrote a 
large volume on the architecture of the temple of Solomon ; 
and publifhed at Vigevano a work, entitled ** Azwjovals, i. @. 
Subtiliffimus, vel Nova Dialeético-Metaphytica,”’ diflin- 
guifhed more by fubtilty than by clearnefs and found fenfe. 
He was a {ftrenuous defender of the doctrine of probability, 
and alfo of the infallibility of the pope. His theological 
writings that have been printed, amount to 7 vols. fol. 
Nouv. Did. Hitt. 

CARAN, in Geography, a river of England, which runs 
into the Avon at Tewkefbury in Gloucetterfhire. 

CARANA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in the 
Greater Armenia, which, according to Strabo, gave its name 
to the province ‘ Caranitis.”” Steph. Byz. places Carana, 
which he fays was built by the Romans, and alfo Caranitis, 
in Galatia. 

CARANASI, in Botany, Rumph. Aub. 5. 49. 
Capraria cru/flacea. 


See 
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CARANDA, a genus eftablifhed by Gartner for a kind 
of palm, defcribed by Rumphius, the fruétification of which 
is imperfectly known, Spadix and fpatha not known. Cal, 
coriaceous, three-leafed. Cor. none. Peric. none. Seed 
fupertor, naked, pedicelled, affixed fingly, or two or three 
together, to the bafe of the calyx. It is called, inthe ifland 
of Ceylon, Ghalkarande, which means the ftone kharande, 
to diftinguifh it from another kharande, or carandas, which 
Gertner thinks is a {pecies of Raudia ; but, in his opinion, 
even a blind man may fee that the feed deferibed by him be- 
longs to the family of palms. “Linnzus refers a Carandas of 
Rumphius to his Canffa carandas. 

CARANGAS, in Geography, a province and jurifdiétion 
of South America, belonging to the archbifhopric of Plata, 
which begins 70 leagues W. from the city of Plata, and ex- 
tends above 50 leagues. The climate of this province is fo 
cold that it 1s barren in corn and grain, &c. but it abounds 
in cattle. Here are a great number of filver mines con- 
ftan'ly worked, among which that called Turco is very re- 
markable for a fort of ore termed by miners Machacado ; 
the fibres of the filver forming an admirable intertexture with 
the ttone in which they are contained. Such mines are 
generally the richeft. There are others found in the barren 
{andy deferts extending towards the weit of the South Sea ; 
in whichare found, by digging in the fands, detached lumps 
of filver, not mixed with any ore or ftone, befide that which 
adheres in fome parts to the metal. The lumps are called 
“* Papas,” becaufe they are dug out of the ground like that 
root ; and they have the appearance of melted filver ; which 
proves that they are formed by fufion. The fize and figure 
of thefe lumps are very different, weighing from 2 to 6oand 
150 marks ; thefe laft being a Paris foot in length. Juan 
and Ulloa’s Voyage to S. America, by Adams, vol. ii. 


P+ 153: 
CARANJA, an ifland in the Indian fea, near the Con- 
can coait; 3 leagues S. of Bombay. N, lat. 18° ope .E. 


long. 72° 44’. , 

CARANNA, in Commerce, a hard, brittle, refinous gum, 
brought from fome parts of the Weit Indies, as Carthagena 
ard New Spain; of an aromatic flavour; and fometimes 
ufed in medicine as a cephalic. 

The trees from which it runs, are like the palm-tree. 
When it is frefh, it is white; but as it grows-ftale, it be- 
comes greyiih inclining to green, in which condition it is 
fent to Europe, where the white is feldom to be met with. 
It is brought in lumps wrapped up in leaves. ‘T’o be of the 
belt quality, it mutt be foft, of a pleafant aromatic fmell, 
and as white as fnow. - As this gum is very dear, it is feldom 
{cid unadulterated; and other forts are often {vbflituted in its 
ftead, which have not the fame properties. When applicd 
to the head, it has an extraordiary virtue to relieve it 
from pain; which renders it highly valuable. It pro- 
duces the fame effects in the joints; and is fo much efteem- 
ed in medicine, that it is become a proverb in pharmacy 
to ve Whatever the tacamahaca has not cured, the caranna 
will. 

The Americans make a balm of it, which they pretend to 
be a fovereign remedy for the cure of wounds, and the 
hemorrhoids or piles. 

CARANUS, in Ancient Geography, was, according to 
Strabo, the port of Aradus, fituate in Syria, 7 leagues S.W, 
of Paltus. 

CARANUSCA, a town of Belgic Gaul, occupying, as 
d’Anville thinks, the {pot now called “ Garfch,” between 
Metz and Treves. : 

CARAPA, in Botany, Lam. Encyc. Aub. Guian. (Per- 
foonia, Willd.) Clafs and order, o@andria monogynia. 


Gen, 


CAR 
Gen. Ch, Cal. perianth four-cleft. Cor, petals four ; 


netary cylindrical, cight-toothed, bearing the anthers, S/am. 
eight. Pi? germ fuperior; flyle none ; ttigma large, falver- 
fhaped. Perie. capfule ah ter} four-valved. Seeds nume- 
rous, angular, of various fhapes, of a folid white fubftance, 
covered with a reddifh, coriaceous fkin, united together in an 
egg -fhaped mals, which entirely fills the capfule. La Marck. 
Willd. with the afliftance of La Marek’s figure. 

Sp.1. C. guianenfis, Aubl. Guiar. Supp. p. 33. tab. 387, 


Lam. Lil, Pl. gor. (Perfoonia guarcoides, Willd.) Leat- 
lets in numerous pairs, ni acuminate.’? A tree fixty or 
eighty feet high, three or four feet in diameter. Leaves 


three fect long, alternate, abruptly winged ; leaflets large, 
entire, {mooth, fometimes in not lefs than nineteen pairs. 
Flowers in compound racemes. A native of Guiana, where 
a thick bitter oil is exprefled from the feeds, with which the 
inhabitants anoint themfelves asa fecurity againtt the bite of 
infects. Excellent malts for fhips are made of the trunk. 
2. C. moluccenfis, Lam. Enc. (Granatum littoreum five mar- 
tahal, Rumph. Amb. 3. p. 92. tab. 61.) * Leaflets in about 
three pairs, acutely egg-fhaped.”” A tree fmaller than the 
preceding, fometimes producing two or three {tems from the 
fame root. Leaves four or five inches long ; leaflets {mooth. 
Flowers, according to Rumphius, dioicous, yellowifh, fmall, 
{centlefs, in compound, axillary racemes. J’*rwit large, con- 
taining from twelve to twenty feeds, fimilar to thofe of the 
preceding f{pecies. 

As two other genera have been named in honour of 
Perfoon, one from New Holland, by Dr. Smith, and an- 
other from North America, by Michaux, we have retained 
the original name given by Aublet, though it muft be ac- 
knowledged to be exceptionable, on account of its refem- 
blance to Caraipa, another of Aublet’s genera, 

CARAPACE, the thick, folid, firm fhell, which covers 
the turtle or tortoile ; and to which adhere thofe fine tranf- 
parent fhells, which are known under the name of tortoife- 
fhell, of which fnuff-boxes and feveral forts of inlaid work 
are made. 

CARAPALLA, in Geography, a river of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and province of Capitanata, which runs 
into the Adriatic; g miles S. of Mantredonia. 

CARAPANATUBA, a river of Guiana, which empties 
itfelf into the Amazon, at about one third of a degree of 
the equator above fort Macapa. By the treaty between 
France and Portugal, 29th September 1So01, it was con- 
cluded that the boundaries of French and Portuguefe 
Guiana fhall be determined in future by that river. Thefe 
limits fhall follow the courfe of the river to its fource, whence 
they fhall take a direction to the grand chain of mountains 
which divides the two rivers, and follow the windings of that 
chain to the point neareil to Rio Branco, between the fecond 
and third degree N. of the equator. 

CARAPE, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in fhe 
interior part of the Lefler Armenia, towards the mountains. 
Ptolemy. ‘ 

CARAPICHEA, in Botany, Aub]. Guian. See Cauti- 
Cocca carapichea. 

CARAPITO, in Geography, a town of Portugal, in the 

rovince of Beira; 4 leagues N. of Pinhel. 

CARAPO, in Ichthyology, a fith defcribed by Marcgrave, 
of which he fays there are two kinds, the firit having a long 
and thin body, like a knife-blade, with the back thick, the 
belly very thin aud narrow, and the tail pointed ; the fecond 
narrower in proportion to its length, and without fpots. 
The head of both is flat and pointed, and the lower jaw runs 
out a little farther than the upper. The latter charaQer 
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feems to prove that thefe filhes are varicties of Gymnotus Softi- 
atus, rather than of Gymnotus carapo, as ome writers imagine, 
Gmelin confiders the Carapo of Mareyrave as his Gymnotus 
carapo, which cannot be the tact if we may depend on Mare- 
grave, the Gmelinian fith of that name having the upper jaw 
longelt inftead of the lower one. 
and fu/ciatus. 

CARARA, in Botany. 
AMARANTHUS wiridis. 

Canara, in Commerce, a weight at Leghorn, and ia 
other parcs of Italy, ufed in the fale of woot and cod-fith, 
equivalent to fixty pounds of that country. 

Canara, anciently Luna, in Geography, a {mall town 
of Tufcany, celebrated for the white marble which was dug 
in its quarries, and which was not inferior to the marble of 
Paros either with refpeét to the finenefs of its grain, or the 
beauty of its whitenels. ‘The finelt fpecies of this marble is 
almolt as hard as porphyry. 

CARAROS, or Cararus, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Africa Propria, in the vicinity of Targarum. 


CARASCHULLI, in Botany. RKheed. Mal 2. tab. 47. 


See GYMNOTUS carapo, 


Pif, Braf. tab. 241, See 


See Burveria buxifolia. 


CARASCOF, in Geography, a towu of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Kioy, 34 miles W. of Bialacerkiew. 

CARASOU, a town of Lefler Tartary in the Crimea, 
once very populous, but burnt by the Ruffians in 1737.— 
Alfo, the name of two rivers in Turkey, one of Natotia, in 
Caramania, the other in Romania.—Alfo, the name of a 
lake, being part of the canal which forms the molt fouth- 
erly mouth of the Danube, called by the Turks “ Cara- 
kirmen.” 

CARASSIUS, in Lchthyology, a fpecies of Cyprinus, 
which inhabits the frefh waters of Europe; Cvraffius of 
Marf. Danub. fuppofed by fome to be the fame with the 
Rud of Englifh writers. See Cyprinus carafius. Obf. 
Among the old writers caraflius was confidered as a kind of 
generic name for the carp, bream, &c. 

CARASYRA, in Ancient Geography, one of the forts 
of Thrace, erected by the emperor Juitinian in the province 
ef Rhodope. 

CARAT, See Caracr. 

CARAT, in Ancient Geography, the rame of a people 
who formed part™ef the ancient Jace, and who inhabited 
the coalt of the Cafpian Sea, on the banks of the Jaxartes. 

CARA-TARTARS, in Geography, or black Tartars, a 
people of Afia; formed by a body ot Turks, incorporated 
by Kuli-khan the grandfon of Gengif-khan in his army, 
when he was fent to Iran by Mangou-chan, his brother, 
emperor of the Moguls. They now occupy the countries 
of Geta and Touran in Afia. 

CARATCHOLIS, a people of Afia in Georgia, N. 
of mount Caucafus. They are alfo called “ Karakinks” 
and black Cireaffians. 

CARATING,: in Chemifiry, a term ufed to denote the 
mixture or combination of gold with other metals. ‘Vhus, 
“« red carating’’ exprefles the mixture of gold with copper, 
to diftinguifh it from the lefs ufual one, made with filver, 
and denominated “ white carating,” and alfo in contradif- 
tinction to the ‘ mixed carating” or combination of gold, 
filver, and copper. The degree of this combination or 
alloy is exprefled by carats and grains. See Caracr. 

CARATTERE, Jtal. charaQer. A mufical term, in 
{peaking of a fong of twa itrains; aria di duc caratteri; of 
which the firlt is generally canéabile, and the iecond éravura. 
See CanTaBiLe and Bravura. . 

CARAVACA, or Si. Cruz de Caravaes, in Geography, 


a town 
* 
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a town of Spain, in the province of Murcia; 40 miles 
W S.W. of Murcia. 

CARAVAGA, a river of Peru in South America, fa- 
mous for its golden fands. 

CARAVAGG LO, in Biography. 
RIGI. 

CARAVAN, or Caravanne, in the eaft, a troop or 
company of travellers, merchants, and pilgrims, who for 
their greater fecurity march in a body through the deferts, 
and other dangerous places, infetted with Arabs and robbers. 

The word comes from the Arabic cairawan, or cairoan 3 
and that from the Perfian Aérvan, or edrvdn, negociator, 
w trader, or dealer. Vid. Peritif. Itin. Mund. ed. Hyde. 
ye OTS 

There is a chief, or aga, called “ caravan-bachi,” who 
commands each caravan, and has under him a number of 
janizaries, or other forces, fufficient for their defence. 
"lhe caravans encamp every night near wells, or rivuiets 
known to the guides; and obferve a difcipline as regular 
asin war. hey chiefly ufe camels for their vehicles, be- 
caufe of their enduring much fatigue, eating little, and 
paffing three or four days witheut drinking. 

In this manner trade was carried on, particularly by the 
nations near the Arabian gulf, from the earlicft period to 
which hiftorical information reaches. See Camet. 

The grand fignior gives one fourth part of the revenue to 
Egypt, to defray the expence of the caravan that goes 
yearly from Cairo to Mecca, to vilit Mahomet’s'témb : the 
devotees, in this caravan, are from 40,000 to 70,000; ac- 
companied with foldiers to protect them from the pillage of 
the Arabs, and followed with 8 or 9,009’ camels, laden 
with all neceffary provifions for fo long a paflage acrofs 
deierts. 

There are two regular caravans which go yearly to Mecca ; 
the firit from Damafcus, compofed of the pilgrims from 
Europe and Afia; the fecond from Cairo, for the Mahome- 
tans of Barbary. 

Damafcus is the grand rendezvous for all the pilgrims 
from the north of Afia, as Cairo is for thofe from Afri- 
ca. Befides the natives of Aleppo who go to Mecca, num- 
bers from Perfia and the northern provinces affemble in 
that city in their way to Damafcus, for which place the 
caravan fets out immediately after the lefler Bairam. When 
the caravan fets out from Aleppo, it is conveyed for a few 
miles by the governor and grandees in procefhion, and many 
of the pilgrims being accompanied {till farther in their way 
by their women and kinfmen, all is in commotion on the 
road to Damalcus for feveral days after the Bairam. How- 
ever, the number of pilgrims who go from Aleppo to Mecca 
is faid to be much lefs confiderable now than formerly. 
This probably is owing in part to the decaying fpirit of 
Mohammedifm, but more to the decline of the trade with 
Mecca; for it was ufual with the merchants, formerly, to 
make the journey feveral times in their life, and the cara- 
vans were accuftomed to return, laden with Indian and Ara- 
bian merchandize. After the junétion of the caravans from 
other towns at Aleppo, it proceeds to Damafcus; and the 
number of pilgrims every year is {aid to amount to from 30 to 
50,000; many of them repair hither four months before the 
time, but the greateft number only at the end of the Ra- 
madan. Damafcus then refembles an immenfe fair ; nothing 
is to be feen but ftrangers from all parts of Turkey, and 
even Perfia ; and every place is full of camels, horfes, mules, 
and merchandize. At length, after a preparation of fome 
days, this vaft multitude fet out confufedly on their march, 
under the condu& of the bafhaw or pacha of Damafcus, 
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and, travelling by the confines of the defert, arrive in 40 
days for the feftival of Bairam at Mecca; the diftance be 
tween the two cities being, according to the moft moderate 
eftimate, above a thoufand miles. As this caravan traverfes 
the country of feveral independent Arabs, it is neceffary to 
make treaties with the Bedouins, to allow them certain 
fums of money, for a free paflage, and to take them for 
guides. On this fubjeét frequent difpotes occur between 
the Scheiks, of which the pacha avails himfelf to make a 
better bargain ; but in general the preference is given to the 
tribe of Sardia, which encamps to the fouth of Damafeus, 
along the Hauran: the pacha fends to the Scheik a macc, 
a tent, anda pelifle, to fignify that he takes him as his chief 
conduétor. From this mement it is the Scheik’s bufinefs to 
furnifh camels at a {tated price; thefe he hires likewife from 
his tribe and his allies: the pacha is refponfible for no da- 
mages, and all loffes are on his own account. On an ave- 
rage, 10,000 camels perifh yearly ; which form a very ad- 
vantageous article of commerce for the Arabs. It muft 
not be imagined that the fole motive of all the expences, 
rifks, and fatigues, incurred by the pilgrims, is devotion. 
Pecuniary intereft has a confiderable fhare in thefe expedi- 
tions, and, indeed, permiflion to trade, during the pilgri- 
mage, is granted by the Koran, chap. ii. p. 23. The ca- 
ravan affords the means of engrofling every lucrative branch 
of commerce ; and almoft all the pilgrims convert it into a 
matter of fpeculation. On leaving their own country, they 
load themfelves with merchandize, which they fell on the 
road ; the fpecie arifing from this, added to what they have 
brought with tlrem, is conveyed to Mecca, where they ex- 
change it for muflins and Indian goods from Malabar and 
Bengal, the fhawls of Cafhmire, the aloes of Tonquin, the 
diamonds of Golconda, the pearls of Bahrein, pepper, and 
a great quantity of coffee from Yemen. Sometimes the 
Arabs of the deferts deceive the expeClation of the merchant, 
by pillaging the ftragglers, and carrying off detached parties 
of the caravan. Of the predatory {pirit of the Arabs it is 
a fingular proof, that although all their independent tribes 
are zealous Mahometans, yet they make no feruple of 
plundering the caravans of pilgrims, while engaged in per- 
forming one of the moft indifpenfable duties of their relizion. 
A remarkable inftance of this occurred in the year 1757; 
when 60,000 pilgrims were plundered and difperfed over 
the defert, a great number deftroyed by fword or famine, 
women reduced to flavery, immenfe riches loft, and above all, 
a folemn a@ of religion facrilegioufly violated. This 
produced a commotion in the empire, which was not foon 
forgotten. The plundering Arabs were the allies of Daher, 
who received them at Acre, and there permitted them to 
fell their booty. The Porte, indeed, loaded him with the 
bittereft reproaches, but he endeavoured to exculpate himfeif, 
and to appeafe the Divan, by fending the white banner 
of the prophet to Conltantinople. In general, however, 
the pilgrims arrive fafe; and in this cafe their profits are 
very confiderable. At all events they are recompenfed in 
the veneration attached to the title of * Hadji,”” or ** Had- 
gy,” (pilgrim) ; and by the pleafure of boatting to their 
countrymen of the worders of the Caaba (See Caasa) 
and mount Arafat; of magnifying the prodigious crouds 
of pilgrims, and the number of widtims, on the day of the 
Bairam ; and by recounting the dangers and fatigues they 
have undergone, the extraordinary figure of the Bedouins, 
the defert without water, and the tomb of the prophet at 
Medina. 

By means of this caravan, Damafcus is become the centre 
of a very extenfive commerce. By Aleppo the merchants 
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of this city correfpond with Armenia, Anatolia, the Diar- 
bekir, and even with Perfia, ‘They fend caravans to Cairo, 
which, following a route, frequented in the time of the pa- 
triarchs, take their courfe by Djefr-Yakoub, Tabaria, Nab- 
lous, and Gaza. In return they receive the merchandize of 
Conftantinople and Europe, by way of Saide and Bairout. 
The home confumption is balanced by filk and cotton ttuffs, 
which are manufactured here in great quantities, and are 
very well made; by the dried fruits of their own growth, 
and {weetmeat cakes of rofes, apricots and peaches, of which 
Turkey confumes to the amount of about 40,oo0l. The 
remainder, paid for by the courfe of exchange, occafions a 
confiderable circulation of money in cuftom-houfe duties, 
and the commiffion of the merchants. ‘This kind of com- 
merce has exilted in thefe countries from the earlieft anti- 
quity. It has flowed through different channels, according 
to the changes of the government, and other circumitances ; 
but it has every where left very apparent traces of the opu- 
lence produced by it. See Volney’s Travels in Egypt and 
Syria, vol. ii, Ruffell’s Aleppo, vol. ii. 

The caravan from Cairo in Egypt is compofed, not only 
of pilgrims from every part of Egypt, but of thofe that arrive 
from all the fmall Mahometan ftates on the African coat of the 
Mediterranean, from the empire of Morocco, and even from 
the negro kingdoms on the Atlantic. During the months of 
April, May, and June, in every year, th-fe rich caravans from 
the interior of Africa arrive at Cairo ; carrying thither a confi- 
derable quantity of three {pecies of gums, elephants’ tecth, ta- 
marinds, parrots, oftrich feathers, gold duit, and black flaves ; 
‘and in return they convey into their own country falfe pearls, 
‘coral, amber, glafs-ware, broad {words, cloths, and all kinds 
of clothing, which are purpofely made by the manufacturers 
of Cairo to fuit the African tate. When aflembled, the 
caravan confifts at leall of 50,0co perfons, and the number 
of camels employed in carrying water, provifions, and mer- 
chandize is ftill greater. In the month of Ramadan, viz. 
one month previous te the departure of this caravan from 
Cairo, begins the fair, vulgarly called ‘* Maulad (or, the 
birth of the prophet). Strangers of every nation and reli- 
gion repair hither to difpofe of their merchandize. At this 
fair European merchandize is the moit required ; and of coin 
the fequin of Venice is preferred. The pilgrims purchale 
them at the highelt price, as it is the coin from which they 
derive the greateft profit, ‘The women are not lefs anxious 
to obtain them than the men, for the purpofe of ornament- 
ing the head and bofom. ‘lhe journey, which, in going 
from Cairo, and returning hither, is not completed in lefs 
than 100 days, is performed wholly by land; and as the 
route lies moitly through fandy deferts, and barren uninha- 
bited wilds, which feldom afford any fubfiltence, and where 
often no fources of water can be found, the pilgrims always 
undergo much fatigue, and fometimes mult endure incredible 
hardfhips. Of thts caravan an early and good defcription is 
publified by Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 202, &c. Maillet (De- 
icript. de ?Egypt, part ii. p.212, &c.) has entered into a 
curious and minute detail with regard to it: and Pocock (vol. 
i. pp. 188, 261, &c.) has given a route, together with the 
length of each day’s march, which he received from a per- 
fon who had been 14 times at Mecca. Upon the return of 
the caravan to Cairo, another fair begins, more fumptuous 
and rich than that already mentioned ; where ftrangers bar- 
ter for new commodities, and part with thofe which they 
had not been able to {cll at the departure of the caravan. 
Thus the commerce of Cairo extends by land as far as 
Mecca in confequence of this yearly pilgrimage, and alfo 
junto the interior of Africa by the caravans of pilgrims. 

Great as thefe caravans are, we muit not feppofe that all 
the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong to them, Such confi- 
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derable additions are received from the extenlive dominions 
of Perfia, from every province of Hindoottan, and the coun- 
trica to the caft of it, from Abyffinia, from various ftates on 
the fouthern coalt of Africa, and from all parts of Arabia, 
that when all are aflembled, they have been computed to 
amount to two hundred thoufand. In fome years the num- 
ber is further increafed by fmall bands of pilgrims from fe- 
veral interior provinces of Africa, the names and fituation 
of which are jult beginning tobe known in Europe. Fou 
this laft fact we are indebted to the Aflociation for promot- 
ing the difcovery of the intevior parts of Africa. In the 
report of the committce of the privy council on the flave 
trade, and alfo in Brown’s Travels in Africa, (chap. 18.) othe: 
particulars are contained: and it appears that the commerce 
carried on by caravans in the interior parts of Africa, is not 
only widely extended, but of confiderable value. DBefides 
the great caravan which proceeds to Cairo, and is joined by 
Mahomedan pilgrims from every part of Africa, there are 
caravans which have no object but commerce ; which fet 
out from Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and other flates 
on the fea-coaft, and penetrate far into the interior country. 
Some of them take no lefs than 50 days to reach their place 
of deftination ; and as the medium of their rate of travelling 
may be eftimated at about 15 miles a day, the extent of their 
journey may be eafily computed. As both the time of their 
outfet, and their route ‘are known, they are met by the 
people of all the countries through which they travel, who 
trade with them, Indian goods of every kind form a con- 
fiderable article in their traffic, in exchange for which the 
chicf commodity they can give is flaves. Three diftiné ca- 
ravans are employed in bringing flaves, and other commodi- 
ties, from the interior of Africa to Cairo. ‘One of them 
comes ftraight from Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan; am 
other from Sennaar, and the’third from Far. They do not 
arrive at fixed periods, but after a greater or lefs interval, 
according to the fuccefs they may have had in procuring 
flaves, and fuch other articles as are fuited to the market, 
the orders of their refpective rulers, and various other acci- 
dental circumftances. ‘The Fezzan caravan is under the beft 
regulations. The merchants from that country employ about 
50 days in their paflage from Mourzouk to Cairo; which 
city they as often as poflible contrive to reach a little before 
the commencement of Ramadan, that fuch as find them- 
felves inclined to perform the pilgrimage may be prepared 
to accompany the emir of Mifr. The fale of their goods 
feldom employs them in the city much more than two 
months; after the expiration of which, thofe who have 
no defign of vifiting Mecca, return to their native coun- 
try. he. arrival of this caravan is generally annual. 
Thofe who compofe this caravan from Mourzouk io Cairo 
are colleéted from the empires of Bornon and Cafhua, from 
the extenfive kingdom of Caffaba, aid from feveral of the 
Negro ftates. It feldom confifis of iefs than 100, or of 
more than 300 travellers ; aud begins its journey on the laft 
week of October, or in the firft of the fucceeding month. 
At the clofe of the feventh day it arrives at Temiffa, and ip 
two days more, at a lofty, rocky, uninhabited, and barren 
mountain, called Xanibba. Here they recruit their goat- 
fkin bags with water from the only well which thefe heights 
afford, and then defcend to a vait and dreary defert, whofe 
hilly furface, for four fucceflive days, prefents nothing to 
the eye but one continued extent of black and naked rock, 
to which, for three days more, the“equally barren view of a 
foft and fandy fone fucceeds. On the eighth day they 
reach the vait mountain of Ziltan, the paflage of which 
occupies four days of labour; and in the four fueceeding 
days they crofs the fultry plain that extends with its barre 
fands from the foot of the mountain to the verdant heights 
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of Sibbeel, and at the clofe of the following day they arrive 
at the town of Augéla. From Augéla, which is fubject to 
Tripoli, and famous for the abundance and excellent flavour 
of its dates, they proceed in one day to the village of Gui 
XMarrah, and another brings them to the long afcent of the 
mountain of Gerdébah. Defcending from this height, where 
they procure, during five days of their paffage over it, but a 
feanty fupply of unpalatable water, they enter the narrow 
plain of Gegabib, which is fandy and uninhabited, but fer- 
tile in dates, annually gathered by the people of Duna, a 
town dependent on ‘Tripoli, and fituate on the coait at rhe 
diftance of eight days’ journey from Gegabib. After a 
march of three days they are conducted to a defolate moun- 
tain called Bufelema, that furnifhes only water ; and in three 
days more they enter the dominions of the independent re- 
public of See-wah. From See-wah, the capital, the caravan 
proceeds in a fingle day to the miferable village of Umfe- 
guér, fituate at the foot of the mountainous defert of le 
Magra, whence, after feven days, it arrives at the hill of 
Huaddy V’Ottron, diftinguifhed by a {mall convent of three 
Chriftian monks, under the protection of Cairo. By thefe 
monks'the travellers are hofpitably entertained ; and thence 
they continue their courfe, and on the fifth day reach the 
city of Cairo, from whence, at the proper feafon, they pur- 
fue their route to Mecca. 

The other two caravans from Sennaar and Fir, are ex- 
tremely various in their motions; fometimes not appearing 
in Egypt for the fpaee of two or even three years, and 
fometimes two or more diftinét caravans arriving in the fame 
year. The perpetual changes in their feveral governments, 
and the caprices of their defpots, are in a great degree the 
occafion of this irregularity. ‘The road alfo between thefe 
two places and Cairo is often infefted by bodies of inde- 
pendent Arabs, as that of Sennaar by the Ababdé and 
Shaikié, and that of Far by the Cubba-Beefh and Bedaiat. 
The departure of a caravan from Dar-Fir forms an import- 
ant event : it engages the attention of the whole country for 
a time, and even ferves as a kind of chronological epocha. 
The period of their arrival at Cairo is as uncertain as that of 
their departure ; for they travel indifferently either in winter 
or fummer. The journey from AffGan to Sennaar requires 
much lefs time than that from Affitit to Dar-l'dr. The 
roads of the defert are not diftinguifhable by any permanent 
maixs; and as they are perfeétly ignorant of the compals, 
and fo imperfely acquainted with the fixed ftars, they are 
often at a lofs for the road, and fometimes deviate into dan. 
gerous paths. In paffing from Dar-Ftr to Egypt, they 
confider 2000 camels and 1000 flaves a large caravan. Ca- 
mels are indifpenfable for thefe long and fatiguing journeys, 
and therefore they are reared by the Arabs and Jelabs with 
great care: neverthelefs, the merchant pays nearly as much 
for the camels to carry his merchandize as he did for the 
commodities themfelves. Horfes are little ufed by the Je- 
labs: they generally furnifh themfelves with Egyptian affes, 
which are afterwards fold at Sodan at an advanced price. 
The cuftomary food of the drivers and fervants of the cara- 
van confitts of the milk of the camel, with a few dates, to- 
gether with the meal of barley, or of Indian corn, which 
is fometimes feafoned with oil, to which the merchant fuper- 
adds, for his own ufe, the dried flefh of the camel, or of 
fheep, and concludes his repaft with coffee. Water is drawn 
from the wells, when they occur, in leather buckets, that 
form a part of the travelling equipage of the caravan, and 
is carried in the fkins of goats, through which, however, 
though tarred both within and without, it is often exhaled 
by the heat of the noon-day fun. A very eafy mode of 
€onveyance is provided for the women and children, and for 


perfons either ill or infirm. Six or eight camels are yoked 
together ina row, and feveral tent poles are placed in paral- 
lel lines upon their backs: thefe are covered with carpets, 
and bags of corn are fuperadded to bring the floor to a level, 
as well as to foften the harfhnefs of the camel’s movement + 
other carpets are then fpread, and the traveller fits or lies 
down with as much convenience as 1f he refted on a couch. 
The provifions of the Dar- Fir caravan are fcanty and indif- 
ferent, nor areany of them furnifhed with dried meat as 
is common with the Fczzaners. Few ufe coffee and tobac- 
co, and the reft content themfelves with a leathern bag of 
flour, another of bread baked hard, a leathern veffel of ho- 
ney or treacle, and another of butter. In travelling from 
Dar-Fiir to Egypt, 2nother article is much ufed, efpecially 
for the flaves, which is the grain called millet. Of this 
they take a quantity after it has been coarfely ground, and 
caufing it to undergo a flight fermentation, they make of it 
a paite. When they ufe it they add water, and it becomes 
a tolerably palatable food, allaying thirft whilit it affuages 
hunger. Experienced travellers, among every ten camels 
laden with merchandize, charge one with beans, and ftraw 
choppcd fmall, which, fparingly given, ferve them during 
the greater part of the journey. Water, inftead of being 
conveyed in goat fkins, the evaporation of which no {kill 
ean entirely prevent, is carried in ox hides, which the Je- 
labs, on their march from Sofidan to Egypt, form into ca- 
pacious facks, and properly feafon with tar or oil, A pair 
of thefe is a camel’s load. The ‘*Cabba-Beefh” and the 
“¢ Bedaiat,”” when they make any attempt on the caravans, 
commonly thew themfelves between Leghea and Bir-el- 
Malka. But this road is fo ill provided with any kind of 
accommodation for man or bea(t, that neither the wander= 
ing tribes, nor the ferocious animals which infeft other parts 
of the continent, are commonly found there. The Egyptians 
and other whites, therefore, though they commonly carry 
fire-arms with them from the North, generally take advan- 
tage of the market of Fur, and return without any. The na- 
tives of Soudan are furnifhed with a light fpear, the head, of 
which is made of unhardened iron of their country. They 
have alfo a fhicld about three feet long, and 14, or 2 foot 
broad, compofed of the hide of the elephant, or hippopo- 
tamus, very fimple in its conftru@tion. No regular caravan 
of Hadgis leaves Dar-Fir, but a number of the natives 
make their way to Mecca, either with the caravan of mer- 
chants trading to Egypt, or by way of Suakem_or Jidda. 

Upon the whole we may obferve, that independently of 
thofe caravans that are formed from religious motives, moft 
of the inland commerce of the Eaft has been for many ages 
carried on by means of caravans. In former times, caravans 
traverfed the whole !atitude of Afia in 243 days, from the 
Chinefe Ocean to the fea-coaft of Syria. Silk was immedi- 
ately delivered to the Romans by the Perfan merchants, 
who frequented the fairs of Armenia and Nifibis; but this 
trade, which, in the intervals of truce, was oppreffed by 
avarice and jealoufy, was totally interrupted by the long 
wars of the rival monarchies. However, the cities of Sa- 
marcand and Bokhara were advantageoufly fituated for the 
exchange of the various produ€tions of Afia; and their 
merchants purchafed from the Chinefe the raw or manufac- 
tured filk, which they tranfported into Perfia for the ufe of 
the Roman empire. In the vain capital of China, the Sog- 
dian caravans were entertained as the fuppliant embaffes of 
tributary kingdoms ; andif they returned in fafety, the bold 
adventurer was rewarded with exorbitant gain. But the 
difficult and perilous march from Samarcand to the firft town 
of Shenfi, could not be performed in lefs than 60, 80, or 
too days, As foon as they had pafled the Jaxartes a he 
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tered the defert; and the wandering hordes, unlefs they are 
retrained by armies and garrifons, have always confidered 
the citizen and the traveller as the objets of lawful rapine. 
In order to efcape the Tartar robbers, and the tyrants of 
Perfia, the filk caravans explored a more fouthern road ; 
they traverfed the mountains of Thibet, defcended the 
ftrceams of the Ganges or the Indus, or expeéted with pa- 
ticnee, in the ports of Guzerat and Malabar, the annual 
fleets of the Welt. But the dangers of the defert were 
found lefs intolerable than toil, hunger, and the lols of time; 
and therefore the attempt was feldom renewed 3 and the 
only European who has paffed that unfrequented way, ap- 
plauds his own ditigence, that in nine months after his de- 
parture from Pekin, he reached the mouth of the Indus. 
The fame intercourfe which was anciently kept up by the 
provinces in the north-eaft of Afia with Hindooltan and 
China, ftill fubfilts. Among all the numerous tribes of ‘Tar- 
tars, the demand for the productions of thefe two countries 
is very -onfiderable. In order to fupply them, caravans fet 
out annually &om Bokhara, Samarcand, Thibet, and feveral 
other places, ame getorn with large cargoes of Indian and 


Chinefe goods. \ trade carried on between Ruffia 
and China, in this part o 


a, is by far the molt extenfive 
and belt known. Some conreé of this kind has pro- 


bably been kept up between them from ihe carliet period 3 
but it greatly increafed after the Tats af Roma 
were rendered more acceflible by the conquetef Zenohis 
Khan, and Tamerlane. ‘The commercial nations stag, x 
avere fo well acquainted with the mode of carrying on w~,, 
trade, that foon after the Portuguefe had opened the com- 
‘munication with the Eaft, by the Cape of Good Hope, an 
attempt was made, in order to diminifh the advantages which 
they derived from this difeovery, to prevail on the Ruffians 
to convey Indian and Chinefe commodities through the 
whole extent of their empire, partly by land carriage and 
‘partly by means of navigable rivers, to fome port on the 
Baltic, from which they might be diftributed through every 
part of Europe. This fcheme was rendered pra@ticable by 
the conquefts of Ivan Bafilowitz, and the genius of Peter 
the Great. Thouzh the capitals of the two empires were 
fituated at the immenfe diflance vof 6378 miles trom each 
other, and the route ley for above 400 miles through an wain- 
habited defert, caravans travelled from the one to the other. 
But though it had been ftipulated, when this intercourfe 
was eftablifhed, that the number of perfons in each caravan 
fhould not exceed 200, and though they were fhut up within 
the walls of a caravanfera during the fhort time they were 
fuffered to remain in Pekin, and were allowed to deal only 
with a few merchants, to whom a monopoly of the trade 
with them had been granted; yet, notwithftanding all thefe 
reftraints and precautions, the jealous vigilance with which 
the Chinefe government excludes foreigrers from a free in- 
tercourfe with its fubjeéts was alarmed, and the adm:ffion 
of the Ruffian caravans into the empire was foon prohibited. 
After various negotiations, it was agreed, that two towns 
fhould be built almolt contiguovs, on the boundaries of the 
two empires, Kiachta inhabited by Ruffians, and Maimat- 
{chin by the Chinefe. ‘Lo thefe all the marketable produc- 
tions of their refpeétive countries are brought by the fub- 
jects of each empire; and the furs, the linen and woollen 
cloth, the leather, glafs, &c. of Ruffia, are exchanged for 
the filk, the cotton, the tea, the rice, the toys, &c. of 
China, See Russia and Curna. 

M. Bougnon, geographer of the duke of Lorraine, has 
given a treatife of the caravans of merchants in Afia, 
wherein he fhews of what they are compofed ; how many 
forts there are ; the feveral ufes of the different forts of ani- 
mals in them ; the price given for them; the officers and 


men appointed to condué them, and the pay of each, 
with their manner of marching, halting, fighting, treating, 
&c. 

In the heavy caravans, to five hundred elephants there’ are 
a thouland dromedaricsy and at leatt two thoufand horfes, 
efeorted by four thoufand cavaliers. ‘I'wo men are required 
to lead each clephant ; five to three dromedaries ; and fevea 
to twelve camels. Such a number of fervants joined 
the officers and paflengers, the number whereof is not 
limited, renders the body very formidable; the paffengers, 
indeed, are not obliged to fight, but in cafe they refute, 
provifion will feurcely be allowed them afterwards, even for 
their money. 

As few of the Arab princes have any other fubMance 
than what they can get by pillaye, they keep continually 
{pies on foot to yive them intelligence of the departure and 
motions of caravans, which they frequently attack with fu 
perior forces: in cafe of repulfe, they come to an accommo. 
dation; but if the caravan be beaten, it is abfolutely plun- 
dered, and the whole guard made flaves; though more in- 
dulgence is fhewn to ftrangers. ‘he taking of a fingle 
caravan fometimes enriches a prince for ever. 

The profits to be made in a caravan, during its march, 
are often incredible; Mr. Bouguon gives inftances where, 
by repeated bargains and exchanges, a perfon has made 
twenty thoufand crowns out of a fingle gold watch, and 
thirty louis d’ors. 

Any dealer is at liberty to forma company, in order ta 
make a caravan. Tle in whofe name it is rafed, is conf- 
dered as the caravan-bachi, or chief of the caravan, unfefs 
*€“epoint fome other in his place. If there be feveral 
mercham, equally concerned, they eleét a caravan-bachi ; 
after which “oey appoint officers to conduct the caravan, 
and decide all Cuntroverlies which mzy are during the 
journey. 

In the aft, days’ journies are diftinguifhed into joarnies 
of horfe-caravans, anc caravans of camels: thofe of horfes 
are equal to two of camels. Mr. Rennell, in an ingenious 
differtation on the rate of travelling, as performed by camels, 
( Phil. Tranf, vol. Ixxxi.p. 129—145)e£which fomé account 
has been given under the article CAMEL, ™\s (hewn how to 
apply the hourly rate of the camel’s travelling caravans as 
an ufeful feale to the geography of Africa; and Its)! alfo 
ferve for the eftimate of diltances and of time, in or 
countries, where camels and caravans are in use. He dil= 
tinguifhes caravans into deavy and light. Camels loaded 
with from 500 to 6oe¢ pounds, which are a camel’s load, 
form what 1s called the seavy caravan; and light caravans, 
on the contrary, are applied to camels under a- moderate 
load, or perhaps little more than half-loaded. Having fet- 
tled the mean daily race 6f the heavy caravan at 18.64 Bri- 
tlh miles, reckoning 24 miles for each hour, and 19.06, if 
taken at 2.56, and the mean rate of the light caravan, 
22.17 miles, at 24, and 22.7 at 2.56; he obferves, that, i 
order to apply the icale with effect to the African geography, 
it is necetlary to itate the number of days that the caravais 
ujually balt on the road. From various inquiries he con- 
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-cludes that, at an average, one halt muit be allowed to 124 


travelling days; and this, of courfe, mutt be dedu@ed from 
the aggregate of the diitance: or thould it be averaged on 
each day, the heavy caravan day mutt be reckoned at 17.14 
miles initead of 18.64; and that of the light cara- 
van 20.4, inftead of 22.17, when the hourly rate js 
taken at 22 miles. It further remains to be fated 
from the proportion that the road diftance bere to the di- 
rect dittance, what length in dire& diftance, and in geogra- 
phical miles, may be allowed for each day, for the heavy 
caravan, on lengths of journey, and over tracts of country 
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fimilar to the route of Mr. Carmichael from which the efli- 
mate is made. It appears that on the 25 days between 
Aleppo and Rackama (oppofite Mesjid Ali) the mean length 
of the day’s journey in direét dillance is about 154 geogra- 
phical miles ; and on the whole 45 days between Aleppo 
and Buflorah, 13.8 fuch miles. If allowance be made for 
halts, thefe will require a deduCtion of & parts in 190 to be 
made from the grofs amount of the whole journey, when 
applied to the purpofes of geography. Mr. Carmichael 
connted the camel’s fteps in order to afcertain a fcale of 
diltance. Mr. Holford alfo did the fame, and meafured the 
length of them on the ground. The former gentleman 
counted the double fteps, or rather the return of the fame 
foot of a camel on which he rode, for an hour together on 
20 different days, at fuch times as admitted of the greatelt 
variation in the rate of motion. He found the greatelt uum- 
ber of fteps to be 2420, the leaft 2086; and the mean of 
the whole 20 hours was 2200. ‘ihe latter gentleman rec- 
koned the greateft 2240, leaft 2060; mean 2150. They 
both report the double ftep to be si feet. The refult 
of the former account is 2.29 Britifh miles per hour ; of the 
Jatter 2.24: each allowed his diltance accordingly in his 
journal. But Mr. Rennell obferves, that their computed 
diftances fall very fhort of the truth. ‘The error probably 
originated from their meafuring too fmall a number of {teps 
on the ground as the foundation of their calculation. The 


reafon of the great variation in the number of paces, in a 


given time, is the plenty or fcarcity of the defert fhrubs, on 
which the camels feed as they go on; and then fuch experi- 
ments become ufelefs unlefs the quality of the defert wer- 
defcribed in every part of it. 

Some have reckoned five forts of caravans, viz- ’ 

Caravan, heavy, compoied of elephants dromedaries, 
camels, and horfes. 

Caravan, light, in which there are but few elephants. 

Caravan, ordinary, that in which there are no cle- 
phants. : ‘ 

Caravan of horfes, that ip which there are neither camels 
nor dromedaries, but only horfes. 

Caravans, /ea. companies of merchant veffels, loaden 
with yoods, an convoyed by fhips of war. Such are thofe 
which paf ‘rom Conttantinople to Alexandria. 

Ci+<AVAN is alfo an appellation given to the voyages, or 
~npaigns, which the knights of Malta are obliged to make 
at fea again{t the ‘Lurks and corfairs, in order to arrive at 
the commanderies and dignities of the order. They are thus 
called, becaufe the knights have frequently feized the cara- 
yan going from Alexandria to Contlantinople. 

CARAVANIER, a perfon who leads the camels and 
other beaits of burden ufed in the caravans of che Eatt. 

CARAVANSERA, a large public building, or inn, 
deftined to receive and lodge the caravans. 

The word comes from the Arabic cairewan, or Perfan 
karwan or cérvan, a caravan, and ferai, a large houfe. 

Of thefe caravanferas, or as Chardin calls them, caravan- 
ferai, there are a great number throughout the eaft ; erccted 
out of the charity and magnificence of the princes, &c. of 
the feveral countries, for the accommodation of travellers. 
They are called by the Turks “* Kanes ;”’ and are fituate 
fometimes in the towns and villages; fometimes at conve- 
nient diltances upon the road. 

Thofe of Schiras and Cafbin in Perfia, are faid to have 
eoft fixty thoufand crowns each. They are open to people 
of all religions and countries, without any queitions afked or 
any money required. 

The caravanferai are ufually huge fquare buildings, with 
a fpacious court in the middle of them. They are encom. 
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paffed with gallerica and arches, under which runs a kind of 
banquette, or elevation, fome feet high, where travellers 
reft themfelves, and make their lodgings as well as they can ; 
their baggage and the bealts that carry them being faftened 
to the foot of the banquette. Over the gate, there 
is frequently a fort of little chambers, which the carae 
vanferafkicr lets out at a very dear rate to fuch as wilh to be 
retired, 

Though the caravanferas ferve in lieu of inns, yet there 
is this effential difference between them and our inns, that 
the traveller finds nothing at all in the caravanfera either for 
himfelf, or his cattle ; but muit carry all his provifions and 
neceflarics with him, ‘They are chiefly built in dry barren 
defert places ; and are generally furnifhed with water from 
a great diftance, and at a valt expence; there being no ca- 
ravanfera without its well of water. There are feveral of 
them in cities ; where they ferve not only as inns, but as 
fhops, warchoufes, and even exchanges. 

There are fome carayanferas where moft things ~ay be 
had for money ; and as the profits of thefe are -’Mfderable, 
the magiftrates of the cities to whofe jurif{d'#40" they belong, 
take care to ftore them well; thev *4¥¢ an infpector who 
fixes the price of lodging, ~*"0Ut appeal. Such well. 
furnifhed refting places arve2t to have been known in Judxa 
in the time of our Td; fince he fuppofes che good Sama- 
ritan committe? (#¢ poor wounded man to the care of the 
hot, or k~Per of the caravanfera, and promifed at his re- 
turn t- pay him for whatever things the diftreffed traveller 
y-guired, and which the keeper furnifhed him with. Luke 
X- 34s 35: 

There are few cities in the eaft without their caravan. 
ferai ; efpecially within the dominions of the great Mogul, 
Thofe of Conflantinople, Ifpahan, and Agra, the capitals 
of thefe three empires, are diitinguifhed for their magnifi- 
cence and commodioufnefs. The caravanferas of Schiras 
and Cafbin, confiderable cities of Perfia, are alfo in high 
reputation, and little inferior to thofe of the capital. . 

In Turkey, none but the grand fignior’s mother and fil 
ter, with the vifiers and bafhaws who have been in three 
bogie againit Chriftians, are allowed to build a caravan- 
era. 

CARAVANSERASKIER, the direGtor, fteward, or 
intendant of a caravanfera. : 

At Ifpahan there are caravanferas in manner of halls 
or exchanges, where goods are laid up, and-expofed to view ; 
for which the caravanferafkier is accountable, in confideration 
of a certain fee. 

CARAVEL, the name of a veffel formerly ufed by the - 
Spaniards and Pertuguefe ; the maits were inclined, in place 
of being upright as ufual, with triangular fails. Veflels of 
this defcription failed fait, and would lie near the wind. 

CarAvet is alfo the name of a {mall veffel employed on 
the coalt of France in the herring fifhery; and thefe are 
commonly from twenty-five to thirty tons burthen. French 
veffels in the fame employment in the Britifh channel are 
called Trinquarts; thefe are in general from twelve to fif- 
teen tons burden. 

CARAVELLA, in Zoology, a {pecies of Medufa de- 
{cribed in Sloane’s Hiftory of Jamaica. See Mepusa 
Caravella. 

CARAVI, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Grecian 
Archipelago. N. lat. 36° 53’. E. long. 23° 36’. 

CARAVILLA, a town of Naples, in the country of 
Molife ; 12 miles N.W. of Molife. 

CARAUNA, in Schthyology, the name of a fmall Brafil- 
ian fifh defcribed by old writers as being of a fine bright red 
colour, with innumerable black {pots ail overit. The exa& 
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fpecies ie uncertain, but it appears to be a fith of the Labrus 

enus, 
r CARAUSIUS, in Biography, a native of Menapia or 
Maritime Klandeys, who ulurped the empive in Britain in the 
thirdecentury, According to Dr, Stukely (Hilt. of Carau- 
fius) he was a native of St, David’s, and a prince of the blood 
royal of Britain, Although fprung from the meanelt ongin 
** viliflime natus,’’ according to the exprefliog of autropius, 
he advanced himfelt by his naval fill, as a stat, and by his 
experience and valour in maritime expeditions, to {tations of 
trult and fervice, under Probus and his fucceflors. Having 
by the difplay of his talents ingratiated himfelf with Max- 
imian, this emperor employed him in conducting an enter. 
pa againtt the Tranks and Saxons, who by their piracies 

ad rendered the navigation of the feas impracticable. With 
this view he was appointed to the command of a {quadron, 
affembled at Gefforiacum or Boulogne. Caravfius availed 
himfelf of the opportunity which this office of truft afforded 
him for acquiring, by various captures of velels richly laden 
with f{poil, ample treafures; which he appropriated to his 
own ule. Maximian, enraged by his treacherous and frau- 
dulent conduét, determined to put him to death without trial. 
The crafty Caraufius forefaw and prevented the feverity of 
the emperor. By his hberality he had attached to his inte- 
reft the fleet which he commanded; and from the port of 
Boulogne he failed over to Britain; where, perfuading the 
legion, and the auxiliaries that guarded the ifland, to join 
his party, he boldly aflumed the imperial purple, and the 
title of Auguflus, and fet at defiance the juitice and the arms 
of his injured fovereign. This event happened, during the 
joint empire of Dioclefian and Maximian, A.D. 286. In 
order to fecure his ufurpation he augmented his fleet, 
attached to his caufe by a variety of artful methods the 
Franks and Saxons, and whillt he defended the frontiers of 
his dominions again{t tte Caledonians of the North, invited 
from the continent a great number of {kilful artifts, and dif- 
played, in various coins which are {till extant, his tafte and 
opulence. He itill preferved the pofleflion of Boulogue and 
the adjacent country. His fleets rode triumphant in the 
channel, commanded the mouths of the Scine and of the 
Rhine, ravaged the coatts of the ocean, and diffufed beyond 
the columns of Hercules the terror of his name. Under his 
command, Britain deftined in a future age to obtain the em- 
pire of the fea, already aflumed its natural and refpectable 
itation of a maritime power. As he had feized the fleet of 
Boulogne, he had deprived his mafter of the means of pur- 
fuit and revenge. After a difappointed effort by a new ar- 
mament, confiiting of imperial troops unaccultomed to the 
fea, Diocletian and his colleague refigned to Caraufius the 
fovereignty of Britain, and reluctantly admitted their perfi- 
dious fervant to a participation of the imperial honours. His 
civil government, whilft it lafled, was oppreflive and tyran- 
nical. He held the people in a ftate of perteé&t fubiugation, 
znd at the fame time indulged his own pafiions and thoie of 
his mercenaries, wpon whom he depended for fupport, with- 
out reftraint and hmitation. At length, however, the aflo- 
ciation of the two Cefars reftored new vigour to the Roman 
arms; and the condué of the Britith war was committed to 
the brave Conftantius. His firft enterprife was direted 
againft Boulogne, which after an obflinate defence fur- 
rendered, A.D. 292; and thus a confiderable part of 
the naval ftrength of Caraufius fell into the hands of 
the betiegerse During the three years which Conitantius 
employed in preparing a fleet adequate to the conquelt of 
Britain, he feoured the coalt of Gaul, invaded the country of 
the Franks, and deprived the ufurper of the affiftance of 
thefe powerful allies. Before thefe preparations were 
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fivihed, Conllantius reeveived information of the death 
of the tyrant, who wae murdered, A. D, 244 (fays Gibbon) 
at AD, 293 (Blair’s Tables) by hie firlt miniler Allectus. 
See Aunucrus. Crevier’s Rom, Emp. vol, ix. Gibbou's 
Hill, vol, ti. 

CARAWAWANG Point, in Geography, the eat point of 
the bay of Batewia in the ifland of Java. 

CARAWAY, in Botany. See Carus carui. 

Caraway, in Agriculiure, » plant fometimes « ultivated for 
the feed. It is a fort of crop much cultiyated in Effex on 
rich old leys of a trong clayey or loamy naturc, in low ftua- 
tions. It is fometimes fowed with coriander and teafel, and 
harvelted the fecond year at the expence of four fhilings an 
acre. It is commonly threfhed upon a cloth im the field, 
being very apt to fall in gathering, which is done the 
beginning of July, It commonly requires two good hoe- 
ings; one in April, the other in the beginning of June. 
The produce of this crop has often been very great, 
even as much as twenty hundred weight per acre, which has 
always a market in London; but fometimes as low as 12s. 
and frequently as high as 50s. on an average, 243. or 26s. 
per hundred weight. 1t does not perfeét its feed till the fe- 
cond or third year, when the land is fit to be ploughed up 
for wheat. For this crop the land fhould be prepared by two 
or more ploughings, and have a portion of manure applied 
where poor. Sce Carus. 

CARAXERON, in Botany. 
See ILLEce BRUM vermiculatum. 

CARAZOWINY, in Grography, a river on the eaft coaft 
of South America, between the river Cauroya to the E.S.E. 
and Uracho to the W.N.W. It large and navigable; but 
vifited chiefly by a tew Dutch fhips, who come hither 
to load a kind of dyers’ wood. 

CARBACA, or Garsaca, in Ancient Geography, atown 
of Afia, in Paropamifus. Ptolemy. 

CARBANA, a town of Afia Minor, in Lycia. Steph. 
Byz. 

CARBANIA, a fmall ifland of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Sardinia and the continent of Italy. Pomp. Mela. 
Some have thought that it is theBarpona of Pliny, and the 
modern Carébolt. 

CAREANTORIGUM, a town in the northern part of 
Britain, which, according to Ptolemy, belonged to the Sel- 
gove. Horfley places it at Bardanna on the river Nith, 
above Dumfries, and Camden at Carlaverock, below it ; and 
it was therefore probably fituated where Dumfries now 
{tands, or a little below it. The name feeins to be derived 
from “ Caer vant o rig,’’ a town near the mouth of a river. 
Baxter places it at Melrofs. 

CARBASA Cary/ffia, a term ufed by many of the ancient 
writers to exprefs pieces of cloth made of the /inum incom- 
buffibile, or afbzttos ftone, which being found plentifully 
about Caryftium, was thence called by the name of the 
place. Paufanias calls it dinum Carpafum, for the fame fort of 
reafon ; Carpafus, a town in the ifland of Cyprus, being a 
place famous for affording large quantities of the itone in its 
neighbourhood. 

CARBATIA, in Ancient Geography, a place of Italy in 
Liguria, at a {mall diftance fouth of the Padus, or Po. . 
CARBENSIS agua, in the Materia Medica, the name of 
a mineral water of Germany, of which Hoffman from Petz. 
lerus has given the following account. All about the place 
of its origin, and along the canals through which it paffes, 
it depofits an earthy and ferruginous matter, which con- 
cretes into a ftony hardnefs. When any alkaline liquor, 
whether fixed or volatile, is added to thefe waters, they be- 
come turbid, and precipitate.a whitifh earthy matter to the 
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bottom of the veffel ; &fter the evaporation of the watay they 
leave a ful enixum, and an alkaline earth; two quarts of them 
yield two feruples and ten grains of the earth, and: twelve 
grains of the falt. If it be kept for any time in a glafs, or 
earthen veflel, it depofits a fediment of a yeliow ochreous 
earthy matter, and when immediately taken from the {pring, 
it changes to a bluith brown colour, on being mixed with 
galls. It contains a very large portion of a fubtile mineral 
{pirit ; for if a long-necked veifel be filled half full with it, 
and the orifice ftopped with the thumb, the whole, on a little 
fhaking, fends up a froth to the top ; and when the thumb 
is taken off, the water fquirts out to feveral feet dittance. It 
makes an effervefcence on mixing oil of vitriol with it ; but 
this lafts but a very little time. From the whole, it feems 
to contain a large quantity of calcareous earth, and fome 
{mall portion of ferruginous matter ; whence it purges both 
by ftool and urine, though moftly the latter way: the for- 
mer operation, which is pretty conitant, is owing to this 
alkaline earth meeting with an acid in the prima via, and 
being by it changed into a bitter purging falt, of the nature 
of Glauber’s. 

CARBEQUI, or Afper of copper, a com which is current 
in the province of Georgia in Afia; particularly at ‘Tefflis, 
the capital. Forty carbequis are equal to the “ abag:,” 
and ten carbequis to the “ chaouri.”’ 


CARBERRY, in Agriculture, a name applied, in fome 
places, to the goofeberry. 

CARBERY, in Geography, the name of a large barony 
in the S.W. of the county of Cork, province of Munfter, 
Ireland. The diflri@ of this name formerly iicluded fome of 
the adjoining baronies, and is fuppofed to have been fo called 
from an Irifh prince who governed it. It is {till the largeft 
barony in Ireland, containing 39 parifhes, and 196,321 lvith 
plantation acres, which is more than many counties. It has, 
therefore, been found convenient, in managing county bufi- 
nefs, to divide it into Eaft and Wett Caibery. It is a very 
wild, mountainous, unimproved country, with a bold rocky 
coaft, and many harbours. 

A Latin poem of dean Swift’s, called ‘* Carberiz rupes,”’ 
was written in 1723, whilft on a vilit toa clergyman in this 
barony. Dr. Smith, who made more than once the fame 
little voyage along the coaft which the dean had done, ob- 
ferves that the dean’s defcriptions were as jult as bis num- 
hers were beautiful. The poem, and a tranflation of it by 
Dr. Dunkin, may both be {een in Smith’s Hiftory of Cork, 
from which this article is principally taken. In fome parts 
of Carbery the linen manufacture 1s fuccefsfully carried on, 
efpecially about Dunmanway and Cloghnakilty. Carbery, 
or Carbury, is alfo the vame of two other barontes, one in 
the county of Sligo, and the other in the county of Kil- 
dare. 

Caruery, a {mall ifland in Dunmanus bay, county of 
Cork, Ireland, which fhelters veffels from wefterly winds, but 
has fhoals in its neighbourhood, which require attention to 
guard againit. It is fometimes cailed Janis Carbery. N. lat. 

51° 31, W. long. 9° 34’. M‘Kenzie, Beaufort. 

CARBET Sr. Jaques, a town of Martinico, in the 
Welt Indies. N. lat. 14° 39’. W. long. 61° 10’. 

CARBI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Arabia Felix, 
according to Diodorus Siculus. 

CARBIA, a place in the ifland of Sardinia, on the route 
from Tibule to Sulci. Anton. Itin. 

CARBINA, a place of Italy in Japygia, mentioned 
by Atheneus, who fays that it was taken by the Ta- 
rentins. 

CARBINI, in Geography, a town of the department of 
Liamone, {ifland of Corfica), 09 chief place of a canton in 
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the diftriGt of Sartene; 5 miles E. of Tallano. 


contains 2806 inhabitants. 

CARBO aquaticus, in Ornithology. 
Carbo, the Corvorant. 

CARBON, in Chemifiry. 

§1. Of Carbon. 

This fubftance abounds largely in all vegetable and anima? 
bodies, as well as in the mineral kingdom, yet it is of very 
rare occurrence in a {tate of abfolute purity. When uncom- 
bined with any foreign matter, it is tran{parent, colourlets, 
intenfely hard, and ery{tallized ; and, both on account of its 
beauty and value, is placed at the head of the gems under its 
commercial and mineralogical name Diamonp. 

Diamond was formerly fuppofed to be incombutftible, and 
the firtt hint at its real nature was given by Newton. This 
philofopher having obferved that inflammable bodies pofiefe, 
in proportion to their denfity, a greater power of refraéting 
the rays of light than any other fubftances, was induced to 
rank the diamond among them, on account of the emi- 
nent degree in which it poffefled this property. This 
conjecture was verified, in 1691, by the members of the 
Academy del Cimento at Florence, who confumed feveral 
diamonds by placing them in the focus of a lens. Francis I. 
emperor of Germany, afterwards witnefled the deftruétion of 
feveral more by the heat of a furnace. Thefe experiments 
were repeated by Macquer, Rouelle, Darcet, and Cadet, 
who afcertained, that by the concurring action of air and 
heat, diamond was not only evaporated, but aétually burnt 
with flame ; they alfo proved that when the air was excluded 
the higheit heat of a furnace produced little or no effeét on 
this fubftance. 

In 1772, an experiment was made by Lavoifier, which 
may be confidered as the firlt attempt to effet a chemical 
analyfis of diamond. He burnt a few grains of this fub- 
ftance in a jar of common air, confined over mereury, by 
means of a very powerful lens, and found that the pure part 
of the air had difappeared, as well as a confiderable proportion 
of the diamond, and that the relidual air abounded with 
carbonic acid: repeating the fame procefs only with the fub- 
{titution of an equal weight of highly burnt charcoal, he 
found precifely analogous effe&ts to take place, and therefore 
concluded that diamond and charcoal in their chemical ef- 
fence were very fimilar to each other. In 1785, M. Mor- 
veau difcovered that diamond, when dropped into melted 
nitre, burns like chareoal, and without leaving any refidnum. 
This fact fuggelted to Mr. Tennant a method of analyfing 

5 
diamond, which was effeéted with cumplete fuccefs. Intoa 
gold tube, ciofed at one end, and terminating at the other in 
a curved glafs tube, were put a quarter of au ounce of nitre 
and 24 grains of diamonds ; the tube was then kept at a full 
red heat for an hour and a half, and when its contents were 
afterwards examined, the diamonds were found to have en- 
tirely difappeared, and the nitre was changed into fub-car- 
bonat of potafh; to a folution of this falt muriat of lime was 
added, and thus the carbonic acid was transferred to the 
lime : from this carbonat of lime the carbonic acid was ex- 
pelled by means of the munatic acid, and was found to 
amount to 9.03 grains. Hence 27.6 parts of diamond and 
72.4 of oxygen conftitute 100 of carbonic acid. But, ac- 
cording to Lavoifier, 28 parts of charcoal, and 72 of oxygen 
conftitute 100 of carbonic acid; therefore diamond and 
pure charcoal may be confidered as chemically the fame. 

Morveau has fince endeavoured to invalidate the experi- 
mentof Mr. Tennant, and to fhew that diamond is pure carbdn 
and that charcoal is an oxyd of carbon, but his experiment 
is fo manifeftly incorreét- as to merit no fort of confidence.’ 

A further proof of the analogy between charcoal and dia- 
mond is furnifhed by an ingenious experiment of Clouet’s, in 

which 
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which fome pure bariron being expofed to a high heat, in 
contad with diamond, this latter fubltance was found to have 
difappeared, and the iron to be converted into flee. 

Bat though diamond is the pureft form of carbon, yet its 
high value, ite hardnefs, and denfity, forbid it to be ufed in 
ordinary chemical experiments; oll the fucceeding facts, 
therefore, relate to that lefs pure kind of carbon which is ob- 
tained by cxpofing common Cuarcoar, or, till better, 
lamp-black, to a high heat in clefe veflels. 

Carbon, or prepared charcoal, is an excellent conductor of 
palvanifm and eleGricivy, but tranfmits caloric with very 
great difficulty ; a thort piece may be held by one end while 
it is heated red at the other, without conveying any notable 
warmth to the hand, 

It is infoluble in water, and even the combined ation of 
air and water produces hardly any perceptible effe& upon it ; 
hence it is that ftakes of wood that are charred on the out- 
fide will laft much longer without rotting than the foundeft 
timber that has not undergone this preparation. 

Charcoal is not fufible by the greatett heat that can be 
applied ; if expofed to a very high temperature in clofe veflels 
it lofes little or nothing of its weight, but thrinks in fize, 
and becomes proportionably more compact, denfe, and 
fonorous, and acquires a deep velvet black colour. But 
though charcoal is unalterable by mere heat, yet when 
heated redin the open air, it {peedily undergoes combuttion, 
and is converted into Cargponic AciD; pure oxygen gas 

oduces, as might be expected, a much more powerful effect 
on this fubftance than atmofpheric air does ; a piece of char- 
coal barely heated at one end to rednefs and plunged into 
this gas, immediately burns with an intenfely white glow, and 
is rapidly changed into carbonic acid. 

Water, although it is, as we have already mentioned, in- 
capable of diffolving carbon, is yet very obttinately retained 
by it, partly on acconnt of. its porous textme, and in part 
probably on account of a ftrong mutual affinity fubfitting 
between them. When, however, charcoal is red hot, or 
nearly fo, it decompofes any water with which it may happen 
to be in conta, and unites with both the elements of this 
fubftance; producing with the oxygenous bafe, according 
as this is added to faturation or not, carbonic acid and car- 
bonous oxyd; and with the hydrogenous bafe forming a 
heavy inflammable air, called carburetted hydrogen or hydro- 
carbonat. ; ; 

Newly prepared charcoal is capable of abforbing various 
gaffes, with remarkable facility, and in confiderable propor- 
tions. This fa& had been obferved by Fontana, Lamethe- 
rie, Pricftley, Scheele, and Morveau, but the firft important 
feries of experiments on this fubjeét was publifhed by Mo- 
roz20, fince which time Meffrs. Rouppe and Van Noorden 
of Rotterdam have made a confiderzble and very valuable 
addition of fats on this curious fubjeét. The charcoal for 
the experiment being highly ignited in an open fire, to expel 
all the moifture and gafeous fubftances which it may con- 
tain, is quickly removed, and extinguifhed by being plunged 
under mercury, or inclofed in an air-tight metallic box; 
when quite cool it produces the following effeét on the va- 
rious gaffes. ; : 

One part of charcoal is capable of abforbing three times 
its bulk of atmofpheric air in four or five hours; of oxygen 

as there is abforbed, at firft rapidly, and afterwards more 
flowly, 2.8 times the bulk of the charcoal. Azet and 
hydrogen are taken up inftantaneoufly, but only in the pro- 
portion of 1.6 of the former, and 1.8 of the latter. Of 
nitrous gas 8.5 parts are very flowly, and of carbonic acid 
14.3 parts are very rapidly abforbed. The gaffes thus taken 
up undergo no change except of form, nor are the refidues 


at all altered, and they may be all again feparated from the 
charcoal by dillillation, at the temperature of boiling water 
If chareoal faturated with hydrogen in the way defi 
intraduced into oxygen gas, or even into atmolpheric ajr, a 
confiderable abforpuon of the oxygen takes place, and 
combines with the pes n, forming water, and at the fame 
time the temperature rifes to about 100° Fabr. The refu't 
is the fame uf the experiment is inverted, that is, if charcoal 
charged with oxygen 16 introduced into bYdropen g 
Charcoal faturated with hydrogen is even capable of decom- 
pofing nitrous gas, the oxygen being ablorly id the azot 
alone remaining in the elaftic flate. Charcoal faturated with 
azot is alfo capable of decompofing atmof{pherical air, by 
ab?raGing the oxygenous part, which is a remarkable 
proof how adverfe the gafeous flate is to chemical com- 
bination. 

Carbon is capable of combining with fulphur; the fub- 
ftance hence refulting is called carburetted fulphur, and al- 
moft all that is known as yet concerning it 18 due to the 
united inveftigations of Clement and Deformes, two French 
chemifts. It is thus prepared. Fill.an earthenware tube 
with {mall pieces and powder of newly burnt charcoal, 
in a flanting dire€tion in a furnace, and lute to the lower eud 
a glafs tube, dipping it into fome water contained in a re- 
ceiver. Faften a glais tube alfo to the upper extremity of 
the earthen pipe, and fill it with fhort cylindrical pieces of 
fulphur, and fit a cork to the open end of the glafs tube 
with a moveable wire paffing through its centre, by which 
the pieces of fulphur may be puthed at pleafure towards the 
earthen pipe. ‘The apparatus being completed, heat the 
pipe very gradually, and as foon as the gas cafually contained 
in the charcoal is driven out, caufe the fulphur, by means of 
the wire, to approach the heated part of the apparatus. 
Allow it to remain at fuch a diftance that it may melt as 
flowly as poffible, and run down among the charcoal ; and if , 
thefe precautions are duly obferved, a yellowih oily liquor will 
foon be perceived in the terminating glafs tube, which will 
drop into the water of the receiver, and colle& at the bottom 
of the veflel, without at all uniting with the fupernatant 
fluid. The carburet of fulphur thus obtained is a tranfpa- 
rent liquid, colourlefs when pure, but generally of a yellow- 
ifh-green tinge, and of a difagreeable flightly pungent odour, 
differing, entirely, however, from that of fulphuretted hydro- 
gen. The {pecific gravity of carburetted fulphur is about 
1.3. It evaporates in the air with nearly the fame rapidity 
as ether, and, hike this fluid, finks the thermometer during 
the procefs in a remarkable degree. If it is put into an air- 
pump, and the atmofpherical preflure be reduced to about 
nine inches of mercury, the carburetted fulphur begins to 
affume the form of a gas; but upon reftoring the common 
preffure, this gas will immediately again refume its liquid 
itate. It takes fire upon the application of a flame, and 
burns like alcohol, giving out at the fame timea fulphureous 
odour, and depofiting both fulphur and carbon. When kept 
for fome time in a vial with atmofpheric or azotic gaffes, it 
is diflolved by them in {mall proportion, and renders them 
inflammable. It combines with nitrous gas, and the mixture 
burns like zinc. When diflolved in oxygen gas, the refult 
is an air that explodes with fuch prodigious violence as to 
render it dangerous to fet fire to even a few ounce meafures 
at the fame time. In the ftate of vapour it combines flowly 
with the cauttic fixed alkalis, forming with them deep amber- 
coloured folutions. By alcohol it is reduced to a foft paity 
confiftence. It diffolves very eafily in cold olive oil, or in 
ether, depofits a little charcoal, and then aifumes a cryftalline 
form. 

Carbon is faid by Prouft to be capable of uniting with 

phofphorus, 
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phofphorus, but this, from fubfequent experiments, appears 
to be a miftake. 

Two of the metals are known to unite with charcoal ; 
when combined with Iron the produ& is called fteel; and 
with Copper it forms a peculiar fubflance, firlt noticed by 
Dr. Priettley, and named by him charcoal of copper. 

The aétion of the alkalies upon charcoal has been but 
little examined into ; it iscertain, however, that cauttic pot- 
afh, by long digettion with this fubftance, becomes coloured 
and partly carbonated. 

The undecompofable acids appear to have no aétion on 
charcoal, but the decompofable ones are deprived by it of 
their oxygen, either entirely or in part, and the charcoal 
is changed into carbonic acid; thus phofphoric acid and 
charcoal yield, by ignition, phofphorus and carbonic acid ; 
fulphuric acid and charcoal yield fulphur, fulphureous acid, 
and carbonic acid. If highly dried and finely pulverifed 
charcoal is ponred into recently prepared oxymuriatic acid 
gas; as foon as the two fubftances come into contaét the 
charcoal becomes red hot, and falls to the bottom of the 
veffel, like a thower of fire. 

The neutral and earthy falts with decompofable acids are 
remarkably changed at a red heat by charcoal: the others 
fuffer no perceptible alteration. Thus the fulphats are 
converted into fulphurets, the nitrats become carbonats, 
while the muriats and fluats remain unchanged. 

The metallic falts are all of them decompofed by charcoal 
at a greater or lefs degree of heat, in confequence of the de- 
oxygenation of their bafes, independently of the action of 
this fubftance on their acids. 

The effets of charcoal in clarification are both curious 
and important. ‘hey were firft noticed by M. Lowitz of 
Peterfourg, and have for the moft part been amply confirmed 
by fucceeding obfervers, although the precife caufe of thefe 
remarkable changes has not been fatisfaétorily afcertained. 
All that is effential for this purpofe ts, that the charcoal 
fhould be in fine powder and very dry ; hence the only pre- 
paration requifite is to pulverize fome well burnt common 
charcoal, and then heat it ina covered crucible to a glowing 
red, till it ceafcs to give out an inflammable vapour. If it is 
not employed immediately, it ought to be kept in a ground 
ftoppered glafs bottle, and may then be preferved unimpaired 
for any length of time. ‘The effeéts of this prepared char- 
coal are very ftriking. Being mixed with common vinegar, 
or any kind of wine, a thick froth rifes to the furface, and 
the liquors, after filtration, are found to be as limpid as water. 
The flthielt and mot putrid ditch-water is in like manner 
rendered perfectly clear, inodorous and infip:d ; and rancid 
oils are alfo deprived of their {mell and tafte by repeated fil- 
tration through this prepared charcoal. Hence alfo its pe: 
culiar efficacy as a dentrifice; it is fufficiently hard to re- 
move the concretions from the teeth without injuring the 
enamel, while it neutralizes and entirely deftroys for a time 
any foetor which may arife from a carious tooth. 

§ 2. Of carbonous oxyd, or gaffeous oxyd of carbon. 

Dr. Pricitley was the firtt perfon who effectually called the 
attention of chemiits to this fubftance ; but for a correét 
acquaintance with its nature and properties we are indebted 
to Mr. Cruickfhank. It had always been objected by Dr. 
Prieftley, again{ft Lavoifier’s hypothefis of the conttitution 
of fixed air, that when charcoal, however dry, was diltilled 
with fcales of iron, or the red oxyd of mercury, the produé& 
was not only carbonic acid, but a large quantity of a heavy, 
inflammable air, relembling, in many refpects, carburetted 
hydrogen, and fuppofed by Dr. Prieitley to be aétually this 
very gas. Now carburetted hydrogen confitts of hydrogen, 
holding carbon in folution ; and if it were really produced 


by the mutual ation of earbon and a metallic oxyd, could 
only be accounted for upon the Lavoiferian theory by the 
cafual prefence of fome water. But the gas is produced in 
fuch great abundance, even when the materials have fepa- 
rately been firlt expofed to a very high heat to drive off 
every atom of water, that this hypothetis is untenable ; it is, 
therefore, an obligation of no trifling kind that the modern 
chemical theory is under to Mr. Cruickthank, for having 
fhewn that this gas, though inflammable, does not neceflarily 
contain any hydrogen whatever, but has only a fimple com- 
bultible bafe, namely, carbon, and differs from carbonic acid 
merely by its {maller proportion of oxygen. Hence, it is 
properly called an oxyd ot carbon, and bears the feme ana- 
logy to carbonic acid as the nitrous oxyd does to the nitric 
acid. The experiments of Mr. Cruickthank have been re- 
peated with much apparent accuracy by Meffrs. Clement 
and Deformes, and the refults obtained by them correfpond 
very nearly with thofe of the former chemift. 

The gaileous oxyd of carbon may be produced either by 
the partial oxygenation of carbon, or the partial deoxygena- 
tion of carbonic acid, or the folution of carbon in carbonic 
acid, on each of which methods we fhall proceed to fay a 
few words. 

The original experiment by Dr. Prieftley is the following. 
Equal parts of fcales of iron and charcoal (each having pre- 
vioufly been ignited in feparate veffcls), were put into a 
glazed earthen retort and ttrongly heated. In a fhort time 
a prodigious quantity of air came over, which, on examina- 
tion, was found to confilt of one tenth carbonic acid, and the 
remainder was ‘fan inflammable air of a very remarkable 
‘“‘ kind, being quite as heavy as common air. The reafon 
“* of this,’ Dr. Prieftley adds, “ was very apparent, when 
“it was decompofed by dephlogitticated air, for the greater 
“¢ part of it was fixed air.”” ‘The above two important pro- 
pertics, nameif¢, the weight of this gas and its almoft total 
convertibility into carbonic acid by oxygen, are fully con- 
firmed by fubfequent-experiments. 

Mr. Cruickfhank, in repeating this experiment of Dr. 
Pricitley, found, that as foon as the retort was red, abund- 
ance of gas came over, which, being examined at different 
periods, was found, in the beginning of the procefs, to be 
compofed of one part of carbonic acid and four of carbonous 
oxyd, with a {mall admixture of carburetted hydrogen ; after 
this, to the end of the procefs, the proportion of carbonou3 
oxyd gradually increafed to about fix-fevenths of the whole. 
‘Two ounces of the materials afforded many gallons of the 

as. } 
: The fublimed oxyd of zinc was next fubftituted to the 
iron feales, and diftilled in the fame manner with charcoal. 
Even before the retort became red much gas was given out, 
and, on increafing the heat, it came over in torrents. It con- 
tained a much fmaller proportion of carbonic acid than the 
former, and, towards the end, confifted of pure oxyd of 
earbon. Part of the zinc was found, in the metallic ftate, 
fublimed into the neck of the retort. In like manner li- 
tharge, the grey oxyd of manganefe, and the red oxyd of 
copper, produced with charcoal, firft, a mixture of carbonic 
acid with carbonous oxyd, and, at laft, the inflammable 

as in a ftate of purity. 

The diltillation of charcoal and the fublimed oxyd of zine 
was repeated by Clement and Deformes, with particular at- 
tention to the quantity of products from a given weight of 
materials. The charcoal and zinc were firft heated fepa- - 
rately, and examined. Common charcoal, when heated 
ttrongly, gave a confiderable quantity of inflammable gas, 
and about -,th of its weight of‘water. After an hour no 
thing further came over ; fo that, to enfure the purity of 


the 
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the charcoal, it fhould be ufed hot from the crucible or 
other veflel in which it has been expofed to a full red heat 
for half an hour, The oxyd of zine gave out nothing at all 
by being heated per /e ; fo that it may at any time be con- 

. fidered as pure, whew previoufly free from accidental moif- 
ture, 

It was found, by experiment, that 14.36 parts of zine in- 
ereafed, by ca'cination, to 17.48 of white fub'imed oxyd ; 
and hence it is inferred that too parts of white oxyd con- 
fit of 82.15 metal, and 17.85 oxygen. Pure charcoal, pre- 
pared as above, was mixed, to the amount of 3° granmes, 
(463 grains) with an equal weight of oxyd of zinc, which 
were put into a coated glafs retort, communicating with lime. 
water, through which all the gafeous produéts pafled. When 
firlt heated, a {mall portion of carbonic acid gas appeared, 

_rendering the lime-water turbid ; but this foon ceafed, and 
the gas was purely inflammable. In five hours the produc- 
tion of gas had entirely terminated, and the total produéts of 
the operation were as follows: 

Grammes. 
21.82 
26.60 

0.07 
10.35 


Zinc fublimed in the retort : 3 : 
Charcoal remaining + id =) ‘ 
Carbonic acid - - ® — ¥ 
Nine litres (16.9 wine pints) of inflammable gas 


58.84 
Lofs - 1.16 


60.00 


In all the preceding experiments the carbonous oxyd was 
obtained by the partial deoxygenation of the metallic oxyds 
and the confequent oxygenation of the carbon. In thofe 
which we are about to relate, the fame gas was procured by 
inverting the procefs, that is, by depriving carbonic acid of 
a portion of its oxygen. 

Dr. Prieftley, having obtained an inflammable gas, by 
heating together carbonat of barytes and magnetic oxyd of 
iron, Mr. Cruickthank was induced to vary the experiment 
in the following manner. Equal parts of chalk (heated red 
hot previoufly for ten minutes), and of iron filings were 
mixed together, and heated in an earthen retort, abundance 
of gas was given out, confifting pretty uniformly of one part 
carbenic acid and five of carbonous oxyd. 

An ounce of chalk previoufly heated red for ten minutes, 
was mixed with an equal weight of zinc filings, and heated 
gradually in a coated glafs retort. A little carbonic acid 
came over at firit, but mixed with oxyd of carbon; and 
when the contents of the retort were thoroughly red, no- 
thing but the inflammable gas came over, and that in prodi- 
gious quantity. It was examined at different periods of the 
diftillation, and proved to be wholly unmixed with carbonic 
acid. After the procefs, the retort being examined, there 
was found fome fublimed oxyd of zinc in its neck, below 
which was fome metallic zinc, and at the bottom was a mix- 
ture of oxyd of zinc, and partly cauflic lime. Chalk, with 
tin filings, gave a fimilar refult. 

In thefe experiments, the carbonic acid was united to an 
earthy bafe before diftillation, and confequently was expofed 
to the deoxydating efl<€t of the metallic filings in its naf- 
cent flate, or, at the moment of its afluming the gafeous 
form, a-ftate in which airs of all kinds are peculiarly fufcep- 
tible of chemical change. Mr. Cruickfhank found, however, 
that carbonic acid, even in the elattic ftate, was alfo fufcep- 
tible of being deoxydated by the fame means, though not 
quite fo ealily. Tor this purpofe, fome dry chalk was in- 
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troduced into andron retort, over which was rammed fome 
dry fand, and a ftratum of iron-filings over all. Ii this ar- 
rangement, the carbonic acid pas expelled from the chalk 
had to traverfe a {lratum of fand three inches thi k, before 
it could reach the iron-fiings, Vhe gafeous produéts of 
the dillillation were a quantity ol undecompofed carbonic 
acid, together with a large proportion of the inflammable 
gas, and the iron filings were taken out confiderably oxy- 
dated. The decompofition of carbonic acid by mictals 
does therefore take place, when thé acid is in the gafeous 
form, but by no means fo pertecily as when in its uafcent 
ftate. A fimilar decompofition was alfo efleed by forcing 
the fame carbonic acid gas fucceffively backwards and for- 
wards through an iron tube, the middle of which was full of 
iron-filings, and kept red hot by a fmall furnace placed be- 
neath it. A bladder was tied to each end of the tube to re- 
ceive the gas, and, by paffing it twenty times flowly through 
the tube, two thirds of it were converted into inflammable 
FAS. 

y It is obvious, that if to any bafe, already united with oxy- 
gen, we add a frefh portion of the bate, it will have the fame 
relative effect as abitracting part of the oxygen; and this 
offers another mode of preparing carbonous oxyd, which has 
been fuccefsfully practifed by Meffrs. Clement and Deformes. 
Pelletier had previoufly difcovered that though the native 
carbonat of barytes is fearcely calcinable, ser /e, in any fire, 
yet it will readily part with its acid by calcination, if pre- 
vioufly ground to fine powder, and mixed with a little char- 
coal. The chemilts above-mentioned, on repeating this ex- 
periment with three parts of carbonated barytes and one of 
charcoal, obtained a large quantity of gas, compofed of 
about ~ carbonous oxyd, and 4 carbonic acid, and the bary- 
tes remaining in the reto-t was found to be quite cauttic. 
Here, theretore, it is to be fuppofed, that the carbonic acid 
is fuperfaturated with its own bafe, and thus rendered much 
more volatile than before. 

A more dire& combination of carbon with carbonic acid 
wasalfo obtained by the twoaffociated chemitts juft mentioned, 
with precifely the fame apparatus as that ufed by Mr. Cruick- 
fhank for paffing carbonic acid gas over red hot iron, ex- 
cept that the tube was filled with pulverized charcoal inftead 
of iron-filings. The firft fenfible effe€@ produced on the 
gas was a confiderable dilatation, exclufive of the mere expar- 
fion by heat, and arifing from the folution of a part of the 
heated charcoal in the gas as it paffed over. “After each 
experiment, by far the greater part of the carbonic acid was 
changed into the inflammable gafeous oxyd of carbon, the 
refidual carbonic acid not amounting to more than from {5th 
to z',th of the whole. The remaining charcoal being taken 
out and weighed was found to be confiderably diminifhed ; 
but the proportional lofs was uniformly greater in tubes of 
iron, than of glafs or porcelain, doubtlefs on account of part 
of the carbon being combined with the iron, and thus con- 
verting it internally into fteel. The compofition of the 
gafeous oxyd, into which the carbonic acid was changed, 
calculated from the amount of charcoal taken up by it in 
porcelain tubes, appears to be about 53 of oxygen, and 47 
of carbon. 

The properties of pure carbonous oxyd, prepared from 
chalk or carbonat of barytes, and filings of iren or zinc, are 
the following. It is lighter than atmofpheric air, in the pro- 
portion of 22 to 23. Hence, its fpecific gravity (that of’ 
water being 1000), will be 1.177, while that of atmofpheric 
air is 1.2305; hence, it materially differs from carburetted 
hydrogen, the weight of which is not more than half 
that of common air. It fuddenly deftroys animal re 
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ft is in no degree altered by being eleétrized, per /e, 
for a confiderable length of time. It burns in the open air 
with a quiet, blue flame. When previoufly mixed with 
common air and kindled, it does not explode but burns 
flowly: when mixed with oxygen gas, and fired by the 
electric {park it explodes, but not very violently, and gives 
out ared flame. If a fmall jet, communicating with a re- 
fervoir of this gas, be fet fire to, and introduced into a large 
balloon receiver filled with oxygen gas, it is found to burn 
brightly for a time, and afterwards goes out. The gas re- 
maining in the receiver is not greatly diminifhed, and the in- 
fide of the veffel, though fomewhat damp, is by no means 
{tudded with thofe vilible drops of liquid that charafterize the 
combultion of hydrogen. ‘The refidual gas, on examination, 
will be found to confift of carbonic acid with fome uncom- 
bined oxygen. 

The relative proportions of carbonous oxyd and oxygen 
requifite to mutual faturation, and the confequent produc- 
tion of carbonic acid, are the means of afcertaining the exaét 
conftituent parts of this inflammable gas. When zo mea- 
{ures of pure gafeous oxyd are mixed with eight meafures 
of oxygen and exploded, the whole is reduced to 18 or 19 
meafures, and is entirely abforbable by lime-water ; it is, 
therefore, carbonic acid. The weight alfo of this latter 
produét is found to correfpond, as nearly as can be expected 
in experiments of this kind, with the fum of the weight of 
its two. ingredients before mixture. One hundred cubic 
inches of carbonous oxyd with 40 inches of oxygen produce 
gz cubic inches of carbonic acid, and the weight of the firlt 
may be eftimated at 30 grains, of the fecond at 13.6, and of 
the third at 43.2; the fum of the two firft differing from 
the third only by 0.4 of a grain. 

Hence it may be inferred, that roo parts, by meafure, of 
gafeous oxyd of carbon, require for faturation 40 meafures 
of oxygen gas, and produce, by combuttion, about 92 meafures 
of carbonic acid gas; or, by weight, that roo grains of car- 
bonous oxyd require about 45.5 grains of oxygen, and are 
converted into 144 grains of carbonic acid, 1.5 grain being 
allowed for water and cafual impurities. Now carbonic 
acid has-been found by Lavoifier and other chemifts to con- 
fit of 28 parts, by weight of carbon, and 72 of oxygen; 
confequently 144 grains of carbonic acid (the product of 
the full oxygenation of 100 grains of the inflammable gas), 
contain 40.32 grains of carbon; therefore the remainder of 
the roo grains of the oxyd, i.e. 59.68 grains, muft be 
ogygen. Fence, carbonous oxyd may be ttated as com- 
poled.of 

40.32 carbon 


59-68 oxygen 


100.00 

O+, by another calculation, #44 grains of carbonic acid 
contain 72 percent., or 103.65 grains of oxygen ; but only 
45.33 grains of oxygen were added to the inflammable gas 
to produce this carbonic acid, and, confequently, the dif- 
ference between 103.68 and 45.33, or 58.35 grains of 
oxygen were already contained in the gas, leaving 41.65 
grains, to complete the 100 grains of this gas, for carbon: 
hence, according to this calculation, carbonous oxyd con- 
fits of 


41.65 carbon 
58.35 oxygea 


100.00 


We may, therfore, reckon on an average, that 109 grains 


of carbonous oxyd, obtained from the decompofition of the 
earthy carbonats by metallic fubftances in its purelt poffible 
{tate, unmixed with any hydrogen, are compofed of about 
41 of carbon and 59 of oxygen. , 

A true combuttion of the gafeous oxyd of carbon takes 
place when it is mixed with oxymuriatic acid gas. If the 
latter be recently made and added to carbonous oxyd in 
due proportion, the whole mixture is converted into carbonic 
acid and fimple muriatic acid ; the carbonous oxyd having 
been fully oxygenated by the excefs of oxygen in the oxy- 
muriatic acid. The proper proportions for the complete 
fuccefs of this experiment are two meafures of carbonous 
oxyd, and 23 meafures of oxymuriatic acid. A mixture, 
thus proportioned, being kept for 24 hours in a ground 
ftoppered vial, and, for further fecurity, inverted in mer- 
cury, when opened in water will undergo an inftantaneous 
abforption of about two-thirds, which is muriatic acid gas ; 
the refidue, by agitation with lime-water, will be taken up, 
with the exception of about ;th, which is a cafual mixture 
of azot. . 

Oxyd of carbon, when heated with phofphorus, diffolves 
a portion, and then burns with a pale yellow flame. The phof- 
phorus is neither depofited nor acidified by long itanding, even 
when affifted by water. 

The effe€&t of hydrogen on the carbonous oxyd is very 
ftriking. When equal parts of thefe gaffes are mixed to- 
gether and paffed through a glafs tube made red hot, a com- 
plete decompofition takes place, the gafeous oxyd depofits 
its charcoal on the infide of the tube, which, being nearly 
melting, caufes it to adhere, and to forma brilliant, uniform, 
black enamel ; while the oxygen of the gafeous oxyd by 
union with the hydrogen forms water, which is condenfed 
at the further end of the tube. Some of the hydrogen 
paffes through apparently unaltered. 

The decompofition of carbonic acid gas, by means of 
eleétricity, when in contaét with mercury or any other eafily 
oxydable metallic body, well illuftrates the nature of car- 
bonous oxyd. Dr. Prieftley was tke firft who found a 
change to take place in carbonic acid gas by taking the 
ele€tric fpark in it repeatedly for a confiderable time. Out 
of many experiments, the following may be feleéted. In 
a fmall tube containing about ;!,th of an ounce meafure of 
carbonic acid, and ftanding over mereury, the eleétric {park 
was taken for the {pace of an hour; after which the whole 
tube was clouded by a pulverulent matter of a black colour 
in the upper part of the tube, but yellow at the bottom, 
like fulphur. This fubftanee, on examination, proved to be 
oxyd of mercury. The air itfelf was a little enlarged, 
and about a fifth part of it was rendered infoluble in 
water. 

The elegant experiments of Th. de Sauflure have thrown 
much light on this fubje&t. Ele&tric {parks were taken for 
18 hours in a glafs tube containing 13 cubic inches of dry 
and pure carbonic acid gas and confined by mercury. After 
eleétrization much black oxyd of mercury was difcovered ; 
a very flight dilatation amounting tono more than 4th of a: 
cubic inch was obferved. On throwing up fome cauttic 
alkali no more than one cubic inch was abforbed, which was 
therefore carbonic acid; the next was very pure oxyd of 
carbon, for where 100 parts of it were burnt with about a 
third of oxygen gas no water was perceived, the produé&: 
being merely carbonic acid. 

Carbonic acid has alfo been decompofed by, the fame in- 
enious chemift by hydrogen, by aid of the eleétric fpark. 
in a long glafs tube were mixed together 32 meafures of. 
pure carbonic acid with an equal quantity of hydrogen, and- 
the whole was ele¢trized.for.twelve hours. A condenfation. 
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took plaee, confiderable at firll, but very trifling towards the 
conclutlion of the procefs. A number of fine drops of water 
were depofited on the upper part of the tube, and the gra. 
feous mixture was reduced in bulk from 74 meafures to 4}, 
of which one was undecompofed carbonic acid, and the re- 
maining 3} were carbonous oxyd, containing a fmall admix- 
ture of hydrogen. In the above experiment the hydrogen 
appears to unite with part of the oxygen of the carbonic 
acid, to form the water, which is condenfed, while the car- 
bonic acid, by lofing oxygen, pafles to the ftate of carbonous 
oxyd. 

A fimilar decompofition of carbonic acid by hydrogen 
alfo takes place when the mixed gaffes are pafled through a 
red hot porcelain tube, and the gafeous oxyd is pro- 
duced. 

§ 3. Of hydrocarbonat, or carburetted hydrogen. 

In the former feGtion we have treated of the combination 
of carbon with a lefs portion of oxygen than is required for 
its acidification ; in the prefent fection we fhall examine the 
phenomena attending the combination of carbon with hydroe 
gen. Carburetted hydrogen, otherwife called Aeavy imflam- 
mable air, is an inflammable gas confiderably heavier than 
hydrogen, but lighter than carbonous oxyd, or common air : 
it does not render lime-water turbid, when agitated with it, 
and by combuition with oxygen is totally refolvable into 
carbonic acid and water. 

Before it was fufpected that carbon could exift in any 
other ftate of oxygenation than carbonic acid, it might be 
inferred, with tolerable though not abfolute certainty, that 
when any gas had been purified from carbonic acid by 
means of alkali or lime-water, if it furnifhed a frefh portion 
of this acid after combuttion with oxygen, the carbonaceous 
ingredient exilted in the ftate of pure carbon or charcoal. 
Therefore, as the only products of carburetted hydrogen, 
when burnt with oxygen, are carbonic acid and water, 
chemilts generally fatisfied themfelves with eftimating the 
quantity of carbon contained in the gas, by taking about 28 
per cent. of the carbonic acid produced, and fet down the 
entire remainder as hydrogen. For example, if 100 cubic 
inches of any gas, weighing 15 grains, were totally refolv- 
able into carbonic acid and water, by combuftion with 
oxygen ; and if, by the combuftion, 54 inches of carbonic 
acid, weighing 25 grains, were produced, the quantity of 
carbon originally contained in the gas would be reckoned to 
be feven grains, (being 28 per cent. of the weight of the 
carbonic acid,) and the difference between 7 and 15, or 
eight grains would be confidered as the weight of the hy- 
drogen; or, in other words, the gas would be called a car- 
buretted hydrogen, confifting of hydrogen holding carbon 
in folution, in the proportion of eight, by weight, to feven 
of the latter. 

But, it is obvious, that this mode of eftimating muft be 
totally erroneous in the cafe (probably very frequent), of a 
mixture of gafeous oxyd of carbon and hydrogen gas; 
and hence no approach to analyfis can be obtained without 
a{certaining both the water and carbonic acid produced, and 
even then various caufes of uncertainty will occur. 

So that it is poffible, and by no means improbable, that 
there may exift three {pecies of gaffes, all of which have a 
claim to the title of hydrocarbonat, or carburetted hydrogen, 
namely, 1ft. hydrogen, fimply holding carbon in folution, 
or what correfponds with the originalidea of a hydrocar- 
bonate; 2d. hydrogen mixed with gafeous oxyd of carbon; 
3d. a mixture of the two tormer {pecies, or hydrogen and 
gafeous oxyd of carbon with an excefs of carbon held in 
{olution by one or both of theie gafles. 

Carburetted hyrogen is obtained in a great variety of ways, 


and with very confiderable differences in fpecific gravity 
and the proportion of ingredients, It is found native on 
the furface of flagnant waters, marfhes, wet ditches, & 
through which, if examined clofely, large bubbles will be 
feen to rife in hot weather, and may be increafedat pleafur 

by flirring up the bottom with a ftick. In clofe, flill even- 
ings, if a candle be held over the furface, flafhes of a b'u 

lambent flame may be perceived {preading to a confiderable 
dillance, All that is not fabulous in the jgnts faiuus is pro 
bably derived from this fource. This fpecies may be termed, 
for diftinétion, the carburetted hydrogen of marfhes: in the 
purett form in which it can be colleéted it is ufually 
with about 20 per cent. of azot. 

This gas is alfo given given out very abundantly by almofi 
every vegetable fubitance that is expofed to a dry heat fuf- 
ficient for its decompolition. When heated in clofe veffels 
much more hydrocarbonat is obtained than by combuttion 
in the open air, the produét in this latter cafe containing 
more carbonic acid. It would be endlefs to enumerate the 
vegetable fources of this gas, but we fhall mention fome of 
the molt convenient modes of obtaining it in a flate of 
purity. 

One of the commoneft methods employed is the deftructive 
diftillation of the acetous falts. For this purpofe, let a {mall 
proportion of dry acetite of potafh be heated in a glafs re- 
tort. The falt foon melts in its water of cryftallization, 
puffs up, and, if the retort is too fmall, is very apt to come 
over into the neck. The firft products are water and the 
air of the veffels; but, when the acetous acid begins to be 
fcorched, a large ftream of gas begins, and continues till the 
whole is red hot, and little elfe remains in the retort but 
carbonated alkali and alittle charcoal. Along with the 
gas there arifes much oil, which is condenfed in the cool 
receiver. ‘Che gas, according to the analyfis of it by Dr. 
Higgins, after the firft portions have paffled over, conlifts of 
nothing but hydrocarbonat and carbonic acid, which laft 
may be feparated by lime-water. The hydrocarbonat itfelf 
varies confiderably. The firft part is much heavier than the 
laft, (though ftill lighter than common air,) and appears to 
hold in folution part of the oil; for, on ftanding fome time 
over water, it becomes lighter, and is found to require lefs 
oxygen for faturation than before. The average fpecific 
gravity of the firft and lait gas mixed is to that of common 
air as two to three. 

Carburetted hydrogen is obtained in great purity by 
fending the vapour of imflammable vegetable matter through 
an earthen or glafs tube pafling through a furnace, and 
kept red hotin the middle. The vapour of camphor, ether, 
alcohol, and other inflammables thus treated, is converted 
into this gas, but with much difference in quantity, accord. 
ing to the degree of heat and other circumftances. 

Another method of obtaining carburetted hydrogen, is to 
put coal, wood, peat, &c. into any convenient veffel, an 
earthen or iron retort for example, and heat it flowly to 
rednefs. 

Moft animal inflammable fubitances, fuch as filk, fat, wax, 
and the like, yield this gas as freely as vegetable matter, by 
a fimilar treatment. This was difcovered by Berthollet, in 
his mafterly refearches on the nature of animal matter and 
ammonia. 

Carburetted hydrogen (or at leaft a pas that gives water 
and carbonic acid by combuttion with oxygen), is alfo gene- 
rated in abundance, when charcoal, without previous drying, 
is heated per /e in clofe veflels, and continues to be given off 
till the charcoal has been in a ftate of full ignition for about. 
an hour; after which it ceafes, and the charcoal, as already 
mentioned, is rendered pure. A fimilar procefs of obtaining 
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this gas, is to inclofe powdered charcoal in a tube pafling 
through a furnace, to confine the charcoal by a pellet of 
clay loofely fixed at each extremity of the tube, and in that 
fituation to fend through it the vapour of water kept boil- 
ing in a [mall retort attached to one end of the tube. Much 
carbonic acid gas is generated this way, and, when this is 
feparated by lime-water, the refidue is inflammable. 

Laftly, this gas may be procured by the direét union of 
its con{tituent parts. If hydrogen gas is pafled feven or 
eight times fucceflively through an iron tube containing 
charcoal, and heated red-hot, a diminutien of bulk takes 
place, the hydrogen diflolves a portion of the charcoal, and 
then affumes the properties of carburetted hydrogen. 

A curious variety of hydrocarbonous gas, was difcovered 
by theaflociated D: atch chemilts (Van Dieman, Trooftwyck, 
and others) which is procured from ether or alcohol, and has 
the remarkable property of generating an oil when mixed 
with oxymuriatic acid gas. Hence it has been termed oily 
carburetted hydrogen, or olefiant gas. The mode of preparing 
this fingular gas, and the enumeration of its diftinguifhing 
properties, will form the fubje€&t of the next feétion 5 it 
may, however, be obferved here, that according to Mr. W. 
Henry’s experiments, the olefiant gas appears alfo to be 
contained in part in the hydrocarbonat from coal, wax, and 
fome other fub{tances, and greatly to contribute to the 
quantity of light and heat which thefe gafles give out as 
well as to their large proportion of carbonic acid. 

Carburetted hydrogen is fingularly affeéted by the eleétric 
fpark. Dr. Auitin found, that on taking the eleétric {park 
repeatedly through this gas, obtained from acetite of potath, 
the bulk of the gas enlarged after every fhock, and at length 
expanded to nearly twice its original dimenfions, When 
examined after this expanfion, it was found to be as inflam- 
mable as before, and judging from the teft of lime-water no 
carbonic acid appeared to have been generated. Dr. A. 
concludes that the enlargement can only be owing to the 
production of a quantity of hydrogen, and makes fome in- 
ferences which, however, have fince been fhewn by Mr. W. 
Henry to be erroneous. Mr. H. demonftrates that there 
is no deftruGtion of carbon by this procefs, fince the fame 
quantity of carbonic acid is produced after as before elec- 
trization by the a&tion of oxygen gas. He likewife makes 
it appear probable, that the water held in folution by the 
gas is the chief agent in its expanfion, fince when the gas 
has been dried by cauttic alkali no continuance of cleriza- 
tion will enlarge it more than one fixth of its original bulk ; 
but when the contact of water is admitted, the bulk is 
doubled by the fame treatment. Perhaps the difcovery of 
carbonous oxyd will explain this faét. It is not improbable 
that the carbon of the gas may unite with the oxygen of the 
water, and thus produce the carbonous oxyd w hich would 
net give any precipitate with lime-water, and the bulk of 
the gas would be enlarged both by the carbonous oxyd and 
the hydrogen -of the water, as well as by the expanfion 
which the hydrocarbonat would undergo after the carbon 
was feparated from it, whilft the a€tual quantity. of carbon 
remaining the fame, as much carbonic acid would be fepa- 
rated by compleat oxygenation as before ele¢trization. It 
is not improbable that the affinities of hydrogen and carbon 
for oxygen are fo nearly equal, that either fubftance is able 
partially to decompofe the complete oxyd of the ocher. 
“hus we find, that when hydrogen and carbonic acid are 
together fubjected to electricity, the carbonic acid is par- 
tially decompofed, and the produ& is carbonous oxyd and 
water, and on the other hand, when water is decompofed 
by red hot charcoal, a part of the produd is alfo the carbo- 
nous oxyd. 
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All the hydrocarbonats are fatal to animal life; not at 
appears from ‘the mere abfence of oxygen, but from the pre- 
fence of fomething pofitively noxious: fince animals im- 
merfed in it die fooner than they would from the mere in- 
terruption of refpiration. 

This gas is {carcely if at all abforbed by water, but by 
long {tanding over it depofits a part of its carbon. This, 
however, applies only to thofe hydrocarbonats that require 
at leat their own bulk of oxygen to faturate them, and ef- 
pecially to that variety called olefiant gas. 

Simple carburetted hydrogen, when fet fire to, burns at 
the furface in contact with the air with a blue flame with 
red edges, but when mixed with any of the olefiant gas 
the fame becomes much more brilliant, refembling that of 
oil. When applied to the purpofes of illumination the hy- 
drocarbonat from coal, from lamp-oil, or from wax, pro- 
duces as much light in an Argand lamp as oil in fubftance 
does ; this appears to be owing to the olefiant gas which 
they contain. The brightnefs of the flame is much dimi- 
nifhed when thefe gafles have been kept over water, and 
hence for illumination they fhould be ufed as foon as pre- 

ared., 

The combuflion of hydrocarbonat is much more brilliant 
in oxygen gas, and the products if a fufficient quantity of 
oxygen has been ufed, are merely water and carbonic 
acid. 

If any of the hydrocarbonats be mixed with oxygen gas 
and fired in a clofe veffel by the eleétric fpark, or in any 
other way, an explofion takes place more or lefs violent ac- 
cording to the quantity of carbon contained in the gas, and 
the refult of the decompofition is carbonic acid, together 
with any unconfumed gas or excefs of oxygen, while the 
water is found condenfed in drops on the fides of the jar. 
A fingle cubic inch of the mixed airs is generally as much 
as can be conveniently managed at each explofion, and when 
any olefiant gas is prefent even this {mall quantity will en- 
danger very thick glafs jars; a very vivid red flame appears 
at the moment of explofion, and a great inftantaneous en- 
largement takes place, after which the bulk is fuddenly re- 
duced to much lefs than its original quantity. When the 
carbonic acid is abforbed, if the gaffes have been properly 
proportioned, no gafeous refidue is left except accidental im- 
purities. 

The oxymuriatic acid furnifhes alfo a very ufeful method 
of decompofing and analyfing all the hydrocarbonats. Mr. 
Cruickthank’s beautiful and accurate experiments on this fub- 
ject are highly inftrudtive. The oxymuriatic acid gas was 
procured from oxymuriat of potafh, by means of muriatic 
acid, and was ufed foon after being prepared, as it is in fome 
degree altered by keeping. 

Pure hydrogen and oxymuriatic acid gas were firft tried ; 
one meafure of the former with two of the latter mixed ina 
glafs vial with a ground ftopper, and inverted over water 
were fuffered to remain 24 hours. The ftopper being then 
withdrawn, the water rufhed into the vial, abforbing the 
whole of its gafeous contents, except about rid of the whole, 
which was azot, and doubtlefs a cafual impurity. 

The different hydrocarbonats were then tried. In a 
bottle filled with, and inverted over water, one meafure of 
well wafhed hydrocarbonat from camphor was mixed with 
two of oxymuriatic acid. A flight cloud and trifling ab- 
forption were perceived at the time of mixture, after which 
the ftopper was put in, and the whole was left at reft for 
24 hours. When opened under water all the gas was ab- 
forbed, except 0.43 of a meafure, and this was reduced by 
lime-water to 0.34. This refidue was ftill inflammable, but 
burnt with a lambent blue flame like carbonous oxyd ; on 
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this it was proved for the moft part to confit of, by the 
large quantity of carbonic acid which it yielded when fired 
with oxygen; two parts of it with one of oxygen yielding no 
lefs than 1.7 of seats acid. 

In the above experiment the mutual decompofition of the 
oxymuriatic acid and carburetted hydrogen, produces no 
lefs than four new compounds: namely, common muriatic 
acid by the lofs of oxygen ; water by the union of oxygen 
with hydrogen ; carbonous oxyd by the partial oxygenation 
of fome of the carbon; and carbonic acid by the compleat 
oxygenation of the remainder. 

On increafing the quantity of oxymuriatic acid to about 
four times that of the carburetted hydrogen, the whole of 
the carbon was now found to be completely oxygenated, 
and every thing was abforbed by water or lime-water ; the 
products were therefore only muriatic and carbonic acids 
and water. 

Mr. Cruickfhank found a very confiderable difference in 
the quantity of carbonic acid produced, and of courfe in the 
carbonaceous ingredient in the hydrocarbonats from cam- 
phor, ether, and alcohol, when they had been long kept 
over water or agitated with it. A fimilar difference in the 
quantity of combultible matter was obferved by Dr. 
Higgins, in the hydrocarbonat from acetite of potafh, which 
renders it highly probable that thefe hydrocarbonats hold 
in folution fomewhat of an oily ethereal vapour, or a por- 
tion of true olefiant gas which water will abforb. This 
alfo, it probably is, which caufes the flight diminution which 
fome of the hydrocarbonats immediately experience when 
mixed with oxymuriatic acid gas ; for with pure olefiant gas 
the diminution is great and immediate, as we fhall prefently 
mention. When oxymuriatic acid gas and carburetted hy- 
drogen are mixed in the proportion of two of the former to 
one of the latter, and the mixture is exploded by the ele@ric 
fpark, a copious depofition of charcoal takes place, but when 
oxymuriatic acid gas is ufed in a larger quantity, the whole 
of the carbon is converted into carbonic acid. This fepa- 
ration of charcoal takes place only with the hydro- 
carbonats from camphor, ether, and alcohol, and even in 
thefe this property is loft by being kept fome time over 
water. 

Carburetted hydrogen is alfo readily decompofed by ful- 
phur; the carbon being precipitated in form of a black 
powder, and the hydrogen uniting by preference with the 
fulphur forming hepatic gas. This may be moft conveni- 
ently effe€ted by making fulphur red hot in an earthen tube 
and then pafling the carburetted hydrogen through it. 

§ 4. Of olefiant gas. 

The difcovery of this fingular fpecies of carburetted hy- 
drogen is due to fome affociated chemifts of Amfterdam, 
(Van Dieman, Van Trooftwyck, Bondt, and Lawrenburgh,) 
and originated in their examination of the different produéts 
of the diftillation of fulphuric acid and alcohol, in the pre- 
paration of ether. In the common procefs this gas appears 
towards the latter end of the diftillation accompanied by the 
oil of wine ; but in order to procure it immediately, for the 
purpofe of experiment, nothing more is neceflary than to 
put into a proof bottle a little rectified alcohol, and four 
times its weight of {trong fulphuric acid ; much heat is given 
out on mixture; the colour becomes firit brown, and then 
black, and on the application of a gentle heat the gas in 
queition is produced in vaft abundance, and may be colleé- 
ed in jars inverted over water. ‘lhe only foreign matters 
with which the gas is mixed are fulphureous acid, and a 
little ether, but thefe may be got rid of by wathing it with 
fome very dilute liquid ammonia, and then the olefant gas 
remains pure. ’ 


When thus prepared it exhibits the following properties. 
Its fpecific gravity is to that of atmofpheric air, as gos to 
1000, Its odour is very fetid. It burns with a denfe flame, 
like an oil or refin. It is not abforbed nor altered by water, 
nor is it afleéted by any of the common reagents, whether 
gaffes, alkalies, or acids, except the oxymuriatic acid gas 
Equal parts of thefe gafles being mixed together, an imme- 
diate diminution of bulk takes place, a vitible vapour fills 
the veffel, much heat is given out fo ay to be very fenfible 
even to the hand, and at the fame time a thick pearl-co- 
loured oil appears in drops on the furface of the water, over 
which the mixture is made, and immediately finks to the 
bottom. 

It is from this fingular produétion of denfe oil, with the 
oxymuriatic acid, that this {pecies of carburetted hydrogen 
has acquired the name of o/-fant or oil making. When thefe 
two gafles are mixed in the proportion of four of oxymuriatic 
acid to three of carburetted hydrogen, the whole is abforbed, 
except accidental impurities. 

The oil thus generated is heavier than water, whitifh, and 
femi-tranfparent. By keeping it becomes yellow and lim- 
pid ; its odour is highly fragrant and penetrating ; its talte 
is fomewhat fweet. It is {paringly foluble in water, to 
which it communicates its peculiar odour. Caultic potath 
has no effe& on the oil, but feparates the adhering muriatic 
acid and renders it more fragrant. 

The conftituent parts of olefiant gas appear to be only 
carbon and hydrogen, but it contains a larger proportion of 
the former than the common hydrocarbonats do. It is de- 
compofed by fulphur like the other hydrocarbonats. 

The combuftion of this gas offers fome curious circum- 
flances. When an Argand lamp is fupplied with it inftead 
of oil, the flame far exceeds every oil and hydrocarbonat in 
beauty and brilliance. When mixed with oxygen gas, and 
detonated by the electric fpark, the explofion is much more 
violent than that of common carburetted hyd-ogen. Mr. 
Henry found that a ftrong glafs tube was fhaitered with 
only 0.3 of a cubic inch of olefiant gas, and 0.17 of oxygen; 
but when the quantity of oxygen is confiderably below that 
required, for the compleat faturation of this gas, only 
a very trifling explofion is produced. 

Another fingular property of olefiant gas is the copious 
depofition of charcoal, when it is mixed with a {mall quan- 
tity of oxygen or oxymuriatic acid gas and kindled. After 
the mixture of the olefiant and oxymuriatic acid gafles, two 
or three minutes elapfe before the oil thus gencrated is en- 
tirely precipitated, but if this mixture is immediately fet fire 
to there is no produétion of oil; but in its ftead fo copious 
a depolition of charcoal takes place, that the whole veffel is 
obfcured, as if it had been lined with lamp-black. 

A fimilar depofition of carbon takes place when the ole- 
fant gas is mixed with juft enough of oxygen to begin the- 
combuftion. If two parts of the latter are mixed with 14 
of the former, and the mixture fet. fire to by the cleric 
{park, a copious depofition of carbon en{ues. 

The great excefs of carbon contained in olefiant gas is 
alfo manifeft from the large proportion of oxygen required 
for its faturation, amounting to 2.84 to one, eltimating each 
by bulk. 

Olefiant gas has alfo been procured by the Dutch chie- 
mifts, above named, not only from aleohol and fulphuric 
acid, but by paffing the vapour of alcohol or ether through 
a red hot earthen tube. In this cafe, however, the olefant 
gas appears to be mixed with a little carburetted hydrogen. 
It is remarkable, that if a glafs tube be ufed infead of an 
earthen one, the gas is no longer oletiant, but only fimple 
carburetted hydrogen ;, but if the glafs tube is filed with 
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either alumine or filex the fame effe& is produced as with the 
earthen tube; on the other hand, when lime either pure or 
carbonated, or magnefia, were fubftituted to the two other 
earths, the gas was common carburetted hydrogen. 

The whole of this very interefting part of chemiftry re- 
quires further examination, efpecially as far as regards the 
formation of carbonous oxyd. 

Carson, in reference to Hufbandry and Gardening, a mat- 
ter obtained from different animal and vegetable fubltances, by 
means of a flow and confined combuttion. his fub{tance is 
charcoal in its pure {tate ; that which 1s commonly met with 
containing a portion of incombutftible earth, and fome faline 
matter in unionwith thecarbon. SeeCarsonand CHarcoar. 

The author of the ‘ Philofophy of Agriculture and Gar- 
dening,’”’? remarks, ** that when animal and vegetable bodies 
are burnt without the accefs of air, thatis, where their vo- 
lacile parts are fublimed, there remains a greater quantity of 
charcoal, a much greater in vegetable bodies than in animal 
-ones. This is termed carbon by the French fchool, when 
it is quite pure, and is now known to be one of the mott 
univerfal materials of nature: and as vegetable bodies con- 
‘tain fo much of it in their own compolition, they may he 
fuppofed to abforb it entire where they grow vigoroufly, ef- 
pecially as it is a fimple material: but they may poffibly 
form it alfo from water and air within their own veilels, 
when they are excluded from accefs to it externally. The 
whole atmofphere contains always a quantity of it in the form 
of carbonic acid, or fixed air; as is known by the fcum 
which prefently becomes vifible on lime water when expofed 
‘to the air, and which confifts of a reunion of the lime with 
the carbonic acid, which may therefore be faid to encom- 
pafs the earth. ‘The fimplicity of carbon as an elementary 
fabltance was difputed by Dr. Auftin, who believed he had 
decompounded it. But Mr. Henry, by accurately repeat- 
ing his experiments, has fhown the fallacy or inconclufive- 
nefs of them, as may be feen in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions for 1797. And it is added that a further great 
refervoir of carbon exits in lime-ftone, in the form of carbo- 
nic acid; which when the ftronger acid is poured on, the 
calcareous earth becomes a gas, acquiring its neceflary ad- 
dition of heat from that which is given out in the combina- 
tion of the ftronger acid with the lime. It alfo acquires its 
neceflary heat when lime-ftone is burnt, from the confuming 
fuel, rifing in the form of gas, and is diffipated in the air ; 
and probably foon fettles on the earth as it cools, as it is 
confiderably heavier than the common atmofphere. But the 
great fource of -carbon exifts in the black earth which has 
been lately ieft by the decompofition of vegetable and ani- 
mal bodies ; and is then in a {ftate fit to combine with azote 
or nitrogen, and with oxygen, when expofed to thofe two 
gaffes, as they exift in the atmofphere, and is thus adapted 
either to promote the generation of nitrous acid, ur to form 
sarbonic acid, and thus to affift vegetation. Morafles con- 
fift principally of the carbonic recrements of vegetable mat- 
ters, which are gradually decompofed in great length of 
time into clay, with argiltaceous fand, fuch as is found over 
coal beds, and fome calcareous earth, as in marl, and laftly, 
with fome iron and foffile coal. Thefe by elutriation are fe- 
parated from each other, and form the ftrata of coal coun- 
tries. In other places they remain intermixed, as they were 
probably produced from the decompofition of vegetables 
and terreftrial animals ; and form what in books of praétical 
agriculture is called a /oamy foil, confifting of carbonic 
matter, fand, and clay, with a portion of iron. It has al- 
ways been obferved, that this black garden mould, or earth 
produced from the recrements of vegetables, is capable of 
abforbing a much greater quantity of putrid effuvia than 


either air or water, and probably of combining with its am- 
monia, and producing a kind of /epar carbonis, and thus fa- 
cilitating vegetation. The pra¢tice of burying dead bodies 
fo few feet below the furface is a proof of this; as the pu- 
trid exhalations from the carcafe are retained, and do not 
penetrate to the furface. On the fame account, the air 
over new ploughed fields has long been efteemed falutary to 
invalids, or convalef{cents, as it probably purifies the fuper- 
natant atmofphere. But it was not till lately known that 
carbon, or charcoal, abforbs with fuch avidity all putrid ex- 
halations ; if it has been recently burnt, and has not been 
already faturated with them: infomuch that putrid flefh is 
faid to be much fweetened by being covered a few inches 
with the powder of charcoal, or even for being buried for a 
time in black garden mould; as putrid exhalations confilt 
chiefly of ammonia, hydrogen, and carbonic acid, and are 
theammediate produéis of the diflolution of animal or vege- 
table bodies; they are believed to contribute much to vege. 
tation, as whatever materials have conftituted an organic 
body may again, after a certain degree of diffolution, form 
a part of another organic body. ‘Lhe hydrogen and azote 
produce ammonia, which combining with carbon, may form 
an hepar carbonts, and by thus rendering carbon foluble in 
water, may much contribute to the growth of vegetables. It 
has been faid, that fome morafies have prevented the animal 
bodies which have been buried in them from putrefaétion ; 
which may in part have been owing to the great attraétion of 
the carbon of the morafs to putrid eflavia, and in part, per- 
haps, to the vitriolic acid which fome niorafles are faid to 
contain in their conftitution.’”” ‘ ' 

“ Then here occurs,”’ fays the author, “ an important quef- 
tion. By what other means is the folid carbon rendered 
fluid, fo as to be capable of entering the fine mouths of ve- 
getable abforbents? The carbon, which exifts in’the atmof- 
phere, and in lime-ftone, is united with oxygen, and thence 
becomes foluble or diffufible in water ; and may thus be ab- 
forbed by the living a€tion of vegetable veffels; or may be 
again combined by chemical attraction with the lime, which 
has been deprived of it by calcination. When mild calcare- 
ous earth, as lime-ftone, chalk, and marble, has been de- 
prived of its water, and of its carbonic acid by calcination, 
it becomes lime. Afterwards, when it is cold, if water be 
fprinkled over it, a confiderable degree of heat is inftantly 
perceived, which 1s preffed out by the combination of a part 
of the water with the lime ; as all bodies when they change 
from a fluid ftate to a folid one, give out the heat which be- 
fore kept them fluid. Atthe fame time, another part of the 
water which was added, is raifed into fteam by the great heat 
given out, as above mentioned, and the expanfion of this 
fteam breaks this lime into fine powder, which otherwife re- 
tains the form of the lumps of lime-ftone before calcination. 
But if too great a quantity of cold water be fuddenly added, 
no fteam is raifed, and the lump of lime-ftone retains its 
form, whence it happens, that fome kinds of lime fall into 
finer powder, and are faid to make better mortar, if flaked 
with boiling water, than with cold. On ths account, the 
lime which is defigned to be fpread on land fhould previ- 
oufly be either laid in a heap, and either fuffered to be- 
come moift by the water of the atmofphere, or flaked by a 
proper quantity of water: otherwife, if it be fpread on wet 
ground, or when fo {pread is expofed to much rain, the heat 
generated will be diffipated without breaking the lumps of 
lime into powder, which will then gradually harden again 
into lime-ftone, difappoint the expeCtations of the agricultor,: 
and affliét him with the lofs of much labour and expence. 
When the powder of flaked lime, mixed with fand and wae 
ter, is {pread on-a wall, that part of the water which is not 
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effary for its imperfeét cryltallization, evaporates into 
ni ie fal the linke then gradually attracts the carbonic 
acid, which is diffufed in the atmofphere : but as he fup- 
pofes this cavbome acid is dillolved in the water, which is 
alfo diffufed in the atmolphere, the lime is perpecually 
moiltened by this new acquifition of water from the air, as 
that which before adhered to it, and had parted with its car- 
bonic acid, evaporates, On which account, new built walls 
are months, and even years in drymg, as they continue to 
attract water along with the carbonic acid from the air, 
which ftands upon them in drops till the lime regains its ort- 
ginal quantity of carbonic acid, and again hardens into ttone, 
or forms a {par by its more perfeét, or lefs dilturbed manner 
of cryttallization, It is confequently fuppofed, that the 
earth acquires carbon, both in a manner fimilar to the above, 
by its attraéting either the carbonic acid, or the water in 
which it is difiufed, from the atmofphere, and alfo by the 
fpecilic gravity of carbonic acid gas being ten times greater 
than that of common air: whence, there mult be conitantly 
a great fediment of it on the furface of the earth, which in 
its ftate of folution in oxygen and water may be readily 
drank up by the roots of vegetables. Another means by 
which vegetables acquire carbon in great quantity, may be 
from lime-ltone diffolved in water, which though a flow pro- 
cefs, occurs in innumerable fprings of water, which pals 
through the calcareous or marly ftrata of the earth ; as thofe 
of Matlock or Briltol in pafling through lime-f{tone, and 
thofe about Derby in pafling through marl; and is brought 
to the roots of vegetables by the fhowers which fall on foils 
where marl, chalk, lime-{lone, marble, alabatter, and fluor, 
exift, which include almolt the whole of this ifland. 

By this folution of mild calcareous earth in water, not 
only the carbon in the form of carbonic acid, ‘not yet made 
into gas, but the lime alfo with which it is united, becomes 
abforbed into the vegetable fyitem, and thus contributes to 
the nutriment of plants, both as fo much calcareous earth, 
and as fo much carbon. 

And another mode may be by the union of this fimple 
fubitance, with which all garden mould abounds, with pure 
calcareous earth into a kind of hepar, analogous to the he- 
par of fulphur made with lime, which abounds in fome mi- 
neral waters, and this is {uppofed to be the great ufe of lime 
i iculture.”’ gs! 
; For the purpofe of afcertaining the probability of this 
mode of folution of carbon, the following experiment was 
made. ‘ About two ounces of lime in powder was mixed 
with about as much charcoal in powder, put into a cruci- 


ble, and covered with about an inch or two of filiceous fand.- 


The crucible was kept red hot for an hour, or longer, and 
then fuffered to cool. On the next day water was poured 
on the lime and charcoal, which then itood a day or two in 
an open cup, and acquired a calcareous {cum on its furface. 
Andthough it had not much taite, except that of the cauf- 
ticity of the lime, yet on dropping one drop of marine acid 
into a tea fpoonful of the clear folution, a ftrong {mell like 
that of separ /ulphuris was procured, or like that of Harrow- 
gate water, which evinced that the carbon was thus render- 
ed foluble in water. Hence, the do¢tor luggeits, that the 
fulpbureous fmell of Harrowgate and Kiddleiton waters, 
and other fimilar {prings, may be owing to the union of the 
alkali of decompofing marine falt, with the carbon of the 
earth they run through, and that this kind of water might 
thus poffibly be ufed as a profitable manure in agriculture.’ 
And a ftill further method by which vegetable roots ac- 
gvire it, is {ufpected to be “ by their difuniting carbonic acid 
from lime-{tone in its fluid, not its gafeous-ftate, which the 
lime-ftone again attra¢ts from the atmofphere, and confoli- 
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dates, and forms other matters included in the foil. Firtts 
becaufe lime is believed by fome agricultors, who much em- 
ploy it, to do more fervice in the fecond year than the firlt, 
that 18, in its mild (late, when it abounds with carbonie¢ 
acid, than in its caufhic ftate, when it is deprived of it. Se- 
condly, that the ufe of burning lime feems hence to be 
fimply to reduce it to an impalpable powder, almoft ap- 
proaching to fluidity, which mutt facilitate the application 
of the innumerable extremities of vegetable fibres to this in- 
calculable increafe of its furface ; which may thence acquire 
by their abforbent power, the carbonic acid from thefe mi- 
ute particles of lime, as falt as they can recover it by che- 
mical attra€tion from the air or water, or other inanimate 
fubltances in their vicinity. Thirdly, the hy peroxygena- 
tion of the perfpirable matter of the plants, which thence 
gives up oxygen gas in the funfhine, would induce us to be- 
lieve that a great part of the carbon which furnithes fo prin- 
cipal a part of vegetable nutriment, was received by their 
roots in the form of carhonic acid ; and that it becomes in 
part decompofed in their circulation, giving up its oxygen ; 
which thus abounds in the fecreted fluids of vegetables from 
this fource, as well as from decompofed water, as is gene- 
rally known. And laftly, there is another way by which 
carbon is received into the vegetable fyftem, which is by its 
exiftence in {ugar and in wiki am both of which are taken 
up undecompounded, as appears by their prefence in the 
vernal {ap-juice, which is obtained from the maple and the 
birch, which like the chyle of animals, is abforbed in its 
undecompounded {tate by the roots of plants.” This mat- 
ter mult of courfe be confidered as one of the principal con- 
ftituent parts of vegetables; and would feem to enter into, 
and accumulate in the conttitutions of plants in proportion 
to their fucceffive_ growth. Some plants, however, take 
more into their compolition than others, as from the refult 
of chemical analyfis, a quantity almoit equal to all their 
other component parts has been found in particular in- 
ftances, as in egaricus piperatus, clavaria aurea, agaricus, 
Iycoperdon teffellatum ; while in others, only a very {mall por- 
tion.” 

Cargon, in Geography, a cape on the N. coaft of Africa, 
in the Mediterranean, directly N. from Bougie. 

CARBONACEOUS Matter, in Agriculture, that kind of 
earthy matter, that partakes of the nature of carbon, or in 
which it abounds. It is found that. materials of this fort are 
highly ufeful in promoting the growth of plants and of 
courle may be ufed with advantage in the growth of different 
crops. 

CARBONADE, or Carsonapo, in Cookery, fieths 
fowl, or the like, feafoned and broiled on the coals. 

CARBONARA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the country of Bari; 2 miles S.S.E. of Bari. 

CARBONARIA, in Ancient Geography, one of the 
mouths of the Eridanus ia Italy, mentioned by Pliny: now 
Il Porto-di-Goro,. 

CARBONARIAN Fore/, was that part of the great 
forett of Ardennes, which lay between the Efcaut or Scheld, 
and the Meufe, 

CARBONARIUS, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of gadus, 
the coal-fth of the Britith zoology. See Gapvs. 

CARBONARO, Cape, a cape on the South coaft of the 
ifland of Sardinia.. N, lat. 39° 22’... E. long. 9° 47’. 

CARBONAT of Ammonia, Sal Volatile, or Salt of Hart- 
Jeorn, in Chemifiry. This well known falt is always prepared: 
for ule by decompofing muriat of ammonia by carbonate of 
lime, and is done in the following manner. Mix together 
two parts of dry chalk with one of muriat cf ammonia in 
powder, put them into a proper fubliming veffel, and apply 
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a gradual heat. A double decompofition takes place; the 
carbonic acid of the chalk uniting with the ammonia, and 
rifing to the top of the veffel, and the lime remaining behind 
in union with muriatic acid. By degrees the carbonat of 
ammonia, which rifes as a denfe white vapour, concretes on 
the top of the veffel in a hard femi-tranfparent cake. The 
muriat of lime that remains, was formerly applied to little 
nfe, but fince the difcovery of its wonderful powers, as a 
freezing "mixture when combined with {now, it may perhaps 
be made more valuable. The whole of the carbonat of am- 
monia is not obtained till after the veffel has been kept for 
fome time at a low red heat. 

The above is the a€tual way of preparing this falt, but 
the combination of the two ingredients may be made for 
experiments which gives a very beautiful appearance. Fill 
a jar about half full of carbonic acid gas ftanding over mer- 
cury, then throw up ammoniacal gas (obtained in the way 
mentioned under AMmonta), and at the moment of con- 
tact, a very denfe white cloud of carbonat of ammonia will 
fill the jar, a fudden and abundant abforption will take place, 
and if the gafes be pure and properly proportioned, the 
mercury will rap diy mfe, and fill the whole cavity, leaving 
only a pellicle of white faline matter attached to the fide of 
the glafs which is the folid ammoniacal carbonat. Some 
heat is alfo given out during this condenfation of the gates 
enough to be fenfible to the hand placed on the outfide of 

‘the jar. To make the mixture of the gafes fudden, the am- 
moniac fhould be added to the carbonic acid gas; for the 
former, being by much the lighteft, then traverfes the whole 
‘of the latter, and rifes with it ; but if this order is inverfed 
aud the carbonic acid added lalt, a white cloud is feen hover- 
ing over, and defining the point of contact of the two, and 
the abforption is more gradual. The fame condenfation 
may be fhewn over water, (though not with the accuracy of 
meafuring the refpe€ive quantities of the gafes) fimply by 
inclofing any veffel full of a mixture of lime and muriat of 
ammouia in an atmofphere of carbonic acid gas, the ammo- 
niacal gas given off by this mixture feizing on the carbonic 
acid the intlant it touches it. 

The common folid carbonat of ammonia, when frefh made, 
or kept iu a very clofe-itopped bottle, is a hard, tough, 
ftriated, white-femitranfparent mafs of no determinate form. 
Its {mell is extremely pungent, and, to moft perfons, agree- 
able, but when ttrongiy {nuifed up it is apt to excoriate the 
noftrils, Ics taite is falt, cool, and flimulating. It is very 
feluble in water, producing cold during the folution. At 55° 
water diflolves half its weight, and at 120° degrees its own 
weight ; but at this heat the alkali begins to volatilize pretty 
freely, fo that the faline contents of the hot folution are al- 
ways varying. - The falt, whether wet or dry, is remarkable 
for its volatility, the more in proportion to the heat, but 
even at a low temperature it is always loling weight whilft 
It retains its {cent. 

The cryitallization of carbonat of ammonia is very diffi- 
cult on account of its volatile nature, fo that the common 
way of making a hot faturated folution and eryftallizing by 
cooling will feldom anfwer. Bergman obtained tolerably 
regular cryftals by taking a faturate folution at a moderate 
temperature, faturating this with carbonic acid, and then 
expoling it to fevere cold, the eryftals appeared to be o¢tohe- 
drons with truncated angles. 

Carbonat of ammonia, on account of its rapid folubility, 
and the quantity of carbonic acid it contains, effervefces 
more violently with acids than moit of the other carbo- 
nats. ; 

A remarkable change takes place in this falt if expofed 
to the air. Let any quantity of the hardeft and the moft 


pungent carbonat of ammonia be bruifed to powder, fpread 
on a plate, and expofed to the air, and in a very fhort 
time the furface becomes crumbly, and of an opake white, 
and the whole atmofphere around will be ftrongly fcented 
with a pungent ammoniacal vapour arifing from the rapid 
volatilization of the falt. This lofs of weight is fo great, 
that in the courfe of ten or twelve hours no more than from 
forty to fixtyper cent of the cfiginal weight will remain, and 
the falt is then changed to a foft pulverulent meal-like fub- 
itance almoit without fcent or pungency to the talte. This 
fame change takes place fooner or later to the frefh falt, if 
kept in bottles carelefsly topped. 

Hence it appears probable that the recent or pungent car- 
bonat contains a quantity of ammonia in excefs, to which it 
owes its pungency and volatility, and the fcentlefs eflorefced 
falt probably confifts of carbonic acid and ammonia in mu- 
tual faturation, together with a quantity of water. 

This falt is foluble in alcohol, and thus an ammoniacal 
{pirit 1s made by diftilling the two together, often with 
various aromatic additions. See AMMoniA. 

Carnonat of Pota/h.—Common potafb.— Pearl-afo.—Salt 
of Lartar.—Vegetable fixed Alkali. The vegetable fixed 
aikali was fo named by the chemifts of the laft and for- 
mer ages becaufe it was procured in large quantities from 
vegetable fubftances, and was in no cafe fuppofed to be 
of mineral origin. From certain late analyfes, however, 
by Klaproth and other able chemilts, it has been difco- 
vered to enter as an cffential ingredient into the compo- 
fition of leucite, lepidolite, and a few other minerals, which 
are fufpected by none to be of vegetable origin. But though 
the exiftence of potafh in a mineral ftate has been thus de- 
monttrated, yet it is fo fmall in quantity and fo difficultly 
procurable, that all the vait fupplies of this fubftance which 
civilized life requires have as yet been entirely obtained 
from the combuttion of vegetables. 

If the woody or annual ftems of vegetables that have 
grown in foils unimpregnated with common falt, after being 
iufficiently dried, are fet fire to, the watery, the refinous, 
the oily, the acid, and carbonaceous portions are volatilized 
and diffipated in a ftate of more or lefs compleat decompofi- 
tion, and there remains behinda reddifh or whitith powder 
called a/bes ; confifting chiefly of the earthy and metallic in- 
gredients of the vegetable, together with a variable propor- 
tion of fubcarbonat of potafh. By lixiviation the alkaline 
part is diffolved out, and this felution, when boiled down to 
drynefs and melted, leaves behind a dark brown faline mais, 
confiiting of the carbonated potafh, coloured by a {mall por- 
tion of vegetable inflammable matter; and in this ftate it is 
known in the Englifh market by the name of pota/b. Calci- 
nation at a moderate red heat completely burns off the colour- 
ing particles, and the falt becomes of a fpongy texture, and 
has a beautiful bluifh white tinge, and is then called pear/a/d. 
Such is in general the procefs by which the vegetable fixed 
alkali is feparated from the fubitances with which it is com- 
bined by nature and prepared for ufe. We thall now proceed 
to defcribe more at large the diflerent methods of extracting 
this falt. 

The fimpleft and rudeft preparation of potafh is called 
afb-balls in England, and weed-afb in Ireland. It cannot 
be faid properly {peaking to be an article of commerce, 
although a confiderable quantity is annually made by the 
peafantry of both countries, and difpofed of among the 
neighbouring farmers and bleachers. The vegetable from 
which in England and Scotland this impure alkali is pro- 
duced, is the common fern or brakes (Pteris aguilina, Linn.) 
Many rough and heathy diftrifts ate entirely covered by this 
plant, which, when it has attained its full growth, cn 
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middle of July, is cut down, and after being half-dried in the 


open air is gathered into {mall heaps and kindled. ‘The 
combuttion proceeds flowly, being accompanied bya fmother+ 
ing {moke and little or no flume, till the whole is reduced to 
a reddifh-grey afh: this being carefully collected is {prinkled 
with a little water, and then moulded by hand into balls 
three or four inches in diameter, which, when they have ac- 
quired a certain folidiry by drying in the fan, ere ready for 
fale. In Ireland, thillles, docks, and weeds of all kinds 
are mixed with the fern, and the athes are difpofed of in their 
loofe pulverulent ftate without any further preparation. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Home, fern-afhes contain about 4 of their 
weight of falt, confitting principally of fulphat and fubcar- 
bonat of potafh: 1ooo parts of the plant cut in Augull and 
thoroughly dried afford 36.46 of afhes, from which are ob- 
tained by lixiviation 4.5 of falt. The common Irifh weed- 
alhes have been analyfed by Mr. Kirwan, and when de- 
prived of their water by a red heat, appear to contain one 
ae of falt for 3.5 of ath; of this the free alkaline portion, 
nowever, amounted only to 4', of the whole. 

The potafh of commerce, or dlack pota/b, as it is alfo 


sealed, is univerfally procnred from the combuftion of wood ; 
sand therefore its preparation can only be undertaken with 
fuccefs in thofe untleared countries where are vatt natural 


forelts, and where, from the badnefs of the roads, and imper- 
feQion of water communication, the value of timber is no 
The only 
dittricts of Europe in which any confiderable quantity of 
potafh is made, are the mountainous forelts of Germany, and 
the extenfive woodiand tras of Poland and Ruffia. , The 
Britifh market, however, is principally fupplied from the 
United States of North America, a country in which, from its 
rapid increafe of population, there is a conftant demand for 
cleared land for the purpofes of agriculture, and therefore, 
where timber is looked upon rather as an incumbrance than 
as contributing either to the beauty or value of the ground 
on which it ftands. 

The American method is to pile up the wood, as foon as 
it is fufficiently dry to burn, in large heaps, and reduce 
it as quickly as poffible to athes: thefe afhes are then put into 
a wooden ciltern with a plug at the bottom of one of the 
fides, and a quantity of water fufficient to make a ftrong 
lixivium is added ; after ftanding for an hour or two the plug 
is withdrawn, and the water. holding the potafh in foluti n, 
runs out, leaving the earthy part ftill impregnated with aikaii 
in the ciftern. This folution is then evaporated to drynels 
in iron pans and haltily fufed into compact reddith brown 
maffes of femi-cauftic potafh, mm which {tate it is fit for the 
market. 

In Germany, where the value of wood is greater, and 
where more intelligence and economy are practtifed in the 
preparation of potath, the general method of proceeding 
is the fame as that juit mentioned, but with fuch variations, 
as though feemingly of little confequence, materially aug- 
ment the produce of alkali. Care is taken to feleét fuch 
kinds of wood as are the richeft in potafh, the combuftion 
is flower, and of courfe the temperature lower, in confe- 


~ quence of which, but little is loit by volatilization ; the lix- 


iviations alfo of the afhes are judicioufly repeated till the 
whole of the alkali is extracted. 

The common Ruflian potafh is the impureft of all, con- 
taining nearly one half its weight of earth; and is thus 
prepared. AA large pit is dug, into which are thrown burn- 
ing brands and the {maller extremities of the branches, and 
when the whole is well kindled, the pit is filled up with 
logs and other large pieces, which at length, though very 
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flowly, are reduced toathes. The coarfer part of the athes 
is thea feparated, by fifting, from the finer; all the alkali 
that it containg is procured by lixiviation, and this liquor is 
mixed with the remainder of the afhes and wrought into a 
patte, A pile is then built of wood, the interftices of 
which are filled with this pafte, which being fet fire to, th 

whole is reduced to afhes, This procefs iv repeated fevers! 
times till the afhes begin to clot and become hard; the moft 
compact pieces, being then felected, are packed up for fule 
without any further preparation: the reft are lixiviated and 
boiled down to drynefs in the ufual manner. 

Potath is converted into a much purer alkaline falt, called 
pearlafb, by calcination: for this purpofe the potafh broken 
into moderately {mall pieces is {pread on the floor of a re- 
verberatory furnace, and being then kept red hot, but not 
melted, for an hour or two, flirring it occali mally with an 
iron rake, all the carbonaceous and colouring particles are 
burnt out, and there remains behind a dry, porous, and con- 
fiderably caufkic falt, extremely deliquefceut, and from its 
bluith white colour, called pearlafh. 

It has been thought of confequence, in an economical 
point of view to difcover the proportion of potath afforded 
by different vegetables, and many analyfes have been made for 
this purpofe. They are, however, for the moft part unfatif- 
factory, as they indicate oily the proportion of foluble faline 
ingredients without diftmguifhing the carbonated potaih from 
the fulphat and muriatof potafh with which it is always mixed. 
The moft remarkable and interefting refults will be found in 
the following table; part of which were afcertained by a 
committee cf the academy of fciences at Paris and the reit 
by the chemifts whofe names are fubjoined : 100 parts of 
each different fpecies bring previoufly thoroughly dried 
were burned by an open fire to afhes, which after being 
weighed, were accurately lixiviated till all their faline con- 
tents were extraGied. 


Salt from 
100 Parts. Afhes, Salt. 100 parts Authority. 
) of afhes. 
Fumitory = - 22.9 - 99. i436 Wiegleb 
Wormwood - O:74 7:3... Fad. ditto 
Common nettle 10.67 2.5 23.4 Pertuis 
Sow thiftle (Son- Gri ue 
chus arventis) al, Rae eee ay 
Fern . ie 0.62. 12.5 ditto 
Ditto - 3.64 0.42 11.6 Home 
Stalks of maize $.86, 1.95: to.9.. Acad. Sep. 
—funflower 5.72 2. 34.9 ditto 
Buckwheat. 3-3 Vauquelin 
Vine branches BA O55 456.2. Read, Sci 
Heath - 11.5  Wildenheim 
Foxglove (Digi- ae Leipfic Econ. 
talis purpurea) i é hee) Sa 
Celandine (Cheli- i dj 
donium majus i i Full foo rag 
Nightfhade (A- 
tropa belladon-¢ - - 27. ditte 
na) 
Boxwood” - 259 Ont Fast 
Sallow - 2.8 0.28 10,2 | 
Elm - 2.3 0.39 16.6 
Oak - eS a TM Orca. Scie 
Beech - O58... 0.82, 27.9 
A{fpen - 1.22) 0.07. 6.2 | 
Fir - 6.34 , 0.04 .13:2J 
Upon a curfory infpetion of this table it appears that 


the fucculent herbaceous plants afford a prodigioufly greater 
3U propore 
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proportion both of afhes and falt than the fhrubby and lig- 
neous ones: it is, however, to be obferved, that they were 
all reduced to a {tate of perfeét drynefs before being weighed, 
a circumitance which will in a confiderable degree account 
for the apparently greater quantity of falt contained in the 
fucculent vegetables ; for while the different kinds of wood 
will not lofe more than 4 or even 4 of their weight in 
drying, fumitory will probably lofe ,%; or even more. It 
is not likely, therefore, that it can ever be worth while to be 
at the expence of cultivating fumitory and wormwood, as 
fome fpeculators have propofed, for the fake of the alkali 
contained in their afhes. 

The varieties of pot and pearlafh, which are found in the 
markets, would no doubt on analyfis afford very different 
refults, efpecially with regard to the proportions of earthy 
matter, of water, and of carbonic acid; it is not therefore 
perhaps much to be regretted that we poflefs no very accu- 
rate analyfis of any of them. The only one on which any 
reliance can be placed, is of Dantzic pearlahh by Mr. 
Kirwan, in which are contained about 

60.3 potafh 

22.4 carbonic acid 
7.2 water 
8.7 fulphated potahh 
0.7 muriated ditto 
°.7 earth 


Ic0.0 


But if the analyfis of any particular fample is of little con- 
fequence, generally fpeaking, yet it is of confiderable im- 
portance both to the manufacturer and chemift to be in pof- 
{cffion of a compendious and accurate mode of afcertaining 
the contents of the various kinds of pot and pearlafh, in 
order to make advantageous purchafes of articles, in the in- 
trinfic worth of which there 1s fo much difference. Upon 
the whole perhaps the beft mode of proceeding on fuch oc- 
cafions is as follows. : 

1ft. Prepare a diluted fulphuric acid, by mixing the con- 
centrated acid, called oil of vitriol, with three times its bulk 
of diftilled water. Then teft it by taking 100 grains of the 
diluted acid, and adding muriat of barytes as long as any 
precipitate falls down. ‘The fulphat of barytes thus pre- 
pared, when wafhed with cold water and dried at a low red 
heat, contains 33.3 per cent. of fulphuric acid; hence the 
real acid in any quantity of the diluted acid is readily af- 
certained. 

2d. Pulverize 500 grains of the alkali under examination, 
and digeft it in warm diftilled or rain-water, adding frefh 
portions of this fluid as long as any thing is diflolved. Then 
put all the folutions together, and drop in the tefted fulphu- 
ric acid from a vial containing a known weight of the fame, 
till the flighteft poffible excefs of acid is indicated by a paper 
tinged with litmus. After this, heat the liquor to expel all 
the carbonic acid, and if the liquor changes the colour of 
turmeric paper, adda few more drops of fulphuric acid, till 
it ceafes to fhow an excefs of alkali. Now weigh the vial 
of fulphuric acid, and thus afcertain how much has been ex- 
pended in faturating the alkali, and for every Ico parts of 
real acid (as previoufly determined by muriat of barytes) 
thus employed, fet down 121.2 of pure potafh. The alkali 
being the part which gives value to the whole, this is all the 
examination which in ordinary cafes is required ; but if the 
analyfis is to. be carried further, 

3a. Take 500 grains more of the alkali, diffolve it in 
boiling water, and pour the filtered folution into a flafk ; 


then place the flafk and a vial containing about three ounces 
of pure and moderately ftrong nitric acid into the fame feale 
of an accurate balance, and equipoife them. Afterwards add 
the acid, drop by drop, to the alkali as Jong as any effervef- 
cence takes place, and the lofs of weight indicates the 
amount of carbonic acid. The folution will now probably 
cry ftallize ; a fufficient quantity of diftilled water is therefore 
to be added in order to diffolve the cryftals, and nitrat of 
barytes is to be dropped in as long as any precipitate takes 
place: 100 parts of the dried fulphat of barytes, thus pro- 
cured, indicate 73.6 of fulphated potafh. This being re- 
moved, add muriat of filver to the clear liquor till it ceafes 
to be decompofed : 100 parts of muriated filver thew 41.34 
of muriated potafh. Thus the faline contents are all afcer- 
tained ; viz. potafh, carbonic acid, fulphat, and muriat of 
potafh. The earthy part is fhown by the infoluble refidue. 

Having now treated of the impure fubcarbonats of potath, 
we fhall conclude this article by an account of the purer 
fubcarbonats, and the perfect carbonat of potath. 

The moft important of the purer fubcarbonats is fait of 
tartar ; which 1s prepared in the wine countries in large 
quantities, and is the kind generally ufed in medicine. The 
lees of wine and the tartar that is depofited on the fides of 
the cafks, are put into fmall bags about a foot long, and 
fubjected to a {trong preflure, in order to fqueeze out all 
the wine, which is difpofed of to the brandy diftillers ; the 
contents of the bags being carefully taken out without 
breaking form maffes like loaves, which are dried in the 
fun, and then piled up in a furnace with alternate {trata of 
charcoal. The fire being kindled and the draft properly 
regulated, the acid and inflammable matter of the tartar are 
burnt off. without fufing the alkaline part; when the pro- 
cefs therefore is finifhed, thefe loaves remain of nearly the 
fame fize as before, but very porous and perfeétly white. 
Being then broken into pieces they are diffolved: in hot 
water, and the clear lixivium being evaporated to drynefs 
and calcined to whitenefs, is ready for fale; 24 parts of 
tartar yield one of falt of tartar. 

A more expeditious but lefs economical way of procuring 
{alt of tartar, is to mix equal parts of crude tartar and nitre, 
and project the mixture into a red-hot crucible. A rapid 
deflagration takes place: the nitric acid and the combuftible 
parts of the tartar mutually decompofe each other, and 
there remains behind the alkaline bafe of each united with 
fome carbonic acid. This preparation is called white flux, 
nitre fixed by tartar, extemporaneous potafh. 

The perfectly faturated carbonat of potafh has not been 
known to chemifts longer than from the time of Bergman. 
It may be prepared in two ways; the firft, which was dif- 
covered by Berthollet, is as follows. Take equal parts of 
falt of tartar and carbonat of ammonia, difflolve the whole in 
warm water, pour it into a retort, and proceed to flow dif- 
tillation ; the potafh having a ftronger afhinity for carbonic 
acid than ammonia has, deprives this latter of its acid, and 
in confequence ammoniacal vapour is given out in great 
quantity : when this ceafes, the contents of the retort are 
to be poured into a convenient veffel, where by- refrigeration 
a copious depofition of cryttallized carbonat of potafh will 
take place. 

The other method, and that which is generally praétifed, 
is to put a folution of falt of tartar into an apparatus for 
impregnating water with carbonic acid, and then to throw 
in this acid till the alkali is quite faturated and refufes to 
take up any more. : 

The form of the cryftals of carbonat of potafh is that 
of a tetrahedral rhomboid with dihedral fummits. This falt 

requires 
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requires for its folution about four parts by weight of cold 
water, but no more than % of its weight of boiling water : 
a eonfiderable degree of cold is produced during its folution. 
Tt is hardly at all foluble in cold alcohol, and requires above 
goo parts of this fluid when boiling for its compleat 
folution. 

It has been analyfed by both Bergman and Pelletier; 
each of thefe chemilts agree in the proportion of alka, but 
they differ materially in their eftimation of the water and 
carbonic acid. 


Bergman. Pelletier. 
48 48 potafh 
20 43 carbonic acid 
32 Q water 
100 100 


The tafte of this falt is cool and frefh, with hardly any 
of the alkaline flavour ; on which account, and becaufe it is 
fully faturated with carbonic acid, it is greatly preferable 
to falt of tartar in the compofition of effervefcing drafts, 
and for other medical purpotes. It is neither efllorefcent 
nor deliquefcent in the air. It is decompofable with ab- 
{traction of the acid by barytes, lime, and flronuian, and 
with ab{traGtion of the alkali by all the mineral, and by molt 
of the vegetable acids . 

The ufes of potafh are innumerable. It is confumed in 
the greateft quantities by foap-boilers, bleachers, and glafs- 
makers. In the laboratory it is in conitant and indifpen- 
fable fervice. rae 

Carsonat of Soda. Kelp. Barilla. Natron. his falt 
is found to exilt both in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms 
of nature. When mineral, it is met with either diflolved 
in the water of certain hot fprings, as thofe of Carlfbad 
in Bohemia; or of certain lakes, as the natron -lakes 
of Egypt and Hungary ; or it occurs in the flate of a foffil- 
falt, as in the foffil natron of Tripoli, called trona. In the 
vegetable kingdom carbonat of foda has been found to exiit, 
ready formed, in the Salfola foda, and in all probability is 
contained in all thofe fucculent faline plants that grow in 
places impregnated with muriat of foda. In order to fupply 
the vaft demands for this alkaline falt, it is procured from 
both the fources above mentioned, by procefles which we 
fhall now relate, beginning with the mineral foda. 

There are two varieties of mineral foda, the ftriated and 
The ftriated has been hitherto procured only from 
Africa. It is found between Tripoli and Fezzan, forming 
a very thin ftratum juft below the furface of the foil. It 1s 
of a ftriated cryltalline texture, fomewhat refembling fibrous 
gypfum. It is collected to the annual amount of fome 
hundred tons, but fcarcely ever finds its way to the European 
markets. It is diftinguifhed from common carbonat of foda, 
by being fully faturated with carbonic acid, by containing 
only a {mall quantity of water of cryftallization, and by not 
eforefcing on expofure to the air. Its component parts, 
according to Klaproth, are 


compact. 


37- foda 
38. carbonic acid 
22.5 water 


2.5 fulphated foda 


_. 


100.0 

The compact mineral foda is procured in quantity only 
from Egypt and Hungary. The Egyptian natron lakes, 
jix in number, are fituated ina barren valley, about 30 miles 
weftward of the Delta. During three months in the year 


they are fupplied with water from copious fprings, but as 
they receive no water during the relt of the ycar, lome of the 
finaller and thallowelt ones are generally dried up during th 

fummer. The foil confilts of lime-ftone mixed with gypfum, 
and for the molt part covered over with fand. The falts 
contained in thefe lakes are muriat and carbonat of foda, of 
which the former 1s depofited for the molt part on the 
deepelt fide, while the latter is formed among the rufies 
that grow in the thallower places. ‘I'he natron 
be produced by the flow mutual A compofitron of the lime- 
{tone and common falt, affifted by the ruthes up the flems of 
which the natron rifes by the force of eflorefcence. When 
the rufhes thus encrufted are broken by the wind, the fuda on 
their furface affumes its proper quantity of water, and forms 
aconfufedly crytallized ttratum of the thicknefs of from one 
to twelve inches according as the weather and other circum: 
{tances are more or lefs favourable. The eflorefcences o. 
the fhore of the lakes and the detached cryitals that form at 
the water’s edge are mixed with a much f{maller quantity of 
falt than the larger maffes ; thefe latter however being more 
convenient to carry, and being procured with the leaft trouble, 
are conttantly preferred, and as no fubfequent purification 
is had recourfe to, the natron of Egypt is by no means fo 
valuable as it might eafily be made. Tt is chiefly exported to 
Greece and other parts of Turkey, alfo to Venice, France, 
and Britain. 

The chief natron lakes of Hungary are four in number, 
fituated between Dobritzin and Grofwaradin. Thefe, in 
the winter feafon, when full of water, are from one to two 
miles in circumference, but by the middle of April or the 
beginning of May they are generally dried up, except fome 
pits that have been funk by art below the general level. In 
a few days after the water has difappeared, the whole furface 
of the cavity becomes white with faline eflorefcences of 
natron mixed with fulphat of foda; thefe being removed, a 
freth incruftation is formed in three or four days, and con- 
tinues to be renewed with equal rapidity during the whole 
dry feafon of the year. A very heavy fhower is fufficient to 
fill the lakes, but in a day or two they are dry again, fo that 
no very material interruption is experienced till the latter end 
of Otober: by this time the water in the pits is fully fatu- 
rated with natron, a confiderable proportion of which cryftal- 
lizes during the firft frofts of winter, and thus terminates the 
harveft for the year; for after this the rains fet in, and the 
lakes continue full of water till the enfuing {pring. The 
Hungarian as well as the Egyptian natron feems to be 
brought into commerce without undergoing any preparation, 
as it appears in pulverulent maffes of a dirty grey colour. 
The Hungarian natron has been analyfed by Lampadius, 
and the Egyptian by Klaproth, with the following re- 
fults : 


appcaré to 


Egyptian. Hungarian. 
6 ae carbonat of foda. 
20.8 9.2 fulphat of foda 
5; 22.4 muriat of foda 
31.6 45. water 
9.2 earth 
‘100.0 100.0 


By far the greater part, however, of the foda that is em- 
ployed, is of vegetable origin, and, like pot-afh, is procured 
from the combuftion of plants. While the vegetables that 
grow in common foil yield pot-afh, thofe which fiourifh in 
falt water, or on the fea-fhore, or wherever the foil is 
ftrongly impregnated with falt, yield foda. OF vege- 
table foda there are two varieties, viz. darilla and kelp, the 

anu, 2 former 
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former being made from the plants of the genera Salfola, 
Salicornia, &c. that grow on the fea-fhore; the latter being 
the produce of fuci, and other marine plants. 

The beft barilla (properly bariglia) is made from the fal- 
fola oda, which is an obje& of fedulous and extenfive culti- 
vation to the Spaniards on the fhore of the Mediterranean, 
e{pecially in the vicinity of Alicant. It is fown in hight low 
foils, that are embanked on the fide next the fea, and fur- 
nifhed with flood-gates, by whitch the falt water may be 
occationally admitted. In autumn, when the feeds are ripe, 
the crop is cut down and dried; the feeds are rubbed out, 
and the reft of the plant is burnt in very fimple furnaces, 
the temperature of which is juft high enough to caufe the 
afhes to enter into a ftate of femi-fufion, and concrete into 
compact cellular mafles. The moft efteemed variety of this 
falt is called /weet barilla ; it is of a greyifh-blue colour, 
and is covered over with a faline efforefcence, when expofed 
for a time to the air; it is exceedingly hard, and when ap- 
plied to the tongue difcovers a fharp, pungent, alkaline 
flavour. 

Kelp is made of what is vulgarly cafled fea-weed, or fea- 
wrack (whence the French term /oude de vareck), that is, of 
fuch of the leafy fuci, principally the Serratus and Veficulofas, 
as grow on rocks in the fea, between the high and low water 
mark. The moft favourable fituation for thefe plants is a 


fheltered bay, full of calcareous rocks. The feafon for 
gathering the plants is from May to Auguft. On the 


Britih coafts they are ent witha f{cythe, as clofe to the rock 
as pofible, and then bound up into large bundles, which being 
faitened to one end of a long rope, the other extremity of it 
is tied to a boat, and thus the labour of two or three men is 
capable of towing feveral tons weight to the fhore. Thefe 
bundles, when landed, are to be opened, and their contents 
f{pread thinly on the fhore to dry, turning them from time to 
time, left they fhould ferment, by which both the quantity 
and quality of the kelp would be greatly deteriorated. The 
ware, when dry, fhould be ftacked fecure from rain for a few 
weeks, till it becomes covered with a white faline c¢filo- 
refcence, and then it is ready to be burnt. ‘The furnace em- 
ployed for this purpofe ufed to be, and in many parts {till is, 
nothing but a round pit, three or four feet deep, and feven 
or eight feet acrofs, lined with {tones ; the more fkilful kelp- 
burners, however, make ufe of a kiln of the following con- 
ftruGion, 

It is built of ftone, in the fhape of a long open coffer, be- 
iag 28 inches wide in the clear, about 24 feet high, and from 
§ to 18 feet long. The bottom of the kiln being covered 
with brefhwood or heath, a thin ftratum of the dried ware 
is fhaken lightly upon it, and fire is applied to the leeward 
fide of the kiln. It muft now be fupplied with frefh ware, 
thrown lightly on, whenever the combuttion reaches the fur- 
face: if che weather is perfeétly calm, no other precautions 
are required, than to take care that the fire is not ftifled, 
but if it blows ever fo little, the windward fide of the kiln muft 
be covered with fods, and even both fides, if the weather is at 
all boifterous. When all the ware has been thrown on that 
is intended to be ufed at one time, care muft be taken to 
cover every fpot where the fire reaches the furface, with a 
little of the charred or leait burnt part. After a time, that 
part of the mafs which is neareft to the fides is feen to foften 
or melt, and now begins the mot critical period of the whole 
procefs. Aniron bar, previoufly heated, is to be introduced 
among the foft matter, which by this means ts to be flowly 
ftirred up and incorporated, adding by degrees fome of the 
lefy burnt portions, and in this manner the whole is to be 
kneaded together till it becomes a pafty femi-fluid mafs. It 
a matter of confiderable dexterity fo to perform this pro- 


cefs as to be able to mix the duft and fragments of a preceds 
ing burning, without too much cooling the whole. If when 
this incorporation cf the materials is begun the mafs is too. 
hard and dry, by waiting a fhort time, it will be found to 
have acquired. the neceflary temper, but if it is dry and pul- 
verulent like afhes, it is expedient to have recourfe to a little 
common falt, which, a¢tiug as a Mux, will begin the fufion ; 
or if the heat is very languid, a little pulverized brimftone 
may be made ule of. When the kelp has been thus pre- 
pared, and is grown cold, it is broken ito large lumps and- 
is fit for fale. Well made kelp is of a bluith-grey colour, 
fometimes approaching to green ; it has more or lefs of a cel- 
lular texture, and contains pieces of charcoal inveloped in the- 
mafs ; when breathed on, it emits a faint fulphureous odour ; 
to the tafte it is cauftic and alkaline, mixed with the favour 
of common falt. It yields eafily to the knife, but poffefles a 
confiderable degree of toughnefs. If dry, it is ufually co- 
vered with a white faline ¢fllorefcence. The proportion of 
pure foda which it contains varies, according to Kirwan and 
Jamefon, from 1.25 to 5. per cent. 

Pure carbonated foda, from whatever fubftance, and by 
whatever means it is procared, is effentially the fame. Its 
ufual ftate is that of clear colourlefs cryftals, in the form of 
rhomboidal o&tohedrons, or oblique tetrahedral prifms. To 
the talte it is fweetifh, cooling, and fub-alkaline. It is folu- 
ble in 2} times its weight of water at 50°, and at a boiling 
heat diflolves in its own water of cryttallization. By ex- 
pofure to the air, it eflorefces, and is converted to a white 
mealy powder, with the lofs of the greateft part ofits water, 
and this powder, when kept for fome time at a low red 
heat, concretes into lumps, lofes a {mall portion of its car- 
bonic acid, and all its water, and is then called deficcated 
foda. ‘The component parts of cryitallized carbonat of foda 
have been varioufly eftimated, though the difference has not 
been very great. We ihall mention the proportions.as given 
by Bergman, and thofe adhered to by Mr. Kirwan. 

Berg. Kirw. 


22. 21.58 feda 

16. 14.42 carbonic acid 
Gz.” 6a.” Water 
100. £00.00 


Soda, however, is capable of combining with a larger pro= 
portion of carbonic acid by diffolving the cryitallized carbo- 
nat in water, and then throwing in carbonic acid gas. The 
cryftals that are now depofited will be found to contain a 
confiderably lefs quantity of water, and their fweetifh fub- 
alkaline flavour will be changed for a cooling faline one; fo 
that in this ftate it refembles the trona. It has not, how- 
ever, been analyfed with fuch accuracy as to enable us to 
flate the proportions of its ingredients, 

Carbonated foda is decompofed with abftraGion of its 
bafe by almoft all the other acids, and with abftraétion of its” 
acid by barytes, lime, ftrontian, and potath. 

The purpofes to. which carborated foda is applied are in 
general the fame as thofe for which carbonat of potath is 
ufed ; the circumtftances that induce the occafienal preference 
of one to the other will be mentioned in their proper 
places. . 

Carponat of Barytes. This compound is both found 
native, and may be procured artificially. For the mine- 
ralogical defcription of the native barytes, fee WITHERITE 3 
and for the way of procuring the artificial carbonat, 
BaryTes. 

The artificial carbonat appears, from the analyfes of 
Klaproth and Pelletier, to be compofed (when dried-and 


ignited, 


fee 


CARBONAT., 


ignited for a few minutes at a low red heat) of a2 parts of 
earbonic acid and 78 of barytes, 

The artificial is much more foluble than the natural car- 
bonat iv all the acids. The muriatic or nitrie acids, mode- 
rately diluted, diffolve it with great eafe and with much effer- 
vefeence. This carbenat is fcarcely foluble in water, but 
when in fine powder diffafed through water, and a flream of 
earbonic acid is fent through it, water then diffolves (accord. 
ing to Fourcroy) about fe of its weight; but the carbonat 
is not cryltallizable from the folution, the excefs of carbonic 
acid fying off by expofure to air or heat, and the carbonat 
then returning to its pulverulent flate. | 

Carsonar of Sirontian, This carbonat is found native 
(fee Srronrianire), and may alfo be readily made by 
artificial means (fee SrRoNTIAN), 

Carbonat of {trontian, gently dried and ignited, is compofed, 
according to Klaproth, of about 30 of carbonic acid, and 70 
of ttrontian. Nearly the fame obfervations belong to this 
carbonat as. to the carbonat of barytes, but the affinity of the 
earbouic acid is not fo ftrong, and it diffolves in acids fome- 
what more readily. 

Caxnonat of Lime. Under the article Limestone will 
be deferibed molt of the natural varieties of this very im- 
portant ¢clafs of minerals; and under Juimr the method of free- 
ing them from their carbonic acid, and of analyfis in general. 

"Lhe purett carbonat of lime is prepared by adding carbo- 
nated ammonia to a pure nitric or muriatic, or any other 
folution of lime. The precipitation is much affilted by a 
boiling heat, for this alkali contains fo much carbonic acid 
that a part of the lime would be re-diflolved in this acid un- 
lefs the excefs be driven off by heat. The white precipitate 
wafhed thoroughly, and heated ina low red heat for about 
ten minutes, is then very pure carbonai of lime, containing 
fearcely any watér, and no remaining alkali, and confilts 
fimply of about 45 parts of carbonic acid to 55 of lime. 

The carbonats of potath or foda will alfo have the fame 
effe& as the carbonat of ammonia, but it is much more diffi- 
cult to feparate entirely every atom of the alkali from the 
precipitate when the fixed alkalies are ufed than withthe 
volatile, as in the latter cafe the laft adhering portion is diffi- 
pated by the heat. In confequence, the carbonat of lime 
prepared by the ammoniacal carbonat has a dry, loofe, 
mcoherent feel, like powdered ttarch, which the other has 
not. 

Carbonat of lime is not in any fenfible degree foluble in 
pure water, but with an excefs of carbonic acid it diffolves 
without difficulty, and hence the lime of lime-water will be 
precipitated as a carbonat by a {mall quantity of water hold- 
ing carbonic acid, and will be re-diffolved by a larger por- 
tion of the fame, as. explained under the article CarBonic 
acid. 

The folutions of carbonat of lime in water, with excefs of 
-earbonic acid, change the red colour of Brafil wood to blue, 
as obferved by Bergman. But they alfo change litmus-blue 
to red, on account of the excefs of carbonic acid. ; 

From the experiments of many accurate analyits, compared 
by Kirwan, it appears, that carbonated lime with its own 
weight of carbonic acid is rendered thereby foluble in water, 
however {mall the quantity of fluid, but in proportion to the 
quantity of water lefs carbonic acid will fuffice. 

Carsonat of Magnefia. ‘This carbonat is not found na- 
tive, except largely mixed with fome kinds of limeftone, or 
in folution in fome mineral waters. 

The artificial carbonat (the common magnefia alba of the 
fhops) is prepared by decompofing fulphat of magnefia, or 
Eptfom falt, by carbonat of potafh. The following is the 
common procefs. Diflolve a pound of fulphat of magnefia 


in five pints of water, add to this a pound of good carbonat 
of potath, diffolved in a like quantity of water, avd boil them 
fora few minutes, A copious white precipitate ip produced 
immediately, which renders the whole mixture very thitk. 
Strain it, while hot, through linen, and wath the white mals 
left on the ftrainer repeatedly with boiling water poured on it, 
till*the clear filtered water drops through quite taltelefs. 
Then dry the precipitate over a fire, and a white taltelefs 
powder is left, which is the common maguefia, The drying 
of this precipitate is extremely tedious, for being of a very 
light fpongy nature, it holds a large quantity of water 
without dripping, and confequently the filter foon becomes 
ufelefs. In the large way the wet mafs is firft laid on large 
flabs of chalk, which fuck up much of the moifture very ex- 
peditioufly. 

Common carbonat of magnefia, in its pulverulent ftate, is 
exceffively light, and lies fo loofe that a {maller weight of it 
will filla botule of a given fize than almoft any other known 
powder. It conlilts of water, carbonic acid, and maynefia, 
in proportions fomewhat varying. ‘The quantities of each 
have been thus eftimated: by calcination in a full red heat 
for about half an hour, both the water and the carbonic acid 
are expelled, and the lofs amounts on an average to about 55 
percent. On the other hand, 100 parts of the fame carbonat 
lofe by folution in acids only 34 parts, which are carbonic 
acid, and hence the conftituents of 100 parts of the carbonat 
will be 34. of carbonic acid, 21 of water, and 45 of magnefia. 
The calcination of this carbonat is eafy, compared to that of 
lime, and in the procefs it fhrinks to a very fmall bulk, and 
becomes fomewhat harfh to the feel. When quite freed from 
water and carbonic acid, the pure magnefia that remains is 
the Macnesia uffa of the fhops, which fee. 

The quantity of alkali directed for the decompofition of the 
fulphat of magnefia is fomewhat more than neceflary for the 
purpofe, fo that the clear liquor that firlt comes off through 
the filter is a folution of fulphat of potath with carbonat of 
potath. 

Another form or fpecies of carbonat of magnefia is that 
in which the earth is fully faturated with carbonic acid, form- 
ing a cryftallizable falt.. It is very foluble in water, whereas 
the common pulverulent carbonat of magnefia is abfolutcly 
infoluble in pure water. 

The cryttallized fpecies is formed in two ways. It is 
produced by mixing the’ fame materials as the common car- 
bonat, but without applying heat. The excefs of carbonic 
acid, which the heat drives off, remains in this cafe united 
with a portion of ‘the magnefia, and if this mixture be left 
to fpontaneous evaporation, a quantity of {mall long four- 
fided prifmatic cryitals may be picked out of the cryitals of 
fulphat of potafh, which are the cryftallized carbonat of mag- 
nefia. But a neater and better way of preparing them is to 
pafs a ftream of carbonic acid through water rendered milky 
by the common magnetia, which will be feen gradually to be- 
come clear, owing to the folution of the earth in the carbonic 
acid and water, after which let the folution evaporate flowly 
inawarm room. Thecryttals willthen form readily, or even 
if the folution is pretty flrong, they will depofit by mere reit 
for a time. ' 

This falt confifts, according to Bergman, of about 25 of 
magnefia, 50 of carbonic acid, and 25 of water, when ana- 
lyfed as the former carbonat. It is foluble in 48 parts of 
cold water, but in much lefs when the water alfo has an exce/s 
of carbonic acid, and hence it is often found during the flow 
evaporation of many of the carbonated mineral waters. 

Carbonated magnefia, in any {tate, is decompofed by pot- 
ath, foda, barytes, lime, and ftrontian, and alfo by all the 
falts, with the bafis of thefe three earths. Ammonia and 

magnefia 
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magnefia feem to have nearly equal affinities for carbonic 
acid, fo that ether of the two will only partially decom- 
pofe the faturated carbonat of the other fubltance. Thus, 
if pure ammonia be added to the cryftallized magnefian 
carbonat, the precipitate is not pure magnefia, but the 
[ub-carbonat, or common magnefia; and on the other hand, 
the fame fub-carbonat is produced, if pure magnefia be 
added to carbonat of ammonia. In either cafe alfo a part 
of the ammonia unites with the magnefia and carbonic acid, 
(as Fourcroy has obferved) forming a triple falt, the ammo- 
niaco-magnefian carbonat. 

Carsonat of Alumine, Glycine, Zircon, &c. For the re- 
maining earthy carbonats, fee the refpeétive earths. 

Carsonats (Metallic). See the refpe&ive metals. 

Carsonat of Lime, in Agriculture, a term applied to lime 
in a {tate of combination with carbonic acid. This fort of 
union is frequently met with in nature, and extends to all 
the ftony fubftances which are diflinguifhed under the title 
calcarcous, fuch as lime-ftone, chalk, marble, &c. In burn- 
ing or converting thefe fub{tances into lime, they are de- 
prived of their carbonic acid or fixed air; but on cooling 
begin to abforb it again from the furrounding atmo([phere. 
Sce Lime. 

Lime, when in the ftate of a carbonat, is frequently 
termed effete lime, and may often be employed for the pur- 
pofes of agriculture with much greater benefit than in its 
caullic ftate, or that of quick-lime. 

CARBON-BLANC, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of Gironde, and chief place of a canton, in 
the difli@ of Bourdeaux. The place contains 1800, and the 
canton 16,933 inhabitants: the territory comprehends 243 
kiliometres, and 20 communes. 

CARBONE, a {mall river of Spain, which runs into the 
Guadalquiver, a little above Seville. ; 

CARBONELLI, Sterrano,in Biography,an Italian per- 
former on the violin, brought into England by the duke of 
Rutland, about the year 1720. He had been a {cholar of Co- 
relli, and was faid to play much in his manner. His hand was 
not brilliant, but he had a good tone, and knew mufic well ; 
as a book of 12 folos, which he dedicated to his patron, the 
duke of Rutland, teftified ; the fix firft had a double-itopped 
fugue in each, and the reft had pleafing melodies in correct 
and judicious counterpoint ; nor were they deftitute of in- 
vention, as far as his ideas and hand could carry him. We 
have feen the book, which would be now difficult to find. 
It is a folio. engraved on copper. 

In 1722, he had a benefit concert at Drury-lane theatre, 
of which the bill of fare is minutely given in the Daily 
Courant; (fee Hitt. Muf. iv. 645.) by which we may judge 
of the mulical dainties of the feafon. 

Carbonelli was a fteady and judicious leader, and, on his 
arrival in England, was placed at the head of the Opera 
orcheftra, where he continued to lead, till 1725, when he 
refigned, and was engaged by Mr. Fleetwood at Drury-lane, 
and there played concertos in the fecond mufics, and fre- 
quently folos between the aéts. But he refigned this flation 
when Handel began to perform oratorios, in which he con- 
tinued to lead as long as their great author furvived. Late 
in life, relinquifhing mufic as a profeffion, he entered into 
the wine trade, and eftablifhed a houfe, which ftill fubfifts. 
He was a man of worth and probity, and honoured with 
general efteem for his private virtues as well as his profef- 
fional talents. While he led the band at Drury-lane, fir 
Richard Steel, in his comedy of The Confcious Lovers, in- 
troduced him to play a folo for the amufement of Indiana, 
taking occafion in the dialogue, a his departure, to make 
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Bevil jun. pay him and men of taleuts many complim ents 
He died in 1772. , 

CARBONI, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Bafilicata; 16 miles S.W. of Turfi. 

CARBONIC ACID, Carsnonic Acip Gas, or Fixed 
Acid.— Aerial acid.—Mephitic acid. Kohlenfaure, Germ. 
—Acide carbonique, Fr. in Chemifiry. 

Carbonic acid, in its uncombined ttate, is only known to us 
asa gas, and it is the firft gas in which acid properties were 
clearly difcovered. It is known to be fo by reddening certain 
vegetable blues, by neutralizing alkalies and alkaline earths, 
and by being formed by the union of a combuttible bafe. 

The fources of this acid are immenfe, and widely diffufed. 
The chief are the following. 

1. The atmofphere always contains a fmall portion, 
which varies in the immediate vicinity of places where the 
proceffes of refpiration and combuttion are going on, though 
fomewhat lefs than might be expeéted. The general 
average is eftimated at about one hundredth part. It isreadily 
extracted from a confined portion of tle atmofphere by the 
contaét of lime or the cauttic alkalies. 

2. Almotft every natural {pring, as it rifes from the earth, 
contains a portion of this air ; and fome waters hold fo large 
a portion as to give them, when expofed to the air, a very 
brifk, frothy appearance, and a very fenfible taite and 
decidedly acid properties The celebrated fprings of 
Spa, Pyrmont, aud Seltzer, are of this kind, and the moft 
highly. cargonated water of them contains about its own 
bulk cf the gas. 

3. Every procefs in which coal, wood, or any other car- 
bonaceous fubftance 1s burnt, is one which generates this 
acid gas. ‘lhe fame may be faid of the procefs of refpira- 
tion. 

4. The vegetation of plants under fome circumftances 
generates carbonic acid. 

5. The fpontaneous decompofition of vegetable and 
animal matter produces this gas in abundance ; hence fer- 
mentation and putrefaction are carbonating proceffes. 

6. But the largeft ftore of carbonic acid that exits is that 
enormous quantity which is folidified in all the immenfe beds 
of lime-{tone, chalk, and calcareous ttones with which every 
part of the globe abounds. Many of thefe contain 40 per 
cent. or even more of their weight of this acid. 

Carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, has the following proper- 
ties. It is permanently gafeous at any temperature or 
preffure. It is fatal to animal life, any living creature im- 
merfed in it perifhing as foon as it would by total interrup- 
tion of refpiration. Hence the fmall, warm-blooded ani- 
mals die in it almoft immediately ; dogs, and animals of 
bulk, fpeedily become fenfelefs in it, but recover, if removed 
in a fhort time; frogs, and cold-blooded animals, live in it 
for a confiderable time, owing to their power of fubfifting 
for a time without external refpiration ; but when this is paft 
they perifh as the warm-blooded animals. This air is equally 
incapable of maintaining combuftion, fo that a candle let 
down into a jar of it is extinguifhed as foon as it enters the 
gas as effectually as if dipped into water. Even the ad- 
mixture of fo {mall a proportion as one-ninth of carbonic 
acid gas renders common air unable to maintain combuttion, 
according to Mr. Cavendifh’s experiments. It is the heavieft 
of all the known gaffes, except the fulphureous. Hence, as 
foon as generated, it falls through the atmofphere to the 
loweit places, unlefs mingled with it by agitation or long 
ftanding. Thus, if a jar of fixed air is inverted from fome 
little height over a burning taper, enough of it falls unmixed 
upon the taper to extinguifh it. ‘Che weight of this gas is, 
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in all cireumftances of preffure and temperature, to that of 
common air very nearly as three to two; hence its {pecific 

ravity will be about .o9 1806, and the weight of a cubic 
inch at 60° therm, and 29.5 inch bar, will be about .456 of 
a grain. ; 

This gas alfo combines readily with water and many 
other fubftances, as will be prefently mentioned. Its com- 
binations with the alkalies, earths, and metals, are called 
carbonats. 

Carbonic acid gas is procured, for experiment, generally 
from lime-{tone, chalk, marble, or any carbonat of lime, 
either by heat or by the action of an acid, almolt any of 
which will diflodge the carbonic from its bafes, and caufe it 
to aflume a gafeous form. The mild alkalies may alfo be ufed 
for this purpofe. The aétion of acids always produces an 
effervefcence, or frothing at the furfaces of contact, owing 
to the rapidity with which the carbonic acid takes the form 
of a gas ; and hence all {tones that effervefce with acids may 
be prefumed (with but few exceptions), to confilt chiefly 
of carbonat of lime. ‘To obtain carbonic acid gas in quan- 
‘tity and in a regular, uniform f{tream, put a number of {mall 
lumps of marble or calcareous fpar in any proper veflel, 
pour on them fulphuric or rather muriatic acid diluted, and 
receive the gas as it is generated. If it is collected over 
water, fome will be loft at firit, owing to the abforption of 
a portion by the water itfelf. Or elfe, put fome dry chalk 
or marble, or efpecially carbonat of magnefia, in an earthen 
retort and heat it to rednefs. The carbonic acid gas then 
comes off in abundance. When decompofed by acids, a grain 
of marble will yicld nearly a cubic inch of gas. 

As all mixtures under the vinous fermentation, give out 
an abundance of this gas, this affords a ready way for pro- 
curing it, and fubitances under experinient may be immerfed 
in an atmofphere of the gas by being fimply fufpended over 
the fermenting vats of brewhoufes. 

Carbonic acid gas is readily abforbed by water; and thusthe 
natural carbonated waters may be eafily imitated. This fluid 
has a pungent, agreeable, brifk tafte, and bubbles vigoroufly, 
when expofed to air, the more in proportion to the tempe- 
rature. This abforption is fhewn in a very eafy manner, 
fimply by filling a phial with water, then difplacing about 
half its contents, by throwing up the gas, and then prefling 
the finger clofe againft the mouth, fhaking the half-full bot- 
tle violently. It will then abforb fo much of the gas as to 
make nearly a vacuum within, which will be felt by a ftrong 
external preflure of the atmofphere on the finger that fhuts 
the communication. This abforption is alfo equally pro- 
moted by fubje¢ting the gas to ftrong preffure, when in 
contact with the water that is to abforb it; and it 1s by the 
united aGtion of preffure and agitation that the manufacture 
of the carbonated medicinal waters ({uch as-the artificial 
Seltzer, and the like), is carried to fuch great perfetion. 

Water, at about 50° temperature, will abforb, by mere 
agitation, nearly its own bulk of carbonic acid gas; but 
by the combined action of preffure and agitation, three times 
as much may be thrown in. 

Mr. Wiiliam Henry, in his valuable experiments on the 
abforption of gaffes by water, (Phil. Tran{, for 1803,) has 
fhewn that the quantity of gas abforbed is (ceteris paribus), 
regulated by the purity of the gas; for, even if the gas itfelf 
is obtained unmixed with any other, fome addition of atmo- 
fpherical air muft take place from the veffels in which the 
experiment is made, and alfo from the water, which cannot 
be abfolutely purged of common air by boiling or any other 
method. Hence Mr. Henry found, that if 20 meafures of 
nearly pure carbonic acid gas were agitated with 10 meafures | 
of water, full 10 meafures of the gas would be abforbed; 


but if 20 of the ras, mixed with 10 of common atr, were 
agitated with the fame quantity of water, only fix mealures 


could be taken np. Water alfo parts with a great propor 
tion of its carbonic acid by mere expofure to air, which +s 
independent of the circumftance of removing the mechanical 


preflure of corks, &c.; for Dr. Brownrigg found that tl 
gas would not efcape from Seltzer water, when in a clofe 
bottle, though a loofe empty bladder fupplied the place o! 
a cork, and in which, therefore, the gas had ample room to 
expand itfelf; but a free communication with the air was 
neceflary for this cfcape. The abforption of the gas 16 
inverfely as the temperature of the water; cold water ab- 
forbing much more than warm. The diminution of ab- 
forption, on raifing the heat, Mr. Henry eftimates at about 
yath of the whole for every ten degrees above 55°. With 
regard to the effect of preflure, it appears that water, in all 
cafes, takes up as great a bulk of condenfed as of expanded 
gas, under fimilar circumftances of temperature. 

Therefore, as the bulk of all acriform bodies is inverfely as 
the preffure to which they are expofed, the quantity ab- 
forbed is dire@tly as the preflure ; that is, for example, if a 
preflure of 30 inches of mercury will caufe a certain bulk of 
carbonic acid to be abforbed, a preffure of 60 inches will 
caufe a double abforption. 

The fpecific gravity of water, holding its own bulk of 
carbonic acid, is about 1.0015. This gas is readily and 
almott totally again expelled by heat ; hence, in the analyfis 
of mineral waters, the firft ftep to be in general purfued is 
the expulfion of the gaffes which it may contain, by boiling 
for about ten or fifteen minutes. 

Carbonated water fhews its acid properties by changing 
the colour of litmus from blue to red. This it will do, ac- 
cording to Bergman, when the water contains as much as 
zsth of its bulk of the gas. It is very conveniently fhewn, 
in the way mentioned by Kirwan, that is, by adding, ina 
thin glafs tube, or jar, about equal quantities of the car- 
bonated water, and of litmus infufion diluted, fo that the 
blue is juft diftinguifhable. The colour then becomes of a 
very dilute red, and is better remarked when compared with 
a fimilar glafs tube full of the fame dilute litmus liquor and 
plain water. To fhew that it is the carbonic and no other 
acid that produces this change, let fome of the carbonated 
water be boiled flrengly for a few minutes, and then it will 
leave the blue unaltered. 

But lime-water is a much more delicate teft for carbonic 
acid, either gafeous or liquid.. When a gas is to be tried, 
nothing more is required than to fhake it with lime-water, 
or with barytic or ftrontian water, and the immediate mild- 
nefs of the water wiil indicate the prefence of carbonic acid 
gas in almoft every cafe. 

But with liquid carbonated water, it- fhould be remem-- 
bered, that though the firft portion of carbonic acid will 
precipitate the lime from its folution in the form of white 
carbonat of lime or.chalk, a greater portion of the acid will 
re-diffolve the carbonat of lime. So that if a highly carbo- 
nated water and lime-water be mixed together at repeated 
portions, the mixture will firft become turbid by the fepa- 
ration of the carbonat of lime ; then an additional quantity: 
of carbonated water will make it again clear by re-diffolving 
the carbonat ; after which another portion of lime-water will 
again make it turbid, and frefh carbonated water again clear, 
and fo on, in proportion to the mutual faturation and fu- 
perfaturation of the two ingredients. Therefore, as no error 
can arife from an excefs of lime-water, the latter, to fhew, 
in all cafes, the prefence of carbonic acid, fhould be in equal 
quantity with the carbonated water. According to Berg- 
man’s valuable refearches on carbonic (called by him aerial) 

acid, 
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acid, lime-water will dete& by its cloudinefs as little as one 
cubic inch of the gas in 7000 grains of water, that is, where 
the weight of the gas is only yz$>55th of the whole. 

This gas is allo readily and totally abforbed from any 
gafeous mixture by flight agitation with a folution of cauftic 
or nearly cauftic alkali. A much fmaller quantity of alka- 
line folution will fuflice than of lime-water, as the former 
may be made much more concentrated. This is often con- 
ventent ; but it is not fo palpable a teft, as no cloudinefs or 
change of appearance in the alkaline folution enfues. 

Carbonic acid, according to the modern fyflem of nomen- 
clature, fignifies an acid whofe bafis is carbon; and hence 
that it is produced by the combuftion or oxygenation of 
carbon or pure charcoal. It required the united efforts of 
many of ibe moft eminent chemilts to elucidate the nature 
of this important acid, and to fhew that the very fame fub- 
{tance which exifted as a large component part of all calca- 
reous {tones, and was given off abundantly by many of the 
natural mineral waters, was alfo the fole produ of the com- 
buftion of charcoal, and all carbonaceous matters. The 
full difcovery and proof of this fa&’are due to Lavoifier, who 
madz the elementary experiment of burning a given weight 
of charcoal in oxygen gas of known purity, (no other {ub- 
itance being introduced than a very minute portion of phof- 
phorus to begin the combuttion,) and found the produét of 
the combuttion to be this acid gas, the weight of which, 
when removed by cauftic alkali, correfponded very exaétly 
with the lofs of charcoal and oxygen. Very little aétual 
diminution of bulk takes place at firft in this combuftion, 
fince the produ& is itfelf a gas, and not -a liquid, as 
happens after the combutftion of fulphur, phofphorus, &c. 
and therefore it is not till cauftie alkali or lime-water is in- 
troduced that the produétion of the carbonic acid, and con- 
fequent lofs of oxygen, are made apparent. From this ele. 
mentary experiment, Lavoifier infers, that carbonic acid is 
compofed of about 25, by weight, cf charcoal, and 72 of 
exygen, and the refults of fubfequent inquiries nearly, if 
not abfolutely, confirm the accuracy of this ftatement. 

Carbonic acid is at its higheit itate of oxygenation, and is 
the only {tate in which it has acid properties. United with 
lefs oxygen it forms the carbonous oxyd as noticed in the 
lalt artiele, in which, alfo, the partial difoxygenation of car- 
ponie acid and confequent production of the carbonous oxyd 
are defcribed. 

Carbonic acid has been completely difoxygenated (that is, re- 
duced to black pulverulent charcoal) by oaly one fubftance, 
namely, by phofphorus. ‘This difcovery was made by Mr. 
Tennant, and was followed by other valuable experiments 
by Dr. Pearion. (Phil. Tranf. for 1791-2.) 

From the well known fa@Q that phofphorus cannot be 
made by diftilling phofphat of lime and charcoal, the latter 
not having the power of decompofing this acid when united 
with lime, Mr. T. inferred thet the united a€tions of phof- 
phorus and lime might be fufficient to decompofe carbonic 
acid hy a ftronger affinity with its oxygen. He accordingly 
put fome phofphorus into a coated glafs tube clofed at one 
‘end, and overthe phofphorus fome powdered marble. The 
open end of the tube was then ailo clofed, except a very 
{mail aperture, to prevent the free accefs of the external air, 
and the tube was then heated red hot for a few minutes. 
When cold and broken it was found to contain a black pow- 
der confifting of true charcoal mixed with both phofphat 
and phofphuret of lime, together with fome undecompofed 
marble. In this experiment the only fource of the black 
carbonaceous powder can be the carbonic acid of the marble, 
which appears to have been decompofed by complicated af- 
finities, namely by that of part of the phofphorus for the 


oxygen of the carbonic acid, of the reft of the phofphorus 
for the lime forming the phofphburet of lime, ard alfo by the 
phofphoric acid (as foon as formed) for another portion of the 
lime forming the phofphat of lime. Or, in other words, the 
carbonat of lime muft undergo two difuniting proceffes 
before the charcoal can be produced, namely, the carbonic 
acid mutt be feparated from the lime*to which it has a cer- 
tain affinity, and alfo the oxygen of the carbonic acid mut 
be feparated from the carbon which is its bafe. The lime 
iv detached from its union with the carbonic acid by the 
united affinities of part of the phofphorus for lime, and alfo 
of the phofphoric acid, when formed, forthelime. On the 
other hand, the carbonic acid is decompofed by the dire& 
affinity of phofphorus for oxygen, which is great, but how- 
ever of itfelf lefs than that of carbon for oxygen, finte, in 
the common diftillation of phofphorus, it is produced by 
decompofing phofphoric acid with charcoal. "Therefore 
the decompofition of carbonic acid here preduced is the 
refult of combined affinities, and could only be effeéted in 
this manner. 

Dr. Pearfon decompofed carbonic acid by a fimilar pro-~ 
cefs, but with phofphorus and carbonat -of foda inflead of 
carbonat of lime. ‘Sufficient quantity of the black powder 
was procured in both cafes to prove that it was genuine 
charcoal, and yielded carbonic acid again on combuftion 
with nitre. 

Many liquids abforb carbonic acid with apparently as 
much eafe as water, fuch-as alcohol, oil, &e. but fuch 
mixtures feem to produce no remarkable chemical change. 

The affinity of carbonic acid with the alkalies, earths, and 
metals, is fo weak that it may be difplaced by every other 
acid, the boracic excepted. This weaknefs of affinity is 
doubtlefs much owing to the tendency which it has to af- 
fume a gafeous form as foon as difengaged. 

The order of the affinities of this acid in the liquid way 
for the alkalies and earths is barytes, trontian, lime, potafh, 
foda, magnefia, and ammonia. With regard to the two 
latter indeed, the force of affinity is fo nearly balanced that 
each fubftance will partially decompofe the carbonat of the 
other according to the temperature. ‘Thus at a higher heat the 
ammonia, from its increafed tendency to volatilization, lofes 
much of its force of affinity with folid or liquid bafes, and 
then its carbonat 1s decompofed by magnefia, which no heat 
can volatilize ; but in a low temperature the affinity of the 
ammonia prevails and it decompofes the magnefian carbonat, 
theugh very imperfedtly. 

As the carbonic acid quits every fubftance in a high heat 
its relative affinities in the dry way cannot be afcertained. 

Carsonic acid, in dgriculture, an acid that abounds in 
nature, and is moftly found in the form of an aeriform fluid, 
orgas. See Carzonic acini. 

The author of the “ Philofophy of Gardening” remarks, 
“that when vegetable fubftances are decompofed by fermen- 
tation, there is a quick union of oxygen and carbon; and 
this carbonic acid gas, called formerly fixed air, rifes up in 
vapour, and flies away. But where this procefs goes on more 
flowly, as in a dunghill lately turned over, or in black garden 
mould lately turned over and thus expofed to the air; much 
of which remains in the cells, or cavities of the hot-bed, or 
border, this carbonic acid is flowly produced, and is abforbed 
by vegetable roots, he fuppofes, in its fluid ftate, or diffolved 
in water before it acquires fo much heat as to rife in the at- 
mofphere in the form of gas.’”? ‘This carbonic gas, in its 
fluid ftate, or diffolved in water, not in its aerial or gafeous 
ftate, is, he conceives, the principal food of plants; becaufe 
their folid fibres confit principally of carbon, and their fluids 
of water, as is evident from their analyfis. 

Carzonic 
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Carnonte earth, or foil, that fort of earth, or foil, in 
which there is a confiderable portion of decayed vegetable 
matter. Bog y and other wet kinds of lands, where any 
coarfe vegetable productions have been fuffered annually to 
become putrid, are moltly of this kind ; and likewife tach 
grounds as have been much enriched by manures, fuch as 
thofe of old yardens, ‘lhe furface tlratum of lands in ge- 
neral partakes of this nature. See Cannon 

CARBONNE, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Upper Garonne, and chief place of a 

anton, in the diltrict of Muret ; 7 leagues S. of Vouloute. 
The place contains 1825, and the canton 8676 inhabitants ; 
the territory comprehends 2024 kiliometres, and 13 com- 
munes, 

CARBU, a town of Italy, in the ftate of Genoa, feven 
miles W.N.W. of Finale. 

CARBOLA, or Carsuo, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Spain, in the department of Corduba, according to Pliny. 

CARBUNCLE, in //eraldry, a charge, or bearing, con- 
filling of eight redui, or pokes; four whereof make a com- 
mon crofs, and the other four a faltier. Some call thefe 
radii dations, or flaves ; becaule round, and enriched with 
buttons, or pearled, like pilgrims’ flaves ; and frequently 
tipped, or terminated with fleurs-de-lys. Others blazon 
them, royal {ceptres placed, in faltier, pale and feffe. 

Carspuncce, in Mineralogy. Seé Sptnevc. ‘ 

Carsuncre, Carbunculus, alfo denotes a fort of fandy 
matter found in Hetruria, formed of a hard earth of the 
fame name, concocted in the vifcera of the mountains, by 
the heat of the fubterranean vapours. 

Pliny and Varro fpcak of the carbunculus, as a peculiar 
kind ot hot, dry, lean foil. 

CarwBuncre, in Surgery, a roundifh, hard, livid, and 
painful tumour, quickly tending to mortification, and (when 
it is maliguant) connected with extreme debility of the con- 
flitution. See Anrerax. When this complaint is fymp- 
tomatic of the plague, a peftilential bubo ufually attends it. 
See Peacur. The carbuncle is feated deeply, m parts 
provided with cellular membrane; and theretore does not 
foon difcover its whole dimenfions, nor the ill digeited mat- 
ter it contains. As this tumour is commonly a fymptom of 
depraved health, our chief attention fhould be directed to 
the re-eftablifhment of the patient’s ttrength, rather than to 
the local treatment of the carbuncle. See the dire€tions 
given under the article Gancrene, which will generally ap- 
ply to the cafe in quettion. 

Bleeding, purging, and other antiphlogiftic means can 
very feldom be admiifible in the treatment of carbuncles ; 
but, on’ the contrary, we fhould fupport the patient’s 
itrength by powerful tonics, fermented liquors, country air, 
and anti-putrefcent vegetables; while the tumour itfelf may 
be poulticed, and fomented with anodyne decoétions, till it 
be fit to be opened by the lancet. 

CARBUNCULATION, the blafting, or fcorching of 
the new-{prouted buds of trees, or plants, éither by exceffive 
heat, or exceffive cold. ; 

It happens chiefly in the fpring and autumnal feafons, 
when vegetables being covered with dewy vapours, a fudden 
cold comes on them, which congealing thofe vapours, the 
nutritious juice of the plant is coagulated, and the texture of 
its fibres deitroyed. 

CARBUNCULUS, in Ornithology, efcarboucle, and 
carbuncle humming-bird. See Trocuitus CarBuncuLus. 

CARBURET, in Chemifiry, is a combination of char- 
coal with any other fubftance. ‘hus, carburetted hyarogen 
is hydrogen holding carbon in folution. The only other 
earburets hitherto certainly known are, carburctied /ulphury 
carburetted iron, avd carburetted copper. 
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CARCA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, placed 
by Ptolemy in the interior of the country, inhabited by 
the Bathicani. : 

CARCAJOU, in Zoology, the name of an animal of the 
badyer kind, {aid to be fir't deferibed by M. Saraflin in Hif 
Acad. Soc. 1713: he {peaks of it as a imall quadruped, but 
very ftrong and furious. his is the carcajou of Buffon, 
American badger of Pennant, and vasus Labradorius of Lin- 
nzus and Schreber, being found chiefly in the Labradore 
country, North America. 

CARCAMOUSSE, in Military Language, a ram, a large 
wooden machine, having one end fortified and covered with 
iron, which the ancients made ufe of at fieyes for battering 
walls. Itis alfothe name of a large machine of wood, ufed at 
prefent for driving piles into the ground. Under Charles 
the Simple, this name of carcamoufle was given to the ram. 

CARCANO, Joun Bavrist, in Biography, born at 
Milan in 1538, was a favoured difciple, and inmate of Fal- 
lopius, and profited fo well by his inftructions, as to be 
thought worthy of being coadjutor to that great anatomilt, 
when he was only three or four and twenty years of age. 
On the death of Fallopius in 1563, Carcano was invited te 
Pavia, where he leétured with great applaufe. In the courfe 
of his diffections, he difcovered feveral errors in the deferip- 
tion of the heart and other parts of the body in the works 
of the old anatomitls, which neither Vefalius nor Fallopias 
had dete&ed. His works are, “ Libri duo Anatomici; in 
altero de cordis vaforum in fcetu unione pertraétatur, in 
altero de mufculispalpebrarum atque oculorum motibus 
defervientibus accurate differitur,’? ‘Ticini, 1574, 8vo. In 
the firlt there are accurate defcriptions of the foramen ovale, 
fo called fince from his account of it, and of the duétus ar- 
teriofus, which had been omitted, er erroneoufly defcribed 
by Vetalius and Fallopius. In the fecond he defcribes the 
mufcles of the eyes and eye-lids, and the punéta lacrymalia, 
correcting here alfo fome errors into which his mafter and 
former anatomilts had fallen. ‘ De Vulneribus Capitis,” 
Mediol. 1584, 4to. In this work the author has colle&- 
ed all that was worthy notice on the fubje¢t in earlier 
writers, and added much from his own prattice.  Exen- 
teratio Cadaveris illuft. Cardinalis Borromzi,” 1584, 4to. 
Douglas Bibliog. Haller Bib. Anat. et Chirurg. 

Carcano, Acuitxes, born at Milan in 1556, received 
the rudiments of his education under his father, an eminent 
furgeon in that city. He was afterwards admitted of the 
univerfity, and having taken his degree of doétor in medi- 
cine, went to Pavia, where he was engaged in teaching the 
practice of medicine. He died at Milan in 1588. His only 
work is an edition of the aphonfms of Hippocrates, digefted 
under proper heads, with pra¢tical obfervations, printed 
1581, Svo. Ticini. Haller Bib. Med. 

CARCANOSSI, in Geography, a province of Madagaf- 
car to the fouth of the river Metanengha. 

CARCANTIA, in Ancient Geography, a place of Italy 
in Infubria, on the route of the Gauls in their paflage over 
the Cottian Alps. Anton. Itin. 

CARCAPULI, in Botany, Bavh. hift. 1. p. 137. Rai. 
hit. 1661. Cambogia gutta. See Gamsoce and Garcinia. 

CARCAR, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Arragon, 
on the Ega; 4 leagues from Calahorra. 


CARCARA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Mont- 


-ferrat, on the river Bormia; 12 miles E. of Ceva. 


CARCARAN, or Carcaravat, a river of South 
America, in Paraguay, which diicharges itfelf into La 
Plata. : 
CARCARIAS Cants, in -Zchthyology, a {ynonymous 
name of one or two different {pecies ot the fhark tribe among 
old writers ; fometimes applied to squanus galeus. 
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CARCARIOLA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the province of Abruzzo Citra; 22 miles W. of Aquila. 

CARCASKE, the corpfe, or body of a dead animal. The 
carcafe of a fowl, capon, partridge, leveret, rabbet, &c. is 
what remains thereof, after the four members, or limbs, viz. 
the legs and wings, have been cut off. 

Carcaseé, in Archite@ure, isthe fhell or ribs of a houfe ; 

containing the partitions, floors, rafters, &c. made by the car- 
penter, &c. The carcafe is otherwife called the Frame 
ING. ;, 
CARCASO, in Ancient Geography, now Carca one, a 
town of Gallia Narbonnenfis, belonging to the Volici Tec- 
tofai, according to Piiny. Cefar, in the third book of his 
“« Bell, Gall.” fays, that this town furnifhed him with troops 
at the time of his war ia Gaul. 

CARCASS, in French Carcasse, in War, is fometimes 
a hollow cafe formed of ribs of iron, and covered over with 
pitched cloth, &c. about the fize of a fhell ; and fometimes 
1s entirely of iron, like a fheil with two, three, or four holes 
in it for the fire to blaze through. Carcaflcs are filled with 
various matters and combuftibles for the purpofe of fetting 

re to houfes when thrown out of mortars. They were for- 
merly of an oval form, made of iron bars, and filled with a 
compoiition of mealed powder, faltpetre, fulphur, broken 
glafs, horn-fhavings, pitch, turpentine, tallow, and linfeed 
oil, covered with a pitched cloth. They were primed with 
mealed powder and quick match. The flights, however, of 
the oblong ones were fo erroneous and uncertain, that they 
have been totally laid afide; and none but the round ones 
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are ufed at prefent. The following is nearly the manner of 
preparing them. - 

Boil 12 or 15 |b. of pitch ina glazed earthen pot, or vef- 
fel; mix with that 3 lb. of tallow, 30 lb. of powder, 6 Ibe 
of faltpetre, and as many ftopins a8 can be put in. Fill the 
carcafs before the compofition is cold, to do which, f{mear 
your hands with oil, or tallow, and fill the carcafs one third 
full with the faid compofition. Then put in loaded pieces 
of mufquet or piltol barrels, or loaded grenadcs, filling up 
the intervals between thefe with part of this compofition, 
and cover the whoie over with coarfe cloth well fewed toge- 
ther, keeping it as uearly as poflible in a round or globular 
figure. Then put it into the carcafs, having a hollow top 
and bottom with bars running between them to hold them 
together, and compofed of four flips of iran joined at top, 
and fixed at the bottom at equal diltances to a piece of iron, 
which together with the hoops, when filled, form a com- 
plete globular body. When it is quite finifhed, and cold, 
it muit be fteeped in melted pitch, asd then inftantly im- 
merfed in cold water. Laftly, bore three or four holes at 
top, and fill them with fuze-compofition, covering them 
with pitch until the carcafs is going to be ufed. Carcaffes 
are thrown out of mortars, and weigh from 50 to 230 lb. 
according to the mortars employed for throwing them. A 
carcafs for the fea-fervice differs from a common fhell of the 
fame fize only in the compofition it is filled with, and the 
four holes in it, from or through which it burns or blazes 
when fired. 


The following is a Table. of experiments that were made with round cafe carcaffes at an elevation of 45°. 
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The following is a Table of experiments made with thirteen inch round iron carcaffes fired from a thirteen inch fea 
fervice mortar at Woolwich in 1773. 
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One {mall piece burft from the carcafs and 


fell at the diftance of 4500 feet; the other 
piece contained the compofition. The 
two laft did not break. ) 


Carcaffes, 
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Carcaffes, it is faid, were firft made ufe of by the bifhop 
wf Munfter at the fiege of Groll, in 1672, where the duke 
of Luxemburg commanded. 

CARCASSEN, in Geagrapiys a town of Spain in Va- 
fentia, feated in the valley of Xucar. 

CARCASSONE, anciently Carca/s, a town of France, 
and principal place of a diftriét in the department of the 
Aude, formerly the capital of a county called Carcaflez, and 
before the revolution the refidence of a governor, and the 
fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Narbonne. It is divided by 
the river Aude into the upper and lower town, both of 
which are encompaffed by a wall. The former is fituate 
on an eminence, and has a caftle which commands the 
whole town, and an ancient cathedral. The lower town 
is more confiderable, and is regularly built in the form of a 
Jarge {quare. Its ftreets are ftraight, and interfect one 
another at right angles, and they lead to a large fquare in 
the centre, where is a fountain formed of rock-work, and 
having on the top of it a figure of Neptune. The quays 
are ornamented with rows of trees, which form agreeable 
walks. The town has a confiderable manufacture of cloth ; 
and the adjacent country, which is mountainous, abounds 
with olive-trees and vines, and affords a fine marble, called 
« the marble of Languedoc.’? Carcaflone fuffered very 
much on occalion of the crufade that was undertaken 
aganift the AxsiceNnsrs in the beginning of the 15th 
century; -and after having been invefted by Simon de 
Montfort, who direéted and commanded the military ope- 
rations of the church, A.D. 1209, was allowed to capi- 
tulate on condition that the inhabitants fhould cvacuate it 
in a {tate of nudity ; nor was Agnes the vifcountefs, though 
young and beautiful, exempted from this ignominious and 
fhocking punifhment. 

The place is faid to contain 15,219, and the canton 
18,516 inhabitants; the territory includes 1425 kiliometres 
and § commun¢s. It is 12 leagues W. from Narbonne, 19 
$.E. from Tpulovfe, 15 N.E. from Foix, and 160 S. 
from Paris. \aat.43° 11’. -E. long. 2° 25’. 

CARCATHIOCERTA, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Afia, in Greater Armenia, near the ‘Tigris, accord- 
ing to Pliny. It was a royal city of the country called 
« Sophena,”’ according to Strabo. 

CARCATTY, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
Ceylon; 35 miles N. W. of Trincomaly. 

CARCAVEE, a town of Iftria; 5 miles S.S.W. of 
Capo d’Iitria. 

CARCAVELOS, a village of Portugal in the vicinity 
of Lifbon, between which and the town of Oeyras 1s pro- 
duced the {weet wine, called in England Lifbon, n Germany 
Portugiefwein, and in the country itfelf wine of Carcavelos. 
The vineyards are inclofed in quintas, on a gentle declivity 
towards the fea, and the mutt is generally fent to Liibon, 
where it is made into wine. ‘This wine which is gene- 
rally white, and beit of that colour, is drank in the 
country in great perfection, nor can the adulterated 
liquor fold in foreign countries under that name be 
compared to it. 

CARCAVI, Peter De, in Btography, was born at 
Lyons, and became counfellor to the parliament at Tou- 
loufe. He was the friend of Fermat, who at his death 
left to him the care of his writings; and after the death of 
Merfennus he corrcfponded with Des Cartes, with whom 
he became acquainted in 1646. At the time of his corre- 
fpondence, or about 1649, he was fettled at Paris, where he 
became counfeilor to the grand council, and keeper of the 
king’s library till the death of M. Colbert. He was alfo 
the particular friend of Pafcal ang Roberval. Interfering 
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with fome warmth in the difpute that took place hetween 
the laft of thefe mathematicians and Des Cartes, the corre- 
fpondence between him and Des Cartes was broken off. Ite 
was diftinguifhed by his great knowledye of books, ant ute 
ties, and medals. On the eflablifiment of the French Aca- 
demy in 1666, he was appointed geometer. He diced at 
Paris in 1684. Gen, Biog. 

CARCERES, tn Antiquity, were the lifts, or barrierssof 
the circus, within which the horfes were confined, tlh the 
fignal was given by the magiltrate for flaming, 

The word is Latin, {uppofed to be formed a coercends, as 
they ferved as a reftraint to the horfes ready to run. In 
the olympic games a {tretched cord, called ¢* balbis” ferved 
this purpofe. Livy fays, that the Romans difufed the 
balbis of the Grecks, A. U.C. 425, and conftruéted car- 
ceres in their room. 

The number of carceres was twelve. In the early days 
of Rome they were made of wood, which Claudius after- 
wards changed for marble. Vhey were kept fait with 
bolts, fuftained by ropes, which, the moment the fignal 
was given, flew open all at once. Some thiuk that only 
four were ufed atatime. Suet. in Claud. cap. xxii. n. 6. 
See Circus maximus. 

CARCHA, in Ancient Geography, Kark or E/ki- Bagdad, 
a town of Afia, in Affyria, feated on the ealtern bank of 
the Tigris, about 50 leagues S. of Niniveh, and 25 N. of 
Bagdad. 

CARCHEMISH, or Carcamis, a town of Affa, 
feated on the Euphrates and belonging to the Affyrians. 
Whillt the Affyrians were defending themfelves againft 
the Scythians, who had conquered the whole of Upper 
Afia, Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt, laid. hold of this 
favourable opportunity for recovering the city, which 
was then fubjeét to the king of Affyria. The garrifon, 
which he left in it, was cut in pieces by Nebuchadnezzar ta 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim, B.C. 606 (2 Chron. xxxv. 
20. 2 Kings xxiii. 29.).  Carchemifh is probably the Cer- 
cuftum, Circefium, or Circeium of profane authors, feated in 
the angle formed by the junétion of the Chaboras or Chebar 
with the Euphrates. 

CARCHERD, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the 
province of Chorafan; 45 miles N. W. 

CARCHI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Afia ia 
Media, according to Polybius. 

Carcut, in Geograpsy, a {mall fertile land in the Medi- 
terranean fea, near that of Rhodes. 

CARCICIS portus, in Ancient Geography, Caffis, a port 
of Galiia Viennenfis, nearly S. E. of Martcilles, and N. W. 
of Citharifle portus. 

CARCINA, or Carcines, a navigable river of Italy, 
in the country of the Bruyi, between the promontorics 
Cocinthium and Lacinium, according te Pliny. 

CARCINE, or Carcinitis, the name of a town nearly 
W. of the ifhmus which joins the Crimea to the continent, 
at the mouth of the {mall nver Calanza. 

CARCINITIS Sinus, a guif of the Euxine fea, betweea 
the ‘l'anric Cherfonefus and Scythia. Strabo cails it Tamy- 
ragus and Carcinites. It was afterwards called Necro-Pyla. 

CARCINIUM Opfailinum, in Zoology. See Dacysa. 

CARCINOMA, in Surgery, the fame as a cancer, 
which was named xaexivwusx by the Greeks, from xaexivos a 
crab, and vez 1 gnaw or corrude; hence comes the word 
carcinomatous or cancerous. See CANCER. 

CARCINUM, in Antic Geography, a town of Italy in 
Brutium, probabiy the fame with ‘ Carcinus,’’ placed by 
Pomponius Mela in the gulf of Squillace. 

CARCOMA, a port-town of Africa, S. W. of the pro- 
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montory Apollinis. Ptolemy places it immediately after 
Cartenna and Carepula. 

CARCOT A, a people of Sarmatia in Europe, who in- 
inhabited that part of the country which was in the vicinity 
of the Carbones, according to Prolemy. 

CARCRAIG, in Geography, a {mall ifland of Scotland, 
inthe Frith of Forth; 7 mics S. E. of Dumferline. 

CARCUNAH, a town of Africa, in Ethiopic Barbary. 

GARCUS, in Ancient Geography, a name given by Pto- 
lemy to an ifland @f the Indian Ocean, which he places near 
‘Laprobana. 

CARCUVIUM, a place of Spain, in Lufitania, accord- 
ing to the Antonin, Itin. 

CARD, in the Manufafures, an inftrument confilting of 
a block of wood, befet with tharp teeth, fervitg to arrange 
the hairs of wool, flax, cotton, and the like; of which there 
are different kinds, as ftock-cards, hand-cards, wool-cards, 
tow-cards, &c. ‘he word feems formed from the Latin 
carduus (fullonum) which denotes the fuller’s teazle; a kind 
of thiftle whofe head is uled to fmooth and range the nap 
of cloth, &c. Skin. Etym. Ang}. in voe. 

They are made in the following manner. A piece of 
thick leather, of the fize of the propofed card, is ftrained 
in a frame, and then pricked full of holes, into which are in- 
ferted the teeth or pieces of iron wire. The leather is then 
raifed by the edges to a flat piece of wood, in the form of 
an oblong {quare, about a foot long and half a foot broad, 
with a handle placed in the middle of one of the longer fides. 
The method of making the teeth is as follows: when the 
wire is drawn of the intended fize, a number of wires is cut 
into proper lengths by means of a gage, and then doubled 
in a tool contrived for that purpofe; after which they are 
bent into a proper direction by means of another tool, and 
they are then fixed in the leather. See Carpinc, CLorn, 
and Corron Manufadure. 

Cards for wool-in England, may not be imported, nor 
the wire taken out of old cards, to be put into new leather 
and boards, in order for fale ; upon forteiture thereof, or of 
the value, if not feized; but may be amended for the pro- 
prietor’s own ufe, or for tranfportation only. 

Carv-playing. See Carns. 

CARDALENA, in Ancient Geography, a-country of 
Arabia Felix. Pliny. 

CARDAMENE, or Carpamina, an ifland of the 
Arabic gulf on the coaft of Ethiopia. It was feparated by 
the ifle of the Magi from the Trogloditic territory, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy and Pliny. 

CARDAMILIA, in Geography, a town of European 
Turkey, in the Morea; 14 miles S. W. of Militra. 

CARDAMINDUM, in Botany, Few. peruv. 3. tab. 8. 
and 2. tab. 42. See TropxoLumM mayus and peregrinum. 

CARDAMINE, (xxgdecpebyn a diminutive of . xxg)xp0v, 
the Greek name of the water-crefs, the nafturtium of the 
old botanifts; fifymbrium nafturtium of Linneus.) Tourn. 
Cl. 5. §.4. gen. 5. Linn. gen. 812. Schreb. 1058. Willd. 
1237. Jufl. 239. Vent. 3. 105. Gert. 833. Clafs and order, 
tetradynamia filiquofa. Nat. Ord. filiquofe, Linn. crucifere, 
Jaf. cruciform of 'Tournefort. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth four-leafed; leaflets oblong- 
ege-thaped, obtufe, fomewhat fpreading, gibbous, {mall, 
deciduous. Cor. four-petalled, cruciform; petals inverfely 
egg-fhaped, oblong, wide-fpreading, ending in ere claws, 
which are twice the length of the calyx. Stam. Filaments 
fix, awl-fhaped ; of thefe, two ‘oppofite ones are twice the 
length of the calyx, the reft a little longer; anthers fmall, 
heart-fhaped, oblong, ere&t. Pil. Germ flender, cylin- 
drical, the length of the ftlameus; ftyle none; ftigma-ob- 
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tufely headed, entire. eric. Silique long, the thape of a 
compreffed cylinder, two-celled, two-valved ; valves opening 
from the bafe with a {pring, and rolling {pirally backwards, 
Seeds many, roundifh. ; 

I:ff. Ch. Valves of the filique opening from the bafe with 
a {pring, and rolling f{pirally backwards. Stigma entire, 
Calyx rather gaping. 

Obf. There is a variety of one fpecics, in which the two 
fhorter ftamens are wanting. 

* Leaves fimple. 

Sp. 1. C. bellidifolia, daily-leaved or alpine crefs. Linn. 
Sp. Flora Lapp. Ed. 2. 222. tab. g. fig. 2. Flor. dam 
tab. 20. Jacq. Mifc. v. 1. 148 tab. 17. fige-2. «© Leaves 
egg-fhaped, quite entire, only a third of the length of the 
petiole.” Root perennial, {mall, fomewhat woody. Stems 
icarcely two inches high, erect, fimple, few-flowered, {mooth. 
Leaves egg-fhaped, {mooth ; radical ones on long petioles; 
{tem ones nearly feffile. 2/owers in a terminal corymb ; 
petals white, ereét, twice as long as the calyx. Silique 
linear, obtufe, fmooth. Dr. Smith, Flora Brit. vol. ii. p- 
697. Much obfcurity hangs over this fpecies. Ray’s C: 
pumila, bellidis folio, generally quoted as a fynonym, Dr. 
Smith fays, certainly does not belong to it, and is probably 
arabis ftriéta. The only real authority for its being a native 
of Great Britain is Dr. Withering, who had fpecimens’ 
gathered wild in Scotland by Mr. Milne. All that he fays 
of it is, that the root leaves are on long petioles, and that in 
its larger growth there are leaves on the item, but rarely 
with petioles. Willdenow deferibes two plants, nearly allied 
to each other, but, as he fuppofes, diftin@ fpecies. One 
with the flowermg ftem not longer than the root-leaves, and 
either naked or with one or two leaves on long petioles; 
the other with the flower {tem longer than the root-leaves, 
and with ftem-leaves nearly feflile. The former, a native 
of Lapland and Norway, he calls bellidifolia; the latter, a 
native of the Alps, he calls alpina. La Marck makes it an 
arabis, but it does not feem to be the arabis bellidifolia 
already deferibed in this work. 2. C. a/arifolia, afarabacca- 
leaved crefs, Linn. Sp. Pl. (Naflurtium montanum, afari 
folio; Bocce. Sic. 5. tab. 3. Herm. Par. tab. 203. Rai 
hilt. 816. Nafturtium alpinum, paluitre rotundifolium, radice 
repente; Morif. hilt. 2. p. 224.) ‘ Leaves fimple, fome- 
what heart-fhaped.’’ oot perennial, thick, fending out nu- 
merous fibres. Stems about fix inches high. Leaves petioled, 
a little fcolloped, fmooth. Flowers white. Siliques long, 
burfting at the leaft touch when ripe. It poffeffes the qua- 
lities- of {curvy-grafs in a greater degree than the other 
{pecies of cardamine, and is often fubf{tituted for it. A 
native of Savoy, Tufcany, &c. 3. C. nudicaulis, naked- 
ftemmed crefs, Linn. Sp. Pl. Gmel. Sib. 3. p. 273. n. 43. 
«< Leaves fimple, lanceolate, {collop-toothed ; ftems naked.” 
Stems. about nine inches high. caves about three inches 
long, {mooth, firm.  Svligues flender, itriated, {mooth, com: 
preffed between the feeds. A native of Siberia. 4. C. 
nivalis, Willd. Pallas. itin. 2. App. 4. 113. t. u.-Germ. 
tom. 3. Pl. 17. p. 264. French. Tranf. * Stem and roots. 
leaves fimple, oblong, toothed. Whole plant fmooth. 
Root perennial. Root-leaves leflened at the bafe into a 
petiole ; ftem-leaves feffile. F/owers {mall, white. . Siliques 
reflexed.. 5. C. petrea, Linn. Sp. Pl. « Leaves. fimple, 
oblong, toothed.’’? This fpecies is omitted by La Marek. 
and Willdenow. Willdenow fays it is a dubious plant, 
all the fynonyms certainly belonging to arabis hifpida. 
This, with refpec& to the Welth and Scotch fuppofed 
fynonyms, is confirmed by Dr. Smith. But on his ay- 
thortty we have retained the fpecies; for he {peaks of the 
true Swedifh C. petrea of Linnzus in terms implying a 
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fatisfactory acquaintance with the plant, which we prefume 
is preferved in the Linnean herbarium. See Englith 
Botany, p. 409. ‘The C. petra of Lightfoot is there de- 
feribed, and figured as a new {pecies under the name of C, 
hafulata.. But before the publication of the Flora Bri- 
tannicay Dr. Smith was convinced that it is properly an 
arabis, and nothing more than a variety of arabis hilpida, 
and of the Welfh plant mifcalled A, petr@a, by Dillenius, 
Hudfon, and Withering, As fuch it appears in the latter 
mallerly work. We now perceive that in the article 
arabis, we have been led into an error by following profeffor 
Martyn, who thought the ftricta of Hudfon, and the hif- 
pida of Liunus, to be the fame plant. 

** Leaves ternate. 

6. C. refedifolia, Linn. Sp. PI. (Nafurtium alpinum 
minus, refedi folio; Bauh. pin. 104. Boece. Mul, 2. tab. 
46.) “ Lower leaves undivided ; upper ones three-lobed 
and winged.’’? Root biennial. Stem four or five inches 
high, lender, {mooth, feeble. Root-leaves petioled, egg- 
fhaped or {patula-fhaped, entire. Jowers {mall, white. 
Siliques lender, an inch long. It has fome refemblance to 
C. bellidifolia, but is conttantly diftinguifhed by its winged 
ftem-leaves, the terminal leaflet of which is larger than the 
others. Lam. A native of the Pyrenées, and of the Swils 
and German Alps. 7. C. trifolia, Linn, Sp. Pl. (Nattur- 
tium alpinum trifidum; Bauh. pin. 104.)  * Leaves ter- 
nate, obtufe ; {tem almoft naked.’ Root perennial. Stems 
feveral, fix or feven inches high. Root-/eaves tervate ; 
leaflets a little angular, {mooth, on a reddifh petiole; /em- 
leaves one or two; leaflets parrow. JVoqwers white or red- 
difh, in terminal clutters. | Si/igues oblong, {wollen with the 
feeds. A native of the Alps. 8. C. /cwtata, Willd. Thunb. 
Linn. Soc. Tranf. 2. p. 399. Leaves ternate, fcutate, 
curled; ttem almott naked.”” Perennial. A native of Japan. 
9. C. africana, Linn. Sp. Pl. Tourn. 225. Vahl. Symb. 
2. p. 77+ (Natturtium africanum; Herm. Par. 202. tab. 
202. Pluk. Alm. 152. tab. 101. f. 5.) ‘* Leaves ternate, 
acuminate; items much branched.”? Root perennial. Stems 
nine inches or a foot high, ere¢ét, angular, hairy. Leaves 
on lomg petioles ; leaflets petioled ; the terminal one large, 
bluntly ferrated, with fcattered hairs about the veins. 
Flowers in corymbs or racemes, [mall.  Sidiques an inch and 
half long, compreffed. A native of Africa. 

*4%* Leaves winged. 

10. C. chelidonia,. Linn. Sp. Pl. Pallas it. 3. 34. Lour. 
Coch. 398. (C. glabra, chelidonn folio ; ‘Tourn. Inf. 224. 
Sifymbrium montanum latifolium: flore purpureo, Bar. ic. 
156. Nalturtium Pyrenzorum, Herm. “par. tab. 204.) 
«© Leaves winged ; leaflets in fives, gaihed.”” Root peren- 
nial. Stem about nine inches high, nearly fmooth, with 
many afcending branches. Leaflets, e{pecially the terminal 
one, remarkably large, roughilh, with fhort hairs. /*/owers 
large, purplifh white, in terminal corymbs, lengthening into 
rt petals obtufe or flightly emarginate, twice the 
length of the calyx. A native of the Pyrenées, Italy, and 
Siberia. 11. C: thalidiroides, Willd. La Marck. Ailion 
ped. tab. 57. fig. r. (C. Plumieri; Vil. delph. 3. tab. 33. 
Naiturtium thaliétri folio; Bocc. Muf. 171. tab. 116 ) 
« Leaves fimple, ternate and winged; leaflets in fives, ob- 
tufe, three-lobed.”? Root biennial. Stems about four in- 
ches high, flender. Root-leaves often ternate, on rather 
long petioles ; terminal leaflet. large, three-lobed ; lateral 
ones irregularly egg-fhaped; upper ftem-leaves in fives. 
Flowers white, twice as asthe calyx. Siliques an 
inch long, flender, a little compreffed, with eight or ten 
reddihh feeds. A native of Piedmont and Dauphiny. 12. 
©. macrophylla, Willd. (C. chelidonia, Pal. it. 3, p. 34. Le 
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pich, it. t. p, 24.3. Silymbrium pinnis ovatis ferratis; Gmel, 
Sib. 3. tab, 62.) * Leaves winged ; leaflets in fives or fevens, 
eyg-lhaped, acuminate, unequally toothed.’ Reot peren- 
nial, Stem afoot high. A native of Siberia, 13. C. im 
patiens, Linn. Sp, Pl, Eng. Bot. Pl. Bo. * Leaves wiped, 
ttipulute; leaflets moltly gathed, numerous ; petals cadu- 
cous; filiques erect.” Rov annual. Stem from twelve te 
eighteen inches logh, remarkably {iff in its generat habit, 
upright, more or lefs ziy-zag, angular, hollow, {moath. 
Leaves alternate, nearly {mooth, pale, extended at the bafe 
into two narrow, acute, fingularly ciliated flipules not found 
in any other known (pecies. Jowers (mall, fearcely longer 
than the calyx, foon falling off, fo that the plant has been 
thought to be without petals by Linnwus, Pollich, and 
Leers. <A native of mountainous countries in feveral parts 
of Europe: about Matlock bath in Derbyflire, Kilnfay 
cragg in Wharldale, Yorkfhire, and plentifully im Weft- 
moreland and Cumberland. It is fearce in the fouth of 
England, but we gathered it lait fummer (1805) abont the - 
fkirts of Wichberry wood, near Hagley, Worcelterfhire. 14. 
C. parviflora, Linn. Sp. Pl. « Leaves winged without fti- 
pules: leaflets lanceolate, obtufe.’? Root annual. Stem fhorter 
and lefs acutely angular than that of C. impatiens. Petals not 
caducous. Siliques ere€, on horizontal peduncles. If two fpe- 
cies have not been deferibed by different authorsunder the fame 
name, the leaflets of the upper ftem-leaves vary in being either 
lancgolate or linear, perfectly entire, or a little toothed. It is 
now generally agreed that what feveral Engiifh and German 
botanifls have taken for the parviflora is only a variety of hir- 
futa. A native of the fouth of Europe, and Siberia. 15. 
C. penfylvanica, Willd. * Leaves winged; leaflets angularly 
toothed, obtufe.”” Whole plant fmooth. Stem ere, 
branched. Leajfets five or feven, with two large teeth on 
each fide, giviug them an angular appearance ; thofe on the 
higheft leaves lanceolate, obtufe, perfecily entire 3 the ter- 
minal one wedge-fhaped, often tritid. Siltques narrow, ere&. 
10. C. greca. Linn. Sp. Pl. ‘* Leaves winged ; leaflets pal. 
mate, equal, petioled.’”? Root annual. Stems five or fix 
inches high, fleuder, branched. Leafiets from feven to thir- 
teen, petioled, obtufe, cut into three or four lobes, fo as to 
appear palmate. Siliques from twelve to fifteen lines long, 
ilraight, comprefied; {word fhaped. A native of Sicily, 
Corhca, and the Grecian iflands. 17. C. hiz/uta, Linn. Sp. 
Pl. Hal. helv. n. 472. Eng. bot. 492. « Leaves winged ; 
leaflets roundifh, obtufely angular, petioled.”? Root annual. 
Stems trom three to twelve inches high, more or lefs zig-zag, 
clothed with {cattered prominent hairs. In moift fituations, 
and efpecially in wet ditches, it rifes to eight or nine inches. 
high, and inas, we believe, conttantly fix ftamens, and a 
{trong, rather unpleafant {mell and tafte. On dryifh ditch. 
banks, and in fallow fields where it often occurs, its {tem is 
much fhorter, and its flowers have only four itamens, but its 
root-leaves are often veryluxuriant, yet confiderably milder, and 
are a good ingredient ina {pring fallad. Linnzus’s fpecific cha- - 
racter was tormed from the latter variety, whence Withering 
and Lightfoot miftook the former for his parviflora, which has . 
not been found in England; and Withering, after he difcovered 
his error, thought it a new {pecies which in the.third edition.. 
of his Botanical A:ringement he called flexuofa. Dr. Smith. 
firft determined them to be one {pecies; and in confirmation - 
of his judgment, we once found, in a kind of intermediate 
fituation between wet and dry, feveral {pecimens which had 
tetrandrous, bexandrous, and, in two or three inftances, 
pentandrous flowers on the fame plant. 18. C. Jatifo- 
ha, Willd.. Vahl. Symb. 2. p. 77: ‘Leaves winged ; 
leaflets five, fomewhat angularly toothed, {mooth.”? Whole, 
plant {mooth, Stem afoot high, fimple, afcending. Leaves 
6. petioled,. 
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petioled, remote ; leaflets oblong, unequal at their margin, 
with one or two teeth. Vowers in' a corymb, numerous ; 
peduncles an inch long ; leaves of the calyx oblong, with a 
membranous edge; petals three times the length of the ca- 
lyx, purple, flightly emargivate. Vahl.* A native of Spain. 
19. C. pratenfis. Ladies-imock, cuckow-flower, mualk-maid. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. Curt. Flor. Lond. fafc. 3. tab. 4o. Mart. 
Flor. inft. tab.. 40. Mart. Flor. infl. tab. 95. Woodv. 
Med. tab. 30. Eng. bot. 776. Tlor. Dan. tab. 
1039. ‘ Leaves winged: radical leaflets roundith, thofe 
on the ftem lanceolate.’’ Root perennial. frequently 
toothed in fome degree like that of coral-wort. Stem about 
a foot high, erect, tiff, fimple. Leaves winged: root ones 
on long petioles, fomewhat lyrefhaped; leaflets fomewhat 
hairy ; ftem ones feffile, alternate; leaflets fmooth, chan- 
nelled, generally entire. //owers large, purplith or winte, 
in ahandfome terminal corymb, becoming double by culti- 
vation. The colour and appearance of the flowers, the fkyle 
rather more lengthened than in any other {pecies of Carda- 
mine, and above all a tendency of the leaves in wet fnady 
places to bear bulbs, fhew an affinity to the genus Dentaria 
or coral-wort. It has the fame fenfible qualities as the Sifym- 
brium na{turtium or water crefs, but in a very inferior de- 
gree. The flowers have obtained a place in the Bnitifh 
Pharmacopeias on the authority of Sir George Baker, who 
recommended them to be taken internally in fpafmodic dif- 
orders: they have even been faid to cure the epilepfy, but 
experience has not confirmed their reputation. They were 
prefcribed dried, which Dr. Smith obferves, is not an advan- 
tagcous ftate for plants of this natural order. See Dr. 
Smith in Englifh botany, and Woodville’s Medical Botany. 
A native of wet meadows in many parts cf Europe. zo. 
C. amara, bitter crefs. Linn. Sp. Pl. Curt. Flor. Lond. 
fafc. 3. tab. 39. Eng. Bot. 1000. ‘ Leaves winged: root 
leaflets roundith, {tem ones angularly toothed. Stem taking 
root at the bafe. Anthers violet-coloured.’? Root peren- 
nial, toothed. Stems procumbent at the bafe, and taking 
root in the mud, then upright, a foot high or more, fome- 
what zig-zag. Leaves nearly {mooth. Mowers large, white 
er cream-coloured; ftyle a little elongated and oblique. 
Found on the banks of rivers and brooks in feveral parts of 
Europe, but not fo common as the preceding. On the 
banks of the Thames about London, of the Aire, Eure, and 
other rivers in Yorkfhire, King-flreet meadows near Nor- 


wich, and in Scotland. 21. C. granulofa, Willd. Allion, 
pedem. (Natturtium pratenfe odoratum radice granulis tu- 


berofa; Bauh. pin. 104.) ‘ Root-leaves fimple, roundith, 
on long petioles; flem-leaves winged ; leaflets lanceolate ; 
root granulated.”? oot perennial. Stem near halt a foot 
high, ereét, fimple. Root-/eaves entire, decurrent into the 
petiole: item-leaflets obtufe, entire. L/owers white; petals 
obtufe, not emarginated, three times as long as the calyx. 
A native of meadows near Turin. 22. C. virginica, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. (Alyflum, Gron. virg. 1. p. 170. Natturtium bur- 
fe paftoris folio: Pluk. Alm. 251. tab. ror. fig. 4.) 
«© Leaves winged ; leaflets lanceolate, one-toothed at the 
bafe.”? Root-/eaves {pread into a circle ; leaflets numerous, 
almoft imbricated; item-leaves few, often linear, entire. 
La Marck thinks it a true Arabis. A native of Virginia. 
23. C. farmentofa, Fork. Flor. auftral, n. 529. Found by 
Forfter in the ifland of Teautea in the South Seas. 

The varietics of pratenfis and amara with double flowers 
may be readily propagated by parting the roots. hey thrive 
belt in fhady fituations. 

CarpDAMine alpina 3-minima; Cluf. hi. See Leripium 
alpinum. 

Carvamine pufilla faxatilis montana di/coides ; Col. ecph. 
tab. 273. See Leripium petreum. 
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Miller, See Arasis Halleri. 

CARDAMOM: ‘for the botanieal charaéters, fee AmMo- 
MUM cardamomum and repens. 

The Cardamomums imported into Europe have been 
commonly diftinguifhed by the epithets, Majus, Medium, 
avd Minns: but the {pecies from which the two former 
are produced have been fo imperfectly deferibed, and 
their botanical hiftory is fo confufed, that nothing de- 
cifive can be faid concerning them. One of the three 1s 
probably the Cardamomum of Linneus. ‘The feeds of the 
Minus, which are now generally preferred for medical purpo- 
fes, are faid by Sonnerat to be the produce of his A. re- 
pens, difcovered by him on a mountain on the coalt of Ma- 
labar, where it grows fo plentifully as to fupply all India 
with its feeds, and which on that account is called the 
mooutain of Cardamoms. It is figured in Woodville’s me- 
botany. They are brought to Europe in their na- 
tural hufleor pod, without which they would lofe a part of 
their favour, and this is divided internally inta three cells, 
in each of which are contained two. rows of triangular feeds, 
brownifh on the outfide and white within. Thefe feeds 
have an extremely grateful aromatic fmell, and when chewed, 
they impart a glowing warmth, and grateful pungency to 
the mouth. ‘heir virtue is extraéted both by alcohol and 
by water; the former giving a clear, the latter a turbid fo- 
lution, both yellowifh, The watery infufion is highly mu- 
cilaginous. When thefe feeds, previoufly bruifed, are diftilled 
with water, a {mall quantity of effential oil, about .,th of 
the weight of the feeds, »n an average, may be feparated, 
and in this feem to refide all the aromatic qualities. It is 
of a pale yellow, very acrid, and ftrongly fmelling of the 
cardamom. The watery folution infpiffated yields a gummy- 
refinous extract; the fpirituous folution gives a refinous 
extract much lefs in quantity. Neither of them are ufed. 

Cardamom is one of the moft grateful of the mild aro- 
matics, and is ufed either to flavour other medicines, or as a 
ftimulant and cordial. It agrees in general particularly well 
with dyfpeptic ftomachs, and prevents the griping or nau- 
feating effeéis of many of the faline or other purgatives. 
A tincture is made of it both fimple and compounded with 
carraway, cinnamon, and cochineal. Cardamom alfo enters 
the compofition of fome other aromatic preparations. 

The feeds of the Cardamomum JMajus, denominated 2lfo 
Grana Paradifi or Mariegueita, Greater Cardamon Seeds, axe 
hard reddifh-brown angular feeds, much larger than the laft- 
mentioned, about the fize of radith feeds, generally imported 
without the hufk, from the Faft Indies. The fmell and 
flavour of thefe are much lefs aromatic and grateful than thofe 
of the lefier feeds, and the tafe is hot, biting, and fome- 
what coarfe. It yields an effential oil not very acrid, but 
the watery and fpirituous folutions are both highly pungent. 
Thefe feeds are but little ufed. See Lewis’s «‘ Materia 
Medica,”? and Woodviile’s Medical Botany. 

CARDAMUM, in Geography, an ifland fituate in the 
patlage from Malacca to the ftraits of Sincapore, or South 
end of Malacca ftraits. 

CARDAMYLA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Meffe- 
nia, almoft fouth of Gerenia. It was one of the feven cities 
which Agamemnon withed to prefent to Achilles. Paufa- 
nias {peaks highly of the temple of-Minerva and a ftatue of 
Apollo ** Carneus,”? the worfhip of whom was common to 
all the Dorians. ‘This town was detached by Auguftus 
from Meffenia, but afterwards reftored te its original mafters, 
the Lacedemonians. 

CARDAN, Jerom, in Biography, a voluminous philofo. 
phical and medical writer, was born at Pavia Sept. 24th, 
1501. His father, who was an eminent civilian, and a diitin- 
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guithed fcholar at Milan, took the charge of his education, 
in the early part of his life, and he particularly inftvacted 
him in mathematics, altronomy, and judicial allvology. 
He is faid not to have been born in wedlock, and in the ac- 
count he gives of his own life he fays, his mother, when 
pregnant with him, endeavoured to deltvoy him, by procur- 
wg abortion, She was a woman of ttrong- paflions, and he 
probably derived from her that verfatility of difpofition, and 
violence of temper, which prevented lath the advan- 
tages he might have obtained from his genius and learning. 
At the age of 20 he entered the univerfity of Pavia, where 
he profecuted his medical and philofophical ftudies with 
fuccets; he then went to Padua, in 1524, and in 1525 he 
took the degree of ductor in medicine. lu 1529 be repaired 
to Milan, but was fome time before he acquired any credit 
in his profeffion ; he was therefore reduced to great difficul- 
ties. Elis firtt appointment was that of profeilor of mathe- 
matics, for which he was peculiarly qualified, and a few years 
after, viz. in 1539, he was admitted a member of the med'cal 
college in that city. This brought him into notice ; but 
that he was not at peace with his brethren, appears by his 
two firtt publications, ‘* De malo recentiorum Medico- 
rum medendi ufu,’? Venct. 1536; and ‘“ Contradicentium 
Medicorum Libri duo,”? Lyons, 1548: in the firit he fe- 
verely cenfures the practice of his cotemporaries ; in the other 
the incontfiitent and often contradictory accounts of the fame 
difeafe, given by the molt accredited writers, even among 
theancients. In 1547 the king of Denmark, on the recom- 
mendation of Vefalius, invited him to accept the office of 
a profeiior in the univerfity of Copenhagen, with a handfome 
falary ; the offer was, however, refufed, his time, we may 
prefume, being now more advantageoufly employed in prac- 
tice. ‘The reputation he had acquired in this way occalioned 
his being fent for to Scotland, about this time, to attend 
Hamitton, archbifhop of St. Andrews, and brother to the 
regent, who was afflicted with afthma, for which he had be- 
fore tried the affiltance of the phyficians to the king of 
France, and the emperor, but without receiving any benefit. 
Cardan was more fuccefsful, for by the end of about two or 
three months the archbifhop was fo much relieved, as to 
allow him to return to his own country, having received a 
large remuneration for Mis ferviees, and liberal offers to re- 
tain him in Scotland. On his rcturm he pafied through 
London, and is faid to have caft the nativity of our king, 
Edward VI.; but we do not learn that he foretold the fhort 
date of that monarch’s exiilence. At Milan he continued 
to refide until 1559, his time being employed in the practice 
of medicine, and in teaching mathematics; from 3559 to 
1562 he refided at Pavia, being invited to accept the chair 
of profeffor in medicine there ; and from 1562 to 1570, at 
Bologna, where he filed a fimilar office. He was now, 
for what caufe we are not informed, thrown into prifon, but 
as he was foon liberated, we may fuppofe for no very ferious 
offence. ; for though haughty and turbulent, he teems gene- 
rally to have aéted with fufficient caution, as im whatever 
country he refided, he was never ferioufly embroiled with the 
church or ftate. It appears, alfo, that he had the faculty 
of attra€ting the notice, and procuring the friendfhip of 
thofe perfons who, by their wealth or power, were molt able 
to fupport him, but by the waywardnels of his difpofition he 
foon loft their favour; hence he was always in a ttate of in- 
digence, which he relieved by fending to the prefs fome 
hafty effufions, which had no more of his care than it colt 
him to write them over. His works, therefore, which were 
collected after his death, and which fill ten maffive folio vo- 
lumes, confift of fuch a confufed and undigefted medley, 
that it would require more labour to put them into order 
than their intrinfic value would compenfate. Soon after be- 
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ing releafed from prifon, he was fent for to Rome, was made 
member of the college of phyficians there, and afligned a 
penfion by the pope, whch he retained to the time of hig 
death, Sept. 21tt 1576. It has beew faid, that he flarved 
himfclf, in order to verily his own prediétion of the time of 
his death 5 but this is improbable, aay he had long be- 
fore acknowledged the failure of a finular prediétion, ‘Thu. 
anus, however, relates (lib,62, p.155.), that thie fa@ was 
believed. Scaliger afferts it ; and it iv aid that his father died 
in the fame manner, in 1524. OF him it is alfo faid, that 
his eyes were white ; and that he faw in the night time, and 
could fee without {peclacles. Cardan “ De Vita propria,” 
p10. . His reigning paflion, if we believe his own account, 
was a defire to acquire and communicate knowledge. 
Though a large portion of his life was paffed in a ilate of 
indigence, yet it did not appear to deprels his fpirits. He 
coutidered knowledge, cf which he could not but be con- 
fercus he hid a large thare, as infinitely preferable co wealth. 
That he had no mean opinion of his own talents, or of hia « 
value to the community, feems evident by the following, 
fuppofed to have been written by himfelf, and intended as 
his epitaph : : 
** Non me terra teget, colo fed raptus in alto, 

Muftris vivam, doéta per ora viriim, 

Quidquid venturis {pectabit Phebus in annis, 

Cardanus nofcet, nomen et ufque fuum.” 

Vanity feems to have been with Cardan a predominant pafe 
fion ; for though with apparent franknefs he recites the va- 
rious adventures of his life, which fhew the inconftancy of 
his temper, he neverthelefs conccals or palliates others, whic! 
are more difhonourable. Addicted from his youth to judicial 
altrology, he pretends to deduce, by reais of his {kill ia 
this fcience, from the imzginary influence of celeilial bodies, 
an apology fer the licentioufnefs of his opinions, and the 
eccentricities of his conduct. Such was his confidence ia 
the conclufions furwifhed by this art, that in his treatife en- 
titled ‘* Explicatio Geniture,” or a calculation of nativity, 
he hazards many predictions concerning his own charaéter 
and fortune, as well as others that related to Jefus Chriff. 
Whilft he acknowledges a propenfity to irreligion, and ad- 
vances fome fentiments that fubject him to the fufpicion, if 
not to the direct charge, of atheiim, he juftly incurs the re- 
proach of credulity and fuperftition. Having been accul- 
tomed, in confequence of his father’s inftruCtion, at eight in 
the morning on every firft of April to repeat a prayer and an 
Ave, he conceived that he was thus fecure of obtaining any 
favour he fhould afk. From numerous prodigies that occurred, 
both fleeping and wakiag, he pretended to infer what fhould 
befal him; and he fometimes feems to intimate, that, like 
Socrates, he was attended by a particular genius. Whilft he 
boafts of certain fupernatural gifts that were beftowed upon 
him, he muft either be confcious of wilful falfehood, or labour 
under a fanatical derangement of the underftanding. In- 
deed, many have iuppoled that the preponderance of his 
imagination over his judgment did actually producea fpecies 
of infanity. At the fame time he affecied fingularities of 
drefs and of behaviour, which feemed to indicate a degree of 
ftudied artifice and impofture. Under the influence of 
{trong paflions, he was frequently betrayed, notwithfianding 
his diitinguifhed abilities and erudition, into errors of judg- 
ment and irregularities of conduét, which tarnifhed the luttre 
of his other laudable qualities, depreciated his character, and 
proved occafions of perplexity and unhappinefs. to himielf. 
Thefe errors and irregularities aggravated, in no {mall degree, 
his domettic diitrefs, One of his fons married a woman, 
deftitute both of fortune and reputation, and determined to 
get rid of her by poifon, he was convicted, condemned, and 
executed. Cardan attempted to jultify this atrocious crime, 
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on the grourid of the wife’s infidelity ; and pretends that the 
divine vengeance purfued the judges of his fon for their fen- 
tence againit him. Another fon behaved fo ill, that he was 
obliged toimprifon, and at length to difcard and difinherit him. 

“In his medical profeffion, Cardan was a fagacious obferver, 
and aninduitrious colletor of faéts; but he waa at the fame 
time fo boaftful and fo credulous, as to claim little or no confi- 
dence. He wrote on every branch of medicine ; but the 
volumes in which he treats of natural hiflory, which give 
accounts of extraordinary curcs, or defcriptions of unufual 
or preternatural produétions, have been received with the 
greateft favour, and have been the molt frequently reprint- 
ed. His accounts, however, under thefe heads, mutft not 
be always implicitly admitted; the greater part of thefe will 
be found in his treatife ** De Varietate Rerum,” fol. Baf. 
1450, and again 1557.. In his “ Commentaries on the 
Aphorifms of Hippocrates,” 1553, 4to. Patay. he records 
a cafe of a wound in the pericardium, in which the patient 
recovered, and of a perfon who lott a portion of the brain, 
equal in fize to a hen’s egg. The man lived three years af- 
-ter the accident, but in a ttate of fatuity. In his * Domo 
cruttica,” Strafb. 1589, fol. he defcribes the difeafes inci- 
dent to cattle, with the manner of treating them. The Sth 
book of his treatife “ De Subtilitate,”? publithed 1550, is 
entirely botanical, and contains deferiptions of numerous 
plants, then firft introduced into Italy. In his “ De Chine 
-et Sarfaparille Radicibus,’”? &vo. 1566, he defcribes the 
manner of preparing the deco¢tion of thole roots, and of 
_adminiftering them. In his “ Opufcula Artem Medicam 
exercentibus utiliffima,’’ are fome curious obfervations on 
the external application of cold water, which he had wit- 
neffed in Scotland; and extraordinary praifes of the internal 
ufe of the pure element in fevers and other difeafes. His 
«« Ars curandi parva, qu eft abfolutiflima medendi Metho- 
dus,” Bafil, 1566, 2 vols. gives his general method of cure 
in difeafes, with many particular obfervations. His “ Opus 
novum de Sanitate tuenda ac Vita producenda,”’ a polthu- 
mous work, publifhed in 1580, fol. contains a copious enu- 
meration of articles of diet, and of direétions for the mode 
of living, blended with much idle and fuperititious matter. 
For an account of his other medical works, &c. fee Haller 
Bib. Med. pra&t. chirurg. anat. et botan. or Eloy’s Dict, 
Hiftor. The cures which he undertook to perform by {e- 
cret charms, or by the affiftance of invifible fpirits, gained 
for him with the vulgar, the reputation of a magician; but 
in reality they were only evidences cf a mind infatuated by 
fuperttition. 

In mathematical fcience Cardan claims a tribute of more 
cunreftri&ted commendation. In algebra particularly he chal- 
denges the honour of having made fome important difcove- 
ries; though his pretenfions, as an original inventor, have 
been conteited by Tartaglia. Thefe difcoveries are contain- 
ed in the roth book of his Arithmetical writings, which was 
publifhed at Milan in the year 1545. See Arcenra. In 


order to juttify Tartaglia’s prior claim, it has been alleged, | 


that in a trial of fkill with Antonio Maria del Fiore or 
Florido, he had difcovered the general theory of equations 
of the third degree. The occafion of it was this: Florido 
had received from his mafter Scipion Ferreo, about 30 
years before, a general rule for refolving a particular cafe of 
cubic equations, exprefled by x? + 4x =c. Prefuming on 
this difeovery, Florido provoked Tartaglia into a conteft, 
in which each fhould propofe tothe other 30 queftions ; and 
the who firft refolved them within a limited time, was to win 
the propofed wager. Tartaglia, eight days before the ftipu- 
lated time, difcovered not only the mode of refolving the 
cafe of Florido, viz. x’ + bx =c, but alfo the cafe x? = 
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bx +c. On the day of meeting, Tartaglia refolved all his 


adverfary’s queltions in the {pace of two hours, without re- 
ceiving one anf{wer from Florido in return. Accordingly, 
the wager was decided in his favour, and he generoufly re. 
mitted the forfeit incurred by Florido. Cardan, who was 
preparing a large work in arithmetic, algebra, and geome- 
try, having heard of Tartaglia’s difcoveries in cubic equa- 
tions, was very anxjous for obtaining his rules of folution, 
that he might infert them in his propofed work. After 
feveral urgent invitations, he at length prevailed on Tartag- 
lia to pay him a vifit at Milan in the year 1539; and in a 
conference, induced this mathematician to furnifh him with 
his rule, which he did in 27 rude Italian verfes: but he 
firtt exa€ted from Cardan a promife on oath that he would 
not publifth what he difclofed to him. Some difficulty af- 
terwards occurring in the explication of thefe verfes, and in 
the ufe of the rule conveyed by them, Cardan obtained from 
Tartaglia the folution he requefted. For fome time Cardan 
kept his promife, though not without fome fufpicions on 
the part of Tartaglia, with regard to his integrity. At 
length, however, when in 1545 he publifhed his work en- 
titled “ Ars magna,” he inferted in it the folution of Tar- 
taglia, attributing it tothe inventor. Tartaglia complained 
of Cardan’s violation of faith ; and he juftited himfelf by 
faying, that the additions which he had made to Tartaglia’s 
method of folution, gave him a right to publifh it. To this 
purpofe Montucla obferves, that Cardan had in fatt the 
merit of partly extending, and much illuftrating the theory 
of Tartaglia. The difpute betweea them was long and 
acrimonious, and terminated only with the life of Tartaglia 
in 1557- The rules which occafioned this conteft, have 
however, retained the name of Cardan: althongh it Wout 
be more equitable to give them the title of the formula of 
Tartaglia, fince they were originally his. For a further 
account of this controverfy, and of the letters that paffed 
between the difputants, we réfer to Montucla’s Hift. Ma- 
them. tom. i. p. 591, &c. and Hutton’s Math. Di&. art. Al- 
gebra. 

The philofophical notions of Cardan, both as they refpe& 
matter and mind, are principally detailed in his works * De 
Subtilirate,”” and ** De Varietate Rerum ;”? but they are fo 
blended with fanatical vifions, and the moft extravagant and 
delirious effufions of myttical folly, and fo ill digetted and 
arranged, that they cannot be eafily explained or under- 
ftood. They form a kind of confufed medley, diftineuith- 
ed more by an affeétation of novelty and fingularity dad b 
the indulgence of an unbridled imagination, than by a fda 
and difcriminating judgment ; and for want of methodical 
arrangement, they contribute little to the promotion of im- 
portant and ufeful {cience. They are, however, occafionall 
intermixed with experiments and obfervations on neat 
phenomena ; and they are chiefly ufeful as by the freedom 
and boldnefs with which the author divulged them, the 
ferve to emancipate the human mind from the fetters of af 
cient authority, Upon the whole, Cardan, notwithftand- 
ing the variety and apparent originality of his writings, 
muft be ranked among the unfuccefsful adventurers in phi. 
lofophy. Of his peculiar dogmas, the following may ferve 
as a fpecimen. ‘ Primary matter, which remains immu- 
tably the fame, fills every place, whence, without the enni- 
hilation of matter, there can be no vacuum. Three prin- 
ciples fubfift every where ; matter, form, and mind. There 
are in matter three kinds of motion ; the firft, from form 
to element ; the fecond, the reverfe of this; the third, the 
defcent of heavy bodies. The elements, or paffive prifci- 
ples are three; water, earth, and air; for naturally all 
things are cold, that is, deftitute of heat. The agent in 
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nature ts celeftial heat; the air, being expofed to the adtion 
of the folar rays, is perpetually in motion, ‘The moon, and all 
the other heavenly bodies, are luminous from themfelves, ‘The 
heavens are animated by an ever ative principle, and are 
therefore never quiefeent. Man, having mind as well as foul, 
ig not an animal. The difpolitions of men are produced, and 
all moral affairs are direéted by the influence of the ttars, 
The mind is univerfally diflufed, and though it appears 
multiplied, is but one; it is extrinfically, and fora time, at- 
tached to human bodies, but never perifhes.’”’ 

In his book above-mentioned, ** De Subtilitate,’? Cardan 
compares the dogmas of various religions, and the argu- 
ments for them, and it is faid, puts the weaker in the mouth 
of the Chriftian. ‘lhe works of Cardan, treating of meta- 
phyfics, logic, natural philofophy, medicine, mathematics, 
and morals, were collected by Spon, and published in ten 
volumes folio, Leyd. 1663. Of his numerous and multifa- 
rious publications, one reafon is afligned from his own con- 
feffion, that his poverty induced him to fill up his fheets, 
with which he fupplied his bookfeller at a fixed price, with 
any thing that occurred to him. To this circumflance 
fome have afcribed the various difcuffions and confequent 
obfeurity that have puzzled his readers. He was attacked 
with much acrimony by feveral writers, and particularly by 
J. C. Scaliger, who is faid to have envied bis philofophical 
reputation and medical fuccefs. Brucker’s Hilt. Phil. by 
Enfield, vol. ti. p. 518. Gen. Di&, Motheim E. H. vol. 
iv. p. 163. Hialler’s Bib. Med. praét. Chirurg. Anat. 
et Botan., et Eloy. Dict. Hittor. 

CARDANO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Milan, feated on the Arno. 

CARDASS, a fort of card, proper for carding flocks of 
filk, to make cappadine of it. It is alfo the name which 
the French give to thofe flocks of filk. 

Carpvasses is alfo the name which, in the cloth manu- 
fa&tories of Languedoc, they give to a fort of large card, 
which is ufed for carding the dyed wool, defigned for making 
cloth of mixed colours. 

CARDAVA, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by 
Pliny in the interior of Arabia. 

CARDEN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and eleCtorate of Treves, feated 
on the Mofelle; 27 miles N.E. of Treves. 

CARDENNOSSA, a town of Spain, in Old Caftile ; 4 
leagues from Avila. 

CARDERS, in the Woollen ManufaGory, are perfons 
who prepare wool, &c. for {pinning, &c. See Carnine 
and CLotu. 

Carders, fpinners, weavers, fullers, fheermen, and dyers, 
not performing their duty in their occupations, fhall yield 
to the party grieved, double damages; to be committed 
until payment. One juttice to hear and determine complaints. 

Carders, combers, forters, fpinners, or weavers, convey- 
ing away, embezzling, or detaining any wool or yarn, deli- 
vered by the clothier, or any other perfon, fhail give the 
party grieved fuch fatisfaction as two jultices, mayor, &e. 
fhail think fit: if not able or willing to make {atisfaction, 
for the firft offence to be whipped, or fet in the ftocks in 
fome market-town, orin any other town where the offence is 
committed : the fecond offence to incur the like, or fuch fur- 
ther punifhment, by whipping, &c. as juitices fhall think pro- 
per. Conviétion by one witriefs on oath, or confeffion. 

CARDI, Lupovico, called Cigoli and Givoli, in Biogra- 
‘phy, aa eminent hiftorical painter, a {cholar of Santi di Titi, 
gave a new flyle to the Florentine fchool, and, though he 
cid not approach nearer to the ftyle of Correggio than any 
of his contemporaries, as Baldinucci cxpreffes himfelf, he ac- 
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uired very confiderable eminence in his art, Le availed 
himfelf with fuccefs of Correygio’s chiarofeuro, joined to it 
fkill in defign which he acquired from the antique flatues, 
and from the works of Michael Angelo, Buonarott, and other 
matters in correét drawing, and fet it off by judicious per- 
fpeétive, and a much more lively colour than that of the 
Pivfean {chool; neverthelefs, his pidiures do not exhibit that 
contrall of tints, that impatto, that {plendour, that graceful 
air, thofe bold fore-fhortenings, which conftitute the ebarac- 
ter of the head of Lombard art. Whilft the general tone 
of his colour is Lombardefque, his drapevies relemble thofe 
of Paolo Veronefe, and he fometimes approaches the depths 
of Guercino. ‘l'o the clafs of his excellept pictures, pol- 
feffed by the grand duke of the Pecori family, and difperfed 
through private collections at Florence, we may refer his 
Trinity, in the church of St. Croce, his St. Albert, in that 
of St. Maria Magpiore, the Martyrdom of Stephen, at the 
Sifters of Monte Domini, which Pietro da Cortona ranked 
with the principal pictures at Florence. St. Anthony con- 
verting a Heretic 1s confidered as fuperior to any other at 
Cortona. His St. Peter healing the Cripple, in the Vati- 
can at Rome, is placed by Andrea Sacchi next to the Tranf- 
figuration of Raphael and the St. Jerom of Domenichino. 
The merit of this pi€ture, now indeed utterly deltroyed by 
the humidity of the place, and other circumftances, procured 
him the title of Cavaltere. This great artilt alfo engraved 
a few plates in a flight, neat ftyle, evincing, however, the 
hand of a mafter. Among others is a {mall plate reprefent- 
ing ** Mary Magdalen washing the Feet of Chriit, at the 
Table of Simon the Pharifee.”” The heads of the figures, 
which-are numerous, are remarkably beautiful; particularly 
thofe of our Saviour and Mary Magdalen. He died at 
Rome in 1613, aged 54. Pilkington and Strutt. 

CARDIA, in Anatomy. See Stomacu. 

Carpia, in Ancient Geography, a town fituated near the 
Cherfonefus of Thrace, at the bottom of a gulf, and to the 
welt of the ifthmus, which joins the peninfula to Thrace, 
near the mouth of the Melas. It derived its name, accord- 
ing to Pliny, from its being built in the form of a heart. 
This city was confiderable, when it was furrendered to the 
Athenians, at the time of the conteft of the king of Thrace 
with Philip. ‘They founded. colonies :in it, in order to fe- 
cure the pofleflion of it, but afterwards abandoned it. Ly- 
fimachus, the fucceffor of Alexander, demolifhed it, and 
from its ruins raifed the city of Lyfimachia, in the ifthmus 
of the Cherfonefus. It probably recovered itfelf, as Pto- 
lemy, five centuries after the reign of Lyfimachus, reprefents 
it as a town. There were medals of this city in filver, 
bronze, and gold, with the fymbol of a heart. 

CARDIAC, or Corviat Medicines, thofe fubftances 
which, by their ftimulant operation, excite an agreeable fen- 
{ation of warmth in the famach, and give it a temporary 
degree of tone. Hence they are alfo cailed fomachic. The 
fenfation of warmth is produced partly by- the peculiar im- 
preflion of thefe dubftances on the nervous coat of the 
fiomach, and partly by the accelerated circulation in its 
veflels, which neceffarily occafions a greater evolution of 
caloric. In confequence of the general fympathy of the 
different organs of the body with the ftomach, this ftimu- 
lant operation is communicated to the heart and arterial 
fyftem, and to the brain or common fenforium ; whence the 
fpirits are raifed, a greater propenfity to motion and active 
thought is produced, and the general fenfations of the 
whole frame are rendered more pleafurable. That this 
extenfion of the effeét takes place in confequence of nervous 
fympathy, and not by any aétual communication of the 
cordial fubitance to the different parts by the veffels, is 
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evinced by the inftantaneous manner in which it is effe&ted. 
Farther than this, we know nothing of the mode in which 
this operation is accomplifhed ; it can only be fated, as an 
ultimate fa&t, that fuch a relation between the fubftances, 
which come under this denomination, and the living body, 
exiits, Nohypothelis, fuch as the older phyficians adopted, 
of achemical combination of the medicine with the fluids or 
folids of the body, or of a mechanical aétion of the one upon 
the other, renders the operation in the leaft degree more in- 
telligible. 

Although the terms Cardiac, from the Greek, xxix, and 
Cordial, from the Latin Cor, (both fignifying te beart,) 
imply the fame thing ; yet a diltinGion feems to be generally 
made at prefent in their application ; the term cardiac being 
confined more particularly to aromatic fubftances, and cordial 
being ufed, as including eflential oils, vinous and {pirituous 
liquors, and other diffufible ttimulants. 

The operation of aromatic fubltances and effential oils is 
confiderably different from that of vinous and f{pirituous hi- 
quors. The flimulus of the former is more confined to the 
ftomach ; they do net affeét the fenforium, fo as to produce 
intoxication ; they leave a lefs uneafy fenfation, when their 
operation ceafes, and therefore produce lefs neceflity for a 
repetition ; and they are much leis pernicious to the conftitu- 
tion, as they do not feem, when taken in excefs, to occafion 
thofe morbid derangements of the vifcera, (efpecially of the 
liver, ) which are among the moft common and fatal confe- 
quences of the abufe of wine and {pirits. 

Cordials, in moderate quantities, are beneficial in debili- 
tated habits, efpecially where the digeitive powers are weak. 
They give a temporary ftrength to the fyitem; and, by 
their ftimulus to the fecretory veffels of the ftomach, they 
increafe the fecretion of the gaftric fluid, and thus, by pro- 
moting the formation of a nutritious chyle, tend to add a 
permanent itrength to the body. 

In the treatment of particular difeafes, they may be ad- 
vantageoufly combined with the more permanent tonics, as 
in hytteria, chlorotis, epilepfy, and fome others, in which 
great nervous mobility prevails ; with diuretics, in the drop- 
fies of old people and of debilitated conftitutions ; and with 
narcotic medicines, fuch as digitalis, cicuta, &c. which are 
liable to excite naufea, or otherwife to difagree with the 
ftomach. In the laft ftages of putrid difeafes, as they are 
commonly called, fuch as typhous fever, putrid fore-throat, 
confluent fmall-pox, &c. they are of incalculable utility, 
(particularly wine, ) and afford the laft refources for fupport- 
ing the finking powers of life, and for fultaining that force 
and regularity of circulation, which is neceflary to the per- 
formance of the functions. 

Carpiac orifice, of the ftomach, in Anatomy, is the open- 
ing by which the efophagus communicates with that recep- 
tacle. It is called alfo the cefophageal, the fuperior, or the 
left opening of the ftomach. See Sromacu. 

Carpiac dpening of the diaphragm, is the fuperior of the 
two openings formed between the appendices or crura 
diaphragmatis, and tranfmits the efophagus, together with 
the right and left nerves of the eighth pair, or par vagum. 
See Diaruracm. 

CARDIACA, in Botany, Hall. Helv. n. 274. See 
GALEOBDOLON. 

Carpiaca, Hall. Helv. n. 275. 
tica. 

Carpiaca, Amm. Ruth. 49, 50. 
Leonurus #ataricus. 

Carpraca, five Leonurus. 
Jig. 4. See Puromis zeylanica. 


See Sracuys /y/va- 
Mil. Icon. 80. See 


Pluk. Alm, 81. tab. 118. 
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Carpraca, Herm. Lugd. 115. tab. 117. See Pxromis 
repetifolia. 

CARDIACUS Plexus, in Anatomy, is formed by the 
nerves which fupply the heart, and which are derived from 
the fuperior and inferior cervical, and firft dorfal ganglia of 
the great fympathetic nerve, from the par vagum and the 
recurrent nerve. See Heart and Nerves. 

CARDIALGIA, in Medicine, a term formerly ufed in 
a more general feufe to defignate any pain or uneafinefs 
about the region of the ftomach, efpecially if conneéted with 
a tendency to fyncope (Sauvages Nofol. Meth. cl. vii. 
ord. 4.) ; but at prefent confined to that painful fenfation 
of heat and acrimony about the fuperior orifice of the 
{ftomach, which, from the vicinity of its feat to the heart, is 
popularly called /eart-burn. The term is from xxptia, which 
fignifics both the seart, and upper orifice of the ftomach, 
and ar 5) pain 

This painful fenfation is produced by the irritation of an 
acid matter in the itomach, which rifes to the upper orifice, 
fometimes by eru¢tation into the efophagus and throat, and 
is fometimes completely cjected by vomiting. ‘That this 
irritating matter is of an acid nature, is evinced by the tafte ; 
and it has even been feen to produce an effervefcence on 
falling on a marble hearth, according to Dr. Darwin, 
(Zoonomia, clafs I. 2, 4, 5.). When vomited, or raifed by 
eructation, jt is fometimes fo intenfely four, as to abrade the 
mouth and throat ; and, in general, it produces a fenfation 
in thefe parts fimilar to that which exifts in the.tlomach. 

The produdtion of the acid is thus accounted for. It 
has been afcertained by the experiments of Spallanzani and 
others, that the procefs of digeftion is effe€ted by means 
of the folvent powers of the gaftric juice; and that, 
during health, while it is perfe€tly performed, no degree of 
fermentation occurs. But when, from a deficiency of tke 
folvent fluid, or fome morbid change in its qualities, digeftion 
is delayed or imperfectly accomplifhed, the natural chemical 
changes, which a mafs of animal and vegetable matter is dif- 
pofed to undergo, enfue, fermentation takes place, and an 
acid is confequently evolved. It is obvious, therefore, that 
cardialgia is not to be confidered as a diitin& fpecies of 
difeafe, but as one of the fymptoms of indigeftion, or of the 
weaknefs or inactivity of the ftomach ; and it is produced 
by all the caufes of indigeftion. See Dyspepsia. Parti- 
cular kinds of food, however, are liable to produce car- 
dialgia, in thofe who are pre-difpofed to indigeftion, rather 
than the other fymptoms which often attend it ; fuch are 
hot new bread, efpeciaily of the coarfer kinds, rich paftry, 
&ec. It isa very common fymptom of that morbid condition 
of the ftomach, which exilts in the early and lait itages of 
pregnancy. 

‘Lhe complaint may be palliated by mucilaginous matters, 
fuch as Spanifh liquorice, or gum Arabic, which fheath the 
irritated parts, and, by fupplying the deficiency of mucus, 
preferve the fenfible membranous lining of the flomach from 
the acrimonious fluid. 

It may be certainly relieved, and, if flight, may be effec- 
tually cured, by the ufe of fuch medicines as may combine 
with, and neutralize the acid, from which it originates. 
For this purpofe the vegetable or foffil alkalies may be em- 
ployed in various forms; the foda-water, as a common drink, 
is a convenient form: the abforbent earths, as magnefia, 
chalk, &c. will anfwer a fimilar end. But where the com- 
plaint is fevere, or of fome ftanding, the only effe€tual me- 
thod of cure confilts in removing that flate of debility of the 
ftomach on which the indigeftion depends. This muft be 
effected by temperance and exercife, with the affiftance of 
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tonic and flimulant medicines, fuch as fleel, colombo, and 
other bitters, with a moderate portion of wine and aromatics. 
Care fhould be taken not to charge the ftomach with a 
larger quantity of food than it can readily digett, fince the 
overplus will neceffarily tend to fermentation, 

Dr. Darwin remarks, that as the faliva, {wallowed along 
with our food, prevents its fermentation, according to the 
experiments of Pringle and Macbride, confiderable relief is 
fometimes found by chewing parched wheat or mattic, or a 
lock of: wool, frequently in a day, when the pain occurs, 
and by {wallowing the faliva thus effufed. 

CARDIFF, or Carrpyry, in Geography, the county- 
town of Glamorganfhire, South Wales, derives its name 
from its fituation on the river Taf, which runs along the 
welt fide of it, and falls into the Severn, three miles below 
the town. It confilts of feveral {pacious ftreets of well- 
built houfes, and is pleafantly fituated on a fertile flat, two 
miles and a quarter from the eaftern extremity of the county, 
where it is joined by Monmouththire. ‘The town was for- 
merly furrounded with walls flanked with watch-towers, 
1280 paces in circumference, and had gates at the four car- 
dinal points, fome traces of which are {till vifible. Cardiff 
confilts of two parifhes, St. John’s and St. Mary’s, though 
there is at prefent but one church: for the church of 
‘St. Mary was, in 1627, undermined and thrown down by 
the inundations of the river, which ftill occafionally repeats 
its depredations. ‘The high tower of the prefent church 
was built, it is faid, at the latter end of the reign of 
Edward III. It is of light appearance, and of elegant 
workmanfhip: having open corners and lantern pinnacles. 
Here were formerly four religious houfes: a benediéine 
priory, and houfes of black, grey, and white friars. Thofe 
of black and white friars were founded by Robert earl 
of Gloucefter, and continued, till the diffolution, under 
Henry VIII. A few remains of the white friars are {till 
to be feen; and the ruins of the black friars are near the 
eaftern wall and gate-way, and furnifh habitations for a few 

oor fifhermen. The chief objet of attention is the ancient 
caftle, which is a large, ftately edifice, on the north fide of 
the town wall. It was originally of great ftrength, and is 
faid to have covered eight acres of ground. It was built 
by the conqueror Fitzhamon, in rogo, after he had pof- 
feffed himfelf of the country of Morganroc. ‘The entrance 
is by a bold gate-way, furnifhed with two portculliffes and 
mafly gates. The ruins of the caftle have been repaired 
and modernized under the prefent poffeffor, the marquis of 
Bute. On the keep, which ftands in the centre of the in- 
clofed area, is a handfome oftangular tower; and a high 
terrace is carried round the infide of the whole extent of the 
embattled walls that furround it. This caftle, fituated in 
the midft of the Anglo-Norman territory, experienced but 
few of thofe incidents fo common to many others. It is 
memorable as the fcene of the unjutt imprifonment and death 
of Robert duke of Normandy, by his brother Henry I. In 
May 1645, it was garrifoned by the Welfh loyalifts for the 
king ; but in Augutt the following year, after fuftaining a 
fhort fiege, furrendered to the parliamentary forces. The 
inhabitants of Cardiff and its vicinity carry on a confiderable 
trade to Briftel, and fend thither great quantities of oats, 
barley, falt butter, and poultry of all kinds. The iron- 
works of the adjacent country have greatly added to the 
¢onfequence of this town, nearly gooo tons of caft and 
wrought iron being exported annually for I.ondon and other 
places. By an act which paffed in 1790, a canal was cut 
from Penarth Point to the Cyfartha iron- works, near Mer- 
thyr Tidvil ; which has greatly facilitated the conveyance 
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of fo ponderous an article of commerce to market + this 


canal was brought, with great ingenuity, through a mous 

tainous country, to the extent of twenty-five miles; ite head, 
at Merthyr Tidvil, is §68 feet higher than the tide lock at 
Cardiff. By a fubfequent aé& a branch has been extended 
to other works at Aberdare, while the divifion of the line 
below the town has been widened and depened, fo as to 


admit brigs and other veffels of 300 tons burthen up to the 
quay. See Glamorganfbire Canar. he aflizes are regularly 
held at Cardiff; and the beauty of the ucighbourhood is 
fometimes difplayed at its concerts and affemblics. By the 
late return the population of this town is 1570, and the num- 
ber of houfes 327. It is 160 miles W. from London, and 
has two weekly markets on Wednefdays and Saturdays. 

About three leagues fouth of Cardiff are two iflands, 
called the Flat and Steep Holmes; on the former of which 
there is alight-houfe, and a good dwelling, where pilots fre- 
quently wait to conduét fhips up the Briftol channel: this 
ifland contains fixty acres of land, and is well cultivated. A 
little to the welt of thefe iflands is a {mall one called Sully e 
and three miles weltward of that is another named Barry, 
from St. Baruch, who is faid to have been interred there. 
Evans's Tour through South Wales, 8vo. 1804. Malkin’s 
Scenery, Antiquities, &c. of South Wales, 4to. 1804. 

CARDIGAN, in Welth Aerteivi, is the county-town 
of Cardiganfhire, in South Wales. The houfes ftand on the 
declivity of a hill, at the bottom of which runs the river 
‘Teifi or Tivy, which has at its mouth a dangerous bar. This 
is navigable at high tides for brigs of 150 tons burthen, which 
are laden and unladen at the quay. Previousto the war here 
was a confiderable export trade to Ireland, &c. in lead and 
corn; but the iron works in the vicinity furnifh it, at prefent, 
with its chief commerce. About two miles from the town the 
river difcharges itfelf into Cardigan-bay. A bridge of feven 
arches crofles the river, and near it ftands the fhell of a caftle, 
which'is faid by many writers to have been built by Gilbert de 
Clare, who alfo fortified the town, in the time of Henry II. 
Powel, however, in his “ Hiftory of Wales,” afferts, that a 
caltle was built here, in 1155, for the defence of the borders. 
This was befieged by Rhys Gryffydd, in 1164, when it 
was taken, and razed to the ground. In 1176, Cardigan 
was a fcene of peculiar public feftivity, when numbers of 
Englifh, Welfh, Irifh, and Normans, affembled to celebrate a 
grand eifteddfod. The bards and minftrels of the princi- 
pality difplayed pre-eminent {kill on this occafion. They, 
confequently, record the approbation and thanks of the af- 
fembly ; and, being vitors, were rewarded with honorary 
prefents. In the poetical clafs, the bards of North Wales 
were declared the moft eminent ; and, in mufic, the minftrels 
of South Wales proved themfelves the conquerors. 

On the banks of the river ftands the church, a large hand- 
fome ftru€ture ; and near it are the ruins of a priory of black 
canons. In 1797, a new county-gaol was erefted in this 
town. Cardigan is noted as the place where Gyraldus 
preached, and ftrongly recommended the crufade to the 
ancient Britons. Though the county-town, Cardigan has 
but little to recommend it to the attention of the hiftorian 
or antiquary. Its houfes and fhops are upon a very {mall 
{cale, and its local trade is but very inconfiderable. In con- 
junGion with the outlying boroughs of Aberyftwith, Lam- 
peter, and Adpar, this town fends one member to parliament. 
The number of voters amounts to about 1200. Cardigan 
gives the title of earl to the family of Brudenel. Here are 
a weekly market on Tuefdays, and four fairs yearly. Evans’s 
Tour through South Wales, 8vo. 1804. Malkin’s Scenery, 
Antiquities, &c. of South Wales, gto. 1804. 
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Carpican, a name once given to the townfhip Orange, 
jn America, about 20 miles E. of Dartmouth college, in 
New Hampthire. See Orance. 

Carpican bay, a bay of the Atlantic, on the weft coalt 
of Wales, W. and N.W. of the town of Cardigan. ‘This 
bay is very extenfive, and is bounded by the coait of Pem- 
broke which forms one horn of it, and by the extreme 
point of Caernarvonfhire terminating in the ifle of Bardfea, 
which forms the other. 

CARDIGANSHIRE, a county of South Wales, is 
a long narrow diftriét bordered to the weft by that part of 
St. George’s channel, called Cardigan-bay. On this coalt 
the fea has made great encroachments, and according to 
the tradition of the country, a large traéi of land, well 
inhabited, has been {wept away by the waves. This coaft 
is particularly animadverted on by fome of the ancient Welfh 
bards. The other boundaries of the county are, Merio- 
nethfhire and. Montgomerythire on the north, Radnorfhire 
and Brecknockfhire on the ealt, and Caermarthenfhire and 
Pembrokefhire on the fouth. ‘The area meafures about 
40 miles in length, by 20 in breadth. This diftriét is di- 
vided into five hundreds; and contains fix market-towns, 
and 64 parifhes, which are included in the diocefe of St. 
David’s. Cardiganfhire may be properly divided into two 
diftrits, and chara¢terized by the lower, and the upland. 
‘The higher grounds of the former confift of a light fandy 
loam, varying in depth from twelve to four and five 
inches; the fubftratum is a flaty kind of rock. The foil 
of the upland diftri€t is extremely fhallow, and in general 
very barren. Indeed this mountainous region is naturally un- 
congenial to the purfuits of agriculture ; yet the genius and 
induftry of men might effeét much, particularly by judicious 
plantations. ‘This is laudably exemplified in the grounds 
at and about Hafod, where the patriotic proprietor, 
Thomas Johnes efq., has rendered fertile and ufeful many 
thonfand acres of land. The fcenery of Hafod, the Devil’s 
bridge, and their vicinities, is fingularly grand,picturefque, and 
romantic. This northern part of the country abounds 
with deep narrow chafms between the mountains, through 
which the waters often rufh with great impetuofity ; and 
particularly after ftorms, or continued rains, when they 
form immenfe torrents, and in many places are precipitated 
in roaring cafcades. ‘* The whole of this rugged region,” 
obferves Mr. Malkin, ‘ is one immenfe refervoir of metallic 
treafure, awaiting only the fpirit of enterprife, and the hand 
of induftry to draw it into light and ufe;” but the purfuits 
of agriculture have hitherto fuperfeded thofe of commerce. 
The principal rivers of this county are the Rydol, the 
Yitwith, and the Clewedog. Malkin’s Scenery, Antiqui- 
ties, &c. of South Wales, 4to. 1804. 

CARDINAL, a term ferving to exprefs the relation, or 
quality of prime, principal, or moft confiderable. ‘The 
word is formed of the Latin cardo, a hinge ; it being on 
thefe fundamental points that all the reft of the fame kind 
are fuppofed to turn. Thus, juftice, prudence, temperance, 
and fortitude, are called the four cardinal virtues, as being 
the bafis of all the reft. 

Carpinat fower. See Loseria DortMannt. 

Carpinat Points, in Cofmography, ave the four interfec- 
tions of the horizon with the meridian and the prime ver- 
tical circle. Of thefe, two, viz. the interfegtions of the 
horizon and meridian, are called North and South, with re- 
gard to the poles they are directed to. 

To determine the places of thefe points, fee Merip14n Jin. 

"The other two, viz. the interfections of the horizon and 
firft vertical, are called Zaf and I/c/t. 
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The cardinal points, therefore, coincide with the four 
cardinal regions of the heavens; and are go° diftant from 
each other. ‘Lhe intermediate points are called corbaTE- 
RAL POINTS. 

Carvinar Points of the Heavens, or, of a Nativity, in, 
Ajirology, are the rifing and fetting of the fun, the zenith 
and nadir. 

Carpinau Signs, in Afronomy, are Aries, Libra, Cancers 
and Capricorn. See Sicn. 

Carpinar Winds are thofe that blow from the cardinal 

oints, 

E CarpixnaL Numbers, in Grammar, are the numbers one, 
two, three, &c. which are indeclinable ; in oppofition to 
the ordinal numbers, firft, fecond, third, fourth, &c. See 
Number. 

CaRDINAL is more particularly ufed for an ecclefiaftic 
prince, one who has a voice, both ative and paffive, in 
the Roman conclave, at the ele4tion of a pope. 

Some fay, the cardinals were fo called from the Latin 
incardinatio, which fignifies the adoption in any church 
made of a pricft of a foreign church, driven thence by 
misfortune; and add, that the ufe of the word com- 
menced at Rome and Ravenna; the revenues of the 
churches of which cities being very great, they became 
the common refuge of the unhappy priefts of all other 
churches. 

The cardinals compofe the pope’s council, or fenate: in 
the Vatican is a conftitution of pope John, which regu. 
lates the rites and titles of the cardinals; and which de- 
clares, that as the pope reprefents Mofes, fo the cardi- 
nals reprefent the feventy elders, who under the pon- 
tifical authority decide private and particular differ. 
ences. 

Cardinals, in their firft inftitution, were only the prin- 
cipal prielts, or incumbents ef the parifhes of Rome. In 
the primitive church, the chief prieft of a parifh, who 
immediately followed the bifhop, was called pre/byter 
cardinalis ; to diftinguifh him from the other petty priefts, 
who had no church, nor preferment ; the term was firft 
applied to them in the year 150; others fay, under pope 
Silvefter, in the year 309. Thefe cardinal priefts were 
alone allowed to baptize, and adminifter the eucharift, 
When the cardinal priefts became bifhops, their cardi« 
nalate was vacated; they being then fuppofed to be 
railed to a higher c¥gnityx—Under pope Gregory, car- 
dinal priefts, and cardinal deacons, were only fuch priefts 
or deacons as had a church or chapel under their parti- 
cular care: and this was the original ufe of the word, 
Leo 1V. in the council of Rome, held in 853, calls them 
prefbyteros fui cardinis; and their churches parochias car= 
dinales. 

The cardinals continued on this footing till the eleventh 
century; but as the grandeur and ftate of his holinefs 
became then exceedingly augmented, he would have his 
council of cardinals make a better figure than the ancient 
priciis had done. It is true, they ftill preferved their 
ancicnt title ; but the thiag exprefled by it was no more. 
It was a good while, however, before they had the_pre- 
cedence over bifhops, or got the ele&ion of the pope 
into their hands: but when they were once poffelled of 
thofe privileges, they foon had the red hat and purple; 
and growing ftill in authority, they became at length 
fuperior to the bifhops, by the fole quality of being 
cardinals. 

Du-Cange obferves, that originally there were three kinds 
of churches: the firft or genuine churches were — 
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ealled parifrer; the fecond, deaconries, which were chapels 
joined to hofpitals, and ferved by deacons; the third were 
fimple oratories, where private mafles were faid, and were 
difcharged by local and refident chaplains. He adds, that 
to difinguifh the principal, or parifh churches, from the 
chapels and oratories, the name cardinals was given them. 
Accordingly, parifh churches gave titles to cardinal priefts ; 
and fome chapels alfo, at length, gave the title of cardinal 
deacons. 

Others obferve, that the term cardinal was piven not 
only to priefts, but alfo to bifhops and deacons who were 
attached io certain churches; to diflinguifh them from 
thofe who only ferved them en paffant, and by commif- 
fion. Titular churches, or benefices, were a kind of pa- 
rifhes, i. e. churches affigned each to a cardinal prielt; 
with fome fated diltri&t depending on it, and a font for 
adminiftering of baptifm, in cafes where the bifhop him- 
felf could not adminifler it.—'Thefe cardinals were fubor- 
dinate to the bifhops ; and, accordingly, in councils, parti- 
cularly that held at Rome in 868, fubferibed after them. 
Tt was not, however, only at Rome, that priefts bore 
this name; for we find there were cardinal priefts in 
France; thus, the curate of the parifh of St. John de 
Vignes is called, in old charters, the cardinal prieft of 
that parith. 

The title of cardinal is alfo given to fome bifhops, gua- 
tenus bifhops ; e. g. to thofe of Mentz and Milan : the arch- 
bifhop of Bourges is alfo, in ancient writings, called cardi- 
nal; and the church of Bourges a cardinal church. The 
abbot of Vendome calls himfelf cardinalis natus. 

The cardinals are divided into three claffes, or orders ; 
containing fix bifhops, 50 priefts, and 14 deacons ; making 
in all, 70: which conftitute what they call the facred col- 
lege. ‘Whe cardinal bifhops, who are as it were the pope’s 
vicars, bear the titles of the bifhopricks affigned to them ; 
the reft take fuch titles as are given them; the number of 
cardinal bifhops has been fixed; but that of cardinal priefts 
and deacons, and confequently the facred college itfelf, is 
always flutuating. ‘Till the year 1125, the college only 
confifted of 52, or 53: the council of Conftance reduced 
them to 24; but Sixtus IV. without any regard to that 
reftriGtion, raifed them again to 53, and Leo to 65. Thus, 
as the number of cardinal priefts was anciently fixed to 28, 
new titles were to be eftablifhed, in proportion as new car- 
dinals were created.—As for the cardinal deacons, they 
were originally no more than feven, for the 14 quarters of 
Rome ; but they were afterwards increafed to 19, and after 
that were again diminifhed. It has been faid, however, 
(fee Mofheim, E. H, vol. ii. p. 485.) that cardinal deacons 
were not from the beginning members of that facred col- 
lege, by whom the popes were eleéted. Although there 
were in the Roman church long before the edi& of Nicho- 
las (mentioned below), and there ftiil remain, cardinal! dea- 
cons, i. €. fuperintendants of thofe churches which have 
hofpitals annexed to them, and whofe revenues are appro- 
priated to the fupport of the poor ; yet they were evident- 
ly excluded from the eleGtion of the pope, which, by the 
edit of Nicholas, was to be made by the cardinal bifhops 
and clerks alone. Accordingly we find the cardinals plainly 
diftinguifhed from the deacons in the diploma that was 
drawn up for the eleCtion of Gegory VII. to the pontificate. 

According to Onuphrius, it was pope Pius IV. who firft 
enaéted, in 1562, that the pope fhould be chofen only by 
the fenate of cardinals: whereas, till that time, the eleétion 
was by allthe clergy of Rome. Some fay, the eleCtion of the 
pope refted in the cardinals, exclulive of the clergy, in the 
time of Alexander III, in 1160, And they allege, that, 
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in order to avoid the ufual contentions and difturbances at 
the eleétion of a pope, he made a decree in the third La-’ 
teran council, A.D. 1179, that for the future the right of 
chufing him fhould be vetted in the cardinals only, and that 
he fhould be a lawful pope who had the fuffrages of two- 
thirds of the college ciotaliasis ; which law is ftill in force, 

See Avexanver. Others go higher ftill, and fay, that Nicho- 
las IL. having been eleéted at Sienna, in 1058, by the cardinals 
alone, occationed the right of cleétion to be taken from the 

clergy, and people of Rome; only leaving them that of 
confirming him by their confent; which was at length, 

however, taken from them. See his decree for this pur- 

pofe, iffued in the Roman council of 1059, in Hardouin’s 

Aéa Conciliorum, tom. vi. pt. 1. p. wg “ We have 

thought proper to enaét,” fays the pontiff, “ that, upon 

the deceafe of the bifhop of the Roman catholic or uni- 

verfal church, the affair of the eleétion be treated princi- 

pally, and previoufly to all other deliberations, among the 

cardinal bifbops alone, who fhall afterwards call in to their 

council the cardinal clerks, and require finally the confent of 
the reft of the clergy and the people to their eleétion.”’ 

Whence it appears, that the cardinals who had the right 

of fuffrage in the eleétion of his fucceffors, were divided 

by this pontiff into cardinal bifhops and cardinal clerks ; 

meaning by the former the feven bifhops who belonged to 

the city and territory of Rome, and to whom it belonged 
to confecrate the Roman pontiff; and by the latter, the 

cardinal prefbyters or minifters of the 28 Roman parifhes, 

or principal churches. ‘To thefe were added, in procefs of 

time, under Alexander III. and other pontiffs, new mem-: 
bers, in order to appeafe the tumults occafioned by the 

edi@ of Nicholas II. Accordingly Alexander completed 

what Nicholas had only begun, by transferring and con- 

fining to the college of cardinals the right of electing to the 

apoftolic fee, and excluding the nobility, the people, and 

the reft of the clergy from all concern in this important 

matter. In order to defeat the oppofition of the higher 

order of clergy, he augmented the college of the eleGting 

cardinals by conferring that dignity upon the prior, or arch- 

prefbyter. of St. John Lateran, the arch-prefbyters of St. 

Peter’s and St. Mary Maggiore, the abbots of St. Paul’s 

and St. Laurence without the wall, and, laftly, upon the 

feven Palatine judges. And the inferior clerzy were re- 

duced to filence by the promotion of their chiefs, the car- 

dinal deacons, to the dignity of eleCtors. Who it was, whe- 

ther Alexander III. or fome other pontiff, that railed the 

principal Roman deacons to the rank of cardinals, is not 

certain ; but it is very evident, that the defign of this pro- 

motion was to put an end to the murmurs and complaints 

of the inferior clergy, who refented highly the violation of 

their privileges. 

We may conclude, ‘upon the whole, that the colleze of 
cardinals, and the extenfive authority, and the important 
privileges enjoyed by them at this day, derive their origin 
from the editt publifhed at the requeft and under the pon- 
tificate of Nicholas If.; that, under the title of cardinals, 
this pontiff comprehended the feven Roman bifhops, whe 
were confidered as his fuffragans, and of whom the bifhep 
of Otta was the chief, as alfo the 28 minifters, who had 
infpection over the principal Roman churches ; and that to 
thefe were added, in procefs of time, under Alexander IIT. 
and other pontiffs, new members, in’ order to uppeafe the 
refentment of thofe who looked upon themfelves as injured 
by the edi& of Nicholas, and alfo to anfwer other purpofes. 
of eeclefiattical policy. It is alfo unqueftionable, that, 
‘though the higher order of purpled prelates, commonly 
called cardinals, had its rife in the 11th century, yet it does 
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ne’ fecm to have acquired the ftable and undifputed autho- 
rity of a legal council before the following age and the pon- 
tificate of Alexander III. See Concrave. 

The cardinals obtained the privilege of wearing the red 
hat as an emblem of thcir readinefs to fhed their blood for 
the catholic faith, in confequence of the grant made to 
them by Innocent IV. at the counci! of Lyons, in @245 ; 
but they are faid to have firlt ufed it in the year after the 
council, i.¢. in 1246, on occafion of an interview between 
the pope and Lewis IX. of France. That the cardinals 
were allowed to wear red fhoes and red garments in the time 
of Innocent IiI. raifed to the fee in 1198, appears from 
feveral writers who flourifhed at that time; but it is not 
certain which of the popes conferred upon them that dif- 
tinction. Paul II. cietted to the papacy in 1464, added 
the red cap and {carlet houfings for caparifoning their horfes 
when they rode. The decree of pope Urban VITI. where- 
by it is appointed, that the cardinals be addrefled under the 
title of eminence, is of the year 16303 till then, they were 
called thypriffimi. 

See further concerning the origin and rights of cardinals 
in Onuphriuvs, Duarenus, Craconus. Aubery has given the 
general hiltory of cardinals, in five volumes, 4to. 

Carpinat has alfo been applied to fecular officers, 

Thus, the prime miniiters in the court of the emperor 
Theodofius, are called cardinales. Cafliodorus, lib. vu. 
Formul. 31. makes mention of the cardinal prince of the 
city of Rome; and in the lil of officers of the duke of 
Bretagne, in 1447, we meet with qne Raoul de Thorel, 
cardinal of Quillart, chancellor, and fervant of the vifcount 
de Rohan: which fhews it to have been an inferior quality. 

Carpinav’s ifland, in Geography, a {mall ifland near the 
eaft coaft of Labrador. N. lat. 59° 30’. W.long. 63° 
50’. 
Carpinat bird, in Ornithology, fynonymous with Cardina- 
Litius and Loxia cardinalis. 

CARDINALIS capitis bone /pei, Brifl. and Carpsnau 
du cap de bonne efperance, Buff. See Loxta orix, the grena- 
dier of Englifh writers. Le cardinal of Buffon is another 
bird, the Gmelinian Tanacra braj/ilia, which fee. Cardinalis 
purpureus of Brifl. is the Facapu of Marcgrave, Tanagra 
jacapa of Gmelin.  Cardinalis is alfo the f{pecific name 
of feveral birds in the Linnzan fyftem, as will be noticed in 
their refpective genera. 

CARDINALITIUS, a name given by fome to the Vir- 
ginian nightingale, Lox1a cardinalis, which fee. 

CARDING, in the Manufadories, a preparation of wool, 
cotton, hair, or flax, by paffing it between the iron points, 
or teeth, of two inftruments, called cards, to comb, difen- 
tangle, and range the hairs or fbres thereof; and to difpofe 
it for {pinning, &c. See Carns. 

Before the wool be carded, it is oiled, or greafed with oi! ; 
whereof, one-fourth of the weight of the wool is required, 
for wool deltined for the woof of ilufls; and one-eighth for 
that of the warp. See Crorn. 

CARDIOGMUS, or Carpioncuus, (compounded of 
xeedia, the heart, aud ¢yzos, tumour) in Medicine, a dilatation 
of one or all the cavities of the heart. The term includes 
two fpecies of difeafe; viz. a partial enlargement of the 
heart, forming a fac, in which coagulable lymph is depofited, 
and which is ufually denominated aneury{m of the heart ; 
and that more common difeafe, which confifts fimply in a 

eneral dilatation of the natural cavities. 

The fymptoms which belong to aneuryfm of the heart 
are the fame as thofe which accompany aneury{m of the 
arch of the aorta. (Baillie Morb. Anat. p. 42.) See Anzu- 
RYSM. 
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When the heart, or any of its cavities, is much enlarged, 
it is attended with fevere palpitations, which are excited b 
the leaft motion or exertion, and often increafe to the “a | 
violent and diftrefling paroxy{ms; fo that they may not only 
be felt by the hand, when applied to the left fide, but at the 
pit of the ftomach, and at the top of the {ternum ; and they 
may frequently be perceived by the eye through the ordi- 
nary clothing, and occafionally, it is faid, may even be heard. 
The other fymptoms are, a fenfe of weight, and a conftant 
anxiety about the chelt; fometimes accompanied with a 
violent pain acrofs the breaft, in the abdomen, or the back ; 
and fometimes with fainting. There is frequently great dif- 
ficulty of breathing, with a fenfe of fuffocation, which com- 
pels the patient to fit in the ere& pofture, or to feek repofe 
by leaning on his breaft. A purplifh hue of the cheeks and 
lips, which varies at times, according to the degree of diffi- 
culty with which the blood is tran{mitted through the lungs ; 
ccdema of the face, or other dropfical fwellings; flatulence 
of the ttomach ; and aharafling cough, are occafional fymp- 
toms of the complaint. The pulfe is various in different in- 
ftances; fometimes it is feeble, {mall, and intermitting ; 
fometimes extremely quick and hard; and fometimes not 
fynchronous with the contraétions of the heart. When the 
palpitation is violent, the head is often affeéted with ftrong 
ciltrefling pulfations, which are fometimes more complained 
of than thofe of the hearc itfelf. 

The diagnofis of this affe€tion of the heart is of confider- 
able importance ; becaufe the moft dreadful palpitations oc- 
calionally arife from morbid irritability, independent of or- 
ganic difeafe ; and the treatment mult neceffarily be very dif- 
ferent in the two inftances. The enlargement of the heart 
is generally perceptible to the hand ; its {troke is lefs pointed, 
or more obtufe than natural, and is felt two or three ribs 
lower than in health. But, according to Dr. Ferriar, * the 
moft certain fign of dilatation is the jarring fenfation given 
to the hand by each fyftole. The ftroke feems reftrained, 
and is fucceeded by a kind of thrilling, which cannot be 
clearly defcribed, but is entirely different from the fhake of a 
‘palpitation.”” (Med. Hitt. and Refle&. vol. i. p.148.) Senac, 
with lefs difcrimination, obferves, that our principal guide, 
in determining the dilatation of the heart, muft be the force 
of the palpitations, their continuance, and the facility with 
which they are excited, efpecially if accompanied by 
fyncopeand dyfpneea. (Traité du Coeur, tom.ii. chap. 8.) 
The fymptoms, however, are fometimes obfcure and trea- 
cherous. 

It is more difficult, and of lefs importance, to determine 
which of the cavities of the heart is dilated. Where the auri- 
cles only are dilated, probably the pulfe will retain its 
ftrength, as the ventricles poffefs their natural power ; the 
palpitation will perhaps be lefs violent ; and the enlargement 
lefs perceptible to the hand. (Senac.) And the dilatation 
may be confidered as confined to the auricles, when the pul- 
fation fcels remote, and extending acrofs the breaft, as well 
as downwards, and when the apex of the heart does not {trike 
the ribs very forcibly. (Ferriar.) _M. Senac has farther ob- 
ferved, that when the right ventricle, or its auricle, is greatly 
dilated, the palpitations are comparatively trifling; the 
patients complaia chiefly of a fenfe of weight about the re- 
gion of the heart ; and there is alfo a pulfation in the veins 
of the neck. 

In feveral inftances there has been a great difpofition to 
gangrene in the extremities, which no medicine could conn- 
ieract. ‘his arifes, no doubt, from the impaired force of 
the heart. For as its mufcular parietes are generally very 
thin, in proportion to the enlarged fize of its cavities, the 
heart lias little pewer to propel an increafed quantity of blood 
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into the more diftant branches of the arterial fyltem. (Morb. 
Anat.) 

In whatever cavity the dilatation exilts, the difeafe is 
commonly fatal, ‘The patients generally die fuddenly, in 
fyncope, or in a paroxy!m of palpitation ; fometimes in con- 
fequence of a rupture of the thin parsetes of the dilated ca- 
vity; but often without any fuch rupture. The difeafe, 
however, is extremely irregular in its progrefs, and various io 
its duration, It will fometimes appear to be ftationary, or 
even retrograde, for a long Stare during which the fenfa- 
tions of the patient are tolerably comfortable, and he can ufe 
moderate exercife without inconvenience. At other times 
the paroxyfins are frequent, and he feems in perpetual danger 
of expiring. The duration of the complaint has been ob- 
ferved, in different initances, to vary from two or three 
months to nine years. 

Various cau/es have been affigned for this difeafe. Senac 
enumerates in the lift, all acute difeafes of the lungs, as well 
as allhma and hydrothorax, fever, violent exercife, or turbu- 
lent paflions, and excelfive intemperance. According to 
Lancifi, flute-players and preachers are fubje& to it; and 
Dr. Pitcairn thinks that he has obferved it to arife from a 
transferrence of rheumatifm to the heart. Dr. Ferriar has 
feen it produced by railing great weights, or by too long a 
continuance of much bodily exertion ; and all the cafes which 
he has feen have been in young perfons. lt is probable that 
any circumftance which either acts as a {trong impediment to 
the free paflage of the blood from the heart, or which excites 
a violent and long-continued afux of blood to that organ, 
may, in fome conttitutions, where there is an original weak- 
nefs of it, occafion a dilatation. 

Little can be faid as to the cure of dilatation of the heart ; 
for, except in the incipient ftage, all that can be done is to 
foothe the diftrefling feelings of the patient, to render his 
exiltence fomewhat more comfortable, and thus perhaps to 
prolong its duration. With this view, much has often been 
done by medicine and proper management. The anxiety 
and palpitation may be alleviated by means of narcotic me- 
dicines, efpecially by digitalis and opium, which diminifh the 
irritability of the heart and arterial fyftem. he digitalis is 
fometimes extremely ufeful in this complaint, and has ap- 
peared to fufpend its progrefs, and to produce long intervals 
of freedom from the diltreffing fymptoms. Perhaps it may 
be ferviceable partly as a narcotic, and partly as a diuretic ; 
fince divretics, whatever may be the explanation, give fre- 
quent relief in diforders of the cheft. All violent exercife, 
and great emotions of the mind, fhould be avoided, fince 
they tend to produce inordinate aétion of the heart. Mode- 
ration in diet fhould be obferved, and {trong liquors difpenfed 
with; fothat the ftomach may not, by diltention, prefs upon 
the heart, and excite it to increafed action, and that the body 
be not heated and itimulated by the quantity or quality of 
the food and drink. Great flatulence, or other occafional 
fymptoms, mutt be palliated by appropriate medicines. 

It ought not to be omitted, that in the commencement of 
the difeafe fome phyficians have recommended evacuations, 
efpecially by bleeding, with a view to remove the fulnefs of 
the veflels, and therefore to diminifh the mechanical momen- 
tum of the blood in the heart, as well as its ftimulus to that 
irritable organ. This doétrine is, however, fomewhat quef- 
tionable. It is juftly remarked by Dr. Ferriar, that the 
fymptoms of debility which generally accompany the com- 
plaint, even at its commencement, the tendency to deliquium 
(fainting), the weak flatulent ftate of the ftomach and bowels, 
the dropfical fymptoms, owing to a delay in the return of 
the blood, and the languid feelings of the patient, feem to 
point out a careful exhibition of tonics, as the moft probable 
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corroborates this fuggeftion ; forin other partial congeltions, 
and in pallies, tonics, and even dire@ flimulants, are given 
with sliventehen; to recover the tone of the dilated or rup- 
tured veflels. (Terriar, loc. cit. p. 168.) 

CARDIOIDE, in Geometry, a curve fo called by Caf- 
tilliani. It is thus formed ; let the diameter A B (/’/ate IIL. 
Geometry, fig. 48.) of the circle A M BA, revolve about the 
point A, and on A B produced let Ba, MN, AD, MN, 
&c. be always equal to A B; then will the point a deferibe 
a curve, which from its figure refembling a heart, is called 
cardioide. 

From the conftruétion it appears, that AN=BA-+AM, 
and that N M A N is always double of the diameter AB, 
and is bifeéted by the circle in M. 

This curve is algebraical ; if A B=a, aE=x, EN=y, 
its equation will be, 

y'—Oay? + 12 xy? — Gan’ y + x4 
+ 12a y7—B8aiy+3a°x*=0 

For the method of drawnig tangents, and other properties 
of this curve, fee Phil. Tranf. N? 461. fe&.8. See allo 
Mem. Acad, Scienc. 1705, where M. Carré firlt propofed 
this curve. 

CARDIOSPERMUM, in Botany, (xxpdia, heart, creppoy 
feed, from a heart-fhaped {pot or fear on the feed). Linn. 
gen. 498. Schreb. 680, Willd. 789. Gert. 497. Jufl. 146. 
Vent. 3. 126. (Corindum, Tourn. La Marck Encyc. Vefi- 
caria, Riv. 4.144.) Clafs and order, o@andria trigynia. 
Nat. ord. trilobaia, Linn. Sapindi, Jufl. Saponacee, Vent. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. perianth four-leafed ; leaves obtufe, con- 
cave ; the alternate interior ones larger than the others. Cor. 
petals four, obtufe, alternate with the leaves of the calyx, 
equal in fize to the two larger ones. Nedary four petal- 
fhaped leaflets, coloured, inclofing the germ, fhorter than 
the proper petals, and attached to them ; two of them callous 
at the tip, hooked at the fide, forming an upright lip; the 
others with equal fides forming a clofed lip. Stam. filaments 
eight, awl-fhaped, nearly as long as the nectary, united be- 
low; anthers fmall. i. germ three-fided; ityles three, 
fhort ; ftigmas fimple. Pericarp. capfule roundifh, three- 
lobed, inflated, three-cclled, opening at the tip. Seeds glo- 
bular, ‘marked at the bafe with a heart-fhaped fcar. Gert- 
ner and La Marck confider the fruit as confifting of three 
connate, one-celled, valvelefs capfules, united at the axis fo 
as to take the appearance of a three-lobed capfule. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx four-leafed. Petals four; neGtary four- 
leafed, unequal. Capfule three-lobed, or rather three connate 
capfules inflated. 

Sp.1. C. halicacabum, Linn. Sp. Pl. Lam. Ill. Pl. 317. 
Gert. Pl. 79. (Halicacabum, Rumph. Amb. 6. p. 60. tab. 244 
fig.2. Pifumveficarium, Bauh. pin. 743. Sloane Hitt. 1. p.238.) 
«¢ Stem'and petioles fmooth; leaflets with gafhed teeth, 
fmooth.”? Willd. Root annual. Stems three or four feet longs 
flender, branched, ftriated, twining. Leaves alternate, twice 
ternate, fometimes flightly pubefcent. /owers {ma!l, white 3 
common peduncles axillary, folitary, thread-fhaped, furnifhed 
above the middle with two fimple, oppofite tendrils, and fup- 
porting feveral flowers near their extremity on flrort partial pe- 
duncles. #ruit fhort, greenith, almoit fmooth. A native of the 
Eaft and Weft Indies; cultivated in England by Gerard in 
1594. It flowers here in July. 2. C. Airfutum, Willd. “ Stem 
and petioles hairy ; leaflets toothed, {mooth.”” Root annual. 
Stem four feet high or more, climbing, deeply furrowed, 
thick fet with hairs. Leaves alternate, petioled, twice ter- 
nate; leafiets egg-fhaped, acuminate, two inches and a half 
long, half an inch broad, fimply and coarfely toothed, 
{mooth on both fides, veined; axils of the veins pubefcent 
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‘beneath 5 common petiole almoft three inches long, furrowed, 
hairy ; partial petiole an inch or haif an inch long, fermi- 
cylindrical, not often befet with hairs. /Vocwers fimilar to 
thife of the preceding {pecies, but larger; peduncles half a 
foot long, furrowed, tmooth. A native of Guinea. 3.C. 
corindum, Linn. Sp. Pl. “* Leaves downy underneath.” 
Similar to C. halicacabum. Root annual. Peduacles fupport- 
ing ten or cleven flowers among the tendrils, remaining, after 
the fruGtification is palt, rigid. Cup/ules narrower, downy. 
A native of Brafil. 4. C. grandiflorum, Wiild. Swartz. 
Prod. 64. Flor. Ind. Occid. 2. p. 693. ‘ Leaves pubefcent ; 
capfules acuminate, very large.’ Root perennial. Leaves 
more acuminate than thofe of C. corindum, and not inclining 
to heart-(haped at the bafe. Mowers and fruit three or four 
times as large. A native of Jamaica. 

CARDISPERMUM. See Cacenpuva hybrida. 

CARDISSA, in Conchology, the name given by Rumpfius 
to the Linnean Cardium cardia. 

CARDITIS, in Medicine, the nofological term for inflam- 
mation of the heart. 

If we confider the nature and importance of the funtion 
of the heart, and the conne¢tion of the circulation, of which 
it is the fource, with the nervous fyltem, the {tate of tempe- 
rature, and every other funétion of the body, we fhould be 
led to expeét, @ priori, that the fymptoms accompanying an 
inflammation of that organ, would be fufficiertly obvious, 
and eflentially different from thofe, which defignate an in- 
flammation of any other of the vilcera of the thorax. ‘This, 
however, is very far from being the cafe. ‘The fymptoms 
which attend inflammation of the heart, are fever, pain in the 
fituation of the heart, palpitations, an irregular pulfe, cough, 
difficulty of breathing, and often fyncope. (Baillie Morb, 
Anat. p. 42.) It is obvious that the fymptoms here enume- 
rated are merely the common fymptoms of peripneumony, 
or pleurify, with the addition of palpitation, irregularity of 
pulfe, and fyncope, or fainting. But itis obferved by Senac, 
‘that thefe fymptoms are extremely uncertain 5 and with re- 
gard to palpitation, although its prefence may lead us to fuf- 
pect that the heart is affected, yet it is probably an hypo- 
-thetical opinion, fince in that inflammation, which arifes from 
wounds of the heart, palpitation does not occur. (T'raiteé 
du Ceeur, tom.ii. chap. 7.) With refpect to the other two 
fymptoms it muft be remarked, that the prefence of an irre - 
gular pulfe, and the occurrence of fyncope, together with the 
fymptoms of pneumonia (or inflammation of the lungs), can 
oily lead to a probable fufpicion of an affection of the heart ; 
fince they are by no mzans cou{tant attendants on carditis ; 
and the former very frequently attends other cafes of pneu- 
monia. (Wiifon on Febrile Difeafes, vol,iv.) Upon the 
fame grounds Dr. Cullen accords with the obfervations of 
Vogl, that “ the fymptoms of carditis are nearly the fame 
with thofe of peripneumony, but in general more fevere ;” 
‘and adds, that he has feen the pericardium, or membranous 
covering of the heart, inflamed, when no other fymptoms, 
but thofe of peripneumony, had occurred. (Synopfis Nofol. 
Meth. p.107. note.) Inflammation of the pericardium, 
however, cannot be diftinguifhed in practice from inflamma- 
tion of the fubltance of the heart. (Baillie, loc. cit.) In 
fact, inflammation {cldom occurs in any part of the contents 
of the thorax, without {preading to thofe in contaét with it, 


as from the pleura to the lungs, from the heart to the peri- | 


cardium and pleura, &c. Hence the diagnofis muft be ob- 
vioully impotlible in many cafes,'where in reality more than 
oue organ 1s inflamed. 
Were we in pofleifion, however, of any certain means of 
diftinguifhing carditis from inflammation of the other tho- 
racic vilcera, in a practical point of view it would be of little 


ufe, fince the method of cure muft be the fame, whether the 
difeafe be feated in the lungs, pleura, heart, or pericardium, 
General blood-letting, where the pulfe is hard and ttron 

blifters to the region of the heart; gentle laxatives of oike 
mel or neutral falts ; diaphoretics ; and diluents; will be the 
principal expedients: every thing being at the fame time 
avoided which can increafe the local or general irritation. 

The fame cau/es mult be confidered as giving rife to car- 
ditis, which produce the other modifications of thoracic in- 
flammation; and the fame circumftances will direé& us in 
forming our prognojis, and in adopting particular varieties of 
treatment. See PEripNEUMONY. 

It would appear from diflections, that there is often a flow 
or chronic inflammation fubfilting in the heart, which does 
not betray itfelf by any pecul ar fymptom. For abfceffes in 
the fubftance of the ventricles, and ulcers on the external fur- 
face, have been occafionally found after death, when no 
fymp'oms of inflammation had previoufly exifted. (Morgagni 
Epiit. xxv. art.17. Bonet, tom.i. p. 849, &c.) 

CARDITO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Calabria ultra, 8 miles E.S.2. of Regyio. 

CARDIUM, in Conchology, a Linnean genus of bivalves, 
the fhell of which is nearly equilateral, equivalve, and in mott 
{pecies, convex, longitudinally ribbed, itriated, or grooved, 
wth a dentated margin: hinge with two teeth near the beak, 
and a larger, remote, lateral tooth on each fide in both valves, 
and which, when the fhell ig,clofed, lock into each other. 
Animal inhabitant of the fhell a tethys, having two {mall 
pores on the left fide of the body. 

Cosratum. A large fpecies deferibed by Linnzus that 
inhabits the African Ocean: the fhell is gibbous and equi- 
valve with raifed, carinated, concave, membranaceous ribs. 
Muf. Lud. Ulr.— Concha exotica, Argenville, Kaman Adan- 
fon.— Length three inches; breadth three inches and a 
half; general colour whitifh, with fometimes broad brown 
grooves or firipes. Called by Enghih collectors the Pipe. 
ridged cockle. 

Carpissa. Shell heart-fhaped ; valves comprefled and 
carinated with teeth; beaks approximate. Linn.—Cardifa 
of Rumpfus, and Cor veneris of Argenville. 

Smaller than the preceding, the length being only two 
inches and a half, and the breadth two inches. ‘he ribs are 
placed obliquely, and there is a confpicuous heartfhaped 
depreflion before the beaks; the general colour is whitifh, 
fometimes {potted with fanguineous. Individuals of this 
fpecies according to Gmelin are occafionally found con- 
cave onone fide. It inhabits the Indian Ocean. 

Roseum. Shell heart fhaped ; anterior part furrowed 
with lines, pofterior ftriz rather broader, and forming by 
their conjunétion a cordated figure; one part convex, the 
other concave. Argenville, &c.—This inhabits the Nicobar 
iflands, and refembies the former; fhell whitith varied with 
rofe-colour. 

Retrusum. Shell heart-fhaped; valves ftriated, crenu- 
lated, and flightly carinated, with lunate corditorm gape be- 
hind the beaks.— This fhell, which is two inches long, and 
nearly the fame in breadth, is of a milky-white colour, thick, 
with the anterior part concave, and potterior convex ; mar- 
gin with plaited teeth. Inhabits India, Arabia, aud Egypt. 
Born, &c. 

Hemicarpium. Shell heart-fhaped, fomewhat quadri- 
lateral ; valves carinated ; beaks diftant. Linn. 

This is defcribed as an inhabitant of the Indian Ocean ; 
it refembles Cardium Cardiffa ; and is of an ochraceous co- 
lour, a few of the ribs are glabrous, the reft nedulous with 
intermediate grooves wrinkled and marked with excavated 
dots; fhell within fnowy-white. 

Linnatum. 


CARDIU™M. 


Lineatum. Shell heart-fhaped, carinated, anterior part 
obliquely truncated, thir, very fmooth, fnowy with golden 
acurdd {trie ; margin denticulated. Kaemm. lab, Ru- 
dolft.—Shell above an inch long ; its native place unknown, 

Mepium. Shell fomewhat heart-fhaped, and flighdy 
angulated ; valves angulated, {mooth, and fuleated. Linn, 
&e. 

Inhabits American Seas. This refembles Cardinm T/e- 
micardium ; the thell is whitifh, and generally {potted with 
chefnut or brown ; ribs numerous; binge with a fingle pr. 
mary tooth. 

Acursatum. Shell fomewhat heart-fhaped, with pro- 
minent ribs grooved down the middle and befet with large 
hollow aculeations, and fub-petalous {pines towards the cir- 


cumference.  Inhabits the Mediterranean and European 
feas. This is a large fpecies of a brownith colour, or 


whitifh variegated with brown bands. 
Britith coafts. Donov. Brit. Shells, &c. 

Ecuinarum. Shell fomewhat heart-thaped, fulcated, 
with {pinous carinated ribs. Lian. &c.—Inhabits European 
feas. 

Rather refembles the laft in figure, but is fmaller, and 
paler in colour ; whitifh, variegated with brown. Found on 
the Britifh coalts. Donov. &c 

Civiare. Shell fomewhat heart-fhaped, with triangular 
elevated ribs befet along the edges with thin fpines, Ginel. 
&c. Anative of the African and European coafts; whitifh 
with about eighteen ribs. 


Found on the 


Cittatum. Shell fomewhat heait-fhaped, with elevated 
fub-triangular ciliated ribs. Inhabits the North Seas. O. 
Fabr. &e. : 


- This refembles Cardium ciliare, from which it differs, among 
other particulars, in having about twice the number of ribs : 
colour cinereous, or greyith-white. 

-'Tursercutratum. Shell fomewhat heart-fhaped, with 
obtufe, knotty, tranfverfely ftriated grooves. Linn. Inha- 
bits the Mediterranean fea, and is varioufly coloured and 
marked ; fometimes \w:ite, or whitifh with brown bands ; 
fometimes brown with darker bands; ribs from twenty to 
twenty-three in number, convex, with a few nodofi- 
ties. 

IsocarpiA. Shell heart:fhaped, with arched imbricated 
feales along the furrows. Linn. 

An American fpecies about two inches and a half in length, 
and two inches and a quarter broad ;_ colour cinereous-white, 
with a few red {pots or clouds; fhell within white, and pur- 
ple in the middle, and a fingle primary tooth in each valve at 
the hinge. 

Fracum. Shell fomewhat heart-fhaped, and flightly 
angulated with clevated lunules down the grooves. Linn. 

’ Fragum album of Rumpf. 

Inhabits India. Colour white, with yellow, or fulphur 
lunules ; within fnowy ; ribs flattifh. Perhaps a fmall va- 
riety of the following fpecies. 

. Urepo. Shell fomewhat heart-fhaped, with lunate co- 
loured grooves. Linn. 

‘ This inhabits India, ard refembles Cardium fragum, but is 
twice as large, and has fewer red {cales on the grooves ; lips 
of the anterior edge incumbent. 

* Muricatoum. Shell fomewhat heart-fhaped, furrowed, 
and muricated at the fides. Linn. 

A native of the American feas ; colour cinereous, white 
or yellowifh, mixed or fpotted with bay; margin ferrated ; 
hinge with two red ftripes within. | 

Macnum. Shell oblong, with angular grooves ferrated 
at the fide. Linn. 

A fuppofed variety of this fpecies is called the bafket 

Vor. VI, 


cockle by Martyn. Univ. Conch. Cardium magnum inha- 
bits India, and Americas the thell is ferrated on the mar- 
gin with twenty or thirty grooves, and tranfverfely wrinkled. 
Colour variable, yellowifh, ochraceous with dufky fpots 
or tawny, and cinereous with blackifh {pots; within white. 

Feavum. Shell fomewhat ovate, fulcated, 
margin feabrous, polterior one tuothed, Linn 

A native of India. Back and pofterior end generally 
yellow, and fometimes fpotted, the reft white; mbs about 
twenty-feven in number, of a convex form, with the frlt 


antcrior 


‘five or fix armed with fharp {pines ; twelve or thirteen pof 


terior ones with flat tubercles, the intermediate ones fmooth, 

Levicatum. Shell obovate, with obfolete longitudinal 
ftrie. Linn. 

This kind inhabits the American, Atlantic, and Euro- 
pean feas, Length about two inches and breadth nearly 
the fame: colours various, generally brown or teftaceous, 
with darker clouds and fpots, and fometimes bands. 

Serratum. Shell obovate, fmoothSwith obfolete flix, 
ferrated at the interior margin. TL. inn. 

A native of the Mediterranean and Indian feas;  fhell 
fmaller and lefs convex than Cardium levigatum ; of a yellow 
colour, with the beaks reeular. 

Epuce. Shell antiquated, with about twenty-cight 
flattifh ribs tranfverfely itriated with obfolete recurved imbn- 
cations. 

This is onr common cockle, a fpecies found in the greateft 
plenty buried in the fands on all the arid fhores of Europe. 
The animal inhabiting this fhell has a peculiar flavour, and 
is efteemed as a wholefome and palatable food; the fpecies 
varies in fize and colour, they eccur of a large fize on fome 
of the Scottith fhores. Donov. Brit. Shells. 

Istanpicum. Shell fulcated, with about thirty-fix {mooth 
triangular ribs. Chemn. 

Inhabits the North Seas, efpecially near the coafts of Ice- 
land and Greenland; in its general afpeé it refembles our 
common cockle, cardium edule, but the grooves are deeper 
and more numerous, and there are no ftriz except the outer 
margin ; colour blackilh, fometimes banded. 

Groentanpicum. Shell glabrous, thin, moufe colour, 
with angulated ferruginous lines; margin glabrous with ob- 
folete longitudinal lines. Chemn. 

Same habitat as the former, about two inches and three 
quarters long, and three inches and a half broad ; fometimes 
banded with brown. 

Rusticum. Shell with twenty remote grooves, the inter- 
mediate fpaces rugged. Inhabi's European feas. Gmel. &c. 

Obf. The fpecitic name rufticum has been afligned to 
more than one or two different fpecies of this genus; the 
C. rufficum of fome Englifh writers is probably only a va- 
riety of C. edule. Vide Donov. Brit. Shells. C. ruflicum 
of Chemn. may be diftin&, but that is doubtful. 

Graucum. Shell fubantiquated, anterior part glaucous: 
pofterior part with twenty grooves imbricated upwards ; 
beaks violet. Poiret.—Inhabits the fhores of Barbary. A 
{mall {pecies. 

Pectinatum. Shell fomewhat heart-fhaped, and pe@ti- 
nated. Linn.—Fourd in the Mediterranean fea. General 
colour white, with the cavity under the beaks yellow; 
valves marked with diftant ftrie that are rough upwards; 
margins of the fhells prominent. 

Vircineum. Shell triangular, rqunded, eqailateral, with 
tranfverfe membranaceous recurved wrinkles; hinges blue. 
Gmel. &c. Inhabits the Mediterranean. A variety is found 
in the Indian and American feas. 

SrriraTErum. Shell triangular, gibbous, and ftriated. 
Gmel. Inhabits the Cafpian Sea. Arn indiftinét {pecies. 

3Z ARICULA. 
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Avricura. Shell heart-fhaped, and flightly rhombi- 


form with twenty-four ribs on each fide; the grooves very 
finely crenulated ; beaks diftant. 

Defcribed by Forfkal as a native of the Arabian feas ; 
fhell white and pellucid, two inches and a quarter long, and 
one inch and three quarters broad ; margin of the back re- 
volute and toothed. 

Triste. Shell ovate and fmooth ; margins both of the 
anterior and pofterior flope ftriated. Linn. 

Native place unknown. Shell {mooth, cinereous, and 
radiated with white ; beaks reflected. 

Monstrosum. Shell gibbous, one fide impreffed and 
ochraceous, the other convex heart-fhaped, and whitifh 
{potted with yellow; valves with dentated ridges. Chemn. 
-~This is a very rare fpecies ; inhabits the Nicobar iflands. 

Lima. Shell gibbous with aculeated ribs, the anterior 
ones with recurved membranaceous tubercles crenated at the 
fides ; the intermediate grooves granulated. Chemn. Inha- 
bits the Nicobar iflands. This fhell is ochraceous, with the 
anterior margin flefh-coloured, and the beaks reddifhe A 
fuppofed variety of this fpecies is defcribed by Schroet, in 
which the ribs are more rounded, and inftead of being acu- 
leated or prickly are only granulated. 

Rincens. Shell rotundate, ventricofe, and white, with 
deep teeth at the margin, the anterior ones rofy. Lif- 
ter, &c. Inhabits the African and Mediterranean feas. 

Agouicum. Shell thick, with longitudinal anterior 
{triz, and tranfverfe ftrie behind. Chemn. &c.—A native 
of Guinea, and the Antilles iflands. Obf. This fhell is 
very convex, and is varied with white and reddith. 

Obtoncum. Shell yellowifh, oblong, turgid, and cof- 
tated ; anterior part glabrous, and cordiform with a crenated 
margin. Chemno.—Inhabits the Mediterranean. Length 
three inches, breadth two inches and a half; ribs about 
thirty. Much allied to the following {pecies. 

Crassum. Shell fomewhat fufcous, rather oblong, thick, 
antiquated, with a very deeply dentated margin. Schroet, 
&c.— Refembles Cardium ablongum, but is much larger, rather 
broader, thicker, and has about twenty-three flattifh ribs. 
Alfo inhabits the Mediterranean, and is found in the North 
Seas. 

Paryraceum. Shell pellucid, cinereous, with thin lon- 
gitudinal ftri2. Chemn.—This kind inhabits India; the 
theli is very brittle, within white, with purplifh fpots. 

Larum. Shell broad with unequad fides; ribs rather 
flat and fpinulous. Chemn. &c. 

Length two inches, breadth half an inch more; colour 
variable, being in fome individuals white on the crown, yel- 
towith in the middle, and edged with yellow; in others the 
crown is brown, and the reit of the fhell banded with fuf- 
cous; infide white. Inhabits ‘Tranquebar and Nicobar 
{flands. 

Macuratum. Shell fpotted, with crowded undulated 
wrinkles; ribs broad; grooves very narrow, within pale 
rofy. Lift.—Found in the bay of Campechy. This fhell 
is nearly three inches long, its breadth rather more, being 
three inches and three quarters. 

Frexuvosum. Shell rotundate, fufcous with flexuous 
mbs, and rugofe furrows, 

Defcribed by Lifter ; length one inch and three quar- 
ters, and about the fame in breadth. Native place unknown. 

Gaviranum. Shell rounded, yellowifh-white, varied 
with. red, green, and brown, and marked with decuffated 


ftrie. Bonan. &c. Found near Cadiz. Gmelin.conceives 
this may be an arca. 
Brastrense. Shellrounded; ribs broad, flat, and very 


minutely crenated. Frequent. on. the Brafilian fhores.. 
Bonan, &c, 
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Ampoinense. Shell rather oblong, white with blackith 
{pots: the ribs very convex.—Inhabits the Amboina fhores, 
Bonan. &c.—Obf. This fhell is about an inch and three 
quarters in length, with about twelve ribs. 

Squamosum. Shell heart-fhaped, cquilateral, tawny 
white, and purplifh within; ribs with imbricated feales. 
Gualt.—Refembles Cardium fragum, but wants the teeth 
at the anterior margin. Native place unknown. 

Rusicinosum. Shell reddifh, with unequal fides, and 
convex ribs tranfverfely ftriated. Gualt. Native place un- 
known. 

Virescens. Shell inequilateral, oblong, with very fine 
ribs doubled above. Gualt. Native place unknown, 


Fascratum. Shell rounded, whitith, with a brown 
band; ribs acute. Knorr. Native place unknown. 

Cancetcatum. Shell reddith, thin, rounded, with 
decuffating ftrie. Gualt. Small. - Native place un- 
known. 

Axsipum. Shell inequilateral, ribbed, whitifh, and pur- 
ple within. 

Obf. ‘There are a few other of the larger fpecies of Car- 


dium defcribed by conchological writers which we confider 
as ambiguous. Thefe, with feveral of the more minute, and 
microlcopic kinds, are purpofely omitted in the above enu- 
meration of f{pecies, as we are inclined to believe the infer- 
tion of fuch would rather tend to perplex than inform the 
general reader. 

CARDONA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Catalo- 
nia, feated on an eminence near the river Cardonero, with a 
{trong caftle, and the title of a duchy. In its vicinity are 
an inexhauftible mountain of falt of various colours, which, 
when wafhed, becomes white; and alfo vineyards, which 
produce excellent wine, and lofty pine-trees. N. lat. 41° 42’. 
E. long. ° 26’. 

CARDONERO, a river of Spain, which runs into the 
Llobregat, at Manxes, in the province of Catalonia. 

CARDOON, in Botany. See Cynara Cardunculus. 

CARDS, playing, are little pieces of fine thin pafte-board, 
of an oblong. figure and of feveral fizes, but with us com- 
monly 34 inches long, and 24 broad; on which are printed 
divers points and figures; a certain number or aflemblage of 
which ferve for the performance of various games: as 
baffet, ombre, picquet, whilt, &c. A full pack confilts of 
fifty-two cards. 

A pack is always wrapped up in a piece of paper, on 
which are printed the name, fiza, dwelling-place, &c. of the 
maker; with the label of the itamp-office of England, fig- 
nifying that the ftamp-duty has been paid. 

Among fharpers, divers forts of falfe or fraudulent cards 
have been contrived ; as marked cards, breef cards, corner- 
bend, middle-bend, &c. 

. Marked cards, are thofe where the aces, kings, queens, 
and knaves, are marked on the corners of the backs with 
fpots of different number and order, cither with clear water, 
or water tinged with pale Indian Ink, that thofe in the 
fecret may diitinguifh them. Aces are marked with fingle 
{pots on two corners oppofite diagonally ; kings with two. 
fpots at the fame corners; knaves with the fame number 
tranfverfed, &c. 

Breef cards, ave thofe which are either longer. or. broader: 
than the reft; chiefly ufed at whilt and picquet. 

The broad cards are ufually for kings, queens, knaves, 
and aces; the long for the reft. Their defign is to. dire& 
the cutting, to enable him in the fecret to cut the cards: 
difadvantageoufly. to his adverfary, and draw. the perfon un-- 
acquainted with the fraud, to cut them favourably for the 
fharper.. As the pack is placed either endways or fideways 
to him that is to cut, the long or broad cards naturally 
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‘him to cut to them. Breef cards are fometimes made 
thus by the manufacturer ; but in defect of thefe, tharpers 
pare all but the breefs with a razor or pen-knife. 

Corner bend, denotes four cards turned down finely at one 
corner, to ferve as a fignal to eut by. 

Middle-bend, ov King flou-bridge, is where the tricks are 
bent two different ways, which caufes an opening or arch 
in the middle, to direct likewife the cutting. 

The inventor of cards is not known, nor even the age 
when they firft appeared; but by the matter they were 
always made of, viz. leaves of paper, they fhould feem to be 
much polterior to the time of Charlemagne. The hon. 
Daines Barrington, Mr. Bowle, and Mr. Gough, in their 
three eflays on the “ Antiquity of Card-playing,” (Ar- 
cheologia, vol. viii.) feem to agree that the Spaniards have 
the belt pretenfions to be confidered as the original in- 
ventors of this amafement. Others have traced their inven- 
tion to about the year 1390, for the purpofe of diverting 
Charles VI. then king of France, who was fallen into a 
melangholy difpofition, and afcribe it to Jaquemin Gringon- 
neur, a painter in Paris. Accordingly in the accounts of 
the treafurer of that prince the following article occurs ; 
<¢ Paid fifty fix fhillings of Paris to Jaquemin Gringonneur 
the painter, for three packs of cards, gilded with gold, and 
painted with diverfe colours and diverfe devices, to be car- 
ried to the king for is amufement.”” From this article it 
appears, that playing cards were originally very different in 
their appearance and their price from what theyare at prefent. 
They were gilded, and the figures were painted or illumi- 
nated, which required no little fkill and genius, as well as 
labour: and the price of each pack was no lefs than 18s. Sd. 
of Paris, a very confiderable fum in thofe times. This lait 
circumftance is one reafon that playing cards were little 
known and ufed for feveral years after they were invented. 
By the four fuits or colours, the inventor might defign to 
reprefent the four ftates or claffes of men in the kingdom. 
The ceurs or hearts denote the gens de cheur, choir-men or 
ecclefiaftics. ‘The nobility or prime military part of the 
kingdom, is reprefented by the ends or points of lances or 
pikes, which through ignorance of the meaning of the 
figure, we have called fpades. By diamonds are defigned 
the order of citizens, merchants, and tradefmen. The tre- 
foil leaf, or clover grafs, corruptly called clubs, alludes to 
the hufbandmen and peafants. The four kings are David, 
Alexander, Cefar, and Charles; reprefenting the four cele- 
brated monarchies of the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and Franks 
under Charlemagne. The queens reprefent Argine (for 
Regina, queen by defcent), Efther, Judith, and Pallas ; 
which are typical of birth, piety, fortitude, and wifdom. 
The knaves denote the fervants to the knights: others 
apprehend that the knights themfelves were denoted by 
thefe cards, becaufe Hogier and Lahire, two names of the 
French cards, were famous knights at the time when they 
were fuppofed to be invented. 

The firft certain notice of their having been known in 
England occurs in a record in the time of Edward IV. On 
ao application of the card-makers of London to parliament, 
A.D. 1463, an act was made againft the importation of 
playing-cards, 3 Edw. 1V.c.4. From this itatute it ap- 
pears, that both card-playing and card-making were known 
and prattifed in England before this period, or about 50 
years after the-era of their fuppofed invention. Mr. Gough 
obferves (ubi fupra), that the ufe of cards among the Chi- 
nefesis evident, not only from a Chinefe painting which re- 
prefents their ladies playing at a game with fomething much 
thicker in fubftance than cards, yet fhaped and numbered 
dike them, but alfo from a pack of Chinefe cards in his pof- 
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feffion, made of the fame materials as the Kuropean 
Flowever, the devices on thefe cards are very diff rent trom 
thofe known in this part of the world. Although card- 
playing was introduced at comparatively a late period’ in 
England, and the progrefs of it was at firft Now, it hath 
fince become fufficiently rapid and extenfive, to the colt of 
many unfortunate gamelters, and the lofs of many others, 
who {pend too much of their time in that infatuating amute 
ment. Lord Lyttelton in his Perfian letters (apud Mifcel- 
Janeous works, vol. i. p. 143), admirably rallies thofe who 
indulge thcir propenfity for this kind of diverfion to excefe, 
and who rifk fums of money which it is not convenient for 
them to lofe; or, in other words, who pervert it to the 
purpofe of gaming. Selim reprefents himfelf as vifiting at a 
houfe in London, where he faw a number of tables in a 
room, round which were placed feveral fets of men and 
women. ‘They feemed (fays he) wonderfully intent upon 
fome bits of painted paper, which they held in their hande 
I imagined at firll that they were performing fome magica’ 
ceremony, and that the figures I faw traced on the bits of 
paper were a myttical talifman or charm. What more con- 
firmed me in this belief was the grimaces and diftortions of 
their countenances, much like thofe of our magicians in the 
at of conjuring ; but inquiring of the gentleman who in- 
troduced me, 1 was told they were at play, and that this 
was the favourite diverlion of both fexes. But, as he pro- 
ceeds, I fee no figns of mirth among them: if they are 
merry, why do not they laugh, or fing, or jump about? 
If I may judge of their hearts by their looks, half of thefe 
revellers are ready to hang themfelves! that may be, faid 
my friend ; for very likely they are lofing more than they 
are worth. How! faid I, do you call that play ? Yes, 
replied he, they never are thoroughly pleafed unlefs their 
whole fortunes are at flake. Thofe cards you fee them 
hold, are to decide whether he who is now a man of quality 
fhall be a beggar ; or ‘another, who is now a Jeggar, and has 
but juft enough to furnifh out one ‘night’s play, fhall be a 
man of quality, &e. &c. 

The method of making playing cards feems to have given 
the firft hint to the invention of printing ; as appears from 
the firft fpecimens of printing at Haerlem, and thofe in the 
Bodleian library. : 

Carns, making of. The cutting of the moulds, or blocks, 
for thefe cards, is precifely the fame as that ufed for the 
firt books ; and a fheet of wet or moift paper is laid on the 
form or block, which is firft lightly brufhed over with an 
ink, made of lamp-black mixed with ftarch and water; and 
then rubbed off with a round lift, in the hand. The court- 
cards, they colour by help of feveral patterns, called 
“« itanefiles ;”” confifting of papers cut threugh with a pen- 
knife: within the apertures, or incifions of which, the fe- 
veral colours, as red, &c. are feverally applied (for at the firft 
printing, the card has only a mere outline.) ‘Thefe patterns 
are painted with oil colours, to keep them from wearing 
out by the brufhes : being laid on the pafte-board, they flide 
a brafh full of colour loofe over the pattern ; which leaving 
the colour within the apertures, forms the face or figure of 
the card. 

This, very probably, was the way of the firft printing at 
Haerlem ; as might have been difcovered long ago, if it 
had been confidered, that the great letters in our old manu- 
{cripts of nine hundred years ago, are apparently done by 
the illuminers, after the method of card-making. 

By 43 G. HI. c. 60, a duty isimpofed of 21. 8s. on every 
dozen packs of playing cards imported: and for every pack 
of cards, made in Great Britain, the ttamp duties by feveral 
acts amount to 2s. 6d., and for every pair of dice, 17s. 6d. 
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Places of making them are to be entered under a penalty of 
sol., and forfeiture of the cards, dice, materials, and uten- 
tils. Makers of cards fhall fend to the commiffioners of the 
{tamp-office a fufficient quantity of paper in order to have as 
many aces of fpades imprefled upos them as he fhall defire ; 
and a device, denoting the faid ace of fpades, thall ‘be 
ftamped on every pack ufed in Great Britain or intended for 
exportation, which device fhall. diflingu:fh cards defigned 
for home confumption from thofe intended for foreign con- 
fumption :—and wrappers inclofing cards for ufe in Great 
Britain fhall have the name of the maker or any other par- 
ticular word printed on them, according to the direétion of 
the commiffioners, who fhall denote one of the 6d. duties 
charged on cards in Great Britain on each of fuch wrap- 
pers. Officers fhall enter houfes or places where cards and 
dice are made or fold, or fufpeéted to be made, or any pub- 
hc gaming-houfe, to fearch and examine whether fuch cards 
are ftamped ; and the owner or occupier refufing fuch en- 
trance or fearch fhall forfeit tol. No materials for cards or 
dice fhall be removed till they are finifhed, on pain of double 
duty ; nor fhall any cards or dice be removed, till they are 
duly marked or fealed, on pain of forfeiting the fame and 
treble value. Entry fhall be made once in 28 days on oath, 
under a penalty of 2ol., and the duties fhall be cleared off 
once in every fix weeks, on pain of double duty. Selling 
or ufing unflamped cards or dice, incurs a forfeiture for 
every pack and for every one of fuch dice of rol. with full 
cofts. - Altering the ftamps fubje¢ts to a forfeiture of 2ol. 
and the fale or purchafe of fuch ftamp incurs the fame for- 
feiture. A perfon who takes off the ftamp of any playing 
cards, or outfide paper of any parcel or pack of cards, for 
the purpofe of ufing it again, fhall be guilty of felony, and 
tran{ported for any time not exceeding feven years. The 
felling of wafte cards, not previcufly rendered unfit for ufe 
in playing, incurs a forfeiture of 20l.; and any perfon who 
fells any cards, as fecond-hand cards, in packs or parcels, 
the wrapper of which has been broke open, unlefs every 
card be rendered unfit for play, forfeits 51. for every fuch 
pack. If any perfon counterfeit the ftamp on cards or dice, 
or the wrapper, or knowingly fells the fame with a counter- 
feit flamp, or fraudulently ufes any of the flamps provided 
by the commiffioners, he fhall be guilty of felony without 
benefit of clergy. No cards or dice fhall be exported or 
expofed to fale without being flamped, until after the ex- 
piration of ten days after notice to the ftamp-office by the 
maker of the quantity to be exported, and of the place to 
which they are intended to be conveyed, nor uniil a proper 
certificate be delivered te the cuftom-houfe officer at fuch 
polt or place in Great Britain. Cards or dice may be re- 
moved by the maker without payment of the duties, pro- 
vided the fame be ftamped for exportation, and a bond be 
given for exportmg them within the time, and landing 
them at the port therein mentioned. Cards for exporta- 
tion fhall before packing be marked as the commiffioners 
direét ; and perfons uling or felling fuch cards, marked for 
exportation, in Great Britain, fhall forfeit 20]. for every 
fuch pack: and any perfon relanding any parcel of cards, 
entered and fhipped for exportation, fhall forfeit sol. ; and 
if any perfon concerned fhall inform againft an accomplice, 
he fhall be admitted as evidence, and be indemnified. 

Carns, in ManufaGure. See Carn. 

CARDUCHI, in Ancient Geography, a flout warlike 
people of Afia, who were defcended from the ancient Scy- 
thians, and divided into a great number of tribes. Ac- 
cording to Strabo they were at a period fubfequent to that 
of the famous retreat of Xenophon better known by the 
name of Parthians ; a nation which became fuch a terror to 
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the Romans. M. De Lifle, in the expl-cation of his map of 
Xenophon’s retreat, alleges feveral arguments to prove, 
that they were the fame with the prefent Curds, and that 
their country was the fame which the Romang called Car- 
duena, a large and mountainous territory on the eaft of the 
Tigris, and the moderns Curdiftan ; though it is probable, 
that the prefent tra€&t which goes by that name is of 
much greater extent than that which the Carduchi then 
poffeffed, who only occupied the mountainous parts of it. 
Before the period of the retreat of the Greeks, they had 
defeated a Perfian army of 120,0co men, none of which 
ever returned, the roads being impafflable. Upon the ap- 
proach of Xenophon’s army they betook themfelves to flight 
with their wives and children, and gave the Greeks a fa- 
vourable opportunity for fupplying themfelves with plenty 
of provifions. Xenophon was much haraffed by loofe bands 
of thefe people, who difcharged upon him and his rear- 
guard which he-conduéted, vollies of darts and ftones, 
The Carducbhi were much fuperior to the Greeks in the 
ufe and ftrength of their bows. We are told (Diod. Sic. 
lib. xiv. Xenophon, Anabaf. lib. iv.} that they were of 
fuch prodigious length, that they bent them with their 
feet; the arrows were in proportion, fo well . tempered 
and keen, and darted with fuch violence, that no fhield 
could retift them; fo that, by being able to throw them 
at fuch a diftance, they kept themfelves out of the reach 
of their enemies. 

CARDUEL, or Carruuet, in Geography, a name 
given to the eaftern part of Perfian Georgia ; the capital 
of which is Teflis. 

CARDUELIS, in Ornithology, the name under which 
the common gold-finch is defcribed by Gefner, Aldrovan- 
dus and others. See Frincitta Carduelis, Linn. Car- 
DUELIS Americana of Briff. is the American gold-finch of 
Englifh writers; Frincivca ¢rifis, Gmel. 

CARDUENA, in Ancient Geography. See Carpucui. 

CARDUNCELLUS, in Botany, Lob. ic. 2. p. 20. 
See CartHamus Carduncellus. 

CARDUNCULUS. See Cynara. 

CARDUUS, (a name given by the ancient Latin 
writers to. feveral kinds of prickly plants, and particu- 
larly to the teafel, (dipfacus fullonum) formerly ufed in 
carding wool, as it ftill is in drefling cloth. The word is 
faid to be derived from caro, (Gr. xepw,) a technical verb des 
noting the operation of cleanfing wool from its impurities. ) 
Thiftle, Linn. gen. 925. Schreb. 1254+ Willd. 1433. Jufl. 
173. Vent. vol. ii. p. 499. Gert. 932. Chardon, La Marck 
Encyc. Clafs and order, /yngenefia polygamta equalis. Nat. 
ord. capitate, Linn. Cinarocephala, Juli. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. common, {welling out in the middle, im- 
bricated ; fcales numerous, lanceolate ; terminated by a 
fimple {pine ; in fome f{pectes ftroag, in others weak. Cor. 
Florets all furnifhed with ftamens and a piftil, uniform, tu- 
bular, funnel-fhaped, nearly equal, refleted; tube very 
flender ; border ere&t, five-cleft ; fegments linear, equal, one 
more deeply ferrated than the reft. Stam. Filaments five, 
capillary, fhort; anthers united, forming a hollow five- 
toothed cylinder. Pi. Germ egg-fhaped; ftyle thread- 
fhaped, longer than the flamens ; itgma fimple, awl-fhaped, 
naked, emarginate. eric. none; except the permanent, 
fomewhat converging, common calyx. Seeds folitary, ia- 
verfely egg-fhaped, a little four-cornered ; down feflile, long, 
deciduous. Recep. hairy. a 

Eff. Ch. Ca/. {welling out in the middle, imbricated ; 
fcales terminating in a fimple fpine. Receptacle hairy. 
Down deciduous. 


This genus, like moft of the others in the clafs fyngenefia, 
is 
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is differently charaterized by different authore Some have 
divided the Linnwan genus into two: ¢arduus ineluding 
only thofe fpecies which have a capillary down, and cirfium 
containing thofe whofe down is feathery. Willdenow has 
united the latter with encus, and makes the effential differ. 
ence between carduus and cnicus to depend entirely on the 
nature of the down. La Marck, on the other hand, has 
abolifhed the entcus of Linnwus, which, he fays, has a cha- 
rafter too vague to be admitted; and has dillributed its 
fpecies between carduus and carthamus, oblerving, that 
fome {pecies of carduus in the Species plantarum, approach 
rather too near the character of carthamus. After a careful 
confideration of the fubje&, we are inclined to adopt his ar- 
rangement ; and have con{lructed accordingly the generic 
and effential charaers of carduus given above, adding from 
Gertner, * down deciduous,’”? which has the fanétion of 
Dr. Smith; though we are not without apprehenfion, that 
this charaéter may not be found in all the prefent acknow- 
ledged f{pecies. | 
Species. * Leaves decurrent. 

2. C. leucographus, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1. Mart. 1. Lam. t. 
Willd. 1. Gert. tab. 162. fig. 1. Morif. Bleff. 244. (Cir- 
fium maculis argenteis notatum, Tourn. Intt. 448.) « Leaves 
toothed-fpinous ; peduncles naked, very long, one-flow- 
ered; calyxes {pinous, inclined.’? Root annual. Allion. Bi- 
ennial. La Marck. Sam. two or three feet high. Root- 
deaves {carcely petioled, growing clofe to the ground. Stem- 
leaves {mooth, bright green, fpotted with white, half-em- 
bracing the ftem, and running down it fo as to form three 
uninterrupted membranous wings, oblong-egg-fhaped, pin- 
natifid nearly to the middle; lobes furnifhed with f{pines. 
Flowers purple, {mall; peduncles woolly and white, efpe- 
cially towards the fummit, generally naked, but fometimes 
with a {mall leaf or two; fpines of the calyx flraight, not 
pungent. Down fimple. A native of Italy and the fouth 
of France. 2. C. peregrinus, Willd. 2. Retz. Obf. 1. p. 27. 
(C. la&teus peregrinus camerarii, Rai. hift. 312.) Leaves 
fcolloped, fpinous, downy underneath ; peduncles generally 
naked, many-flowered ; calyxes {pinous, deciduous.”’ Retz. 
Root annual. Stem three feet high, branched, ftriated, 
{mooth ; terminal branches downy. 
with white above. Flowers red; florets few, fcarcely 
longer than the feales.of the common calyx ; peduncles ter- 
minal and axillary ;_ terminal ones branched, winged, long, 
from three to fix-flowered ; axillary oncs fhort; fcales of 
the calyx a little downy, deciduous, furnifhed with foft 
fpines. Seeds fmall, white, befmeared with a whitifh pellu- 
cid gum, which faftens the down fo ftrongly to them, that 
it cannot eafily be feparated ; down capillary. A native of 
Spain. Ray. 3. C. danceolatus, Linn. Sp. Pl. 2. Mart. 2. 
Lam. 2. Eng. bot. 1.7. (Cnicas lanceolatus, Willd. 10.) 
Spear thiftle. ‘ Leaves pinnatifid, hifpid ; fegments diva- 
ricated; calyx villous; ftem hairy.”” Root biennial, branched. 
Stem three or four feet high, ereé&t, ftrong, branched, fur. 
rowed, many-flowered. Leaves alternate, woolly under- 
neath ; lobes pinnatifid, or palmate at the bafe ; fegments 
alternately divaricated, mucronate-fpinous; fpines yellow, 
fhining. Flowers terminal, erect, large; calyx egg-fhaped; 
feales acutely fpinous, afcending, clothed, like the under 
furface of the leaves, with a white, cotton-like web; florets 
uniform, purple; anthers yellow. Seeds inverfely egg- 
Shaped, fhining; down feathery. Dr. Smith. A native of 
waile places and road fides throughout Europe, flowering 
from June till winter. 4. C. nutans, mufk thiftle.. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 3. Mart. 4. Lam. 3. Willd. 6. Eng. bot. 107. 
« Leaves interruptedly decurrent, fpinous; flowers droop- 
ing; fcales of the calyx lanceolate A their upper part fpread- 


Leaves feflile, {potted 


ing.” Root annual, (biennial, Lam.) fpindle fhaped, Stem 
two or three feet high, erect, a little branched, Mriated, 
{moothith. Leaves deeply fcolloped and waved, very Spi. 
nous, green on both fides, @ little hairy, but not rough. 
Flowers terminal, folitary, peduncled, of a rich ecrimfon 
colour, fmelling flrongly of mufk in warm weather; pedun- 
cles woolly ; calyx egg-thaped ; feales lanceolate, acutely 
{pinows, fomewhat woolly ; the outer ones fpreading, the 
inner ones more clofe. Seeds fhining, compreffed, marked 
with dotted flreaks ; down rough, but not feathery. Dr, 
Smith. A native of a calcareous foil in many parte of Eu- 
rope, flowering in June. ‘he dried leaves of this and the 
preceding {pecies are fometimes ufed to curdle milk. 5. C. 
macrocephalus, Willd. 5: Desf. atl 2. p. 245. Stem 
downy ; leaves interruptedly decurrent ; flowers drooping ; 
calyx-feales egg-lancevlate, woolly, their upper part fpread- 
ing.” Allied to the preceding, but differs in having a 
downy ftem, and flowers two or three timeslarger. A na- 
tive of Tunis, flowering early in the fpring. 6. C. /anugi- 
nofus, Willd. 4. (C. orientalis acanthi folio candidiflino, 
Tourn. Cor. ». 31.) Leaves decurrent, lanceolate, pin- 
natifid, toothed, {pinous, fnowy white with down on both 
fides ; flowers terminal, folitary, feflile.’? Whole plant co- 
vered with a denfe, white down. Svem toothed, with {pines 
on the decurrent leaves. Leaves with three or four {pinous 
teeth on the upper fegments. /owers purple, a little lefs 
than. thofe of C. nutans, ere& ; calyx-fcales lanceolate, not 
{preading. A native of Armenia. 7. C. cri/pus, curled 
thiftle. Linn. S. Pl. 5. Mart. 6. Lam. 5? Willd. +3. 
‘* Leaves decurrent, fpinous at the margin; flowers aggre- 
gate, terminal, with foft fpines. Linn. Calyx-fcales linear- 
awl-fhaped, mucronate, fpreading.””? Willd. Leaves downy, 
white, with green veins. Peduncles downy; fcales of the 
calyx recurved, but not pungent. Linn. ‘There is much 
confufion in authors with refpeét to the plant intended by 
Linneus. La Marck fays that the flowers of his crifpus 
are not aggregate. §8.C. polyanthemus, Linn. Mant. 109. 
Mart. 7. Willd. 15. (C. pycnocephalus paluftris, Trium: 
obf. tab. 103. Cirfium paluftre polianthemum, Vail. act. 
169.) ‘ Leaves feolloped, ciliated, naked undernezth ; 
flowers. peduncled, cluftered.”? Very like C. crifpus, but. 
differs from it in having neither the petioles nor the under 
furface of the leaves downy. Stem taller than that of C. 
erifpus. Leaves deeply runcinate, not rigid, rather obtufe, 
ciliated with foft fpines, marked with hollow veins, paler 
beneath, but not white ; upper ftem-leaves lanceolate, irre- 
gularly fcolloped, entirely decurrent, curled, fcarcely pun- 
gent. f/owers purple, nearly feffile, three or four together 
at the top of the ftem; peduncles curved, not hairy ; an- 
thers violet; ftyles white; ftigmas purple. Docun capilla- 
ry. A native of Rome. Linn. 9g. C. acanthoides, welted 
thiftle. Linn. Sp. Pl. 4. Mart. 5. Willd. 9. Eng. bot. 
973- (C. crifpus, Hudf. Lightf. C. polyacanthos, Curt. 
Lond. Sibth. C. inclinans, With. 2d. ed. Mart. 39.) 
‘* Leaves decurrent, fcolloped, fpinous; calyxes globular, 
generally peduncled; f{cales recurved. Roof annual, {pin- 
dle-fhaped, white. Whole plant green. Stem three feet 
high or more, ereét, branched, furrowed, but litile hairy ; 
branches elongated, fpreading. Leaves rather interruptedly 
decurrent, {maller than in C. nutans, green on both ijides, 
{moothifh. Flowers terminal, a little inclining, deep pur- 
ple, odorous; calyx globular; fcales linear, recurved at 
the tip, flightly fpinous, a little woolly ; florets deeply di- 
vided nearly to the bafe fo as to appear two-lipped; the 
upper lip four-cleft, the lower fimple. Down de- 
ciduous; capillary, rough. Linn. and Dr. Smith. We 
have obferved, beneath the divifions of the fegments, 
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five deprefions refembling neftareous glands. A native of 
ditch bans and hedges, flowering in June and July. ro. C. 
nigrefcens, Lam. 16, * Leaves decurrent, narrow, {collop- 
toothed, {pinous, cugled; flower large, terminal.’ © Stem 
(imple, fcarcely a foot high, a tittle downy, fometimes two- 
flowered. Leaves dark green, befet here and there with a 
woolly down. Jlower purple; calyx-fcales briftle-fhaped, 
rather loofe, not pungent. Lam. Defcribed from a dried 
{pecimen. Obferved by Villars on the Alps about Greno- 
ble. 10. C. Aamulofus, Willd. 10. Ehr. Beitr. p. 166. 
“« Leaves decurrent, lanceolate, pinnatifid-toothed, f{pinous, 
villous underneath ; peduncles one-flowered, downy ; calyx- 
fcales awl-ihaped, f{pinous; inner one recurved.’? Root 
biennial. Sver foursor five feet high, much branched, ere&. 
Flowers purple, drooping ; calyx roundifh. A native of 
Hungary. 12. C. candicans, Willd. 2% Waldft. and Kitaib. 
P]. Rar. Hung. i. p. 85. tab. 83. ‘ Leaves femi-decurrent, 
lanceolate, pinnatifid, {pinous, downy beneath ; peduncles 
fcaly, downy; calyx egg-fhaped; fcalesawl-fhaped, ftraight.”’ 
Root biennial. Stem {mooth below. Flowers purple, lefs 
than thofe of C. cri/pus ; calyx fmooth. A native of Hun- 
gary. 13. C. paniculatus, Willd. 16. * Mart. 46. Vahl. 
Symb. i. p.68. Ait. Kew. ili. p. 143?’ ** Leaves femi- 
decurrent, tooth-fcolloped, fpinous, fmooth ; flowers pani- 
cled.”? Root perennial., Stem two feet high, ereé, pur- 
plith, furrowed, angular, fmooth, fpinous. J.eaves lanceo- 
late; fpines rigid, yellowifh. Flowers, towards the fummit, 
numerous, on woolly peduncles ; below folitary, or growing 
two or three together, nearly feflile; calyx egg-fhaped ; 
{fcales f{mooth, terminated by a fmall yellowifh fpine. Down 
capillary. Vahl’s plant is a native of the Pyrenées. The 
Kew plant was brought from the fouth ef Europe, and in- 
troduced in 1781, by Monf. Thouin. ‘The ftem-leaves are 
{aid to be unequally ciliated ; the lower ones lyre-fhaped and 
waved, but there appears little doubt of its identity with that 
of Vahl. 14. C. paluflris, Linn. Sp. Pl. 6. Mart. 8. 
Lam. 6. Curt. Lond. Faf. 6. tab. 56. Eng. Bot. 974. 
(Cnicus paluitris, Willd. 1.) ‘* Leaves decurrent, pinna- 
tifid-toothed, fpinous, rough; calyx egg-fhaped, aggregate, 
with very {mall {pines.”” Root biennial, branched. Stem from 
three to fix feet high, ereét, itiff, angular, often branched ; 
branches {preading. eaves interruptedly decurrent, deep 
green. lowers purple or white, terminal, often feflile ; 
calyx-fcales lanceolate, keeled, preffed clofe, f{carccly woolly. 
Seeds very fmooth, not ftriated ; down deciduous, feathery. 
Dr. Smith. A native of wet fituations in England, and 
many other parts of Europe, flowering in July and Augutt. 
£5. C. pungens, (Cnicus, Willd. 2. Cirfium orientale, acan- 
thi folio, ‘Tourn. Cor. 32.) ‘* Leaves decurrent, woolly 
underneath, pinnatifid, {pinous; flowers in clofe racemes; 
calyx-fcales egg-fhaped, {pinous; {pines fpreading.’”’ Stem 
eredt, branched, furrowed ; fpines ftrong, ycllowith, half an 
inch long. J/owers the fize of thofe of C. paluffris ; calyx- 
{cales preffed clofe, terminated by a rigid, {preading, yel- 
lowith {pine ; down feathery. Similar in the inflorefcence 
and general habit to C. palyfris, and in the fhape of the 
leaves tu C. danceolatus. A native of Armenia. 16. C. 
arenarius, Desf. Atl.il. p. 247. tab. 222. (Cnicus, Willd. 3.) 
** Leaves decurrent, woolly, lanceolate, toothed, curled, 
{pinous at the edge ; flowers in clofe racemes ; calyx-{cales 
lanceolate awl-fhaped, pungent, reflexed.’’ Stem a foot and 
a half, or two feet high; ere, fimple, downy. Leaves 
unequally pinnatifid-toothed, with a white, woolly rib. 
Flowers pale violet, five or fix at the top of the item, 
nearly feffile; calyx egg-fhaped, the fize of that of C. 
lanceolatus ; {cales clofely imbricated at the bafe, woolly. 
' Seeds four-cornered, {mooth ; down feflile, white, feathered. 


Desf. l.c. A native of Barbary near Sfax. 17. C. pycno- 
cephalus, Linn. Sp. Pl. 7. Mart. 9. Lam. 7. Willd. 17. 
Jacq. Hort. tab. 47. “ Leaves decurrent, pinnatifid-feol- 
loped, pubefcent, {pinous ; peduncles without leaves, downy ; 
calyxes deciduous.”” Root perennial. Stem from one to 
three feet high, white, with hairs. Root-leaves fomewhat 
lanceolate, a little {colloped ; /’em-/eaves oblong, toothed, 
pubefcent on both fides, whiter, and almoft woolly un- 
derneath. Flowers purple ; peduncles fhort, white with 
down, neither winged nor fpinous ; pedicels with three or 
four flowers ; calyxes about the fize of a hazel nut, oblong ; 
fcales awl fhaped, erect, {preading, with {mall fpines; florets 
often nine or ten; border ereét. Linn. 18. C. aufralis, 
Linn, jun. Supp. 348. ‘* Leaves decurrent, runcinate, 
fpinous; calyxes nearly feffile, terminal.” C. Arabicus, 
Willd. 3. Jacq. Ic. 1. tab. 166. Colleé.i. p. 56? * Leaves 
decurrent, oblong, fcolloped, fpinous, white-vemed, villous 
underneath ; flowers feffile, rather cluftered ; calyxes cylin- 
drical.’? Willd. C. galaétites, Lam. 21? ‘* Stem winged, 
branched ; upper wings broader; leaves decurrent, angu- 
larly toothed, {pinovs, downy underneath; flowers feflile, 
axillary and terminal.’? La Marck. We have tranfcribed 
the fpecific character given. by each of the three authors, 
becaufe the identity of the plants has not been abfolutely 
afcertained, though it feems highly probable. Profeffor 
Martyn, however, confiders the arabicus and the auftralis as 
diftinct fpecies, n. 3, and 11. Stem about a foot high, 
woolly or cottony. eaves alternate, remote, feffile, fearcely 
decurrent all the way from one to another, oblong, fomewhat 
{colloped at the fides, a little cobwebbed, the lateral veins 
running out into white {pines. Linn. jun. Oblong, fcol- 
loped in a pinnatifid manner, toothed, {pinous, attenuated at 
the bafe, fmoothifh, and white-veined above, woolly-villous 
underneath ; the root and lower ftem ones petioled, the reft 
decurrent. Willd. Decurrent, almoft petioled, angular, 
toothed, fpinous, green above, whitifh and cottony under- 
neath. Lam. The white veins are not mentioned by La 
Marck ; but his fpecific name implies them. Flowers ter- 
minaland lateral, terminal ones feveral, lateral ones folitary, fef- 
file. Linn. Willd. Lam. Calyx-fcales lanceolate-egg-fhaped, 
prefled clofe. Willd. Somewhat fpreading. Linn. A native 
of the fouth of Europe. Linn. Lam. Arabia? Willd. 19. 
C. tenuiflorus, Willd. 14. Mart. 51. Curt. Flor. Lond. 
Fafc. 6. tab. 55. Eng. Bot. 412. (C.acanthoides, Lam. 4. 
Hudf. 351. Lightf. 451. With. Ed: ii. 871.) ** Leaves 
decurrent, {colloped, {pinous, downy ; calyxes fomewhat cylin- 
drical, aggregate, feffile; {caleslanceolate, rather ereét.”? Root 
annual, {pindle-fhaped, {mall. Whole plant white, with 
down. Stem four feet high, ere&, ftiff, but little branched, 
furrowed. Leaves {colloped, moft woolly underneath, 
broadly decurrent. Flowers pale purple, terminal, cluf- 
tered, feffile; calyx flender, pale, fcarcely woolly ; fcales 
lanceolate, even, f{mooth, rather ereét, but little nerved, 
acutely fpinous; florets from ten to fifteen; down deci- 
duous, capillary, rough. There was long much controverfy 
among Britifh botanifts concerning this thiftle ; the herba- 
rium of Linnzus at length determined that it has not been 
inferted among his works. Dr. Smith was for feme time 
inclined to confider C. pycnocephalus, auftralis, and the 
plant before us, as only varieties of the fame fpecies. He 
obferves, however, that the two former have fewer fcales 
in their calyx, the ftalk lefs winged, and their flowers, 
whether feffile or pedunculated, are much fewer together, 
with lefs numerous florets. See Eng. Bot. La Marck’s 
acanthoides is clearly the prefent plant, and he fpeaks of it 
as very common in uncultivated ground, dry ditches, and 
under the fhelter of walls in France and other parts of 
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Europe. In Great Britain it appears to be very local, 
though abundant where it has once gained a footing. It 
is common about London, growing, as Curtis obferves, in 
the very fuburbs. We have obferved it about the fkirts 
of Edinburgh and Sunderland, and thould have fuppofed it 
confined to the neighbourhood of populous towns, if 
we had not found it in great plenty at Blackpool in 
Lancafhire, about the dry banks, which are the only fences 
of the inclofed land in that naked part of the country. 20. 
C. argentatus, Linn, Mant, 280. Mart. 10. Lam. 8. 
Willd, 18. Jacq. hort. tab. 192. (Cirfilum egyptiacum 
minus, foliis ad limbum argenteis.) Leaves decurrent, 
runcinate, f{pinous; peduncles fomewhat downy, one-flow- 
ered ; calyxes egg-fhaped, mucronate, not pungent.’? Root 
annual, Stem a foot high, zig-zag, {mooth, alternately 
branched. Leaves {mall, oblong, green, {potted with white, 
efpecially about the indentures. /Vowers f{mall, purple, 
{carcely opening, terminal ; peduncles very long, one-flow- 
ered, downy, erect; calyx falling off entire with the ripe 
feeds; f{cales clofely imbricated, erect; down capillary. 
Linn, and Lam. A native of Egypt. 21. C. cyanoides, 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 9. Mart. 13. Lam. 9. Willd. 19, 20. «. 
monoclonos, Gmel. fib, 2. p. 42. tab. 15. 8. polyclonos, tab. 
16. ‘ Leaves decurrent, pinnatifid, linear, entire, without 
{pines, petioled, downy underneath.’? Root perennial. 
Stem in a, nearly fimple, with few leaves; in 8. much 
branched, the upper leaves much dilated at the bafe, the 
lower ones with linear pinne. Dowz capillary. Willdenow 
makes them diitin® f{pecies. A native of ‘Tartary. 22. 
C. canus, Linn. Mant. 108. Mart. 14. La Marck ro. 
(Carduus tuberofus, Jacq. Vind. 280. from the defcription. 
Autt. 1. tab. 42, 43. Cnicus canus, Willd. 4. Cirfium to- 
mentofum radice bulbofa, Bauh. hilt. 3. p. 44. C. monta- 
num maximum, Rai. hilt. p. 305.) ‘* Leaves decurrent, 
lanceolate, toothed, a little cobwebbed, with hairs on both 
fides.”” Roots perennial, {pindle-fhaped, aggregate, flefhy, 
white. Stem four feet high, green, angular, cobwebbed. 
Leaves fomewhat fcolloped, toothed; fringed with white, 
{carcely pungent fpines; keeled. Flowers folitary, purple, 
terminal; peduncles long, with a few fmall floral leaves ; 
ealyx not pungent, marked with a white line on the outfide. 
Linn. Down feathery. A native of Auftria. 23. C. pec- 
tinatus, Linn. Mant. 279. Mart. 15. Lam. 11. Willd. 21. 
“¢ Leaves decurrent, lanceolate, pinnatifid-pectinate ; pedun- 
cles very loug ; flowers drooping as the feed ripens.”? Root 
biennial. Whole plant fmooth. Stem two feet high, ered. 
Leaves with a pale keel, deeply toothed, fo as to refemble 
a comb; teeth equal, lanceolate, large, entire, but flightly 
ciliated ; ending in a foft fpine, and furnifhed at their bafe 
with a {mall deflexed tooth. Flowers purple, thé fize of 
the common burdock, terminal ; peduncles very long, one- 
flowered, fomewhat downy ; calyx-fcales linear, f{preading ; 
anthers white; piftillong. Linn. Raifed by Linnzus from 
feeds brought among other kinds from Pennfylvania. 24, 
C. alpefiris, Willd. 23. Waldit. and Kitaib. pl. rar. Hung: 
“ Leaves femi-decurrent, pinnatifid, acuminate; fegments 
two-lobed, ciliate-fpinous; peduncles downy; calyx-f{cales 
linear-awl-fhaped, {preading.”? Stem a foot, or a foot and 
halfhigh, fimple. Leaves greenon both fides. Flowers pur- 
ple, two or three ait the top of the ftem; peduncles leaflefs, 
downy. Seed-down capillary, rough. A native of the Croatian 
Alps. 25. C. defloratus, Linn. Sp. Pl. 21. Mart. 16. Lam. 
12. Willd. 24. Jacq. Auit. tab. 89. Hall. helv. 677. tab. 18. 


‘« Leaves decurrent, lanceolate, ferrated, fomewhat: 


is. 2 
ciliated with {pines, {mooth; peduncles very long, woolly, 


one-flowered.”? Root perennial. Whole plant {mooth. Stem 


fometimes fimple, only a foot high, one-flowered ; fometimes 


branched, a foot and half high. Leaver dark oreen 
duncles leaflefa, a little cotrony towards the fummit. Hhesers 
purple, often.drooping as the feeds ripen. Down capillary. 
A native of Auftria, Switzerland, and th. fouthern pro- 
vinces of France. 26, C. feminudus, Willd. 2 5. “ Leaves 
femi-decurrent, ferrated, {pinous, grey underneath ; pedun- 
cles very long, one-flowered, woolly.” Similar to the pre- 
ceding, but its leaves are fhorter, grey underneath, and lefs 
deeply ferrated ; the calyx-feales {preading. A native of 
the northern parts of Perfia. 27. C. medius, Lam. 13. 
xouan. Lluft. 62. tab. 24. Mart. 43. excluding the refe- 
rence to Allioni pedem. (Cnicus Gouani, Willd. 6.) “ Leaves 
decurrent, pinnatifid, {pinous at their edges; ftem one-flow- 
ered ; calyx-feales without {pines, {preading, briftle thaped.’* 
Similar to C. defloratus, but its leaves are villous unde rneath, 
larger and more divided. Root perennial. Stema foot and half 
high, fimple. A’ native of the Pyrenées. 28. C. carlinefo~ 
lius, Lam. 14. Willd. 8, Vahl. Symb. i. p. 67.  “ Leaves 
decurrent, f{mooth on both fides, pinnatifid; pinne angu- 
larly cut, {pinous ; peduncles one-flowered, woolly under 
theflower.”? Lam. Stem a foot and half high, ereét, branched, 
{mooth, {pinous, woolly near the fummit. Leaves refemb. 
ling thofe of the preceding fpecies in fhape, but fmooth on 
both fides; fpines ftrong, yellowith. Flowers purple, fel- 
dom more than three; calyx-feales lanceolate-awl-thaped, 
{preading, rather pungent. Vahl. A native of the fouth of 
France. 29. C. carlinoides, Mart. 42. Willd. 7, Gouan 
Illutt. 62, tab. 23. (Carlina pyrenaicus, Linn. ? Carduus 
tomentofus pyrenaicus, Tourn: Inft. 441.) “ Leaves de- 
current, pinnatifid, downy; fegments palmate, fpinous ; 
flowers cluftered.” Wahl. Root perennial. Stem a foot 
high, or more, white with down, fometimes panicle-branch- 
ed; branches axillary, alternate, folitary. Root-leaves three 
or four inches long, fomewhat lanceolate, petioled, very 
woolly ; pinnules on each fide from twelve to fifteen, imbri- 
cated, three or five-cleft, the lobes alternately {maller, end- 
ing in a {trong yellow fpine. Stem-leaves crowded, very 
like thofe of the root, but as they approach the tep of the- 
ftem the pinnules are narrower and lefs palmated. Flowers 
purple, from four to eight ; peduncles fhort, woolly ; calyx 
in flowering time very {mooth, green, acuminate-egg~ 
fhaped ; f{eales loofely imbricated, but not {quarrofe, nearly 
equal, a little pungent ; the inner ones fometimes violet- 
purple, more flender, flexible and foft. Gouan. A native 
of the Pyrenées, and of the Alps about Col Tende. La 
Marck believes it to be the carlina pyrenaicus of Linnzus. 
30. C. argemone, Lam. 15.. ‘“ Leaves decurrent, broadly 
egg-fhaped, twice pinnatifid, ciliated, f{mooth on both fides ; 
peduncle terminal, one-flowered.”? Lam. Stemabout a foot 
high, fimple, impoth. Leaves ciliated, with very {mall 
{pines.. Calyx {mooth ; fcales clofe, not pungent. Defcribed 
from a fingle {p.cimen in the herbarium of Thouin, brought 
fromthe Pyrenées by abbé Pourret. 31. C. mon/peffulanis, 
Linn. Sp. Pl ro. Lam. 17. Mart. 17. Gouan. Monfp. 
422. (Cnicus Monfp. Willd. 9. Cirfium foliis non hirfutis, . 
floribus compactis, Baub. pin. 377.) * Leaves decurrent;- 
lanceolate, fomewhat repand, or angularly fcolloped, fmeoth,. 
unequally ciliated; peduncles aiternate 3 calyxes not pune 
ent.” Linn, Root perennial. Stem four feet high, chan- 
nelled, a little branched, greenifh belew, lightly cottony 
towards the fummit. Leaves almoit entire, a little glau- 
cous, the lower ones entirely decurrent, middle ones femi-- 
decurrent, upper ones feflile. ZVoevers purple, remarkably 
{mall for the tize of the plant; calyx-feales {mall, expand- 
ing at the points. - Down feathery.. A native of the fouth: 
of France. 32. G. pyrenaicus, Lam. 18. Mart. 45.2? Jacq. 
obf. 4. p. 11, tab. 95. Gouan. illuft. 63. (Cirfium pyrenai- 
cum. 
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com altifimum, Tourn. Inft, 448. Cnicus pyrenaicus, 
Willd. 5.) ** Leaves decurrent, lanceolate, a little repand, 
downy underneath, ciliate-{pinous ; flowers cluftered.”” Lam, 
Perhaps only a variety of the preceding: it is, however, 
larger, and conttantly diftinguifhed by its leaves being cot- 
tony and whitifh underneath, by the long, yellowifh-white, 
pungent fpines with which the leaves are ciliated, and by its 
cluftered flowers at the top of the ftem. The root-leaves 
are more than a foot long, narrowing intoa petiole. Lam. A 
native of the Pyrenées. We are in doubt whether the pyrenai- 
cus of profeflor Martyn be the fame plant. His only fyno- 
nyms are Jacq. obf. 4. 11. Ger. Prov. 179. n. 13. and Allon. 
pedem. n. 549. tab. 12. neither of which are quoted either 
by La Marck or Willdenow. His fpecific chara¢ter accords 
fufficiently with La Marck’s, except in defcribing the leaves 
as downy on both fides; but his larger defcription taken from 
Allioni does not feem to be confiftent with it. It is as fol- 
lows. Stem three feet high, or more, ftriated, green, {mooth. 
Leaves alternately feffile, and decurrent with ears; almott 
winged, or very deeply gafhed, with few teeth, ending in a 
longer {pine ; the whole edge ciliate with fhort fpines. 
Flowers at the top, three or four, with a {mall leaf under 
each; peduncles cobwebbed. Top of the ftem almoft 
naked; calyx-fcales not pungent, linear, reflected at the 
eid. This defcription agrees better with C. pratenfis of 
La Marck, which is certainly not the pratenfis of the Eng- 
lifh botanifts ; but there are fome differences, as wi!l appear 
from the following defcription. 33. C. ambiguus, (C. pra- 
tewfis, Lam. 23. C. pratenfis afphodeli radice, foliis pro- 
funde et tenuiter laciniatiss Bauh. pin. 377.) “* Leaves 
femi-decurrent, pinnatifid-laciniate, eiliated, {mooth on both 
fides ; flowers generally folitary, peduncled.’’ Root peren- 
nial. Stem three or four feet high, ttriated, a little branched. 
Leaves {mooth, ard green on both fides; fpines not pun- 
gent; root leaves long, pinnatifid; pinnules cut into deep 
fegments ; lower {tem leaves cut in the fame manner, and 
at leaft femi decurrent ; upper ones fmaller, lefs divided, lefs 
decurrent, many of them feffile. #/owers purple, re- 
fembling thofe of C. monfpeffulanus. A native of the fouth 
of France, defcribed by La Marck from a living plant. 
La Marck obferves that it may poflibly be C. tuberolus of 
Linrzas, but net all his fynonyms. 34. C. chius, Mart. 20. 
Jacq. hort. 3. tab. 5. ** Lower leaves femi-decurrent, femi- 
pinnatifid, ciliate-{pinulous ; upper ones embracing the item 
or feite; fem not Tpinous; peduncles one-flowered.” 
Nearly allied to the preceding, if it be more than a variety. 
Stems five or ix feet high, branched from top to bottom, 
angular, vitleus, ere&t. Leaves lanceolate-oblong ; the up- 
per furface almoft fmooth, and deep green ; the lower fome- 
what villous, and paler, but no where ypolly ; acumizate 
and pinnatifid; fegments lanceolate, ciliate-fpinous, fcarcely 
pungent; root-leaves a foot and half long. Flowers 
purplifh Sefh-colour, ere; peduncies terminal on each 
branch, one-flowered, near the flower a little woolly, and 
aih-coloured ; calyx egg-fhaped, not hirfute ; feales with 
an oblong, glutinous bump on the back, ending in a hhort, 
foft, dark purple fpine. Seeds fhining: down feathery. A 
native of Chios, received by Jacquin about the year 1770, 
from Marfigli of Padua. 35. C .creticus, Lam. 20. (Cirfi- 
um creticum altiflimum, C. lanceolati-folio. ‘Tourn. Cor. 
32.) “ Leaves decurrent, pinnatifid, fmooth underneath ; 
fegments divaricated, fpinous; flowers f{mall, cluftered ; 
ealyx fcales fmall, fomewhat fpinous.’’ Stema little branched 
near the fummit, f{pinous, ftnated, almoft fmooth. Leaves 
refembling thofe of C. lanceolatus, but narrower. Flowers 
purple ; calyx globular. A native of the Ifle of Candia, 
defcribed by La Marck from a dried fpecimen in the herba- 


rium of Juffien. 36, C. pannonicus, Linn. jun. Supp. 348. 
Mart. 18. Lam. 22. Willd. 26. (C. ferratuloides ; Jacq. 
auft. v.53. tab..5. Cirfium anguttifolium non laciniatum 5 
Bauh. pin. 377.) ‘* Leaves femi-decurrent, naked, undi- 
vided, ciliated ; flower often folitary.”” Root perenmal, A 
native of Hungary and Auftrid. 37. C. parviflorus, Linn. 
Mart. 279. Mart. 21. Lam. 23 Willd. 27. (Cirfium pra- 
tenfe alpinum polycephalum, afphodeli radice ; Tourn. Intt. 
448.) ‘ Leaves adnate at the-bafe, fcarcely decurrent, 
lanceolate, naked, irregularly {colloped, ciliated with weak 
{pines.’” Root perennial. Stem upright. Leaves green on 
both fides. Flowers white, terminal, peduncled, the fize 
of thofe of Serratula tin€toria ; calyx egg-fhaped ; {cales with 
a white keel, ending in a fott fpine; ilyles long. A native 
of mountains in the fouth of Europe. : 
*& Leaves not decurrent. 

38. C. Gafabona, Linn. Sp. Pl. 12. Mart. 23. Lam. 24. 
ra ie cafabonez ; Willd. 42. Acarna major, caule non 
oliofo ; Bauh. pin. 379. Acarna Theophratti anguillare ; 
Lob. ic. 2. Barrel. ic. 1221.) ‘ Leaves f{effile, narrow- 
lanceolate, perfectly entire, flat ; downy underneath, armed 
with triple {pines on the edge ; flowers axillary, feffile, in a 
kind of fpike; calyx-fcales lanceolate, fpinous, fpreading.” 
Root biennial. Stem two or three feet high (fix, Mart.) 
perfectly fimple, upright, channelled, whitith or reddifh, 
thick fet with leaves in its whole length. Leaves acute, 
{mooth, bright green above, very white or faffron-coloured 
underneath ; {pines very fharp, yellowifh. F/owers purple. 
A native of tue fouth of France and Italy. The trivial 
name is derived fromy Cafabona, herbarift to she grand duke 
of Tufcany, who fent the feeds to J. Bauhin. 39. C. afer, 
Jacq. hort. Schoenb. 2. tab. 145. (Cnicus afer; Willd. 3.) 
&. C. diacantha, Mart. 48. Billard ic. pl. Syr. 2. p. 7. tab. 
3. Leaves feffile, lanceolate. downy underneath, fome- 
what fcolloped, lobes emarginate, armed with double {pines ; 
flowers peduncled, in a kind of corymb ; calyx-feales lan- 
ceolate, {pinous, remarkably fpreading.” ‘The feparation 
of the indentures is more angular in a than in 8, but there 
is no other difference, Willd. Root annual. Stem two feet 
high, ftraight, fimple, itriated, downy. eaves fmooth 
above, but the nerves are white with down; fpines at the 
edge fometimes, but rarely, ternate or folitary, unequal, 
diverging, yellow; the end one fingle. Flowers few, vio- 
let; peduncles fingle, ftriated, downy, fometimes furnifhed 
with one or two leaves ; calyx egg-fhaped ; {cales lanceolate- 
egg-fhaped, pubefcent, ending in a long, awl-fhaped, rigid, 
fharp dagger-point, the lower ones reflexed; fegments of 
the florets awl-fhaped, upright, unequal; ftigma jointed, 
awl-fhaped, feldom bifid. Sveds inverlely egg-fhaped, very 
fmooth, brown; down whitifh, feathery, Billardiere; @ 
is a native of Barbary ; 8. of Syria. 40. C. hifpanicus, Lam, 
25. (Carduus polyacanthos hifpanicus; Tourn. Inft. 441. 
Barr. ©. 474.) ‘* Leaves feffile, lanceolate, waved, downy 
underneath, furnifhed at the edge with very long fpines not 
proceeding from the fame point ; flowers ina kind of co- 
rymb.”’ Root perennial, long, woody, bearing on its crown 
the remains of former leaves which give it a fcaly ap- 
pearance. Sven: not more than twelve or fifteen inches high, 
fimple, thick, fomewhat woody, ftriated, whitifh and cot- 
tony, thick-fet with leaves. Leaves very {mooth above. 
Fhwers large; peduncles about an inch long; calyx for- 
midably fpinous. A native of Spain. 41. C. gnaphaloides, 
Mart. 50. Cyrill. rar. neap. t. 27. tab. 9. “ Leaves feffile, 
in a fort of whorl, quite entire, downy underneath.” Reaot 
perennial, woolly, {pringing from the clefts of rocks whence 
the plant hangs. Stems one or two feet high, much branched, 
white, with a clofe nap, clothed with leaves from top to 
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bottom. J.caver lanceolate-linear, two or three inches long, 
green and {mooth above, except at the bale, a little rolled 
back on the fides; thofe of the former year remaining wi- 
thered and dry at the bottom of the flem. /Yowers purple, 
terminal ; calyx oR g-fhaped, contracted at the top, glaucous 
green ; {cales fimple, fliffifh, acute but not pungent ; anthers 
purple, each terminating at the bottom in two eirrhi; filaments 
very hairy at the top. Sveds egg-fhaped, grey ; down very 
long. A native of the Upper Calabria, gathered in 1783 
by Angelo Fufani. Before that it was known to exit only 
in the Herbarium of Terrantes Imperati, under the name of 
Jacea. 42. C. fellatus, Linn, Sp. Pl. 13. Mart.24. Lam, 
26. Yohtis integris, flore purpurco, Vourn. 440. (Cnicus 
ftellatus, Wilid. 44.) ‘* Leaves feflile, lincar-lanceolate, en- 
tire, not pungent, downy underneath; axillary {pines in 
pairs, fomewhat branched ; flowers feflile, lateral, and ter- 
minal.” In habit refembling Centaurea calcitrapa. Root an- 
nual, Sem a foot high, much branched, a little eottony. 
Leaves three inches long, green above, very narrow atthe 
bafe. lowers purple, folitary; peduncles with two or 
three floral leaves; calyx-fcales long, fharp, pungent. A 
native of Sicily and the county of Nice. 43. C. dentatus. 
(Cnicus dentatus, Willd. 42.) ‘* Leaves embracing the flem, 
lanceolate, doubly toothed, {pinous, woolly underneath ; 
{tem one-flowered ; calyx-{cales lanceolate-egg fhaped, mu- 
cronate, preffed clofe.’’ Stem half a foot high or more, fim- 
ple, ereét, furrowed, efpecially near the flower. Leaves on 
the {tem generally four; lower ones fomewhat petioled ; 
upper ones embracing the item, narrowed at the bafe. De- 
feribed by Willdenow from a dried fpecimen. Native country 
unknown. 44. C. virginianus, Linn. Sp. Pl. 18. Mart. 29. 
Lam. 40. Willd. 30. Gron. Virg. 117. Jacq. Obf. 4. p. 13. 
tap. 99. (Cirfium minus virginianum, Morif. Hit. 3. p. 150. 
Rai Sup. 197.) ‘* Leaves feffile, lanceolate, edged with 
{pinous teeth, downy underneath; {tem leafy, one-flowered ; 
calyx not pungent.”? Linn. ‘ Calyx-fcales mucronate.” 
Willd. Stem flender, a foot or eighteen inches high, fur- 
nifhed with 26 or 28 leaves, which diminifh in fize from the 
bottom to the top. ower purple. A native of Virginia. 
45. C. linearis, Mart. 22. Willd. 35. Thunb. Jap. 305. 
«¢ Leaves feflile, lirear, ciltate-fpinous, fmooth ; flowers ter- 
minal, folitary.’? Stem a foot high, herbaceous, erect, round, 
flriated, not fpinous ; branches alternate, {preading, a little 
downy near the top. Leaves two inches long, {preading. 
Flowers {mall; calyx a little downy at the bafe. A native 
of Japan, 40. C. gizanteus, Desf. Atl. 2. p. 245. tab. 221. 
C. {caber, Poirct. Itin. 2. p. 201. (Cnicus giganteus, Willd. 
19.) ‘ Leaves embracing the ftem, egg-fhaped, fcolloped, 
befet with briftly hairs, downy underneath ; lobes fpinous ; 
peduncles about three-flowered ; calyxes globular ; {cales 
egg-lanceolate, fpinous, prefled clofe. A native of Algiers. 
47. C. lanatus. (Cnicus lanatus, Willd. 21.) Leaves fef- 
tile, lanceolate, fcoiloped, f{mooth, downy underneath, fpinous 
at the edges ; calyxes oblong ; fcales egg-fhaped, mucronate, 
recurved.’ Stem erect, {triated, fmooth, branched. Leaves 
two inches long. Peduncles naked, one-flowered, pubefcent. 
Similar in habit to C.arvenfis. A native of the Eaft Indies, 
communicated to Willdenow by Dr. Roxburgh. 48. C. 
Jyriacus, Lino. Sp. Pl. 15. Mart. 26. Lam. 27. (C. maculis 
albis exoticus, Bauh. pin. 331. C. latifolius echinos obfole- 
te purpure ferens, Bauh. pin. 380. C. lacteus fyriacus, Cam. 
Hort. 35. tab. 10. Cnicus fyriacus, Willd. 45.) ‘ Leaves 
embracing the ftem, oblong, toothed, {pimous, white-veined ; 
flowers nearly feffile, bra€teated ; calyx-fcales oblong-lanceo- 
late, preffed clofe, mucronate.””? Willd. Root annual. Stem 
two or three feet high, ereét, fimple, almoft fmooth. Leaves 
angularly {colloped, green, {potted with white; lower ones 
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narrowed into a petiole, Flowers white, fometimes purple, 
folitary, lateral, and terminal; braétes four or five, with 
{trong white nerves, ending in a {pine ; down feathery. A 
native of Syria, Candia, and Spain, 49. C+ flavefcens, Linn. 
Sp. Pl.24. Mart.35. Lam. 48. Cavan. Hifp. ic. 1. p. 4 
n. 52. tabs 46. Krock, Silef, 1.1346. (Cnicuy flavefcens, 
Willd. 46.) ‘ Leaves lanceolate, entire, fmooth, toothed, 
not pungent; flowers leaflefs, with foft f{pines.”? Liun 
Root annual. , Svem cighteen inches high, upright, grooved, 
{mooth, fparingly branched. Lucaves alts rnately fcattercd, 
attenuated to the bafe, fometimes a little decurrent, un- 
equally toothed ; teeth ending in a little evanefcent brifile, 
flightly channelled, and fomewhat rigid. J/awers yellowith 
white, terminal, folitary 5 calyx cylindrical, oblong, broader 
at the bafe ; feales linear, all prefled clofe, yellow, ending i 
a weak (pine. Sveds top-fhaped, four-cornered ; down abun 
dant, feathery. Cay. Found in Spain by Loefling, and ia 
Silefia by Krocker. 50. C. keucanthus, Willd. 34. Cavan. 
ic. 2. p. 52. tab. 165. * Leaves oblong-lanceolate, feffilg, 
fmooth, ferrated, not pungent; flem one-flowered ; calyx- 
{pines reflexed.”? Root annual. A native of Spain. 51. 
C. heterophylius, Linn. Sp. Pl. 20. Mart. 30. Engl. Bot. 
tab. 675. (Carduus helenoides, Lam. 42. Hudf. p. 352. 
Lightf. p. 457. With. p.702. Hull. p.179. Cnicus hete- 
rophyllus, Willd. 24) Melancholy thiitle. Leaves em. 
bracing the flem, lanceolate, ciliated, entire ; fometimes, but 
rarely, laciniated ; downy undeeneath, flower often folitary, 
peduncled.”” Root perennial, knotty, black. Stem three 
feet high or more, erect, generally fimple, one or two- 
flowered, round, furrowed, woolly. Leaves acute, green, 
{mooth above, white with down underneath, doubly ciliated 
with {mall {pines at the edges, occafionally pinnatifid, whence 
the trivial name ; root-leaves gradually leffening into rather 
long petioles ; ftem-leaves numerous, alternate, heart-fhaped 
at the bafe. F/ower purple, terminal, at firft nodding, after- 
wards erect, large ; peduncle elongated, downy, either naked, 
or with a fhort leaf immediately under the flower; calyx 
egg-thaped, flightly pubefcent; fcales lanceolate, ere&t, naked 
at the tip, keeled, brownifh, ending in a fhort, obfolete {pine ; 
anthers white ; ftigma linear, exferted, purple, emarginate. 
Down of the marginal feeds nearly rough, of the reft 
feathery ; a proof that Willdenow is not {upported by nature 
in making its ftructure in this refpe@ a fufficient generic 
diftinétion. There is frequently a fmaller flower, ona rather 
long peduncle, in the axil of ene of the upper leaves. A 
native of Switzerland, Dauphiny, and of the mountainous 
parts of England, Wales, and Scotland, flowering in July 
52. C. helenoides, Linn. Sp. Pl. 21. Mart. ie 
(Cnicus helenoides, Willd. 25.) “ Leaves embracing the 
item, lanceolate, toothed, ciliated with {mall unequal {pines ; 
{tem fpinelefs.”” Linn. In habit much refembling the pre- 
ceding, but twice the height. Root perennial, {carcely 
creeping. Stem furrowed, leafy from the top to the bottom. 
Leaves from 40~-to 50, white underneath, but not fnowy 
white, as in C. heterophyllus, toothed, not laminated, half em- 
bracing the {tem with round, reflexed, adnate auricles ; floral 
leaves awl-fhaped. //owers four or five at the top of the item, 
only half the fize of thofe in the preceding fpecies. Willd. from 
a living plant. A native of Siberia. Dr. Smith affures us that 
he has not feen it either wild or cultivated in Great Britain, 
53- C. pratenfis, Mart. 40. Hudfon, p. 353. Withering, 
p: 70! Smith Flor. Brit. 10. Eng. Bot. Pl. 177. (C. 
difle€tus, Linn.? Hud rit Ed. C. heterophyllus, Rel. 
306. Lightf. p. 456. C. anglicus, Lam. 43. Cirfium 
anglicum, Rav. Syn.193 Lob. Ic. 583. Ger. Emac. 1183. 
Pet. Herb. Brit. tab. 22. fg.1. Cnicus pratenfis, Willd. 
23.) Meadow thiitle. «* Leaves feflile, lanceolate, fome- 
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what toothed, ciliated, woolly underneath ; ftem nearly 
naked, one-flowered ; calyx villous.’”? Root perennial, creep- 
ing ; fibres long, fimple, flefhy. Stem ere&, about a foot 
and half hizh, fimple, feldom more than one-flowered, round, 
furrowed, woolly. Leaves unequally toothed, fometimes a 
little {colloped, ciliated with ftronger and more pungent 
{pines than thofe of C. heterophyllus, roughifh, cobwebbed 
beneath, but not fhowy white; root-leaves three or four, 
p-tioled; ftem-leaves two or three, fmaller, remote, em- 
bracing the ftem. Flower purple, terminal, at firft nodding, 
afterwards erect; peduncle a little thickened at the top, 
fhowy white; fcales lanceolate, ere&t, ending in a weakith 
{pine ; dawn as in C. heterophyllo. A native of marfhy 
places in France and Eugland.. We are informed by Dr. 
Smith, (Eng. Bot.) that Linozus took up his diffectus from 
books, without having it in his herbarium. All his fyno- 
nyms are faid by La Marck to belong to the prefent plant, 
fpecimens having been fent him from the neighbourhood of 
Orleans, which perfe@tly agree with Lobel’s figure. It feems, 
therefore, probable that he accidentally prefixed an erroneous 
fpecific charaCter to his fynonyms, and that his difleétus has 
no feparate exiftence. 54. C. /erratuloides, Linn. Sp. Pl. 22. 
Mart. 32. Lam. a7? Gael, Sib. i. p. 52. tab. 32, and 
23. fig. 1. Jacq. Vind. 281. Aut. 2. tgb. 127, (Cnicus 
ferrulatoides, Willd. 26.) ‘* Leaves embracing the ftem, 
lanceolate, entire; ferratures fpinous briltle-fhaped ; pedun- 
eles one-flowered.”? Linn. ‘ Leaves feffile, lanceolate, re- 
motely ferrated, ciliated, with {mail fpines, green on both 
fides; calyxes not pungent, globularly conic ; down feathery, 
very long.” Lam. “According to Linnzus it differs from 
C. helenoides in its fmaller, fcarcely furrowed ftem, and nar- 
rower leaves, with the floral ones lanceolate, not aw]-fhaped. 
Willdenow adds that in this fpecies the ftem 1s branched, 
and the leaves green on both fides. La Marck afferts, that 
his ferratuloides refembles his helenioides (which, however, 
is heterophyllus), in nothing but the generic charaGter. It 
appears, neverthelefs, from his defcription, that there are 
manv points of refemblance, and that his plant is probably 
the ferratuloides of Linnzus, as we think it certainly is that 
af Willdenow and Jacquin, though Jacquin fays the ftem 
is imple when wild, and branched only when cultivated. A 
native of Siberia, Swifferland, and Auftria. 55. C. sarta- 
vicus, Linn. Sp. Pl. 23. Mart. 33. Jbam. 33. Jacq. Autt. 
tab. go. (Cnicus Tartaricus, Willd. 35.) ‘ Leaves em- 
bracing the ftem, lanceolate ; ferratures fpinous awl-fhaped 5. 
Howers with three leaves.’? Linn. ‘* Leaves embracing the 
item, oblong-lanceolate, toothed, ciliate-{pinous ; peduncles. 
one-flowered; calyxes bra“teated'; feales lanceolate, fpinous. 
Willd. Habit and fize of the preceding. Linn. oor 
perennial: Stem a foot and a half high, fmooth, fometimes 
fimp!e, and fometimes with a branch or two, each bearing 
a fincle flower. Leaves a little fcolloped, toothed, {mooth 
on both fides; root-leayes large, peticled; ftem-leaves ra- 
ther diftant. Flower yellowith white; bradtes generally 
three, fmall, lanceolate, ciliated. La Marck. Calyx-fcales 
with a white keel. Linn. A native of Siberia and the Alps. 
56. C. carniolicus, Mart. 41. (Cnicus carniolicus, Willd. 33. 
Cirfium carniolicum, Scop. Carn. n. 1005. tab. 54.) “ Leaves 
heart-fhaped, embracing the ftem, oblong-egg-fhaped, 
toothed, ciliated; roct-leaves oblong, obtufe, f{colloped, 
ciliated ; flowers terminal, fomewhat cluftered; calyxes 
ravolucred ; fcales linear-lanceolate, fpreading. Willd. Root 
perennial. Stem hairy. Root-leaves petioled, hairy on both 
fides; petioles hairy. Flowers yellowith white; calyx in- 
volucred, with three lanceolate cihace leaves. Willd. 57. C. 
anguflifolius, Lam. 34. * Leaves feffile, long, narrow ; tooth- 
pinnatifid, ciliated ; flower involucred by about fix linear 
braétes. Stem near two feet high, a little branched, and 


fomewhat woolly. Leaves green, fmooth on both fides 
fome oppolite, others alternate. #/owers folitary, terminals 
Cultivated in the royal garden at Paris, and faid to be a 
native of the Alps. 58. C. acanthifctius, Lam. 32. (Chicus 
pratenfis acanthi folio, flore flavefcente, Tourn. Init. 450% 
Carduus pratenfis latifolius, Bauh. Pin. 376. Cirfium, 
Hall. 173+) ‘* Leaves embracing the ftem, long, pinnatifid ; 
pinoules parallel, ciliate-{pinous; bra¢tes coneave, entire, 
rather coloured, covering the flowers.’ Nearly allied to the 
three preceding. Root perennial. Stem ftriated, fmooth, 
weak, Leaves large, diftant, pale green; lower ones nar- 
rowing into the petiole. Jo wers yellowith white, terminal, 
clultered ; braGtes ciliated. A native of meadows in many 
parts of Europe. 59. C. paucifla-us. (Cnicus pauciflorns, 
Willd 34. Waldft.and Kitaib. Pl. Rar. Hung.) “ Leaves 
embracing the ftem, egg-fhaped, fomewhat lyrate, ciliates 
ferrated, rugged; root-leaves lyrate; flowers eluftered ; 
calvx-feales lanceolate; the inwer ones fpreading.’* 
Root biennial. Stem naked towards the top, with three or 
four cluftered, terminal flowers. Leaves paler underneath ; 
root-leaves a foot long, oblong, broad, a little fcolloped. 
A native of Hungary. 60. C. antar@icus, Vilt. Delph. tii. 
p.12.tab.19 (Cnicusantaréticus, Willd. 32.) ** Leaves 
heart-lhaped, embracing the ftem, pinnatifid, lanceolate at: 
the top, ciliate-{p:nous, rather woolly underneath ; flowers 
cluttered; calyx-fcales lanceolate egg-fhaped, mucronate 
foreading at the tip.” Root perennial. Leaver dilated at 
the bafe, pinnatifid and toothed in the middle, elongated, 
and lanceolate at the end. JI/owers white, terminal. 61. C. 
Jemipedinatus, Lam. 41.  “ Leaves embracing the ftem, en- 
tire at the bafe, pinnatifid-pefiinate towards the top, green 
on both fides; braneh-leaves very entire; flowers rather 
cluftered, terminal.” oot perennial. Stem two or three 
feet high, more or lefs branched. Leaves divided in their 
upper part into lanceolate fegments refembling the teeth of 
a comb, each ending ina fpine. Flowers two or three to- 
gether, pale or yellowilh, acquiring a purple tint from the 
colour of the anthers ; calyx fmooth, not pungent. Culti- 
vated in the royal garden at Paris, fuppofed to have been 
brought from ‘Tartary. 62. C. montanus. (Cnieus mon- 
tanus, Willd. 31. Waldft. and Kitaib. Pl. Rar. Hung.) 
«¢ Leaves embracing the ftem, pinnatifid, rugged, fpinous- 
ciliated ; fegments alternate, oblong-lanceolate three-nerved ; 
ftem branched ; flowers cluttered; calyx-fcales égg-thaped, 
{preading at the tip.”” Avot perennial. Flowers purple. A 
native of dry mountains in Croatia. 63. rivularis, 
Mart. 36. Jacq. Auft. i. tab. 91. (€nieus rivularis, 
Willd. 30.) ‘ Leaves toothed, ciliated, naked, embracing 
the item; root and lower ftem ones pinnatifid; flowers 
cluttered, capitate ; calyx-feales lanceolate-egg-fhaped, pref. 
ed clofe.”” Willd. Root perennial. Stem ufually fingle, 
two or three feet high, ere&, round, hollow, a little 
villous, angular at the bottom, ftriated at the top, with 
a few diftant brates; generally quite fimple but fome- 
tines with fliort, one-flowered, axillary branches ; fometimes, 
efpecially towards the top, covered with a white wool ; end-’ 
ing either in a fingle flower, or a few colleGted into a head, 
rarely fix or feven, and in that cafe the lower ones are pe- 
duncled. Leaves fomewhat villous, deeper green above, 
whitifh underneath ; root ones. lanceolate, narrowing into: 
the petiole. Flowers purple ; calyx egg-fhaped, fomewhat 
glutinous, but not villous; feales lanceolate-acuminate, not 
pungent, outer ones dark green, inner ones dark purple: 
and gradually longer ; down fomewhat feattered. A native 
of Auftria and Hungary. FProfeffor Martyn has quoted 
Scopoli n. 1005. tab. 54. under both C. carniolicus and C. 
rivularis, adding to the latter a reference to Jacquin, and by 
referring from one to the other, feems to think they may 
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polibly be the fame plant, THe has neverthelefs given dif. 
tinct deferiptions of each, of the former from Scopoli, and 
of the latter from Jacquin, which do not very well accord 
with each other. Willdenow, who had dried fpecimens of 
both, has kept them feparate, 64. C. faliflurgenfis, (Cnicus 
faliburgentis; Willd. 29.) Leaves toothed, ciliated, 
naked; fdtem-leaves embracing the flem, pinnatifid, root 
ones undivided, oblong; ftem two-flowered ; calyx-eales 
egg-lanccolate, prefled clofe.’? Root perenumial. Stem hairy. 
Leaves {mooth, befet with very fhort, feattered hairs. A 
native of moill meadows about Saltzburg. 65. C. rivens, 
Mart. 47. Hort. Kew. 3. p. 144, La Chenal in A&t. Helv. 
4 ps 204. tab. 16. (Cnicus* rigens; Willd. 28. Cirtium ; 
Hail. n. 176.) ** Leaves oblong-lanceolate, fmooth, {pi- 
‘nous at the edges, pinnatifid; fegments obliquely lobed ; 
calyxes oblong, bracteated.”” Martyn fuppoles it to be the 
fame with C. antaréticus of Villars, fee mn. 57, Anative of 
Switzerland. 66. C. Allionit, (Cuicus medius; Willd. Cir- 
fium medium. Allion. ped. ‘n. 542. tab. 49.) * Leaves 
feffile, pinnattiid; fegments generally three-cleft, ciliate- 
{pinous ; ttem branched, calyxes naked ; feales, egg-lanceo- 
late, mucronate, prefled clofe.’”? Rvot perennial. Perfeétly 
diftinet from C. medius of Gouan (Ice n. 27.) which has 
been quoted as a fynonym, notwithitanding it has decur- 
rent leaves. Willd. from a living plant. 67. C. radiatus, 
Willd. 28. ‘ Leaves pectinate-pinnatifid, naked, ragged ; 
fegments linear, not pungent, terminal one egg-fhaped ; upper 
leaves feffile ; calyx-feales egg-thaped, mucronate ; inner 
ones elongated, linear, coloured.” Root perennial. Siem 
bianched, many-flowered. Leaves green on both fides ; 
lower ones petioled. F/oqwers violet. Downcapillary. A 
native of calcareous mountains in Hungary. 68. C. dycopi- 
falius, Wild. 29. Vilars delph. 3. p. 23. tab. 19. “ Leaves 
egg-thaped, pinnatifid-toothed, not pungent, grey under- 
neath ; upper ones feflile; item one-flowered ; calyx-icales 
egg-fhaped, not pungent.” Similar in habit to the pre- 
ceding. Root perennial. A native of mountains in Dau- 
phiny. €9. C. nitidus, Willd. 32. Waldit. and Ritaib. pl. 
rar. Hung. 1. p. 52. tab. 52. “ Leaves not pungent ; root- 
leaves egg-{haped, toothed, cut at the baie; tem-leaves pin- 
natifid-linear ; {tem one-flowered ; calyx-fcales egg-fhaped, 
mucronate.”” . Roof perennial. Upper leaves entire, linear- 
lanceolate. A native of calcareous mountains in Hungary. 
70. C. erifithales, Lam. 36. Jacq. Obf. 1. p. 28. tab. 17. 
and Auit. tab. 310. (Caicus ertithales;, Linn. Sp. Pl. 4. 
Wilid. 37. Cirtium acanthoides montanum, fore flavetcente : 
Tourn. [lnit. 448.) “ Lower leaves petioled, egg fhaped, 
deeply pinnatifid ; pinnules parallel, three-nerved ; peduncles 
naked, one-flowered.’”’? Root perennial. Sigg _a foot and 
half high, generally fimple, nearly frooth. Leaves nearly 
fmooth, greenifh; lower leaves neat together, toothed, 
fpinous ciliated ; upper ones embracing the item, diflant, 
narrow. Flowers yellowifh white, terminal, nodding. A 
native of France and othe: temperate parts of Europe. 71. 
C. tricephalodes, Lam. 35. (Cirfium: Hall. helv. n. 175. 
Cardus-cirfium maximum profunde laciniatum. Pluk, tab. 
154. fig. 2.) ‘ Leaves embracing the ftem, pinnatifd, 
ferrated, ciliated; flowers feffile, about three, cluftered 
at the top of the item.”’? Roof perennial. Siem two or 
three feet high, fimple, a little cottony under the flowers. 
Lower leaves petioled, egg-fhaped, a little cut or doubly 
toothed, green and {mooth above, with fhort hairs on their 
hindmoft nerves; upper leaves embracing the item, deeply 
pinnatifid ; pinnules parallel, narrow, ciliated. Flowers 
purple ; calyx {mooth, not pungent. A native of Auvergne 
and Dauptuny. La Marck obferves, that this and the pre- 
- ceding have been confounded by Linnzus and Haller. 72. 
G. bi dine, Mart. 44. (Cnictis ochroleucus ; Willd. 38. 
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Cifium; Allion. ped, n. 545. Hall, tele, nm. 174.) 
** Leaves embracing the lem, decuflively’.pinnatitid, cili- 
ated, pinnules lanceolate, three nerved, upper oues con- 
fluent; peduncles drooping ; calyx feales lanevolatey re 
flexed.’ Root perennial, Flowers yellowih white. A 
native of Switzerland and bavoy. 73. C. haflatws, Lam. 
37» * Leaves embracing the ftem, halbert-lauceolate, pin. 
natiid, grey underneath ; flowers about feven, cluttered at 
the top of the flem ; terminal one ercét.” Stem a foot and 
half Ingh, fimple, abundantly leafy, cottony in its upper 
part. Leaves acuminate, green and {mooth above, white 
and cottony underneath, pinnatifid half way down; pin- 
nules narrow, curved upwards, ending in a weak {pine. 
Flowers large, purple; calyx fmooth, nat pungent. A 
native of the Alps about Grenoble. 74. C. erucagineus, 
Lam. 33. “ Leaves embracing the ftem, pinnatifid ; pin- 
nules Jaciniated upwards.”? Siem two feet high or more, 
cottony towards the top. Leaves green and almolt {mooth 
above, flizhtly villous and pale underneath, fpinous cihated ; 
root leaves large, petioled ; ftem ones {maller, embracing 
Flowers large, whitith with a red tint from the 
colour of the anthers, partly cluftered feveral together at 
the top of the flem, partly folitary, peduncled, in the axils 
of the upper leaves; calyx fmeoth, not pungent. Culti- 
vated in the royal garden at Paris, and faid to be a native 
of Siberia. 75. C. altifimus, Linn. Sp. Ply 17. Mart. 238. 
Lam. 39. (Cnicus altifiimus ; Willd. 20. Cirlium aitiffimum ; 
Dill. Kit. 81. tab. 69. fig. 80.) ** Leaves feilile, pinnatifid, 
{colloped, ferrated, not pungent; ttem much branched, 
calyxes villous, fomewhat lerrated.”? Root perennial. Stem 
ten or twelve feet high. Leaves green above, cottony 
and whitifh underneath. JV/ozeers purpie, fiagle at the top 
of each branch ; calyx wooily ; bractes feveral, narrow, 
toothed, forming an involucrum. 76. C. bulbofus, Lavin 
44. (C. bulboivs Monfpelienfium, five acanthus filveftris 
quibuidam, folis leciniatis, J. Bauh. 3. p. 43. C- bul- 
bofus monipelenfum; Lob. ic. n. p. 10. Cirfium, 
Hall helv. n. 177.) “Stem naked above, with one or 
two flowers; leaves deeply pinnatifid; pinnules cut, 
lobed, ciliated, ending ina {mall fpine ;- flowers folitary.’’ 
Root compofed of feveral bulbs or tubes. Stem a foot and 
half or two feet high, flender, ftriated, cottony, efpeciaily 
near the top, with two or three leaves on its lower part. 
Leaves almott all petioled, greenith above, and befet with 
fhort, thinly {cattered hairs, cottony and white underneath. 
Fiowers purple, rather {mall, terminal; tcales eggihaped- 
acuminate, not pungent. A native of Germany; Switzer- 
land, and the fonth of France. There is a variety in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, with leaves almoft entirely green. 
La Marck obferves that Linnzeus was probably unacquainted 
with this plant, having erroncoufly reterred Lobel’s C..bul- 
bofus to his tuberofus irom which it is perietly difting, its 
leaves not being decurrent. He conceives that the tu ero- 
fus of Linnaeus may ponibly be the plaut which he has de- 
{cribed under the name of pratentis, and which we 01 ac- 
count of the uncertainty have called ambiguus, (fee n. 33) 
pratentis as a {pecific name being pre-occupied. 77. C. 
laciniatus. Lam. 45. (Jacea aculeata {. tuberofa ; Tabern. ic. 
154. ‘* Stem leafy, branched; leaves deepiy pinnatifid, 
green on both fides; pinnuies laciniated, {pinous ciliated ; 
peduncles one flowered.” * Diitin@ from the preceding, 
Its leaves are not decurrent; it therefore is not the tubero- 
fus of Linnzus. Stem a foot and half high, fmooth, chan- 
nelled. Leaves large, fomewhat petioled. F’owers large, 
purple or white, peduncled; calyx not pungent. Defcribed 
from a dried fpecimen in the herbarium of Juilieu, and fup- 
pofed to be a native of the Alps, 78. C. arvenfis, Lam. 
40. Curt. Flor. Lond. fafe. 6. tab. 57. Smith, Fior. Brit. 
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p. Sr. Eng, bot. g75. C. ferratula arvenfis, Linn. Sp. 
Pl. Mart. Willd. Carduus vulgatiffimus viarum, Rai fyn. 
194.) Creeping or way thiltle. ‘ Leaves feffile, pinnatifid, 
fpinous ; item panicled; calyxes egg-fhaped, flightly fpi- 
nous; down feathery.” Root perennial, creeping, tapering, 
defcending deep into the ground, not eafily extirpated. 
Stems three feet high, erect, round, fmooth, many-fiowered. 
Lueaves lightly decurrent, alternate, f{moothifh ; lobes une- 
qual, ciliated, fpinous. Flowers purple, rarely white; calyx 
egy-fhaped ; fcales broad-lanceolate, prefled clofe, woolly at 
the edges, with a fhort, {preading f{pine; down deciduous, 
root permanent as in ferratula. Dr. Smith. A native of molt 
parts of Europe. 79. C.di/color, (Cnicus difcolor, Willd. 189.) 
** Leaves fefile, pinnatitid, hairy, downy underneath ; pin- 
nules two-lobed, divaricated, {pinous ; calyxes globular, cob- 
webbed, pubefcent, feales egg-fhaped, prefled clofe, ending 
in a fpreading fpine.’”? Rot biennial. A native of North 
America, 59.-C. orientalis, (Cuicus orientalis; Willd. 
17.) “ Leaves feffile, pinnatifid, fmoothifh above, downy 
underneath; pinnules lanceolate, fpinous; calyxes egg- 
fhaped ; fcales preffed clofe : outer ones awl-fhaped, inner ones 
lanceolate.”? Stem downy. Leaves narrow, downy on the 
midrib above, fnow-white underneath: pinnules with a {pine 
at the tip, and at the upper part of the bafe. Ca/yx only half 
the fize of that of C. lanceolatus. A native of the Eatt. 
81. C. cynaroides, Lam. 28. (C. creticus foliis lanceolatis, 
Tourn. Cor. 31. Cnicus cynaroides ; Willd. 16.) * Leaves 
feffile, oblong, pinnatifid, downy underneath; pinnules an- 
gular, divaricated, {pinons; flower large, terminal.””? Stem 
erect, ftriated, cottony. Leaves {mooth, and fhining above, 
very white underneath. S/ower purple; calyx-fcales lance- 
olate, pungent ; outer ones reflexed, and widely fpreading. 
A. native of the ifle of Candia. 82. C. cifiatus. Hort. 
Kew. 3. p- 144. Murray Com. Goett. 1784. p. 35. tab. 5. 
(Cnicus ciliatus ; Willd. 12.) ** Leaves embracing the ftem, 
hifpid, pinnatifid ; pinnules two-lobed, divaricated, fpinous, 
downy underneath ; calyxes egg-fhaped, {cales lanceolate, fpi- 
nous, ciliated, reflexed.”? Root perennial. Stems many from the 
fame root, five or fix feet high, hairy, round, with promi- 
nent lines, and horizontal white hairs, branched on the upper 
part; branches about a foot long, compound, alternate, af- 
cending ; branchlets three, fhort, zig-zag. Root-leaves a 
foot and half long, fpreading in all directions. Stem- leaves 
about a foot long, half embracing the ftem, horizontal, al- 
ternate, rough, and green above, with ftraw-coloured veins, 
which end in awl-fhaped {pines of the fame colour. Flowers 
terminal, folitary, yellowifh white; calyx cylindric, oblong, 
broader at the bafe; {cales yellow, linear, prefled clofe, end- 
ing in a weak fpine. Seeds top-fhaped, four-cornered ; 
down abundant, feathery. A native of Siberia. 83. C. 
Zeucocephalus. (Cnicus leucocephalus; Willd. 13. Cirfium 
creticum altiflimum C. lanceolati folio flore albo; Tourn. 
Cor, 32.) “ Stem-leaves feffile, pinnatifid, hifpid, downy 
underneath ; pinnules lanceolate, {pinous at the tip ; calyxes 
eylindrical, alternate, villous, involucred, icales oblong, 
prefled clofe, ending in-recurved fpines.’? Willd. Root-leaves 
petioled ; pinnules lanceolate, two-lobed, divaricated, ciliated 
at the edges, {pinous at the tip; pinnules of the ftem-leaves 
undivided, revolute at the edges; with a ftrong, yellow 
{pine at the tip, at the bottom of each indenture._ Flowers 
alternate, axillary, on fhort peduncles ; involucrum of three 
or five leaves. A native of Crete. 84. C. echinatus. Def- 
fon. atl. 2. p. 247. (Cnicusechinatus, Willd. 14.) “ Leaves 
feffile, pinnatifid, hifpid, woolly underneath ; pinnules two- 
lobed, divaricated, {pinous; calyxes egg-fhaped, woolly, 
brateated ; fcales awl-fhaped, {pinous, prefled clofe. Stem 
a foot high, ere&t, firm, furrowed, woolly ; branches ereét, 
forming a kind of corymb, one-flowered. Leaves refembling 


thofe of C. lanceolatus ; hifpid above, with numerous fhorts 
ycllowifh hairs, repand-pinnatifid ; lobes remote, ending in 
a long yellowifh fpine, folitary or in pairs, one larger. 
Flowers a third part longer than thofe of C. lanceolatus 5 
peduncles leafy, ftriated, woolly ; bra¢tes narrow-lanceolate, 
furrounding the calyx; calyx egg-fhaped, woolly; fcales 
clofely imbricated, fpinous and loofe at the tip. ’ Desf. 
A native of Barbary. 85. C. eriophorus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
16. Mart. 27. Lam. 29. Eng. bot. 386. (Cnicus 
eriophorus, Willd. 15.) Fryars crown. Fryars thillle. 
Woolly headed thiltle. ‘ Leaves feffile, pinaatifid, ii 
two ranks, fpinous, rugged; pinnules alternate, ereéts 
calyxes globular, woolly.” Root biennial. Stem three 
or four feet high, ereét, rourd, furrowed, fmoothith, 
many-flowered, much branched; branches fpreading. 
Leaves {preading, alternate, deeply pinnatifid with two iotkn 
of oblong divaricated fegments, which point alternately up- 
wards and downwards, armed with ftrong fpines, rough 
above with fmall rigid, clofe-prefled briftles, woolly undcr- 
neath. Yowers purple, or white, large, terminal, folitary, 
ere&t 3 peduncle leafy ; calyx globular, or fomewhat de- 
prefled ; fcales linear, numerous, {preading, beautifully cob- 
webbed, tipped with a leafy appendage, coloured, ciliated, 
{mooth, mucronate-fpinous ; down feathery, deciduous. A 
native of England and moft parts of Europe, ona calcareous 
foil. 86. C. ferox, Lam. jo. (Cnicus ferox ; Linn, Mart. 
10g. Mart. 3. Willd. 11. Qn. lanceolatus validiffimis acu- 
leis, Tourn. Inft. 450. Carduus tomentofus. Lobel. ic. 2. 
p- tr.) Leaves feffile, pmnatifid; pinnules lanceolate, 
diftant ; flowers large; bractes linear, very fpinous.”? La 
Marck obferves that this plant is fo far from being of a dif- 
ferent genus from the preceding, as Linneus makes it, that 
it is fcarcely a diftin& fpecies. Root biennial. Stem not fo 
high as that of C. ertophorus. Leaves feffile, or a little 
embracing the ftem, not decurrent as reprefented by Lin- 
nus, greenifh, and rough with numerous {pines above, a 
little cottony, and whiti{h underneath, Flowers large, pur- 
ple ; bractes ending in a ftrong f{pine, rough at their edges 
and over their whole furface, with a great number of very 
fharp fpines. A native of the fouth of France. 87. C. 
JSpinofifjimus, (Carduus comofus, Lam. 31. Cnicus fpinofiffii- 
mus, Linn. Sp. Pl. 3. Mart. 6. Willd. 48. Carlina poly- 
cephalos alba, Bauh. pin. 380. Cirfium, Hall. helv. n. 172. 
tab. 5. Cirfium fpinofum, Gmel. Sib. 2. p. 64. tab. 25.) 
‘“* Leaves embracing the ftem, lanceolate, pinnatifd, fpi- 
nous ; ftem fimple ; flowers feffile, cluftered at the top among 
numerous leaves.”? £8. ** Heads of flowers naked, without 
{pines.”” Stem a foot and half high, furrowed. Leaves near 
the flowers clofe fet, pubefcent, yellowifh, with long fharp 
{pines. Flowers yellowifh white: calyx-fcales {mooth, 
ending in along fpine. A native of the Alps. If 6 be 
not, as Haller thinks it, a diftin@ fpecies, it isa very remark- 
able varicty, Lam. 88. C. echinoceplalus. (Cnicus echino- 
cephalus; Willd. 49.) ‘ Leaves feflile, rigid, deeply pin- 
natifid, downy underneath ; pinnules linear, fpinous at the 
tip; calyxes globular, fmooth; fcales lanceolate, f{pinous, 
fpreading.”? Rost perennial. Stn from four to fix inches 
high, fimple, ere@t, downy. eaves alternate, crowded ; 
pinnules entire, diftant. #/owers folitary, terminal, or on 
fhort branches from the axils of the upper leaves; calyx 
fcales purple. A native of Tauria. De Boeher. 89. C. 
acaulis, Linn. Sp. Pl. 26. Mart. 38. Lam. 49. Eng. bot. 
161. (Cnicus acaulis, Willd. 40.) Dwarf thittle.  Stem- 
lefs; calyx fmooth.” Root perennial, woody, blackifh. 
Leaves depreffed, fpreading in a radiate manner, and cover- 
ing a fpace often not lefs than a foot in diameter, petioled, 
{mooth, pinnatifid ; pinnules fomewhat palmated, fpinous. 
Flowers. purple, large, generally folitary, almoft re 
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calyx egg-fhaped ; feales lanceolate, fearcely keeled ; fome- 
what ciliated at the tip, flightly fpinous. A native of gra- 
velly and chalky paltures in many parts of Europe, not a 
general Englith plant, but abundant in Norfolk, where it is 
the pelt of the fheep downs. When cultivated in a garden, 
and fometi:res when wild on a rich foil, a ftem is produced 
bearing feveral flowers; it is then the C. dubius of feveral 
German botanifts. go. C. inermis, (Cuicus inermis, Willd. 
22.) © Leaves feffile, lanceolate, gathed, toothed, downy 
underneath ; root leaves pinnatilid ; ecalyx-fcales egg -lanceo- 
late, membranous at the edge, prefled clofe.’? Root peren- 
nial, Stem furrowed, green, flightly villous. Root-leaves a 
foot long, or more, deeply pinnatifid, toothed; lower ltem- 
leaves five or fix inches long, attenuated at the bafe, acu- 
minate at the tip, pinvatifid in the middle; upper ones un- 
divided, attenuated both ways, toothed.  //oqwer folitary, 
terminal, very large; calyx-{cales, as well as the whole 
plant, without fpines. Native country unknown. gt. C, 
pinnatifidus, Cavan. ic, 1. p. 58. tab, 83. (Cnicus pinnatifi- 
dus, Willd. 47.) ‘ Leaves petioled, oblong, pinnatifid, 
toothed, woolly ; calyx cylindrical, terminal, fcales preffed 
clofe, oblong, cartilaginoufly mucronate ; tips fpreading.”’ 
Root annual. Svem-four or five inches high, fimple, ere&, 
downy. Leaves egg-fhaped, fomewhat lyrate, without 
fpines, cloathed on both fides with a fine wool ; midrib and 
veins downy. J ower folitary. A native of Spain. 92. 
C. centauroides, (Cnicus centauroides, Linn. Sp. Pi. 5. Mart. 

. Willd. 50. Centaurium majus, foliis cinare cornuti ; 
Morif. hilt. 3. p. 131. tab. 25. fig. 2.) « Leaves pinnati- 
fid ; calyxes fcarious; fcales acuminate.”? Root perenutial. 
Leaves without fpines. A native of the Pyrenees and of Si- 
beria; Georg. it. 1. p. 229. 93. C. uniflorus, (Cnicus, 
Linn. Mant. 572. Mart. 8. Willd. 91. Centaurea calyci- 
bus rhembranaceis. Gmel. Sib. 2. p. 86. tab. 38.) Root 
perennial. Stem two feet high, ereét, fomewhat angular, 
{carcely woolly, one-flowered. Leaves numerous, {eflile, 
without fpines; greyifh ; pinnvules alteraate; upper leaves 
{maller, more nearly entire ; root leaves petioled ; fegments 
lanceolate, ferrated. //ower violet, terminal, ‘feffile ; calyx 
large, globular; fcales loofe, egg-fhaped, villous, grey 5 
florets fix-cleft; fegments linear, acute; ftamens white, 
jonger than the corolla; ftyle longer than the ftamens, 
thread-fhaped, violet. Willd. A native of Siberia. 94. C. 
carthamoides, (Cnicus carthamoides, Willd. 52.) ‘* Leaves 
without fpines, feffile, oblong, toothed ; root-leaves fome 
undivided, others pinuatifid ; calyx fearious, villous.”? Root 
perennial. Stem erect, round, thick, itriated. Flower pur- 
ple, large, terminal, folitary ; calyx-feales roundifh-egg- 
fhaped. Willd. A native of Siberia. 95. C. cernuus, (C. 
cernuus, Linn. Sp. Pi. 6. Willd. 53. Mart. 9. Carduus, 
Gmel. fib. 2. p. 47. tab. 19.) “ Leaves embraciag the 


fiem, egg-fhaped, tocthed ; root-leaves heart-fhaped 5 pee . 


tioles winged, f{pinous-toothed; calyx {carious, generally 
folitary, drooping, terminal; root perennial. A native of 
Siberia. 96.C. mollis, Linn. Sp. Pl. 25. Mart. 37. Willd. 
36. (C. mollior 1. Claf. hilt, 2. p. 151. C. foliis deeufiive 
interruptéque pinnatis ; Gouan illult. p. 63. Cirfium, Jacq. 
vind. 276. auit. tab. 18. Scop. Carn. 4. 1000.) 
pinnatifid, linear, revolute at the edges, downy; ftem nearly 
naked, one-flowered ; calyx-feales downy, egg-lauceclate, 
fquarrous,”’ Willd. Root perenmal. A iative of Auttria, 
and the fouth of France. La Marck afferts that the plants 
of Clufius and of Gouan are perfeétly diflingt, and that both 
of them are ftri€ily fpecies.of Serratula. We have our 
doubts whether our fix preceding ones do not property be- 
long to that genus, their calyx-feales not appearing truly 
fpinous in the moft lax fenfe of the term ; but as Wilidenow: 
has placed them under his Cnicus, of which a {pinous calyx- 
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fcale enters wto the effential charaéter, we have not thought 
fit to remove them, Inthe membranous, cartilaginous or 
fquarrous edgings and terminations of their calyx-feales, 
they may be thought to approach thole fpecies of Cartha- 
mus which have leafy appendages to thole feales. ‘W'his is 
{ill more the cafe with C, eriophorus. But asa compound 
{pine, or more than one to each fcale, forms the effential yre- 
nerie charaéter of Carthamus, as La Marck has determined 
it, they caunot be placed under that genus. la Marck’ 
dilftingtion, indeed, is altogether artificial; and it would 
perhaps be more conducive to {eientific accuracy and per- 
{picuity if Caithamus as well as Cnicus were incorporated 
with Carduus. ‘lhe genus would not be much larger ; 
and it might eafily be divided into well-defined feétions, 
if we had thought that the form of our work authorizes 
us to innovate fuch a change, and have relieved us 
from the neceffity, to which we have reluétantly 
fubmitted, of no longer calling the well known marianus a 
carduus. But all the liberty that we allow ourfelves is to 
exercife our own judgment when authors differ, and to fol- 
low thofe whe appear to us to have mott clofely followed 
the fteps of nature. 

Of the propagation and culture of plants of this genus, 
little is to be faid. In their wild ftate, the Author of nature 
has made zbundaut provifion for their increafe, by annexing 
to their feeds a light, and often feathery down, which 
makes them readily float in the air, and fcatters them far 
and wide over all the neighbouring fields. As they are ufu- 
ally coulidered rather in the light of noxious weeds than of 
ornamental plants, few of them are admitted into the flower 
garden or greenhoufe; and thofe few are valued more for 
their rarity than for their beauty. Some of them, hows 
ever, if it were not for the general prejudice againft them, 
might with advantage be f{paringly introduced into the bor- 
ders of the pleafure ground. Of the native Englith fpecies, 
the eriophorus, the heterophylius, and the nutans are the 
motft itriking. The firft two have the additional recommen- 
dation of being not common; and we fhould fuppofe that 
every one who {pends any part of the fummer months at Bux- 
ton, muft think the clofe ranks of the laft which line the fides 
of all the ftone walls, a real ornament to that naked country. 

By the farmer the whole tribe is held in ablorrence, and 
marked for deftru@tion. The annual and biennial kinds are 
ealily got rid of by cutting them down with a weeding hook 
in corn fields, and moving them in paftures before they ripen 
their feeds. But thofe that are perennial can be extirpated. 
only by plowing the fields, and carefully gathering the roots. 
Of thefe, the moft tormenting to the Englith farmer is the 
arvenfis, which on account of its creeping root that ftrikes 
deep into the ground, has been called by Curtis the curfed 
thittle. Thiitles in general, it cannot be denied, make part 
of the curfe pronounced upon the ground at the original fall 
of man from his native innocence. ‘ Cur/ed is the ground for 
thy fake: thorns and thifiles fall it bring forth to thee: in the 
Sweat of thy face thou foalt eat bread, till: thou return unto the 
ground”? in what manner the human race would have 
lived if they had never finned, we are not able to determine ; 
and as we have no experience to affift us in our inquiries, it 
would be folly to attempt to guefs. But of this we are. 
certain, thet with cheir prefent feelings and habits, they. 
cannot attain even to a moderate degrce of happinefs unlefs- 
they engage in fome kind of ufeful labour. A blefling has, 
therefore, been gracioufly iatermingled with the curfe. To 
fallen man it is*an advantage, for which he ought to be. 
highly thankful, that he is cbliged to cultivate the earth for 
the comfortable fupport of his iife, and that no part of the 
produce of the ground is {pontaneoufly raifed to that {tate 
of excellence which is molt conducive to his enjoyment. 

Let 
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Let no one then prefume to affert that thiftles are made in 
vain, even though it fhould be allowed that they have no 
other ufe than to preferve a confiderable part of mankind, 
either from the intolerable littleffnefs of doing nothing, or 
from the painful confcioufnefs of having done mifchief. On 
this fuppofition they are not without a final caufe, in which 
the wifdom and the goodnefs of the adorable Creator are 
equally confpicuous. 

But in the works of God there is always a manifold ufe. 
Linnzus has obferved, that the carduus lanceolatus protects 
by its {pines the annual plants which have fown themfelves 
in its neighbourhood, and givesthem an opportunity of ma- 
turing their feeds without dilturbance. Dr. Withering 
adds, that if a heap of clay be thrown up, nothing would 
grow upon it for feveral years if the feeds of this plant were 
not wafted to it by the winds, which vegetate and afford 
fhelter for other plants, fo that the whole becomes fertile. 
The truth of the latter obfervation we are rather inclined to 
doubt. But fuppofing it to have little or no foundation in 
fact, the pious philofophical mind will readily perceive 
other valuable purpofes in the general economy of 
nature, to which this defpifed and hated race of vegetables 
are fubfervient. ‘The feeds afford fultenance to feveral kinds 
of birds, which either ferve to replenith our tables, or de- 
light us with the melody of their notes, the beauty of their 
plumage, and the elegance of their flight. The leaves are 
eaten by various infects, which though they do not appear 
immediately ufeful to man, may, for ought we know, be 
important links in the great chain of creation, on which the 
welfare of the whole depends. Or, if they be not either 
immediately or remotely ufeful to man, who will prefume 
to think that infinite benevolence may not create diftine 
ranks of beings, merely for the fake of giving them capaci- 
ties and means of enjoyment, and of adding te the general 
mafs of happinefs which is bountifully diffufed through the 
univerfe ? 

Carpuus marianus, Linn. 
AUS. 

Carnuus foliis fpinofis ad inflar juniperi, Mont. 
Dorris /binofa. 

Carouus brafilianus, foliis aloes, Baub. pin. 
MELIA ananas. 

Carbuus acanthus {. branca urfi, Bauh. hit. See Acan- 
tHus mollis, or fmooth Acanthus. 

Carpuvs aguaticus {. Indorum, Cammel. luz. 
Acanrtuus ilicifolius, or holly-leaved Acanthus. 

Carpuus perfonata, Jacq. Auttr. tab. 348. Willd. 1. 
x2. See Arctium perfonata, where we have deferibed it. 
But as its calyx-{pines, though reflered, are not hooked, it 
is properly a carduus. 

Carpuus inermis, Hall, helv. n. 162. Capitalis in ver- 
tice congeftis, {quamis reflexis, Gmel. Sib. 2. tab. 24. See 
ARCTIUM fer/onata. 

Caxnpuus tin@orius, Scop. Carn. n. 1012. inermis, Hall. 
helv. n. 163. See SERRATULA findoria. 

Carpuus inermis, Gmel. Sib. 2. tab. 20. 
TULA coronata. 

Carpuus caule ramofo, Gmel. Sib. 2. n. 38. tab. 17. 
See SERRATULA centauroides. 

Carpuvus praten/fis latifolius, Bauh. pin. 376. Lob. ic. 2. 
pit. See Cartuamus oleraccus. 

Carpuus ceruleus erefus, Morif. hift. 3. tab. 
19. See CARTHAMUS /ingitauus. 

Carpuus chamaleon, Morif. hift. 3. tab: 33. fig. 17. See 
CartHAmus corymbofus. 

Carpuus xeranthoides, Rai Sup. 199. 
THEMUM Proliferum. 
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Caanuus ethiopicus, Pluk. phyt. 273. See Gonverta 
perfonata. 

Carpuus lenediaus, Bauh. pin. 
See Centaurea benedida. wid 

Carnuus /ufitanicus, Tourn. intt. 441. See Cenrav- 
REA eriophora. 

Carouus flellatus, Bauh.-hift. 3. p. 89. Bauh. pin. 387. 
Rai Syn. 196. Muricatus, Clof. hit. 2. p. 7. See CentTau- 
REA calcitrapa. 

Carnuus flellatus, Magn. monip. See Centaurea cal- 
citrapoides. 

Carpuus fellatus luteus, Bauh. pin. 387. 
196. Col. ceph. 1. p. 30. tab. 31. 

Sfitialis. 

Carnuus galaditis, Bauh. hilt. 3. p. 54. Tourn. 441. 
Rai bift. 313. tomentofum capitulo minore, Bauh. pin. 
382. See Cenraurea galadins. 

Carpvuus /pherocephalus, Bauh. pin. 

Carpuus fullonum, Lob. ic. 2. 17. 
lonuin 

CARDWANG, Cars, in Geography, a cape on the N. 
coalt of the ifland of Java. S.lat. 5° 55’. E.long. 107° 
rot) 

CARDY, or Caray, two fmall rocks on the eaftern 
coait of Ireland, about two cables’ length E, of Newhaven 
point, and near a mile north of Balbriggen, in the county of 
Dublin, which are dry about half ebb. N. lat. 53° 35’. W. 
long. 6° 11’. 

CARDYNUS, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of 
Afia, near the Tigris, and probably not far from Nifibis. 

CARDYTENSES, a people of Afia, in Syria, inha- 
biting the {mall territory called Cyrreftica, according to 

Pliny. 

CARE’, a place of Spain, between Liminium and Sara- 
gofla. Anton. [tin. ; 

CAREARA, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Segeftan ; S> miles S.E. of Kin. 

CARECARDAMA, in Ancient Geozraphy, a town of 
India, on this fide of the Ganges. Ptolemy. 

CAREDIVA, in Geography, an ifland of the Indian 
Ocean, on the’ weitern fide of the ifland of Ceylon. 

CAREENING, a term, in the Sea Language, ufed for 
the laying of a veffel on one fide, to caulk, itop up leaks, and 
refit or trim the ether fide. 

The word comes from cariner, which fignifies the fame, 
formed of the Latin carina, the keel of a fhip. 

A hip is faid to be brought to a careen, when the greateft 
part of her lading, &c. being taken out, and a ponroon, or 
another veflel lower than hertelf, laid by her fide, the is haled 
down to-it as low as oecafion requives, and there kept, 
by the weight of ballait, orinance, &c. as well as by ropes, 
left it fhould ftrain her malts too much. This is done 
with defign to trim her fides, or bottom, to caulk her 
feams, or to mend any fault fhe has under water. Hesce, 
when a fhip lies on one fide in failing, theis faid to /ail on the 
carecn. 

Ships of war are generally careened every three years. 

The half careen is when they can only ¢areen haif the 
fhip, not being able to reach fo low as the bottom of the 
keel. ' 

CAREER, or Carter, in the Mange, a place inclofe 
with a barrier, wherein they run the rings. 

The word is alfo ufed for the race, or courfe of the horfe 
itfe!f, provided it does not exceed 200 paces. 

In the ancient circus, the career was the fpace which the 
bigz, or quadrigz, were to run at full fpeed, to gain the prize. 
See Circus. 


378. Cam. epit. 562. 


Rai Syn. 
See CenTaurea fol- 


See Ecuinops. 


See Dirsacus ful- 
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Caner, in Falconry, is a flight or tour of the bird, about 


120 yards. 
If it mounts more, it is called a double career; if lela, a 


Jemi-carcer. 


CAREK, in Geography. Sce Kanex. 

CARELIA, a province of Eattern Finland, is now the 
government of Viborg ; which fee. This country became a 
part of Sweden in 1293 3 in 1338 part of it was furrendered 
to Ruffia; and in 1721 the greater part of the remainder 
was given up to the empire. 

CAREMA, a town of Piedmont, in the marquifate of 
Ivrea; 6 miles N.W. of Ivrea. 

CAREMBOULE, a town of the ifland of Madagafear, 
near the fouth coaft, S. lat, 25° 20’. W. long. &4° 1’. 

CARENAGE Bay, a bay on the weft oul ot the ifland 
of St. Lucia. N. lat. 13° 35’. W. long. 60° 50’. 

CARENAGE town, See Str. Georce. 

CARENI, in Ancient Geography, a people mentioned by 
Pliny, and placed in the northern part of the ifle of Albion, 
or in the north-weftern part of Scotland. They are alfo 
called Carini. They feem to have dwelt about Lochbay, 
on the N.W. coait of Rofsthire. Camden places them in 
Caithnefs. . 

CareEni, a people of Afia, towards Perfia; placed by 
Steph. Byz. .between the rivers Cyrus and Euphrates. 
Procopius fays that thefe people offered to Cofroes money 
to avoid being pillaged ; but that he refufed it, becaufe they 
were not Chriftians. 

CARENNAG, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Lot and Garonne, feated on the Dor- 
dogne ; 24 leagues N.W. of St. Céré. 

CARENTAN, a town of France, in the department of 
the Channel, and chief place of a canton in the diftnd of 
St. Ld, titzate in a marfhy foil, which makes the air infalu- 
brious. It has a port for {mail veflels ; its principal com- 
merce confilts of butter and cattle. ‘The place contains 2857, 
and the canton 11,951 inhabitants ; the territory compre- 
hends 1824 kiliometres and 15 communes. N. lat. 49° 18. 
W. long. 1° 21" 50”. 

CARENTIA, or Ganentra, in Ancient Geography, 
a town of Italy, belonging to the Libici, placcd by 
Cluvier towards the confluence of the Scflites and the 
Padus. 

CARENTOIR, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of Morbihan, and chief place of a canton in the 
difWidt of Vannes ; the place contains 5310, and the canton 
31,249 inhabitants ; the territory incluces 2co kiliometres 
and 7 communes. 

CARENTOMAGUS, in Ancient Geography, a place of 
Gaul, in Aquitania Prima, E. of Divona (Cahors), and W. 
of Segodunum (Rhodes). ” 

CARENUVE, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
Ceylon; 54 miles N.W. of Trincomaly. 

CAREOT A, in Aucient Geography, a people of European 
Sarmatia. Ptolemy. 

CAREPULA, a town of Africa, placed by Ptolemy in 
Mauritania Czfarienfis. 

CARERA, in Geography, a {mall trading place between 
Caliture on the coaft of Coromandel, and Montipohi, or Great 
Poli, 31 leagues N. and N.E. by N. from it. 

CARES, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, in the 
territory called Tarragonentis. Pliny. 

Cares, or Karnes, in Geography, a town of European 
Turkey, feated on mount Athos, in an elevated and pleafant 
fituation ; it has feveral convents, and a market every Satur- 
day, for corn aud other provifions; 17 miles S.E. of Sa- 
Joniki. , 
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CARESAN, or Cassen, a fea port town of Arabia 


Felix, feated on the Indian Ocean, 100 leagues N.E. from 
Aden, N. lat. 16° 5’. Ei, long. 52° 9’, 

CARESENA, or Cannsenta, in Ancient Geography, i 
country of Alia, extending along the river Carefus, and 
bounded by Dardania, according to Strabo, who fays that it 
18 A mountainous, cultivated, and well peopled country, and 
that it derives its name from the river; which hae its | 
at Malonte, a place fituste between Palak epfis and 
Achzium, over againft Tenedos, and difcharges itlelf into 
the Acfepus. : 

CARESTINI, Giovanni. in Liography, one of the 
greatelt fingers and actors that Italy ever produced, fince the 
invention of the mufical drama or opera. He arrived in 
England in the year 1732, when) Handel firft began bis re- 
gency in the Haymarket at his own peril, after the Koyab 
Academy of Mulic was diflolved, and the nobilicy and gentry 
had engaged a band of vocal and in{trumental pe rformers to 
oppole him. This feparation, which was cecafioned by @ 
quarrel between Handel and Senelino, divided the mufical 
part of the nation into two factions, which gained nothing 
by the conflict but the gratification of ruining each other. 
The powerful opponents with whom Handel had to contend 
hired the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn Fields of Rich, the pa- 
tentee, and engaged Senefino and Cuzzoni for principal 
fingers, and Porpora to compofe. 

Carcflini was born at Vilatrana, in the march ef Ancona, 
and at 12 years old went to Milan, where he was patronifed 
by the Cufani family, whence he was frequently called Cu/a- 
nino. His voice was at firft a powerful and clear foprano, 
which afterwards changed into the fulleft, fineft, and ceepett 
counter-tenor that has perhaps ever been heard. His fartt 
appearance on the ftage feems to have been at Rome, in the 
female character of Coftanza, in Bononeini’s opera of Gri- 
felda, 1721. In 1723 he was at Prague, during the great 
mufical congrefs there, on occafion of the coronation of the 
emperor Charles VI. as king of Bohemia. In 1724 we trace 
him at Mantua; and in 1726 at Venice, where he performed 
with Farinelli, and the famous tenor Paita. I: 1728 he was 
at Rome, and again in 1730, where he performed in Vinci’s 
celebrated operas of Aleffandro nell’ Indie and 4Artaferfe, both 
written by Metaftafio. He was now engaged by Handel to 
fupply the place of Senefino, who, together with his whole 
troop, except the Strada, had deferted from him, and enlifted 
under the banners of Porporaand the Barons, at Lincoln’s- 
in Fields. Careftini’s perfon was tall, beautiful, and ma- 
jeftic. He was a very animated and intelligent aGor, and 
having a confiderable portion of euthufiafm in his compo- 
fition, with a lively and inventive imagination, he rendered 
every thing he fung interefting, by good tatte, energy, and 
judicious embellifhments. He manifefted great agility in the 
execution of difficult divifions from the chef in a moit arti- 
culate and admirable manner. It was the opiion of Haffe, 
as well as of many other eminent profeflors, that whoever had 
not heard Careftini was unacquainted with the moft perfect 
ftyle of finging. He continued in the higheft reputation for 
twenty years after quitting England, and tung at Beriin with 
the Aflrua in 1750, 1754, and 1755. ‘This admirable per= 
former was here but two feafons, when he’had the Strada as 
firll woman for his partner. He performed in Handel’s twa 
beft operas, Ariadne and Alcina, the firft year again{ft Sene- 
fino and Cuzzoni, who were joined ; the fecond year againit 
Faninelli, But feveral excellent judges, who had frequently 
heard him, and with whom we converfed many years after 
his departure, never fpoke of his grand ftyle of finging, fine 
figure, and dignified ation, without. rapture ; among thefe, 
Haffe, who had often ¢ompofed for him, and Quantz, 
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vho' heard him at every period of his fame, were his greateft 
panegy rilts. 3 

CARESUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
the country called Carefena. It was fepavated from the 
Granicus to the north-welt by a {mall chain of mountains. 
Strabo. 

CARET, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the Ty- 
rolefe; 12 miles S.W. of Bolzano. 

Carer, a {mall bay in the gulf of Darien, which has two 
iflands before it that are moderately high, and covered with 
trees. 

Carer. in Grammar, a character in this form (a) denot- 
ing that there is fomething inferted or interlined, which 
fhould regularly have come in where the charaéter is pleced. 
his mark is alfo called a circumflex, when placed over fome 
vowel of a word, to denote a long fyllable; as ‘ Eu- 
phrates.” 

Carnet, in Zoology, fynonymous with Caretra, which 


“CA RETTA, in Geography, a {mall low ifland, about $ 
of a league from the main, lying on the coaft of Peru, in the 
Southern Pacific Ocean, 3 leagues from the cape of Cangal- 
‘lan, or St. Gallan. 

Caretra, in Zoology. See Trstuno caretta. Caretta 
is fometimes applied to the fpecies Zeudo imbricata, Kuorr, 

ic. 
< Caretta, in Botany, Rheed. Mal. 11. tab. 22. 
‘Guircanpina bonducella. 

CAREW, Georce, in Bisgraphy, earl of Totnefs, the 
defcendant of ah ancient family in the weft of England, 
which came over probably from France with William the 
‘Conquerer, and originally derived this name from Carew- 
-eaftle, in Pembrokefhire, was born in 1557. At the age 
of 15 he was admitted a gentleman commoner in the univer- 
fity of Oxford, where he made a good proficiency in learning, 
particularly in the ftudy of antiquities ; but being inclined 
to a military life, he went to Ireland, and ferved againft the 

earl of Defmond. Having fucceflively occupied feveral im- 
portant pots, and commanded abroad in the expedition 
againtt Cadiz, in 1596, he was appointed prefident of Mun- 
fler, in 1599, and in the following year treafurer of the 
army, and one of the lords-juftices of Ireland. When he 
was advanced to the office of governor, he found the coun- 
try in a ftate of open rebellion ; and yet by his prudence 
and valour he fucceeded, with a fmall force, in reducing it 
‘to the queen’s obedience, and in counteracting the hoftile 
defigns of the Spaniards, who landed at Kinfal, in r6o1. 
Having fettled the province in a firm and univerfal peace, 
the obtained permiffion to refign his office in the beginning 
of the year 1603, and arrived in England three days before 
queen Elizabeth’s death. Upon the acceffion of king James 
he was particularly noticed, and advanced to feveral pofts 
of honour, and, in 1605, created a baron, by the title of 
lord Carew of Clopton in Warwickfhire, as he had married 
the daughter and heirefs of William Clopton, efq. When 
the.crown devolved on Charles I. he was created, in 1625, 
earlof Totnefs. Having eftablifhed the charaGter of a faith- 
ful fubje@t, a wife and valiant commander, an honeft coun- 
fellor, a good fcholar, and a patron of learning, he clofed 
his life at the Savoy, in London, in 1629, and was buried 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, near Clopton, whence he took his 
firk title. After his death his natural fon, ‘Thomas Stafford, 
publifhed, in 1633, a work written under his diretion, and 
entitled “ Pacata Hibernia,’? or The Hiftory of the 
‘Wars in Ireland, particularly within the Province of Mun- 
fter, during the, Years of his Government, fol. illuftrated 
with 17 maps. In the “ee library are alfo dour large 
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volumes of chronologies, charters, &c. relating to Ireland, 
which were collected by fir George Carew: and his mate- 
nals for writing “ The Hiltory of the Reign of King 
Henry V.”’ are inferted in Speed’s’ Chromcle.  Biog. 
Brit. 

Carew, Tuomas, an Englifh poet of the 17th century, 
belonged to the family of the Carews in Gloucefterfhire, 
which originally defcended from that of Devonfhire. Hav- 
ing been educated in the univerfity of Oxford, and farther 
improved himfelf by travelling, he was honourably received 
at court, and much refpected for his polite and elegant ac- 
complifhments. Charles I. appointed him gentleman of the 
privy chamber, and fewer in ordinary ; and by Ben Jonfon, 
fir Wiliam Davenant, and other poets of that period, his 
abilities and performances were extravagantly admired ard 
applauded. It redounds, however, much more to his praife, 
that he was intimate in his youth with the great earl of 
Clarendon, who {peaks highly of his amiable qualities, and 
of his talents for light poctry of the amorous kind, in the 
elegance and fancy of which he had few equals. From him 
alfo we learn, that Carew, after pafling 50 years of his life 
in a carelefs and licentious manner, died (about the year 
1639) with fentiments of penitential remorfe and unfeigned 
refpeét for Chriftianity. He left behind him feveral poems, 
which have been frequently reprinted, and a mafque, en- 
titled, ** Coelum Britannicum.’’ Biog. Brit. 

Carew, Ricuarp, was a defcendant of the Cornifh branch 
of the Carew family, and born in 1555. After {pending 
three years in the univerfity of Oxford, and about the fame 
time in the Middle Temple, he travelled into foreign parts : 
and upon his return fettled in his native county. ‘The only 
original work written by him, if we except “ The true and 
ready way to learn the Latin tongue,”’ which is afcribed to 
him, was his * Survey of Cornwall,”’ publifhed in sto. at 
London, in 1602. This work, which is much commended 
by Camden, has been fince in a great degree fuperfeded by 
Dr. Borlafe’s excellent publications relative to the county 
of Cornwall. Mr. Carew was held in high elftimation for 
his talentsand learningby feveral of the moit eminent fcholars 
of his time; and particularly by fir Henry Spelman, who 
extols him for his ingenuity, virtue, and learning. He died 
in 1620. Biog. But. 

Carew, Grorce, brother of the preceding, was edu- 
cated at Oxford, ttudied the law in the inns of court, and 
then travelled to foreign countries. On his return, he was 
called to the bar, and enjoyed fome potts of honour and 
profit. Queen Elizabeth conferred upon him the honour 
of knighthood; and he was employed at home in treating 
with the Scotch concerning an union between the twe 
kingdoms, and abroad in foreign embaflies, firft to Poland 
and afterwards to Trance. During his refidence in the 
latter country, he formed an acquaintance with feveral lite- 
rary perfons, and particularly with Thuanus, to whom he 
communicated hints relating to Poland, which were of ufe 
to that excellent author in compiling part of his hiftory. 
After his return from his French embaily in 1609, he drew 
up, for the ufe of James I., a perfpicuous * Relation of the 
State of France, with the Characters of Henry IV. and the 
principal perfons of that Court,’’ which valuable traé was 
communicated, in MS., by the earl of Hardwicke, to Dr. 
Birch, who publifhed it in 1749, at the clofe of his «* Hifto- 
rical View of the Negociations between the Courts of Eng- 
land, France, and Bruffels, from the year 1592 to 1617.” 
This intelligent writer commends it as a model upon which 
ambafladors may form and digeft their notions and repre- 
fentations; and Mr. Gray alfo reprefents it as an excellent 
performanee. From a letter written by Thuanus to Camden, 
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in the {pring of the year 1613, it appears that he was then 
lately deceafed, Biog, Brit, | 

CAREX, in Botany, (derivation uncertain, fuppofed by 
fome from the Greek verb, «tipo, tondeo, abfeindo, iw ailubon 
to the tharp edges of the triangular flem, and agreeably to 
the character given of it by Virgil, wn 

« Frondibus hirfutis, et carice pallus acuta,’ Georg. ii. 
231. Profeflor Martyn derives it, but, we think, with lefs 
probability, from careo, not quia viribus careat, but becaute, 
from its roughnefs, it is fit ad carendum, to card, teaze, ov 
pull.) Linn. Gen. 1046. Schreb. 1407. Gort. 17. Jull. p. 
26 Vente vol. ii. p. gt. Laiche, Lam, Eneye. Clafs aud 
order, monacia triandria. Nat. ord. calamarie, Lina. 
Cyperoidee, Jul. 

Gen. Char. F/owers difpofed in one or more oblong, 
imbricated catkins ; the male and female in fome {pecies oa 
the fame, in others on diftin@ catkins. Male. Cu/. glume 
one-valved, one-flowered, lanceolate, acute, concave, per- 
manent. Cor. none. Séam. filaments three, brille.fhaped, 
ereét, longer than the calyx ; anthers ernct, long, linear. 
Female.. Ca/. as in the male. Cor. petals none ; nectary 
inflated, oblong-egg-fhaped, contracted upwards, opening at 
the tip, fometimes with two teeth, permanent. Pi/l, germ 
three-fided, within the netary ; ttyle fimple; fligmas either 
three or two, awl-fhaped, incurved, long, acuminate, pubef- 
cent. Peric. none, except the enlarged nectary which pro- 
tects the feed. Seeds fingle, acutely egg-thaped, mott fre- 
quently three-fided, one angle often lefs than the other. 

Eff. Char. Seed inclofed in the permanent nectary. 

An admirable monograph of the Britifh fpecies has been 
publifhed by the Rev. Dr. Goodenough, in the Tranfactions 
of the Linnean Society, of which we have gratefully availed 
ourfelves. Mr. Wahlenberg, of Upfal, has alfo written an 
excellent monograph of the genus publifhed in « Kongl. Ve- 
tenfkaps Academiens Nya Handlingar Fir Aprilis, Majus 
Junius, 1803,” and republifhed in the fourth number of the 
Annals of Botany. We had made our aréangement, and 
drawn up the articke before this work fell into our hands, 
but have fince inferted all his new fpecies, with fuch addi- 
tions to the others as feemed important. From him we 
have alfo borrowed the references to the coloured figures, 
publifhed by Mr. Schkuhr of Wittenburg. 

OF the earlier modern botanifts Lonicer appears to be 
nearly the only one who retained the term carex, and ufed 
jt in its ancient acceptation. It was not employed either 
‘by Tournefort or Ray. Tournefort united feveral {pecies 
under the vague appellation of cyperoides ; one or two of 
which, if rightly underftood, have both male and female 
flowers on the fame fpike; but his generic character com- 
prehends thofe only which have them in feparate fpikes. 
Ray has adopted a {lill more exceptionable name, gramen 
cyperoides ; and has been juftly acculed by Dr. Goode- 
nough of including cyperus under it, and thus “ making 
the thing likened include and refer to itfelf for its original ;”’ 
but in juftice to our great countryman it ought to be added, 
that though, in the introduction to the genus, as it ftands in 
his Synopfis, he has, perhaps, inadvertently made cyperus 
one of the divifions of his gramen cyperoides, in the fubfe- 
quent nomenclature of fpecies he -has carefully kept them 
diftin&. We may obferve, by the way, that this impro- 
priety is of frequent occurrence in the writings of Juffieu 
and other French botanitts. 

About the beginning of the laft century, Micheli and 
fome others applied the term carex to thofe {pecies, which 
have male and female flowers on the fame fpike, calling the 
others, either cyperoides or fcirpoides. Linneus extended 
jt to both, and formed the preceding generic character, to 
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which, as to its fubflance, all fubfequent authors have ae- 
ceded, Dr. Goodenough, indeed, doubts whether the two 
families may not be advantageoufly again divided ; but with 
due deference to this excellent naturalilt, whofe name mult 
always carry with it a great weight of authority, as Lin- 
nwus’s generic character 1s clear and definite, and efpecially 
as the two families fometimes run a little one into the 
other, it is furely more conducive to {cientific precifion to 
keep them together; and the eafe of the invettigating fu- 
dent is quite as well confultec, by making them fubdivifions 
of one large genus. 

A great diverfity of opinions bas prevailed with refpec 
to the proper appellation of that part, which Linneus has 
called the neétary. ‘Lourncfort calls it a veficle, which 
afterwards becomes a capfule. Ray does not appear to 
have noticed it. Linnaus himfelf, when he {peaks of it in 
an advanced flate, fometimes calls it a tunic 3 but more ges 
nerally, though in defiance of his own definition, a capfule. 
Gertner, ia the firft volume of his great work, “de fruétibus 
et feminibus plantarum,” calls it a coriaceous nut, formed of 
the indurated corolla, obferving that it is not a true pericarp, 
but a mere involucre of the feed, fince it permits the piftil 
to pafs freely through it, which is contrary to the nature of 
a pericarp. If this eminent carpologift bad lived to pub- 
lifh a fecond edition of his work, he would probably have 
called it an angidion. See the preface to the fecond volume, 
p- 32. La Marck, regarding only the form, calls it, not 
unaptly, though not very {cientifically, an urceole. Dr. 
Smith, in {everal parts of his Englifh botany, had exprefled 
an inclination to confider this puzzling appendage to a 
very fimple flower, as a true permanent corolla, which 
gradually hardens, and finally becomes an envelope of the 
ripened feed ; but afterwards, in confequence of fuggeftion 
frem Dr. Goodenough, fupported by his own deliberate 
judgment, was induced to call it an aril, ‘“* as a name 
much better exprefling its true nature than the hypothetical 
one of negtary, the erroneous one of capfule, or even the 
analogical denomination of corolla.”? As fuch it is de- 
fcribed in his Flora Britannica. See alfo the fifth volume of 
the Tranfadtions of the Linnean Society, p. 265. It may 
be proper to add, that in the third volume of the fame 
Tranfactions there isa paper by Dr. Goodenough, in which 
he intimates a belief, that all carices difpofe of their feeds 
by the opening of the point of what he there calls the 
capfule ; and as this opening is obferved in fome very early, 
and in others not till they are quite eld, in the former cafe 
it has been defcribed as opening, and in the latter as quite 
clofed. In a very recent number of the Englifh botany, 
Dr. Smith fil continues to call ita tunic, a term which as it 
leaves the matter adhuc fub judice, we fhall employ in the 
following defcriptions, in all cafes where we do not ufe the 
more general term, fruit. 

In dividing the genus iato fections, Linnzus feparated thofe 
which have {effile from thofe which have peduncled female 
fpikes. Dr. Goodenough obferves, that this has been a fource 
of great perplexity ; for cultivation, or in a natural ftate a 
luxurious growth, does away the whole dittin@ion. The pe- 
duncle, moreover, is often or in a great degree concealed by 
the fheath of the foliaceous bracte. Thus C. diftans always 
has its {pikes on long peduncles, but as they are embraced 
by the fheaths, Linneys ftiled them nearly feffile. Dr. 
Goodenough has therefore propofed a new mark of dif- 
tin@tion, founded on the proportion which the peduncle 
bears to the fheath, and which is the fame under every va- 
riation of foil and cultivation. If the fheath be of the fame 
length as the peduncle, he calls it vagina cquans ; if half the 


length, dimidiata ; if about a quarter, abbreviata. 
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Species, ¥ Spike fingle, Simple. 

1. C. dioica, Linn. Sp. Pl. Mart. 1. Lam, 1. Wahlen. 
r, Eng. bot. tab. 543. Flor, dan. 369. Schkuhr r, tab. 
A. Q. W. fig. 1. 2. (C. levis; Hoppe. Mafe. Gramen cy- 
peroides, fpica fimplice caffa; Rai Syn. Ed. 2. 267. Gra- 
men cyper. minimum fpica caffa fimp. Inorie. §. 8. tab. 12. 
fig. 22. Fem. Gram, cyper. ranunculi capitulo rotundo; 
Rai Syn. 425. Cyperoides, Mich. gen. 56. tab. 32. f, 2. 
&. Gram. Cyp. capitulo longiore; Rai Syn. 425.) ** Spike 
fimple, dioicous ; fruit egg-fhaped, ribbed, afcending, finely 
ferrated at the edges.”? Root perennial, creeping. Stems 
from four to ten inches high, fimple, triangular, fmooth, 
leafy below. Leaves briftle-fhaped, fomewhat triangular, 
channelled’ within, a little fhorter than the ftem, fheathing. 
Spikes {carcely an inch long, linear, ereét, many-flowered ; 
glumes with a greenifh nerve at the back, :nembranous at 
the edge, thole of the female {pike broader; ftamens ca- 
pillary, exferted ; anthers yellow, linear. Fruit egg-fhap- 
ed, gibbous and ribbed on the outiide, finely ferrated 
near the tip, membranous and entire at the orifice, finally 
a little fpreading ; fligmas two, linear, pubefcent. Seeds 
lenticular, fmooth, yellowifh, fomewhat beaked. We have 
{pecimens of var. 8. gathered near Leeds with a fingle 
female flower at the bottom of the male fpike. A native 
of wet, fpongy meadows in England, France, and other 
parts of Europe, flowering in May and June. 2. C. Da- 
valicna. Smith in Tranfa&tions of the Linnean Society, 
vol. v; p. 266. Flor. Brit. n. 2. Schkuhr tab. A. fig. 2. 
(C. dioica. Willd, Car. Berol. 16. C. dioica. 8. Wahlen. 
C.n. 1350. Hall. Hift. v. 2. 182. Gramen cyperoides, {pica 
fimplici caffa; Scheuch. Agr. 497. tab. 11. f. 9. 10. ex- 
cluding all the fynonyms.) ‘ Spike fimple, dioicous ; fruit 
triangular-lanceolate, ribbed, fpreading, deflexed; angles 
near the tip rough.’’? Root perennial, fibrous, forming a 
turf. Stems a little higher than thofe of C. dioica, fimple, 
triangular, rough, leafy at the bafe. Leaves briftle-fhap- 
ed, triangular, three times fhorter than the ftem. Spike 
linear, upright, many-flowered; glumes brown, keeled, 
acute, membranous at the edge; ftamens as in C. dioica. 
Fruit lanceolate-triangular, not egg-fhaped, not gibbous, 
beaked, more ftrongly ribbed, and on both fides, rough 
near the tip at the angles, membranous and entire at the 
orifice, finally fpreading’ in a defiexed direction, acuminate, 
fo as to render the fpike fquarrous; ftigmas two. Sent to 
Dr. Smith and Dr. Goodenough from Switzerland by Mr. 
Davall ; difcovered in Mearnfhire by profeffor James Beattie 
jun. of Aberdeen, and on Lanfdown-hill near Bath by Mr. 
Grouet and Mr. Lambert. 3. C. capitata, Linn. Sp. PI. 
2. Mart. 2. Lam. 2. Flor. dan. 372. Wahlen. 2. Schkuhr 
2. tab. Y. fig. 80. “ Spike fimple, egg-fhaped, bearing 
fpoth male and female flowers, the male ones above; fruit 
neither ferrated nor rough at the edges, fcarcely nerved, 
imbricated, fpreading.”” Root perennial. G/umes fcarcel 
green at the back. Linn. ‘ Spike fomewhat globular; 
male flowers at the top; ftigmas two; fruit circinate-ovate, 
a little convex on one fide, flat on the other, quite fmooth 
and even, flender, obtufe at the edges; leaves filiform.’ 
Wahlen. A native of Lapland, but not of Great Britain, 
as Linnzus fuppofed. 4. C. /eptalea, Wahlen. 3. (C. po- 
lytrichoides; Willd. MSS.) “ Spike with few and rather 
fcattered flowers; itigmas two; fruit oblong-elliptical, 
emarginate; Jeaves very narrow.’? A native of North 
America. 5.(C. pulicaris, Linn. Sp. Pl. 3. Mart. 3. Lam. 
3. Leers tab. 14. fig. x. Flor. dan. 166. Eng. bot. 1051. 
Schkuhr 3. tab. A. fig. 3. (C. pfyllophora; Linn. jun. 
‘Supp. 413. Ehrt. Phyt. n. 7./ Wahlen. 4. C. minima, cap- 
fulis deorfum deflexia; Mich. gen. 66. tab. 33. fig. i.) 


« Spike fimple, with both male and female flowers; upper 
ones male ; fruit divaricated, reflexed, tapering at both ends; 
fligmas two.”? Root perennial, fibrous, not creeping as in 
C. dioic:. Stems often a foot high, fimple, flender, {mooth, 
leafy near the bafe. eaves briltle-fhaped, in tufts, rigid, 
fmooth, channelled, nerved, nearly as long as the ftems. 
Spike linear, ere&t, at firft refembling that of C. dioica, in 
which ftate it is figured in Flora danica. Male flowers, nu- 
merous; glumes brown, finally prefled clofe ; female loofely 
imbricated, finally reflexed ; glumes deciduous, being forced 
off by the bending back of the ripening germ. . Fruit ellip- 
tical-lanceolate, fharp-edged on each fide, flightly cloven at 
the tip, without ribs, of a polifhed brown colour, fome- 
what refembling that of a flea, whence the trivial name; 
{tigmas two. Seed elliptical brown. A native of marfhy 
ground in England and other parts of Europe, flowering in 
June. 6. C. obtufata, Wahlen. 5. Liljeblad A&. Stockh. 
1793, tab. 4. ‘ Spike of about four flowers; ftigmas 
three; fruit inverfely egg-fhaped, inclining to globular, 
fomewhat coriaceous, patent-diverging ; orifice tranfparent, 
two-lobed ; leaves very narrow.’’ A native of Sweden in 
dry gravelly foil. 7. C. petrea, Wahlen. 6. “ Spike with 
numerous male flowers at the top, three feattered female 
ones at the bafe; ftigmas three ; glumes fomewhat circinate, 
large, very brittle ; fruit top-fhaped, very flender, ere&t ; ftem 
acutely angular. A native of rocky mountains in the north 
of Lapland. 8. C. pyrendica, Wahlen. 7.‘ Spike many- 
flowered, denfe; female flowers numerous ; ftigmas three ; 
fruit narrow-oblong, with a fhort beak, diverging.” A 
native of the Pyrenées. 9. C. powciflora, Mart. 45. Light- 
foot Flor. Scot. tab. 6. fig. 2. Smith Flor. Brit. n. 4. 
Schkuhr 4. tab. A. fig. 4. (C. patula; Hudf. 402 and 
657. C. leucoglochin ; Linn, jun. Supp. 413. Ehrt. Phyt. 
n. 8. Mart. 52. Wahlen. 8.) Spike fimple, with few 
flowers ; fruit {fpreading, awl-fhaped ; {tigmas three.”? Root 
perennial, creeping. Stems from three to five inches high, 
afcending, {mooth, obf{curely triangular. Leaves generally 
two, even, channelled, about half the length of the ftem. 
Spike loofe; flowers from four to fix; terminal; one of 
them male, ere&t; the reft female, {preading, finally bent 
down. Fruit fomewhat triangular, furrowed ; ftigmas three. 
According to Lightfoot there are fometimes only two. A 
rather rare native of alpine marfhes in Scotland, flowering 
in June. In the north of Sweden common. to. C. /guar- 
rofa, Linn. Sp. Pl. 4. Mart. 4. Lam. 4. “ Spike 
fimple, with male and female flowers, cylindrical; lower 
flowers male ; fruit imbricated, horizontal.” Spike thick. 
Frait with a long linear beak. One of the largeft f{pe- 
cies in the genus. Linn. A native of Canada, Kalm. 
11. C. Aumata, Mart. 46. Wahlen. 10. Swartz. Prod, 
18, (C. uncinata; Schkuhr 7. tab. G. fig. 30. C. 
phledides; Cavanilles Icon. vol. 5. p. 40. tab, 464. 
fig. 1.) ‘ Spike rather long, male flowers at the top ; 
ftigmas three ; glumes oval, as long as the fruit, obvolute ; 
fruit oblong, obtufe, convex on one fide, a little concave on 
the other, ciliated, with a long and hooked awn.” Wahlen. 
A native of mountains in Jamaica; Swartz. Chili, Cav. 
Ifle of France. Grondal. 12. C. uncinata, Linn, jun. Sup. 
Mart. 5. and 53. Lam. 6. Wahlen. 11. * Spike very long, 
thickened above ; male flowers at the top, ftigmas three ; 
glumes adnate, oblong, fhortith ; fruit oblong, with a fhort 
and roundifh beak, and a rather long, hooked awn.”? Wah- 
len. The moft beautiful fpecies in the genus. Female 
flowers occupying two thirds of the fpike ; awn curved 
above the middle, thickened at the joint. Small fpikelets . 
fometimes hang down at the fide, which are perhaps barren. 
Linn. jun. A native of New Zealand. Forlt. 13. C. eri- 
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nacea, Wahlen. 12, Cavanilles Teon, vol. 5. p. 40. tab. 464. 
fig’. 2. Spike linear, fhortifh ; male flowers at the top, 
fligmas three; glumes fomewhat circinate, rather large ; 
fruit roundith-egy-fhaped, triangular; awn very long, hooked. 
A native of the welt coalt of fouth America. 14, C. ru- 
efris, Mart. 47. Allion. Pedgm, 2292. tab. ga. fig. 1. 
** Spike oblong, male flowers at the top; female glumes 
awned.”? Stem {carcely four inches high, naked, triangular, 
twice as long asthe leaves. Spike an inch long ; male glumes 
fomewhat egg-fhaped, not awned; female broad, egg- 
fhaped, acute, bay-coloured, with a paler edge, and a 
broadith nerve ending in an awn. A native of Piedmont. 
** Spike compound. Male “ female flowers on the firme 
Spi velet. 

15. C. Bellardi, Mart. 8. Wahlen. 15. Allion. Ped. 
2293. tab. o2. fig. 2. Schkuhr 25. tab. D and Hh, fig. 17. 
(C. myofuroides ; Villars Dauph. 2. 194. tab. 6?) “ Spike 
fomewhat compound, linear; fpikelets of two flowers, up- 

er one male; lower female, with three fligmas ; glumes 
Ccainldbet circinate, large, very brittle; fruit eh a 
flender; ftem round; leaves filiform.’?? Wahlen. Root fi- 
brous. Stems numerous, about feven inches high, ftriated, 
fomewhat curved. eaves convoluted, ftriated, fomewhat 
curved, about the height of the ftem. Spite about an inch 
long ; flowers generally folitary, alternate, feflile; fo that 
the {pike feems to be interrupted ; glumes egg-fhaped, acute, 
without awns, bay with a whitifh edge. Allion. A native 
of Piedmont. Although thefe two authors do not exatily 
agree in their manner of defcribing the inflorefcence, the 
difference feems to be only verbal. ‘Che myofuroides of 
Villars, which he fufpeéts may be the fame plant, and which 
he fays has hermaphrodite flowers and ha/f naked feeds, mutt 
be dillinét, and if his defcription be exact, is fearcely a Ca- 
rex. 16. C. capenfis, Wahlen. 14. ‘Thunb. ‘“ Spikelets 
male at the top, fomewhat compound, near together ; fuig- 
mas three; fruit oblong, acute, convex on both fides, ob- 
tufely angular, a little curved outwards, braétes fomewhat 
. foliaceous, ftem round. 17. C.  cyperoides, Linn. jun. 
Suppl. 413. Mart. 6. and 54. Lam. 5. Wahlen. 33? 
Schkuhr 28. tab. A. fig. §? (C. bohemica 3» Schreb. gram. 
tab. 28. fig. 3. Mich. gen. p. 70. tab. 33. fig. rg. Cype- 
rus minor, capituls infiexis ; Buxb. Cent. 4. p. 34. tab. 61. 
Scirpus pica multipartita, feminibus cordatis ; Gmel. fib. v. 
1. p. 81.) ‘ Head terminal, roundifh; flowers abfolutely 
fimple, awl-fhaped, involucre long.’  FYowers abfolately 
fimple, (which ‘is fingular), pedicelled, forming a fimple 
umbel, Linn. jun. La Marck adopts all the younger Lin- 
nezus’s fynonyms ; but gives the following defcription, which 
appears to be taken from Schreber, refembling Cyperus in 
its general, habit and involucre, and Scirpus in the difpofi- 
tion of its flowers. Root perennial. Stems about a foot 
high, triangular, fheathed in their lower part with a few 
gramineous, narrow leaves. Head round, terminal, com- 

ofed of numerous clofe fpikelets. J/owers on the outlide 
of each fpikelet male, on the infide female ; ftamens white ; 
piftil longer than the tunic; ftyle bifid. Jnvolucre four- 
Jeaved. Martyn inadvertently gives it twice, with precifely 
the fame fynonyms to both, but annexes Schreber’s defcrip- 
tion to n, 6. and the younger Linneus’s to n. 54. If they 
really belong to the fame {pecies, Linnzus’s plant mutt be 
a very fingular variety with one-flowered {pikelets, for fuch 
the pedicel determines them to be; it proves alfo that the 
{peciea, whether one or two, ought not to be placed in the 
firft fection. Wablenberg gives the following {pecific cha- 
racter of his cyperoides ; ‘ {pikelets male at the bafe, form- 
ing a head; glumes linear-briftle-fhaped ; fruit biculpidate ; 
braétes clote together, foliaceous, loug.’? A native of Bo- 


hemia, the Tevant and Siberia. 18. C 
Tam. 10, Wahlen. 16, Flall. helv. n, 1353. Allion’ pedem, 
n, 2295. tab. 92. fig. 3. Schkubr 25. tab, D and Hh, fy 
17. Stem and leaves rigid, curved ; {pike fingle ; glume 
awned.’? Root perennial. Stems flender, naked, {carcely 
longer than the leaves. Leaves narrow, rubh-like, three or 
four inches long, a little curved. Spike hort, apparently 
fimple, but compofed of two or three cluttered {pikelets. 
Glumes lanceolate, acute, reddith, membranous, and whitith 
at the edges. A native of high mountains in Switzerland, 
Dauphiny and Piedmont. 19. C. incurva, Mart. 57. Light- 
foot Flor. Scot. 544. tab. 24. Smith Flor. Brit. ro. Good- 
enough 9. Wahlen. 19. Schkuhr 19. tab. Hh, fig. 25. 
(C. juncifolia; Allion. pedem. 2296, tab. 92. fig. 4. Flor. 
Dan. 432?) * Spikelets cluftered in a head; lower flowers 
female, brates’ membranous ; ftem roundifh, {mooth ; leaves 
channelled.” Dr. Smith. Very nearly allied to the pre- 
ceding, if it be more than a variety. oot perennial. Stems 
three inches long, afcending, naked, even, on the fea-fhore 
curved, on moilt mountains often ftraight. Leaves fhorter 
than the ftem, linear, channelled, even, nerved. Spike com- 
pound, fhort, nearly conic when in flower, obtufe when in 
feed; {pikelets roundifh, few-flowered, brownifh. Brades 
fhorter than the fpikelets, partly embracing the ftem, con- 
cave, elliptical, obtufe, flightly keeled. G/umes egg-thaped, 
brown, white at the edges, with a very flender keel. Fruit 
egg-fhaped, acute, green, brown at the tip, undivided, 
{mooth at the edges. Stamens capillary, very long, white. 
Stignas two, brown. Seed lenticular. Lightfoot defcribes 
his plant as having no involucre and fuch it appears in his 
figure. Dr. Smith attributes to it two braétes which are re- 
prefented very diftinétly in Mr. Sowerby’s figure in Englifh 
botany. Dr. Goodenough was honoured with a fight of 
Lightfoot’s original fpecimen in her majefty’s herbarium, 
but fearful of domg any injury by handling it, forebore tak- 
ing a minute defcription. We are doubtful of the figure 
in Flora Danica, though quoted both by Dr. Goodenough 
and Dr. Smith. It appears to differ not only in habit, but 
alfo in the ftru€iure of the piftil. If it be our plant it is 
taken in an advanced ftate of fru@tification, and without the 
braétes. It feems probable that the latter may be generally 
pufhed off by the ripening fruit. Specimens of this plant 
were fent to Dr. Hone from the deep, loofe fand at the 
mouth of the water of Naver, and from the neighbourhood 
of Skelberry in Dunroffnefs in Shetland. Dr. Smith re- 
ceived others from Profeffor Beattie, gathered near Aber- 


curoula, Mart. 49 


deen. It flowers in July and Augutt. 20. C. fetida, 
Mart. 50. Lam. 7.. Wahlen. 2°. Allion. Flor. ped. 
2297. Hall. helvet. 1355. Scheuch. gram. 495. Prodr. 


tab. 4. It. p. 458. fig. 11. Villars Dauph. 2. 195. ‘* Spike 
compound, egg fhaped, brown ; {pikelets cluftered.’? Lam. 
Root perennial. Stem naked, triangular, often a little curved, 
about the length of the largeft leaves. Leaves about three 
inches long, near two lines broad, tufted, grafs-like, keeled. 
Spike fhort, a little conical, brown or blackifh, naked at its 
bafe; f{pikelets ten or twelve, egg-fhaped, acute, blunt, 
forming a regular clutter. Sometimes there are two long, 
tailed leaves under the fpike, fometimes only one, and fome- 
times none. According to Haller the plant has an unplea- 
fant {mell, both green and dry, A native of boggy ground 
on mourtains in Switzerland, Dauphiny and Piedmont, 
La Marck confiders the juncifolia and feetida of Allioni as 
the fame plant, and quotes C. incurva of Lightfoot as a fy- 
nonym; but Dr. Smith, who gathered both on the hill 
called Rouche near Mount Cenis, has decermined them to be 
perfecily dittinét, and the j:mcifolia to be Lightfoot’s incurva, 
though on the Alps it is feldom curved: Wahlenberg, on 
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the other hand, makes all the three difin® {pecies, and gives 
the following {pecific charaters of the juncifolia and incurva, 
at. C. juncifolia,n. 17. ‘ Spikelets feffile, male at the top, 
colleGied into a fmall oblong head; fruit rather roundifh- 
depreffed, attenuated ; orilice two-lobed, itigmas two ; {tem 
round, incurved ; leaves convolute; inner ones very: fhort.”’ 
C. incurva. n. 19. § Spikelets feffile, male at the top, denfe- 
ly colleéted into an ovate-globular head, few, fomewhat di- 
verging ; fruit circinate-ovate, femiglobular, beaked ; orifice 
very entire; lligmas two; ftem rather acutely angular, 
fomewhat incurved ; leaves convolute.” 22. C. fimplicinf- 
ceula, Wahlen. 18. (Schanus monoicus; Eng. bot. 1410?) 
‘« Spikelets feffile, male at the top, clultered into a linear 
fpike ; fruit oblonz, depreffed, flightly beaked ; orifice very 
entire; fligmas two ; leaves very narrow, convolute.” A na- 
tive of Weltmoreland in England, fent to Swartz by Mr. 
(doubtlefs Dawfon) Turner. From this circumftance, added 
to its not being mentioned by any Britifh botanilt, we think 
it almoft certam that this plant is no other than Schanus 
monoicus of Engiifh botany, which remained for fome time 
undetermined, and as Dr. Smith obferves, was taken by 
every body, even the able Mr. Schkuhr, for a Carex : but 
in that cafe Wahlenberg has greatly erred in defcribing the 
fructification. 23. C. flenophylla, Wahlen. 21. (C. juncitc- 
lia, Hoft. Schkuhr. Car. 18. tab. G. and Li. fig. 32). 
“© Spikelets feffile, male at the top, colleéted into an ovace 
head; fruit ventricofe, roundifh, rather flatly convex, ribbed, 
flightly ferrated at the edge; orifice two-toothed ; fligmas 
two; {tem acutely angular; leaves very narrow.” 24. C. 
Baldenfis, Lin. Sp. 5. Mart. 7. Lam. 9. Wahlen. 13. Vili. 
Dauph. 2. 196. tab. 6. Schkuhr. tab. 4. fig. 81. (C. alpina 
feg. ver. 1. 125. n. 5. gram. junceum; Bauh. pin. 6. n. 12. 
prod. 13. tab. 13. Hit. 2. 509.) “ Spikes egg-fhaped, tri- 
angular, ternate, cluflered, terminal, feffile; involucre two- 
leafed.”? Linn. Root perennial. One leaf of the involucre 
longer than the fpikes, the other fhorter. Spikelets three or 
four, colle&ted into a head, white, oblong; glumes of the 
male flowers on the upper part of the fpikelets lanceolate ; 
ef the female flowers gibbous; ftyle long, three-cleft. 
Linn. Stem naked, triangular, at leaft feven inches high. 
Leaves all radical, rather narrow, half the length of the 
ftem Spikelets three, fefiile, fhort, reddith brown or whitifh, 
forming a kind of three-lobed fpike. Seguier. A native of 
Mount Balde and the neighbourhood of Verona. La Marck 
thinks it muft be rare, neither Haller nor Allioni having de- 
feribed it, and he himfelf having never feen it, but conjec- 
tures that the following may be a variety of it without the 
involucre. 25. C. ¢ripartita, Mart. 59. Allion. ped. n. 2298. 
tab. 92. fig. 5. Hall. helv. 1356. (C. lobata; Lam. 8. 
Wahlen. 23. Vill. Dauph. 2. 197. ?) ‘* Spike compound, 
egg-fhaped, fomewhat lobed, ferruginous-brown; lower 
glumes mucronate.” Lam. Roof perennial. Stem trian- 
lar, naked, a little longer than the largeft leaves. Leaves 
four or five inches long, two lines broad, tufted, grami- 
neous, keeled. Spite fhort, naked at its bafe, commonly 
three-lobed; lateral, lobes very fhort; fpikelets about 
twelve, feffile, male at the top, egg-fhaped, cluftered; 
fligmas two. A native of Switzerland, Dauphiny, and 
Piedmont. 26. C. dipartita, Mart. 60. Iam. 11. Allion. 
pedem. 2301. tab. 89. fig. 5. “ Stem round, naked ; {pikes 
two, upper one compound, terminal.’’ Root perennial, 
fibrous, throwing out feveral ftems and leaves in a tuft. 
Stems four or five inches high, twice the length of the leaves, 
ftriated, cylindrical. eaves gramineous, {mooth, a little 
rolled in at their edges, itriated, acute, almoft pungent. 
Spikes two, upper one an inch long; fpikelets feflile, al- 
tergate, cluftered ;. lower one near the other, fhorter, egg- 


fhaped, pedicelicd; braéte. reddifh brown, acute; glumes 
egg-fhaped, acute, not awned, brown, whitith at their edges 
as they grow.old. Sometimes, but rarely there is a third 
{pike beueath the other two. A native of fpongy ground 
on the mountains of Piedmont. 27. C. divifa, Mart. 56. 
Goodenough 12. Smith 13. Linn. Soc. Tranf. vol. ii, tab, 19. 
fic. 2. Wahlen. 27. Eng. bot. 1096. Schkthr 11. tab. V v. 
fig. 61. (C. hybrida; Lam. 17. Gramen cyperoides ex 
monte Ballen. fpica divulfa; Rai Syn. 423.) Spike 
once or twice compounded ; braéte leafy; erect ; fruit not 
{fpreading ; root crecping.”” Root perennial, creeping ho- 
rizonta'ly to a confiderab'e extent, black, ftrong, twilted. 
Stems a foot high and more, upright, weak, naked, trian- 
lar; angles roughifh upwards. eaves narreaw, upright, 
bright green, rough at the edges and keel, various in length. 
Spike an inch long, egz-fhaped, often doubly compound at 
the bafe, of a dark rulty colour, denfe, rather compreffed ; 
{pikclets feveral, irregularly cluttered, egg-fhaped, acute ; 


_ female flowers loweit, molt numerous, and flowering fooneft, 


which, as Dr. Goodenough ebferves, occafions a conlider- 
able elongation of the fty!es waiting for their impregnation 
Grade at the bafe of the fpike leafy, upright, acutely tri- 
angular, often very long, bat fometimes fhorter than the 
fpike. Glumes elliptical, mucronate, brown, a little mem- 
branous at the edge; keel pale. Fruit fhorter than the 
glume, egg-fhaped, with a rough dilated margin, cloven 
at the point; {tigmas two, brown, very long. A native 
of marfhy ground, flowering in May and June. -28.C. mu- 
ricata, Linn, Sp. Pl. 11. Mart. 13. Gooden. 13. Smith 14. 
Wahlen. 28. Schkuhr 13. tab. E. fig. 22. (C. fpicata ; 
Hudfon With. 2d. Ed. Relh. Lightf. Sibth, C. vulpina 8; 


_Lam. C. ‘paluftris media; Mich. gen. 69. tab. 33. fg. 14. 


Gram. cyper. fpicatum minus$ Rai Syn. 424. Gram. fylv. 
Morif. 8. tab. 12. fig. 27. 8. G. cyperoides fpicis minori- 
bus, minufque compactis ; Scheuchz. Ag. 488. tab. 11. f. 5. 
y. C. loliacea; Schkubr 14. tab. Ee. tig. gr. Suter. Flor. 
Helv. 18. capfulis fubacutangulis.) ‘ Spixe oblong, once 
or twice compounded, prickly; fruit divaricated, pointed, 
cloven; root fibrous.”” Root perennial. Stem from a 
foot to a foot and half high, upright, ftraight, naked, 
except at the bafe, triangular, the angles rough up- 
wards. eaves bright green, narrow, often longer than 
the item, rough on the edges and keel. Spike obiong, an 
inch long or more, cylindrical, ebtufe, interrupted at the 
bafe, fometimes branched; fpikelets eight or ten, feffile, 
roundifh; male flowers uppermoft. raées egg-fhaped, 
membranous, keeled, the loweft tipped with a narrow, 
rough, leafy point; the lower ones longer than the fpike- 
lets, fpreading. Glumes egg-fhaped, membranous, mucro- 
nate, brown, with a green keel. /ruit divaricated, egg- 
fhaped, convex on one fide, green, at length brown, rough 
at the margin towards the top, deeply cloven at the point ; 
fligmas two. A native of moitt pattures, flowering in May 
and June. 29.C. fellulata, Mart. 63. Gooden. 4. Smith 
5. (C. muricata, Hudf. Lightfoot. With. 2d. ed. Lam. zo. 
C. echinata, Sibth. Gram. cyper. fpicatum minimum, fpica 
divulfa aculeata, RaiSyn.424.) Spikelets three or four, 
remote; fruit divaricated, acuminate; beak not cloven.’’ 
Root perennial, fibrous. Stem from fix to twelve inches high, 
ereQ, ftraight, naked exceptat the bafe, triangular; angles . 
roughifh upwards. Leaves flat, keeled, fhorter than the 
ftem ; nearly ereét, and roughifh towards their point, on 
the edges and keel. Spikelets {effile, alternate, roundifh, 
nearly at equal diftances, not very remote from each other ; - 
the loweft generally fupported by a leafy braéte; male flow- 
ers beneath the female,-and lefs numerous. G/umes egg- 
fhaped, brown, membranous and white at the edges; keel 
broad, 
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broad, green. Fruit fpreading in every direlion, eyg- 
fhaped, ribbed, mucronate, fearacly emarginate, not cloven, 
roughifh on each fide ; ttigmas two, Common in wettifh ber- 
ren ground, flowering in May and June. All the Englith 
botanills took this for C. muricata of Linnwus, till the for- 
tunate acquifition of the Linnean mufeum by Dr, Smith fet 
them right. It is remarkable that La Marck fell into the 
fame miltake. Dr. Goodenough, indeed, fuppofes that 
Linneus, and the Swedith botanifts after him, confounded 
the two plants, notwithitanding the different pofition of the 
male and female flowers, a character which flruck La Marck 
asa fuflicient diftinétion between this fpecies, (his murica- 
ta) and vulpina, though in other refpects nearly allied. jo. 
C. curta, Mar. 64. Gooden. 5. Smith 4. Willd. Car. 
Berol., 19. tab. 2. fig. 3. Schkuhr. 33. tab. C. fig. 13. 
(C. canefcens, Lightfoot. Flor, Dan, tab, 285, Lam. 2t.? 
C. brizoides, Hudf. C. elongata, Leers 197. tab. 14. fig. 
7. Gr. cyper. elegans, Rai Syn, 423. n. 6. and 7. 3d. ed. 
Pluk. Phyt. tab. 34. fig. 4. Rel. Rudb. 2. f. 34. G. cy- 

er. {picis curtis divulfis. Loefel. Pruff. 117. tab. 32.) 
«Spikelets about fix, elliptical, a little feparate, naked ; 
glumes egg-fhaped, rather acute, membranous; tunic en- 
tire.’ Dr. Smith. Root perennial, rather creeping. Stem 
a foot high, triangular, {mooth except in the upper part. 
Leaves linear, flatuh upwards, narrow, fomewhat glaucous, 
roughifh, nearly as high as the ftem. Spikelets from four to 
fix, or more, fellile, generally alternate, elliptical, obtufe, 
many-flowered ; the lowelt fometimes but rarely furnifhed 
with a bracte; lower flowers male, fewer than the female. 
Glumes egg-fhaped, membranous, remarkably tender; 
white, fhining, with a flender green rib. Fruit egg-fhaped, 
comprefled, acute, {mooth ; pik two. Seed exa&ly el- 
liptical. A native of watery places in England and Scot- 
land and other parts of Europe, readily dillinguifhed in a 
flate of maturity by its fiivery-fpikelets. 31. C. cane/cens, 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 16. Mart. 17. ‘ Spikelets roundifh, re- 
mote, feffile, obtufe; fruit egg-fhaped, rather obtufe.’”” 
Similar to curta; fo much fo that Loefel’s figure referred by 
Dr. Goodenough and Dr. Smith to curta, is almoft equally 
expreffive of both; but when they are brought together, a 
wide difference prefents itfelf. The curta is {maller in all its 
parts: its bractes, moreover, are filvery and very tender ; 
whereas in the canefcens they are membranous and hard, as 
~ jn the reft of the genus, and are brown with a white edge, 
which gives it a real, hoary appearance. See Dr. Good- 
enough’s remarks in Linn. Tranf. vol. ti. p. 147. Wahlen- 
berg, however, notwithftanding what has been advanced by 
Dr. Goodenough, unites the curta of that able botaniit 
with the canefcens of Linnzus, (at leaft of the flora fue- 
eica,) under the following fpecific chara&ter. “ Spikelets 
five, male at the bafe, rather near together ; glumes nearly 
as long as the fruit ; fruit roundifh-ovate, rather acute, 
convex on one fide, lefs fo on the other; angles rather ob- 
tufe; orifice two-toothed; ftigmas two.” 8. ‘* upper 
fpikelets aggregate; fruit fpreading, acute, convex on one 
fide, nearly flat on the other; angles rather acute.” 32. 
C. elongata, Linn. Sp. Pl. 15. Wahlen. 41. Schkuhr 
tab. E. fig. 25. ‘Spikelets oblong, feffile, remote; fruit 
egg-thaped, acute.” Linn. ‘ Upper fpikelets male at the 
bafe, rather near together, in a kind of raceme; rather 
denfely flowered ; glumes fhortifh; fruit oblong-acuminate, 
convex on both fides, obtufely angular, ribbed, curving a 
little outwards; orifice nearly entire; ftigmas two.” 
Wahlen. <A native of Europe. » 33. C. loliacea, Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 13. Wahlen. 47. Schkuhr tab. P p. 10.2? ‘Spike. 
lets fomewhat egg-fhaped, roundifh, feffile, remote; fruit 
egg-fhaped, roundifh, not awned, divaricated.”” Rest 
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creeping. Stem even, naked towards the top. Leaver gra- 
mincous, tender, even. Spikelets from four to eight, fmall, 
feattered at the top of the ftem, white. Similar to C. mu- 
ricata, but differs in being only half the fize, with fruit lete 
divaricated, obtufe, wot acute at the edyes,”’ Linn. ' Spike- 
lets three, male at the bafe, a little diltant, few-flowered ; 
glumes fhort ; fruit fomewhat oval-elliptical, rather convex 
on both fides, obtufe, obtufely angular, divaricated ; ori- 
fice quite entire ; {ligmas two ; bra¢tes briltly ; leaves very 
varrow.’? Wahlen, Anative of Sweden. La Marck isa 
fured that the lalt three are all one fpecies, in which the 
curta of Dr. Goodenough is doubtlefs included. He even 
doubts whether the ftellulata, his muricata, is fufficiently 
diltingét, ‘The lalt three are ranked by him under the fpec- 
fic name of canefcens with the following character. “ Spike- 
lets cgg-thaped, feflile, remote, nearly naked; fruit ez gs 
fhaped, acute, rather converging.”? He dittinguifhes two 
varieties ; (~) the elongata of Linneus and Leers. Scheuch. 
gram. 457. tab. 11. fig. 4. and probably Hall. helv. 1359. 
(2) the canelcens of Linnzus and Pollich, and the loliacea 
of Linneus. Rai hilt. p. 1297. n. 10. Syn. 3d. ed. p. 424. 
n. 10. Loefel. Pruff. tab. 32. Hall. helv. 1359? He adds 
that Plukenet’s tab. 34. fig. 4. appears to be taken from a 
plant of this f{pecies in an carly flate of the flower. 34. C. 
wirens, Lam. 22. (C. nemorofa, Mich. gen. 69. n. 4. tab, 
33: fig. 10.? Gram, cyper. echinata minus, Barrel. ic. 20. 
n.2.) Spikelets egg-fhaped, feffile, rather remote ; the 
lowelt farnifhed with a long braéteal leaf.”? Allied to La 
Marck’s canefcens, but fufficiently diftinguifhed by the long 
bracteal leaf, as it is from remota, by having only one. 
Root perennial. Stem about a foot high, flender, triangu- 
lar, leafy on the lower part. Leaves as long as the item, 
about a line bread, green, flriated, roughifh at the edges. 
Spike one or two inches long, flender, a little interrupted in 
its lower part ; {pikelets from five to feven, feffile, alternate, 
oval, greenifh. A native of moilt ground in France. 35. 
C. microfachya, Wahlen. 42. Ehrart. Schkuhr 31. tab. C. 
fig. 11. ‘ Lateral {pikelets female, few, crowded, minute ; 
terminal one male at the bafe, three times the length of the 
others; glumes fhortifh; fruit ovate-acuminate, thin and 
fomewhat membranous at the edges; ftigmas two.”? A na- 
tive of moift ground in the neighbourhood of Upfal. 36. 
C. norvegica, Wahlen. 43. Schkuhr 40. tab. S. fig. 56. 
‘¢ Spikelets four, male at the bafe, rather near together, 
oval-elliptical, turgid; fruit fomewhat circinate, father 
large, nearly orbicular, pointed, obtufely angular, thick ; 
ftigmas two; brattes cufpidate.”” A native of muddy 
fhoresin Norway. _ 37. C. glereofa, Wahlen. 44. Schkuhr 
tab. Aaa, fig. 97. ‘° Spikelets three, rather crowded, ob- 
long ; terminal one male at the bafe; glumes as long as the 
fruit; fruit oblong, acuminate, very convex on one fide, 
flat on the other, rather acutely angular, ribbed; fligmas 
two; leaves very narrow, inner onemuch the fhorteft; ftem 
flaccid.”? A native of gravelly fhores on the coaft of Nor- 
way, and of the gulph of Bothnia. 38. C. senuifolia, 
Wahlen. 48. ‘‘ Spikelets three, male at the bafe, crowded, 
rather many-flowered ; glumes nearly as long as the fruit ; 
fruit broadly obleng-ovate, rather acute, convex on one 
fide, nearly flat on-the other; fomewhat acutely angular, 
{preading ; leaves very narrow.» A native of Lapland ia 
moiit paitures. 39. C. remotiufcula, Wahlen. 50. “ Spikelets 
about fix,- male at the bafe, fomewhat remote, rather few- 


flowered ;. glumes fhortifh; fruit ovate-oblong, attenuated, 


convex on one fide, flat on the other, acutely angular, 


.{preading ; orifice bifid; ftigmas two; lower brates folia- 


ceous, long, very narrow.’”? A native of Siberia, in the 
Herbarium of Swartz. 40, C. remota, Linn. Sp. Pl. ss 
an 
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and axillaris, 12. Mart.15. “Lam.23. Wahlen. 51. Eng. 
Bot. 832. Flor. Dan. 370. (C. anguttifolia capitulis pul- 
chellis, Mich, Gen. 70. n. 2, 3. tab. 33. fig. 15,16. Gram. 
Cyp. Rai. Syn. p. 424. 0.11. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 34. f. 3. 
‘Morif.'§. 8. tab. 12. f.17.) Spikelets felitary, remote, 
nearly feflile; braétes very long, overtopping the ftem; 
feed-tunic almoft entire.’ Dr. Smith. Root perennial. Stem 
a foot high, flender, feeble, triangular, rough upwards, 
{mooth and roundith at the bafe. Leaves narrow, pale green, 
rough at their edge. Spikelets alternate, folitary, eg g-thaped, 
white, about fix or eight ; three or four of the lowelt very 
diftant.; braétes graminedus ; male flowers lowelt ; glumes 
broad-egg-fhaped, membranous, white, with a green keel. 
Fruit egg-fhaped, acuminate, longer than the glume, rough- 
ifh at the edge in the upper part, generally entire at the 
orifice ; fligmas two. Seed lenticular. A native of moift 
groves, and banks of ditches, in fhady places, flowering in 
May and June. 41. C. gibba, Wahlen. 52. (C. remota, 
Thunb. Flor. Jaq.) Spikelets male at the bafe ; lower 
ones fomewhat ternate, rather diftant ; glumes fhort ; fruit 
fomewhat lenticular, beaked, very convex on one fide, a little 
{o on the other, thin and entire at the edges ; orifice two- 
toothed; ftigmas two ; braétes foliaceous, long, rather nar- 
row; ftem limber.” A native of Japan. 42. C. axillaris, 
Mart.12. Gooden. 8. Smith Flor. Brit.9g. Linn. Tranf. 
v. 2. tab. 19. fig. 1. Wahlen. 53. Eug. Bot.o93. “ Spike 
interrupted ; lower fpikelets in remote clufters ; upper ones 
folitary, all feflile ; bra¢tes elongated ; feed-tunic cloven.”” 
Root perennial, fibrous. Stem ereét, ftrong, ttiff, from one to 
three feet high, triangular; angles rough. Leaves fhorter than 
the ftem, rough at the edge, and near the tip of the keel. 
Spikelets more turgid than thofe of C. remota; the lowett 
bracte about the height of the ftem; the others fhorter; 
lower flowers male; glumes egg-fhaped, acute, membranous, 
brownifh, with a green keel. Fruit egg-fhaped, acuminate, 
a little longer than the glume, rough at the edges near the 
tip; ttigmas two. A native of wet ditch banks, flowering 
in June.» The axillaris of Linnzus is nothing more than 
his remota, inferted through inadvertence with nearly all the 
fame fynonyms, and with no material difference in the fpe- 
cific charaéter. Dr. Goodenough obferves, that Buddle is 
the firft who noticed this {pecies, and diftinguithed it from 
the more common remota. A {pecimen is preferved in his 
Herbarium, p. 31. n.6. It has been found fince by Mr. 
Curtis near Putney, and by Mr. Woodward near Norfolk. 
43. C. chordoriza, Linn. Jun. Sup. p. 414. Mart. 67. Wah- 
len. 22. Schkuhr 17. tab..G. fig. 31. Ebrt. Phytoph. 77. 
“« Spikelets male at the bafe, rather clofe together; fruit femi- 
globular, woody, elongated at the bafe; iligmas two ; lowett 
leaf very fhort ; the other fheaths leaflefs ; root flender, creep- 
ing.’”? Wahlen. A native of Sweden. 44. C. heleonafles, Linn. 
Jun. Sup. Mart. 68. Ehr. Phytoph. n. 28. Wahlen. 45. 
Schkuhr. 42. tab. Li. fig. 97. ‘¢ Spikelets four, male at the 
bafe, crowded, fomewhat globular; glumes nearly as long as 
the fruit ; fruit egg-fhaped, acute, convex on one fide, a little 
fo on the other, rather obtufely angular, fpreading ; ftigmas 
two; ftem ftiff.” A native of Sweden. 45. C. ovalis, Mart. 
65. Gooden. 6. Smith Flor. Brit. 7. Eng. Bot. 306. (C. le- 
porina, Hudf. Relb. Sibth. Lam. 16. Leers. t. 14. f. 6. 
Ehr. Phyt. n. 38. Gram. cyper. {pica e pluribus {picis, &c. 
n.2. Scheuchz. tab. ro. fig. 19. Morif. tab. 12. fig. 29.) 
« Spikelets about fix, oval, near together, alternate ; glumes 
lanceolate, as long as the fruit.’’ Root perennial, creeping. 
Stem a foot high or more, ere¢t, acutely triangular, rough at 
the angles, leafy at the bafe. Leaves deep green, flat, 
keeled, nearly as long as the ftem, and fheathing its lower 
part, alternate, roughifh on the nee and keel. Spikelets from 
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four to fix, of a ruity green colour, elliptical ; braétes at the 
bafe of each fpikelet lanceolate ; the lower one longer than 
the re(t, and ending in a leafy point ; male flowers inferior, 
few; femalesnumerous; glumes egg-Janceolate, acute, mem- 
branous at the edge, with a green keel. Fruit lanceolate, 
acuminate, convex on one fide, nearly entire at the orifice, 
rough at the edge; fligmas two. Seed roundith, elliptical, 
Dr. Smith. Common in wet marfhy paftures, flowering in 
June. 46. C. /eporina, Linn. Sp. Pl. 8. Wahlen. 35. * Spike 
compound; fpikelets egg-fhaped, feffile, near together, alter- 
nate, naked.’”? Linnaeus, as appears from his references to 
Morifon and Scheuchzer, confounded this fpecies with the 
preceding. It is, however, as Dr. Goodenough obferves 
perfeétly diftinét. The fpecimen in Linnzus’s herbarium, 
now in Dr. Smith’s poffeffion, is a {maller plant, with only 
three nearly globular {pikelets, blunter and fhorter glumes, 
and fruit entirely {mooth. It is a native of the higheft Alps. 
Wahlenberg neverthelefs {till confiders the Jeporina of Lin- 
nzeus, and the ovalis of Goodenough, as one and the fame 
plant. 47. C. divulfa, Mart. 55. Gooden. 14. Smith Flor. 
Brit. 15. Schkuhr1r2. tab. Ww. fig.89. Eng. Bot. tab.629? 
(C. canefcens, Hudf. «.C. muricata; 2. Wahlen. 28. C. ne- 
morofa fpica longa divulfa, &c. Mich. Gen. 69. tab. 33. 
fig. 10. Gram. Cyper. {pica longa divulfa, Rai Syn. p. 424. 
n.1r.)  ‘ Spike elongated, twice compounded, often 
branched at the bafe ; lower fp:kelets remote; fruit nearly 
erect, nearly {mooth at the edge.’’ cot perennial, fibrous. 
Stem a foot high or more, weak, fomewhat reclining, naked, 
acutely triangular; angles rough, efpecially near the tip. 
Leaves narrow, longer than the ftem; edge and keel rough. 
Spike interrupted in its lower party pale green ; lower {pike- 
lets remote, fometimes in pairs; the lowelt often compound ; 
bractes fmall, broad-egg-fhaped, fharply keeled, ending in a 
rough briftle-fhaped leaflet, often longer than the fpikelet ; 
upper flowers male; glumes égg-fhapcd, acute, white ; lower 
ones generally with a green keel. Fruit egg-fhaped, convex 
on one fide, without ribs, {mooth, white, green at the tip 
cloven, rough only at the tip; ftigmastwo. Seed ebicular, 
comprefled. A native of moilt woods, flowering in May. 
48. C. Schreberi, Wahlen. 35. Willd. Schkuhr 30. tab. B, 
fig.9. ‘* Spikelets five, male at the bafe, fomewhat cluf- 
tered; glumes as long as the fruit ; fruit oval-ovate, rather 
acute, a little convex, rather acutely angular ; orifice emar- 
ginace ; leaves very narrow; root creeping.” A native of 
{andy foil near Berlin. 49. C. /agopina, Wahlen. 37. (C. le- 
porina, F], Dan. tab. 294. Approximata, Hoppe Herb.) 
** Spikelets three, male at the bafe, cluftered ; glumes rather 
{mall; frnit fomewhat circinate, acute, fomewhat beaked, 
convex on one fide, a little concave on the other, obtufe and 
quite entire at the edges ; orifice two-lipped ; ftigmas two.’’ 
A native of the Lapland mountains. 50. C. framinea 
Wahlen. 38. Willd. Schkuhr 38. tab. G. fig. 34.” « Spike- 
lets five, male at the bafe, a little diitant, fomewhat globular ; 
glumes lanceolate, as long as the fruit; fruit roundifh-in- 
verfely egg-fhaped, beaked, membranous at the edges; ori- 
ice bifid; fligmastwo.” A native of North America. 51 
C. vulpina, Lin. Sp. Pl. 10. Mart. 11. Lam. 1g. Collen 
15. Smith 16. Eng. Bot. 307. Leers, tab. 14. fig. 5. Flor. 
Dan. tab. 308. Wahlen. 29. Schkuhr. 10. tab. C. fig. 10 
(C. paluftris major, Mich. Gen. €9. tab. 33. fig. 13. Gram. 
Cyper. Rai Syn. 423. 0.8. Morif. §. 8. tab. 12. fig. 24, 
G. paluttre cyperioides, Ger. Em. 21.) * Spike thrice com- 
pounded, compaét, obtofe; fruit diverging ; glumes acumi. 
nate ; flems with compreffed, very acute angles.” Root 
perennial, fibrous, forming thick tufts. Stem two feet high 
eredt, itiff, ftrong, fuddenly contracted in a fingular ee 
when it becomes the rachis of the fpike, concavely and 


acutely 
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acutely triangular ; angles very rough, Leaves deep green, 
broad, higher than the flem, rough on the edges and keel. 
Spike oblong, fometimes a little interrupted ; Poilceless eye 
fhaped, upper flowers male; braétes egg th er at the bafe, 
briftle-fhaped at thetip, rough, {preading widely ; glumesegy- 
fhaped, acuminate, membranous, brown, with a green keel. 
Fruit diverging, egg-thaped, acuminate, convex on one fide, 
ribbed, cloven, and rough at the tip; ftligmas two. Seed 
elliptical-orbicular, A native of marfhes and the banks of 
rivers. 52. C. glomerata, | hunb. (C. vulpina, @. Wablen, 
** Spike oblong; ttem obtufely angular; leaves broadith, 
rather fhort. A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 53. C. 
brizoides, Linn. Sp. Pl. g. Mart. 12, Lam 18. Scop. 
Carn. n. 1170. Wahlen. 39. Schkuhr 32. tab. C. fig. 12. 

C. fpicis teretibus acutis alternis fe contingentibus, Hall. 

elv. 244. Mich. Gen. jo. tab. 33. fig. 17.) “ Spike 
compound, two-ranked, naked; f{pikelets oblong, conti- 
guous; ftem naked.’? It appears from the herbarium of 
Linnwus that, early in life, he called the curta of Dr. 
Goodenough brizoides, there being a fpecimen of it fo named 
by himfelf ; but afterwards, as ourexcellent naturalilt obferves, 
he feems to have forgotten his own original determination 
upon the matter, for the fpecific character given in the 
Species Plantarum mutt have been intended for another plant. 
There is a {pecimen in the herbarium of fir Jofeph Banks, 
named brizoides, which anfwers entirely to this f{pecific 
character, to the fynonym of Haller, and to the figure of 
Micheli, and which Dr. Goodenough is perfuaded is the 
brizoides of the Species Plantarum. It is the only fpecimen 
he has feen, aud he has drawn the following defcription 
from it. Root perennial, creeping. Stem ereét, naked, 
triangular ; angles acute, rough. Leaves pale green, flender, 
longer than the ftem, rough on the edges and the keel; the 
lower ones fhorter and fheathing the bafe of the ftem. 
Spikelets about feven, round, or a little oblong, rather in 
two ranks, near together, moft frequently contiguous ; lower 
flowers males; glumes oblong, acute, pale, with a green 
keel, fomewhat tender, with a delicate white edge, about as 
long as the fruit. uit oblong, acute, {mooth, fomewhat 
triangular, minutely ferrated at the edges, cloven at the tip, 
flat on one fide; ftigmas two. Dr. Goodenough adds, that 
the true brizoides is very properly def{cribed by Schreber in 
his Spicilegium Fl. Lipf. p. 63. n. 675. See Linn. Tranf. 
vol. il. p. 148. According to La Marck it differs from 
C. ovalis, his leporina, in having its fpikelets longer, acute, 
more Slender, and not compreffed. His defcription does 
not materially differ from Dr. Goodenough’s, but he ob- 
ferves, that the fpikelets are often curved, like thofe of 
bromus pinnatus. Wahlenberg gives the following {pecific 
chara&ter, which identifies his plant with thofe defcribed by 
Goodenough and La Marck. ‘ Spikelets numerous, male 
at the bafe, contiguous, fomewhat lanceolate, fometimes 
_ curving outwards ; fruit ovate-lanceolate, very convex on 
one fide, a little concave on the other, attenuated, finely 
ferrated at the edges ; orifice bifid.”” A native of France, 
Swifferland, and Carniola. 54. C. microfperma, Wahlen. 30. 


“«« Spike thrice compound, thickifh; {pikelets, male at the. 


top, cluftered ; glumes pointed ; fruit {mall, ventricofe-oval, 
with a fhort acuminate beak, acutely. angular, fomewhat 
diverging ; ftigmas two leaves rather narrow.” A+ native 
of Pennfylvania, preferved in.the herbarium of Thunberg. 
55. C. arenaria, Linn, Sp. Vl; 6. Mart. 8.. Lam. 14. 
Gooden. 10, Smith 11. Wahlen..32. Eng. Bot. 928. 
Schkuhr 8. tab. B. fig. 6. (C. maritima humilis, Mich. 
Gen. 67. tab. 33. fig. 4. Rai Syn. p. 423. n.5.. Pluk. 
Phyt. tab. 34. fig.8. Loef. Pruff. tab. 31.) “ Spikelets 
cluitered, {piked, almoft monoicous ; bra¢tes membranous ; 


lower ones gramineous 5 ftem triangular; leaves flut.’’ Root 
perennial, creeping, jult below the furface in all direétions, 
fcaly, with downy fibres. Stems a foot high, numerous, 
ere(t, except when they are borne down by the fand, naked, 
fharply triangular, roughith in the upper part. Leaves 
fheathing the bafe of the ttem, ereét, acuminate, rough at 
the edges. Spike egy-fhaped, compound, comprefled ; {pike- 
lets alternate, near together, brown, many-flowered ; braétes 
lanceolate, keeled, membranous at the edge, the lower ones 
lengthened out into a leaf; male flowers in the upper part 
of each fpikelet, very numerous in the upper {pikelets; fe- 
males molt numerous in the lower; glumes egy-lanceolate, 
brown, fcarcely membranous, pointed ; fruitegy fhaped,acute, 
ribbed, bordered with a membrane on each fide on the upper 
part, rough at the edge, cloven at the tip ; ftigmas two. Seed 
lenticular or obfcurely triangular. Frequent among the 
fand of the fea-fhore, flowering in June. 56. C. repens, 
Bellardi. App. Flor. Pedem. (C. arenaria, 8. Wahlen. ) 
** Spikelets rather near together; braétes fmall, fealy, 
awnlefs; {tem roundifh, A native of Piedmont. 57. C. 
intermedia, Gooden. rt. Smith 12. Wahlen. 31. Schkubr 
g. tab. B. fig. 7. (C. difticha, Mart. 55. Hudf. Relh. 
Sibthorp. C. arenaria, Leers, tab. 14. fig. 2. C. {picata, 
Pollich. n. 875. Lam. 15. Rai Syn, p. 423. 2. 4. Pluk. 
Phyt. tab. 34. fig. 7, not good. Morif. § 8. tab. 12. 
f. 32. Spikelets cluftered, {piked, fome of the loweft and 
the terminal one female; intermediate ones male; ftem 
triangular, ereé&t.”’ Root perennial, creeping, but ftriking 
deep into the ground. Stems a foot high and more, ereét, 
tiff, naked, acutely triangular, rough at the angles. Leaves 
fheathing the bale of the ftem, fearcely as high, ereét, flat, 
roughifh at the edge and on the keel. Spike oblong, ob- 
tufe, rufty brown, foft, a httle comprefled, not at all two- 
ranked ; fpikelets near together, numerous, imbricated to-= 
wards the top, egg-fhaped, often one or two male flowers at 
the top of the female {ptkelets, and one or two female ones at 
the bafe of the males ; brates egg-lanceolate, membranous, 
keeled, brown, with a white edge ; lower ones ending in a 
briftle-fhaped leaf; glumes egg-fhaped, brown, with a 
pale nerve, membranous and white at the edge. Fruit egg- 
fhaped, acute, bordered with a membrane on each fide, 
rough at the edge, cloven at the tip ; fligmas two, fome- 
times three, A native of marfhy ground. 58. C. uwligi- 
nofa, Linn. Sp. Pl. 7. Mart. 9. Lam. 13. “ Spike 
compound; lower {pikelets-remote, furnifhed with a long 
gramineous braéte ;. ftem round.” Similar in appearance 
to C, arenaria, but the root is not manifeftly creeping. 
Stem a finger’s length, round, glofly, naked. Spite more 
compreffed than in any other {pecies, ruft-colour f{pikelets 
feven or eight ; at the bafe of the fpike there is a leaf of 
the fame length with it, ereét, glofly, linear. Leaves next 
the root alternate, convex beneath, channelled above, glofly 
on both fides, linear, acuminate, fhining, as long as the item, 
Linn.  Turf-moorsin Sweden. A fpecies {carcely known, 
and not retained by Wahlenberg. 59. C. paradoxa, Wah- 
Jen. 24. Willd. A&. Berol. Schkuhr. 23. tab. E. fig. 21. 
‘¢ Spikes male, forming a panicle; lower branches a little 
diftant ; fruit roundifh-oval, flightly convex ; angles rather 
obtufe ; orifice two-toothed; ftigmas two.”? A native of 
wet ground about Berlin. and Hall. 60. C. teretiu/cula, 
Gooden. 16. Smith 15. Linn. Tranf. v. ii. tab. 1g. 
fig. Eng. Bot. 1065. (C. paniculata, 8. Wahlen. C., 
diandra, Schrank.) ‘ Spike twice or thrice compound, 
denfe, rather pointed ; {pikelets cluitered ; fruit fpreading, 
gibbous; item roundifh”’ Rooe fibrous, fomewhat creep- - 
ing, not forming a tuft. Stem a foot or a foot and a 


half high, acutely triangular, but the fides between 
the 
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the angles are convex, which gives it the roundifh ap- 
pearance expreffed in the trivial name. Leaves erect, 
foraewhat rigid, about the length of the ftem, rough at the 
edges and ou the keel. Spike oblong-egg-fhaped ; fpikelets 
egg-fhaped; upper flowers female; braétes egg-fhaped, 
membranous, the loweft with a rough, often very 
fhort foliaceous point; glumes egg fhaped, brown, mem- 
branous at the edges, white, with a very even keel. Fruit 
brown, egg-fhaped, acuminate, very convex on the outfide, 
rather flat on the other, gibbous on both fides at the bafe, 
hifpidly ferrated on both fides near the tip, greenifh cloven at 
the tip; {tigmas two. Seed orbicular, gibbous on the outfide. 
A native of boggy ground. Mr.Crowe of Norwich is the farft 
Englih recent difcoverer of this plant, but it was known to 
Ray, as is evident from the addition to his defcription of the 
next fpecies. Synop. p. 197. 1ft. ed. 422. 3d. 61. Ge} 
paniculata, Linn, Sp. Pl. 17. Mart. 18. Lam. 24. Weylen. 
25. Leers tab. 14. fig. 4. Eng. bot. 1064. Schkuhr 23. 
tab. C. fig. 20. (C. {pica multiplici ferruginea ; Mich. gen. 
68. tab. 33. fig. 7. C. {pica longiore laxa. Rai Syn. 422. 
n. 1. Morif. § 8. tab. 12. fig. 23. Cyperus alpinus longus 
inodorus ; Scheuchz. Prod. 27. tab. 8. fig. 2.) “¢ Spike 
thrice compound, panicle-branched, acute, interrupted ; 
fruit {preading, beaked; ftem acutely triangular.” Root 
perennial, fibrous, forming large and firm tufts in bogs 
which would otherwife be fcarcely paffable. Stem two or 
three fect high, erect; angles very rough; fides flat, with 
many ribs. Leaves acuminate, ereét, rough on the edges 
and keel. Spite thrice compound ; branches alternate, fome- 
what {preading, a little feparate; fpikelets egy-fhaped ; 
lower flowers female, few; bra€tes ege-fhaped, acute, 
brown, rough on the keel, membranous and white at the 
edge, the lowelt ending in a rough briftle-fhaped point. 
Fruit greev, lanceolate-egg-fhaped, convex on one fide, with 
a fharp, cloven beak, rough on both fides near the tip ; ftig- 
mas two. Sveed egg fhaped, convex on the outlide. _ The 
{pike varies in being more or lefs branched. A native of 
wet, fpongy ground, flowering in June. 62. C. rivularis, 
Wahlen. 26. Willden. Scbkuhr 21. tab. C c. fig. 87. * Spike- 
lets male at the cop, five, rather near together, oblong ; 
glumes as long as the fruit, mucronate ; fruit roundifh-ven- 
tricofe, fomewhat beaked, membranous at the edge near 
the tip ; orifice divided, ftigmas two.” A native of Hun- 
gary on the banks of rivers. 63. C. /partea, Wahlen. 55. 
(C. indica, Schkuhr 27. tab. B b. fig. 86.) ** Spikes com- 
pound ; branches aggregate, male, and linear at the top ; 
glumes oval; braétes fheathing, fruit triangular, nearly glo- 
bular, rather obtufe; orifice emarginate ; ftigmas three ; 
leaves narrow, a little incurved at the edges.”” A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 64. C. indica, Linn. Mant. 574. 
Mart. 19. Lam. 26. Wahlen. 56. “‘ Spikes cylindrical, 
panicled, pinnated ; a few of the loweft flowers female.” 
Linn. Stems a foot and a half high, ereét, obfcurely trian- 
gular, fmooth and even. Leaves on the ftem remote, rough 
at the edges, often longer than the flem. Panicle formed 
of many alternate, ftiff, triangular, fpreading racemes ; 
fpikelets alternate, nearly feflile, in two rows, remote, 
fpreading, imbricated on all fides with awl-fhaped {feales, 
with two or three female flowers at the bafe ; bractes fheath- 
ing. Fruit egg-thaped, acute, triangular. Linn. Stigmas 
three, Wahlen. A native of the Ealt Indies. 65. C. 
polyfachya, Wahlen. 57. Swartz. Flor. Ind. Occid. App. 
« Spikes compound, pinnate ; branches crowded, numerous, 
attenuated upwards, figmas three; glumes lanceolate ; 
bractes fheathing ; fruit lanceolate, with an awl-fhaped re- 
curved beak ; item {tiff.”” A native of the higheft moun- 
tains in Jamaica. 66. C. cladoflachya, Wahlen. 58. (C. 
Saccida; Swartz. Append.) “ Spikes compound ; branches 


rather near together, few, weak, with fcattered flowers; 
glumes lanceolate, bra¢tes fheathing ; fruit oblong ; with an 
awl-fhaped beak curved outwards, ftigmas three; ftem flac- 
cid; leaves very narrow.” A native of mountains in Ja- 
maica. 67. C. /cabrella, Wahlen. 59. (C. laxa; Swartz 
Flor. Ind. Occ. App.) ‘ Spikes compound; branches 
cluftered, fomewhat globular-ovate ; braétes ftheathing ; 
fruit oval, acute, a little curved outwards ; itigmas threc ; 
ftem feeble, leaves very narrow.”? A native of mountains 
in Jamaica... 68. C. cruciata, Wahlen. 60. * Spikes doubly 
compound; branches and branchlets divaricated ; brates 
fheathing ; fruit oval, with a fhort beak rather curved out- 
wards ; ltigmas three.’”? A native of the neighbourhood of 
Canton in China. 69. C. ovata, Rudge im Linn. Tranf. 
vol. 7. p. 96. tab. 9. fig. 1. Spikes egg-fhaped, pendu- 
lous; fruit egg-thaped, acute.’ Stem ere€t, triangular ; 
angles acute, rough. Leaves ereét, flender, rough at the 
edges. Spikes four or five, peduncled ; flowers denfely im- 
bricated ; glumes egg-fhaped, acute, brown, as long as the 
fruit ; braétes at the bafe of the peduncles a little embracing 
the ftem. Fruit egg thaped, compreiled, acuminate, cloven 
at the tip; ftigmas three, glandular, rather thick. A na- 
tive of Newfoundland. 70. C. magellanica, Lam. 25. 
Schkuhr tab. N. fig. 51. (C. atrata @. Wahlen.) * Spikes 
oblong, on long peduncles; fruit comprefied, lenticular.’ 
In habit and fize refembling Juncus campeftris. Stem five 
or fix inches high, leafy. aves as long as the ftem, two 
lines broad, fmooth, flat, ftraight. Spiées three or four, 
half an inch long, brown or blackifh, a little compreffed ; 
peduncles almoft capillary, the length of the fpikes; glumes 
brown, acuminate ; bra¢tes fheathing. uit {mooth, com- 
preffed, lenticular, yellowifh, fhorter than the glumes ; ftig- 
mas three ; gathered by Commerfon in the {traits of Magel- 
Jan. 71. C. drunnea, Mart. 20. Lam. 27. Wahlen. 54. 
Thunb. Flor. Japon. p. 38. Schkuhr tab. Xx. fig. 3. 
«¢ Spikes peduncled, linear; male flowers at the top.’ 
Stem a foot high, triangular, {mocth. Leaves linear, acute, 
firiated, keeled, entire, {mooth, ftraight, longer than the 
ftem. Spikes about twelve, half an inch long, pointed, 
ftraight, fmooth, on capillary peduncles; glumes egg- 
fhaped, acute; ftigmas two. A native of Japan. 72. C. 
Jubulata, Wahlen. 69. ‘‘ Spikes narrow, rather long, fome- 
what denfely flowered, male at the top ; peduncles fheathed ; 
two-cleft ; bractes foliaceous, very Jong, remote; glumes 
ending in an awn much longer than the fruit; fruit oval, 
triangular, depreffed, beaked, bicufpidate; ftigmas three ; 
leaves broad.’ A native of the Ifle of Bourbon. 73. C. 
Forfteri, Wahlen. 81. (C. debilis; Forft. C. recurva ; 
Schkuhr roo. tab. N. fiz. 84.) ‘* Spikes on long naked 
peduncles, cylindrical, pendulous, male at the bafe ; bractes 
with rather long fheaths, foliaceous, very long, remote 5 
fruit oblong-ovate, attenuated, with an awi-fhaped recurved 
beak ; male {pikes two; fligmas three. A native of New 
Zealand. 74. C. atrata, Linn. 26.- Mart. 77. 31. Lam. 
12. Wahlen. 114. Gooden. 36. Smith 28. Flor. Dan. 158. 
Schkuhr 41. tab. &. fig. 77. (Cyperoides alpinum fpicis 
atris; Scheuchz. Agr. 481. tab. 11. fig. 1, 2.) ‘ Dian- 
drous ; {pikes egg-fhaped, peduncled, at firft upright, pen- 
dulous in fruit, peduneles fcarcely fheathed ; male flowers at 
the bottom of the terminal {pike ; fruit comprefled.” Root 
perennial, fibrous. Stem a foot high and more, ereét, trian- 
gular, flriated, ‘leafy at the bafe; angles fcarcely rough. 
Leaves fhorter than the ftem, bright green, broad, flat, - 
rough at the edges. Spifes often four, egg-fhaped, denfe, 
many flowered; terminal one with male flowers below, fe- 
male above; the others with female flowers and a mixture 
of diandrous hermaphrodites ; bractes foliaceous, embracing 
the ftem but {carcely fheathing, fpreading ; the loweft often 
longer 
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Jonger than the flem; prduncles triangular, {mooth and 
evens glumes cppefhaped, black, rut mbricated, a hit. 
tle fhorter than the glumes, broad-elliptical, comprefled, 
yellow, without ribs, Imooth, fearcely beaked, emarginate 
at the tip, Seeds triangular, fhort, brown, thigmas three. 
A native of mountains in Wales, Scotland, and other parts 
of Europe. 75. C. nigra, Mart. 6. Allion, pedem. n. 2310, 
‘ Spikes erect, feflile, ternate, terminal, black ; ttem tri 
angular, leafy,’ Similar to the preceding, but differs from 
it in its ercét, feffile fpiikes, Stem from a finger’s length to 
a foot high, flriated, longer than the leaves. Spites three 
or four, egg-fhaped, thick, clultered, the Jowett on a fhort 
peduncle, with a longer braéte; the middie one fometimes 
plainly male at the top; glumes egy-thaped, acute, black 
with a whitiflh edge. Allion. 76, C. bicolor, Mart, 62. 
Allion, pedem. n. 2311, See Hall. helv. un. 1369. Scareely 
more than a finger’s breadth in height. eaves {carcely 
half the length of the flem, grooved m the upper part with 
a prominent nerve, in the lower part fmooth. Spites egg- 
fhaped, the firlt ona very fhort peduncle with a fhort bracte, 
the others feffile without a bracte ; glumes egg-fhaped, ob- 
tufe, black with a whitith nerve. J ruita little fwelling, 
egg-fhaped, obtufe, greenifh. Hall. helv. 1369, is quoted 
by La Marck as a fynonym of atrata} and profeffor Martyn 
fuppofes that both the lalt two are only varieties of that 
{fpecies. 77. C. Buxbanmii, Wahlen. 129. (C. polygama ; 
Schkuhr 7o. tab. X. Gg. fig. 76. Buxbaum; Cent. 4. p. 33. 
tab. 59.) * Spikes pfeudandrogynous, nearly feffile, oblong ; 
braétes partly embracing the ftem, foliaceous, diltant ; 
giumes nearly as long as the fruit, cufpidate ; fruit oval-ob- 
Jong, rather obtufe, triangular, deprefled ; orilice two-tooth- 
ed ; itigmas three. A native of Sweden and Lapland. 78. C. 
bina, Wahlen. 130. Schkuhr 26. tab. G. fig. 33.‘ Spikes 
pfeudandrogynous, two, nearly feffile, oval; bractes partly 
embracing the ftem, fealy, near.together ; glumes elliptical, 
obtufe; fruit inverfely egg-fhaped, triangular, pointed ; 
orifice two-toothed ; flizgmas three.””?, A native of Bohemia? 
we* Male and female flowers on dijlin® pikes ; male {pikes, 
in moft /pecies, one ; in fome, tavo or more. 

79. C. digitata, Linn. 20. Mart. 33, Lam. 38. Gooden. 
r8. Smith 19. Wahlen. 105. Schkuhr 63. tab. H. fig. 38. 
Eng. bot. 615. Leers tab. 16. fig. 4. (Gramen caryophyl- 
latum ; Loef. Pruff. 112. tab..27. Bauh. Prod. 9. n. 23. 
Scheuchz. 448. tab. ro. fig. 14. Mich. gen. 65. tab. 32. 
fig. 9.) ‘ Bra&es membranous, rarely foliaceous, fheath- 
ing; {pikes linear loofe, erect; male {pike fhorter ; leaves 
flat.”? Root perennial, fibrous, black, long and much 
branched. Stems fix or eight inches high, afcending, 
f{preading, roundifh or obfcurely triangular, fmooth and 
even; fheathed at their bafe by cylindrical, dark red, 
leaflefs fcales. Leaves bright green, keeled; their edges 
rough near the bafe with teeth pointing backwards, 
fmooth and even about the middle, and rough with 
teeth pointing forwards towards the tip; keel perfectly 
fmooth ; fheaths red. Spikes about eight-flowered; male 
{pike placed below the upper female one, fo as to appear 
fhorter, but often abfolutely longer; female {pikes two or 
three ; all growing in a finger-like-manner ; bra¢tes half the 
length of the peduncles, fheathing, oblique at the orifice, 
membranous, ending in a fhort dagger-point, which fome- 
times, but rarely, becomes foliaceous ; glumes inverfely egg- 
fhaped, retufe, brownifh red, membranous and filvery at 
their edge, efpecially the male flowers; keel green. Fruit 
triangularly club-fhaped, green, pubefcent, entire at the 
orifice; ftigmas three. Seed acutely triangular. A native 
of moift woods, flowering in May. It appears to have 
ag rg no where in England but in Somerfetfhire and 
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Yorkfhire. 80. C. pedata, Linn,.19. Mart. 24. 
(Hall. helv. 1375. 
multiplici, Bauh. piv. 4. Seheuchz. 450. Anguitsfiimys 
foliis, Morif, hilt. 3, p. 243.0. 12. Cypevoides Mich. gen. 
65. tab. 32. f. 14.) “* Male {pikes {cflile, oblong ; lower 
one axillary ; leaves almolt thread-fhaped.’’ Nearly allied to 
the preceding, but fmaller, with narrower leaves and {pikes 
nearer together, imitating a bird’s foot. La Marck. Root 
erennial, Stem naked, flender, about the length of the 
ficial Leaves four or five inches long, (a foot, Linn.) near 
a line broad, falciculated, acute, ftriated. Spikes one male, 
two female, nearly on a level; one female lower, proceeding, 
according to La Marck, from an oblong, membranous, 
reddith fheath; according to Linnaus, from the axil of a 
leaf as long as the ftem. Frit Mightly pubefcent. A native 
of mountainous woods in Lapland, Switzerland, Dauphiny, 
and Piedmont. Wahlenberg confiders the pedata of 
Schkuhr 62. tab. H. fig. 37. as only a variety of digitata ; 
and aflerts that the-pedata of Linneus is not now known to 
the Swedifh botanifts. 51. C. clandeflina, Gooden. 109. 
Smith 20. Wahlen. 103. Schkuhr 67. tab. K. fig. 43. 
(proftrata, Mart. 69. Allion. pedem. v. 2. 267. humilis, 
Leyfer. Hal. 175. Villars Dauph. 2. 205. Schreb. Spic. 
flor. lipf. n. 1013. Scariofa, Lam. 37. Cyperoides monta- 
num, Scheuch, 407. tab. 10. fig. 1.)  Braétes membra- 
nous, feldom foliaceous, fheathing ; female {pikes remote, 
few-flowered, enclofed in the fheaths; leaves channelled.’’ 
Root perennial, fibrous. Stems in tufts, an inch or two lengy 
rather ereét, obfcurely triangular, fmooth. Leaves three 
times as long as the ftems, erect, deep green, very rough at 
the edges. Male /pike terminal, folitary, ereét, lanceolate, 
many-flowered ; brates fheathing, membranous, obtufe; 
glumes imbricated, lanceolate, brown, membranous and white 
at the edge; females two or three, lower, remote, alternate, 
peduncled, {mall, few-flowered, (two, fometimes one-flow- 
ered, Lam.) each concealed with its braGte. Fruit inverfely 
egg-fhaped, triangular; orifice entire; ftigmasthree. Seed 
triangular. The leaves which overfhadow the items at their 
firft appearance are thofe of the preceding year, which ufu- 


Gram, caryophyllum nemorolur 


‘ally continue green till their predeceffors take their place. A 


native of mountains in Switzerland and Dauphiny. In 
England it has hitherto been found only on expofed funny 
{pots about St. Vincent’s rocks near Briftol. The fingular 
circumftance of the bra€teal fheaths encloling the female 
{pikes as well as their peduncles, induced Dr. Goodenough 
to call the fpecies clandeftina, a trivial name which is to be 
preferred as being difcriminatively expreflive, though it has 
not the claim of priority. 82. C. alba, Mart. 72. Wahlen. 
104. Schkuhr 81. tab. O. fig. 55. Scop. carn. 1148. Allion, 
pedem. 2322. (Hall. helv. 1377. Scheuchz. tab. ro. fig. 4. 
5- Mich. gen. 61. n. 79, 80. C. argentea, Villars Dauph. 
2. 206.) ‘* Spikes peduncled, white, fheaths long, obtufe ; 
filaments and ftyles long, white.”? Stem round, flender, 
with three white leafy fheaths. The. two upper /pikes from 
one ‘heath, the lower fingle. G/umes of the male {pike al- 
moft tranfparent: of the female {pikes keeled, acuminate ; 
anthers terminating in a lucid point; female flowers few. 
Fruit turgid, roundifh, finooth, flriated, growing black ia 
autumn. Sved triangular, fhining, acuminate. Linnzus 
was either unacquainted with this {pecies, or confounded it 
with digitata. Scop. 83. C, Penr/ylvanica, Lam. 36. 
“‘ Spikes variegated with brown and white; male terminal, 
oblong ; female feffile, egg-fhaped, either with or without a 
braéte.”” Stem nine or tendnches high, upright, very flen- 
der, triangular, leafy only at their bafe. Leaves f{carcely 
half the length of the flem, lefs than a line broad, flat, ftn- 
ated. Male /pite terminal, upright, a little acute; glumes 
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oblong, obtufe, fmooth, reddifh brown, membranous 
and white at their edges. Female /pike a little below 
the male, feflile, egg-fhaped, fhort, few-flowered, fome- 
times without, and fometimes with a braéte, fearcely.the 


length of the fpike; glumes fimilar to thofe of the male. 


At the bafe of the male {pike there is fometimes the rudi- 
ment of another female fpike not diftin@tly feparated from it. 
A native of Pennfvlvania and New York. 84. C. /upina, 
Wahlen. 106. Wilden. (C. glomerata, Schkuhr 65. tab. I. 
fig. 41.) * Female fpikes about two, nearly feflile, globu- 
lar ; bra¢tes fomewhat embracing the ftem, fcaly, crowded ; 
fruit nearly globular, beaked; orifice two-lobed; ftigmas 
three ; male {pike flender ; leaves very narrow.”’ 85. C. va- 
ria, Wahlen. ro7. * Female {pikes few-flowered, nearly 
feflile ; male flender ; braétes fomewhat embracing the ftem, 
{caly, rather near together ; glumes acuminate, mucronate, 
rather long ; fruit oval-ventricofe, rather acutely triangular, 
a little hifpid; beak awl-fhaped, fhortifh, bitid; ftigmas 
three ; leaves very narrow.”’? A native of North America. 
86. C. pilulifera, Linu. Sp. Pl. 24. Mart. 28. Lam. 29. 
Gooden. 37. Smith 37. Eng. bot. S885. (C. montana, 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 21. Hudf. 407? C. filiformis, Fl. Dan. tab. 
1048. C. conglobata, Mart. 70. Allion. pedem. n. 2314. 
Hall. helv. n. 1372. Scheuch. tab. 10. fig. 8, 9.? Gramen 
cyperoides, Rai Syn, p. 421. n. 19 and 20. Pluk. Phyt. 
tab. gt. fig. 8.) “ Bra€teal fheaths none; female fpikes 
feflile, crowded, roundifh ; glumes mucronate ; fruit round- 
ifh,- villous.’’? Root perennial, fibrous. Stem often recum- 
bent, incurved, about nine inches high, feeble, naked, 
rough near the top. Leaves deep green, rough at the 
edges and on the keel. Prades briitle-fhaped, fhort, trian- 
gular, fcarcely at all theathing. Afale /pike lanceolate, acute ; 
glumes of a rulty brown colour, lanceolate, acute, with a 
green keel, and amembranous white edge. Female /pikes two 
er three, feilile, clofe together, roundilh, fpreading ; glumes 
egg-fhaped, acute, colourcd hike thofe of the male. Fruit 
fhorter than the glumes, roundifh, obfcurely triangular, 
green, villous on all fides. Seed nearly globular, yeliowith. 
it varies with blunt glumes, lefs confpicuoufly keeled. Dr. 
Smith. This is certainly the C. montana of the Linnean her- 
barium, and Dr. Smith-concludes from the reference to 
Plokenet, that he defcribed it from that author as his origi- 
nal pilulifera, without having a fpecimen before him. Dr. 
Goodenough thinksit certainthathe {pake of oneandthefame 
plant ander two names; in its more fruitful ttate with three 
female fpikes, calling it pélulifera, and in its more ftarved 
appearance when produced on elevated dried plains,where it 
has only two, and fometimes only one, montana. La Marck 
has a montana which he thinks may pofflibly be the monta- 
na of Linneus, excluding the fynonyms. It feems to differ 
from pilulifera in having fhorter leaves, blackifh fpikes, and 
fruit more evidently downy, and quotes us probable fyno- 
vyms, cyperoides anguttifolium montanum, folliculis femi- 
num villofis, Scheuch. gram. 423. and Hall. helv. n. 1373. 
It was fent him from Switzerland by M. Vahl. Wahlen- 
berg, who with refpeét to Swedifh plants muit be good au- 
thority, determines the pilulifera and montana of Linneus 
to be different plants, and gives the following fpecific cha- 
racters. C. pilulifera, 0. 112. Willdenow. Schkuhr 46, 
tab. I. fig. 39. ‘ Spikes nearly feffile, globular; male 
Gender ; braétes partly embracing the item, fomewhat foli- 
aceous, attenuated, near together; glumes mucronate, ra- 
ther long; fruit fomewhat globular, acute, pubefcent ; 
ftigmas three ; item feeble, fincly ferrated. 87. C. montanay 
Linn, Wahlen. 10g. Schkuhr 58. tab. F. fig. 29.. * Spikes 
sather few-flowered, nearly fellile; bractes crowded, fome- 


what fcaly, embracing the ftem; keel cufpidate 3. bractes 


pitch-coloured, mucronate, as long as the fruit ; fruit oval» 
wedge-fhaped, rather acutely triangular, a little rough s 
ftizmas three ;. leaves very narraw.’”’? 88. C. mucronata, 
Mart. 71. Wahl. 40. Allion. pedem. n..2318. Hall. helvy 
1374» Mich. gen, tab. 32. fig. 3. Schkuhr 46. tab. K. fig. 
44- ‘Spikes feffile, near together, very fhort; glumes 
lanceolate, mucronate.’? Stem a foot high, naked at the 
top. Leaves rufh-like. Spikes generally three ; male, lou- 
ger, round; females two, five-flowered ; glumes bay, ovates 
lanceolate, pale about the edge; nerves yellow, fhining ; 
bracteal leaf of the lower fpike with a long flender point, 
much longer than the {pike. Haller. Stigmas two. Wablen. 
89. C. tomentofa, Linn. Mant. 123. Mart. 25. Lam. 32. 
Smith 38. Leers. 200. tab. 15. fig. 7. Wahlen. 108. 
Schkuhr 51. tab. F. fig. 29.  Braéteal fheaths very fhort; 
female fpikes nearly feffile, cylindrical, obtufe; glumes el- 
liptical, acute; fruit downy.” Root perennial, creeping. 
Stem a foot high, ereét, naked, acutely triangular, angles 
near the top rongh. Leaves thorter than the item, ere&, 
flat, bright green, roughvon both fides, aud at the edges. 
Grades toliaceous, a little fpreading, fearcely longer than 
the item. Male /pites lanceolate, rather obtufe; glumes 
lancolate, of a rutly brown colour, with a green keel, the 
upper ones flightly mucronate. Lemale /pikes generally awo, 
not very near together, cylindrical, obtule, various in length, 
on fhort peduncles; glumes elliptic-egg-thaped, fearcely 
mucronate, of a rufty brown colour, with a bright green 
keel. Fruit about the length of the keel, denfely imbricat- 
ed, roundifh, a little compreffed, fearcely triangular, green, 
clothed on all fides with denfe, fhort down, which at fi: {t is 
white, and finally of a gold colour. Seed white, obfcurely 
triangular. Dr. Smith. Stigmas three. Wahlen. Found 
by Mr. Teefdale in meadows near Merfton Merfey, Wiit- 
fhire. Ia Marck’s plant, which does not materially differ, 
was gathered in the neighbourhood of Paris. go. C. /axa- 
tilis, Linn. Sp. Pl. 25. Wahlen. 140. (Cyperoides alpinum 
faxatile, Mich. gen. 63- tab. 32. fig. 4?) * Spikes three, 
egg-fhaped, feffile, alternate; male oblong.”? Zerminal 
Jpike male, of a pale rafty colour. Female /pikes two, black, 
the lower one with a briftle-fhaped leaf, fhorter than the 
{pike; glumes the length of the piftils; germs black, tri- 
angular ; ftyles black, bifid, long. A native of the moun- 
tains of Lapland and Switzerland. La Marck fuppofes 
that it fearcely differs from the preceding. Wablenberg 
gives it the following character, which proves it diltinét, 
** Spikes nearly feffiie, rather denfety flowered, very obtufe ; 
male oval; glumes circinate, white at the edge; braétes 
partly embracing the flem, with largifh auricles, foliaceous, 
very narrow, diflant; glumes nearly as long as the fruit; 
fruit oblong, oval upwards, flat-on both fides, rather acute, 
a little curved outwards; orifice equal; ftigmas two.”? gi. 
C. grecox, Mart. 84. Lam. 31. Jacq. Auit. tab. 446, 
Gooden. 22. Smith 36. Wahlen, g8. Schkuhbr. 59. tab. 
F. fig. 27. (C. faxatilis, Hudf. C. montana, Relh. 353. 
Lightf. 551. Gram. cyper. vernum minimum, Rai Syn. 
421. Ger. em. 22. Morif. § 8. tab. 12. fig. 11.) * Brace 
teal theaths nearly as long as the peduncle; {pikes egg- 
fhaped, near together; glumes a little mucronate; fruit 
rousdifh, pubefcent.”? Roof creeping, and branching out 
into feveral leafy tufts. Stem afcending, from. three to fix 
inches high, naked, obfcurely triangular, fmooth. Leaves 
fhort, rig:d, recurved, a little revolute, roughiih, efpecially 
at the edges. Brades ere, often wanting ;, fheaths-fhort, 
dilated upwards. Male /pike inverfely egg-fhaped, rather 
obtufe ; glumes elliptical, of a rufty colour, bluntifh; an- 
thers fulphur-coloured. Female /pikes. generally two, near 
togeiher,. on. fhort peduncles, egg-thaped, nearly erect ; 
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glumes broad, ega-thaped, rather pointed, of a rufty colour, 
with a green keel. © Ayuitfearcely the length of the glume, 
roundi(fh or fomewhat pear-(haped, pubefcent, green, brown 
at the tip. Stigmas three, Seed white. A native of dry 
expofed paftures and heathe, flowering in Apu. 92. C. 
triflachya, Mart. 39. Wahlen, 101. Schkulir tab. W w, fi. 
169. ‘Thunb, Jaq. 38.“ Spikes three, felfile, linear, male 
jonger.’” Stem four inches high, triangular, capillary, trie 
ated, fmooth, erect, /.cavs only one or two, alternate, 
linear, fmooth, refleted, (hort. Brades fhorter than the 
fpikes. A native of Japan. 93. C. trigona, Mart. 74. 
Allion. pedem, n. 2325. tab, 89. tig. 4. ** Male {pike pe- 
duncled; females feffile, remote, triangular.” Stem a foot 
high or more, triangular, tlriated, fmooth, leaty, Leaves 
dark green, ftriated, linear, fhorter than the ftem. Male 
Spike oblong ; glumes bay, obtufe. Female /pikes three, ax- 
allary; upper one frequently androgynous ; leat of the 
loweft very long. A native of Piedmont. 94. C. foliofa, 
Mart. 75. Allon. ped. n. 2328. Hall. helv. 1384. “ Fee 
male {pikes feffile; lowett deme ; glumes very narrow.”’ 
Stem a foot high, triangular. eaves as long as the ftem, 
about two lines broad, fmooth, with rough edges. Male 
Jpike long, cylindric, flender, pale bay and white, Female 
pikes two, (fometimes four) crowded, each with a long leaf. 
Fruit flender, with long beaks. Hal. A native of Piedmont 
and Switzerland. 95. C. oba/a, Mart. 77. Allion. ped. 
2330. Hall. helv. 1387.‘ d’emale fpikes feffile, ternate ; 
frint egg-thaped, triapgular.’”?  Svems four inches high, 
paked. Leaves faort, not above a line in breadth, rough. 
Male jpike half an inch long, dark bay, obtufe, broadith. 
Female /pikes two or three, diltant, fhorter than the male, 
of the fame colour, few-flowered. There is fometimes an 
androgynous {pike under the male. A native of Piedmont 
and Switzerland. 96. C. globularis, Lion. Sp. Pi. 22. 
Wahlen. rit. “ Maie ipike oblong; female feffile, egg- 
fhaped, with a bratte fhorter than the fpike.”’ Linn, 
« Spikes nearly feffile, egg-fhaped; male flender; bractes 
partly embracing the ftem, fomewhat foliaceous, diltant ; 
glumes fhortith ; fruit oval-ovate, acute, rough; fligmas 
three ; ftem flaccid ; leaves very narrow.” Wahlen. A na- 
tive of Sweden and Lapland; common. 97. C. alpina, 
Wahlen. 113. Swartz. Liijeblad Suec. flor. (C. Vahin, 
Schkuhr 72. tab. Gg, fig. o4. C. montana, Flor. Dan: 
- 403.)~ “ Spikes three, on fhort peduncles, fomewhat glo- 
ular, pfeudandrogynous; braétes partly embracing the 
ftem, fomewhat folaceous, near together; glumes very 
black; fru.t rather pubefcent, pointed.’”? A native of Lap- 
land. Very variable and difficult to be characterized, but 
perfeGly dittin&. 95. C. erwelorum, Lam. 33. Pollich. 
pal. n. 886. Schkuhr Wahlen. 110, (C. approximata, 
Allion. ped. 2313. C. ciliata, Willden. Schkubr 66. tab: 
3. fig. 42. Hall. heiv m. 1371. Scheuch. gram. 421. tab. 
to. fig. 10.) ‘ Maile fpike inverfely egg-fhaped, obtufe ; 
female {pikes feflile, egg-fhaped; fruit pubelcent.’”? Stem 
four inches high, triangular, aimoit naked. Leaves in 
tufts, rather rigid, keeled, about the ljength of the ftem. 
Male fpike terminal, fhort, variegated with brown and white ; 
glumes obtufe, blackifh brown, white and filvery at the 
edge. Female generally folitary, fometimes two, alternate, 
mear together; bra¢te of the lower one terminated by a 
fhort, nearly aw!-thapsd leaf. A native of Switzerland and 
Germany, on dry hilis. Ja Marck doubts whether it may 
not be the globularis of Linnzus ; but Wahienberg’s de- 
{eription of that fpecies given above, proves the conjecture 
to be erroneous. 99. C. Borbenica, Lam. 34. * Female 
{pikes ercét. {effile; upper ones crowded; male thicker, 
terminal; icaves {word-ihaped.. Siem a toot hiyh, leaty, 


enveloped at ite bafe with the fheaths of numerous rome 
leaves, Leaves refembling thofe of ixia crocata, nearly as 
long an the flem, about three lines broad, (riated. Female 


Spikes Unree or four, acute ; lower one diftant from the others, 


i the axil of a narrow leaf; glumes acute, reddith, with a 
green keel. Found by Commerfon in the Ile of Bourbon, 
100, C. Virginiana, (C. ftrila, Lam 35.) * Female 
{pikes two, fefli'e, erect, with male flowers at the top ; male 
terminal, remote; flem naked.’’ Stem about a foot high, 
{lender, comprefled above, triangular below, rough. Leaves 
as long as the flem, near two lines broad, ttriated. Mal Spite 
terminal, aninch long ; glumes obtufe; brown with a white 
edge. ae diftant from the male, feflile, upright, 
linear, preffed clofe, reddifh brown, with fome male flowers 
at the top; lower one with a bracteal leaf as long as the 
fpike. A native of Virginia, Pennfylvania, &c. deferibed by 
Lia’ Marck from a dried fpecimen. 3101. C. nana, Lam. 
49. Scheuch. Gram. 437. tab. 10. fig. 12. * Spikes erect, 
variegated ; male egg-fhaped; lower female peduncled, ax- 
illary.”? Sven an inch and half, or two inches high, with 
three or four fhort, upright, acute, fheathing leaves. Root 
leaves ttriated, lightly keeled, f{mooth, about ae length of the 
{tem. Spikes three or four ; male terminal, upright ; glumes 
oval, {mooth, mucronate, brown, with a green keel, and a 
membranous, whitifh edge; fernales upright, oblong, coloured 
like the male. A native of mountains in Switzerlaad. 102. 
C. alpefris, Mart. 76. Aliion. ped. n. 2329. Hall. helv. n. 
1385. (C. gynobafis, Villars dauph. 2. 206. Wahlen. gy. 
Schkuhr 59. tab. G. fig. 35. ‘¢ Loweft female {pike radical ; 
fruit triangular, elongated.’ Stems from three to nine inches 
high, naked. Leaves in tufts, two lines broad, keeled, acu- 
minate, {mooth except at the tip. Spikes very {mall; male 
four lines long ; glumes egg thaped, obtufe, with a yellow 
keel and white edge 5; upper female {pike {effile, an inch be- 
low the male, few: flowered ;_ braéte fheathing long, awned ; 
lower one with about fix flowers, on a peduncle, three inches 
long or more, There are fometimes, but rarely, three fe- 
male {pikes. A native of Piedmont and Switzerland. 
The alpeitris of Ia Marck agrees in fome refpeéis with the 
preceding, but as he fays nothing of the great diftance of 
the lower female {pike from the others, from which circum- 
fiance Villars took his trivial name, it muft be a different 
plant. He received it from the neighbourhood of St. Mau- 
rice in the Valais, and as he gives no fynonyms, certainly 
{uppofed it a nondeicript. We hall call it for the prefent 
103. C, Lemarckii, “ Female fpikes about three, ere; 
upper ones fefiile; fruit imooth, globular, mucronatc.’’ 
Siem feven or eight inches high, naked, flender, cylindrical, . 
compreifled, ttriated. Leaves in tufts three or four inches 
long, glaucous, ftriated, fmooth. Spikes three, or four of a 
ruflet colour; male terminal, half an inch long 3 icales rather 
obtufe, membranes at the edges; the upper female fpikes 
fhort, nearly feflile, each with a pointed bracie about its own 
length ; loweft larger, peduncied, in the axil of a very Nar- 
row braéteal leaf longer than the {pike ; glumes egg-fhaped, 
rather blunt, fmooth, ruffet, membranous and white at the 
edge. Jruit {mooth, almoit globular, mucronate. 104. 
C. stMifola, Lam. 52. Poiret. Woyage en Barbarie. 
Vol. 2. p. 254. Female {pikes ereét, few-flowered; 
lower ones diflant on long peduncles; upper ones nearly 
{efile ; leaves very narrow.’? Root perennial, creeping, 
blackifh, furrounded at the top with numerous brown fisa- 
ments. Svems leveral, fix or {even inches high, very flender, 
triangular, compreiied, moderately leafy. Leaves very nar- 
row, fiuiiorm {mooth, green, keeled, a litile fuided in at the 
edges, longer than the items. Zale /pisz terminal, about 
haf an inck long, upright, oblong, acuic, of a ruflet colour. 
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Female {pikes upright, lefs than the male, few-flowered, of a 
ruffet-green colour, diltant from each other, upper ong near 
the male with a {caly braéte ; the two others peduncled and 
axillary ; the loweft ina very long, capillary peduncle, which 
fprings almoft from the bottom of the ftem; glumes egg- 
fhaped, fcarcely acute, greenifh and flriated on the back, 
red or ruft-coloured at the edge near the tip. A native of 
Barbary on moitt, elevated ground. ‘This plant is nearly al- 
lied to the alpeftris of Allioni, but differs in the breadth of 
the leaves, and colour of the glumes. 105. C. hordeiformis, 
Wahlen. 72. (C. hordeiltichos; Villars, 2. n. 43. tab. 6.) 
«« Spikes very thick ; peduncles fheathed ; bra¢tes foliaceous, 
very long ; the loweft nearly radical, the others rather near 
together 5 fruit egg-fhaped, acuminate, fomewhat beaked, 
very convex on one fide, a little concave on the other, ferrate- 
ciliated at the edges; orifice bifid; fligmas three qi male 
{pikes two.”? A native of Dauphiny. 106. C. firma, W ablen. 
100. Hott. Schkuhr 6g. tab. O, Y, fig. 54. ‘Spikes ftiff, 
oblong, rather many-flowered ; peduncles naked ; bracies 
fomewhat foliaceous, rather remote; fheaths fhort ; fruit 
oblong, lanceolate, with a flender beak, acutely and finely 
ferrated at the edges; ftigmas three, orifice one-lobed.’ 
A native of the Auitrian alps. 107. C. verna,Wahlen, 102. 
Schkuhr 74. tab. L. fig. 46. “¢ Spikes oval peduncles 
naked; braétes foliaceous, diftant ; fheaths very thort ; 
clumes broad-ovate, obtufe; fruit oval, pointed ; orifice 
obtufely one-lobed ; ftigmas three; ftem acutely angular.’ 
A native of Switzerland. 108. C. ferruginea, Mart. “8, 
Wahlen. 84. Allion. ped. n. 2333. Scop. Carn. 1150. 
Hall. helv. 1390. Scheuch. 10. 6. (C. alpina, Schrank.) 
«Male fpike acuminate ; female two or three, flender, 
peduncled ; glumes rult-coloured ; fruit bifid.” Siem 
half a foot high, pale green. Zale /pike an inch long, 
lumes long, narrow, acuminate, ratt-coloured, with a green 
keel. Female fpikes three or four; the firft with a thort 
braéte, the fecond with a leaflet as long as itfelf, the third 
with a longer leaflet; glumes green with a ruit-coloured 
edge; ftigmas three. A native of Switzerland, Piedmont, 
and, if Scopoli be right in thinking his plant the fame as 
Haller’s, of Carniola, though it is not alpine there as it is 
in the Grifons. 109. C. /empervirens, Villars dauph. 2.214. 
Stems eight or ten inches high, flender, hard. Leaves in tufts, 
long, hard but flexible, continuing through the winter till 
the new ones come up when they are completely bleached. 
Spikes three male blackith, variegated with grey; females 
loofe, peduncled; glumes blackifh-brown with a green keel. 
Fruit triangular, blackifh, {mooth, except near the top. Seed 
triangular, grey, elongated. A-native of Dauphiny. Profeflor 
Martyn gives it as a conjeétural fynonym of the preceding, 
becaufe Villars has referred to Scopoli and Haller with a 
mark of doubt. I10. peice Mart. (9. Sehariie 83. 
Ilion. ped. 2344. Hall. helv. n. 1391. Villars dauph. 2. 
sat. (CO ice Lam? C. fuliginofa; Schkuhr. 76. 
tab. C.c, fig. 47.) ‘ Female fpikes three or four, two- 
rowed; fruit long, pointed.”? Mart. “ Spikes three, nearly 
ere@t, brown and white; glumes membranous at the tip ; 
fruit acuminate, roughifh.”” Lam. Stem half a foot high and 
more, naked. Leaves a line broad or more, {mooth, except 
at the edge. Male /pike near an inch long, often fertile at the 
bottom; glumes fharply lanceolate, fhining bay, with a 
ereen or yellowifh keel. Female Spikes axillary, lower ones 
pendant. Hall. Villars fays it differs little from his fem- 
pervirens. La Marck refers to Haller and Allioni with a 
mark of doubt. He gives the following defcription from a 
dried fpecimen gathered on the mountains of Dauphiny. 
Root perennial, ftrong, with greyifh or brown fibres. Stem 
from {even to ten inches high, flendes, naked. Leaves un- 
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equal in length, the largeft five inches long, and little more 
than a line broad, ftriated, fmooth, hard, firm. Male fpike 
terminal, upright, five or fix lines long ; glumes obtufe, very 
membranous and white at the tip, brown on the back with a 
whitifh line. Female /pikes two, peduncled, efpecially the 
loweft, fhort, brown, variegated, pendant when in fruits 
Fruit egg-thaped, acuminate, compreffed before they arrive 
at maturity, a little rough. 111. C. rigida, Mart. 82. Good- 
en. 38. Linn. Tranf. vol. iii. tab. 22, fig. 10. Smith 39. 
Wahlen. 141. Schkuhr 47. tab. U, fig. 71. (C. n. 1378. 
Hall helv. C. fufea ; 73: Mart. C. faxatalis ; Flor. Dan. tab. 
159. Cypercides germanicum; Mich. gen. 61. tab. 32. 
fig. 4.) “* Digynous; braéteal fheaths none; fpikes egg- 
fhaped; upper ones feffile; leaves fomewhat recurved, 
rigid ; fruit rather compreffed.’”? Root perennial, thick, 
creeping. Stem from three to fix or feven inches high, often 
curved, naked, rigid, acutely triangular; angles rough. 
Leaves rigid, recurved, rather glaucous, rough at the edges 
avdonthe keel. Brades foliaeeous, fhorter than the ftem, 
often recurved, auricled at the bafe. Male /pike thort, egg- 
fhaped, rather obtufe, thick, rarely two ; glumes obtufe, 
with a delicate greenifh keel. Female often three, 
egg-fhaped ; two upper ones feffile, near the male, lower 
rather remote, ereét, on a fhort peduncle ; glumes elliptical, 
obtufe, black, with a white edge and a fine green keel. 
Fruit longer than the glumes, denfely imbricated, elliptical, 
rather compreffed, flattifh on one fide, fmooth, brown out- 
wards, fometimes lengthened at the tip, and recurved ; ori- 
fice always undivided ; ftigmas two, thickifh. On the top 
of Snowden in Wales; Ben Lomond and other mountains 
in the highlands of Scotland, flowering in June andJuly. 112. 
C. brachyftachya. Wahlen. 82. Schrank. Sehkuhr’83. tab. 
P. fig. 58. ‘Spikes on long naked peduncles, very narrow, 
fhort, loofely flowered; braétes fheathing, fomewhat folia- 
ceous, rather remote ; glumes fhort, fomewhat mucronate ; 
fruit lanceolate ; orifice two-toothed; ftigmas three; ftem 
briftle-fhaped; leaves very narrow, convolute.”? A native 
of Switzerland. 113. C. pulla, Gooden. Linn. Tranf. vol. iii. 
tab. 17. Smith 29. Wahlen. 142. (C. fufea; Schkuhr. 
52. tab. Cc. fig. 88. C. globularis var. Vahl.) “ Digy- 
nous ; bracteal fheaths none; {pikes egg-fhaped ; lower one 
peduncled ; fruit elliptical-inflated, fomewhat beaked, emar- 
ginate.”” Root perennial, creeping. Stem nearly ere&t, fix 
or feven inches high, ftriated, triangular; angles rough to- - 
wards thetop. Leaves nearly ereé, flat, rough at the edge. 
Bracte foliaceous, embracing the ftem fcarcely fheathing, 
rough at the edge. Male /pike terminal, ere&, lanceolate, 
many-flowered ; females often two, remote, egg-thaped, 
ere&t ; the lower on a long peduncle, the upper on a fhort 
peduncle, with a very fhort fheath, often none; peduncle 
rough ; glumes all elliptic-lanceolate, obtufe, blackifh brown, 
with a fine white edge and a faint nerve. Fruit {preading, 
longér than the glume, elliptical, fmooth, not ribbed, pale 
at the bafe, blackifh brown at the tip, fhining. Seed trian- 
gular; ftigmas two. A native of mountains in the highlands 
of Scotland, flowering in July. 114. C. pallefcens, Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 29. Mart. 34. Lam. 46. Wahlen. 121. Schkuhr g2. tab. 
K.k, fig. 99.Flor. Dan. 1050. Leers. 203. tab. 15. fig. 4. 
(Gram. cyper. Rai fyn. 419. n. 8. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 34. fig. 
5. Mich. gen. 65. tab. 32. fig. 13.) “ Bracteal fheaths very 
fhort ; {pikes cylindrical, peduncled ; fruit-bearing ones pen- 
dulous ; fruit elliptical, inflated, obtufe.’”’ Root perennial, 
fibrous. Stem a foot high or more, ered, leafy at the bafe, 
triangular; angles rather acute near the top, rough. 
Leaves flat, pale, fomewhat hairy, roughifh at the edges, 
Braé&es foliaceous, ere&t, confiderably longer than the ftem, 
with very fhort fheaths, AZa/e /pike terminal, lanceolate, pte 
enle, 
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denfe, pale ruft-colour; females three, peduncled, firlt ereét, 
afterwards pendulous; peduncles triangular, fmooth, and 
even; glumes egg-fhaped, acuminate, yellowith, with a green 
keel, fruit the length of the glumes, elliptical, inflated, 
very obtule, awnlefs, without ribs, fmooth, pale green, 
Stigmas three. Seed tviangularly-inverfely egg-(haped. A 
native of moift paltures and woods in England, and other 
parts of Europe, flowering in met and June, 115. C. cla 
vata, Wahlen, 64. ‘Thunb, in Herbar, Spikes nearly 
cylindrica), thick ; male club-fhaped ; bractes (heathing che 

eduncle, foliaceous, remote ; glumes nearly as long as the 
Fruity mucronate ; fruit roundilh, oval, gibbous, curved out- 
wards, beaked ; {tigmas three; leaves very broad.” @.C. 
cylindracea, Spikes cylindrical, thickifh.; males feveral ; 
bractes foliaceous, broad, and long.’’ vy. C. triticea (C, cla- 
vata, ‘Thunb, Prod, p. 14.) Spikes oval, very thick, male 
at the top; glumes as Jong as the fruit, a little cufpidate.”” 
A native of the Cape of Good Hope, 116. C. flava, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 18. Mart. 21. Lam. 28. Wahlen. 61. Eng. Bot. 
1294. Flor. Dan. tab. 1047. Leers, tab. 15. fig. 6. (Gra- 
men paluttre echinatum, Rai Syn. p. 421. 0.18. Ger. Em. 
17. G.cyper. Morif. § 8. tab. 12. fig. 19.) Marth hedge. 
hog grafs. ‘* Braéteal fheaths fhort, nearly the length of 
the peduncles ; female {pikes roundith ; fruit beaked, curved 
downwards ; {tem nearly {mooth.”? Root perennial, creep- 
ing. Stem oftena foot high, ere¢t, leafy below, triangular ; 
angles generally f{mooth and even, fometimes a little rough. 
Leaves bright green, erect, rather broad, flat, longer than the 
item, rough on the edges and on the keel, marked with two 
rough lines on their upper fide towards the extremity. 
Braé&es foliaceous, much longer than the ftem; upper 
ones {preading, deflexed, with a very fhort fheath ; the loweft 
with a longer fheath, awl lefs fpreading. Male /pike lan- 
ceolate, erect, denfe, very feldom more than one; female 
about three, roundifh, egg-fhaped, fpreading ; upper ones 
generally near together, mott commonly feflile ; loweft more 
remote, peduncled; peduncle a little fhorter than the 
fheath ; glumes egg-fhaped, tawny, with a green rib. Fruit 
longer than the glumes, fpreading every way, egg-fhaped, 
inflated, {mooth, ribbed, cloven at the tip, triangular ; angles 
not at all rough; iligmas three. Seed {mall, triangularly- 
inverfely egg fhaped, black. Common in boggy meadows, 
flowering in May and June. 117. C.oederi, Oeder, Roth, 
Hoffmann. Ehrh. Willd. Schkuhr 35. tab.f. (C. flava, 
f flavefcens, Wahlen. CC. extenfa, Relh. Flor. Cant.) 
« Bractes rather diftant ; fruit oblong-inverfely egg-fhaped, 
a little inflated, with a fhort aw]-fhaped beak, not recurved ; 
orifice two-toothed ; ftem obtulcly angular; leaves narrow, 
the lower ones the longelt, incurved at the edges.”? Wahlen, 
Common near Yarmouth, Mr. Dawfon Turner obferves 
(fee Botanifts Guide, vol. ii. p.75.), that he can find no fa- 
tistactory marks of diltinGtion between this and the preceding 
{pecies, and yet it is fo con{tant in its appearance, in all fitu- 
ations, whether wet or dry, that though Schkuhr is in- 
clined to confider it only as a variety of flava, he cannot but 
believe it diftin€ét. He adds, that Mr. Brunton pointed out 


to Dr. Smith the fame leading diftinétion as was noticed by . 


Dr. Roth, the fruit expanding in all directions, and not at all 
recurved. Mr. Turner fufpects that it has been miftaken by 
many Britifh botanifts for the much more rare C. extenfa. 
118. C. extenfa, Mart. 80. Gooden. 25. Linn. Tranf. vol. ii. 
tab. 21. fig.7. Smith 33. Wahlen. 65. Eng. Bot. 833. 
Sch. tab. X x. fig. 72. (Cyperoides echinatum majus, Dill. in 
Rai Syn. 421.) ‘* Bracteal theaths and peduncles very fhort ; 
braétes very long; female {pikes roundifh; fruit egg-fhaped ; 
ftem fmooth.” Root perennial, fibrous. Stem near a foot 
high, erect, or afcending, fometimes curved, obfcurely trie 


hp perfeétly fmooth. Leaves narrow, recurved, chan- 
nelled, rough at the edges towards the pot. Bradtes toha- 
ceous, very long, curved; theaths dilated, very thort. Male 


pike generally folitary, lanceolate, bluntith, fometimes with a 
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few female flowers in the lower part. Semale two or three, 
near together, almolt feflile, erect, egg-thaped, rarely cylin 
drical, tinally roundith ; glumes all broad egg-fhaped, three. 
nerved. J'ruit longer than the glumes, ercét, but a little 
{preading, egg-fhaped, ribbed, {mooth at the edges, and every 
where detkitute of pubefcence; ft igmas three. Seed triangular, 
gibbous. A rare native of the {ea-coalt, flowe ring in June. 
119. C, fulva, Mart. 81. Gooden. 26. Linn. Tranf. vol. ii. 
tab. 20, fig. 6. Smith 32, Wahlen.62. Eng. Bot. 1295. 
Sch. 86. fig. 67.“ Braéteal theaths long, but fhorter than 
the peduncle; female {pikes eyg-thaped; fruit beaked, 
ftraight; ttem rough.’? Root perennial, creeping. Stem 
near a foot hich, ereét, flender, triangular; angles at leat 
near the top acute, and very rough. Leaves upright, nar- 
row, fhorter than the ftem, rough at the edges and on the 
keel, but not on the upper fide. Brades foliaceous, upright, 
fhorter than the ftem; fheathis long, brownifh at the tip. 
Mate fpike linear, erect, denfe, many-flowered ; glumes egg- 
fhaped, obtufe, membranous, and white at the edge, with an 
obfcure nerve of the fame colour. Female two, rarely three, 
egis-fhaped, erect, rather remote, peduncled; peduncles about 
half as long again as the fheaths ; glumes egg-fhaped, brown, 
fomewhat membranous at the edge, never awned, with a pale 
obfcure nerve. Fruit longer than the glumes, brownifh- 
green, poiiting upwards (not recurved), beaked, f{mooth, ex- 
cept at the edges of the beak, cloven at the top; ftigmas 
three. Seed yellowifh-brown, twice as large as that of C. 
flava. It is aiftinguifhed from the next fpecies by its rough 
ftem, glumes without awns, and longer-beaked, rough-edged 
fruit. A native of marfhy ground, flowering in June and 
July. 120. C. diflans, Linn. Sp. Pl. 33. Mart. 39. Lam. 
47- Wablen. 63. Flor. Dan. rogg. Eng. Bot. 1234. Sch. 
87. tab. T. and Yy. fig.68. (Hall. Helv. n.1382. Rai 
Syn. 420. n.16.) * Sheaths elongated, nearly as long as 
the peduncles ; {pikes oblong, very remote; glumes pointed; 
ftem {mooth.”? Root perennial, fibrous. Svem from 12 to 
18 inches high, nearly upright, weak, bluntly triangular, 
or rather flattened on one fide only, {mooth, except fome- 
times near the top. Leaves fhort, rather broad, flat, rough 
at the edges. Bradies fimilar to the leaves, remote; fheaths 
moderately long, almoit entirely concealing the peduncles. 
Male fpike lanceolate, obtufe ; glumes inverfely egg-fhaped, 
obtufe, fharply keeled, very flightly pointed. Lemale /pikes 
two or three, feldom four, upright, oblong, egg-fhaped, pe- 
duncled ; lower peduncles half as long again as the fheath, 
upper ones about its length; glumes broad, of a rufty hue, 
tipped with a fhort point ; keel three ribbed. Frui# longer 
than the glumes, egg-fhaped, brown, fmooth, with many uni- 
form ribs, and a fhort cloven beak ; itigmas three. Sved tri- 
angular, brown, appearing granulated, under a high magni- 
fier. A native of marfhes, chiefly near the fea, flowering in 
June. 121. C. dinervis, Smith. Linn. Tranf. vol. v. p. 268. 
Smith. Flor. Brit. 35. Eng. Bot. 1235. Wahlen. 97. (C. 
diftans, Lightf. 561.) ‘* Sheaths elongated, fhorter than 
the peduncles; {pikes cylindrical, remote, often compound ; 
glumes pointed ; fruit with two principal ribs.” Larger 
than the preceding, for which it has been miftaken by many 
botanifts. Stem a foot and a half, fometimes three feet high, 
ere&t, firm, bluntly triangular, {mooth, except towards the 
top. Leaves upright, broadifh, acuminate, rather glaucous, 
rough at the edges, and onthe keel. Braéfes refembling 
the leaves, clongated, upright, remote, with rather long 
fheaths, Male /pike attenuated both ways, often an inch a 
hal 
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half Jong ; glumes denfely imbricated, elliptical, obtufe, with 
a fhort point, blackifh; keel tharp, green. Female [pikes 
three or four, rarely five, cylindrical, ereét ; lower ones very 
remote, on longer peduncles, and often compound or braach- 
ed at the bafe; all of them fometimes with male flowers at 
the top; glumes egg-fhaped, black, pointed; keel green, 
{mooth, except at the point. /*ruit longer than the glumes, 
egg-fhaped, fcarcely beaked, fmooth, fhining, purplifh with- 
in and at the tip, pale without, with two principal green ribs, 
befides feveral fmall ones running longitudinally at fome 
diftance from the margin ; ftigmas three. Common in many 
parts of England and Scotland, but not generally underftood, 
flowering in June. 122. C. fecalina, Wahlen. 66. Willd, 
Schkuhr, tab. S. fig.65. Spikes broad lanceolate ; pe- 
duncles fheathed ; braétes long, foliaceous, lower ones very 
remote; fheaths fhort ; fruit oblong, with a long acuminate 
beak, convex on one fide, a little concave on the other, 
prefled clofe, ferrate-ciliated at the edges; orifice bifid ; 
ftigmas three.”? A native of Auftria. 123. C. heterofperma, 
Wahlen.67. Spikes fomewhat thread-fhaped, ftraight ; 
flowers fcattered ; peduncles fheathed; bractes foliaceous, 
long, remote ; fruit oval-ventricofe, elongated at the bale, 
attenuated at the top, curved outwards; orifice quite entire ; 
ftigmas three.”” A native of North America. 124. C. juncea, 
Mart.gt: Scop. Carn, n.1163. Mich. Gen. 55. n. 19. 
« Spikes very remote 5 male longer than the females, which 
are nearly feffile; fruit cloven, trianguler, {mooth ; feed tri- 
angular.”? Stem a foot high. Leaves {carcely two lines 
broad. Upper female {pike fometimes with male flowers at 
the tip ; lower with a leaf longer than the fpike. 125. C, 
panicea, Linn. Sp. Pl. 30. Mart.35. Lam. 57. Wahlen. 06. 
Schkuhr 92. tab. LI. fig. 1co. Eng. Bot. r}05. ‘ Sheaths 
elongated, aout half the length of the peduncles ; female 
{pikes rather loofe, diftant ; fruic inflated ; ttem fmooth.” 
Root perennial, creeping. Stem from re to 15 inches high, 
ere&t, obtufely triangular, fmooth. Leaves glaucous, fhort, 
rather eret, rough at the edges and top of the keel. 
Braédes foliaceous, acute, fhorter than the ftem; fheaths 
long, furrowed, pale, or yellowith. Male /pikes one or 
two, lanceolate, acute, denfe; glumes ruity brown, ob- 
tufe, various in breadth, with a green keel. Female 
fpikes generally two, fometimes with male flowers at the 
top, remote, erect, on flender peduncles twice as long as the 
fheaths ; glumes loofely imbricated, egg-fhaped, rufty 
brown, acute, awnlefs, membranous at the edge, with a 
green keel ; ftigmas three. Fruit ega-thaped, longer than 
the glumcs, inflated, bluntith, entire, fmooth, obfcurely 
ribbed, of a light greenifh, or yellowifh hue. Seed thort, 
triangular, brown, frequently infefted with the difeafe 
called fmut, which turns it into footy duit. Dr. Smith. 
A native of moift ground, flowering in May and June. 
126. C. recurva, Mart. 70. Hudicn p. 413. 2. Ed. Flor. 
Dan. 105. Eng. bot. 1506. (C. glauca; Scop. Carn. v. 2. 
223. Poliich v. 2. 594. C. hmofa @; Leers 201. tab. 15. 
fig. 3. C. flacea; Wahlen. 115. Schreb. Schkuhr 98. tab. 
O. P. ag. 57. a,b. Gram. cyp. foliis caryophyllis, fpicis 
pendulis; Rai Syn. p. 418. n. 5. Morif. §. 8. tab. r2. fig. 
14.) “ Sheaths fhort; female fpikes cylindrical, pendu- 
lous; fruit elliptical, triangular, roughifh ; root creeping.”” 
Root perennial, fheathed with brown feales. Whole herb 
glaucous. Stem from eight to eighteen inches high, ered, 
convexly triangular, rough upwards. Leaves fhorter tnan 
the {tem, ere€t, broadifh, flat, rough-edged. Lrades fo- 
haceous, ereét, nearly as long as the ftem; fheaths fhort, 
with a {mall appendage on each fide. Male /pikes various, 
moftly folitary, fometimes two perfeély diftinét and both 
peduncled, when folitary often compound, with one or two 


fpikelets, feffile at its bafe; glumes inverfly exg-thaped, 
blunt, brown wito a pale keel. Female /pites two or threes 
fometimes with male flowers at the top, the upper one 
fometimes nearly feffile, the next on a longifh peduncle, 
the lowelt often on a very long one fpringing from the 
very bottom of the ftem, all at firft ere&t, afterwards pen- 
dulous, cylindrical, very denfe ; glumes egg-fhaped, fome- 
what pointed, blackifh, with a white edge and yellowith 
nerve; fligmas three, ruit imbricated, elliptical, bluntly 
triangular, fwelling, entire, more or lefs downy or rough, 
of a rufty green, foon becoming black. Seed fhort, trian- 
gular. Common on moift ground, flowering in May and 
June. 127. C. uffulata, Wahlen. g2. (C. atrofufca: 
Schkuhr go. tab.. Y, fig. 82.) Spikes ovals peduncles 
naked, curved backwards ; bra¢tes loofely theathing, fearce- 
ly foliaceous, diitant ; fruit oval, acuminate, flattifh on both 
fides, acutely angular, beaked, black ; orifice two-toothed; 
ftigmas three; male fpike oblong, recurved. A native of 
mountains in Sweden, and Jceland, 128. C. latifolia, 
Wahlem 94. Schkubr 73. tab. M. fig. 49. “ Spikes very 
narrow, rather loofely flowered ; peduncles partly naked ; 
bractes fearcely foliaceous, remote ; fheaths very long ; fruit 
elongate-egg-fhaped, triangular, curved outwards at the 
tip, quite entire; ftigmas three, leaves very broad. A 
native of Virginia, in the herbarium of Thunberg. 12g. 
C. pilofa, Wahlen. 95. Schkuhr 78. tab. M. fig. qo. 
** Spikes linear, loofely flowered ; peduncles naked ; braétes 
fheathing, foliaceous, remote 5 fruit fomewhat oval, acute; 


orifice tranfparent, two-lobed; fligmas three; leaves cili- 


ated.”” A native of Moravia. 130. C. limofa. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 27. Mart. 32. Lam. 43.? Smith 27, Gooden. 34 
Wahlen. 122. Schkuhr tab. Tt. fie. 107. Flora dan tab. 
646. (Cyperoides {pica pendula, t viore, fquamis e fpadiceo 
vel fuico rutilante viridibus ; Scheuchz. Agr. 443. tab. 13. 
fig. 13.) ‘ Sheaths very fhort, fearcely any ; female {pikes 
egg-fhaped, pendulous ; fruit elliptical, compreffed ; root 
creeping.” Dr. Smith. Root perennial, throwing out 
fuckers; fibres cloathed with a thick down. Whole herb 
rather glaucous. Stems afcending, fcarcely a foot hich 

triangular, ftriated, rough, leafy at the bale. Leaves linear, 
narrow, flat, fhorter than the ftem, rough at the edges, 
fheathed at the bafe with brown feales. Braes ere@, re- 
fembling the leaves but {maller; fheaths brown, flightly 
emarginated, membranous and white at the edge. Male 
Jpike terminal, erect, lanceolate, reddith brown ; glumes 
egghaped, acute.” Female one or two, peduncled, droop- 
ing, tinally pendulous, egg-fhaped, many-flowered, dente 
handfome; glumes broadly: elliptical, fomewhac pointed, 
green at the back, deep go!d-coloured at the edge ; pedirn- 
cles very long, triangular, fmooth. Frat imbricated 7 
httle longer than the glume, elliptical, comprefled, bbed 

{mooth, entire, fcarcely beaked ; ftigmas three. Seed eliip- 
tical, triangular, a little comprefi-d, brown. A native of 
turfy bogs in England, and other parts of Europe. 131. 
C. laxa, Wahlen. 93. Spikes oblong-elliptical, rather 
denlely flowered, pendulous; peduncles naked; braétes 
foliaceous, rather narrow, remote; fheaths rether long ; 
glumes obtufe, as long as the fruit; fruit oblong-elliptical, 
rather obtufe, triangular, deprefled ; angles obtufe ; orifice 
very entire ; ftigmas three; ftem flaccki. A native of the 
turfy borders of lakes in Lapland. Female {pikes fimilar 
to thofe of the preceding fpecies. 132. C. ca/pitofa, Linn. 
Sp. Plan. 34. Mart. 38. Smith 42. Wahlen. 139. Eng. 
bot. 1507. Schkuhr 48. tab. Bb. fig. 85. c.d. (Gram 

caryophyleum ; Dill. in Rai Syn p. 418. n. G:F n* Digy- 
nous; bractes auricted, not theathing ; {pikes fefiile, evlin- 
drical, obtufe ; fruit permanent.” Roos creeping, but thort, 


forming 
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forming denfe, entangled tufts, Stems from nine to twelve 
inches high, erect, acutely triangular, roughifh upwards, 
Leaves erct, almoll as tall as the {tem, narrow, acute, of 
a bright not glaucous green, rough at the edges and keel, 
Braétes like the leaves, but much fmaller, without ys 
fheath, accompanied at the bafe by a pair of round blac 
auricles, which ave largeft in the fmaller braétes, AZa/e 
Spike almott always folitary, lanceolate, erect ; glumes brown, 
obtufe, narrowith, with a green nerve. Lemale /pikes two 
or three; crowded, fellile, ere&t, cylindrical, fhortifh, ob- 
tule; glumes elliptical, obtufe, clofe, black, with a green 
nerve, J*ruit elliptical, broad, comprefled, ribbed, green, 
fmooth, permanent after it is ripe; fLigmas two. Seed 
comprefled, Dr. Smith, A native of moift ground in 
Sweden and England, 133. C. frida, Mart. 83. Gooden, 
40. Linn. Tranf. V. 2. tab. 21. fig. 9. Smith 43. Wahlen, 
138. Schkuhr 49. tab. V. fig. 73. (C. cefpitofa; Hudf, 
p. 412. Lightf. 561. 8. C. acuta, and Leers 204. tab. 16, 
fig. I. Hall. helv. n. 1400. on the authority of Davall. C, 
elata; Mart. 86. Allion, pedem. n. 2344. Gram, cyper, 
Rai Syn, p. 418. n. 4. Loef, Pruff, 116, tab. 30.) « Di- 
gynous; bractes Bightly auricled, not fheathing ; {pikes 
nearly feflile, cylindrical, elongated, acute; fruit deci- 
duous.”? Root perennial, creeping. Whole herb rather 
glaucous, double the fize of the preceding. Stem about 
two feet high, erect, fharply triangular; rough upwards. 
Leaves erect, ftraight, fhorter than the ftem, rough on 
the edges and keel; root-leaves embracing the flem, with 
fheaths {plit into threads after the manner of open network, 
Braées fimilar to the leaves, feffile, ere@, ftraight, accom- 
panied at the bafe by two oblong auricles which foon dif- 
appear; fheath none, Spides on fhort peduncles, ereét, an 
inch and half or two inches long, linear-lanceolate, rather 
near together, very denfé, many-flowered.; all the glumes 
elliptic-lanceelate, obtufe, prefled clofe, biack, with a green 
nerve; male fpikes often two; females generally three, 
often with male flowers at the top; ftigmas two. Fruit 
imbricated, egg-fhaped, acute, compreffed, ribbed, green, 
fmooth, deciduous as foon as ripe. Seed fimilar to that of 
the preceding (pecies. A native of marthy places in various 
arts of Europe. 134. C. japonicay Mart. go. Lam. 51. 
hunb. flor. japon. 33. ‘* Spikes monocicous, peduncled, 
ereét ; female ones peduncled, egg-fhaped; male terminal, 
linear.”? Root fibrous, Stem about feven inches high, leafy, 
triangular, ere&t, weak, fmooth. Leaves alternate, fheath- 
‘ing, fmooth, erect; lower ones fhorter than the ftem ; 
upper ones over-topping it. Male foe terminal, linear, 
Jonger than the others. Female pikes two or three, erect, 
egg-ihaped, furnished with braQes. A native of the land 
of Niphon, flowering in June. La Marck jaftly obferves, 
that from this defcription the fpikes are improperly faid to 
be monoicous. 135. C. plantaginea, Lam. 49. ‘* Male 
Spike hort, dark purple; female fpikes remote, erect, 
flender ; flem fheathed, leaves ribbed.’? Root-leaves in thick 
tufts, oblong-lanceolate, flat, about an ‘nch broad, ribbed 
like thofe of plantane, purple at their bafe. Svems flender, 
ftraizht, jointed, higher than the leaves, and furnifhed in all 
their length with numerous alternate, naked, pointed, pur- 
le theaths, of which only the lower terminate in fhort 
ies, Male /pike more than half an inch long, terminal, 
oblong-egg-thaped, ftraight, nearly black or dark purple ; 
glumes fmooth, oblong-egg-fhaped. Female fpikes four or 
five, flraight, very flender, diftant from each other, on fhort 
eduncles which are partly concealed by the fheath ; glumes 
Botely imbricated, fmooth, membranous, acuminate, pur- 
plifh at the tip. Suppofed to be a native of South Ame- 
vica; cultivated in the open air at Paris, where it flowers 


early in the fpring. 136. C. fooileeés Lam. 50. “ Female 
{pikes filiform, axillary, eret; flowers diftant ; leaves flat.’”” 
Stems in a tuft, from feven to nine inches high, leafy. 
Leaves alternate, ftraight, flat, like thofe of juncus pilofus, « 
fmooth, two or three lines broad; root-leaves fhorter than 
the others. Male fpike terminal, ftraight, pale or yellowifh, 
fearcely an inch long ; glumes lanceolate-egg-fhaped, mem- 
branous. F¥male /pikes three, an inch long, alternate, 
axillary, ftraight, filiform, peduncled ; glumes alternate, 
diftant, mucronate, membranous, whitifh, A native of 
New York, Pennfylyania, and Virginia. 137. C. prafina, 
Wablen. 118. * Spikes on rather fhort peduncles, lie 
near, clongared at the bafe, loofe; braétes partly embra- 
cing the ftem, foliaceous, rather diflant; glumes oval- 
elliptical, mucronate; fruit oblong, depreffed, pointed ; 
orifice two-toothed ; fligmas three ; flem acutely angular.” 
A native of North America. 138. C. /eonura, Wahlen, 120. 
“Spikes peduncled, flender, and tapering, zig-zag, nodding ; 
bractes partly embracing the ftem, foliaceous, diftant, very 
long ; glumes with a long diverging awn, fruit fomewhat 
globular, pointed ; orifice quite entire ; ftigmas three.” A 
native of Pennfylvania. 139. C. Chinenfis, Wahlen. 85, 
Mart. 93. Lam. 54. Retz. Obf. Fafe. iii. p. 42. “ Spikes 
erect ; male terminal; female four, peduncled; fruit acu- 
minate.”? Stem feven or eight inches high, triangular, 
fmooth. Leaves longer than the ftem, rough at the edges. 
Female {pikes refembling thofe of the next fpecies, but are 
upright, remote, folitary, more flender, and are each furs 
nifhed with a flender braéte fearcely the length of the fpike. 
A native of China. 140. C. pfeudo-cyperus, Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 32. Mart. 37. Lam. 53. Wahlen. 117. Smith 26, 
Eng. Bot. tab .242. _Schkuhr 25. tab. Mm.’ fig. 102. 
(Gram. Cyper. p. 419. n. 12. Morif. §8. tab. 12. fig. 5.) 
*¢ Bractes {carcely fheathing ; fpikes cylindrical, pendulous, 
many-fowered ; fruit {preading, furrowed, beaked, cloven.”” 
Root perennial, fibrous. Svem a foot high or more, ereét, 
leafy, fharply triangular; rough at the angles. Leaves 
pale greens fheat ing, fough above, and at the edges, 
Braées \efs than the leaves, and fcarcely fheathing. - Pedun- 
eles very long, triangular, flender, rough, fometimes two 
from a bracte. Spikes cylindrical, many-flowered, denfe ; 
male erect, red; female about four, ‘on peduncles zbout 
their own length, greenihh, at firft ere&t, but foon pendulous ; 
glumes egg-fhaped, with long, very rough awns. J uit 
{preading, lanceolate, triangular, ribbed, fmooth, beaked, 
cloven; ftigmas three. Seed elliptical, triangular, white. 
Not very uncommon in wet thady places, flowering in Ji:ne. 
141. C. crinita, Lam. 55. ‘* Spikes long, briftly, rather 
pendulous ; glumes britly, feveral times longer than the 
fruit.”? Stem about two feet high, triangular, leafy. Leaves 
ftriated, long, three or four lines broad ; upper item ones 
longer thanthe ftem. Spikes about five ; male an inch and an 
half long, terminal, linear, with fometimes a few female 
flowers at the bafe; glumes narrow, Jinear-awl-fhaped, 
yellowifh or reddifh ; females near three inches long, alter- 
nate, axillary, peduncled, drooping ; glumes very narrow, 
linear-briftle-fhaped, ciliated, fpreading, much longer than 
the fruit. Fruit roundifh-egg-fhaped, fmooth, angular, 
flightly mucronate. A native of Virginia. 142. C. AZi- 
cheli, Wahlen. 89. Holt. Schkuhr 84. tab. P. and V v. 
fifi. 59. (C. ampullacea, Wulfen.)  * Spikes thickith, 
fhort ; peduncles fheathed ; bra&es fomewhat: foliaceous, 
rather remote; glumes acuminate, as long asthe fruit; fruit 
broad, inverfely egg-fhaped, with a rather long bicufpidate 
beak; ftigma three.”? A native of Moravia. 143. C. xans 
thophyfa, Wahlen. 73. ‘** Spikes fix-flowered, very thick ;- 
peduncles fomewhat fheathed ; bra¢tes foliaceous, very re=- 
mote 5, 
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mote; fru't oblong-conical, inflated, beaked, diverging ; 
orifice bifid; fligmas three. A native of North America. 
144. C. folliculata, Linn. 31. Mart. 36. Wahlen. 74. 
Schkuhr 73. tab. N. fig. 52. Linn. Tranf. vol. vii. tab. 9. 
fig. 4. (Gram. Cyp. Pluk. Mant. 96. tab. 419. fig. 1.) 
«Spikes terminal, peduncled, male and female; fruit awl- 
fhaped, the length of the fpike.”? Stem two feet high, 
triangular. Leaves narrow, Male fpike terminal, oblong, 
peduncled, accompanied in the fame axil by a female {pike, 
confifting of feven or eight conic-awl-fhaped, {preading, feed- 
veffels each as long as the fpike itfelf, big with the feed, 
Linn. The figure in the Linnean Tranfaétions, taken from 
a {pecimen in the poffeffion of Mr. Rudge, and correfpond- 
ing with one in the herbarium of fir Jofeph Banks, has two 
female {pikes, as has alfo Plukenet’s figure, quoted by Lin- 
nzus. [ound by Kalm in Canada. 145. C. intume/cens, 
Rudge in Linn. Tranf. vol, vii. p. 97. tab.g. fig.3. (C. 
folliculata, Lam. 48? C. lurida, Wahlen.) ‘ Female {pikes 
few- flowered ; fruit inflated, egg-fhaped, with a long pointed 
beak.”? Svem ereét, triangular ; angles rather obtufe, {mooth, 
but rough above the lower braéte. Leaves longer than the 
ftem, broad, dark green, rough at the edges and on the 
keel. Male /pikes terminal, linear, on a long peduncle. 
Female {pikes with loofely imbricated flowers on very fhort 
peduncles; glumes oblong-egg-fhaped, acute, half the length 
of thefruit. J ruit oblong-egg-fhaped, much inflated, erect, 
ftriated, with a long acute beak, cloven at the orifice ; 
ftigmas three. Seeds egg-fhaped, triangular, fmooth, acu- 
minate, yellow. A native of Carolina. 146. C. pendula, 
Mart. 87. Hudf. p. 411. Gooden. 20. Smith 21. Curtis 
Flor. Lond. tab. 63. Schkuhr 85. tab. Q. fig. 60. (C. 
agaftachys, Linn. jun, Supp. 4:14. Ehrt. Phyt. n. 19. 
Wahlen, 76. C. maxima, Lam. 56. Scop. Carn. i. 
n.1166. Allion. Flor. Ped, n. 2341. Hall. Helv. n. 1396. 
Gram Cyper. Rai Syn. p. 420. n. 13. Morif. § 8. tab. 12. 
fig. 4. Barel. Icon. tab. 45.) ‘ Sheaths elongated, nearly 
the length of the peduncle; {pikes eylindrical, very long, 
nodding ; fruit crowded, egg-fhaped, acute.’ Root peren- 
nial, fibrous. Svem from three to fix feet high, erect, firm, 
leafy, {mooth, triangular ; angles roughifh towards the top. 
Leaves broad, deep green, rigid, hard, rough at the edges 
and on the keel, rather glaucous underneath. BraGes folia- 
ceous; lower ones very long, hanging down in a curve, 
fheathing ; fheaths nearly the length of the peduncles. 
Spikes from five to feven, peduncled, curvilineally pendulous, 
cylindrical, many-flowered, very denfe ; the higheft male, 
fometimes with female flowers at the top; the reft com- 
monly female; glumes lanceolate, acuminate, brown, with 
a green keel. Fruit egg-fhaped, triangular, rather inflated, 
{mooth, beaked, at length ematginate ; ftigmas three. Seed 
triangular, brown. A native of woods and moift hedges in 
many parts of Europe, flowering in May and June. 147. 
C. frrigofa, Mart. 88. Hudf. p. 411. Gooden. 21. Smith 
Eng. Bot. 994. Schkuhr jo. tab. N. fig. 53. (C. 
leptoftachys, Mart. 92. Linn. Sup. 414. Ehrt. Phyt. 
n. 48. Wahlen. 6S. Gram. Cyper. Rai Syn. p. 419. n. 11.) 
«¢ Sheaths elongated, nearly equal to the peduncle; fpikes 
filiform, loofe, a little drooping ; fruit lanceolate, triangular, 
ribbed.”? Root perennial, fibrous. Stem two feet high, 
ere€t, flender, leafy, triangular, fmooth. Leaves light 
green, broadifh, thin, rough on the edges and keel. Bradées 
like the leaves, fhorter than the ftem; fheath nearly as long 
as the peduncle, crowned by a tubular membrane. Spikes 
fix or eight, peduncled ; the higheft male, the reft female ; 


22. 


glumes lanceolate, greemfh. uit lanceolate, triangular, - 


acute, ribbed, fmooth, green; ftigmas three. 


Seed ellipti- 
cal, triangular. 


A native of woods and hedges in feveral 


parts of England, but not common, flowering in April and 
May. 148. C. /ylvatica, Mart. 89. Hudf. p. gra. 
Gooden. 31. Smith23. Tlor. Dan. 404. Eng. Bot. 995. 
Schkuhr 94. tab. LJ. fig. ror. (C. veficaria, 8. Sp. Pi. 
C. drymeia, Linn. jun. Sup. p. 414. Ehrt. Phyt. n. 58. 
Wahlen. 79. C. patula, Lam. 45. Pollich. v. ti. 597. C. 
capillaris, Leers 202. tab. 15. fig. 2. Hall. Helv. n. 13953 
Gram. Cyper. RaiSyn. p. 419. vn. 10. Morif. § 8. tab. 12,” 
fig.9.) ‘* Sheaths half the length of the peduncle; {pikes 
flender, a little loofe, drooping; fruit egg-fhaped, triangular, 
beaked.”? Root perennial, fibrous. Stem two or three feet 
high, ere&t, leafy, fmooth, convexly triangular. Leaves 
bright green, rough above, very rough on the edges and 
keel. Braées like the leaves, with longer fheaths. Spikes 
fix or eight, foon drooping, flender, rather loofe ; one, rarely 
two, male; all with flender peduncles more than half the 
length of the fheath; glumes egg-fhaped, acuminate, mem- 
branous, white, with a rough green keel. wit egg-fhaped, 
triangular, with a long beak, fmooth, emarginate at the 
tip; {tigmas three. Seed triangular, brown. It is diftin- 
guifhed from the preceding by the ftructure of its fruit, 
which has three prominent angles, but no intermediate ribs, 
and ends in a long cloven beak. Linnzus made it only a 
variety, and has celebrated its utility to the Laplanders, 
who ufe it carded and dreffed as a wadding to proteét thém 
from cold. Common in woods and thickets, flowering in 
May or June. 149. C. depauperata, Mart. 85. Gooden. 30. 
Wahlen. 86. Smith 24. Eng. Bot. rog8. (C. ventricofa, 
Curt. Flor. Lond. tab. 68. C. triflora, Wiild. Phytog. 
tab. 1. fig. 2. Cyperoides, Morif. tab. 32. fig. 5. C. 
veficarium humile, locuftis rarioribus, Tourn. Inft. 130. con- 
firmed by his herbarium.) ‘ Sheaths much fhorter than 
the peduncles; female {pikes diflant, ereét, few-flowered ; 
fruit inflated, beaked.’? Root perennial, fibrous. Stem 
a foot and half high, erect, leafy, obfcurely trian- 
gular, ftriated, fmooth. Leaves with long fheaths, 
pale green, rough on the edges and keel. Braées 
like the leaves, but with fhorter fheaths which clofely 
unfold the flender peduncles of the female {pikes, fometimes 
for a third part of their length, and fometimes for more 
than half. AZale /pike terminal, erect, many-flowered, li- 
near, clofely imbricated; glumes elliptical, ruft-coloured, 
with a white membranous edge and a green keel, Female 
Jpikes from three to five, remote, loole, ere&t; peduncles 
triangular, rough; flowers from two to four or five, erect ; 
glumes inverfely egg-fhaped, pointed, with a green keel. 
fruit egg-shaped, triangular, ribbed, fmooth, rather long- 
beaked, with a membranous nearly entire erifice, finally 
becoming inflated ; fligmas three. Seed inverfely egg-fhaped, 
triangular. A native of woods but rare, flowering in May 
and June. 150. C. grifea, Wahlen. 129. Spikes on 
naked peduncles, with fix loofely-fet flowers; bractes 
fheathing, long, foliaceous, very remote ; glumes cufpidate ; 
fruit oblong-oval, triangular, rather acute; orifice quite 
entire ; ftigmas three. Native country unknown ; preferved 
in the herbarium of Swartz. 151. C. valefiaca, Wahlen. 
87. Suter Flor. hely. 2. n. 57. Schkuhr tab. Bb b. fig, 
117. ‘ Spikes two-flowered at the bafe, male at the top ; 
peduncles Jong, naked, flaccid; bractes fheathing, long, 
foliaceous, remote ; the loweft radical ; fruit broad, inverfely 
egg-fhaped, roundifh, ending in a point; ftigmas three; 
male fpike flaccid; leaves narrow.” A native of Swit- 
zerland. 152. C. capillaris, Linn. Sp. Pl. 28. Mart. 33. 
Lam. 44. Smith 25. Wahlen. 91. Schkuhr 82. tab. O. fig. 
56. Flor. Dan. 168. Scop. Carn. tab. 59. (Cyperoides al- 
pinum ; Seguier. Veron. vol. 3. tab. 3. fig. 1.) ** Sheaths 
half the length of the peduncles 3 female {pikes egg-fhaped, 
2 rather 
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wather loofe, drooping ¢ fruit acuminate.”’ Root perennial, 
fibrous, . Stem ereét, from three to five inches high, round. 
ith, fender, ftviated, {mooth. Rost-leaves fometimes not 
half the length of the flem, narrow, acute, flattifh, rough 
on the edges towards the tip. pb al be erect, linear, of a 
filvery-brown colour, with about ten flowers. 
two or three, nodding or pendulous, egp-fhaped, thort, 
with fewer flowers; all the glumes epy-fhaped, brown, 
membranous and white at the tip. In an early {lage of the 
inflorefcence, all the {pikes feem to proceed almott in an um- 
bellate form from the fheath of a common braéteal leaf which 
involves half the length of the peduncles; buat as the frudti- 
fication advances, the {lem elongates and each appears with 
‘its proper, but fhorter, braGteal leaf and fheath. In this 
ftate it is figured in Flora Danica. J'ruit egg-fhaped, trian- 
‘gular, acuminate, a little inflated ; {tigmas three. Seed el- 
liptical, acutely triangular. A native of mountains in 
Scotland and other parts of Europe, flowering in July and 
Augult. 153. C. caflanea, Wahlen. go. “ Spikes thick- 
ith, fhort, rather denfely flowered ; peduncles long, naked, 
curved backwards; brattes loofely fheathing, foliaceous, 
diltant ; glumes fhort ; fruit oblong, attenuated, fomewhat 
diverging ; orifice one-lobed ; ftigmas three; leaves hairy.”’ 
A native of North America, preferved in the herbarium of 
Turner. 154. C. flexilis, Rudge. Linn. Tran. vol. 7. p. 
98. Tab. to. fig, 1. ‘* Female {pikes oblong-egg-fhaped, 
pendulous; fruit egg-fhaped, beaks acuminate.” Stem fee- 
ble, triangular, fmooth. Leaves fhorter than the ftem, 
erect, thin, hairy at the edges and on the keel. Male /pike 
near an inch long, terminal, erect, flender. Female /pikes 
three or four, on long peduncles, oblong-egg-fhaped, finally 
pendulous, two ncar the fummit of the ftem ; the others re- 
mote with longer bra¢teal leaves ; glumes fhorter than the 
fruit, egg-fhaped, acute, hairy at the edge. /'ruit oblong- 
egg-fhaped, beaked, cloven; ftigmas three, glandular. Seeds 
egg-fhaped, triangular, {mooth. A native of Newfound- 
land. 155. C. tenuis, Rudge in Linn. Tranf. vol. 7. p. 
97. tab. 9. fig. 2.) “ Female fpikes filiform, loofe, pendu- 
lous ; fruit oblong, with a long-pointed beak.’? Stem flen- 
der, feeble, triangular, angles not rough. eaves longer 
_ than the ftem, pale green, hifpid at the edges. Male /pike 
terminal, ere&t, linear. Female /pikes zig zag, about four, 
three near the top of the ftem, the other remote ; peduncles 
capillary ; glumes oblong, {mooth, acute, half the length of 
the fruit. Fruit oblong, with a long, flender, cloven beak ; 
fligmas three. 156. C. acuta, Linn. Sp. Pl. 25. Mart. 41. 
Gooden. 43. Smith 44. Wahlen. 136. Schkuhr 50. tab. 
Ff. fig. 92. b. (C. gracilis, Curt. Flor. Lond. tab. 6°. 
Mart. 96. C. vernaaz; Lam? Gram. cyperoides majus an- 
gaftifolium; Rai Syn. p. 417. n. 2.) ‘ Digynous; {pikes 
filiform ; drooping in flower, ere@ in fruit; truit elliptical, 
obtufe, entire at the orifice.” Root perennial, creeping 
far. Stem varying in length with the moifure of the fitua- 
tion, fometimes two feet high and more, drooping at the 
fummit when in flower, afterwards becoming ereét, acutely 
triangular; angles rough. Leaves bright green, erect, 
curved near the tip, rough on the edges and keel. Spikes 
nearly feffile, filiform, flender, elongated, denfe, many- 
flowered ; glumes oblong, acute, awnlefs, black with a 
white nerve; male fpikes two or three; female three or 
four, often with female flowers at the top, the lower ones 
at length becoming peduncled; ftigmas two, white. Fruit 
imbricated, elliptical, obtufe, compreffed, ribbed, green, 
{mooth, deciduous. Seed {mall, inverfely egg-fhaped, dou. 
ble-keeled, not triangular. Common on the banks of ditches 
and rivers, flowering in May. 157. C. paladofa, Gooden, 
42. Smith 45. Eng. bet. $07. Wahlen. rzy. Schkubr 
Vor. VI. 
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ror, tab, O a, fig. 103. (C., acuta, Curt. Lon. tab 63. 
Hudf, y. Liphtt. 2. verna y. Lam ? Gram. cyperoides ininus 
angultifolium, Dill, in Rai Syn. p. 418.) * Spikes eylin 
drical, rather obtufe, ereét; the female with awn-pointed 
glumes; the male with blunt ones; frait elliptical, emar- 
” Root perennial, creeping far. Whole herb glan- 
Stem a foot and half or two feet high, ereét, acutely 
und irregularly triangular; angles very rough. Lawes ra- 
ther broad, ereét, rough on the margin and keel. Arafes 
foliaceous, not fheathing, rarely auricled, fometimes longer 
than the leaves. Spikes cylindrical, bluntith, ere& ; male 
about three; glumes oblong, blunt, brown, fhining, with 
a green keel; female about three, on thort peduncles, often 
with male flowers at the top; glumes lanceolate, acute, 
often with a rough awn, brown, with a preen keel; flig- 
mas three. /'ruit imbricated, elliptic-lanceolate, rather 
acute, ribbed, finally emarginate. Seed triangular. Com- 
mon on the banks of rivers and ditches, flowering: in May. 
158. C. riparia, Curt. Flor. Lond. tab) 60. Gooden. 41. 
Smith 46. Wahlen. 126. Eng. bot. tab. 579. Schkuhr 102: 
tab. Q q. fig. 105. (C. acuta, Hudf. Lightf. C. rufa, 
Lam. 58. Cyperoides aquaticun maximum; Mich. gen. 
57-n. 10. rf, tab. 32. fig. 67. Gram. cyper. cum panicu- 
hs nigris; Rai Syn. 417. n. 1. Morif. tab. £2. fig. 1.) 
«© Spikes erect; males triangular; females cylindrical ; 
glumes of both acuminate ; fruit beaked, forked at the 
tip.” Root perennial, widely creeping, thick. Stem three 
feet high, erect, firm, acutely triangular ; angles very rough, 
cutting like a fine faw. Leaves broad, ereét, decp green 
above, a little glaucous underneath, rough on the cdges 
and keel. Braétes foliaceous, longer than the ftem, a little 
fheathing ; fheaths often with rounded, pale auricles, Male 
Jpikes from three to five, erect, triangular, acute, dark 
brown; glumes lanceolate, acuminate or awed, brown; 
with a kecl of the fame colour. Female /pikes three or four, 
ere€t, more or lefs peduncled, cylindrical, often with male 
flowers at the top; glumes egg-fhaped, leffening fuddenly 
into a rough awn, brown with a palifh keel; ftigmas three. 
Fruit imbricated, rather f{preading, egg-fhaped, inflated, 
with many ribs and a fhort cloven beak. Seed triangular, 
{mall, white. Common on the banks of rivers, flowering 
in April and May. ‘The laft three fpecies which appear to 
have been confounded by Linnzus and moft other botanifs, 
were firft clearly diitinguifhed, and their fpecific differences 
fettled by My. Curtis. 159. C. geminata, Wahlen. 116. 
Schkuhr 53. tab. W. p. fig. 75. Spikes in pairs, on 
long peduncles, cylindrical, pendulous; males feveral ; 
brates embracing the ftem, foliaceous, long, diftant ; fruit 
ovate-globular, pointed ; ftigmas three.’? A native of New 
Zealand? Forfter. 160. C. Micheliana, Smiths Linn, 
Tranf. vol. 5. p. 270. Flor. brit. 47. (Cyperoides, Mich, 
gen. 62. tab. 32. fig. 12.) ‘* Spikes erect, cylindrical ; 
female ones peduncled; ail the glumes obtufe, awnlefs; 
fruit inverfely ‘egg-fhaped, very obtufe.’? Stem ereé, 
afoot or a foot and half high, triangular, ftriated, 
fearcely rough. eaves ere€t, acuminate, rough at the 
edges, with a fmoothifh keel. Braces foliaceous, ere€t,: 
longer than the ftem, fearcely fheathing, auricled at the 
bafe; auricles large, rounded, connate, brown, pale at the 
tip. Spikes cylindrical, rather obtufe, ere&; males three or 
four, nearly feflile, ender; glumes very dbtnfe, awnlefs, 
glaucous-green, with a thin, membranous, white edge; fe ° 
males two, on long peduncles, rather thick, the upper one? 
with male flowers at the top, the lower one fometimes com- 
pound at the bafe; glumes elliptical, very obtufe, awnlefsy 
brown, with a white membranous edge, and a yellowifh 
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glumes, inverfely egg-fhaped, triangular, dilated, almof 
riblefs, f{mooth, greenifh, very blunt at the top, undivided, 
Seed triangu ar, fhort, brown, with pale angles, refembling 
that of C. recurva, to which it is nearly allied, but differs 
in its numerous male fpikes, and im its fruit, which is very 
{mooth, fhorter than the glumes, comprefled, and not at all 
gibbous. Found by profeflor James Beattie jun. near Aber- 
deen; before that time it had been obferved only by Mi- 
cheli, whofe figure had long been a {tumbling block to 
botanifts. It has been found fince in Yorkfhire near 
Beverley and Ripon. 161. C. /evigata, Smith. Linn, 
Tranf. vol. v. p. 272. Flor. brit. 48, Eng. bot. 1387, 
Wahlen. 80. (C. patula, Link. Schkuhr 97. tab. Bbb, 
fig. 116. C. exthiopica, Schkuhr 91. tab. Z. fig. 83.) 
“* Spikes cylindrical; female one peduncled ; fheaths very 
long; glumes pointed; fruit triangular, witha cloven beak.” 
Root perennial, fibrous. Stem ere&t, from two to four feet 
high, triangular, perfeétly {mooth, leafy below. Leaves 
erect, broadifh, bright green, fmooth, with long fheaths. 
Braiétes foliaceous, ere&t, higher than the ftem, acuminate, 
the upper ones rough at the edges, lower ones only at the 
tip; fheaths of the lower ones very long, but fhorter than 
the peduncles; of the upper ones fometimes very fhort. 
Spikes cylindrical, elongated, acute, flender, ereét; males 
often two, glumes lanceolate, acute, often pointed; females 
two or three, on long, capillary, very f{mooth peduncles ; 
glumes lanceolate, pointed, ruit-coloured, green on the 
back, rough at the point; ftigmas three. Fruit longer 
than the glumes, lanceolate, triangular, a little {preading, 
ribbed, not inflated, green, fmooth; leflening into a com- 
preffed, deeply cloven beak. Sved filling the tunic, triangular, 
{hort, brown, pedicelled. Firft found in Great Britain by 
Mr. Mackay, near Glafgow. It has fince been gathered in 
various parts of England and Wales. Schkuhr had it from 
the Ifle of Bourbon, and therefore named it, but asDr. Smith 
obferves, not happily, ethiopica. 162. C. trifida, Wahlen. 
123. Cavanilles Icon. vol. v. tab. 465. ‘ Spikes nearly feffile, 
fomewhat lanceolate, very thick; males feveral; bractes 
partly embracing the ftem, foliaceous, broad and long, ra- 
ther diftant; glumes rather long, truncate, retufe, with a 
long ciliated awn; fruit oblong-egg-fhaped, two-toothed ; 
ftigmas three.”? A native of Falkland Iflands. 163. C. ve- 
ficaria, Mart. 42. Lam. @. Linn. Sp. Pl. 36. Smith 49. 
Wahlen. 124. Flor. Dan. 647. Eng. bot. 779. Schkuhr 
103. tab. Sf. fig. 106. (C. inflata, Hudf. Lightf. Gram. 
cyper. Dill. in Rai Syn. n. 14. Morif. tab. 12. fig. 6. 
¢ Female {pikes cylindrical, fhortifh, nearly feffile; fheaths 
none; fruit inflated, beaked, cloven.”? Root perennial, 
creeping. Stem erect, two feet highh triangular, with very 
tharp and rough angles. Leaves ere&t, bright green, nar- 
row, dcuMinate, rough at the edges. Braéfes foliaceous, 
higher than the ftem, feffile, without fheaths. Male /pikes 
from one to three, filiform, flender, acute; glumes linear- 
lanceolate, rather acute. Female /pikes three or four, nearly 
feffile, rather fpreading, cylindrical, about an inch long, 
obtufe; glumes lanceolate, or linear-lanceolate, acute, 
brown, with a green keel; ftigmas three. Fruit thickly 
ranged in feveral rows, f{preading, longer than the glumes, 
egg-fhaped, acuminate, ribbed, inflated, very {mooth, yel- 
lowifh, and fhining when ripe, cloven at the tip. Seed {mall, 
triangular, fhort, feflile, crowned with the long permanent 
ftyle, deprived of its ftigmas. A native of marfhy ground, 
chiefly in mountainous countries, flowering in May. @: C. 
plumbea, Wahlen. ‘Spikes thick; braétes foliaceous, 
very long, a little remote; {cales ovate-oblong, ending in a 
point longer than the fruit; fruit oval-ovate, acuminate ; 


orifice forked.” AV native of Caucafus, in the herbarium of 


Swartz, 164. C. ampullacea, Mart. 97. Gooden, 48. 
Smith 50. Wahlen. 125. Schkuhr 104. tab. Tt. fig. 107. 
(C. veficaria, Lam. 59. « Hudf, Lightf. C. roftrata, Dr. 
Stokes in Withering Ed. 2, Sibthorp. Abbot. Gram. cyp. 
Rai Syn. p. 419. n. g. Morif. tab. 12. fig. 8.) “ Female 
fpikes cylindrical, elongated, nearly feffile; theaths none; 
fruit inflated, with a linear, cloven beak.’? Root perennial, 
creeping. Stem ere€t, fometimes two feet high, triangular; 
angles {mooth below, rough above the loweft fpike. aay 
ere€t, narrow, glaucous, acute, rough at the edges and on 
the keel near the tip. Brades foliaceous, ere&t, narrow, 
the loweft often overtopping the ften ; fheaths none. Male 
Jpikes two or three, rather remote, filiform, acute ; glumes 
elliptic-lanceolate, blunt, brown, membranous at the edge, ~ 
with a yellow keel. Lemale /pikes two, rarely three, more 
than twice as long as thofe of veficaria, and much moré 
flender, blunt, lower ones on fhort peduncles ; glumes more 
acute than thofe of the male; ftigmas three. uit imbri- 
cated, fpreading, longer than the glumes, almoft globular, 
inflated, ribbed, fmooth, yellowifh, with a linear cloven 
beak. Seed {mall, elliptical, triangular, feffile, tipped with 
the long ftyle. Common in Scotland and the northern 
counties, more rare in the fouth, flowering in May. 165, 
C. rotundata, Wahlen. 78. (C. globularis, Vahl. Schkuhr 
71. tab. Gg. fig. 93.) “ Spikes on fhort peduncles, oval ; 
brates fomewhat foliaceous, diftant; fheaths very fhort ; 
glumes nearly as long as the fruit, obtufe; fruit fome- 
what globular, fhining, acuminate, fomewhat two-lipped ; 
ftigmas three; ftem round; leaves convolute.” A na- 
tive of fub-Alpine mountains in Lapland. 166. C. pu- 
mila, Mart. 44. Lam. 43. (Wahlen. 71. Thunb. Flor. 
Jap. 39. Schkuhrtab. Y y. fig. 112.) ‘* Male fpikes two 
terminal, feffile; female two, peduncled, oblong, ereQ.*® 
Stem very fhort, fearcely any. Leaves linear, attenuated, 
convolute, fmooth. Male /pikes linear; the lower one half 
the length of the other. Female /pikes{mooth. Fruit {mooth, 
inflated, egg-fhaped, beaked; itigmas three. Scarcely to 
be diftinguifhed from C. veficaria, except by its almoft total 
want of a ftem, the {pikes appearing to rife dire@tly from 
the furface of the ground. 7 native of Japan. 167. C. 
hirta, Linn. Sp. Pl. 37. Mart. 43. Lam. 61. Wahlen. 
70. Smith 51. Eng. bot. 685. Schkuhr 105. tab. U u. 
fig. 108. (Gram. cyper. Rai Syn. p. 418. n. 7, Morif. tab. 
12. fig. 10.) ‘ Hairy; fpikes fhort, cylindrical, remote, 
fheaths nearly as long as the peduncle; glumes awned ; fruit 
hairy.” Root perennial, creeping far, with downy fibres, 
Stem about two feet high, acutely triangular; angles rough. 
Leaves {carcely fo tall as the ftem, erect, flat, acuminate, 
moft hairy underneath, rough at the edges; fheaths long, 
generally very hairy upwards, but in watery places they 
fometimes become {mooth. rades like the leaves, as long 
as the flem; fheaths hairy, inclofing nearly the whole pe- 
duncle. fale /pikes two, rather remote, unequal in fize, 
lanceolate; glumes egg-fhaped, pointed, brown, hairy on 
the outfide, with a yellow keel. Female /pikes three, re- 
mote, peduncled, ere, cylindrical, fhort, rather loofe ; 
glumes {mooth, egg-fhaped, with long awns, a broad mem- 
branous white edge and green keel. Fruit loofely imbri- 
cated, egg-fhaped, acute, ribbed, hairy on both fides, - 
fomewhat beaked, deeply cloven; ftigmas three. Seed in- 
verfely egg-fhaped, triangular, tipped with the permanent 
le. Common in marfhy ground; flowering in May and 
June. 168. C. fafciculata; Wahlen. 128. Link Flor. Luf. 
Schkuhr 99: tab. Z z. fig. 114. “Spikes nearly feffile, 
linear ; males feveral ; bractes partly embracing the item, 
foliaceous, long; glumes elliptical, long; fruit oval, 
beaked, ciliated at the edges; orifice fomewhat divided ; 
2 ftigmas 
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fiigmas three,’ A native of Portugal. 169. C, filiform, 
inn, Sp. Pl. 23. Mart. 27. Smmth. 52. Wahlen. 77 
Schkuhr 6g. tab. K. fig. 45. (C. tomentofa, Liyhtf, Hud. 
fon, C., hirta, Flor. dan, tab. 379. exclulive of the feparate 
{pike, which is C, hirta.) Ghikes egg-fhaped ; fheaths 
nearly as long as the peduncles; glames pointed ; fruit 
downy; leaves channelled, fmooth.”  Avof perennial, 
creeping. Whole herb {mooth. Stem two feet high, erect, 
flender, round, fmooth, rufh-like, except towards the top, 
where it often has three rough angles. Leaves upright, 
{lraight, narrow, channelled, without any fharp keel, pointed, 
esaih at the edge. Braces like the leaves, overtopping the 
ftem; fheaths fhort, but nearly as long as the peduncles, 
furmounted by {mall auricles. AZale /pikes two, rarely 
one, rather remote, unequal in fize, lanceolate; glumes 
elliptic-oblong, rather acute, blackifh, with a yellow 
nerve. Female pikes two, rarely one, rather remote, egg- 
fhaped, erect; glumes like thofe of the male, but often 
Nightly awned, f{mooth. Fruit imbricated, egg-fhaped, 
ribbed, blackifh, clothed with fhort, tawny down, ending in 
a fhort cloven beak ; fligmas three. Seed elliptical, triangular, 
terminated by the fhort ftyle. Dr. Smith, to whom we are 
almoft entirely indebted for the f{pecific characters and de- 
{criptions of all the Britifh fpecies. A native of England 
and Scotland, but rather rare, flowering in June. 170. C. 
gigantea, Rudge in Linn. Tranf. vol. vii. p. gg.  ‘* Male 
{pikes round, ereét ; females larger, turgid, fruit inflated, glo- 
bular, beaked, acuminate, {preading.’”’ Stemerect, ftriated, tri- 
angular, f{mooth. Leaves broad, dark green much longer than 
the ftem, hifpidat the edges and on the keel, ribbed ; {paces be- 
tween the ribs knotty. AZale /pikes three ; two upper ones near 
together; lower one more diltant ; glumes denfely imbricated. 
Female /pikes three, far exceeding in fize thofe of every other 
{pecies ; the upper one a little incurved, {effile ; the others al- 
ternate, peduncled, pendulous ; flowers loofely imbricated, 
divaricated; glumes oblong-egg-fhaped, awned, keeled, 
white and tender at the edge, half as long as the fruit. 
Fruit globular, much inflated, ftriated, loofely imbricated, 
divaricated, beaked with a long-awn; orifice with two 
teeth; fligmas thr.e; feed triangular, fmooth. A native 
of Carolina. 171. C. paleacea, Wahlen. 131.  Schreb. 
in Muhlem. A&t. Americ. ? ‘Spikes cylindrical; males fe- 
veral; peduncles long, reclined ; braétes partly embracing 
the flem, foliaeeous, diftant; glumes terminated by a long 
ferrated point ; fruit roundifh, pointed ; orifice emarginate ; 
ftigmas two ; ftem lax.”? A native of North America. 172. 
C. maritima, Wahlen. 132. Flor. dan. 704. Schkuhr tab. 
W. fig. 74. ‘Spikes on long peduncles, pendulous, cylin- 
drical; males feveral; braétes partly embracing the item, 
foliaceous, diftant ; glumes with long points; fruit nearly 
orbicular, pointed ; orifice emarginate ; itigmas two; leaves 
broadifh.” A native of the fea coatt in Norway. 173. C. 
sufpidata, Wahlen. 133. ‘* Spikes on fhortifh peduncles, 
oblong-cylindrical ; braces partly embracing the ftem, foli- 
aceous, fomewhat diftant, remote from the male {pike ; 
glumes with rather long points; fruit fomewhat orbicular, 
pointed ; orifice emarginate; fligmas two; leaves foft, a 
little incurved at the edges.”? A native of muddy fhores in 
Norway. 174. C. salina, Wahlen 134. ‘Spikes on 
fhortifh peduncles, oblong-cylindrical ; brates partly em- 
bracing the ftem, fuliaceous, rather remote ; fruit fomewhat 
isa, rather large, pointed ; orifice emarginate; fig- 
mas two; leaves foft, incurved at the edges; fheaths very 
long, nearly equal.’’ A native of the fea-coaft of Norway. 
375. C. aquatilis, Wahlen, 135. ‘* Spikes on fhort pes 
duncles, fomewhat linear, thickened and club-fhaped above ; 
brates partly embracing the ftem, foliaceous, long, rather 
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temote 3 fruit fomewhat lenticular, rather fmall, pointed ; 
orifice quite entire; fligmas two; flem firm, obtufely angu 
lar; leaves (iff, incurved at the edges; the loweft theath 
rather fhorter,’? A native of the banks of rivers in Lapland 
i. nardifolia, Spikes nearly feffile, fhort; male linear ; 
bractes foliaceous, diltant; glumes rounded, rather thick, 
nearly aslong as the fruit; fruit epgy-fhaped, flattith on 


both fides, rather acute; orifice ginny ; leaves 
very narrow, foinewhat convolute.” native of alpine 
marfhes in Lapland. 176. C. hi/pida, Wahlen. 137. 


Schkuhr 51. tab. 8. fig. 64. * Spikes nearly feflile, cylin- 
drical, very denfely flowered ; males feveral ; braétes partly 
embracing the (tem, foliaceous, long, rather remote ; glumes 
as long as the fruit, mucronate ; fruit inverfely egg-thaped, 
hifpid at the edges, with a fomewhat two-toothed tip ; 
ftizmas two; leaves broad.” A native of Barbary. 

Carex lithofperma; Linn, Syft. nat. See Screwia 
FLAGELLUM. 

Carex, in Geography, an ifland fituate in the Perfian gulf, 

CAREY, Henry, in Biography, a poet and mufician, 
who, perhaps, among philofophers, men of fcience, and ar- 
tilts of the firft clafs, may be deemed fomewhat too facetious 
to be allowed a record here. But as he had the power of 
exciting mirth without profligacy, indecorum, or licentiouf- 
nefs, which nane of his buffoon predeceffors, fuch as Cor- 
nyfhe, Coryat, Tom Brown, Tom d’Urfy, George Alex. 
ander Stevens, &c. could do; we think that, at leaft as 
long as many of his works are ftill in ufe, he fhould not be 
plunged into the gulf of oblivion. For though he was not 
a deep mufician, or a great poet, he had genius and abilities 
in both thefe arts fufficient to intereft and amufe the public 
by his produétions, if not in a fublime manner, yet in a way 
not difgraceful to himfelf, or his admirers. This being pre- 
mifed as an apology for the hero of this article, and for his 
biographers, we fhall proceed to detail the principal events of 
his profeffional life. 

Of his birth and parentage we know nothing ; and of his 
education are only certain that he was not a regular bred 
mulician. It has been faid, indeed, that he had his firit 
leflons from a German of the name of Witchinfon Lennert ; 
that Rofcingrave had been kind to him ; and that he was, in 
{ome fort, a difciple of Gemminiani. But the refult of all 
thefe inftru€tions did not, as his friend Lampe, a man of 
truth, ufed to fay, enable him to make a bafe to his owr 
ballads. 

Poor Carey has been under-rated by his biographers, in 
ranking him as a man of humour, a writer of ballads, and an 
inventor of melodies, below Tom D’Urfy. Carey’s humour 
may fometimes be /ow, but it was never grofs or immoral ; 
and d’Urfy’s was nothing elfe. For in the fix volumes of 
“ Pills to purge Melancholy,” there is fcarcely an innocent 
fong to be found. 

The firft we hear of Carey was, that he produced two 
farces in the year 1715, one of which, the Contrivances, is 
faid in the Biographia Dramatica, to be a very entertaining 
piece, which had good fuccefs in its day.”’ 

In 1730, it appears, that when Ais Rafier, afterwards 
the celebrated Mrs. Clive, firlt appeared on the ftage of 
Drury-Lane as a finger, it was at the benefit of Harry 
Carey, who feems to have been her finging-mafter. "The 
manner in which this benefit was announced in the Dai/y 
Poft, December 34, is fo fingular that we hall tranferibe the 
paragraph for the amufement of our readers. After nam- 
ing the play, which was Greenzetch Par, and the additional 
entertainments of finging ; particularly a dialogue of Purcell 
by Mr. Carey and Mifs Rafter, and a cantata of Mr. Carey's 
by Mils Rafter, there is an apology from Carey, for * the trs- 
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gedy of half an a&t’’ not being performed ; but a promife is 
made of indemnification by the entertainments between the 
atis. The editor of the paper then adds; ‘ but at our 
friend Harry Carey’s benefit to-night, the powers of mufic, 
poetry, and painting, affemble in his behalf, he being an ad- 
mirer of the three filter arts; the body of muficians meet in 
the Haymarket, whence they march in great order, pre- 
ceded by a magnificent moving organ, in form of a pageant, 
accompanied by all the kinds of mufical inftroments 
ever in ufe from Tubal Cain to this day} a great mul- 
titude of bookfellers, authors, and printers, form themfelves 
into a body at T’emple-bar, whence they march with great 
decency to Covent-garden, preceded by a little army of 
printers’ devils, with their proper inftruments : here the two 
bodies of mufic and poetry are joined by the brothers of the 
pencil ; when, after taking fome refrefhment at the Bedford 
Arms, they march in folemn proceffion to the theatre, 
amidft an innumerable crowd of {peétators.” 

Poetry and mufic, in high antiquity, formed but one pro- 
feffion, and many have been the lamentations of the learned 
that thefe filter arts were ever feparated. Honeft Harry 
Carey and Jean Jaques Rouffeau are the only bards in mo- 
dern times who have had the addrefs to reconcile and unite 
them. The Hone? York/bireman of Carey and the Devin du 
Village of Roufleau are indifputable proofs that popular 
ftrains, at lealt, if not learned and elegant mufic, may be 
produced by the writer of a dramatic poem. Carcy, with- 
out mufical learning, invented many very pleafing and natu- 
ral melodies, which neither obf{cured the fenfe of the words, 
nor required much fcience to hear. But either from the 
ambition of the finger, or expe€tations of the audience, mu- 
fic isnot fuffered to remain fimple kong upon the ftage; and 
the more plain and ancient the melodies, the more they are 
to be embellifhed by every new performer of them. The 
tunes in the Beggur’s Opera will never appear in their origi- 
nal.fimple garb again. 

In 1732, he produced the words of two feriovs operas ; 
Amelia and Teraminta. The firft of thefe was fet by Lampe, 
and the fecond by the late Mr. Smith, Handel’s difciple, 
friend, and fucceffor, in fuperintending the performance of 
eratorios. 

In 1734 his mock tragedy of half an a&, called Chronon- 
hotonthologos, was firft performed at the little theatre in the 
Haymarket ; a piece of hamour that will always be in fea- 
fon, as long as extravagance and bombalt fhall dare to tread 
the ftage. 

In 4736, and for feveral fubfequent years, his little En- 
glifh opera, entitled The Hongf York/bireman, was almott 
always in conftant run. 

The year 1737 was rendered memorable at Covent gar- 
den theatre by the fuccefs of ‘the burlefque opera of the 
Dragon of Wantley, written by Carey, and fet by Lampe, 
*¢ after the Italian manner.’? This excellent piece of hu- 
mour had run twenty-two nights, when it was itopped, with 
all other public amufements, by the death of her Majefty 
Queen Caroline, November zoth, but was refumed again on 
the opening of the theatres in January following, and fup- 
ported as many reprefentations as the Beggar’s Opera had 
done, ten years before. And if Gay’s original intention in 
writing his mufical drama was to ridicule the opera, the ex- 
ecution of his plan was not fo happy as that of Carey; in 
which the mock heroic, tuneful montfter, recitative, fplendid 
habits, and ftyle of mufic, all confpired to remind the audience 
of what they had feen and heard at the lyric theatre, more 
effeGtually than the moft vulgar {treet tunes could do ; and 
much more innocently than the tricks and tranfa@tions of 
the molt abandoned thieves and proftitutes. Lamape’s mufic 
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to this farcical drama, was not only excellent fifty years ago, 
but is ftill modern and in good tafte. 

In 1738 Margery, or the Dragonefs ; afequel to the Dra- 
gon of Wantley, written with equal humour, and as well fet 
by Lampe, came out; but had the fate of all fequels, 
When the novelty of a fubjeét is faded away, and the cha~ 
ra€ters have been developed, it is difficult to revive the 
curiolity of the public about perfons and things of which 
opinions are already formed. ‘The Dragone/s appeared but 
few nights, and was never revived. 

Nancy, or the parting Lovers, was produced after thefe, 
ard likewife fet by Lampe; but the occafional fongs 
and cantatas which he wrote and fet to mufic himfelf, are 
innumerable. His burlefque birth-day ode, turned the odes 
of Cibber into ridicule as effeétually as Pope’s Dunciad 
could do. And his ballad of Sally in our Alley, had the ho- 
neur of being praifed by Addifon for the poetry, and Gem- 
miniani for the tune. But though poor Carey was a fuc- 
cefsful poet and mufician, he was always indigent and heavy 
on the hands of his friends. He feems to have been pro- 
feffionally active, he taught mufic at {mall boarding {chools 
and private houfes upon low terms, and had no particular 
vice or extravagance laid to his charge ; but whether his em- 
barraffed circumftances, domeftic unhappinefs, the malignity 
of rival but lefs fuccefsful writers, or from whatever cautfe, in 
a fit of infanity or defpondency, O&. 4,1743, at his houfe in 
Warner Street, Cold bath fields, he terminated with a cord 
a life which he had innoxioufly, and not ufelefsly, {pent. 

This precife date of his fatal cataftrophe totally invalidates. 
the claims that have been made of late by his fon for the 
honour of having written and fet the loyal and national fong 
at the time of the rebellion in 1745, God fave great George 
our King! which we have cogent reafons to believe was 
written for king James II. while the prince of Orange was 
hovering over the coaft. And when he became king, who 
durft own or fing it? We are certain, that in 1745, when 
Dr. Arne harmonized it for Drury lane theatre, and C. B. 
for Covent-garden, the original author of the melody was 
wholly unknewn. 

Carry’s, chicken, or goofe, Mother, in Ornithology. Sce 
PROCELLAR?A gigantea. 

CARFA, in Geography, a town of Arabia; 176 miles. 
N.W. of Jamama. 

CARFAGNANO, or CastEt-nvovo pt CARFAGNANOS 
a town of the duchy of Modena, and capital of a lordthip, 
which is partly in the Modenefe, partly in the Bolognefe, and 
partly in the republic of Lucca; 18 miles N. of Lucca, and 

7 S.S.W. of Modena. 

CARGADORS, a name given by the Dutch to a kind: 
of brokers, who make it their fole bufinefs to find freight 
for fhips which want lading, and veffels for merchants 
a paflengers who want conveyance to fuch or fuch a 

ace. 

CARGO, the lading or freight of a fhip. See Frereur: 

Carco, /ortalle, is that which contains fomething of every 
fort neceflary to furnifh the tradefmen of the place it is fent 
to, with parcels fit to fill their fhops, and invite their cuf 
tomers. Officers and failors.on board a veffel are allowed to. 
carry a {mall cargo, or “ pacotille,’’ not exceeding a certain 
bulk or weight, for their own account, without paying dny 
freight. 

Carco is fometimes alfo ufed for an invoice of the goods 
wherewith a fhip is laden. See Invoice. - 5 

Caro alfo denotes a weight ufed in Spain and Turkey, 
amounting to about 300 Englifh pounds, 

CARGOU, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Perfian 
gulf, near the coaft of Farfittan. - SL. ‘ 

Cg RHAIX, 
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CARHAIX, a town of France, in the department of 
-Finifterre, and chief place of a canton in the diflniét of Cha- 
teaulin, feated on the Yer, in a fruitful country, that feeds 
reat numbers of cattle, with plenty of game; 64 leagues 
S. of Morlaix, The place contains 1734, and the canton 
43,464 inhabitants ; the territory comprehends 3224 kilio- 
metres and g communes, ’ 

CARHAM, a village of England, in the county of Nor- 
thumberland, which deferves notice on account of the fingu- 
lar events that have occurred in its vicinity. Near this place 
a battle was fought between the Englifh and the Danes, in 
which 11 bifhops and 2 Englifh counts were flain, befides a 
great number of foldiers, Here likewife was fought, in 
yo18, a battle between the Englifh and the Scots, in which 
the latter were vidtorious, In the 24th year of Edward I, 
an abbey was burned here by the Scots, under the command 
of Wallace ; and in the 44th year of Edward IIT, 1370, fir 
John Lilburn was defeated near this place by the Scots, 
under the command of fir John Gordon, and taken prifoner 
with his brother. Carham is diltant 5 miles E. of Kelfo, 
and 28 N.W. of Alnwick. 

CARIA, in Ancient Geography, a province of Afia, oc- 
cupying the fouth-weltern part of Afia Minor, or Anatolia, 
It is bounded on the north by Tonia, Lydia, and the river 
Meander, which feparated it from Tonia; on the ealt by 
Great Phrygia and part of Lycia, its natural boundaries be- 
ing high mountains ; and on the fouth and weft by the fea. 
Geographers, however, are not agreed about its precife 
limits. ‘Their different opinions may be feen in Cellarius’s 
Ancient Geography. This country was for fome time called 
Pheenicia, becaufe the Pheenicians had confiderable eftablifh- 
ments in it; but it is faid to have taken the name of Caria 
from Car, the brother of Lydus; and it comprehended a 
fmall province, forming a kind of peninfula towards the 
fouth-weft, called Doris, which fee. The interior of this 
country prefents fome chains of mountains; the chief of 
‘which were Latmus, on the weft towards Miletus, and the 
Montes Calindici, towards the fouth-eaft near Calinda. The 
principal towns of Caria were Miletus, Myndus, Halicar- 
naflus, Ceramus, Bergafa, and Cnidus, which were fituated 
along the weftern coait. The Rhodians poffeffed a part of 
this country towards the fouth, under the name of Perea, 
which fee. In the interior of the country are found Ala- 
banda, Apollonia, and Antiochia ad Meandrum, Aphrodifias, 
Stratonice, Alinda, Pedafus, and, towards the fouth, Ca- 
minus, Calinda, &c. Caria was lefs cultivated than it might 
have been, becaufe the inhabitants employed themfelves very 
much in maritime concerns. Its mountains, however, fur- 
nifhed numerous flocks, and its wool was held in high efti- 
mation. : ha 

The Carians claimed the honour of being aborigines, 
(though fome authors afcribe their origin to the Pelafgi, and 
others to the Cretans), and traced their name and origin to 
Car, the brother of Lydus and Myfus ; and they thought 
this genealogy was confirmed by the antiquity of the temple 
of Jupiter the Carian, built at Mylafes, where, from time 
immemorial, they aflembled in common with the Lydians and 
Myfians. Hence they concluded that they had the fame 
anceftors with thefe people, according to the report of He- 
rodotus. Homer, fays Stephanus Byzantinus, reprefented 
the Carians as barbarians, becaufe they were enemies to the 
Jonians ; but the epithet PagPagofiwovs, which this ancient 
poet applies to them, fhews, that he referred to their lan- 

age, and not to their political condu&. The Carians mul- 
tiplied themfelves to fuch a degree under the government of 

the defcendants of Car, that they extended their eftablith- 
ments to the neighbouring iflands. Accordingly they took 
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polfeMfion of the ifle of Rhodes, bs longing to the Phan mas 
and thus the accefs of this warlike nation to the other ilends 
of the AZgean fea was facilitated. ‘Vhar ydidea fay, that 
Minos IL. drove the Carians from the iflands of the Cyclades; 
but Herodotus informs us, that Minos allowed them the 
polleffion of thefe iflands, together with unmoletled liberty 
to cultivate them, and an exemption from tribute, on con- 
dition of their furnishing his fleet with a number of veflels, 
In procefs of time different colonies of Grecks were intro 

duced into Caria, aud the original inhabitants were obliged 
to retire into the mountains, and to fortify themfelves againtk 
the accefs of their enemies, At length the fterile foil of their 
mountainous retreat reduced them to a ftate of poverty, 
which roufed their courage; and they conflructed veffels 
and traverfed the fea, and thus acquired a degree of power, 
which gave them the rank of a maritime empire. Eufebius 
refers this period to the interval that elapfed from the 
rith to the 27th olympiad. Diodorus Siculus fixes the 
epocha of the maritime power of the Carians immediately 
after the taking of ‘Troy, and pretends, that by means of 
their veffels they got poffeffion of the ifle of Lefbos. Hero» 
dotus fays, that they very much contributed to the perfec- 
tion of the military art by their ingenious inventions. The 
Carians, who were both a maritime and military people, af- 
fifted in eftablifhing Pfammetichus on the throne of Egypt, 
and he recompenfed their fervices in a very liberal manner. 
Thus attached to the intereft of his houfe, they fuccoured 
Apries, the laft of the defcendants of this prince, whea 
Egypt attempted to emancipate themfelves from his power, 
and for fome time refifted the attacks of all his enemies; but 
when Apries fell, they were obliged to fubmit to the con- 
quetor. Amafis, concciving that they would afford him very 
confiderable fupport, engaged them in his caufe, by affigning 
to them a territory in the diltri& of Memphis, the capital of his 
dominions, They evinced their attachment to Pfammetichus, 
the fon and fucceffor of Amafis, when Cambyfes undertook 
the conquelt of Egypt. Accordingly they joined his army ; 
but when the Perfians proved viftorious, the furviving Ca- 
rians retired into their own country, which had fuffered much 
from its contefts with the kings of Lydia. Alyattes was 
the firft of all the fucceflors of Gyges who formed the pro- 
jet of reducing the Carians to his dominion; but he pro- 
bably did not fucceed, as Herodotus reckons Caria in the 
number of the provinces annexed to the empire of Lydia by 
the arms of Creefus. After various ftruggles in defence of 
their country and their liberty, they were at laft obliged to 
fubmit to the Perfians, upon the reduétion of Miletus. In 
the expedition of Xerxes againft Greece, the Carians affifled 
him with 70 veffels, which were annexed to his naval arma- 
ment. Lygdamis, to whom, according to Paufanias, the 
Lacedzmonias ere&ted a ftatue, afcended the throne of Caria 
towards the 83d olympiad, and was fucceeded by Hecatom- 
nus, who made Mylafa the capital of his kingdom. He was 
allowed by the Perfian court to poffefs the kingdom of Caria 
till his death, which happened in the ggth or 1ooth clym- 
piad. His fucceffors reigned 42 years. Artemifia, the fe- 
cond of that name, married Maufolus her brother, according 
to Arrian, who pretends that cuftom authorifed fuch mar- 
riages in Caria. This prince reunited the whole of Caria 
under his dominion, and fixed his refidence at Haliearnaffus, 
which furpaffed in magnificence all the cities of Caria. Mau- 
folus made fuccefsful attacks on the Jonians, Lydians, and 
Lycians ; and under his condu& the Carians got pofleffien 
of the ifland of Rhodes. At the death of Maufolus, in the 
4th year of the 106th olympiad, B.C. 353, the Rhodians 
threw off the yoke of the Carians ; but Artemifia, the filter 
and. widow of this prince, spiced them to their —, 
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and alfo the inhabitants of the ifland of Cos, who had imi- 
tated their neighbours in their revolt. At the death of Ar- 
temifia, Idrieus afflumed the reins of government, and when 
he died, the Carians conferred the crown on Ada, his fitter 
and wife. Diodorus Siculus fays, that the Perfian court 
gave the invefliture of the kingdom to a fatrap ; but Ada 
courageoufly refifted him, and at length, deprived of her 
dominions, fhe retired to the fortrefs of Alinda, which the 
maintained till the arrival of Alexander in Afia. When 
Alexander had gained the battle of the Granicus, he pene- 
trated into Caria, and re-eftablifhed Ada in poffeffion of her 
kingdom. Arian fays that Ada adopted Alexander; but 
Plutarch fuggelts, that this conqueror adopted Ada, and al- 
ways called her his mother. 

Carta, a town of Afia Minor, in a country of the fame 
name. Ptolemy places it in Lycia. Caria was alfo an epif- 
copal town of Afia, placed upon the Mzander. 

Caria, a name given by Arrian to a maritime country of 
Scythia, on the Euxine fea. It was an eftablifhment of Ca- 
rians, on this fide of the Boryfthenes, and at a diftance from 
the Tanais. 

Carta, in Entomology, the name by which feveral travel 
lers diftinguifh thofe mifchievous infeéts that infeft the Eaft 
Indies, Africa, and other parts of the world, and which are 
known among modern naturalifts by the name of Termites, 
and white ants. See Termes. 

CARIABAD, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in the foubah of Oude; 40 miles N. of Lucknow. 

CARIACO, a large gulf in the province of Comana, 
Terra Firma, South America. On the northern fide at its 
mouth is Fort St. Yago, in N. lat. 10° 7’. W. long. 63° 30’; 
and on the fouthern fide cape Bordones. 

CARIACOU, the chief of the {mall ifles dependent or 
the ifland of Grenada, in the Weft Indies; fituate about 4 
leagues from Ifle Ronde, which is equally diftant from the 
north end of Grenada. N. Jat. 12° 30’. W. long. 61° 22’. 
It contains 6913 acres of land, and in general is fertile and 
well cultivated, producing in feafonable years a million of 
pounds of cotton for exportation, befides corn, yams, pota- 
toes, and plantains fufficient for the maintenance of its ne- 
ee The cultivation of fugar has been found lefs fuccefs- 

ul in this ifland than cotton, though it ftill continues to be 

made on two plantations. The number of inhabitants in 
1779 was 5000; but they have fince decreafed. See Gre- 
wapA. Cariacou forms a 7th parifh belonging to Grenada ; 
and by an act pafled in 1784, a ftipend is provided fora 
clergyman in this parifh. ‘The parifh town of this ifland is 
Hillfborough. 

Cariacou, in Zoology, a {pecies of Cervus, which fee. 

CARIAMA, in Ornithology, the name of a Brafilian bird, 
defcribed by Marcgrave in his Hiftory of Brafil: this is 
the “aaa {fcreamer, Palamedea criflata of modern natu- 
ralilts. 

CARIANERS, or Carayners, in Geography, a people 
of fingular defcription that inhabit different parts of the 
Birman empire, particularly the weftern provinces of Dalla 
and Baffien} feveral focieties of whom alfo dwell in the 
dittiits adjacent to Rangoon. None of them are to be 
found higher up than the city of Prome. They area fimple 
innocent race, {peaking a language diltin@ from that of the 
Birmans, and entertaining rude notions of religion. ‘They 
lead altogether a paftoral life, and are the mott induttrious 
fubjeéts of the ftate: their villages form a fele& community, 
trom which they exclude all other feéts, and never refide in 
a city, nor intermingle, nor marry with ftrangers. ‘They 
_profefs, and ftriétly obferve, univerfal peace, not engaging in 
war, nor taking part in contelts for dominion ; and thus they 
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are placed in a flate of fubjeétion to the ruling powers, 
Agriculture, the care of cattle, and the rearing of poultry, 
are almoft their only occupations. A great part of the pro- 
vifions confumed in the country ts raifed by the Carianers, 
who particularly excel in gardening. The oppreffion which 
they have lately fuffered has induced numbers of them to 
withdraw into the mountains of Arracan. ‘They have tra- 
ditional maxims of jurifprudence for their internal govern- 
ment, but they are without any written laws; cuftom, with 
them, conftitutes the law. Some of them learn to fpeak the 
Birman tongue, and a few can read and write it imperfeétly. 
They are timorous, honeft, mild in their manners, and very 
hofpitable to ftrangers. Symes’s Embafly to Ava, vol. 1. 
- 109. 

3 CARIATA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Baétriana, deftroyed by Alexander. 

CARIATI, Nuova, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the province of Calabria Citra, fituated on the S.W. coaft of 
the gulf of ‘Tarento; 25 miles N. of St. Severino. N. lat. 
30° 38’. E.long. 16° 6’.. At the diftance of 2 miles S.W. 
of the former is Cariati Vecchia, in the fame province, the 
fee of a bifhop, fulfragan of St. Severino. It is farther from 
the.fea, towards the river Caneta. Cariati is a principality 
belonging to the family of Spinelli, one of the moft opulent 
feudatory families, divided into feveral branches, and pofleffed 
of very capital fiefsin Calabria. The founder of this family 
was John Baptift Spinelli, who was very much diftinguifhed 
by Ferdinand the Catholic, on his arrival at Naples, and 
enabled to purchafe Cariati and other confiderable eftates, 
fince augmented by the prudence of his defcendants, The 
city is {mall, and thinly inhabited, on account of the weaknefs 
of its fituation, and dread of the Turks, who, before a treaty 
was concluded with the Porte, were continually ravaging 
this coaft. Its cathedral is a very heavy Gothic ftru€ture, 
dedicated to St. Peter, and the only parifh. The furround- 
ing hills are gay, and pleafingly covered with frvit-trees ; the 
woods behind them produce manna of excellent quality ; 
much Turkey wheat is cultivated in the lands below, and 
extenfive paftures afford luxuriant and wholefome fuftenance 
to a great ftock of oxen, buffaloes, fheep, goats, and 
fwime. 

CARIATIDES, or Cariates, in Architedure. 
CARYATIDES. 

CARIBALDI. See Garipaun1. 

CARIBBEAN sea, in Geography, that part of the At- 
lantic ocean, which is bounded on the north by the iflands 
of Jamaica, St. Domingo, Porto Rico, and the Virgin 
iflands, on the eaft by the Caribbean iflands, on the fouth 
by the country of Terra Firma, and on the weft by the 
Mufketto fhore. ( 

CARIBBEE tsvanps, a range of iflands extending in 
a kindof femicircularform, from Tobago in the fouth to Porte 
Rico in the north, and enclofing as it were between them 
and the main land the Caribbean Sea. They were difco- 
vered by Columbus in his fecond voyage, in November, 
14933 and thus called by him from the name which the 
natives of Hilpaniola gave to their ancient poffeffors. "The 
term Caribbee or Charaibean is ftriétly applicable only to the 
windward iflands, which were inhabited by the Carbbees 
or Charaibes; and the four large iflands of Cuba, Jamaica, 
Hifpaniola, and Porto Rico, are denominated /eeward 
iflands. But Englifh mariners appropriate both terms to 
the Caribbee iflands only, fubdividing them according to 
their fituation in the courfe of the trade wind; the wind- 
ward iflands terminating by their arrangement with Marti- 
nico, and the leeward commencing at Dominica, and ex- 
tending to Porto Rico. Fhe Caribheec ifkands are eminent- 
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y fertile, and in a commercial view highly advantageous ; 
their chief poffeflors are the Englith and French, Barba- 
does, Antiyua, St. Chriflopher’s, St. Vincent, Dominica, 
Grenada, Monctferraty Nevis, and the Virgin ifles are Bri- 
tifhy and the Vrench poflefs Martimeco, Guadaloupe, St. 
Lucia, Tobago, and fome iflets, ‘lo the Danes belong 
St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, parts of the Virpin 
roup > the Swedes hold St. Bartholomew; and the Dutch 
te Eutitine, Of the whole group lying between the 58th 
and 66th degrees of W. longitude, and the rth and rgth 
degrees of N. latitude, Barbadoes and Guadaloupe are the 
molt important » and the latter, including Grand ‘Terre, 
and Bafle ‘Yerrey is the mott confiderable in fize. Fora 
farther account of each ifland, fee its appropriate article. 
CARIBBEES, or Crhararpes, the ancient pofleflors 
of moft of the iflands above mentioned. Columbus in his 
firit voyage received information, that feveral of thefe 
iflands were inhabited by a people of this name, who were 
fierce, favage, and predatory, the terror of the mild and in- 
offentive ihhatleaits of Mifpaniola, and who delighted in 
the horrid banquet of human blood. In his fecond expe- 
dition, he found this information to be jutt, and was him- 
felfa witnefs of their intrepid valour. In their habitations, 
when he landed at Guadaloupe, he found relicts of thofe 
featts which they had made upon the bodies of their enemies 
taken in war; and at the fame*time, he releafed feveral 
of the natives of Porto Rico, who, having been brought 
captives from thence, were referved as victims for the fame 
horrid purpofe. See Canninav. ‘The fame character for 
valour and intrepidity has been invariably maintained by 
thefe people in all {ubfequent contelts with the inhabitants 
of our continent ; and even, in our own times, they have 
made a gallant ftand in defence of the laft territory which 
the rapacity of the Europeans had left in their poffeffion. 
M. de Chanvalon, an intelligent and philofophical obferver, 
whovilited Martinico in1751,and refided there fix years, gives 
the following defcription of the Caribbees. ¢ It is not the 
red colour of their complexion, it is not the fingularity of 
their features, which conftitutes the chief difference be- 
tween them and us. It is their exceflive fimphicity ; it is 
the limited degree of their faculties. ‘Their reafon is not 
more enlightened or more provident than the inftingét of 
brutes. The reafon of the moft grofs peafants, that of 
the negrocs brought up in the parts of Africa molt remote 
from intercourfe with Europeans, is fuch that we dif. 
cover appearances of intelligence, which, though imperfect, 
is capable of increafe. But of this the underftanding of 
Caraibs feems to be hardly fufceptible. If found philofo- 
phy aid religion did not afford us their light; if we were 
to decide according to the firft impreffion which the view of 
that people makes upon the mind; we fhould be dilpofed 
to believe that they do not belong to the fame {pecies with 
us. Their ftupid eyes are the true mirror of their fouls 3 it 
appears to be without functions. Their indolence is ex- 
treme; they have néver the leaft folicitude about the mo- 
ment which is to fueceed that which is prefent.”” Voyage 
3 la Martinique, p. 44, 45) 51. M. de la Borde; Tertre, 
and Rochefort, cenfirm this defcription, Mr. Edwards 
ubi infra) very properly obferves, that M. Chanvalon 
im to have formed his judgment of all the Charaibes 
from the few with whom he had any communication, and 
that he makes no allowance for their degradation in a ftate 
of captivity and fervitude ; though he admits this circum: 
ftance and itrongly urges it in favour of the African blacks 
in the Weft Indies. The Caribbees evidently appear by 
the marked diftin€tion of their character to be a feparate 
race from the inhabitants of the Jarger iflands. ‘heir lan- 
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guage is totally different ; and among themfelves, they have 
a tradition, that their ancellors came originally from {ome 
part of the continent, and having conqoered aud extermi- 
nated the ancient inhabitants, took pofleflion of their land, 
and of their women. Henee they call themfelves * Bana- 
ree,” which fignifies a man come from beyond fea. Ac~ 
cordingly, the Caribbees {hil ule two diltinét languages, one 
peculiar to the men, and the other to the women; nor has 
the language of the men any thing common with that 
fpoken in the large iflands; whereas the dialeét of the 
women confiderably refembles it. The tradition derives 
from this circumflance confiderable confirmation. The 
Caribbees themfelves imagine, that they were a colony 
from the ‘* Galibis,’? a powerful nation of Guiana, in 
South America. But as their fierce manners approach 
nearer to thofe of the people in the northern coutinent, 
than to thofe of the natives of South America; and as their 
language has fome aflinity to that {poken in Florida, theit 
origin fhould be deduced rather from the former than the 
latter. In their wars, they {till obferve their ancient prac 
tice of dettroying all the males, and preferving the women 
either for fervitude or for breeding. Rochefort in his aos 
count of the Antilles, publifhed in 1658, conjeétures, that 
they fprung originally from Florida, and defcribes them as 
a colony of Apalachian Indians, who, being driven from 
the continent, arrived at the windward iflands, and extermi« 
nating the ancient male inhabitants, took pofleflion of their 
lands, and of their women. Lut being unable to fubdue the 
inhabitants of the larger iflands, thefe retained their dif. 
tinétive manners and chara¢ter. Mr. Edwards agrees in 
opinion with thofe, who trace their origin to a Sou.h Ame- 
rican colony. ‘To this purpofe he fays, that there anciently 
exilted many numerous and powerful tribes of Charaibes oa 
the fouthern peninfula, extending from the river Oronoko 
to Effequebe, and throughout the whole province of Suri. 
nam, even to Brafil, fome of which itill maintain their inde« 
pendence. With one of thefe tribes fir Walter Raleigh 
formed an alliance, in his romantic expedition to Guiana in 
1595 3 and he affures us, that the Charaibes of that part of 
the continent fpoke the language of Dominica. Mr. Eds 
wards, indeed, inclines to the opinion of Hornius, who 
afligns to thefe people an oricntal anceftry, that migrated 
to the welt acrofs the Atlantic ; and in confirmation of this 
opinion he alleges a fimilarity in the language of the Chas 
raibes to the ancient oriental dialeéts, and allo a ftriking res 
femblance in their cultoms and manners to thofe of the ifs 
habitants of the eait. ‘The word ‘ Charaibe,” he fays, in 
the Arabic language, fignifies a robber or deltroyer, an aps 
pellation frequently beitowed by the natives on the invaders 
of their country. As there were prieits or prophets if 
Braiil under the appellation of Charaibes, they might have 
been called YS 3), as men who offer 15 7)5, cordan, an 
offering (fee Lev. i. 2.) ; and xoeshas is the Greek for a 
prieft of Cybele, or one of the Corybantes. But if the 
national name be derived from the warlike and predatory 
life of the Charaibes, we may derive it from 3 fignify- 
ing in Syr. and Arab. to /ay wafle. The noun denotes a 
{word or {pear, and JAM Sam. war. 

Mr. Edwards has given us an highly interefting deferips 
tion of thefe favages; their national manners, habits, edu- 
eation, and fuch political and religious in{titutions as favages 
could fabricate ; of all which we fhall prefent our readers 
with the following coneife epitome, referring to thé author 
himfelf (ubi infra) for a more ample detail. Every trait ih 
the eharater of a Charaibe marks him for a foreigner. 
The antipathy which this fierce race bears to the unoffend. 
ing and more cultivated natives of the larger iflands of a 
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paniola, Cuba, and Jamaica; his robuft and mufcular form, 
his towering, independent fpirit, difdainful of reftraint, 
and impatient under calamity ; his dreadful feaft on the hu- 
man flefh of captives, whilft towards his own brethren he 
is faithful, kind, affectionate, and peaceable; and the 
incifious which he makes on his fearified body, painted 
alternately with black and ‘crimfon, to render him terrific 
to his enemiesin battle ;—allcon{pireto proclaim him an exotic, 
tranfplanted either by defign or accident from fome diftant 
clime, and bearing with him to his new abode the intermi- 
nable impreffions of bis primitive caf. A Charaibe youth is 
educated amidit accumulated toils and fufferings. One of 
the earlieft maxims inculcated on his tender mind was to 
bear exquifite pain without murmuring :-—like the Spartan 
vouth at the altar of Diana, he was fcourged until agoni- 
zing nature was nearly exhaufted; but no figh was heard, 
no-tear was feen to fall; for, if the feverities which he fuf- 
tained oceafioned the leaft fign of weaknefs or fenfibility, 
he was difgraced for ever. Public honours and national re- 
wards crowned the fortitude that never fhrunk from inflifted 
torture :—above all things, he was taught to cherifh an inex- 
orable hatred, and an infatiable thir!t of revenge, agamlt his 
natural enemy, the Arrowauks (which fee), the inhabitants 
of Hifpaniola, Cuba, and Jamaica. When more mature 
vears called the Charaibe to the field, ftripes, burning, and 
fuffocation, conftituted the teft of him who was to lead the 
national troops to aétion. His heart thus hardened, and 
his nerves thus fteeled, he beheld the unbounded carnage of 
his foes without the leall remorfe, nor checked his favage 
fquadrons in the career of their fanguinary vengeance. Of 
their political maxims, one very prominent but difgulting 
feature is difplayed in that abject vaifalage in which the 
Charaibes keep their women. They are mere houfehold 
rudges through life, and are denied even the privilege of 
eating in the prefence of the tyrant hufband. Mr. Edwards, 
on this fubje&t, very juitly obferves, that the firit vifible 
proof that a people are emerging from favage manners isa 
difplay of tendernefs towards the female fex. As the fuc- 
cefsful warrior was allowed to appropriate to himfelf as many 
of the captives as he thought fit, and his countrymen pre- 
fented to his choice the molt beautiful of their daughters in 
recompence of his valour; this laft mentioned teftimony 
of public efteem and gratitude probably gave rife to the in- 
ititution of polygamy, which prevailed univerfally among 
the Charaibes, and fill prevails among thofe of South 
America. This inititution, favs Mr. E., is the more ex- 
cufable, as their women, from religious motives, carefully 
avoided the nuptial intereourfe after pregnancy. Their fe- 
males, on attaining the age of puberty, were diftinguifhed 
by a fort of bufkin, or half boot, made of cotton, which 
furrounded the {mall of each leg. In other refpects both 
males and females appeared naked. heir hair, which was of 
a thining black colour, was dreffed and adorned with pecu- 
Kar attention ; and the men, in particular, decorated their 
heads with feathers of various colours. On the death of a 
relation or friend, they cut it fhort like their flaves or cap- 
tives, to whom the privilege of wearing long hair was rigo- 
roufly denied. Like moft other nations of the New Hemi- 
fphere, they nicely eradicated the incipient beard, and all 
{uperfluous hairs on their bodies. On the birth of a child, 
its head was confined between two fmall pieces of wood, 
placed one before and the other behind, which, being firmly 
bound together, elevated the forehead, and occafioned this 
and the back part of the fkull to refemble two fides of a 
fquare. They refided in villages, which refembled an Eu- 
ropean encampment ; and their cabins were built of poles 
&xed circularly in the ground, drawn toa point at the top, 
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and covered with leaves of the palm-tree. In’the centre of 
the village was a building, larger than the reft, which 
ferved as a kind of hall, or ftate-houfe, where their youth 
were animated to emulation, and trained to martial enter- 
prife by the renown ef their warriors, and the harangues of 
their orators. 

Few arts and manufactures can be fuppofed to flourith 
among favages; yet the Caribbees ingenioufly manvfac- 
ture a fubitaotial kind of cetton cloth, which they ftain 
with various colours, and of which they make kamenoes, or 
hanging-beds; they alfo fabricate ornamental ‘veffels of 
baked clay ; they work very elegant bafkets of the fibres of 
the palmetto-leaf; and their bows and arrows are finifhed 
with fingular flcill and neatnefs. Among the Caribbees of 
the continent, there was no divifion of land, every one culti- 
vating in proportion to bis exigencies. Their food, both 
vegetable and animal, except in the circumftance of their 
eating human flefh, feems to have been much the fame with 
that of the natives of the lerzeriflands, However, they held 
the flefh of fome animals in abhorrence ; fuch as that of the 
peccarl, or Mexican hog, the manati or fea-cow, and the 
turtle. They fcrupled alfo to eat the eel, abundantly fup- 
plied by feveral of their rivers. In fome of thefe refpecis 
they mauifeft a conformity to the cuftoms of the Jews. It 
is a fingular circumitance, that on the birth of the firft fon, 
the father retired to his bed, and fafted with a flri€inefs that 
A fimilar praGtice has been recorded 


Spain, and is ftill obferved by the people of Japan. This 
c:remony of falting was fucceeded by rejoicing, drunken- 
nefs, and debauchery. They indulged extraordinary grief 
for their dead ; they not only defpoiled their hair, but whea 
the matter of the family died, the furviving relations, after 
burying the corpfe in the centre of his own dwelling, with 
many demonttrations of unaffected grief, quitted the houfe al- 
together, and erected another in a diltant fituation. It was 
their cuitem to place the dead in the grave in a fitting 
potture, with the knees elevated to the chin. As to their 
religious opinions and praétices, we may obferve, that they 
entertained the expectation of a future ftate, and pleafed 
themfelves with the fond conceit that their departed rela- 
tives were fecret {pectators of their conduct, fympathizing 
in their fufferings, and participating in their welfare. But 
regarding the foul as fuiceptible of the fame impreffions and 
obnoxious to the fame paflions, as when allied to the body, 
they deemed it a religious duty to their deceafed heroes, to 
facrifice at their funerals fome of their captives which had 
been taken in battle. Immortality, without military glory, 
was confidered by them as a curfe; to the brave and vir- 
tuous, as to their wives and captives, they allotted a kind of 
Mahometan paradife; but to the degenerate and cowardly 
they affigued a ftate of punifiment fomewhere beyond the 
mountains, and an ignominy aggravated by captivity and 
fervitude among the Arrowauks. The life of the Charaibe 
is not pafled without acts of devotion paid to the univerfal 
Father. In every cottage is erected a ruftic altar, com- 
pofed of banana leaves and rufhes, on which they offer to 
the Deity the earlieft of their fruits, and the choiceft of 
their provifions, His religion, in fa&t, however, is a reli- 
gion of horror ; in part, perhaps, the refult of the tremen- 
dous irregularities of the climate. They mark an avenging 
deity, amid the madnefs of the hurricane, and amid the 
convulfions. occafioned by frequent earthquakes. In the 
loud thunder of the tropic, the voice of the incenfed deity — 
is heard, while his arm in imagined vengeance launches the 
lightning which fires the flanding fields of corn, and anni- 
hilates the promifing harvet. Accordingly, befide the 
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worhhip which they paid to benevolent deities, they not 
only believed in the exiftence of demons and evil {pirits, but 
offered to them alfo by the hands .of their “ Boyez,” or 
pretended magicians, facrifices and worlhip; wounding 


themfelves, ov fuch folemnities, with an inllrument made of 


the teeth of the agouti, which inflicted horrible gathes ; 
conceiving, perhaps, that the malignant powers delighted in 
groans and mifery, and were to be appealed only by human 
blood. Robertfon’s America, vol. un. Jdwards’s Hitt. of 
the Welt Indies, vol. i, 

CARIBEANA. See Paria and New Anvatusia. 

CARIBOU, an ifland towards the calt end of Lake 
Superior, in North Ametica, S.W. of Montreal bay. N. 
lat..47°.  W. long. 85° 30!. 

CARIBOU, in Zoology, an American animal of the flag 
kind. See Cervus caribou. 

CARICA, in Botany, Linn, Gen. 1127. Schreb. 1536. 
Mart. Mil. (Papaya, Plum. p. 20. ‘Tourn, Init. p. 659. 
Jul. p. 399. Vent. vol. ii. p. 521. Gert. 707. “Papayer, 
Eneye. Method.) Clafs and order, diwcia decandria. Nat. ord, 
Lricocce, Linn. Cucurbitacee, Jull, 4 

Gen. Ch. Male. Cal. very {mall, with five teeth. Cor. 
monopetalous, funnel-fhaped ; tube flender, long, gradually 
feffening downwards ; border five-cleft ; fegments lanceo- 
late-linear, obtufe, obliquely and fpirally revolute. Svam. 
filaments ten, at the top of the tube of the corolla ; five 
alternate ones fhorter; anthers oblong. Female. Cal. 

erianth {mall, five-toothed, permanent. Cor. pentapetalous, 
Tice, Gert. five-cleft, Juffl. Vent. Lam. petals or fegments 
Janceolate-linear, very long, erect below the middle, re- 
fleed and twilted above. Pi/. germ fuperior, egg-fhaped ; 
ftyles fhort; ftigmas five, oblong, expanding ; widened, 
truneate, and crenulate at the fummit. eric. berry large, 
five-furrowed, one-celled, flefhy. Seeds numerous, attached 
to five receptacles in the middle of the berry, oleaginous, 
egg-fhaped, pointed, enclofed in a brittle, wrinkled tunic or 
aril. 


.Ef. Ch. Male. Cal. very fmall, five-toothed. Cor. 
five-cleft, funnel-fhaped. Jilaments, in the tube of the 
corolla, alternately fhorter. Female. Cal. five-toothed. 
Cor. five-petalied, or deeply five-cleft. Stigmas, five. Berry 
one-celled, many feeded. 

Species, 1. C. papaya, Linn. Sp. Pl. (C. vulgaris, 
Encyc.. Meth. Papaya carica, Gert. tab, 122. fg. 2. 
Lam. Iliuft Pl,821. Papaya-maram, Rheed. Mal. tab. 15. 
fig. 1. Ambapaya, tab..15. fig. 2. Ababaye of the 
Caribs.) Common papaw tree. ‘* Lobes of the leaves 
finuated.”? Somewhat the habit of a palm. Root perpen- 
dicular, whitifh, fpongy, of a difagreeable tafte and {mell. 
Siem twenty feet high, a foot thick, naked almoit to the 
top, marked almoft its whole length with the fears of 
fallen leaves, of a tender fubflance like that of the banana, 
folid towards the bafe, hollow in its upper part. Leaves on 
petioles near two feet long, the lower ones almott horizontal, 
up .er ones ere€t, deeply divided into feven, nine, or eleven 
finuated and gafhed lobes, alternate, neartogether. FYowers 
axillary, white, {weet-feented ; males in flender, pendulous 
racemes, two or three feet long; pedicels fhort ; females 
numerous, on fhort fimple peduncles. Fruit about the fize 
of afmall melon; various in its form, fometimes angular, 
and flattened at both ends, fometimcs oval or round, and 
fometimes pyramidal, yellow when ripe; containing a yel- 
low fucculent pulp of a fweetifh tafte and aromatic fmell. 
It is feldom eaten raw, byt, when boiled, is efteemed a 
wholefome fauce to any kind of frefh meat. It is alfo 
fometimes pickled in vinegar, and is frequently preferved in 
fugar, and fent to Europe with other tropical {weetmeats, 
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When ripened in our floves, it does not acquire its prover 
flavour, and iv even faid by Miller to be deteflable. The 
whole plant abounds with a mMky acrid juice. Male- 
flowers are occalionally found on the femal plants, and 
female on the male ones. A native of both the Falt aud 
Welt Indies, 2, C. pofopofa, Linn. Sp. Pl. Feuillée Pee 
tab. 39. fig. 1. * Lobes of the leaves entire,’’ 
frequently branched than that of the preceding. 
le{s divided, and often entire, A native of Surnem and 
Peru. 3. C. fpinofa, Gel. Sylt. Nat, Eneye., Method 
Avbl. Guian, il. p. 908. tab. 346. Leaves digitates 
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leaflets quite entire; ftem with harmlefe {pines.”? Trund 
branched at lefs than a third of its height. eu/lets Leven, 
» {mooth, pointed, green above, whitifh underneath. Lerry 


yellow, egg-fhaped, {mooth, marked with feveral longitudi- 
nal furrows; flefh yellow, fucculent. A wative of Guiana 
and Brazil. 

The firlt {pecies only has been cultivated in Europe. It 
is eafily propagated by feeds brought from its native climate, 
which fhould be fown in a hot bed early in the fpring. 
When the plants are near two inches high, they fhould be 
traufplanted feparately into forall pots filled with a light, 
gentle, loamy foil, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner’s 
bark. As they advance in growth they will require larger 
pots and when they are too tall to remain under fraines, they 
mult be placed in the tan-bed of the ftove, where they will 
grow to the height of near twenty feet in three years, and 
produce flowers and fruit. In every period of their growth 
they fhould be f{paringly watered. Mart. Mil. 

N. B. The annona triloba, trifid fruited cuftard-apple, is 
alfo called the papaw-trce in the fouthern ftates of North 
America. 

Carica, among Ancient Naturalifls, denotes a kind of 
fig peculiar to Syria; fometimes alfo the dried fig. It is 
alfo ufed in ancient writers to denote the fruit of the palm 
tree, otherwife called cariata, which was fent annually by 
chients,on New Year’s day, as a prefent or acknowledgment 
to their patrons. 

Carica, in Zoology, a {pecies of Murex, which fee. 

CARICATO, Jial. loaded; a term in Mufic, vtually ap- 
pliel to the bafe finger in an Italian burletta, as Buffo cari- 
cate ; toa fong of which the accompaniments are too full ; 
or to any thing crowded or overcharged. See Cuarct. 

CARICATURA} in Painting, a loading, or exaggera- 
tion of the defeéts of an obje& reprefented, with a conceal- 
ment of the beauties or advantages of it; yet fo as flill te 
preferve a relemblance. 

The word is Italian, formed of carica, a load, burden, or 
the like. 

CARICOUS Tumour, in Surgery, is a fig-like excre 
cence, (ufually named jicus by the moderns,) fituated near 
the anus or pudendum, and frequently arifing from illicit 
amours. See Ficus. 

The etymology of the term carizous has been fometimes 
miftaken. It is derived from carica, a dried fig, and does 
not mean the fame as xapuxoides 3 although the editors of a 
new medical and phyfical ditionary, copying the error of 
Quincy, fay that ‘ the caricous tumour is called by Hip- 
pocrates xapuxsides :”? whereas, this latter word (according 
to Galen, Suidas, Erotian, Hefychius, Philocrates, and 
others), denotes a kind of luxurious ragoiit, compofed of 
blood and various condiments, invented by the Lydians, 
and which Varinus fuppofes obtained the name of xapyxn, 
becaufe it was of a blackifh colour, refembling boiled wal- 
nuts, Vide Gorrhei Def. Medic. lLexic. Schrevelii, and 
Econ. Hippoc. Feefii. 

CARICUM, a catheretic application for cleanfing for- ~ 
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did ulcers and eroding fungous fich. See Hippocrates de 
Ulceribus; and xaxpixév, in Galen’s Exegefis. It is prepared 
of black hellebore, fandarach, /guama aris, wathed lead, 
fulphur, orpiment, and cantharides ; thefe being mixed, are 
made up with oil of cedar into a liquid medicine. Some- 
times there is added arum, in decoétion or juice, or the 
powder of it mixed with honey. The dry medicine or 
powder, for the fame purpofe, is prepared of the fame in- 
gredients, omitting the oil of cedar, and the honey : it is 
alfo made of black hellebore and fandarach only. 

CARICUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of the Pelo- 
ponnefus, in Laconia. 

CARIDES, or Caria, a town of Afia Minor in Phry- 

ia. Steph. Byz. 

CARIDIEN, in Geography, an ifland of Afia, in the 
Indian fea, near the weft coaft of the ifland of Ceylon; 12 
miles long and two wide. N. lat. 8° 30’. E. long. 79° 55’. 

CARIEBOEF mountains, a ridge of mountains in the 
weftern part of North America. N. lat. 58° 45’. W. long. 
115% 

CARIES, in Surgery, is a term which implies a corrup- 
tion or putridity of fome part of the animal body : this word 
was ufed by the older furgeons, and efpecially by thofe of 
the middle age, to denote a foul or corroding ulcer of the 
genitals, arifing from impure coition; but we now almoft 
exclufively apply it to a diffolution of the bony ftruGure, 
either in an aétually dead ftate, or tending to death. The 
mo general diftinGtion of caries, is into the dry and the 
moi/?. 

The former f{pecies may belt be compared with a dry 
Ganerene of the foft parts. The bone is white, dry, and 
dead, but otherwife {mooth and even; no appearance of 
putrefcence, matter, or exulceration is vifible ; only it is 
obferved, that the bone is incapable of adhering to the fur- 
rounding foft parts, or when feparated from them, of again 
forming an adhefion with them. In the majority of cafes, 
this caries begins at the furface; much more rarely in the 
internal fubitance, of the bone. Sometimes it changes into 
the humid caries. 

The humid caries is, with refpe& to a bone, the fame as 
an ulcer with regard to the foft parts. In this difeafe the 
bone is yellow, brown, or black, corroded, uneven, partly 
confumed, and a fetid matter iffues from it. It is diftin- 
guifhable into the occult, and the open caries. 

In the firft, the bone is ftill covered with foft parts, and 
the external integuments are either entire, or there exifts 
already an ulceration, which neverthelefs does not lay the 
bone bare. In the firft cafe the integuments over the dif- 
eafed part of the bone are wafted, relaxed, oedematous, red 
or livid; without, however, being inflamed. The patient 
conftantly feels gnawing, lancinating pains in the bone be- 
low the part, which are inereafed by external preffure; and 
when the difeafe of the bone is of any confiderable extent, 
the patient is generally affected alfo with a flow heétic 
fever. 

In the fecond cafe, the ulcer in the foft parts is generally 
very obftinate and of a foul appearance, without any mani- 
feft caufe; it difcharges a great quantity of very ill-condi- 
tioned matter, and it is relaxed and furrounded with fungous 
excrefcences. All endeavours to heal it prove ineffeétual, or 
if it does fkin over, it foon breaks out again ; and frequently, 
when the caufe of this obftinacy is not difcovered, thefe 
ulcers are conceived to be of a malignant and cancerous 
kind. ; 

The open humid caries may be known by the more or 
lefs copious difcharge, which has an intolerable and peculiar 
feetor, itaining linen with black {pots, and difcolouring the 


filver probes that are introduced into it, and in which gen’- 
rally {mall black particles are feen to float. The ulcer im 
the foft parts is relaxed, uninflamed, fpongy, and much in- 
clined to bleed, and the bone is entirely bare, foft, uneven, 
corroded, brown or blackifh. Sometimes a great quantity 
of fungous flefh grows out of the bone itfelf, which eafily 
bleeds, covers the bone, and thus renders both the diaenofis 
and the cure of the difeafe more difficult. T'his {pecies of 
caries may be compared with fungous ulcers of the foft 
parts. In another {pecies of caries, the bone feems to be 
gradually converted into mufcular fubftance. 

The humid caries begins either in the inner part of the 
bone or at its furface. In the former cafe, the patient firft 
experiences for a long time violent pains in the bone, which 
are not increafed by external preffure ; after which, the 
bone becomes fwelled, the difeafe makes its way through 
the bone, attacks the foft parts, and terminates in an open 
caries. . This {pecies of caries, which begins in the interior 
fubitance of the bone is far more dangerous than that which 
commences on its external furface ; in other refpeéts there 
is no material difference between the two. fpecies; for the 
internal caries is frequently produced by external caufes, 
and the external caries may fometimes proceed from internal 
caufes. Caries is fometimes combined with an enlargement 
of the bone, and that moft frequently when the caries be- 
gins in the centre of the bone; howeverit occurs alfo not 
unfrequently in the caries which begins externally. This 
{welling, neverthelefs, does not alter the charaéter and man- 
ner of treating the caries; it may occur as well in a mild as 
in a malignant caries, and fometimes after the original dif- 
eafe has been cured, the fwelling may remain during the life 
of the patient. 

Befides thefe, feveral other fubdivifions of the caries may 
be enumerated; fuch as, 

1. The gangrenous caries, which is a variety of the dry 
caries. ‘he colour of the bone is not much changed at firft, 
but when the exfoliation begins, it becomes greyifh, after- 
wards brown, and finally black. The exfoliation takes place — 
more eafily than in the other fpecies of caries, after the 
manner of a perceptible exfoliation. The fame alfo happens 
here which is obferved in the feparation of gangrenous fub- 
ftance in the foft parts. (See the Art. GancRene.) 

2. Another variety of the humid caries is the qworm-eaten 
caries of Petit, which may be compared with an ulcer of the 
foft parts, having many cavities, and when the difcharge 
proceeds from corrupted marrow ; or with an abfcefs, the 
matter of which oozes out through a number of fmall orifices 
in the fkin. The bone becomes fpongy, and full of holes, 
but it is not very black. The difcharge is copious, and 
generally it blackens filver probes. Portions of the bone 
{eparate themfelves ; however, no regular exfoliation takes 
place, unlefs this {pecies of caries is changed by art into the 
above-mentioned gangrenous caries. The bone is gradually 
deftroyed and confumed by the fuppuration, and it becomes 
fo brittle that it can hardly be touched without breaking. 

3. The fungous caries is in all re{peéts fimilar to the pre- 
ceding, except that fpongy flefh, which readily bleeds, grows 
out of the carious bone. 

4. The phagedenic caries. In this difeafe, the periofteum 
is thickened, the bone becomes foft, and from its carious 
furface a fungous fubftance, of a red or yellow’ colour, 
{prouts forth. When the difeafe fpreads deeper, it gradually 
deftroys all the ofieous fibres. This ipecies is diftinguifhed 


from the fungous caries mentioned above by the circumftance, 


that ia the latter the fpongy flefh proceeds from the holes 
of the bone, the edges of which, though difcoloured, ftill 
remain hard .and-offeous : whereas, in the phagedenic caries, 
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the offeous fibres difappear wherever the fungous fle(h fprouts 
out; fo that, were we to depend entirely on the probe, it 
would be very difficult to determine hater the bone were 
carious or not. For when we rub it under the fpongy flefh, 
with the end of the probe, its furface, though uneven, does 
not feem to be very rough, neither can any confiderable 
difcoloration be perceived in it. 

g. Vhe /erofulous caries is difeovered on opening a fero- 
fulous abfeefs, when frequently the bone beneath, though 
of the natural colour and {mooth, is found to be detached 
from all conneétion with the foft parte. Being now expofed 
to the air, it gradually becomes difcoloured, which cir- 
cumttance, as well as that it no where adheres to the fubja- 
cent parts, fufliciently evinces that the circulation in it is 
ivterrupted. Another fpecies of fcrofulous caries is that 
which ocenrs in white {wellings of the joints. (See Wairz 
Swetuine.) 

6. The ¢ancerous caries commences with an enlargement 
of the bone; which in fome parts is foft, and its internal 
fubitance neither fibrous nor cellular, but feemingly com- 
poled of an irregular accumulation of offeous matter. It is 
covered with a tendinous or cartilaginous fubltance, from 
which a fmaoth fungous.excrefcence grows out, and exudes 
a limpid, acrid and fetid ichor. ‘The patient complains 
much of deep-feated, pulfating, and very acute pain; and 
the ulcer bleeds profufely in confequence of the gradual cor- 
rofion of the veffels at its furface. his fpecies of caries 
may be compared with a cancer of the foft parts, to 
which it alfo is frequently fuperadded, when the cancer 
has fpread itfelf as deep as the bone. (See Cancer.) 

As a fpecies of caries, may alfo be mentioned that gra- 
dual wearing away and confumption of the bones, which 
takes place when they are expofed to conftant preiflure ; 
as for example, in aneuri{ms, hydrocephalus internus, ‘&c. 

The Nscrosis is, indeed, generally confidered as a difeafe 
of the bones diftin& from caries ; however, it may not im- 
properly be looked upon as a {pecies of the dry caries, with 
a total privation of the living principle. 

In all cafes in which an ulceration of a bone difcharges 
a large quantity of matter, the furgeon moft not reft til 
he has difcovered and fufliciently opened the fource from 
whence the difcharge proceeds. The humid caries fpreads 
itfelf conftantly farther and farther; and that the more 
rapidly, and in a more violent degree, the loofer the bone 
is, and the more the difcharge of matter is obftructed by 
any caufe. Moreover, the confequences of the humid ca- 
ries are as various, and of the like nature, as thofe of 
ulcers; for not only the fundtions of the difeafed part, 
but alfo thofe of the neighbouring organs, are always more 
or lefs affeéted ; the patient is weakened by the daily lofs 
of fluids ; his blood is vitiated by the abforption of the mat- 
ter, and a he@tic fever is produced, with a conflant ftate of 
erethifm. 

The moft frequent caufes of the dry caries are external 
injuries, whereby a bone is laid bare ; and in confequence 
“of a deficiency of nutritious fluid, the accefs of the external 
air, or the contact of vitiated juices, it lofes the living prin- 
ciple and dries up. In fuch cafes it retains its vital powers 
longer in young fubje&ts than in old. Sometimes this 
Species of caries takes place {fpontaneoufly ; probably when 
any pernicious acrimony, efpecially of the arthritic or vene- 
real kind, is depofited upon the periofteum. 

The humid caries is produced by caufes fimilar to thofe 
of ulcers in mufcular parts ; and may even be produced by 
fuch ulcers, when they penetrate as far as the bone. This 
caries may therefore be divided into as many fpecies, as there 
are reckoned of ulcers, with refpect to their caufes ; and 


of local caufes the molt frequent are the denudation, contu 
fion, and violent concuffion of the bone. 

The danger in caries depends, as io ulcers, upon the 
abforption of unhealthy matter, the daily lofs of fluids, 
and the confequent hectic fever; but in caries, the abforp- 
tion of matter takes place to a much greater degree, and 
is more pernicious, as the difeafe is deeper feated, and th 
matter extremely acrid and corrupted, 

The prognofis depends upon the fitnation or condition 
of the bones, the extent of the carics, ita caufe, and its 
duration. (See Utcer.) 

The dry caries requires for its cure that the dead fubflance 
be feparated from the living ; and this is done either by a 
perceptible or imperceptible exfoliation, which is effeéted 
either by a chirurgical operation or the efforts of nature. 
When the furgeon forefees that an exfoliation is about to 
take place, he mu{t open the ulcer in the ficth fufliciently, 
and keep it open, in order that he may be able to extraét 
the feparated portions of bone. But in an imperceptible 
exfoliation this is not neceffary. A perceptible exfoliation 
generally takes place when the dead portion of bone is ftrong 
and thick ; but a thin layer of dead bone commonly ex- 
foliates imperceptibly, as do loofe and f{pongy bones : 
hard and firm bones commonly exfoliate perceptibly. In 
young fubje€ts the bone is more readily comminuted, and 
the imperceptible exfoliation is much more frequently ob- 
ferved, than in old ones. (See Exroxiation.) 

In the perceptible exfoliation, the dead portion of bone 
firlt becomes whitifh and dry ; after fome time it feems gra- 
dually to raife itfelf, and yields a fort of hollow found, when 
{truck upon witha probe; at length a fifure is formed in 
the circumference of the dead part, which feparates the 
dead from the living portion of the bone. ‘This fiffure 
gradually becomes wider, and at the fame time the piece 
of bone becomes more and more elevated; new ficth is 
found between the living and dead bone, which as it rifes 
feparates the dead portion, until at length it grows loofe, 
and finally falls off. The bone beneath is then found co- 
vered with granulations which in fome degree fupply the 
place of the loft portion of the bone, and in time become 
offified. 

The exfoliation is entirely a work of nature, but the fur- 
geon mutt promote it. He muft firft endeavour to remove 
the internal caufe of the caries ; then (if the exfoliation be 
judged ‘inevitable), deftroy completely the life of the dif- 
eafed portion cf bone, and promote its feparation. "The 
internal caufes of caries are to be removed in the fame man- 
ner as thofe of ulcers. Externally may be applied ftrong 
brandy, and various tin€tures prepared with it. The difeafed 
portion of the bone is to be kept conftantly wet with pieces 
of lint dipped in fpirituous liquids. But when the dif- 
eafed portion of bone is fo thick and ftrong that it cannot 
be penetrated by thefe fluid applications, another mode of 
treatment is neceflary. ‘There are three different methods 
according to which we may proceed ; “but, of thefe, that 
which is moft adapted to the peculiar circumftances of the 
cafe mult be chofen. 

We may either burn the bone by applying a red-hot iron, 
or we may bore a number of holes, the more the better, 
(by means of a perforator or {mall trephine), but fo as never 
to pierce the found portion; in order that the above-men- 
tioned remedies may be able to penetrate into and entirely 
dry out the bone; or we may remove, by means of a {era- 
per, fo much of the bone, that the remaining layer may 
eafily be penetrated by drying remedies. It is however well 
to be attended to, that when the life of the bone is entirely 
deftroyed, the drying remedies aie no longer be employed, 
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as they then will anfwer no fernele, and at the commence- 
ment of the exfoliation will even be hurtful. Moreover 
thefe remedies fhould come into contaét with the whole cir- 
cumference of the difeafed portion of the bone, but (if pof- 
fible) not with any of the found part. 

The firft of thefe objets mult be attained by laying bare 
the whole difeafed portion of the bone by means of inci- 
fions ; and the fecond, by not laying the bone bare further 
than it is difeafed, or by covering the denuded found por- 
tion with lint fpread with fome emollient ointment, alfo by 
not inbuing the lint with fo large a quantity of the drying 
remedies as will come into contaét with the found parts, 
and by not ufing thefe remedies longer than is neceflary. 
It is alfo particularly requifite, when a red-hot iron is to be 
applied, that the carious part fhould previoufly be well dried 
out, in order that the heated fluid may not come into 
conta with and deftroy the found portion of the bone. 

As foon as the life of the difeafed portion of the bone is 
completely deftroyed, the furgeon ufually employs fuch re- 
medies as promote the exfoliation, f{uppuration, and growth 
of the new fiefh; fuch, for example, as the balf. Arczi, 
either alone, or mixed witha little oil of turpentine, the ung. 
althee, or refine flave, &c. Thefe remedies are applied 
warm; but in order that they may be able to penetrate to 
the living part of the bone, holes are bored into different parts 
of the difeafed portion with the perforator ; and the more 
numerous and large thefe perforations are the better. Every 
hole, however, ought to penctrate as far as the living part, 
and. we are directed by many f{urgeons to continue boring till 
fome blood appears. As foon as this has been done, the 
bone mult be covered with warm emollient applications. 
Should the exfoliation not take place under this treatment, 
we may conclude either that the difeafed portion of the bone 
is not encirely deprived of its life, in which cafe the applica- 
tion of the drying remedies muft be repeated, or the cure is 
impeded by fome internal caufe, which mult be difcovered 
and removed. When the difeafed bone begins to grow loofe, 
it will be proper to fhake it gently from time to time, without 
exciting, however, either pain or bleeding, in order to acce- 
ferate its feparation; and when the exfoliation has been 
completed, the ulcer is to be treated like a fimple, clean ab- 
{cefs. 

AA much more fpeedy and perfe& cure, however, may be 
eflefted when the furgeon performs the feparation himfelf. 
"This is particularly neceffary when the difeafed portion of 
bone is very thick ; but it is only admifible, when we have 
« free and unobitruéted aceefs to the whole circumfereace of 
the difeafed bone. According to the difference of the fitu- 
ation and form of the bone, the feparation of it is performed 
in different ways. When only a thin layer of bone is dif- 
eafed, it may be fcraped off with the fcraper, or with the 
exfoliative trepan, or ftill more conveniently with a piece of 
glafs. A thick layer of bone is to be feparated with the chifel 
and uammer; and that this may be done without ufing great 
force, or producing a violent concuffion, the bone mult be 
previoufly bored through with the perforator ; we mutt alfo 
only attempt to chifel off {mall pieces at a time ; and that the 
whole of the difeafed portion has been removed, we may 
Know by the whole furtace of the bone becoming red and 
bloody. When the bone is flat, and difeafed through and 
throuzh, we may apply the trepan, and in cylindrical bones 
ve may fometimes faw off the difvafed portion. A bone 
that is difeafed throughout muft be extracted. Ass foon as 
the whole of the difeafed portion has been feparated the re- 
naining part is to be treated like a fimple wound, and the 
bone is to be dreffed with emollient warm applications, under 
the ufe of which & generally becomes covered with flefh ina 
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fhort time, In order that it may not again become difeafeds 
it muft be carefully defended againft the cold, air, and fpiri- 
tuous fubftances.. In many cafes the furgeon cannot remove 
the whole of the difeafed portion of the bone, and in this 
cafe he muft combine the two methods of cure with each 
other ; that is, he mutt remove the greater part of the dif- 
eafed bone, entirely deftroy the life of that which is left be- 
hind, by the application of the remedies formerly mentioned, 
then perforate according to Belofle’s method, and drefs the 
part with emollient applications. 

The method of cure in the humid caries is nearly the fame 
as that ufed in the dry; only in the former it is neceflary 
that the difcharge fhould be diminifhed, its condition improv- 
ed, and at length that it fhould be dried up ; fince, till that 
has been done, no exfoliation can take place. If it proceeds 
from an internal caufe, this muft, if poffible, be removed. 
Thus a cure is frequently obtained; however not always, 
for often the caries remains in confequence of local caufes, in 
which cafe it mult be treated as a local difeafe. In this cafe 
the furgeon muit promote the evacuation of the matter by 
every means in his power; he mutt lay the bone fufficiently 
bare by means of incifions; the limb muft be kept in a de- 
pendent pofition ; and the ulcer covered with light dreflings,. 
in order that the thinner part of the difcharge may run 
through ; and in general every thing which might occafion 
a ftagnation and accumulation of the matter in the ulcer muft 
be motft carefully avoided. But when the bone {wells, and 
a quantity of matter is difcharged from the ulcer, difpropor- 
tionate to Its apparent magnitude, fo that we have reafon to 
conclude the matter flagnates in the fungous fubftance, or 
hollow of the bones, and there carries on its ravages in fecret, 
the tone mutt be laid open in time by means of the trepan 
or perforator. Moreover, in all cafes of humid caries, it is 
very ufefal to drefs the ulcer with fponge or dry lint. 

When the caries penetrates deep into the bone, we may 
apply {pirituous tinétures and fomentations externally ; but 
in ufing thefe remedies, the direGiious which we have for- 
merly given are to be obferved. 

Of the internal remedies which contribute to improve the 
condition of the difcharge, afa feetida has been recommended. 
in the form of pills as one of the molt efficacious; as it ge- 
nerally deprives the matter in a few days of all its fetor and 
acrimony, and thus fometimes is alone fufficient to produce 
the exfoliation and cure. In obttinate cafes of caries, good 
effeéts have been produced by the ufe of lime-water, hem- 
lock, oak-bark, cinchona, and opium taken freely ; but we 
are, neverthelels, too often difappointed in our expeGtations. 
from medicine, and fio one plan will be efficient in al] fuch 
cafes. And, whatever plan may be adopted, it will beat the 
fame time particularly neceflary to breathe a pure air, and ufe 
an appropiate diet. 

When the caule of the caries has been removed, and the 
condétion of the difcharge improved, the exfoliation and. 
cure are fometimes promoted by the judicious application of 
a bandage to the part. 

Should the means that have already been mentioned be 
found inadequate to produce the detired effect, the furgeon is. 
obliged to have recourfe to mere powerful ones; in order 
thereby to convert, as it were, the humid caries into the dry, 
and to accelerate the exfoliation and cure; for this purpofe 
a red-hot iron is often our only refource. As an excellent 
remedy againit caries, Mr. Lentin recommends phofphoric. 
acid, prepared according to Gren’s method. One part of 
this to be mixed with feven parts of dittilled water, and ap- 
plied to the bone itfelf, or ufed as an injeGtion.. Internally, 
the pure phofphoric acid has been adminiftered, in dofes of 
10, 15, to 20 drops, thrice a day, in water, or a linétus, 
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Sometimes Mr, Lentin added a little myrrh to it, for exter- 
nal application ; or mixed the ak Ig acid with an infu. 
fion of fabine, fcordium, or cort. falicis, 

When the difeafed bone is covered with much fungous 
fleth, this mutt firft be removed by means of caultic applica- 
tions, in order that it may not obitruét the operation of the 
red-hot iron on the bone. When the caries penetrates fo 
deep into the bone that: the operation of the cautery does 
not extend quite through it as far as the bone, a part of the 
difeafed portion may be removed with the feraper, or the 
chifel and hammer. In flat bones, under which important 
parts are fituated, as, for example, the cranium, the applica- 
tion of the red hot iron mutt either be omitted or performed 
with great caution, When any of thefe means have been 
applied to a fuflicient extent, the furgeor mult treat the dif- 
order asa dry caries, If exfoliation does not commence within 
the fpace of about 20 days, the remedies mult be renewed. 
When exfoliation has completely taken place, and the bone 
fituated below the feparated portion becomes covered with 
found fleih, the cure is completed ; but if it remains bare, 
or is covered with fungons flefh, it is ftill difeafed, and 
muft be touched either with Belofle’s liquor, or the actual 
cautery. 

-When the caries is of great extent, and penetrates deep 
into the bone, the beft method will be to remove the difeafed 
portion of the bone, either entirely or in part, by means of 
chirurgical inftruments ; and the manner in which this may 
molt conveniently be done, will depend upon the circum- 
ftances of each particular cafe. Jf the caries be entirely con- 
fined to the Giibes of the bone, the damaged portion may 
be removed with the feraper, or the exfoliating trepan, or a 
piece of glafs. The chifel and hammer are required when 
it penetrates deep into the bone; the trepan may be ufed 
when it penetrates into the medullary cavity, or the cellular 
fubftance of the bone. If the whole bone be difeafed 
throughout, the external teguments mutt be laid open, and 
the boneextrafted. In other particulars the furgeon has to 
proceed in the manner above directed. 

Caries fometimes renders it neceffary that the limb fhould 
be amputated; namely, when a bone of one of the extremi- 
ties is either entirely, or particularly at the joint, carious 
through and through ; sad ef{pecially when the mufcular and 
more important parts are in a great meafure affected by the 
difeafe of the bone, and either corroded or deitroyed, as may 
happen in what is named the CanceRous caries. It has, 
however, been obferved, that, after this operation hasbeen per- 
formed, the diforder often breaks out in fome other part, and 
renders all medical affiltance inefiectual. If, on the contrary, 
the mufcular parts have fuffered but little, although the bone 
is very carious, amputation ought not to be performed ; but 
all that the furgeon can and ought to do, will be to lay bare 
the whole of the difeafed bone by incifions, and to feparate it 
from the foft parts with the {calpel, and from the found por- 
tion of the bone with the faw. In thefe cafes, nature fome- 
times fupplies the portion of the bone that has been loft, and 
though this fhould not happen, the operation above mentioned 
is {till preferable to amputztion in this particular cafe. 

Neither is amputation always admiflible when the caries 

oceeds from fome internal caufe, and this has not been re- 
moved. It mutt alfo be avoided when the patient is already 
greatly exhaulted by the difeafe : however, the furgeon need 


not be deterred by the mere prefence of heétic fever ; as this. 


arifes principally from the irritation or abforption of matter, 


aud difappears, together with its caufe, after the operation. 


has been performed. It alfo happens, not unfrequently, in 
cafes of old caries, in which the conftitution has become ac- 
cultomed to the difcharge, that troublefome fymptoms fuper- 


vene upon amputation, which perhaps may be prevented by 
means of iffues. 

When the carious bone is covered with a great deal of 
fungous flefh, deficcative remedies and preflure mult be ap- 
plied ; and thould thefe not prove fuflicient to extirpate it, 
we mult ule a caultic, or the a@iual Caurery. In thefe 
cafes there is generally alfo fome internal caufe prefent, which 
we mull endeavour to remove by means of appropriate inter. 
nal remedies. In that {pecies of carics in which the bone is 
converted into a kind of flefhy fubflance, the internal and ex- 
ternal ufe of lime-water has been found beneficial; the fur- 
geon mult, however, always attend at the fame time to the 
wternal caufe. See Osteosancosis. 

Concerning that {pecies of caries which begins in the in- 
ternal fubftance of the bone, fee Spina Ventofa and Necros 
sis ; and for the venereal caries, fee Sypuinis. Likewife, 
concerning carious teeth, we refer to the article TreetTu. 
See allo Diflortion of the Spine. 

Although we have here laid down the rules of praétice, 
which the generality of furgeons follow in the treatment of 
carjes, it mutt ftill be acknowledged that no fubjeét in the 
whole compafs of the art is more liable to obfeurity and de- 
bate. The modes of treatment adopted by one furgeon, will 
be often regarded as either ufelefs or pernicious by another ; 
fo that while we are obliged to defcribe certain plans of 
chirurgical management, it is with a full conviction that no 
one method will be univerfally approved. The following re- 
marks of M. Boyer, of Paris, are fubmitted to our readers, as 
deferving their attention, and as being among the lateft 
with which the public have been favoured by any fyftematic 
writer, 

‘« There is perhaps,”’ fays he, ‘ no difeafe in which the in- 
dications of cure are more vague than in caries, and none in 
which the treatment is lefs reguiar. The ancients prefcribed 
untuous or relaxing applications, but they preferred acrid irri- 
tating fub{tances, fuch as the powder of euphorbium, tinéture 
of aloes and myrrh, oil of turpentine, mineral acids, cauttic 
alkali, or even the a€tual cautery. Monro, Tenon, and, in 
imitation of them, fome modern praQtitioners, have preferred 
the ufe of un¢tuous and emollient applications ; but, in order 
to difcover the preferable mode of treatment, it is neceflary 
to take a clofe view of the evil againft which it is to be di- 
rected. We muft then confider, that a bone affe&ted with 
caries isa prey toa morbid a¢tion of its own parts, and that 
this action creeps from one part to another, and pervades the 
whole with greater or lefs rapidity, if art does not come to 
the affifiance of nature to arreft its progrefs. 

“« If the caries be produced by fome affetion of the fyftem, 
this fhould be afcertained and combated with appropriate re- 
medies. Thus the ufe of mercurial and fudorific medicines 
arrefts the progrefs of caries proceeding from the venereal 
difeafe, and aids nature in feparating the unfound from the 
found part. The ufe of fpirituous drinks, vegetable diet, and 
acids, removes at once {curvy and the caries, to which it had 
given rife, &c. &cs) But if it has been occafioned by an ex- 
ternal caufe, or if it has remained after the internal one has 
heen removed, fo as to be reduced to the ftate of a mere to- 
pical affection, its progrefs may be arreited, and the feparation 
of the difeafed parts facilitated by the ufe of fuch fubftances 
as {timulate the parts, or fuch as abforb and neutralize the 
fluids which tend to propagate the morbid aGion. Thus 
the deficcation of a carious ulcer has been elfeéted by the ufe 
of aa abforbing powder and pledgets of lint that had been 
dipped in tinéture of aloes and myrrh. 

© If thefe remedies be found incfleiual, recourfe muft be 
had to more a¢tive ones: a pledget of lint dipped in a foin- 
tion of nitrate of filver, may be applicd on the carious part,, 
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and renewed every day. ‘Chis portion of the bone is by this 
means quickly dried up, and reduced to the ftate of a fimple 
necrolis ; the propagation of the morbid ation is arrelted, 
and nature cflects a {eparation of the difeafed parts. It will 
not be amifs, however, to move frequently the dried piece, 
and it may be neceflary to prevent the fungous flefh from 
fpreading fo as to impede the exfoliation, The ulcer 
heals after the exfoliation has taken place, and the cicatrix is 
more or lefs deep, and of a red colour, not blackith and livid, 
as a cicatrix formed over a difeafed bone. 

‘¢ Tf the caries be very humid, that is, ifa great quantity of 
fanies flow from it, thefe remedies, even the mercurial nitrate, 
will be of no effect. The fanies wafhes the pledget, and 
dilutes the cauftic fo much, that its ation is confiderably en- 


feebled. Cauftic potafh would be fubjc& to the fame incon- 
venience. In thefe cafes, the aGiual cautery is a remedy to 
be preferred to all others: by its ation the carious part is 


in an inftant reduced to the {tate of an inorganic dry fub- 
{tance, and the caries thus converted into necrofis. This 
remedy is applicable to every cafe of humid caries where the 
furrounding foft parts have not a manifeit tendency to cancer. 
Sometimes, however, the foft parts furrounding a carious 
bone have that tendency in fo advanced a degree, that the 
actual cautery would neceffarily occafion the developement of 
that morbid itate. The general rules to which the ufe of the 
a&tual cautery may be reduced are as follow: 

“ Tn the firlt place, all the carious part of the bone muft be 
laid bare, whether by cutting away the foft parts, or deftroy- 
ing them by cauftic. The latter method being tedious, in- 
convenient, and uncertain, fhould not be ufed unlefs when the 
patient will not fubmit to the ufe of the knife. The bone 
being in this manner laid bare and feraped, the furgeon pro- 
vides himfelf with feveral cauterizing irons of the fame form, 
becaufe the application of one is feldom fufficient. It will alfo 
be neceflary to provide a number of canule when the cautery 
is to be applied on a bone from about which the foft parts 
cannot be completely raifed, as, for inftance, on the 03 coc- 
cygis, or facrum: by means of thefe canulez, the hot iron 
can be introduced without injuring the foft parts. In every 
cafe it will be neceilary to protect the furrounding parts as 
much as poflible from the aétion of the cautery. 

«The iron, whatever may be its fize, fhould be heated 
white, as the hotter it is the more rapid and lefs painful is 
its ation. On the inftant of its application, a black thick 
fmoke rifes from the furface of the burning bone, the fmell 
of which refembles exatly that of burning horn: the great 
quantity of fanies quickly diminifhes the heat ; for which 
reafon a fecond is to be immediately applied with the fame 
precautions; and a third, if the two preceding have not 
burned deep enough. Care fhould be taken to extirpate 
the difeafe by burning every part that is affected; and if the 
ufe of the cautery has not always had the fuccefs expected 
from it, the failure of it is to be attributed to the timidity of 
the operator. A carious bone becomes worfe by the appli- 
cation of the aétual cautery,.if the evil be not entirely 
rooted out ; juft as a cancerous tumour becomes irritated, 


and makes a more rapid progrefs, if imperfectly cau-_ 


terized. 
«The a€tual cautery aéts by evaporating the noxious 


fluids in which the carious bone was immerfed; by chang-_ 


ing the caries into necrofis, and by irritating the fub- 
“jacent found parts, and exciting that ation of the vef- 
fels by which the dead part of the bone muft be thrown off. 
«¢ It is almoft fuperfiuous to remark here, that this ope- 

‘ yation cannot be undertaken with any hope of fuccefs, if the 
internal caufe cf the caries flill exiit.”’ 


the Bones, vol. i. p,. 334, & feq. edit. Lond. 1804. 
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CARIGE, in Ancient Geography, a town of India, on 
this fide of the Ganges. Ptolemy. 

CARIGNAN, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Ardennes, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri& of Sedan, formerly a provofthip, called 
** Tvoy,”? belonging to the dukes of Luxemburg, the dukes 
of Burgundy, and the houfe of Auttria, but at length ceded 
to Louis KX1V., who changed the name, and ere&ed it into 
a duchy; three leagues E.S.E. of Sedan. The place con- 
tains 1500, and the canton 10,923 inhabitants: the territory 
comprehends 225 kiliometres and 27 communes. 

CARIGNANO, a town of Piedmont, in the diftri& of 
Savigliano, and capital of a principality, to which it gives 
name, feated on the Po, over which it has a handfome 
bridge. It gives the title of princes to a collateral branch 
of the houfe of Savoy. This town was plundered and 
burned by the French in 1536, and in 1544, the fortifica- 
tions, except the citadel, were razed, and moft of the 
churches deilroyed. It is about ro miles S. of Turin. N. 
lat. 44° go’. E. long. 7° 25). 

CariGNano, a town of the ifland of Sardinia; 15 miles 
W.N.W. of Terra Nuova. 

CARIGUE, an ifland in the river Shannon, on the coaft 
of the county of Kerry, Ireland, oppofite to Scattery - 
Ifland. Near it are the ruins of Carrigfoil caftle, once a 
place of great ftrength, the lands belonging to which were 
granted to Trinity College, Dublin. 

CARIGUEIA, in Zoohgy. See Diverruis Opofum. 

CARIGUEIBEIU. See Musreta brajfilienfis. 

CARILLA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Italy, men- 
tioned by Silius Italicus, and fuppofed to belong to the 


- Picentini, who inhabited the diftrict. now called Principato 


Citra. 

CARILLONS, a fpecies of chimes frequent in the Low 
Countries, particularly at Ghent and Antwerp, and played 
on a number of bells in a belfrey, forming a complete feries 
or fcales, of tones and femitones, like thofe on the harpfi- 
chord and organ. There are pedals communicating with 
the great bells, upon which ‘the carilloneur with his feet 
plays the bafe to fprightly airs, performed with the two 
hands upon the upper {fpecies of keys. ‘Thefe keys are pro- 
jetting fticks, wide enovgh afunder to be ftruck with vic~: 
lence and velocity by either of the hands-edgeways, without 
the danger of hitting the neighbouring key. The player is 
provided with a thick leather covering for the little finger of 
each hand, to guard againft the violence of the ftroke. 
Thefe carillons are heard through a large town. 

Carillon 1s likewife the name of afmall keyed inftrument 
to imitate a peal of hand bells. ‘The tones are produced-by: 
box hammers ftriking iron bars of different lengths. Handel. 
ufed to accompany his air in Milton’s Allegro, “ Or let the 
merry bells ring round,’”’ on this inflrament. And in Saul, 
the chorus ‘“ Welcome, welcome, mighty king.” - — . . 

CARILLONEUR, the mufician who plays the caril- 
lons, or chimes with hands and feet; an office of extreme 
labour, peculiar to Hoiland and the Netherlands. 

Caritironeur of Buffon, in Ornithology, the chiming 
thrufh, Turpus tintinnabulatus. 
~ CARILOCUS, in Ancient Geography, now Charlieu, a: 
town of Gaul, belonging to the Aidui. Ptolemy. 

CARIM-CURINI, in Botany, Rheed. Mal. 
Ticta echolium. : 

CARIMGOLA, Rheed. Mal. 

inalis. - x 
CARIMON, in Geography, one of the chief towns in the 
kingdom of Yohor, which occupies the fouthern extremity 
of the Cherfonefe, in the peninfula of Malaya, or Malacca. - 

CaRrimon 


See Jus- 
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Canimon Yava, a clufter of iflands in the Indian Sea, 
B. lat. 5° 48’. KE. long. rog® 15’. 

CARIMPANA, in Botany, Rheed. Mal. 
sus flabelliformis. 

CARIM-TUMBA, Rheed. Mal. 
barica. 

CARINA, a Latin term, properly fignifying the keel of 
a fhip, or that long piece of timber running along the bot- 
tom of a fhip, from head to flern; upon which the whole 
{tructure is built, or framed. 

Canina is allo frequently ufed for the whole capacity or 
bulk of a thip; containing the hull, or all the fpace below 
the deck. Hence the word is alfo fometimes ufed, by a fi 
gure, for the whole thip. 

Carina is alfo ufed in the ancient Architedure. The 
Romans gave the name carina to all byildingsin the form of 
a fhip, as we fill give the name nave td the middle or princi- 
pal vault of our Gothic churches, becaufe it has that figure. 

Carina, among Anatomifis, is uted to denote the /pina 
dorfi. As likewife for the fibrous rudiments, or embryo of 
a chick, appearing in an incubated egg. ‘The carina con- 
fits of the entire vertebre, as they appear after ten or twelve 
daysincubation. It is thus called, becauie crooked, in form 
of the keel of a fhip. 

Canina, in Botany, Eng. keel. A name given to the 
loweft petal of a papilionaceous flower which generally en- 
clofes the ftamens and piftil, in allufion to its fhape, which 
has fome refemblance to that of a boat.. It fometimes con- 
filts of two diftinét pieces, but is generally fimple, attached 
to the receptacle, and firmly locked in with the other pe- 
tals by two long claws. A leaf, a fcale, and a ne¢tary are 
alfo faid to be carinated, or keel-fhaped, when they are lon- 
gitudinally hollow above, and have a correfponding, fharp- 
ifh protuberance underneath. 

Carina is alfo ufed by fome Chemifis, for the twentieth 
part of a drop. 

Carin were weepers, or women hired, among the an- 
cient Romans, to weep at funerals: they were thus called 
from Caria, the country whence moft of them came. 

Carina, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, placed 
by Ptolemy in Media.—Alfo, a town of Afia Minor in My- 
fia, or in the Aolide; mentioned by Herodotus.—Alfo, a 
town of Afia, in Phrygia, towards Galatia, Pliny.—Alfo, a 
mountain of the’Ifle of Crete, which, according to Pliny, 
was nine miles in circuit. 

CARINACOU, in Geography. See Cariacou. 

CARINANA, Carinena, or SARIGNENA, a town of 
Spain in Arragon, about 43 miles from Longaris, contain- 
ing 2036 inhabitants, and two convents. 

CARINENTA, in Entomology. See Paritio. 

CARIN], in Ancient Geography, a people of Germany, 
being part of thofe who were comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of Vandals, and whofe habitation was near the 
Codanus.Sinus. Pliny.—Alio, a people of Germany, in the 
vicinity of the Helvetians.—Alfo, a people of ancient Bri- 
tain, called Careni, which fee. 

Carini, in Geography, a town of Sicily, pleafantly fitu- 
ate in a fertile valley, furrounded by high rocks, and in a 
well cultivated diftri&t, abounding in wine, grain of various 
kinds, olives, and all forts of fruit. The town is fingularly 
neat, contains 4000, (Swinburne,) or 7000, (De Non,) in- 
habitants, and gives title of prince to the family of Grua, 
who inhabit’an old Gothic caftie feated on arock. It is 
diftant one mile from the fea-fhore, and 18 miles from Pa- 
lermo. The adjacent territory produces a great quantity of 
excellent manna, as well as oil and wine. A long ridge, 
like a rampart, and fome remnants of a wall, are faid to in- 


See Bonas- 
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dicate the fite of “ Hiceara,” a city mentioned by Thucy- 
dides, as the birth-place of Lats, the molt ceicbrated cour- 
tezan in Grecian hiftory, who was carried off when Nicias 
the Athenian general landed here in hi» way from Italy, 
ae the town, and fold the inhabitants for flaves 

ear the land, at fome dillance round the bay of Corini, 
lies the Ifole delle Femine, formerly a place of banifhment 
for criminals, 

CARINISH Port, a cape of Ireland weft of Bally- 
donegan bay, in the county of Cork, and a little ealt of 
Durley Iland. It is more frequently called Garinifh. N 
lat. 51° 34’. W. long. 10° 1’, 

CARINOLA, a town of Naples, in the country of La 
vora, the fee of a bifhop, fuflragan of Capua; 14 miles N 
E. of Capua. 

CARINTHIA, a duchy of Auftria, bounded to the 
eaft by Stiria, to the north by the fame, and the archbi- 
thopric of Salzburg, to the weit by l'yrol, and to the fouth 
by the republic of Venice and Carniola. It derives its name 
from the ancient Carni, who were a colony of the Celtes, 
called in later times Carantani and Carinthis and it was 
formerly a part of Carnia and Noricum. The country is 
very mountainous and woody. Its principal mountains are 
St. Ulrich, St. Helena, St. Veit, St. Laurence, and the 
mountain of Loihl, which feparates Carinthia from Car- 
niola. ‘There are alfo others, no lefslofty, that lie towards 
Tyrol. Thefe mountains yield very good iron; the iron. 
mines near Friefach on the north, and in the tra& amone 
the fprings of the Lyfer, being particularly famous. In the 
diftri€t of Villach are found rich lead mines, a beautiful 
blue granite, and fire marble, or lumachelli. The fertile 
dales of this country produce wheat and other corn, but not 
enough for the fupply of the inhabitants. Carinthia has a 
number of lakes, the largeft of which is that called Wordt- 
fee, eight miles long, and abounding in fifth, and alfo many 
rivers, the principal of which are the Drau, iffuing out of 
Tyrol, and traverfing Carinthia from eaft to weft; the 
Gail, the Moll, the Lyfer, the Glan, the Gurk, and the 
Lavant. The cities of Carinthia, of which Clagenfurth is 
the capital, are eleven; its market-towns 255 its villages, 
&c. 28,0003 its houfes 49,000; its convents 20; clergy 
1010; nobles 386; burghers and tradefmen 4,753; peafants 
27,013 5 herds of oxen 50,000; proteftants, with Upper 
Stiria, 17,000. The inhabitants are partly defceuded from 
the ancient-Germans, and partly from the Wends. The 
archbifhop of Salzburg, and the bifhop of Bamberg, have 
confiderable territories in this country. The principal ma- 
nufactures of the country are thofe of iron and feel. In 
1282 the emperor Rudolph I. conferred this duchy as a fief 
on the count of Tyrol, who entered into a compromife with 
Albrecht of Auftria, by virtue of which, it was to defcend 
on the extinétion of his male iffue, to the heirs of Albrecht. 
and when this happened, in the year 1331, the emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria recognized this duchy to the Auftrian duke 
Otto, who, in 1335, was invefted with it. The duchy is 
governed by a Jand-captain ; and to the military ftate of the 
houfe of Auftria it has been accuftomed to contribute 
annually 637,695 florins. Chriftianity was introduced into 
this duchy in the 7th century; and the. whole country 
acknowledges the Roman Catholic church, though it con- 
tains many proteftants and adherents to the Lutheran doc- 
trine. 

_ Carinthia is divided into Lower and Upper. The prin- 
cipal towns of Lower Carinthia, are Clagenfurth, the capi- 
tal, St. Veit, Friefach, Volken, St. Andree, Wolfsberg, 
and Gurk ; and thofe of Upper Carinthia are Villach and 
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CARINUS, in Biography, a Roman emperor, was the 
éldett fon of the emperor Carus, who, foon atter his father’s 
eletion, in the year 252, was admitted, together with his 
brother Numerian, to a participation of the imperial power 5 
and both, being arrived at manhood, were honoured with 
the title of Cefars. Carinus was extremely vicious from 
his youth, and devoted to diffolute pleafures. He was, 
however, valiant and ad¢tive ; and, therefore, when his father 
departed for the profecution of the Perfian war, the young 
prince was directed, firlt to fupprefs fome troubles which 
had arifen in Gaul, and afterwards to fix the feat of brs re- 
fidence at Rome, and to aflume the government of the weit- 
ern provinces. Upon the death of Carus, near the clofe 
of the year 253, the two brothers, Numerian and Carinus, 
were unanimoufly acknowledged as Roman emperors. ‘Born 
and educated in a private fkation their fudden elevation re- 
ouired an uncommon ‘fhare of virtue and prudence ; but 
Carinus was fingularly deficient in thefe qualties. On luis 
arrival at Rome from the Gallic war, he abandoned himfelf 
to the luxury of the capital. He blended in his character 
cffeminacy with cruelty, a love. of pleature with a grofs 
and indiicriminating tatte, and an indiilerence to public 
efteem with confummate vanity.) In the courle of a few 
months he fucceffively married and divorced nine wives, 
mo{t of whom he left pregnant ; and whiltt he wallowed in 
the groffett pleafures, he beheld with inveterate hatred thofe 
who might remember his former obfeurits, or cenfure his 
prefent conduct. He banifhed, or put to death, the friends 
and counfellors of his youth; and whiilt he affected an ar- 
rogant and regal demeanour among the fenators, he felected 
his favourites, and even his minifters, from the dregs of the 

opulace. ‘The palace, and even the imperial table, were 
filled with fingers, dancers, protlitutes, and all the various 
retinue of vice and folly. Before the death of his father, 
the conduét of Carinus had filled him with fhame and re- 
gret, and he determined to fet him afide, and to adopt in 
his place the brave and virtuous Conftantius, who was at 
that time governor of Dalmatia. But a fudden death 

reverted the execution of his purpofe, and afford-d his 
worthlefs and degenerate fon an opportunity of difplaying 
to the Romans the extravagancies of Elagabalus aggravated 
by the cruelty of Domitian. The -unrettricted profulion 
with which he indulged his propenfity to every kind of 
pleafure, {upplied him with the means ot exhibiting the 
Roman games of the theatre, the circus, and the amphi- 
theatre, with uncommon fplendour ; and the vain prodiga- 
lity which. he. manifefted in this way was enjoyed by the 
Roman people with furprife and tranfport. Upon the 
death of Numerian, Diocletian was elected emperor by the 
Roman army, aflembled at Chalcedon ; and the new em- 
peror, fully apprized of the general diffatisfaction occafioned 
by the condu@ of Carinus, made preparation for a eivil war. 
In the {pring of the year 285, the forces of the Ealt and 
Wet encountered each other in the plains of Margus, a imall 
city of Meefia (now Servia), in the neighbourhood of the 
Danube. The Eaftern army had been reduced in number, and 
its ftrength had been exhaulted ; fo that it was not ina condi- 
tion to contend with the legions of Europe. a ranks, on 
the firft onfet, were broken, and Diocletian defpaired of the 
purple and of life. But the advantage which Carinus had 
obtained by the valour of his foldiers, he foon lofl by the 
infidelity of his officers. A tribune, whofe wife the licen- 
tious emperor had feduced, feized the opportunity of re- 
venge, “ and by a fingle blow, (fays Gibbon, ) extinguithed 
civil difcord in the blood of the adulterer. Crevier’s 
Rom. Emp. vol. ix. Gibkon’s Hitt. vol ii. chap. 12. 

CARILOLE, a name Sige by the Canadians to a fledge, 
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by which they tranfport themfelven aver the fnow, from 
place to place, in the molt agreeable manner, and with a 
degree ohidelentey that appears almolt ineredible; for, with 
the fame horfe, it is poflible to go So miles in a day, fo 
light is the draft of one of thefe carriages, aud fo favourable 
is the fnow to the feet of the horfe. ‘Chis cariole will hold 
two perfons and a driver, and is ufually drawn by one horfe, 
Its fhape is varied eccording to the fancy and tafte of the 
owner. Some are open, and others covered. The former 
is commonly like the body of a-capriole, put upon two Irov 
riuners or flides, fimilar in fhape to the rim of a pair of 
fates * the latter confifts of the body of a chariot put on 
ranners in the fame manner, and entirely covered with furs. 
The carioles glide over the fnow fo fmoothly and with fa 
little noife, that it is neceflary to have a number of bells at- 
tached to the harnefs, or a perfon continually founding a 
horn to guard againit accidents. The rapidity of the 
motion, and the found of thefe bells and horns, conduce 
much to cheerfulnefs, for you {eldom fee a dull face in a 
cariole. Weld’s Travels, vol. i. p. 392. 

CARIOPHYLLUM Saxeum, in Zoology, one of the 
{ynonymots names of madrepora fafcicularis, Gmiel. 

CARIOUS, the fate of a bone putrefied or rotten. See 
Caries. 

CARIPI, a kind of cavalry in the Turkifh army. The 
caripi, to the number of about 1000, are not flaves, nor 
bred up in feraglios or feminaries, like the reft; but are 
generally Moors, or renegado Chriftians, who, having fol- 
lowed adventures, and being poor, and having their fortune 
to feek, by their dexterity and courage have arrived at the 
rank of horfe guards to the grand fignior. ‘They march 
with the Ulufagi on the left hand, behind him: their pay 
is twelve afpers per day. 

_The word caripi fignifies poor and flranger ; an appelia- 
tion faid by Chalcondylas to have been given them, becaufe 
chiefly brought out of Egypt, Africa, &c. 

CARI-PIRA, in Ornithology, one of the fynonyms of the 
great frigate bird ; pelecanus aquilus, Linn. which fee. 

CARIPOUS, in Geography, a people of South America, 
inhabiting a country to the north of the river Amazon; 
who are at perpetual war with the Caribbees. 

CARIS, in Ancient Geography, now le Cher, a river of 
Gaul, called alfo Carus.—Alfo, one of the names of the ifle 
of Cos.—Alfo, a town of Phrygia. Steph. Byz. 

CARISBROOK Caftle, in Geography, an ancient caftle 
in the ifle of Wight, near Newport, where king Charles I. 
was imprifoned thirteen months; It has a governor and a 
garrifon. 

CARISSA, in Botany, Linn. Mant. 52. Schreb. 413. 
Lam. Ill. 330. Willd. 473. Juff. 149. Vent. vol. ii. 431. 
(Calac. Encyc: Nouv. Hilt.) Clafs and order, pentandria 
monogynta. Nat. ord. Contorte, Linn. Apocina, Jul. 

Gen. Char. Cal. very fmall, five-cleft, acute, permanent, 
Cor. monopetalous, funnel-fhaped; tube much longer than the 
calyx, cylindrical, fomewhat ventricofe at the throat ; border 
five-cleft, fpreading ; fegments oblong, acute, fhorter than 
the tube. Svam. filaments five, very fhort at the top of the 
tube; anthers oblong, within the throat. Pi. germ fupe- 
rior, roundifh ; ilyle thread-fhaped, the length of the tube ; 
ftigma thickifh, flightly bifid. Pericarp. berry fomewhat 
globular, {mall, two-cclled; partition thin, membranous. 
Seeds folitary, or two together, egg-fhaped, fomewhat com- 
prefied. , 

Eff. Char. Calyx fhort. Corolla funnel-fhaped. Berry 
two-celled. Lam. Illuft. 

_ © Thorny. 
Species, 1. C. carandas, Linn. Mant. p. 52. Lam. Illué. 
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Pl. 118. fig. 1. (Echites fpinofa, Burm. Ind. 69. Ca- 
randas, Rumph, Amb, vii. p. 57. tab. 25. Lycium Mala- 
baricum, Pluk. Alm, tab. jog. fig. 4.) ‘* Leaves ellip- 
tical, obtufe.”” Linn. Leaves egg-(haped, mucronate, 
reticularly veined ; fegments of the corolla lanceolate.” 
Willd. A fhrub. Stem fifteen feet high, much branched ; 
branches generally furnifhed at their knots with flraight, 
ftiff, oppofite, f{preading f{pines, often fimple, fometimes 
bifid, not perfectly axillary. Leaves oppolite, entire, {mooth, 
a little coriaceous, on very fhort petioles, //owers white, 
refembling thofe of the common jafmine ; peduncles gene- 
rally trifid. Berry dark red, of a pleafant acidulous favour. 
Ya Marck, from a dried fpecimen, The f{pecimen from 
which Willdenow formed his defeription has mucronate 
leaves; but in La Marck’s figure they are perfeétly obtule 
and entire. A native of the Eatt Indies, where it is made 
into an excellent {weetmeat. Loureiro found, on the ealt 
coat of Africa, a plant which he fuppofes the fame ; but, 
if his defcription be accurate, it mult not only be a different 
fpecies, but will require a fmall alteration in the generic 
chara@er. It is a {mall tree, about fix feet in height, 
with twilted, {preading, dichotomous branches; branched, 
aot fimply ; dichotomous fpines; egg-fhaped, acute 
leaves, and a one-celled berry, containing many roundifh im- 
bricated feeds. 2. C. /alicina, Lam. Encye. and Tilutt. 
s¢ Leaves lanceolate, oblong, mucronate, growing narrower 
towards the petiole.’ A thrub. Leaves fmooth, fhining, 
veined, only half as broad as in the preceding {pecies, and 
refembling thofe of the almond trees petioles longer. Spines 
oppofite, ftraight, fimple, fpreading horizontally. /Vowers 
{maller. A native of the [aft Indies, communicated by 
Sonnerat, but perhaps only a variety. 3. C. /pinarum, 
Linn. Mant. 559. Lam. Ill. pl. 118. f. 2. (Spina fpi- 
narum, Rumph. Amb. vii. p. 76. tab. 19. fig. 1.) ‘ Leaves 
egg-fhaped, acute, veined ; fegments of the corolla lanceo- 
late-oblong.”? A fhrub, five or fix feet high, much branched, 
fpreading. Branches flender, cylindrical, dichotomous, fome- 
what zig-zag. S,sines in pairs, oppofite, generally fimple, 
fometimes bifid, fituated at the bifurcations and knots of 
the ftem. Leaves f{carcely an inch long, refembling thofe 
of the myrtle, oppofite, egg-fhaped, acute, entire, coria- 
ccous, fmooth, fhining above, finely veined, on very fhort 
petioles, fo as to appear nearly feffile. Flowers terminating, 
from two to five together on each petiole ; tube of the corolla 
red, cylindrical, alittle {welling about the middle; border white, 
{preading ; fegments five, lanceolate, acute. Berry blackith, 
about the fize of a pea, egg-fhaped, two-celled. Seeds 
two in each cell, elliptical, convex on one fide, flat on the 
other. La Marck. A native of the Eaft Indies. Loureiro 
found a plant in Cochinchina, which he fuppofed to be the 
fame, and for which, in conjunétion with another obferved 
by him in Africa, he formed a new genus. But it differs 
fo much, not only from the defcription of Linnzus, but 
alfo from that of La Marck given above, which was taken 
from dried {pecimens both in flower and fruit, that it mutt 
be a different plant. See Sricmarora. 4. C. edulis, 
Willd. 3. (Antura, Forfkal. Defc. 63.) ‘ Leaves egg- 
fhaped, acute, without veins; branches villous near the 
top; fegments of the corolla lanceolate-linear.”” A native 
of Arabia Felix. 5. C. arduina, Lam. Encyc. and Ill. 
(Arduina bifpinofa, Linny <‘ Leaves heart-egg-fhaped, 
mucronate, nearly without veins, evergreen ; {pines bifid at 
the tip. See Arpuina. La Marck is the firft who ob- 
ferved that the arduina and cariffa of Linnzus are properly 
one genus, to which opinion Juffieu has acceded. 
**® Without thorns. 
6. C. inermis, Willd. 4. “ Leaves egg-heart-fhaped, 
PW ou, VI. fa 
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mucronate, without veins,’ Vahl. Symb. ui. p, 43. Leaves 
three times as broad as thofe of C. {pinarum, rounded at the 
bale. Flowers larger; fegments of the calyx briltle-fhaped. 
A native of the alk Indies. 7. C mits, Willd Vahl 
Symb. tab. 59. Leaves lanceolate, attenuated.” A 
native of the Katt Indies. 

Carissa, im Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Minor, in 
Paphlagonia, Pliny and Ptolemy. 

Carissa Regia, furnamed Aurelia, a town of Spain, in 
the department of the Gades. The ruins are found in a 
place called Cariza, 

CARISSIML, in Antiquity, a quality or appellation given 
by the emperors of Conftantinople to prefidents, governors 
of provinces, and others. 

Carissimt, Giacomo, in Biography, a Roman muficat 
compofer of the 17th century, whofe productions were not 
only the delight of his contemporaries, but are flill fought 
and hoarded by the curious as precious relics. Te was, 
very early in life, appointed maeftro di capella to the 
German colleve at Rome, in preference to all other candi- 
dates. Alberto delle Valle, an excellent judge of mut, 
fpeaking of the compofitions of Cariflimi, which he heard at 
Rome, without knowing his name, fays, that he had heard 
the vefpers performed on Eafler- Monday, by the nuns only, 
at the church dello Spirito Santo, in florid mufic, with fuch 
perfection as he never in his life had heard before ; and on 
the laft Chriftmas-eve, in attending the whole fervice at the 
church-of St. Apollinare, where every part of it was per- 
formed agreeably to fo folemn an occafion; though, by 
arriving too late, he was obliged to ftand the whole time in 
a very great crowd, he remained there with the utmoft 
pleafure, to hear the excellent mufic that was performed. 
In the beginning, he was particularly enchanted by the 
Venite exultemus, which was more exquifite than words can 
defcribe. “ I know not,” fays Valle, ‘¢ who was the author 
“of it, but fuppofe it to have been the prodution of the 
“« Maeftro di Capella of that church.”? There was no mafler 
in Italy at this time, 1640, whofe compofitions this deferip- 
tion will fo well fuit, as thofe of the admirable Cariffimiy 
who was now, in all probability, the Maeftro di Capella in 
queftion ; though fo young, that his fame was as yet un- 
fledged however, it was in compoling for this church that 
he acquired that great and extenfive reputation which he 
enjoyed during a long life, and which his offspring, or 
mulical produétions, ftill defervedly enjoy. 

Kircher, in his Mufurgia, (tom. i. p. 603.) defcribes 
his mufic and its effets in terms of high panegyric; and 
{peaks of him as a matter then living, 1650, who had long 
filled the place of compofer to the Collegio Apollinare with 
great reputation. He began to flourifh about the year 
1635, and, according to Matthefon, was living in 1672. 
His produétions are very numerous, though it does not ap- 
pear that he ever compofed for the theatre. 

His facred and fecular cantatas, and motets, have always 
had admiffion into every colleétion of good mufic. It has 
been often afferted by mufical writers that he was the in. 
ventor of cantatas; but it has already been fhewn, that 
thefe /cene da camera, or monodies, had a more early origin. 
Cariflimi, however, muft be allowed not only the merit of 
transferring the invention from the chamber to the church, 
where he firft introduced cantatas on facred fubjets, but 
of greatly improving recitative in general, rendzring it a 
more expreffive, articulate, and intelligible language, by its 
approximation to {peech and declamation. 

Many of Cariflimi’s works are preferved in the Britifh . 
Mufeum, and in Dr, Aldrich’s colleGion at Chrift-church, 


Oxford. 
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There is fomething interefting in the moft trivial compo- 
fitions of this admirable matter, and in his works may cer- 
tainly be traced more traits of fine melody than in thofe of 
any compofer of the 17th century. Of twenty-two of his 
cantatas preferved in the Chrift-church colleétion, Oxon, 
there is not one which does not offer fomething that is flill 
new, curious, and pleafing ; but moft particularly in the re- 
citatives, many of which feem the mott expreflive, affecting, 
and perfeét, that we have feen. In the airs there are frequently 
{weet and graceful paflages,:which more than a hundred 
years have not impaired. It is, however, in the divifions of 
this, and of all old mufic, that the time when it was com- 
pofed, and the changes of tafte, are chiefly difcoverable. 
Thefe are the fafhionable forms and trimmings, which foon 
give way to others; but the principal ground-work, or 
materials, if good at one time, would not lofe their value at 
another. 

Befides Carifhimi’s numerous fecular cantatas, duets, trios, 
and four-part fongs, his compofitions for the church, where 
he firft introduced inftrumental accompaniments, difcover 
more genius, elegance, and defign, than thofe of any pre- 
eeding or contemporary compofer. Stradella’s untimely 
death perhaps only prevented him from writing as much, 
and as well, es Cariffimi. 

Kircher, the contemporary of Cariffimi, after a juft eulo- 
gium on his compofitions in general, and telling us that he 
had the power of exciting in his hearers whatever affeGtion 
he pleafed, {peaks of his oratorio of Jephtha, and the new 
and admirable effets produced in it by his knowledge of 
harmony, modulation, and happy expreffion of the paffions. 
The chorus in his facred drama, Plurate filia Dfrael, which 
follows the lamento della figha di F:pte, is as remarkable for 
the accuracy of fugue and imitation, as for its plaintive ex- 
prefiion. 

According to Matthefon, the famous German compofer, 
Kerl the younger was fent by the emperor from Vienna to 
Rome, in 1649, to receive leffons from Cariffimi; who is 
faid to have acquired a confiderable fortune by the exercife 
of his profeffion, and to have lived to the age of go. 

He appears to have been the favourite compofer and 
model of Dr. Aldrich, who was poffefled of a complete col- 
leGtion of his works, which he feored with his own hand, and 
feems to have itudied with great attention. And Purcell 
manifeftly formed his ftyle on the produétions of Cariffimi 
and Stradella, particularly in his recitative and fecular fongs. 

Cariflimi was not only a man of fuperior genius and abili- 
ties, but a bold contrapuntiit: as we find, in one of his 
maffes, feveral new harmonies which were thought unwar- 
rantable more than a century after his deceafe, in 1672. He 
1s much, and jultly, praifed by Kircher, in his Mufurgia ; his 
compofitions were greatly admired by Dr. Aldrich, who 
adapied Enghith words to feveral fine movements in his 
mafles, which were long performed in the chapel of Chriit- 
ehurch college, Oxford. 

ln a mafs, in the key of C, we havea 7th per faltam, un- 
prepared, and unrefolved on the Sth, the bafe defcending 
ad. 

The fymphony to this mafs refembles fo much tke over- 
ture ityle of Lulli and Handel, that primogeniture feems to 
entitle him, and not Lulli, to the invention. LLulli was born 
in 1633, and, in 1649, when. Cariflimi was celebrated by 
Kircher, and organift of the college Apollinare, Luli was 
but 16. 

Salvini fays that this great contrapuntift, when he heard 
himfelf prafed for his flowing, majeflic, noble, and facile 
ftyle of compofition, ufed to exclaim: ‘* Hah! how dif- 
ficult it is to acquire this facility !’’ knowing fo well the 
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pains he had taken in acquiring ity and who, adds Signoe 
relli on this paflage, will deny that in the poetry of Metaf- 
tafio, there is that natural flow and facility of which Horace 
defcribes ; 
Ut fibi quivis 
Speret idem, fudit multum, fruflraque laboret, 
Aufus idem. 

Beauty, in works of art, is acquired by great pains and 
labour, fays an old Greek, Tava xnrcru te xare. The 
gods fell to mortals whatever is excellent and beautiful, at 
the price of immenfe labour and {weat of their brows. Epi- 
charmes, the comic philofopher. 

CARISTI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Spain, pla- 
ced by Ptclemy in the Tarragonnenfis, afligning to them 
the town of Suetlafium. M. d’Anville places them on the 
northern coatt of Hifpania Citerior. 

CARISTIA. See Cuarisria. 

CARISTO, Castex Rosso, in Geography, a town of 
European Turkey, in the ifland of Negropont; the fee of 
a Greck bifhop, fuffragan of Negropont. It is fituated at the 
fouthern extremity of the ifland; 54 miles S.E. of Negropont. 

CARISTUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy in 
Liguria, placed by Livy in the territory of the Statillionates. 
It was little fouth of Dertona. 

CARITAS. The poculum caritatis, or grace-cup, was an 
extraordinary allowance of wine, or other liquors, wherein 
the religious at feftivals drank, in commemoration of their 
founder and benefactors. 

CARITHNI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Ger- 
many, placed by Ptolemy between the Vangiones and the 
Vifpes. 

CARITY, in Geography, a river of Scotland, which runs 
into the Efk, in the county of Forfar. 

CARIUM, or Curium, in Ancient Geography, a place in 
the ifland of Cyprus, where was the forelt of Apollo. 

CARIUS, or Cortus, a river of Afia, in Carmania, the 
mouth of which is placed by Ptolemy near the Perfian gulf. 

CAKIUS, in Aythology, an epithet.of Jupiter among 
the Milefians, probably appropriate to the worthip of the 
Carians. 

CARK, or Carke, in Commerce, a certain quantity, 
or meafure, of wool equal to a thirtieth part of a 
SARPLAR. 

CARL. See Cuvart. 

Cari Guffavad?, or Escuristuna, in Geography, a 
town of Sweden, in the province of Sudermauia ; 54 miles 
W. of Stockholm. 

CARLAT, Le, a town of France, inthe department of 
the Arriege, and diftri@ of Mirepoix; 22 miles N. of 
Tarafcon. 

Carxar, a town of France, in the department of the 
Cantal; 5 miles S. E. of Aurillac. ; 

CARLENTINI, a town of Sicily, about 2 miles from 
Lentini, containing 3000 inhabitants, built by Charles 
V. with a view of making it the head-quarters of his troops 
in Italy, and almoft rumed by an earthquake. It was 
placed on an eminence to be out of the reach of the unwhole- 
fome vapours of the marfhes. ‘Che houfes are fo low, that 
the ftreets ftill refemble a camp. 

CARLEPONT, a town of France, in the department 
of the Oife, and diltri&t of Compiegne; 4 miles S. of 
Noyon. 

CARLETON, Georcs, in Biography, a learned bifhop 
in the 17th century, was born at Norham in Northumber- 
land, in 1559, and was chiefly indebted for his education, 
firft in grammar learning and afterwards at the Univerfity of 
Oxford, to the care and liberality of Bernard Gilpin. After 
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having continued many years in the univerfity, where he 
diflinguifhed himfelf as a logician, orator, and poet, and 
more efpecially asa divine, he was advanced, without any 

revious ecelefiailical preferment, to the bifhoprick of 
Pandaff to which be was elected in £617, and confecrated in 
1618, Inthis year he was fent by king James I. to the fynod 
of Dort, and took an active part in the defence of epifeopa- 
cy. Having given fatisfaction by his conduct on this oc- 
eafion, he was immediately on his return, in 1619, promoted 
to the fee of Chichelter, where he remained ull his death 
in 1628. He was a perfon of folid judgment and various 
reading, and extolled by Camden for his proficiency in 
divinity, and in other polite parts of learning. ‘lo the Pa- 
pilts he was a bitter enemy, and with regard to the doctrine 
of predeftination a rigid Calvinift: he wrote feveral books 
both in Latin and in Enghth, of which the principal are his 
«© Heroici Characteres,”’ or Heroic Characters, Oxon. 1603. 
4to.; ‘'I'ythes examined, and proved to be due to the 
clergy by a divine right,’ Lond. 1606 and 1611, qto. : 
“ JurifdiGtion royal, epifcopal, papal, wherein is declared 
how the Pope hath intruded upon the jurifd'Gion of tempo- 
ral princes, and of the church, &c.”’ Lond. 1610, 4to. is Con- 
fenfus Eccleti Catholice contra Tridentinos, de Scripturis, 
ecclefia, fide, et gratia, &c.’”’ Lond. 1613. vo. “A thank- 
ful remembrance of God’s mercy,” &c. Lond, 1614, which 
paffed through feveral editions ; « Aitrologimania’’ againtt 
judicial Aftrology, Lond. 1624. 4to; “ Vita Bernardi 
Gilpini, &c.’”’ Lond. 1626, 4to., publifhed in Englith, Lond. 
£629, 4to. and 1636, 8vo. &e. &c. He was allo concerned 
in the Dutch Annotations, and in the new Tranflation of 
the bible, undertaken by order of the fynod of Dort, but 
not compleated and publithed till the year 1637. The fon 
of the bifhop by his firit wife, Mr. Henry Carleton, embraced 
the caufe of the houfe of Commons in the civil war with 
king Charles I., accepted a commiflion in the parliamentary 
army, and fhewed himfeif to be an enemy to the bithops. 
He was chofen reprefentative for Arundel in Suflex, in the 
Short Parliament, which met at Weitminfter in 1640. Biog, 

rit. 
. Carteton, Duptey, vifcount Dorchetfter, an emi- 
nent ftatefman in the 17th century, was the fon of Anthony 
Carleton efq. and born at his father’s feat in Oxfordihire in 
1573. Having finifhed his education, at Weltmintter {chool 
and at Chrift-church College, Oxford, he travelled abroad 
for further improvement. After his return, he became fecre- 
tary to Sir ‘Thomas Parry, ambaflador in France, and in 
1603 he occupied the fame office in the houfe of the earl of 
Northumberland. About this time he was alfo gentleman- 
ufher at court. In the firft parliament of king James, he 
was reprefentative of the borough of St. Mawes in Cornwall, 
and diltinguifhed tmfelf as an active member and an able 
Speaker. In 1605 he accompanied Lord Norris into Spain, 
and at the clofe of this year he was fummoned home under a 
fufpicion of being concerned with his former patron, the 
earl of Northumberland, in the gunpowder-plot; and 
though on his arrival he was confined, he was very honourably 
difcharged. In 1610, he was appointed ambaflador to the 
court of Bruffels, but that embafly not taking place, he was 
fent in the fame capacity to Venice, and previoufly received 
the honour of knighthood. During this embafly, he efta- 
blifhed the chara¢ter of an able negociator, and was a prin- 
cipal agent in concluding a treaty between the king of Spain 
and the duchy of Savoy. He was alfo initructed to invite 
the republic of Venice to accede to the league between the 
king of Great Britain and the proteftant Princes of the uni- 
on in Germany: but his propofal was not accepted, Soon 
after his arrival in England from Venice, in 1615, he was ap- 
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pvinted ambaflador to the States-General : and in this office 
hefpent the molt ative period of his life, from 1616 to 1028, 
He was the laft who poffeffed the privilege of a feat in the 
council of {late for the United Provinces, which queen Eli. 
zabeth had obtained for her ambafladors. Upon his arrival 
in Holland he was foon involved in the difpute between the 
Arminans and Calvinifts, which then agitated that country; 
and the part he took in the politics which gave rife to th- 
fynod of Dort, evinced his attachment to the Palatine caufe 
aud the public liberty of Germany. M ny circumitances oc- 
curred in the courfe of this embafly which rendered his fitu- 
ation peculiarly difficult and trying; but during the pro- 
grefs of them he conducted himlelf with great firmnefs and 
prudence, although the difputes at home between Charles 
and his parliament, and their diflike to his favourite minif- 
ter, the duke of Buckingham, thwarted fome of the princi- 
pal plans in which he was engaged. In 1726, fir Dudley 
Carleton returned to England, and was appointed vice- 
chamberlain of hig majefty’s houfchold: and, at the fame 
time, he was joined with the earl of Holland iv a negotia- 
tion at the court of France, whieh terminated only in par- 
tial fuccefs. Upon his return to England he found parlia- 
ment much agitated by the mifmanagement of public affairs ; 
and being chofen as a reprelentative for the borough of Halt- 
ings, he endeavoured to allay the ferment that occurred 
during the profecution of his patron, the duke of Bucking- 
ham. His condu@, however, on this occafion, gave great 
oflence to the friends and fupporters of liberty in parliament ; 
but ic was very acceptable to an arbitrary court, and pro- 
cured for him one of the rewards to which he afpired, a feat 
in the houfe of peers, by the title of baron Carleton of Im- 
ber-court, in the county of Surry. Soon after, he was fent 
as ambaflador extraordinary to l'rance, for the purpofe of 
exculing and jultifying the difmiffal of the queen of England’s 
French fervants. In this unpleafant negotiation he mani- 
felted his ufual prudence and addrefs. In 1627 it became 
neceflary for him again to refume his charaGier of ambaflador 
in Holland; but he found the States-General very differ- 
eutly difpofed towards this country than they were during 
his former embaffy, nor was he admitted as he had before 
been into their councils, the ambaflador from England hay- 
ing been deprived, by a particular refolution, of his feat in 
the council of flate. He remained, however, in Holland, 
conducting a variety of intereiting negotiations, till he was 
recalled in 1628. Soon after his arrival he was created 
vifcount Dorchefter, and feeretary of ftate. In this capa- 
city he was a principal agent in compleating the’ treaties 
with France and Spain, and io conducting feveral foreign 
tranfactions, for which he was better qualtfied than for the 
internal concerns of the nation, which were now become 
very intricate and difordered. He feems to have been in- 
clined to arbitrary maxims of government, and to have ac- 
quiefced in the dangerous meafures of Buckingham, Land, 
and others, which widened the breach between the king and 
parliament. He did not live, however, to witnefs the 
difaftrous extremity in which they terminated; for having 
long ftruggled with the diforders occafioned by frequent re- 
turns of the itone and gravel, he died in February 1631-32, 
in the 5gth year of his age, and was interred in Weltminiter 
abbey, where a handfome monument is ereéted to his me- 
mory. Carleton wrote a number of letters, fpeeches, &c. 
on political topics; but the moft valuable of his remains is 
a feries of difpatches while abroad; from which a feleGion 
of “ Letters to and from Sir Dudley Carleton during his 
Embafly in Holland, from January 1615-16 to December 
1620,”’ was publithed by lord Hardwicke, in one volume 4to. 
in 1757, with an hiftorical preface: a fecond edition appeared 
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,in 775. Thefe letters, allowing for fome party prejudices, 
contain a clear, curious, and interelting account of Dutch 
affairs, during the period to which they refer, and fundry 
valuable materials for modern hiftory. Biog. Brit. 

CARLIN, Caruin®, or CARovine, in Commerce, a {mall 
filver coin, current in Naples and Sicily, equivalent to about 
four-pence Enghih. 

CARLINA, in Botany (quafi Carolina, fo called, fays 
Cafpar Bauhin, from a tradition that the root was fhewn 
by an angel to Charlemagne as a certain remedy for the 
plague, which prevailed in his army) Dodonzus, Lobel, 
Clutius, Cefalpinus, &c. Tournef. cl. 14. §. 5. gen. 2. 
Linn. gen. g2g. Schreb. 258. Willd. 1437. Juil. 173. 
Vent. 2. 497- Gert. 940. Carline thiftle. Clafs and order, 
fingenefia polygamia e«qualis. Nat. Ord. Compofite capi- 
tate; Linn. Cinarocephale, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Calyx common {welling, imbricated 5 fcales nu- 
merous, loofe, acute ; inner ones difpofed ina circle, very 
long, {preading, glofly, coloured, forming a kind of ray to 
the common flower. /orets monopetalous, funnel-fhaped, 
equal, androgynous ; tube flender; border five-cleft. Stam. 
Filaments five, capillary, very fhort ; anthers umited into a 
hollow cylinder. Pi. Germ fhort ; ftyle filiform, the 
length of the ftamens; ftigma oblong, bifid or entire. 
Peric. none, except the permanent contracted calyx. Seeds 
folitary, roundifh; down divided into fomewhat chafly, 
branched, and feathery rays. Recep. chafly ; chaff cleft at 
the tip into feveral fegments. : 

Eff. Ch. Calyx radiated with long, coloured, marginal 
fcales. 

Sp. 1. C. acaulis, Lam. 1. Bauh. Pin. 380. Tourn. 500. 
(C. acanthifolia, Willd. 2. Mart. 8. Allion. ped. 571. tab. 
51. C. chardoufles, Vill. delph. 3. p. 30. Chameleon albus, 
Clof. hift. 2. p. 155. Lob. ic. 2. p. 4.) ‘ Flower very 
large, nearly feffile ; leaves broad, toothed, hoary.” Lam. 
Root biennial, thick, oblong, fibrous. Leaves petioled, ob- 
long, fomewhat finuated, toothed, {pinous at the edges, cot- 
tony and white on both fides, fpreading widely on the 
eround. Flower from four to fix inches in diameter ; outer 
icales of the calyx very fpinous ; inner ones white above, 

urplifh underneath ; receptacle thick and fiefhy. A native 
of dry hills in Italy, Spain, Germany, and the fouth of 
France. 2. C. caulefcens, Lam. 2. Baub. Pin. 380. 
Tourn. 500, (C. elatior, Cluf. hif. 2. p. 155. C. acaulis, 
Willd. i.) “ Stem one-flowered ; flower rather large ; leaves 
long, narrow, pinnate, green on both fides 5 pinn gafhed and 
toothed.’”? Lam. Root perennial. Stem from fix to ten inches 
high, reddifh, flightly cottony, leafy, generally fimple and 
one-flowered. Leaves very !ong, efpecially the lower ones, 
divided to the midrib. F ower te:minal, confiderably {maller 
than that of the preceding fpecies. A native of a fandy 
foil in fheltered fituations on the Alps and other countries in 
Southern Europe. Linnzus confidered thefe two plants as 
varieties of the fame {pecies, as did alfo Haller and Scopohi, 
but La Marck afferts that they are perfeétly diftin€é. Both 
of them have a flefhy receptacle which is eaten by the inha- 
bitants of their native mountains, and is faid to equal that of 
the artichoke in flavour, while at the fame time it exceeds it 
in Size. It is, however, not likely to rival that efculent on 
the tables of the luxurious, as it has been found not to flou- 
rith in cultivated ground. ‘The roots of both fpecies are 
aromatic, and are alfo ufed for food when young and tender, 
put in adult plants they acquire an acrimonious quality, and 
are then recommended as a diuretic, fudorific, and alexiphar- 
mic medicine. The dofe of the root, when dry, is from one 
to two drams; when frefh, from two drams to half an ounce, 
but is more frequently given in a decoétion than in fubjtance. 


Allion. and Bofe. 3. C. adgregata, Willd. 3. Waldit. and 
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Kitaib. pl. rar. Hung. ‘* Stems fimple, one-flowered, nu- 
merous, aggregate ; leaves pinnatifid, fmooth ; fegments pin~ 
natifid, divaricated, fpinous.”” Willd. Root perennial. A 
native of rocky mountainsin Croatia. 4. C.dyrata, Willd. 
4+ Thunb. prod. 141. Leaves lyrate.’? A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 5. C. /anata, Linn. Spec. 2. 
Mart. 2. Lam. 2. Willd. 5. (C. flore purpuro-rubente, 
Tourn. 500. Acarna flore purpuro rubente, Bauh. pin. 379. 
Rai. hift. 289. A. atra&tylidis folio, Bar. ic. 483.) * Stem 
bifid, calyxes blood-red, terminal; the firft axillary, feffile.”’ 
Linn. ‘ Stem often bifid; the intermediate flower feffile; 
leaves hoary, lanceolate, toothed, fpinous.”? Willd. Whole 
plant whitihh and a little cottony. Root annual, f{mall, 
fibrous, yellowifh, odorous, and rather bitter. Stem feven or 
eight inches high, leafy. Leaves oblong, edged with yel- 
lowith {pines ; lower ones gafhed and pinnatifid ; upper ones 
flightly toothed. Flowers furrounded by {pinous braétes re- 
fembling the leaves, but fhorter; outer leaflets of the calyxlan- 
ceolate, with onlya terminal {pine; radiating ones reddifh pur- 
ple, efpecially underneath. A native of dry and rocky ground 
in Italy, Spain, and the South of France. 6. C. involucrata, 
Willd. 6. Desf. atl. 2. p. 251. Poiret. itin. 2. p. 234. 
«* Stem often bifid; intermediate flower feffile ; leaves pin- 
natifid, toothed, {pinous, {mooth.” Willd. Root perennial. 
Stem a foot high; firm, ereét. Leaves rigid. Flowers fur- 
rounded by a leafy involucre; ray of the calyx yellow; 
down feffile, feathery ; receptacle chaffy ; chaff yellow, 
longer than the florets. Ona dry foil the ftem is often one- 
flowered. A native of Algiers. 7. C. corymbofa, Linn. 
3. Mart. 3. Lam. 4. Willd. 7. (C. umbellata apula, 
Tourn. 500. Acarna, Col. Ecphr. 1. tab. 27. Acarna ca- 
pitulis parvis luteis in umbella, Bauh. Pin. 379. Rai hift. 
289.) ‘¢ Stem many-flowered, fometimes divided; flowers 
feflile; ray of the calyx yellow.” Linn. ‘ Stem many- 
flowered, {moothifh ; leaves lanceolate, pinnatifid, toothed, 
{mooth; flowers in a corymb.”? Willd. Root perennial. 
Stem a foot high or more, cylindrical, reddifh, moderately 
cottony, generaily fimple. Leaves alternate, obiong, rather 
narrow, fometimes a little cottony, pale green. Flowers 
terminal, from three to five, cluftered. A native of dry 
ground in Italy and Provence. 8. C. /ulphurea, Willd. 
8. Desf. atl p. 251. tab. 224. ‘ Stem dichotomous, 
woolly ; leaves lanceolate, toothed, ciliated with {pines pu- 
befcent ; flowers axillary, nearly f{effile.”? Willd. Root an- 
nual. Ray of the calyx fulphur-coloured. A native of 
barren hills about Algiers. 9. C Ai/panica, Lam. 5. (Atrac- 
tylis, Barrel. ic. 594.) ‘“ Stem often divided; branches 
one-flowered ; flowers yellow, terminal.”?’ Lam. Whole 
plant fmooth. Stem from fix to ten inches high, leafy, 
itriated, or angular, Leaves alternate, a little pinnatifid, 
toothed, green, fpmous. FYoreis bright yellow; ray of the 
calyx ruflet-yellow. A native of Spain. 10. C. vulgaris, 
Linn. 4. Mart. 4. Lam. 7. Willd 9. Eng. Bot. 1144. 
Gert. tab. 163. fig. 1. Lam. Illuf, pl. 662. “ Stem many- 
flowered, corymbofe; flowers terminal; ray of the 
calyx white; Linn. Stem many-flowered, corym- 
bofe, pubefcent; leaves lanceolate, toothed, f{pinous, 
pubefcent underneath.” Willd. Whele plant rigid. 
Root biennial, fpindle-fhaped. Stem a foot high, leafy, tur- 
rowed, more or lefs leafy. Leaves alternate, finuated, very 
fpinous, veiny, moft, woolly underneath. Flowers ere& ; 
outer calyx-leaves very {pinous; inner ones longer, linear, 
fmooth, yellowifh white, polifhed, permanent ; florets pur- 
plifh ; anthers with two briftles at their bafe ; feales of the 
receptacle much refembling the inner ones of the calyx. 
The leaves and fiowers do not decay immediately after the 
feeds are ripened, but often remain battered and bleached 
through the whole winter. Dr. Smith. Receptacle concave, 
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chaffy ; fcales of the chaff towards the bottom membranous, 
keeled, entire, feveral neighbouring ones united together, fo 
as to leave a hollowin the middle ; towards the top cut into 
numerous briftle-fhaped fegments, the length of the calyx. 
Seeds {mall, oblong, narrower downwards, fomewhat com- 
prefled, or obfoletely angular, incliniig to afh-coloured, 
crowned with a white chafly ring, and clothed with white 
filky hairs which are produced beyond the tip; down twice 
as long as the feed, feathery ; rays filiform, two or three often 
cohering a confiderable part of their length, and appearing 
branched, all-united at the bafe into a ring. Gert. In very 
rocky fituations the whole plant is fmaller, and bears only 
one Arsen A native of dry heaths and paftures in Eng- 
land, and throughout Europe, flowering in June and July. 
11. C. racemofa, Linn. 5. Mart. 5. Lam. 6. Willd. ro. 
(C. fylveftris minor hifpanica, Cluf. Hift. 2. p.159. ‘Tourn. 
poe. Acarna flore luteo patulo, Bauh. Pin.  Atradlylis 
ifp. Bar. Ic. 593-) * Flowers feffile, lateral, very few.” 
Linn, = Stem fometimes divided ; flowers axillary, feffile ; 
leaves lanceolate, toothed, fpinous, pubefcent ; floral leaves 
three-nerved.”? Willd. Root annual. Svem five or fix inches 
high, flender, fimple, leafy, fomewhat cottony. Leaves 
rather narrow, whitifh green. FYowers yellow. A native of 
a dry foil in Spain and Provence. 12. C. pyrenaica, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 11. Mart. 6. Lam. 8. Willd. 11. (Carduus to- 
mentofus, pyrenaicus, ipinoiiflimus, flore albo, Burf. 21. 
43. Carduus carlinoides, Gouan. Illuft. 62. tab. 23 ?) 
«© Stem many-flowered ; leaves decurrent.”? Linn. Leaves 
oblong, pinnatifid, cottony on both fides, but molt fo 
underneath, armed with ftrong, yellow fpines. Lowers 
terminal, clultered; inner calyx-fcales narrow, lanceolate, 
fcarious, white, not forming an open radiating crown as in 
the other fpecies of this genus, and rather indicating an af- 
finity to the cardui; florcts reddifh, fcarcely fhorter than the 
calyx. A native of the Pyrenées, introduced into Kew gar- 
den in 1788 by Dr. John Sibthorp. 13. C. atradyloides, 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 7. Mart. 8. Lam. 9. (C. polycepholos, poly- 
acanthe vulgari fimilis, zthiopica; Pluk. Al. 86. tab. 
273, fig. 4. Good. Lam.) “Stem branched; calyx 
{pines ciliated.” Linn. Stem fomewhat woedy, full of pith, 
clothed near the top witha very fhort greyifh down. Leaves 
alternate, a little pinnatifid, toothed, very fpinous. L/owers 
terminal, flofcular, yellowifh ; calyx {cales narrow-lanceolate, 
{pinous, large, radiating, but not fearious and coloured as 
the European {pecies. A native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
communicated to La Marck by Sonnerat. 14. C. gorteri- 
vides, Lam. 10. ‘* Whole plant cottony and very white ; 
leaves oblong, deeply cut; teeth narrow, fpinous; flowers 
{mail, lateral, and terminal.”? Lam. Leaves alternate, oblong, 
rather narrow, pinnatifid; pinnules with narrow teeth, each 
terminated by a thorn. Flowers {mall, yellowifh; calyx 
{fpinous; inner fcales not fearious; florets deeply divided. 
La Marck obferves that this_{pecies muft belong to the 
fame genus as the preceding, but that they do not well ac- 
cord with the true Carline thiflles. A native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, communicated by Sonnerat. 15. C. xeran- 
themoides, Linn. jun. Sup. p. 349. Mart. 7. Lam. 11. 
Willd. 12.‘ Stem fhrubby, branched, tomentous; leaves 
linear awl-fhaped ; ferratures f{pinefcent ; panicles terminal ; 
ray yellow.”” A handfome fhrub. Stem cylindrical ; branches 
nearly fimple, but divided at the top into leafy peduncles. 
Leaves {cattered, not decurrent, green and {mooth above, 
white with wool underneath. #/owers in terminal panicles, 
_furrounded by a few braéteal leaves, refembling thofe on the 
ftem, but without {pines, and cottony, and not longer than 
the calyx; inner fcales of the calyx rather long, re- 
curved, awl-fhaped, {piny; ray bright yellow; fcales a 
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little ferrated ; florets the fize of the ray. 
Maffon in Barraneas, about Chafna. 

The foreign {pecies may be propagated by fowing the 
feeds in the Seng, ona bed of freth, undunged earth; they 
fhould be afterwards thinned, but not tranfplanted. Mott 
of them will flower the fecond year, but they feldom mpen 
their feeds in England, and are not eafily preterved. 

Cartina foltis latis ad oras fpinis dentatis: Burm. Afr. 
154. tab. 65. See Arnica crocea. 

Carina acaulos gummifera, Bauh. pin. 350. See Ar- 
RACTYLIS gummifera. 

CAR Lina minima caulodes, Barr. rar, 1127. tab. 592. See 
Arracryiis humilis, 

Cartina? africana, &c. Pluk. alm, 86. tab. 273. 
Arracry is oppojfitifolia. 

Carina acaulis minore purpureo flore, Bauh, pin. 380. 
Rai. hilt. 310. C. minor, Cluf. hilt. 2. p. 156. C. mon- 
tana; Barrel. ic. 493. See Carvuus acaulis. 

Carina foliis imbricatis, &c. Burm. Afr. 151. tab. 54. 

fig. 1. See Gorrertia ciliaris. 
CARLINGS, in Ship-duilding, {quare pieces of timber 
ranging fore and aft between the deck-beams, into which 
they are fcored; and ferving to ftrengthen the fhip, and 
fultain the {maller beams. 

Carwin fnees, thofe timbers between the fides of a fhip 
pe the hatchway ferving to fupport the deck on both 
ides. 

CARLINGFORD, in Geography, a market and poft 
town of the county of Louth, [reland, on the fouth-wettern 
fide of the bay called from it. This town was formerly 
diltinguifhed both as a place of ftrength, and as a fea-port. 
The cattle, founded on a folid rock wafhed by the fea, is 
faid to have been built by king John ; but Cox, with more 
probability, attributes it to one of the Bourkes or Bourghos, 
who were earls of Ulfter. The town was afterwards 
walled, and is often mentioned in the hiftorical memoirs of 
Ireland. It was alfo a place of good inland trade, and fome 
commerce ; but it has confiderably declined, and is now re- 
markable only for its fine-flavoured oytters. Carlingford is 
a corporate town governed by a mayor and burgefles, and 
before the union was reprefented in paliament, but was not 
of fufficient importance to retain this privilege. It is 11 
miles N.E. of Dundalk and 51 N. of Dublin. N. lat. 54° 
1’, W. long. 6° 9’. 

CaruincrorD Bay,or Lough, a large, well fheltered har- 
bour on the eaft coalt of Ireland, which has good ground, 
and water fufficient for the largeft veffels; but there are 
feveral rocks and fhoals, that muft be carefully attended to 
when great {hips are brought into this harbour. There is a 
bar on the ealt fide of Blockhonfe ifland, extending about 
half a mile, on which the leaft wateriseight feet. The weft 
fide, between Blockhoufe ifland and Balaghan point, ts alto- 
gether roeks and fhoals, not to beattempted. Carlingford is on 
the weft fide of the bay, which is fhallow, and dries before low 
water, but fmall veffels may lie fafe near the town, on foft 
mad. Newry, which has a {mall river and canal that joins 
the bay, derives the chief benefit of this harbour. N. lat. 54° 
W. long. of the north-eaftern point 6° 1’. _M*Kenzie. 

CARLISLE, a city of Cumberland, England, is noted 
in the hiftoric annals of Great Britain as being the {cene of 
repeated fieges and warlike operations between the Englifh 
and Scottifh nations. It was alfo a place of fome confe- 
quence during the Anglo-Roman dynaities. ‘ Its Roman 
colonization,” fays Camden, “ appears plainly from the va- 
rious evidences of antiquity occalionally dug up, and from 
the frequent mention of it in the writers of thofe days: and 
even after the ravages of the Picts and Scots, it retained 
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fomething of its ancient fplendour, and was accounted a 
city.” Soon after the Romans had quitted the ifland, 
Carhfle was entirely abandoned to the northern invaders, 
and by them completely ruined and laid wafte. In this 
itate of defolation it remained till the reign of Egfrid, king 
of Northumberland, who ordered it to be rebuilt, and en- 
compaifed it with a wall. He afterwards beltowed it on 
the celebrated St. Cuthbert, who vilited his new acquifition 
in the year 636, and, according to Bede, “ was carried by 
the towns-people to fee their walls, and a fountain, or well, 
of admirable workmanthip, conftrudied therein by the Ro- 
mans.” St. Cuthbert was bifhop of Lindisfarn ; and by 
Eefrid’s grant, Carlifle became an appendage to that fee, 
and fo continued till the year 1133, when Henry I. contti- 
tuted it a feparate bifhopric. During the incurfions of the 
Danes, in the eighth and ninth centuries, Cumberland was 
expofed to frequent ravages, and this city underwent its 
full fhare of calamity, for it was wholly confumed by fire ; 
its Inhabitants were maflacred, and its walls overthrown. 
“Its very foundations,” fays Dr. Todd, “ were buried 
in the earth, fo that, it is faid, large oaks grew upon them ; 
and this is not only attefled by cur hiltorians, but alfo 
evinced by fome difcoveries that have lately been made of 
large unhewn oak trees buried ten or twelve feet below 
ground.” In this defolate ftate the city remained nearly 
200 years, when Walter, a prieft, and follower of William 
the conqueror, repaired a few of the ruined habitations, and 
attempted to re-eltablifh a religious inftitution, that had 
either been founded by St. Cuthbert, or about his time: 
on this occafion the conqueror iffued a mandate, that the in- 
habitants of Cumberland, but particularly of Carlifle, fhould 
be fubje& to the epifcopal jurifdition of Durham; from 
“the predeceffors of whofe diocefan they had received 
chriitianity.”?, When William Rufus returned from his in- 
tended attack on Malcolm, king of Scotland, about the 
year 1094, he made a vifit to this city, and perceiving its 
importance as a frontier ftation, gave orders that it fhould 
be completely reftored, and entrufted the execution of his 
plan to the above Walter, under whofe dire€tion feveral 
public edifices were built, a {trong fortrefs ere¢ted, and the 
whole defended by a wall of circumvallation. Thefe build- 
ings are fuppofed to have been raifed by Vlemifh artificers, 
a colony of whom was fettled here by Rufus, but foon 
afterwards removed to North Wales, and the ifle of Angle- 
fey, and its place occupied by a body of South Britons, 
who were directed to cultivate the neighbouring lands, and 
to teach the natives the art of rendering the fertility of the 
foil conducive to their fubfiftence. From this era, Carlifle 
may be regarded both as a military ftation, and a city; and 
for feveral centuries its vicinity to Scotland occafioned it to 
experience many viciffitudes. Having been ceded by Ste- 
phen to the Scottith king, David, about the year 1136, it 
was made a place of retreat by the latter, after his defeat in 
the dreadful battle of the Standard, in 11383 and here alfo 
he received the pope’s legate, Alberic, by whofe influence 
all the female captives that were brought into Carlifle, were 
fet at liberty. ‘“* He alfo obtained from the Scottifh leaders 
a folemn promife, that in future incurfions, they would {pare 
the church, and withhold their fwords from the aged, from 
women, and infants; an injunction which humanity dictated, 
but which the favage cultoms of the contending nations had 
not before admitted into the modes of warfare.’’? Carlifle, 
from this period to the time of Edward I., was fubjected to 
feveral difaftrous events. The 35th year of that monarch, 
1307, will be ever memorable in the annals of this city, 
from the parliament that met here January 20, and con- 


tinued fitting till the Palm Sunday following, during which 
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period feveral important aéis were paffed, and laws made te 
promote the expedition which the king was then meditating 
againft the Scots. Edward remained at Carlifle till June 
28, when he proceeded towards Scotland, but, being feized 
with a flux, expired at Burgh-on.Sands, on the feventh of . 
the following month. In 1338, Carlifle was befieged by 
the Scots, and the fuburbs burnt; as was frequently the 
cafe during the contentions between the rival houfes of 
York and Lancafter. The wealth of the city was fo much 
reduced by thefe repeated outrages, that Edward IV. re- 
mitted to the inhabitants one half of the ancient annual 
rent of So pounds paid to the crown, and alfo granted them 
the lordfhip of the royal fitheries at Carlifle. The war be- 
tween Charles I. and his parliament once more involyed this 
city in the horrors of a fiege, and the general diftrefs was 
increafed by the calamity of famine. ‘The blockade com- 
menced Oétober 9, 1644, and continued till the enfuing 
June, when the place furrendered to general Lefley, who 
commanded for the parliament. During the inte:mediate 
time, the wants of the inhabitants and garriforf we fo 
great, that not only horfes, but even dogs and rats were 
eaten; and hemp-feed was fubflituted for bread till that 
alfo was confumed; the city was then given up on honour- 
able terms. The laft occurrences of this nature, of which 
Carlifle was the fcene, were thofe which accompanied the 
rebellion in 1745, when it furrendered, after a fhort fiege, 
to the forces of the pretender. The fituation of Carlifle is 
extremely fine ; it ftands on a gentle rifing ground, in the 
midit of extenfive and fertile meadows, terminated by the 
diftant mountains, and watered by the Eden, the Caldew, 
and the Peteril. ‘The two former of thefe rivers fow on 
different fides of the city ; and their banks and contiguous 
meadows afford a number of pleafant walks to the inhabit. 
ants. In high floods in the winter feafon the low lands are 
fometimes inundated, and the city at thofe periods appears 
like a promontory, or ifland rifing from the mid{t of a vaft 
lake. The improvements that have been effected at Carlifle, 
fince the union with. Scotland, are exceedingly numerous, 
It was then more celebrated for the ftrength of its walls, 
and fortrefs, than either for the neatnefs of its buildings, or 
the refpeétability of its inhabitants; but as the profpeé& of 
future commotions vanifhed, manufaCtures were introduced, 
and a tafte for improvement accompanied the increafe of 
wealth. This being attended with an augmented popula- 
tion, alterations and improvements were rapidly made. At 
the commencement of the laft century, the dwellings of the 
inhabitants were moftly formed of wood, clay, and laths, 
exhibiting fingular fpecimens of poverty and vitiated tafte. 
The gable ends fronted the ftreets; and the diminutive 
windows, projecting porches, and clumfy oaken doors, faft- 
ened together with large wooden pins, correfponded in form 
with the gables. The ftreets were badly paved ; and the gut- 
ters, or rather trenches, on each fide, were fo wide and deep, 
that fmall bridges were in many parts placed over them for 
the convenience of paflengers. Thefe obftruétions have 
been in a great meafure removed, many of the houfes have 
been rebuilt with propriety and even elegance, and many 
new ones ereéted in the modern ftyle. Some very material 
improvements are now making in the entrance to the city. 
The {pace included within the walls is fomewhat in the 
form of an irregular triangle; the buildings, however, ex- 
tend confiderably beyond thefe limits, but are chiefly fpread 
in the vicinity of the city gates which are three in number, 
and refpeGively denominated from their contiguity to the 
Englifh, Irifh, and Scottifh kingdoms. The Enghth gate 
is connected with the building called the citadel, which is 
of an oblong fhape, having a round tower at each end, with 
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flender openings for the difcharge of arrows, ‘Thefe open- 
ings are fingularly conttrufted, the apertures diverging out- 
ward, but gradually decreafing to the inner fide, where they 
become narrowelt. ‘Ihe towers are low, but apparently of 

reat ftrength ; and, together with the gateway, were built 
by Henry VIL. ‘The city walls are principally formed of 
fquared ftone, and on the fouth and ealt fides fupported by 
numerous buttrefles. Various flights of fleps lead to the 
top, whence the profpedls are in many parts extenfive and 
interefting. ‘I'he public buildings are various; yet thofe 
which chiefly engage the curiofity of the vifitant, are the 
calle, and the cathedral. Thefe edifices, or at leaft certain 
parts of them, are of confiderable antiquity, but have under- 
gone many viciflitudes, and experienced various alterations. 

The caflle {lands at the north-welt angle of the city, and 
confifts of an outward and inward ward. Within the latter 
is the great tower, dungeon, or citadel of the caftle. ‘This 
is of a {quare form, and very lofty, with walls of valt thick- 
nefs, and conitructed according to the modes of defence 
employed before the invention of cannon. It has fince been 
ttrengthened according to the modern fyftem, and defended 
by a half-moon battery and a very large platform, mounted 
with cannon under cover of the outward wall. The outer 
ward contains the governor’s houfe ; and in one ef the gates 
of the caftle the old portcullis is {till remaining. ‘This for- 
trefs was made the prifon of the unfortunate queen Mary, 
for fome time after her landing at Workington, and the 
apartments wherein fhe was lodged are {till fhewn. 

The cathedral was ere&ed at various periods, and difplays 
{pecimens of different ftyles of architecture. Some part of 
it is apparently as old as the Saxon times, but the greateft 
portion is more modern. Several parts of the building are 
extremely beautiful; but on the whole it appears to much 
difadvantage, having ‘* been curtailed of its fair proportion” 
in the civil wars, at which period about 30 yards of the 
nave was pulled down to ereét guard-houfes and batteries. 
The opening was afterwards clofed with a wall, and the 
fpace within the wall, and the tranfept fitted up as the pa- 
rochial church of St. Mary, as the entire weft end had for- 
merly been; and divine fervice is regularly performed in it. 
The arches in this part of the cathedral, and in the tranfept, 
are circular, and the fhafts extremely maffive ; the height of 
each being only 14 feet two inches, while the circumference 
is 17 feet and a half. The choir was begun by bithop 
Welton in the reign of Edward I1f., and finifhed by the 
fucceeding bifhops, Appleby, and Strickland. The expences 
were chiefly defrayed by fubfcription; and indulgences and 
remiffions of penance were alfo granted to fuch of the laity 
as fhould by money, materials, or labour, contribute to the 
pious work; copies of various orders and letters patent 
iffued for the occafion are preferved in the bifhop’s regitter. 
Several ancient monuments are remaining in the cathedral, 
fuppofed to be for the bifhops Welton, Appleby, and two 
or three others, but uncertain for whom; and on the north 
fide of the choir, near the altar, is a curious monumental 

brafs plate, ereted to the memory of bifhop Henry Ro- 
binfon, who was born in this city about the year 1556, and 
became celebrated for his piety and learning. The whole 
ftructure, and indeed moft of the buildings in this city, are 
compofed of a coarfe, but durable, kind of red free-ftone. 
Bifhop ‘Tanner remarks, that ‘ this is the only epifcopal 
chapter in Eengland of the order of St. Auttin.” . Betore 
the diffolution of the monatteries, feveral religious houfes 
were eftablifhed in this city ; and fome few remains are yet 
vifible. ‘The cathedral itfelf feems to have belonged toa 
priory. The chaptcr-houfe and cloifters ftood on the fouth 
fide of the catheral, but were pulled down during the civil 


wars, The only church in Carlifle, befides that of St. 
Mary’s in the cathedral, is St. Cuthbert’s ; this is a plain 
modern building ereéted in 1778, on the fite of the ancient 
{truéture, which appears to have been originally built before 
the deftru&tion of the city by the Danes. The other edi- 
fices for religious worfhip are three meeting-houfes for Pro- 
teftant diflenters, one for Quakers, one for Methodifts, and 
a Catholic chapel. The three principal ftreets range nearly 
in the fhape of the Roman Y, and meet at the market place, 
where the town-hall, moot-hall, and council-chamber are 
fituated. Here the affize courts and quarter feflions are 
held, and moft of the public bufinefs is tranfaéted. ‘The 
corporation records are alfo kept here ; and the reprefen- 
tatives forthe city elected. In this diftant part of the king- 
dom, prifoners are frequently obliged to remain without trial 
feveral months, as the aflizes are only held once a year 
Near the gaol are fome buildings called charity houfes, 
where decayed freemen, and widows of freemen, are per- 
mitted by the corporation to live rent-free. ‘The poor are 
maintained in a workhoufe erefted by fubfcription about the 
year 1760; prior to that time, they were either farmed out, 
or had a weekly allowance at their own houfes. A difpen- 
fary was inftituted July 1, 1782, for the relief of the indi- 
gent fick, and upwards of 15,000 perfons are computed 
to have been relieved fince its eftablifhment. Carlifle has 
received many royal grants, and been invefted with great 
privileges by different monarchs, but nearly all the original 
charters have been confumed by the fires that have fo fre- 
quently defolated the city. Charters of confirmation have 
been granted by Edward III., Henry VII. and VIII., and 
every fucceeding fovereign, to the reign of Charles I., who 
ordered fome alteration to be made in the mode of eleéting 
the different officers. ‘The city was firft reprefented in par- 
liament 23 Edward I.: the members are chofen by the free 
burgeffes, who are about 700 in number. ‘The population 
and buildings of Carlifle and its fuburbs, have increafed in 
a very rapid manner during the preceding century; but the 
augmentation has principally been made within the laft 49 
years. By the return made under the late population aé&, the 
number of houfes was found to be 1338, of inhabitants 
10,221. In the year 1761 various new works were efta- 
blifhed ; a company from Newcaftle began the calico print- 
ing bufinefs which has progreflively increafed ever fince, 
and now furnifhes employment to many hundreds of men, 
women, and children. ‘Chere are four print fields, which 
employ a thoufand perfons, and pay upwards of 20,00cl. to 
the revenue annually. - Befides thefe, there are eight other 
manufactories; and fome of them execute every branch, 
from preparing the raw materials, to the completion of 
checks, callicoes, muflins, and all kinds of fancy-work. 
A brewery has been eftablifhed, and three others have been 
lately ereéted ; a foap manufa@ory has alfo been built ; and 
fo greatly has the trade of the city increafed, that the duty 
paid on licences and excifeable articles amounts to more than 
110,000]. yearly. Its growing importance is evinced by 
the eftablifhment of two banks, both of which have been 
opened within a few years. Carlifle is 303 miles N.W. 
from London; and has two weekly markets, Wednefday 
and Saturday. Hutchinfon’s hiftory of Cumberland, 2 
vols. 4to. 

Carvisve, the chief town of Cumberland county, in the 
ftate of Pennfylvania, North America, pleafantly and falu- 
brioufly fituated in the poft-road from Philadelphia to Pittf- 
burg, 125 miles W. by N. from the former, and 178 E. 
from the latter. The town contains about 400 houfes, 
chiefly of {tone and brick, and about 1500 inhabitants. 
The ftreets interfe€&t one another at right angles; and the 
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public buildings are a college, court-houfe, and gaol, and 
four edifices for the public worfhip of the Prefbyterians, 
Germans, Epifcopalians, and Roman Catholics. Dickin- 
fon college has a principal, three profeflors, a philofophical 
apparatus, and a library confilting of about 3000 volumes. 
Its revenue arifes from 40001. in funded certificates, and 
10,000 acres of land. N. lat. 40° 12’. W. long. 77° 12’. 

Caruiste Bay, a bay on the weit fide of the ifland of 
Barbadoes, in which ftands Bridge-town, which fee.—Alfo, 
a bay of the ifland of Antigua; three miles W. of Falmouth. 
-——Alfo, a bay on the fouth coaft of the ifland of Jamaica. 
N. lat. 17° 47’. W. long. 77° 6’. 

CARLISLES Lagoon, a bay, on the north coat of the 
ifland of Egmont, or New Guernfey, in the Southern Pa- 
cific Ocean, between How’s Point and Portland's Ifland. 
S. lat. 10° 42’. E. long. 164% 167. 

CARLOCK, Cartick, or Cuartock, a provincial 
term fometimes made ufe of to fignify the weed charlock. 
See CuarLock. 

Carcock, in Commerce, a fort of fith-glue, or ifinglafs, 
imported from Archangel. It is made with the iturgeon’s 
bladder; and is ufed for clarifying wine, as alfo in dying. 
The beit comes from Aitracan, a city in Mufcovy, at the 
mouth of the river Wolga, where they catch great quanti- 
ties of fturgeon. 

CARLOMAN, in Biography, eldeft fon of Charles Mar- 
tel, fucceeded his father in 741 to the dominion of Auttra- 
fia. After many warlike expeditions, which were attended 
with fuccefs, and in which he difplayed equal courage and 
ability, he conceived a difguit with the world, and deter- 
mined on religious retirement. Accordingly, he made a 
journey to Rome with a {plendid retinue, and having in his 
own name, and in that of his brother Pepin, prefented mag- 
nificent gifts to the holy fee, he received the clerical tonfure 
from the hands of pope Zachary in 747. He afterwards 
retired to a monaftery on mount Soraéte, where he became 
a monk of the order of St. Benediét ; and withdrawing for 
greater privacy to the abbey of mount Caffin, he {pent his 
remaining days in the offices of the convent, and the exer- 
cifes of devotion. He died at Vienne in Dauphiny in 755. 

Cartoman was alfo the fon of Pepin the Short, and 
younger brother of Charlemagne, and was confecrated at Soif- 
fons, in 768, to the fovereignty of Auftrafia, Burgundy, 
and part of Aquitaine. Being on ill terms with his brother, 
a ferious conteit between them was expeéted to have taken 
place; but it was prevented by the death of Carloman in 
771, which left his brother fole poffeffor of the French mo- 
narchy. 

Cartoman was alfo the fon of Lewis IL, called the 
Stammerer, and, in conjunction with his brother Lewis IIL., 
fucceeded his father in 879. France was at this time dif- 
tracted by inteftine competitions for power ; and whilft Car- 
loman, affifted by his brother, was befieging Vienne, ina 
conteft with Bofon, who had eftablifhed the kingdom of 
Arles, or Provence, Lewis was called upon to refift the 
Normans, who made inroads on the northern fide, and died 
in 882. Carloman, in confequence of this event, was de- 
clared king of France, and abandoning the fiege of Vienne, 
marched into Picardy, where with a fum of money he pur- 
chafed the retreat of the Normans. He was foon after- 
wards wounded in hunting the wild boar, and died in 884, 
at the early age of 18, before the confummation of a mar- 
riage, which he had contra&ted with a daughter of Bofon. 

Cartoman was alfo king of Bavaria, and in 876 fuc- 
ceeded his father Lewis I. king of Germany in the fove- 
reignty of Bavaria, comprifing, befides that province, Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Carinthia, Auitria, Sclavonia, and part 
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of Hungary. With the defign of annexing Italy to his do- 


minions, he marched his army into the country, but after a 
partial fuccefs in Lombardy, he was induced by a falfe alarm 
to abandon the accomplifhment of his purpole, though he 
retained the title of king of Italy. He died of a palfy in 
880. Mod. Un. Hitt. vol. xix. 

CARLONI, Giov. Bartisva, an eminent painter of 
hiftory, was a native of Genoa, and having profecuted the 
ftudy of his art at Rome and in the fchool of Paffignano at 
Florence, he became one of the molt fertile, original, and 
feducing machinifts of Italy. [ine molt fplendid works of 
this artift, and of his brother Giovanni, are the frefcoes of 
the cathedral del Guaftato at Genoa, which exhibit a won- 
derful effe&t of colouring. He furvived his brother 50 years, 
and diftinguifhed himfelf by this novel ftyle in the churches 
and collections of Liguria and Lombardy. His powers were 
very various; and he is faid to have poffeffed equal felicity 
in oil and frefco, colour and defign, velocity and correétnefs. 
He had inceffant employment, and was unrivalled in dili- 
gence and perfeverance. After a prolonged life of 86 years, 
he died in 16S0. Pilkington by Fufeli. 

CARLOS, in Geography, a fort on the north coaft of 
Terra Firma, feated on an ifland which commands the chan- 
nel between the gulf of Venezuela and that of Maracaybo 
on the fouth, little more than 20 miles N. from the town of 
Maracaybo. 

Carcos, a town of Veragua, in New Spain, 45 miles 
S.W. from Santa Fé, fituated in a large bay, having a num- 
ber of {mall and defert iflands at its mouth. N, lat. 7° 40’. 
W. long. 82° 10/. 

Cartos St., a town of North America, in the province 
of Nicaragua, feated on a river which runs from the lake of 
Nicaragua into the Caribbean Sea. N. lat. 11° 46’. W. 
long. 66° 40’.—Alfo, a town of the ifland of Cuba; 62 
miles E. of Havannah., 

CARLOSA, a town in the interior part of Brafil, on 
the fouth-eait fide of St. Francis river, and north by weit 
from Villa Nova. S. lat. 15°. 

CARLOSTADIANS. See Carotosrapians. 

CARLOTTA, La, in Geography, a town of Spain, in 
the province of Andalufia, built in 1769 for German and 
Italian emigrants; 15 miles S. of Cordova. 

CARLOVINGIANS, in Hiffory, the title by which 
the French kings of the fecond race have been diftinguifhed, 
and which was firft derived from Charles Martel, (fee his ar- 
ticle, ) and commenced with his fon Pepin-in 752, and ter- 
minated with Louis V. in 987. They reckon 14 kings of 
this family. The mutual obligations, fays Gibbon, (Hitt. 
vol. ix. p. 150. &c.) of the popes and the Carlovingian fa- 
mily, form the important link of ancient and modern, of 
civil and ecclefiaftical hiftory. On the part of the popes, 
the moft effential gifts which they conferred on the Carlo- 
vingian race were the dignities of the kings of France, and 
of patrician of Rome. See Pepin and CuarLemaGne. 
On the other hand, the gratitude of the Carlovingians was 
adequate to their obligations, and their names have been 
confecrated as the faviours and benefactors of the Roman 
church. Her ancient patrimony of farms and houfes was 
transformed by their bounty into the temporal dominion of 
cities and provinces; and the donation of the Exarchate, 
(which fee,) was the firft fruits of the conqueits of Pepin. 

CARLOW, or Catuertocn, in Geography, a county 
in the province of Leinfter, Ireland, which lies between 
Kildare on the north, Queen’s county on the north-weitt, 
Wicklow on the north-ealt, Wexford on the fouth-eait, and 
Kilkenny on the fouth-weft and weft. It is 26 Inth miles 
(33 Eng.) in leagth from aorth to fouth, and 23 (29 Eng.) 
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at its rreatelt breadth, but it narrows to the fouth in the 
form of a wedge. It contains 137,050 lrifh acres, or 214 
{quare miles, fa46i068 acres, or 344 fquare miles Englith 
meafure,) and 8763 houfes, which, at five to cach houfe, 
would give a population of about 44,000, which is certainly 
a moderate computation, ‘The number of parifhes is 50, 
none of which are wholly impropriate ; but in confequence 
of unions they form only 17 benefices, all in the diocele 
Leighlin, Some idea may be formed of the religious {tate 
of the county from four of thefe benefices being without a 
chureh, and only one of them having a glebe houfe. ‘The 
number of members which reprefent it in the imperial par- 
liament are three, two for the county, and one for the town 
of Carlow. The river Barrow, which is navigable, runs 
through this county from north to fouth, and for many 
miles forms its weftera boundary. The woody hills which 
{kirt the northern part prefent a beautiful and varied 
feenery. The river Slaney alfo croffes it in its paflage from 
Wicklow to Wexford. That part of Carlow which lies on 
the welt of the Barrow is covered with rough and high hills. 
Another mountainous tract continues all along the bounds 
of Wexlord, beginning at the north with the high and 
rocky mount Leintter, and terminating in that which is 
called Blackttairs. But the champatgn country is very rich 
and fertile. When Mr. Young was in this county in 1776, 
he obferved cultivation rifing up the fides of the mountains; 
he found alfo that the hiring tenant was in genera! the oc- 
cupier, and that the average rent of the county was 158. per 
acre, which was about the average rent of the whole ifland. 
Rents, however, have probably rifen confiderably in confe- 
quence of the improved flate of the county with refpe& to 
inland navigation. The mineralogy of the county is very im- 

erfe@tly known, ‘but from the account of Mr. D. Stewart, 
publithed in the T'ranfactions of the Dublin Society, by 
which he was employed, there appears to be abundance of 
marl, lime-ttone, gravel, great variety of clays, fome of 
them light and foapy, fome iron ore, and a great deal of 
oxyd of manganefe. 

Carlow was made a county by king John during his vifit 
to Ireland in 1210, having been before called Hydrone, and 
Hy-Cavanagh. \t was part of the territory, of which 
Strongbow acquired the fovereignty by his marriage with 
Eva daughter of the king of Leimfter, confirmed to him by 
king Henry as fupreme lord of Ireland; and it was after- 
wards held by his defcendants, the earls Marefchel. The 
principal towns are Carlow, Leighlin bridge, and Tullow. 

The above article is chiefly taken from Dr. Beaufort’s 
excellent memoir accompanying his map of Ireland; but 
Mr. Young’s tour, and other works, have been confulted. 
No ftatiftical account of Carlow has been yet publithed. 

Cartow, a borough and poft town, and the affize town 
of the county of the fame name, fituated on the river Bar- 
row. It was formerly called Catherlogh, or Catherloch, i. e. 
the fortre/s in the lake, and gave name both to the county and 
barony in which it is placed. It was early fortificd, fome 
fay by king John, others by John Conttable of Chelter, and 
Hugh de Lacy, whilft the building of the calile is attri- 
buted to Eva, the wife, or Ifabel, the daughter of Strong. 
bow. It was certainly deemed of fome confequence as a 
fortref:, and therefore had its full fhare of the calamities 
which have for fo many centuries devaflated [reland. It 
does not appear, however, to have been large. Boate 
{peaks of it with contempt, but it has fince increafed, and 
was, at the union, deemed worthy of fending a burgefs to 
the imperial parliament. It has a manufaéture of a coarfe 
kind of woollen cloth, but it is not confiderable. ‘The june- 
tion, however, of the grand canal with the Barrow, and 
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the improved navigation of this river, will probably occafion 
the further increale of the town. The appearanee it makes 
is cheerful, from the number of white houfes feattcred up 
and down in the neighbourhood, It is regularly built, bas 
fome good public edifices, and has a neatuefs fuperior to 
molt towns in Ireland. ‘Che caftle iv a fine ruin overhang- 
ing the Barrow, The Roman Catholics have a large fem 
nary here. Carlow is 3g Irifh miles 5.W. of Dublin, on 
the great fouthern road, in N. lat. 5 W. long, 6 
8’, Dr. Beaufort’s Book of Roads, &c. 

CARLOWIIZ, a military town of Sclavonia, in which 
the Greek biuflhop of Sclavonia refidcs; famous for the peace 
concluded there with the ‘Turks in 1699, and alfo for its red 
wine. 

CARLSBAD, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Saatz, on the river Eger, celebrated for its baths of hot wa- 
ter, difcovered in 1370 by the emperor Charles IV. as he 
wae hunting; 56 miles W. of Prague. 

CarcsBan, or Carnouine /Vaters. Thefe very fingular and 
celebrated hot mineral waters have engaged (as they deferved) 
the attention of many naturaliits and chemitts. They are 
fituated at the town of Carl{bad in Bohemia, on the banks 
of the river Toepel, or Teply, which joins the Eger, a 
tributary to the Elbe, and were firtt brought into high re- 
pute by the emperor Charles IV. about the year 1370. 

There are feveral fprings of this water within a {mall 
compa{s, of which the principal one, called the Prude/, (or 
Furious,) iffues out with great vehemence in a large body 
through a natural vault or incruttation of ftalaétite, which 
it has formed by long depofition. 

The temperature of this fountain is invariably 165° Fahr. 
at all feafons, and hence it always fends forth a corfiderable 

body of fteam. Some of the other f{prings are only 120° to 
125°. The tafte of this water is ftrongly alkaline, faline, 
rather bitter, and ftrongly chalybeate. It has fcarcely any 
{mell, and contains nothing fulphureous. 

This water is remarkable for a very rapid depofition of 
carbonat of lime as it cools, which forms a very hard and 
heautiful ftalaGite, or petrifaction, that incrufts any wood, 
mofs, &c. which happens to remain in it for a day, and 
foon choaks up any pipe through which it is conduéted. 
Along with the carbonat of lime, the iron which it holds is 
alfo precipitated, forming with the former a beautifully va- 
riegated ftalaGtite, which takes a high polith. 

‘Uhis water has been analyfed by feveral eminent chemifts, 
and particularly by Bergman, ard by Dr. Becher in his ela- 
borate treatife on this {fpring, and more lately by Klaproth. 
The latter only we fhail give, which however agrees very 
nearly with the others. 

Carlfbad water contains carbonat of foda, fulphat of 
foda, muriat of foda, and, when full hot, carbonat of lime 
held in folution by carbonie acid, filex, carbonat of iror, 
and a portion of uncombined carbonic acid. 

Tt will not be unintereiting to give in a few words the 
method by which this execllent chemift proceeded in the 
analyfis of this very compounded water. 

A given quantity, quite hot from the {pring, was firft 
included in a retort of known capacity, and brought to boil, 
and the boiling continued till no more air-bubbles were 
givenout. ‘The gas was carefully colleGted over water, and 
when examined, was found by the teft of lime-water to be 
pure carbonic acid, excepting the portion of common air of 
the veflels. This way, however, was not quite fo accurate 
as if a mercurial bath hed been employed. 

The exiftence of iron in this water, (as in the Bath water,) 
is only fentible to tefts when applied immediately at the 
{pring itfelf, Under thefe circumftances, if fome of the 
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freth water is put into a bottle containing a flice of the gall- 
nut, a very fenfible purple colour is produced immediately. 
But on cooling, the minute quantity of iron which it con- 
tains feparates as a fine flocculent whitifh-brown oxyd, and 
the teft of galls no longer produces any effect. 

To difcover the a&tual quantities of the ingredients, 1co 
cubic inches of the water were gradually evaporated to a 
{mall bulk, during which, an earthy fediment fubfided, 
which was feparated by the filtre. This {ediment was di- 
gefted with muriatic acid, which diffolved only a part, and 
left a loofe flimy earth, which proved to be filex.. The mu- 
riatic folution was then treated with pruffiat of potafh, which 
caufed a blue precipitate of pruffiatic iron to fubfide, after 
which, the lime that remained in the folution was thrown 
down by carbonated alkali. The prufiian blue therefore 
indicated the quantity of oxyd of iron in the water, and the 
carbonated alkali reproduced the carbonat of lime. ' 

It then remained to feparate the falts from the clear folu- 
tion, being the water leflened to a few ounces by evapora- 
tion. 

It having been proved by previous tefts that the water 
contained a naked alkali, probably carbonat of foda, and a 
falt with fulphuric acid, and another with muriatic acid, the 
bafis of which was not an earth, but an alkali, there remain- 
ed little doubt but that foda was the bafe in all, (no other 
freed alkali being ever found in mineral waters.) The only 
objet that remained, therefore, was to eftimate the actual 
quantity of uncombined carbonat of foda, and the quantity 
of the fulphuric and muriatic acids. 

Previous experiments having been made on the power of a 
given fulphuric acid to faturate foda, fome of the fame acid 
was added to the water till an accyrate faturation of the 
naked alkali was produced, by which the quantity of the 
latter was difcovered. » The whole was then decompofed by 
acetited barytes, and the fulphuric acid of the fulphat of ba- 
rytes formed thereby confifted therefore of the portion of 
acid added to faturate the uncombined foda, and-of that 
which already exifted in the water in the form of fulphat of 
foda. By fubtra&ting the former portion from the whole 
quantity of acid indicated by the fulphat of barytes pro- 
duced, the remainder was the acid belonging to the fulphat 
of foda in the water originally, whence the proportion of 
this falt could alfo be eftimated. Laftly, the quantity of 
muriated foda was found by precipitating the muriatic acid 
by nitrated filver. 

From thefe experiments it is concluded, that a hundred 
gubic inches of the Carlfbad water contain, : 

grains. 


Of drycarbonatedfoda, - — - : Selb hex 
(equal to 1074 gr. when eryftallized. ) 
Of dry fulphat of foda, —- - - - 703 
(equal to 168 gr. cryftallized.) 

Of muriat of foda,_— - “ = cs 342 

Carbonat of lime, = - u 12 

Silex, - - - > = as 

Oxyd of iron, about . - - s 4 
1553 


Of carbonic acid, 32 cubic inches. 

The cubic: inch of water here ufed is equivalent to 290 
grains of diftilled water. 

The average quantity of water daily drank by the vifitors 
is not lefs than about five pints, divided m about fourteen 
cups. The ufual time fpent in the ufe of the water is about 
four weeks.. The water is ufed in a great varietyof difore 
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ders. It is highly ferviceable in dyfpeptic complaints, ob- 
ftruclions of the abdominal vifeera, difeafes of the kidnies, 
and urinary paflages, and of the uterine fy{tem in females. 

The actual quantity of faline matter which is conftantly 
poured out with the water, (almott the whole of which is 
walted) 1s very enormous when the ellimate is carried to the 
{upply of water during a year. Dr. Becher eflimates the 
main {pring alone to throw out hourly 705 eimers, each 
eimer being about half a cubic foot; and hence in the year 
it will throw out 3,087,900 cubic fect. Thefe contain, 
the following quantities of falts, (reduced to pounds avoir- 
dupois. ) 


Cryttallized carbonat of foda, 746,384 
——-- fulphat of foda, 1,1324923>s 
Muriat of foda, - - 238,209 


befides earths and iron, and alfo 992,529 cubic feet of car- 
bonic acid gas. 

It is eftimated alfo that the water of all the other fprings 
united, equals that of the great fpring, whence the above 
numbers may be doubled, and this large quantity has been 
annually poured out, for a certainty, during 430 years, to 
the year 1800. . 

No other advantage is made of this {pring by way of ma- 
nufacture, except that annually fome hundred pounds of 
fulphat of foda are prepared from it. 

CARLSBRUN, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in 
the circle of Chrudim; 6 miles S. of Leutmifchl. 

CARLSBURG, a village of Germany, in the circle of 
Franconia, and bifhopric of Wurzburg, with a caftle, built by 
Charles thg Bald, fituate on the Maine, oppofite to Carlftadt. 

CARLSCRONA, or CaRLescroon, a fea-port town 
of Sweden, in the province of South Gothland, which derives 
its origin and name from Charles XI. who laid the founda- 
tions of a new town in 1680, and removed the fleet from 
Stoekholm to this place, on account of the advantageous 
fituation, and fecurity of the harbour. The greater part of 
the town ftands upon a {mall rocky ifland, which rifes gently 
in a bay of the Baltic ; the fuburbs extend over another 
{mall rock, and along the mole clofe to the bafon, where the 
fleet is moored. The way into the town from the main land 
is carried over a dyke, and along two wooden bridges joined 
by a barren rock. ‘The town is fpacious, confifting of fome 
houfes of brick, but moftly of wood, and one or two hand- 
fome churches, and containing about 18,000 inhabitants.. 
The fuburbs are fortified towards the land by a ftone wall. 
The entrance into the harbour, which is naturally difficult, 
on account of a number of fhoals and rocky iflands, is fe- 
cured from the attack of an enemy’s ficet by ftrong forts, 
built on two iflands, under the batteries of which all veffels. 
muft pafs. A dock, planned by Rolhem, has been hollowed 
in the folid rock; it was begun im. 1714, and finifhed in 
17243 but having been found too {mall, it has been fince 
enlarged, and is capable of receiving a fhip of the firft rate. 
Its dimenfions are 190 Swedifh feet in length, 33 in depth, 
and 46 in breadth; and it contains 300,000 cubic feet of 
water, of which it is ufually emptied in ro hours, by the la- 
bour of go men, who are employed at the fame time in pump-- 
ing, and relieved every half hour. As this is at prefent the 
only receptacle of fhips under repair, new docks have been 
projected and begun upon a itupendous plan; in the execu- 
tion of which it was propofed to conftru& 30 docks, for 
building and laying up the largeft thips, at the extremity of 
the harbour. A balor, capable of admitting two men of war, 
was defigned to communicate, by fluices, with two f{maller 
bafons, from each of which it was propofed to extend five 
rows of covered docks; each row being feparated by oe 
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of ftone, and each dock provided with fluice-gates, fo as to 
be filled or emptied by means of pumps. Clofe to the docks, 
it has been intended to conftruét magazines for naval flores, 
and to inclofe the whole with a flone wall. This project 
was begun in 1757, aud refumed by Guitavus III. At the 
commencement of the works, 25,000]. were annually ex- 
pended ; but the fum has been fince leffened to about 6oool. 
per annum, and the number of docks reduced to 20. The pri- 
mary intention of this grand plan was to obtain dry docks, 
for the purpofe of keeping “a whole fleet entirely covered 
from wind and weather. Difficulties have, however, oc- 
cured, which have retarded the completion of this work ; 
and in many years they have only finifhed one dock, the 
bottom and fides of which are of hewn granite, with rows of 
granite pillars that fupport the roof: fo that it bears rather 
the appearance of a colonnade to a temple than a receptacle 
for fhips. 

The hips are built at Carlfcrona chiefly by Englith artilts ; 
and as the provinces of Blekinge and Skone, though they 
abound with oaks, do not furnifh enough for a continued 
fupply, the Swedes procure their fhip-timber from Germany. 
From their own territories they are fupplied with malts and 
deals, pitch and tar, and the greater part of the flax ufed in 
the navy; the ropes and fails are manufactured from Riga 
hemp. They catt cannon, and make gunpowder with 
Swedith faltpetre. The harbour of Carlfcrona is large and 
commodious, with depth of water fufficient for fhips of the 
firit rate to carry their lower tier of guns. This town is the 
roth in order of the towns that vote in the diet. N. lat. 
56° 20/. E. long. 15° 26’ 15”. Coxe’s Travels, vol. iv. 

CARLSFELD, a mine-town of Germany, in the circle 
of Erzgebirg, feated on the river Wiltzich. It was founded 
in 1678, 

CARLSGRAF Canat. See Canat. 

CARLS-Inrer, Great and Little, or Charles's iflands, \ie 
about a Swedifh mile from the coaft of the ifland of Goth- 
land; in which was formerly a quarry of marble, ufed for 
building the churches of Gothland. 

CARLSKAMN, or Carusuaven, Lat. Caroli portus, 
a fea-port of Sweden, in the province of Blekinge, on the 
Baltic, built in 1658 by Charles X. and improved and forti- 
fied by Charles XI. In this town are a woollen manufacture, 
a forge for copper, anda timber-yard. It has the rgth vote 
in the diet, contains about 1200 inhabitants, and is diltant 
22 miles W. from Carl{crona. 

CARLSMARCKT, a town of Silefia, in the principality 
of Brieg; feated on the river Stover, and g miles E. of 
Brieg. 

CARLSRUHE, cr Karusrvun, atown of Germany, in 
the circle of Swabia and margraviate of Baden, fituated in a 
foreft, where the prince has a fine palace and gardens. It 
was founded by the margrave, Charles-William, in 1715, and 
is conftruéted on a regular plan. It confifts of one principal 
{treet, about an Englith mile in length, which is at a confi- 
derable diftance in front of the palace, and in a direétion pa- 
rallel with it. All the other ttreets go off at right angles 
from this, and are fo arranged, that the view in each of them 
is terminated by the tront of the palace. ‘The houfes are as 
uniform as the ftreets, being ali of equal fize and height. 
Here are four churches, two for Roman Catholics and two 
for Proteftants, a fynagogue for the Jews, and about 400 
houfes. ‘The margrave of Baden has contrived every means 
in his power to introduce induftry and manufa@tures among 
his people. Accordingly there is a confiderable number of 
Englith tradefmen in this place, employed in manufaé€tures 
fimilar to thofe of Birmingham, and inflruét the* inhabit- 
ants in that bufinefs. Here are alfo many watchmakers 
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from Geneva, whom the prince has engaged to fettle in the 
town by granting them various privileges, Carlfruhe is 
diftant 24 miles N.W. from Durlach, and 11 S. from Philipf- 
burg. 
CARLSTADT, atown of Sweden, in the province of 
Warmeland, built on the ifland of 'Tingwalla, formed by the 
two branches of the Clara-Elb river, which, after encompafs- 
ing it, unite and fall into the lake Wenner. ‘The ifland is 12 
miles, and the town ri mile in circumference. It was built 
by Charles IX. whofe name it bears. ‘The flreets are broad 
and itraight ; and, excepting the cathedral and fchool, the 
houfes are conitruéted of wood painted. It is a bifhop’s fee 5 
and the epifcopal palace, which 1s likewife of wood, but not 
painted, has a front fo extenfive, and with fo many windows, 
that it appears like a manufaétory. ‘The town contains 1500 
inhabitants, who carry on a commerce of iron and wood 
acrofs the Wenner, and import fugar, tea, and fpices. It 
has a linen and woollen manvufaéture, and in its vicinity is a 
medicinal fpring. In the order of the diet it has the 38th 
voice, and 1s a place of confiderable trade. WN. lat. 51° 21’. 
E.. long. 13° 18’. 

Carustapr, a town of Germany, in the circle af Franco- 
ma, and bifhopric of Wurzburg, on the Maine; 12 miles 
N.W. of Wurzburg. 


CARLSTEIN. See Marsrranp. 
CARLUCAT. See Cartus. 


CARLUDOVICA, in Botany. Bofe. Nouv. Dié&. Flor. 
Peruy. pl. 31. Clafs and order, monacia polyandria. Nat. 
order, palme. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. {pathe univerfal ; leaflets four, lanceolate, 
concave, ftriated, enveloping one another, caducous, termi- 
nated by four or five points ; fpathe common cubical, four- 
flowered ; fpathe proper oval, crowned with numerous round 
teeth. Cor. none. Stam. in the male flowers numerous, 
very fhort, inferted into the receptacle. P%/. in the female 
flowers ; germ cubical, hollowed at the top into two furrows 
croffling each other ; ftyles four, filiform, very long; ftigma 
refembling an anther. Peric. berry cubical, one-celled. 
Seeds numerous, {mall, oblong, even. The male and female 
flowers are intermingled on the fame fpadix. 

CARLUS, or Cartux, in Geography, atown of France, 
in the department of the Dordogne, and chief place of 
a canton im the diftriét of Sarlat; 6 miles E. of Sarlat. 
The place contains 619, and the canton 5863, inhabitants : 
the territory comprehends 1224 kiliometres and 15 com- 
munes. 

CARMACSE, in Ancient Geography, a people of Euro- 
pean Sarmatia, placed by Pliny im the vicinity of the Palus 
Meotis. 

CARMAGNOLA, in Geography, a fortified town of 
Piedmont, in the marquifate of Saluzzo, which formerly gave 
the title of count to the eldeft fon of the marquis. The 
name 1s a diminutive of Carmagna, which was a town in its 
neighbourhood, that funk in fize and importance, whilit te 
latter, by an acceffion of its inhabitants, increafed. In the 
war between the French and Imperialifts, 1691, it was for- 
tified by the former, and made one of the itrongeft places on 
the frontiers of Piedmont. The four fauxbourgs built by 
the French at fome diftance from the town are well peopled, 
and divided into four parifhes. Within the walls Car- 
magnola has only one parifh; and the whole number of in- 
habitants in the fauxbourgs and the town is eftimated at 
6500. ‘The market is well fupplied, and much frequented 
by perfons from the adjacent countries, as well as by the 
Piedmontefe themfelves. It is 11 miles S.S.E. of Turin, 
and 13 NN.E. of Saluzzo. N. lat. 44° 42’. E. long. 
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CARMANA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afir, 


the capital of Carmania, according to Ptolemy, fituated in 
the interior of the country, in Carmania properly fo called, 
but not far from the defert.—Alfo, an ifland, near the coatt 
of Carmania. Steph. Byz. 

CARMANDA, £imefetana, a large and flourifhing town 
of Syria, trated on the banks of the Euphrates, according 
to Xenophon, who relates, that the army {tationed on the 
oppolite bank, furnifhed itfelf with fubfittence in this city by 
pafing the river on rafts. It was fituated W.S. W. of 
Anatho. 

CARMANTA, a country of Afia, fituate between Perfia 
on the north-weit, and Gedrofia on the fouth-eaft ; and rec- 
koned by fome geographers a province of Perfia, taken in 
its greateft extent. According to Ptolemy, Carmania is 
divided into Carmania the Defert, and Carmania Proper. 
The former is bounded on the north by Parthia ; on the weft 
by Perfia; on the eatt by Drangiana ; and on the fouth by 
Carmania Proper. The latter has on the fouth the Indian 
Ocean; on the weft Perfia and tne Perfian Gulf: on the 
eaft Gedrofia, and on_the north Carmania the Defert. It 
was inhabited by the L[fatichea, Zuthi, Gadanopydres or 
Ganandopydnz, Camelobofci, Agdonites or Agdioutes, 
Rhudiane, Ares, Charadnx, Pafargade, and Armozzi. 
The ancient cities were Carmana, now Kerman, Alexandria, 
Armuza or Armozus, on the fhore of the gulf, giving name 
to a promontory, and tothe ifland of Ormuz, &c. &c. Its 
rivers were Arapis, Carius, Archidana, Saganus, and An- 
danis. Its promontories were Armozus and Carpclla. 
Among its mountains Ptolemy diftinguifhes that which was 
called Mons Semiramidis, and another under the name of 
Mons Strongalus. Its dependent ifles, in the Perfian Gulf, 
were Sugdiana and Vorocchtha, or OaroGta ; and in the In- 
dian Ocean Polla, Carminna and Liba. 

Ptolemy makes a very marked diltin&tion between Carma- 
nia Defert and Carmania Proper, and the difference between 
them, indicated by nature, is allowed by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus. As tothe firft, the appellation given to it by Ptolemy 
was {triétly appropriate ; as it had fcarcely a town or village 
in it; its foil being an inhofpitable {ind, its air hot and un- 
healthy, and the whole province almott deftitute of water. 
Carmania Proper, on the other hand, was a much more fertile 
country, producing a variety of very large trees, with the 
exception, however, of olives. Strabo. lib. xv. It was wa- 
tered by feveral rivers, particularly the Andanis, mentioned by 
Ptolemy and Pliny ; although it was mountainous, its moun- 
tains had mines of copper andiron. Pomponius Mela, who 
lived under Tiberius and Claudius, gives a very unfavourable 
account of the condition of the Carmanians, and of their 
mode of life ; for, {peaking of the Carmanians who navigated 
the Perfian Gulf, he fays they were deftitute of cloathing, 
corn, cattle, and houfes ; that they covered themfelves with 
the fkins of fifhes, and eat their flefh, and that their whole 
bodies were hairy. Probably this defcription relates to what 
Pomponius Mela had heard concerning the inhabitants of the 
coaft of Gedrofia, who were denominated ‘* Ichthyophagi.” 

In more modern times, however, the province of Carmania 
has been remarkable for producing fheep, which bear the 
fineft wool in the world ; and they are faid to have this pecu- 
liar property, that, having fed upon new grafs from january. 
to May, their fleeces fall off of themfelves, and leave the fheep 
quite naked ; when the wool is gathered and beaten, the 
coarfe feparates and the fine only remains. The Gaurs have 
referved this manufaGture to themfelves, which confifts in 
girdles much efteemed through the Eaft, and in a fort of 
ferges, as foft and almoft as fine as filk. The ifle of Ormus 
is dependant on this province. See Kraman and Ormus. 
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CARMANICUS Sinus, or Gulf of Carmania, the 
name given by Prolemy to the Perfian Gulf: the fea which 
wathed the coalts of Carmania was called Carmanium Pelagus 3 
and the ancient name of mount Pangeus was, according to 
Plutarch, Carmanius Mons. 

CA RMANOR, a name which, according to Plutarch, 
(De Fluv.) was given to the river Inachus; and mount 
Tmolus was, as he fays, denominated Carmanorius mons, from 
en Ral the fon of Bacchus, who had there loft his life in 
iuating. 

CARKMARA, a town of India, placed by Ptolemy on 
this fide of the Ganges. 

CARMATHIANS, or Karmartians, in Hiflory, aa 
Arabian fe&t, which bore an inveterate malice again lk the Ma- 
hometans, and which began to occafion difturbances in the year 
of the Hegira 277, A.D. 890. It is faid to have derived 
its origin from an Arabian preacher of the name of Carmath, 
in the neighbourhood of Cufa, who affumed the lofty and 
incomprchenfible ftyle of the guide, the dire&tor, the demon- 
ftration, the word, the holy ghofl, the camel, the herald of 
the Meffiah, who had converfed with him in a human fhape, 
and the reprefentative of Mohammed, the fon of Ali, of St. 
John the Baptift, and of the Angel Gabriel. In his myttic 
volume, the precepts of the Koran were refined to a more {pi- 
ritual fenfe ; he relaxed the duties of ablution, fafting, and 
pilgrimage ; allowed the indifcriminate ufe of wine and for- 
bidden food ; and nourifhed the fervour of his difciples by the 
daily repetition of 50 prayers. ‘The idlenefs and ferment of 
the ruftic crowd awakened the attention of the magiftrates of 
Cufa ; a timid profecution affifted the progrefs of the new 
feét ; and the name of the prophet became more revered af- 
ter his perfon had been withdrawn from the world. Car- 
math, or Karmata, contrived by lis fanaticifm to form a very 
large party of followers, out of whom he chofe 12, as his 
apoftles, to govern the refit, and to propagate his doftrines, 
The governor of the province feized the prophet, and com- 
mitting him to prifon, {wore that he fhould die; but a dam- 
{el belonging to the governor, overhearing this menace, took 
the key of the dungeon from under her mafter’s head as he 
flept, and having releafed the prifoner, returned it to the 
place from which fhe had taken it. His adherents took this 
occafion of reporting, that God had taken the prophet, who 
had made his efcape, into heaven. He appeared afterwards 
in another-province, and declared to his followers, that it was 
not inthe power of any one to do him hurt ; notwithflanding 
which, his courage failing him, he retired into Syria, and was 
not heard of any more. His fet, however, continued and 
increafed ; and his 12 apoftles difperfed themfelves among the 
Bedoweens, ‘a race of men,”’ fays Abulfeda, ** equally de- 
void of reafon and of religion ;” and by the fuccefs of their 
preaching, they threatened Arabia with a new revolution. 
The Carmathians were ripe for rebellion, fince they dif- 
claimed the title of the houfe of Abbas, and abhorred the 
wordly pomp of the caliphs of Bagdad. - They were fufcep- 
tible of difcrpline, fince they vowed a blind and abfolute 
fubmiffion to their Iman, who was called, in their apprehen- 
fion, to the prophetic office by the voice of God and the peo- 

le. Inftead of the legal tithes, he claimed the fifth of their 
fubftance and f{poil ; the moft flagitious crimes were no more 
than the type of difobedience ; and the brethren were united 
and connected by an oath of fecrecy. After a bloody con- 
fli, they prevailed in the province of Bahrein, along the 
Perfian Gulf; the tribes of the defert were fubje& to the 
{ceptre, or rather to the fword, of Abu Said and his fon Abu 
Taher ; and thefe rebellious Imams could mutter in the field 
107,000 fanatics. The mercenaries of the caliph were dif- 
comfited in every action; the cities of Racca and Baalbec, of 
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Cufa and Baffora, were taken and pillaged; Bagdad was 
filled with confternation; and the caliph trembled behind 
the veils of his palace. Abu ‘Taher advanced with 500 


horfe to the gates of the capital; but being apprifed of 


his danger, and advifed to make his efeape, the intre- 
pid Carmathian replied to his cautious and timid friend, 
fent to him by order of the enemy, “ Your matter is 
at the head of 30,000 foldiers; three fuch men as thefe 
are wanting in his hoft;”’ at the fame in{lant, turning to 
three of his companions, he commanded the firlt to plunge a 
dagger into his breaft, the fecond to leap into the ‘Tigris, 
si, the third to calt himfelf headlong down a precipice. 
They obeyed without a murmur. “ Relate,’”? continued the 
Imam, “ what you have feen; before the evening your 
general fhall be chained among my dogs.”’ Before the even- 
ing, the camp was furprifed and the menace executed. ‘Che 
rapine of the Carmathians was fanétified by their averfiou to 
the worfhip of Mecca; they robbed a caravan ef pilgrims, 
and 20,000 devout Moflems were abandoned on the burning 
fands to a death of hunger and thirlt. Another year they 
fuffered the pilgrims to proceed without interruption ; but 
in the feftival of devotion, Abu Taher ftormed the holy city, 
and trampled on the moft venerable relics of the Mahometan 
faith. ‘Thirty thoufand citizens and ftrangers were put to 
the {word ; the facred precinéts were polluted by the burial 
of 3000 dead bodies; the well of Zemzem overflowed with 
blood ; the golden {pout was forced from its place ; the veil 
of the Caaba was divided among thefe impious fectaries, and 
the black ftone, the firt monument of the nation, was borne 
away in triumph to their capital. After this deed of facri- 
lege and cruelty, they continued to infeft the confines of 
Trak, Syria, and Egypt; but the vital principle of enthufiafm 
_ had withered at the root. Their fcruples or their avarice 
again opened the pilgrimage of Mecca, and reftored the 
black ftone of the Caaba (which fee) ; and it is needlefs to 
inquire into what factions they were broken, or by whofe 
{words they were finally extirpated. It will be fufficient to 
obferve, that the fe& of the Carmathians may be conlidered 
as one vifible caufe of the decline and fall of the empire of 
the caliphs. D’Herbelot, art. Carmath. Sale’s Koran, 
Prelim. Difcourf. p. 184. Gibbon’s Hilt. vol..x. p. 74, &c. 
See ABUDHAHER. : 

CARMEAUX, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Tarn ; two leagues N. of Alby. - 

CARMEL, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of Palef- 
tine, or as it has been otherwife called Syria or Pheenicia, 
fituate in the pachalic of Saide or of Acre, commanding 
the bay of Acre to the fouth, and forming one of the mott 
remarkable head-lands on the whole coaft of the Mediterra- 
nean, It is in the form of a flattened cone, and very rocky, 
and, as Volney fays, about 2000 feet high. This mountain 
is fuppofed to have derived its name from its fertility ; the 
word Carmel, according to its Hebrew import, fignifying 
the ‘6 vine of God” and denoting a fruitful {pot, or a place 
planted with fruit trees. To this purpofe Voliey informs 
us, (Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. ii. p. 228), that 
among the brambles are flill found wild vines and.olive-trees, 
which prove that induftry had formerly been employed even 
on this ungrateful foil. ‘To the fouth of this momnntain, 
which extends eaftward from the fea as far as the plain of 
Jezreel, or Efdraelon, the country prefents a chain of rug- 
ged mountains, on the tops of which are many oaks and 
fir-trees, which furnifh a retreat for wild boars and lynxes. 
At the foot of this mountain, north, runs the brook Kifhon, 
and a little farther the river Belus. Jofephus makes Carmel 
- a part of Galilee ; in the divifion of the holy land made by 
Joshua, it fell to the lot of the tribe of Afher ; but this tribe 
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having remained in captivity with the other tribes of Ifraels 
it returned to the Phanicians, ite original matters, according 
to St. Jerome. 

Carmel i¢ not only the name of the mountain, bur 
of a city which is faid to have been built upon it, and of 
a heathen deity worfhipped in it, without either temple 
or flatue, as ‘Tacitus fays, (tilt. 1. ii. ec. 
ing only an altar upon which facrifices were offered to the 
deity. It is fuppoled, however, that there mutt have be 
fome temple upon it, fince Jamblichus (in Vit. Pythag.) in- 
forms us, that this place was the favourite retreat of Pytha- 
goras, who fpent much time alone in the t mple. Accord- 
ingly the Grecks called it "Ogos xas sory Ais, the mountain 
and temple of Jupiter. Suetouius lays, that Vefpatian af- 
cended this mountain, and offered a Sacrifice to the deity of 
the place, when he came into Syria in order to fubdue the 
Jews who had revolted. ‘Chis mountain has been celebrated 
and revered among chriftians on account of its having been 
the refidence of Elijah, who is fuppofed to have lived in a 
cave, which is there fhewn, before he was taken up into 
heaven; and in the fummit of it is a chapel dedicated to 
this prophet, which affords an extenfive profpedt over the 
fea and land. This is alfo faid to have been the fceene, where 
Elijah called for a fire from heaven, which confumed the 
divine facrifice, thus convincing the Ifraelites of their folly 
in hefitating between their God and Baal. (1 Kings, xviii.) 
On this account the Chriftians began, from the earlielt ages, 
to manifeft a more than ordinary veneration for it ; and both 
the mountain and cave of Eitjah, as well as the place where 
they fay his garden was, are vifited and reverenced not only 
by Chriftians and Jews, but alfo by the Mahometaus. We 
are likewife told, that a church with a monattery was ereéted 
on this mountain in fome of the early ages of Chriftianity, 
and that when, by the lapfe of time and the fury of its ene- 
mies, it was decayed and almott deftroyed, a new one was 
afterwards erected by the zeal of a Calabrian prieft, who 
founded the order of the Carmelites, fince fpread through 
all the Roman Catholic countries, and of whom there is {till 
a certain number, living in this ancient monaitery. See 
CaARMELITES, 

Carmet was alfo a city of Palefline in the fouthern part 
of the tribe of Judah, feated on a mountain of the fame 
name, which was part of along chain of mountains, that 
pafled through the fouthern part of Paleftine and near the 
lower coatt of the Afphaltite lake, and bounded the country 
of the Amalckites. This city was the refidence of Nabal the 
carmelite, Abigail’s hufband ; and it was on this mountain 
that Saul returning from his expedition againft Amalek, 
ereCied a trophy. (1 Sam. xv. 11.) 

Carmer, Knights of Mount, are a mihtary order of 
knights Hofpitallers, initituted in 1607, by Henry 1V. of 
France, under the title, habit, and rule of our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, and in confequence of a bull of pope Pew! V. 
in 1608, united to the order of St. Lazarus ot Jerufalem,; 
with all its commanderies, priories, and other goods for its 
endowment. The founder propofed it to confit of one 
hundred French gentlemen, who fhould be obliged, in 
times of war, to march clofe to the kings of France, as 
their guard. Authors are much Civided, whether to call 
this a new inftitution, or a reftoration of that of St. La- 
zarus ; though it is generally accounted a new inflitution. 
See Lazarus. 

Carmet, in Geography, a townfhip of America, in 
Dutchefs county, New York. By the itate centus of 1796, 

37 of its inhabitants were cleCtors. 

CarMeEL water, in Geography, a river of Scotland, which 
runs into the Irvine, in Rentrewfhire. 
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CARMELITE Warer. See Carmes, Lau de. 

CARMELITES, or White Fryars, or the order of our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, an order of religious, making one 
of the four tribes of mendicants, or begging friars; and 
taking both the name and origin from mount Carmel, (above 
deferibed), formerly inhabited by the prophets Elijah and 
Elifha, and by the children of the prophets; from which 
this order pretend to defcend in an uninterrupted fucceffion. 

The manner in which they make out their antiquity has 
fomething in it too ridiculous to be rehearfed. Some among 
them pretend they are defcendants of J. C. who, as well as 
the virgin Mary, are faid to have affumed the habit and pro- 
feflion of Carmelites. Others go farther, and make Pytha- 
goras a Carmelite, and the ancient Druids regular branches 
of their order. he learned Jefuit, Papebroch, was accufed 
before the tribunal of the Roman pontiff, by the Carmelites, 
on account of his having called in quettion the dignity and 
high antiquity of their order. The conteft on this fubje& 
was long and tedious; but it was fo far determined, or at 
lea(t fufpended, in the year 1698, by Innocent XIT., that 
filence was impofed upon the contending parties ; although 
the Carmelites affirm to this very day, that the prophet 
Elijah was the parent and founder of their ancient community. 

Phocas, a Greek monk, fpeaks the molt reafonably ; he 
fays, that in his time, viz. in 1185, Elijah’s cave was ftill 
extant on the mountain; near which were the remains of a 
building, which intimated there had been anciently a mo- 
nattery ; that fome years before, an old monk, a pricit of 
Calabria, whofe name was Berthold, by revelation, as he 
pretended, from the prophet Elijah, fixed there, and affembled 
ten brothers. In 1205, Albert, patriarch of Jerufalem, 
gave the folitaries a rigid rule ; which Papebroch has fince 
printed. This rule confifted of 16 articles ; one of which 
confined them to their cells, and enjoined them to continue 
day and night in prayer; another prohibited the brethren 
having any property ; another enjoined fafting from the feait 
of the holy crofs till Eafter, except on Sundays ; abftinence 
at all times from flefh was enjoined by another article ; one 
obliged them to manual labour ; and another impofed upon 
thema ftridt filence from vefpers till the tierce the next day. 
In 1217, or according to others, 1226, pope Honorius III. 
approved and confirmed this rule ; though it was afterwards 
mitigated by Innocent IV. On the conclufion of the peace 
between the emperor Frederic II, and the Saracens in 1229, 
the Carmelites quitted the Holy Land, under Alan the 
fifth general of the order. Some of them were fent to Cy- 
prus, in 1238, and founded a monattery in the foreft of 
Fortania. Some Sicilians at the fame time returned to their 
own country, and founded a monaftery in the fuburbs of 
Meffina. St. Louis brought fome of thefe Carmelites with 
him from the Holy Land into France. Many of the popes 
gave them the title of «* Brothers of the Blefled Virgin.” 

The Carmelites came into England in the year 1240, 
and erected a great number of monafterics. Their firit 
houfes were at Alnwick in Northumberland, and Ailef- 
ford in Kent. In England and Wales they had about 
forty houfes. This order is eminent for the devotion of 
the fcapulary, for its miffions, and for the great number 
of faints with which it has ftocked the Romifh church. 
In the 17th century, there were four canonizations in this 
order, viz. of S. Therefa, S. Andrew Corin, S. Mag. de 
Pazzi, and S. J. de la Croix. 

In the 16th century St. Therefa, a Spanifh lady of an 
illuftrious family, undertook the difficult talk of reforming 
the Carmelite order, which had departed much from its 
primitive fanétity, and of reftoring its negle¢ted and violated 
Jaws to their original on and authority. Her affociate 
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in this arduous attempt was Johannes de Santa Crufa, and 
her enterprife was not wholly deftitute of fuccefs, notwith- 
ftanding the oppofition fhe met with from the greateft part 
of the Carmelites. Hence the order was, during the {pace 
of 10 years, divided into two branches; of which one fol- 
lowed a milder rule of difcipline, while the other embraced 
an inflitute of the moft fevere and felf-denying kind. The 
former, viz. Carmelites of the ancient obfervance, were called 
the mitigated, or moderate; and the latter, or thofe of the 
Jfiria obfervance, were called Bare-footed Carmelites. 

The ancient obfervance has only one general, under whom 
are forty provinces ; and the congregation of Mantua, which 
has a vicar-general. 

Bare-footed CARMELITES are 
melites, {et on foot in 1540, by 
their going bare-footed. 

She began with the convents of nuns, whom fhe reftored 
to the primitive aufterity of the order, which had been mi- 
tigated by Innocent IV. in 1245, and at length carried the 
fame reform among the friars. Pius V. approved the de- 
fign, and Gregory XIII. confirmed the reform in 1580 ; at 
the particular defire of Philip II., king of Spain. This 
feparation of the bare-footed Carmelites from thofe of the 
ancient obfervance was confirmed, in 1587, by Sixtus V., 
and completed, in 1593, by Clement VIII., who allowed 
the former to have their own chief, or general. But, after 
having withdrawn themfely+s from the others, thefe auftere 
friars quarrelled among themfelves, and in a few years their 
diffenfions arrived at fuch a height, that they were divided 
anew, by the pontiff laft mentioned, into two communities, 
each of which was governed by its refpeétive general, and 
had its peculiar conflitutions: the one the congregation of 
Spain, divided into fix provinces; the other called the con- 
gregation of Italy, comprehending all the reft, not depending 
on Spain. 

The habit of the Carmelites was at firlt white, and the 
cloak laced at the bottom with feveral lifts. But pope Ho- 
norius IV. ordered it to be changed for that of the Minims. 
Their fcapulary is a {mall woollen habit of a brown colour, 
thrown over their fhoulders. Inftead of linen fhirts, they 
wear linfey-wolfey, which they change twice a week in the 
furmer, and once a week in the winter. 

CARMELO, in Geography, a river on the coaft of New 
Albion, S.E. of Framcifco bay. N. lat. 36° 55’. 

CARMELUM Promonrorium, in Ancient Geography, 
a maritime point of mount Carmel near Caipha. See Acre. 

CARMELUS, in Mythclogy, a deity of the Syrians, 
who inhabited the vicinity of mount Carmel. He had an 
altar, but no temple. Tacitus (Hift. II. 78.) fays, that a 
prieft of this deity prediéted to Vefpafian, that he fhould 
be emperor. 

CARMEN, an ancient term among the Latins, ufed, in 
a general fenfe, to fignify a verfe; but in a more peculiar 
fenfe to fignify a fpell, charm, form of expiation, execra- 
tion, &c. couched in a few words, placed in a myitic order, 
on which its efficacy depended. 

Pezron derives carmen from the Celtic carm, the fhout of 
joy, or the verfes which the ancient bards fung, to encou- 
rage the foldiers before the combat ; adding, that the Greek 
xzpun fignifies combat and joy ; which is true: but then 
it does not come from the Celtic carm, but from xapw, I 
rejoice. 

Some fetch the origin of the poetical carmina, or verfes, 
hence ; and fay, they took that name from their refem- 
blance to thefe fpells: others, on the contrary, fay, that 
the fpells had their origin from the poetical verfer, and took 
their name from their refemblance to thofe: it is at leaft 


certain, 


reform of the ancient Car- 
t. Therefa; fo called from 
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certain, that many of the ancient charms, wherewith difeafes 
were fuppofed to be cured, were metrical verfes, to which, 
in thofe ages, greater efficacy was afcribed than to mere 
words or profe, 

. Vigenere, again, derives carmen from Carmenta, becaule 
that prophetefs couched her predictions in verfes, or (hort 
periods : but others fay, the prophetefs took the name 
Carmenia from carmen, On the fame account, 

CARMEN, Was anciently a denomination given to precepts, 
Jaws, prayers, imprecations, and all folemn formula, couched 
in a few words, placed in a certain order, though written 
in profe. 

In which fenfe it was, that the elder Cato wrote a “ Car- 
men de moribus,’? which was not in verfe, but profe. 

Carmen /aliare, a fet of ancient verfes compofed by Nu- 
ma, fung by the saci, accompanied by the clafhing of 
Ancylia, or facred bucklers. See Ancyur. 

Carmen alfo denotes a form of prayer, or words whereby 
divers among the ancients devoted themfelves. Such was 
that of the Decii, fpoken of by Pliny, Hift. Nat. lib, xxxviii. 
Cap. 2 

Carmen, or Karmoe, in Geography, an ifland near the 
weft coatt of Norway, about 14 miles long and two broad. 
N: lat. §9° 30’. E. long. 5° 29’. 

CARMENIAN Woot, a denomination given to a kind 
of goat’s hair, brought from Carmenia, or Carmania, a 
country of Afia Minor. See‘Carmania. 

CARMENTALIA, a feaft among the old Romans, ce- 
brated annually on the 11th of January, in honour of Car- 
menta, or Carmentis, a prophetefs of Arcadia, mother of Evan- 
der, with whom fhe came into Italy, 60 years before the 
Trojan war. After her death fhe was admitted into the 
number of the Dii indigetes of Rome. Dionyfius Hal. and 
Plutarch fay, that Carmenta was the ‘¢ Themis” of the 
Greeks. The folemnity was alfo repeated on the 15th of 
January, which is marked in the’old calendar by Carmentalia 
relata. This feaft was eftablifhed on occafion of a great fe- 
cundity among the Roman dames, after a general reconcilia- 
tion with their hufbands, with whom they had been at va- 
riance, in regard of the ufe of coaches being prohibited them 
by an edict of the fenate. 

The women celebrated this feaft: he who offered the fa- 
crifices was called Sacerdos Carmentalis. 

Authors are divided about the origin of the word Car- 
menta: Vigenere fays, the prophetefs was fo calied guaf 
carens mente, out of her fenfes; by reafon of the enthufiafm 
fhe frequently fell into. Others fay, fhe took her name from 
carmen, verfe; becaufe her prophecies were couched in verfes : 
but Vigenere, as before noted, maintains carmen to be derived 
from Carmenta. 

CARMENTALIS Porra, in Ancient Geography, a gate 
of Rome, fituated on the banks of the Tiber, at the foot of 
the Capitol, in the place called ‘* Montanara.”? It was alfo 
called Scelerata, becaufe the 300 Fabians, defeated by the 
Etrufcans, on the banks of the Cremera, made their efcape 
from Rome through this gate. 

CARMES, Eau pe, the Carmelite water, or compound 
balm water, famous in France, and mott parts of Europe for 
its extraordinary cordial virtues. It is faid to be extremely 
reviving, to be good in all forts of fits, apoplexies not ex- 
cepted ; and to relieve the gout when it attacks the ftomach. 
The Carmelites at Paris, who make confiderable advantage 
by vending this water, keep the preparation of it a great fe- 
eret. See Metissa. 

CARMINATIVE, in Medicine, a denomination for- 
merly applied to thofe articles of the Materia Medica, 


. 
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which poffefs the property of difpelling wind from the flo- 
mach. 


The origin of thie abfurd term has been afcribed to thofe 
times of ignorance and fuperltition, when the practice of me. 
dicine, in the handa at lealt of fordid and defigniog men, was 
intimately connected with magic, jugglery, and other s 
of deception ; anonge whi hi, incantations in verle (car mina), 
repeated during or previoufly to. the adminiltration of the re- 
medics, were frequeotly reforted to. In feveral nervous dil- 


orders, efpecially in (light hytlerical complaints, and in fome 
of the forms of dy/pep/ia, or indigellion, the operation of me. 
dicines of this clals ts extremely quick, their effeéts are ob- 
vious and unequivocal, aud the relief which they afford is ver y 
confiderable: hence they were peculiarly adapted for the 
accompaniment of incantations. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that the term may have becn originally adopted in a 
metaphorical fenfe. A medicine operating thus quickly, 
and producing almoft inftantaneous relief, might be faid to 
operate like a charm; and it might therefore be figu- 
ratively, but quaintly denominated carminative. The word is 
fcarcely to be found in the medieal language of the prefent 
day. 

The fub{tances included under this denomination, are of 
an aromatic or gratefully ftimulant nature ; confifling chiefly 
of the effential oils of vegetables, either pure, or fufpended 
in water by diftillation, or combined with volatile falts or 
other ftimulants; of the lefs a€tive forms of the ethers, or 
the dulcilied {pirits, as they were formerly called, &c. The 
ftomach when greatly diftended with wind, becomes unable 
to relieve itfelf (like the bladder, after a long retention of the 
urine), partly in confequence of the weakened ftate of the 
over-ftretched fibres of its mufcular coat, and partly, per- 
haps, from a contraétion of the cardia, or upper orifice. 
For, however difficult it may be to explaia it, the fa is well- 
known, that a lofs of power to aét, and a morbidly increafed 
or {pafmodic aétion, are both confequences of the debility of 
the mufcular fibre. The mode of operation of the carmina- 
tive medicines, therefore, on the contraétile coats of the {to- 
mach, by which it is relieved from the diftenfion of wind, 
confifts chiefly in exciting to a certain degree of aétion the 
diltended and weakened mufcular coat, by which the accu- 
mulated gas is propelled through the upper orifice; but 
partly alfo in refolving any flight fpafmodic contra@tion of 
that orifice, which may exift. For as debility produces, fo 
ftimulants countera&, both the diminifhed and the morbidly 
great action of the mufcular ftru@ture. 

CARMINE is a beautiful red precipitate of the colouring 
matter of Cochineal, which fee. 

CARMINIANUM, in Ancient Geography, Carmignanc, 
a place of Italy, near Aletium, over againit Lupia, and. 
before Tarentum, in Meffapia. 

CARMONA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Andalufia ; it was known to the ancients by the 
name of Carmo, placed in Betica, to the fouth of Ilipa, and 
north-eait of Hifpalis, and efteemed by Czfar one of the 
ftrongeft towns of the country. Philip IV. in confideration 
of a prefent of 40,000 ducats, gave it the title of city. It is 
built on adeclivity, looking down upon a rich valley, which is 
bounded by diftant hills, excepting only to the fouth, where a 
wide opening gives a paflage to the Guadalquivir. It contains 
12,685 perfons, and includes 7 parifh churches, with 5 con- 
vents for men, 2 for women, and 2 hofpitals; and they 
reckon in this place more than 100 oil mills: about 20 miles 
N.E. from Seville, and 40 S.W. from Cordova. N. lat. 
37° a4’. W. long. 5° 37’. 

Carmona, a town of Italy, in Friuli, in the county of 


Goritz, feated on a mountain near the river Indri, and 
belonging 


xs 
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belonging to the houfe of Auftria. N. lat. 46° 15’. E. long. 
OY 

’ Fuaua in Botany, Bofc. Nouv. Di&. Cavanilles. 

Clafs and order, pentandria digynia. 

Gen. Ch. Cul. permanent, with five acute fegments. 
Corel. monopetalous: tube fhort; border with five acute 
divifions. Stam. five. Pi. germ {uperior, globular; ftyles 
two: ftigmas imple. Peric. drupe globular ; nut with five 
cells and five feeds. 

Sp. C. heterophylla, Cav. Pl. 438. A fhrub. Leaves alter- 
nate, fafciculated on tubercles, oval, oblong, fometimes 
entire, fometimes three-toothed, dotted with white above, 
villous underneath, on very fhort petioles.  F/owers red, in 
axillary, villous racemes. A native of the Marianne iflands. 
According to Ventenat, it is nearly allied to Ehretia. 

CARMOYLE Roan, in Geography, an anchorage in 
Belfaft loch, on the north-eaflern coaft of Ireland, where 
large veffels, which load or unload at that port, ufually lie. 

CARMULLA, a town of Hindooftan, in the foubah of 
Dowlatabad ; 70 miles N. from Vifiapour, and 88 E. from 
Poonah. N. lat. 18° 40%. E long. 75° 22’. 

CARMYLISSUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Minor, in Lycia, fituated in a {mall valley, at the foot of 
-mount Anticragus ; mentioned by Strabo. 

CARNA, in Botany, Rheed. Mal. 1. p. 107. tab. 59. See 
Laurus Cafia. 

Carna, in Geography, a town of Arabia Felix, according 
to Ptolemy and Strabo, the latter of whom fays, that it was 
the largeft town belonging to the Minoeans, a people who 
inhabited the coaft of the Red Sea, and who were neighbours 
to the Sabeans.—Alfo, a town of Pheenicia, the ** Carne’’ 
of Pliny. 

CARNABADIUM, inthe Materia Medica of the an- 
cients, a name given to a drug frequently mentioned by the 
Greek and Arabian writers, 

CARNABAT, in Geography, a town of European 
‘Turkey, in the province of Romania; 50 miles W. of 
Burgas. 

CARNABORU, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Red Raffia; 60 miles S. of Halicz. 

CARNAG, or Karnac, a village of Egypt, about 1} 
mile below Luxor (which fee), confifting of miferable cct- 
tages, which [erve as a foil to the magnificence of the fplendid 
ruins by which they are furrounded. "Uhefe comprehend 
obelifks, fome of which are very beautiful and well preferved, 
rows of f{phinxes, and a number of termini, compofed of 
bafaltes, with a dog or lion’s head, of Egyptian fculpture, 
which feemed to ferve as avenues to fome principal building ; 
mutilated flatues ; walls covered with hitorical engraving, 
which 1s a reprefentation of men, horfes, chariots, and bat- 
ules; porticocs of great elevation; colonnades of immenfe 
fize; and colours of aftonifhing brilliancy ; granite and mar- 
ble; and ftones of prodigious dimenfions, fupported by capi- 
tals, and forming the roof of magnificent buildings, &c. &c. 
“Bruce fuggcits, that Luxor is Dicfpolis, and that Carnac, 
together with that place, conitituted the ** Jovis Civitas 
magna” of Ptolemy. 

CARNA, or Carnap2, in Ancient Geography, a people 
placed by Pliny in the European Sarmatia, near the Cimme- 
rian Bofphorus. 

CARNAL Mawazet, in Geography, atown of Arabia ; 
4c miles E.S.E of Mecca. 

CARNALIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
placed by Ptolemy in Armenia Minor. 

CARNALLOCH, or Cairn Loueu, in Geography, lies 
in the country of Antrim, Ireland, near the mouth of the {mall 
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river Glenevy, which falls into Glenarm bay; 2 miles N. of 
Glenarm, aid 108 N. of Dubiin. 

CARNAMARYT, a river of the county of Galway, Ire- 
land, which falls into the bay of Galway; it has feveral 
branches, one of which proceeds from Loughrea. This 
river is partly fubterraneous, and it forms a turlogh ; 
i.e. a {pot which in winter appears as a lake, but in 
fummer is dried up, and reckoned a good fheep-walk. 

CARNAPOLE, a fa¢tory on the Malabar coaft of India, 
S.S.E. from Cochin. 

CARNARIUM, a charnel-houfe, or repofitory for the 
bones of the dead. 

CARNASA, or Carsana, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of India, on this fide of the Ganges. Ptolemy. — 

CARNATIC, or Carnapa, in Geography, a country of 
Hindoottan, lying along the coaft of Coromandel, from cape 
Comorin, in N. lat. about 8° to about 16°. It is bounded 
on the north by the country of Golconda, on the eaft by the 
bay of Bengal, and on the weft by the Myfore, Dindigul, and 
Travencore. ‘The dominions of the late Mahomed Ally, 
nabob of the Carnatic, and an ally of the Eaft India com- 
pany, commence on the fouth of the Guntoor Circar, called 
aifo Mortizanagur and Condavir, and extend along the 
whole coaft of Coromandel to cape Comorin; including 
Tanjore, Marawar, Tritchinopoly, Madura, and Tenivelly, 
all being appendages of the Carnatic. Under this defcrip- 
tion, the Carnatic is not lefs than 570 Britifh miles in length 
from north to fouth, but no where more than 120 wide, and 
commonly no more than 75. ‘ Such a long narrow traé& 
of country,’’ fays major Rennell, ‘ bordered by an active 
and powerful enemy, whofe territories are, moreover, of a 
compact form, and his force more readily colleéted, muft 
always be fubject to have its diftant provinces cut off from 
its affiftance; or, if it divides its force, for their feparate 
defence, the fafety of the whole will be endangered.” The 
Carnatic, fays this ingenious geographer, anciently com- 
prized all that part of the peninfula that lies fouth of the 
Gondegama and Toombuddra rivers, from the coaft of 
Coromandel eaftward to the Gaut mountains weftward, and 
divided into Balla-gaut (which fee), and Payen-gaut; the 
former being the weftern part, and the latter the eaftern 
part, or the Carnatic, according to its prefent definition. 
The revenue of the nabob is ftated at about a million and a 
half fterling per annum ; out of which he was accuftomed to 
pay a fublidy of 160,000]. per annum, to the Eaft India 
company, towards the experce of their military eftablifh- 
ment. The evils attendant on the improvident conduét of . 
the nabob have been feverely felt in paft times, and meafures 
have been adopted for guarding againft them in future. 
This nabob has been one of the moft ancient, and was fup- 
pofed to be one of the moft faithful, allics of the Britith 
nation in India: and Mahomed Ally is faid to have been 
e(tablifhed in the government of Arcot (the capital of the 
Carnatic), and its dependencies, chicfly by the a&tive co- 
operation of the Britifh power in India. During the war, 
in 1780, a combination was formed againft the Carnatic, 
between the French and the famous Hyder Ally, and his 
fucceffur Tippoo Sultan ; and they had made fome progrefs 
towards the conquelt of it, till they were flopped by the 
interpofition of Great Britain, In confequence of this 
event, it became neceffary that an adequate military efta- 
blifhment fhould be maintained by Great Britain for the 
defence of that country; and, in 1787, a regular contra& 
was fettled to that effect ; the nabob Mahom-d Ally agree- 
ing to pay an annual fubfidy for the fupport of the troops, 
amounting to 15 lacks of pagodas. After the war, in 

1792, 
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1792, between Great Britain and the late Tippoo Sultan, 
it was reprefented to the marquis Cornwallis, that the 
nabob was unable to difcharge thefe pecuniary engage- 
ments, and an indulgent modification of that treaty was 
framed, which reduced the fubfidy to nine lacks of pagodas. 
In both treaties, however, it was flipulated, that the nabob 
fhould contra& no alliances, nor enter into correfpondence 
with any European or other power, without the knowledye 
and concurrence of the Britihh government. Upon the 
death of Mahomed Ally, in 1793, he was fucceeded by Ins 
eldeft fon Omdat ul Omrah. ‘The fecond fon ef the nabob, 
viz» Azum ul Omrah, whofe fate is unknown to us, left 
behind him a fon Azeem ul Dowlah, who was kept a 
prifoner in the palace of the nabob at Chepauk, till the 
death of his sane the late nabob. The nabob Omdat ul 
Omrah profeffed that he fucceeded to the pofleflion of the 
territories of his father under all che obligations of the treaties 
of 1787 and 1792, and a reciprocal friendthip fublilted, for 
fome time, between him and the Englifh company, Never- 
thelefs, after the fall of Seringapatam, in 1709, the original 
records of Tippoo Sultan, as well as his official corre- 
fpondence, fell into the hands of the Britifh government ; 
and it was difcovered, that the nabobs Mahomed Ally and his 
fucceffor, Omdat ul Omrah, had carried on with Tippoo Sul- 
tan a correfpondence, inconfiltent with, and tending to the 
fubverfion of, the alliance between the nabob of the Car- 
matic and the India company, and incompatible with the 
fecurity of the Britith power in the peninfula of India. 
Hence it was concluded, that thefe pringes had placed 
themfelves in the fituation of enemies to Great Britain. As 
the nabob approached his end, inftructions, dated the 5th and 
6th of July, 1801, were iffued by the government of the Eatt 
India company, and a party of troops was {tationed at the 
palace of Chepauk, for the purpofe of carrying them into 
effect. On the death of the nabob, an attempt was made 
to adjuft the affairs of the Carnatic, under the direction of 
lord Clive, governor of Madras. Inthe mean while Omdat 
ul Omrah, the nabob, died; and the Britifh agents were 
informed that he had appointed his reputed fon, ‘l'aje ul 
Omrah, commonly called Ally Huffein, then about the age 
of 18, to be his fole heir. In the courfe of the negociation 
that enfued, it was alleged, on the part of the Britifh agents, 
that the only adequate fecurity for the rights and interetts 
of the Britifh government in the Carnatic was the entire 
and exclufive adminiftration of the civil and military autho- 
rity. To this propofition it was objected, that if this was 
to be the bafis of the arrangement, the ftation of nabob 
of the Carnatic muft be annihilated, and all the power 
transferred into the hands of the company. On the other 
hand, it was replied, that the condition now propofed 
actually exifted in the treaties of 1787 and 1792; and that 
the objeét of the propofed arrangement was to fecure the 
rank, dignity, and {plendour of the nabobs of the Carnatic, 
inftead of exercifing the full rights acquired by the Britifh 
government. Ally Huffein, with the advice of his two 
khans, expreffed his difapprobation of the terms propofed ; 
and when the treaty with him was brought te this termi- 
nation, it was refolved, if poffible, to open a negociation 
with the prince Azeem ul Dowlah; the confequence of 
which was, that the prince affixed his fignature to a Perfian 
draft of the propofed treaty, on the batis of that rejected 
by Ally Huflein, binding himfelf to execute a more formal 
treaty, at the period of his intended inftallation ; aiid on the 
following day he was formally introduced to the governor 
of Madras, as the future nabob of the Carnatic, and con- 
duéted to the palace appointed for his refidence. Thus the 
ie a power of the Carnatic was vefted in the 
ov. Vi. 
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hands of the India company, and a proclamation was iffued 
exprefling the nature and terms of the arrangement. The 
treaty bears date the 31ft of July, 1801, and enjoins that a 
permanent fyltem for the colleétion of the revenue, and for 
the adminiftration of civil and criminal judicature, under the 
fole and undivided authority of the honourable company, 
fhall 
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exercifed hy the governor in council of Port Gy orwe, 
be efkablithe le throughout every village, 
f +} 


purcis 
province, of the entire territories of the € unnadic. 

Vhe Britifhy poilcflions in the Carnatic confined, 
chiefly, to the tract culled the “ Jayhire,’” which extends 
along the coaft, about 108 Britith miles, and 47 inland, in 
the widelt part. Its revenue is reckoned 150,0col. Befides 
the Jaghire, there are lands dependent on Cuddalore ; but the 
amount is not confiderable. ‘The whole amount of the land 
revenue dependent on Madras, including the circars, is ftated 
at 725,00ol. per annum. ‘The principal towns of the 
Carnatic are Arcot, the capital, Madras, Ongole, Pondi- 
cherry, Cuddalore, Tanjore, Tritchinopoly, Madura, and 
Teuivelly. The principal rivers are the Pennar, the Palifar, 
and the Cauvery. The Carnatic abounds with forts and 
fortreffes of various kinds. Carnatic-gur and Doby-gur 
are two noted fortrefles on the ridge of hills on the weft of 
Arnee. 

CARNATION, in, Botany. 
phyllus. 

Carnation, Spanifh, See Casavrinia veficaria. 

Carnation-grafs, in Agriculture, a term applied to the 
finer forts of grafles, probably from their having this kind 
of colour in their flowers. 

Carnation-tree. See Cacaria kkinia. 

Carnation, among Dyers, red rofe-colour, for which 
take liquor of wheat-bran a fufficient quantity, alum three 
pounds, tartar two ounces; boil them, and enter twenty 
yards of broad cloth ; after it has boiled three hours, cool 
and wafh it: take frefh clear bran-liquor a fufficient quan~ 
uty, and madder five pounds; boil and fadden according to 
art. 

The Bow-dyers know that the folution of jupiter, or 
delved tin, being put in a kettle to the alum and tartar, in 
another procefs, makes the cloth, &c. attraét the colour 
into it, fo that none of the cochineal is left, but the whole 
is abforbed by the cloth. 

Carnation, Flefh-colour, in Painting, is underftoad of all 
the parts of a picture in general, which reprefent flefh ;: or 
thofe parts of the human figure which are naked, and with- 
out drapery. 

Titian and Corregio, in Italy, and Ruben “ 
Dyke in Flanders, eseonled in Be Poets 5.205 pt 

It may be here obferved, that the word carnation is not 
properly ufed for any particular part of the perfon painted 
but for the whole nudity of the Piece. See Waris 
ING. 

CARNATUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia 
Minor, in Cataonia, 

CARNAWL, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, is 
the country of Sirhind ; 7 miles N.W. of Delhi. : 

CARNCHUINAIG, a mountain -of Scotland, near 
Kincardine, in the county of Rofs. : 

CARNE, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, fituated 
on the confines of Phoenicia and Syria, placed by Steph. 
Byz. in the former, and by Pliny in the latter. Strabo 
calls it Caranos, and makes it a fea port of the Aradians,— 
ae a town of Afia Minor, in the /Kolide. Steph, 

yz. 

Carne, in Geography, a {mall poft town in the county 
of Donegal, province of Uliter, Ireland, in the northern 
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See Dianruus carya- 
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part of the peninfula of Inifhowen ; 133 Irifh miles N.W. 
from Dublin, and about 18 N.W. from Londonderry. 
IN, Jats 3'e* 16%," Ww lona, 70". 

Carne, a fifhing town, or rather village in the peninfula 
of the Mullet, county of Mayo, Ireland, not far from the 
ithmus that joins it to the other part of the county. See 
Mutter. N. lat. 54° 14’. W. long. 9° 50’. 

CARNEA, in Ancient Geography, a place of Paleftine in 
Batanza, north-ealt of mount Galaad, and fouth-eaft of 
Tiberias. 

CARNEADES, in Biography, an eminent Greek phi- 
Jofopher, the founder as well as an illuftrious ornament of 
the third or new academy, was a native of Cyrene in Afri- 
ca, and born, according to the moit probable fuppofition, 
in the 3d year of the 14: ft Olympiad, B.C. 214. He re- 
ceived his firft inftruétions with regard to the art of reafon- 
ing from Diogenes the ftoic, and when he became a mem- 
ber of the academy, he attended the lectures of Egefinus, 
and from him acquired the art of difputing which had been 
introduced by Arcefilaus. As the fucceffor of Egefinus in 
the chair of the academy, he contributed to reftore its de- 
clining reputation. Having occafion to vifit Rome, in com- 
pany with Diogenes the ftoic and Critolaus the peripatetic, 
on an embafly for obtaining the mitigation of a fine inflicted 
upon the Athenians, by the Sicyonians under the authority 
of the Romans, for having laid wafte Oropus, a town of 
Beeotia, Carneades and his affociates exhibited many 
{pecimens of Grecian learning and eloquence, not be- 
fore known in that city. Carneades excelled in the vehe- 
ment and rapid, Critolaus in the correét and elegant, and 
Diogenes in the fimple and modeft kind of eloquence. 
The former having one day harangued, with great variety 
of thought and copioufnefs of di¢tion, in praife of juftice, 
before Galba and Cato the cenfor, undertook next day, with 
a view of eftablifhing his doGtrine of the uncertainty of 
human knowledge, to refute all his former arguments. He 
attraéted the attention and excited the admiration of his 
auditors by the fubtlety of his reafoning, and the fluency of 
his language ; and the popularity which he acquired alarm- 
ed Cato to fuch a degree that he perfuaded the fenate to 
haften the return of thefe philofophers to their own {chools, 
left the Roman youth fhould lofe their military character in 
purfuit of Grecian learning. In his own {chool the reputation 
of Carneades, both as an orator and ayhilofopher, was fo great, 
that other philofophers, when they had difmiffed their 
{cholars, came to hear him. So intent and indefatigable 
was his application to ftudy, that at his meals he often 
forgot to take the food that was fet before him. Whilit 
he did juitice to the merit of Chryfippus the ftoic, he ftre- 
nuoufly oppofed him; and he ufed to fay, that if there 
were no Chryfippus, there would be no Carneades, thus ac- 
knowledging he owed a confiderable degree of his reputa- 
tion as a difputant to the abilities of his opponent. He 

offeffed extraordinary powers of voice, and was accuitomed 
to fpeak fo loud, that he needed fome ftandard by which 
to regulate it; but his maiter told him that he had fuch a 
meafure or ftandard in the number of his hearers. As he 
grew old, he was greatly difturbed by the apprehenfions of 
dying, and frequently lamented, that the fame nature which 
had compofed the human frame could diffolve it. After a 
life prolonged to very advanced age, he clofed it in his 85th, 
as fome fay, or according to Cicero and Valerius Maximus, 
in his goth year. For an account of the doétrine of the 
new academy, as it was efpoufed and taught by Carneades, 
fee Acapemy. Although he oppofed the dofrine of the 
Stoics concerning the gods, he didit, as Cicero fays, not 
with a view to deftray the belief of fuperior powers, but 
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merely to prove, that their theological fyftem was unfatis- 
factory. Avowing likewife his repugnance to their opinions 
concerning fate, he affumed, on the ground of experience, 
the exiltence of a felf-determining power in man, ard hence 
inferred, that all things did not happen, as the Stoics main- 
tained, in a neceflary feries of caufes and effe&s, and con- 
fequently, that it is impoffible for the gods to predié& events 
dependent on the willof man. As the foundation of morals, 
he taught, that the ultimate end of life is the enjoyment of 
thofe things, towards which we are direéted by the princi- 
ples of nature. Brucker’s Hift. Phil. by Enfield, vol i. 
Gen. Dict. 

CARNEDDE, in Briti£ Antiquity, denote heaps of 
ftone ‘uppofed to be Druidical remains, and threwa together 
on occafion of confirming and commemorating 4 covenant. 
Gen. xxxi. 46. They are very common in the ifle of An- 
glefey ; and were alfo ufed as fepulchral monuments, in the 
manner of tumuli: for Mr. Rowland found a curious urn in 
one of thefe carnedde. Whence it may be inferred that 
the Britons had the cuftom of throwing ftones on the de- 
ceafed. From this cuftom is derived the Welfh proverb, 
Karn ar dy ben, ill betide thee. Rowland’s Mona Antiqua 
Reftaurata. See Barrow and Buriat. 

CARNEIA, in Antiguity, a fettival in honour of Apollo, 

furnamed Carneus, held in molt cities of Greece, but efpe- 
cially at Sparta, where it was firft infticuted in the 26th 
olympiad. 
_ The reafon of the name, as well as the occafion of the 
inftitution, is controverted. It lafted nine days, beginning 
on the 13th of the month Carneus or Carnius, which fee. 
The ceremonies were an imitation of the method of living 
and difcipline ufed in camps. 

CARNEL. The building of fhips firft with their tim- 
ber and beams, and after bringing on their planks, is called 
carnel-work, to diftinguifh it from clinch-work. 

Veffels alfo which go with mizzen-fails inftead of main. 
fails, are by fome called carnels. 

CARNELIAN. See Cnatcepony. 

CARNERA, in Geography, one of the fmaller Cape 
Verd iflands, which is little more than a rock. 

CARNERO, a cape in the South Sea near Santa Maria, 
on the coaft of Peru. S. lat. 1° 35’. W. long. 77° 20'. 

CARNESS, a cape of Scotland, on the north coaft of 
the ifland of Pomona; 2 miles N. of Kirkwall. 

CARNESVILLE, the chief town of Franklin county, 
in the ftate of Georgia, America, 100 miles N.W. of Auguf- 
ta; containing a court-houfe and about 20 dwelling houfes. 

CARNEW, a {mall town of the county of Wicklow, 
Ireland, near the county of Wexford. It makes a de- 
{picable appearance, but fome linen and much coarfe wool- 
lens are manufactured in the neighbourhood of it, and its 
fairs are much frequented. It is 44 miles South from 
Dablin. N. lat. 52° 42’. W. long. 6° 31’. 

CARNEY, a difeafe in horfes, wherein their mouths be- 
come fo furred that they cannot eat. 

CARNI, in Ancient Geography, a people who were fepa- 
rated from Norica by the Carnic or Julian Alps. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy they had three cities, Forum Julium,” 
“* Concordia,”” and ‘* Aquileia.”? Hence it appears that 
they occupied a part of the ftate of Venice. Orofius fays 
that they were a Gaulifh nation ; and he concurs with the 
epitome of Livy in faying that they were vanquifhed in the 
year of Rome 635, by the conful Quintus Martins Rex. 

CARNIA, a name given to the territory at the bottom 
of the Adriatic gulf, inhabited by the Carni. It corre- 
{ponded to the Venetian Friuli and a {mallpart of Carniola. 
—Alfo, a town of Afia Minor, in Ionia. Steph. Byz. 

CARNI. 
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CARNICOBAR, in Geography, the northernmoft ifland 
of that clutter in the bay of Bengal, called Nicobars. It ts 
low, of a round figure, about 40 miles in circumference, and 
at a diltance appears as if it were entirely covered with trees ; 
though there are upon it feveral well cleared and delightful 
fpots, ‘The foil is a black kind of clay, and marfhy ; pro- 
ducing, however, abundantly and with little care, molt of 
the tropical fruits, fach as pine-apples, plantains, papayas, 
cocoa-nuts, and areca-nuts; befides excellent yams, and a 
root called “ cachu.’ ‘The only quadrupeds upon the 
ifland are hogs, dogs, large rats, and a large animal of the 
lizard kind, called by the natives ladle Of poultry 
they have only fome few hens. The {nakes, of various 
kinds, are numerous, and their bites are frequently fatal 
to the inhabitants. ‘The timber is plentiful, and of various 
forts; fome of it is very large, and affords excellent mate- 
rials for building or repairing fhips. The natives are low 
in {tature, but well made and furprifingly active and flrong ; 
they are copper-coloured, and their features have a cafl of 
the Malay. The women, in particular, are very. ugly. 
The men cut their hair fhort, and the women fhave their 
heads, and wear no covering but a fhort petticoat, made 
of a fort of ruth or dry grafs, which reaches half-way down 
the thigh. ‘The men have only narrow {trps of cloth tied 
tight about their middle. The ears of perfons of both fexes 
are pierced when young, and by fqueezing into the holes 
large plugs of wood, or hanging heavy weights of thetls, 
they render them wide and dilagreeable in their appearance. 
They have enormous appetites, and are addicted to exceffive 
drinking of arrack ; and much of their time is {pent in feaft- 
ing and dancing. Their favourite food is pork, eaten 
almoft raw, and their hogs, fed on the cocoa-nut and fea- 
water, are remarkably fat; but they have plenty of {mall 
fea-fifh, which they {trike with their lances. Their common 
drink is cocoa-nut milk, and a liquor called * foura,” which 
oozes from the cocoa-nut tree after cutting off the young 
fprouts or flowers. This is fuffered to ferment, and thus 
becomes intoxicating. Whilft the old people {moke tobac- 
co and drink foura, the young fing and dance. Their only 
mufical inftrument is a hollow bamboo, about 24 feet long, 
and three inches in diameter ; along the outfide of which is 
ftretched from end to end a fingle ftring made of the threads 
of a f{plit cane, and the place under the ftring is hollowed a 
little, to prevent it fromtouching. ‘This inftrument is play- 
ed upon in the fame manner as a guitar; it produces but 
few notes, and is generally accompanied with the voice. 
Their houfes are commonly built upon the beach, and form 
villages, each of which confifts of 15 or 20; and each houfe 
contains a family of 20 perfons and upwards. Thefe habi- 
tations are raifed upon wooden pillars, about 10 feet from 
the ground; their form is round, and having no windows, 
they appear like bee-hives covered with thateh. They 
enter them below by a trap-door and with the help of a 

‘ladder, which they draw up at night; thus, and alfo by 
bending round the pillars a {mooth kind of leaf, they fecure 
their houfes from being infefted with {nakes and rats. The 
flooring is made of thin {trips of bamboo, which are laid at 
fuch diftances as to admit light and air. The art of 
making cloth is unknown to the inhabitants of this ifland ; 
but they procure this as well as hatchets and hanger-blades, 
in exchange for their cocoa-nuts, which are reckoned the 
beft in this part of India. They have no money, nor do 
they allow any value to the coin of other countries, except 
for the purpofe of ornaments; and accordingly the young 
women fometimes hang firings of dollars about their necks. 
The cloth they purchafe, beyond that which they want for 
their own confumption, is intended for the Choury market. 
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Choury is a fmall ifland to the fouth of theirs, to which a 
large fleet of their boats fails every year about the month of 
November, to exchange cloth for canoes, which they can- 
not make a: home. ‘This voyage is performed by means of 
the fun and flars; for they have not any knowledge of the 
compafs. In their difpofition there are two remarkable qua- 
lities ; viz. an entire negleé&t of compliment and ceremony, 
and an averfion to difhonefty. From their frequent inter- 
courfe with {trangers they have in general acquired the bar- 
barous language of the Portuguefe, fo common over India ; 
their own tongue has a found quite different from molt 
others, their words being pronounced with a kind of ftop, 
or catch in the throat, at every fyllable. They have no 
notion of a God; but they firmly believe in a devil, and 
worfhip him from fear. When they are threatened with a 
ftorm, they imagine, that the devil intends them a vifit, 
upon which they perform many fuperttitious ceremonies, 
When a man dies, his whole live flock, cloth, hatchets, 
fifhing lances, and every moveable thing in his poffeffion, are 
buricd with him; and his death is lamented by the whole 
village. His wife, according to cuftom, mutt confent to 
have a joint cut off from one of her fingers ; and if fhe re- 
fufes, fhe muft fubmit to have a deep notch cut in one of 
the pillars of her houfe. Polygamy 1s not known in this 
ifland ; and they punifh adultery, by cutting from the man’s 
offending member a piece of the forefkin, proportioned to the 
frequency or enormity of the crime. Among thefe people 
there feems to fubfilt a perfect equality. Refpett is paid 
to age, but they have no appearance of the exercife of au- 
thority one over another. Their fociety feems to Qe ce- 
mented by mutual obligations continually conferred ante- 
ceived. N, lat. 9° 11’. E. long. 93° 18’. Affatic R¥- 
fearches, vol. ii. 

CARNICULA is ufed by fome for a caruncle, more 
particularly for that flefhy fubftance which invefts the teeth. 

CARNID, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by Averr- 
hoes to what is called zarnicu by more ancient writers. 

CARNIERES, in Geography, atown of France, in the 
department of the North, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Cambray; the place contains 718, and the 
canton 14,110 inhabitants ; the territory comprehends 1224 
kiliometres, and 16 communes. 

CARNIFEX, among the Romans, the common execu- 
tioner. By reafon of the odioufnefs of his office, the carnifex 
was exprefsly prohibited by the laws from having his dwell- 
ing houfe within the city; but lived without the “ Porta 
Metia,” or * Efquilina,” near the place deftined for the 
penifhmert of flaves, called ‘Seftertium,’? where were 
erected croffes and gibbets, and where alfo the bodies of 
flaves were burnt, or thrown out unburied. The carnifex, 
(according to fome,). was anciently keeper of the prifon un- 
der the triumviri capitales, who had only the fuperintend- 
ence, or care of it; hence, ‘‘ tradere ad carnificem,” to im- 
prifon, In middle age writers carnifex alfo denotes a but- 
cher. 

Under our Danifh kings, the carnifex was an officer of 
great dignity; being ranked with the archbifhop of York, 
earl Goodwin, and the lord fteward. Flor. Wigorn. ann. 
1040. Rex Hardicanutus Alfricum Ebor. Archiep. Goode 
winum comttem, Edricum difpenfatorem, Thrond fuum carnifi- 
cem, et alios magne dignitatts viros Londinum mifit. Spelm. 
Gloff. ps 125. 

CARNIFICATION, in Surgery, is the converfion of 
bone into flefh; of which procefs many examples are re- 
ferred to, and defcribed by medical writers: but in faét, 
this phenomenon confifts only in the abforption of the phof- 
phate of lime, or offeous matter of a bone, leaving the fi- 
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brous fubftance, and confequently producing a flexibility of 
the bone. This is not ftri¢tly a tranfmutation of bone into 
flefh, but merely a removal of one of the component parts of 
bone; viz. that which gives firmnefs and ftability to the 
offeous fyftem. See Motrities Offum, and the article 
Bone. . 
CARNIOLA, duchy of, in Geography, a country of 
Auttria, bounded on the north by Carinthia and Stiria, on 
the welt by Friuli, the county of Gorz, and the Adriatic 
Sea, on the fouth by part of Iftriaand the Adriatic, “and on 
the eaft by Dalmatia and Croatia. Its name * Krain,” or 
«© Crania,”’? was probably derived from Carnia, for which 
the appellation Carnio!a was fubftituted, and ufed as early 
as the 8th century. This duchy, in its greateft extent, 
‘meafures about 120 miles from eaft to weft, and about 100 
from north to fouth. ‘Phe country is moftly mountainous ; 
fome of the mountains being naked, others clothed with 
wood, and many of them continually covered with fnow. 
The principal of thefe mountains are the Caleberg, the Lo- 
bel, or Lybel,- feparating Carniola from Carinthia, and af- 
fording from its fummit a very fine profpeét, the Rum-berg, 
the Carft, or Karft, the Birnhaumer-wald, anciently ‘ Al- 
pes Julie,” and ‘ Alpes Carnicx,” (fee Atps); alfoa high 
and woody mountain extending from the rife of the Saue, 
through Catniola, into the Turkifh dominions, and contain- 
ing in its leaft breadth three German miles, and the high 
mountain ‘of Nanas, lying between Wipach and St, Veit. 
Among the mountains of this country there are many fruit- 
ful vallies and fields, which yield not only good paiturage, 
‘but excellent crops of corn, hemp, flax, and millet. It ate 
“fords likewife good fruit for cyder and perry, chefnuts, 
walnuts, olive trees, oranges, lemons, citrons, almonds, figs, 
&e. and vines, the grapes of which fupply very good red 
and white wine. ‘he country alfo breeds horned cattle 
and horfes in great plenty, and furnifhes all forts of fowl 
and venifon, and alfo many kinds of fifth. The mountains 
yield iron, lead, and copper. “The Carniolian marble is 
‘reckoned beautiful. Carniola abounds with immenfe caves, 
‘and other naturat curiofities. The chief rivers are the Saue, 
the Laybach, the Gurk, and the Culpa; and the principal 
tnland lakes are the Feldeffer and Wocheiner, 
Circkknitzer Sea. It has 21 cities, Laybach being the 
capital, 35 market-towns, 200 caftles, 4000 villages, and 
other fettlements, 38 canvents, 134 parifhes, 66,200 inha- 
bited houfes, and 6275 uninhabited houfes, 75,785 families, 
1504 clergy, 401 nobles, 2069 burghers and tradefmen, and 
48,600-peafants. The common people, who are robuit and 
hardy, are of Sclavonian extraction, but the nobility are, 
for the moft part, German.' Among the common inhabit- 
ants, occupying different parts of the country, there is a 
great difference of mauners, drefs, and language. The two 
principal languages are the Sclavowic or Windwh, and the 
German: The Chriftian doGrine was introduced into Car- 
niola about the latter half of the Sth century ; and the Lu- 
theran doétrine was admitted in the 16th century ; but the 
inhabitants are now principally Roman Catholics, befides 
fome members of the Greek chureh. he exports from 
Carniola are iron, fteel, quickfilver, red and white wine, 
olive-oil, cattle, fheep, cheefe, linen, a kind of woollen 
ftuff called “* mahalan,’” Spanifh leather, honey, fhip-tim- 
ber, and every kind of wood-work, fuch as boxes, dithes, 
trenchers, fpoons, knives, &c. The Slavi, ealled alfo 
Winds, or Wends, took poffeffion of this country after the 
year 548. In the time of Charlemagne and his pofterity, 
it was governed by the dukes of Friuli, and afterwards by 
thofe of Carinthia; but under Otto II. it became a pecu- 
liar margraviate, probably derived from Otto 1. The fo- 
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vereignty of this duchy was afterwards conferred on 
Frederic If., duke of Auftria and Stiria, and in 1231, the 
country raifed itfelf into a duchy. Afterwards, Albrecht 
I. mortgaged it to the Carinthian duke Meinhard, but in 
1335 it reverted again, together with Carinthia, to the 
houfe of Auftria, to which it has been ever fince united. 
‘Towards the maintenance of the military power of the houfe 
of Auftria, Carniola contributes annually 363,171 florins, 
56 kruitzers. This duchy is divided into Upper Carniola, 
which enjoys a wholefome air and freth fprings, of which 
Laybach is the capital; Lower Carniola, containing many 
fruitful vallies and traéts, and yielding an excellent wine, 
called “ marchevein,” the chief town of which is Gurkfeld, 
or Kerfko; Middle Carniola, abounding wich villages, 
though mountainous and deficient in water, the capital of 
which is Gottfchee ; Inner Carnicla, mountainous, yielding 
little corn, but furnifhing much good wine, the chief town 
of which is Tybein, or Duin ; and Auttrian Iftria, very fer- 
tile in wine, oil, corn, and other articles of fubfiltence, 
and confifting of the county of Mitterburg, the feigniory of 
Caftua, the town of St. Veit, the territory of Trieft, of Idria, 
that of Tulmino, the county of Gorz, that of Grad:fca, and 
the territory of Aquileja. 

CARNION, in Ancient Geography, a ftrong city of Gi- 
lead, in Paleftine, belonging to the half tribe of Manaffeh, 
on the other fide of Jordan. It wae to this city that Ti- 
motheus fent all the women, children, and luggage, wher 
Judas Maccabeus was in full march againft him. Hither 
alfo, after the defeat of his army, and the lofs of 30,000 
men, thofe who efcaped the flaughter, being clofely pur- 
fued by the viétcrious army of Judas, retreated, and many 
of them fought refuge in the temple of Atargatis. Judas, 
however, burnt the temple and thofe who were fheltcred in 
it ; and then fetting fire to the reit of the city, they all pe- 
rifhed likewife, either by the’ flames, or by his {word, to 
the number of 25,000. 2 Macab. xii. 

Carnion, or Caxnium, a town of Peloponnefus, in La- 
conia. Polybiuns.—Alfo, the name of a fmall ftream on the 
fouthern part of Arcadia, which ran from the fouth-eaft 
to the north-weft, and difcharged itfelf into the river Ga- 
theatas. 

CARNITZ, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and duchy of Pomerania; 5 miles 
N. of Greiffenberg. 

CARNIVAL, or Carnavat, a feafon of mirth and re- 
joicing, obferved with great folemnity by the Italians, and 
particularly at Venice. 

The word is formed of the Italian carnavale ; which Du: 
Cange derives from carn-a val, becaufe the fle/b is then put 
into the fot, in order to make amends fer the feafon of ab- . 
ftinence enfuing. Accordingly, in the corrupt Latin, he 
obferves, it was called varnelevamen, and carnifprivium ; as: 
the Spaniards f:li denominate it, carnes tollendas. 

The carnival time commences from Twelfth-day, and 
holds till Lent. Feafls, balls, operas, mafquerades, ridottos, 
concerts of mufic, intrigues, marriages, &c. are ‘chiefly in 
carnival time. During the earnaval, St. Mark’s place is 
the grand fcene of riot and folly, where mountebanks and 
various other impoftors are allowed to ere& their ftages, and 
to practife on the credulity of the crowds who affemble 
round them. See VENICE. 

CARNIVOROUS, in Zoology, an epithet generally ap- 
plied to animals,of every defcription that fub4it for the moft 
part, or entirely, on animal food. In a more limited fenfe 
we underftand by carnivorous animals, thofe only of a fa- 
vage and voracious nature, affimilating in our ideas fome in- 
ftingtive ferocity. of charaéter in the manners of thofe crea- 
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tures when feeking and attacking their preys as well as ac- 
tually feeding on flefh. We naturally confider, for this ren- 
fon, among the principal carnivorous animals the lion, the 
tiger, and the wolf; or among birds, the eagle, and the 
kite, with a holt of other rapacious creatures, upon which 
nature has bellowed pre-eminent advantages of courage, 
flrength, and arms to aid them in feizing upon, and tearing 
into pieces, thofe animals on which they feed: they have 
either formidable canine teeth, or fangs; claws, ov talons ; 
the quadrupeds poffefling both, and the birds the latter: 
filhes with very few exceptions are carnivorous, but their 
only offenfive weapons are the teeth, or in fome {pecies the 
fpines and prickles difpofed on various parts of the body. 
Quadrupeds that fubfilt both on fleth and vegetables are more 
or lefs deficient with refpect to thofe charaéters by which car- 
nivorous quadrupeds are known ; and thofe {till more fo that 
fubfift entirely on roots, barks, fruits, grafs, or other ve- 
getables: the brute have no cutting teeth either in the up- 
per or lower jaw; the pecore have them only in the lower 
jaw; and the front teeth of the bellu are obtufe :—the 
food of thofe animals is vegetables, 

Defmareft, and other modern French writers on zoology, 
form a diltin& fubdivifion of their carnafliers, (an order of 
quadrupeds comprehending mott of the Linnean ferx,) un- 
der the title of carnivores. This fubdivilfion comprifes the 
three families of martins, cats, and dogs, in the following or- 
der. The jir/? family, Mustrevins, or martes, contains five 
genera ; namely, furikate, mangoulte, marte, mouffette, and 
Toutre. Surikate is a genus formed only of a folitary {pe- 
cies, viverra tetradactyla of Linnzus ; the mangoutte confifts 
of Linnzan viverre, and marte of animals feparated from 
both of the Linnzan genera, viverra and muttela. Mouf- 
fette confifts of viverra mephitis, Linn. and other Linnean 
fpecies of viverra; and the laft genus, loutre, comprifes part 
of the muftele of Linn., and lutra of Erxleben. The /- 
cond family are Fevins, comprehending the two genera, 
chat (felis, Linn.) and civette, (viverra, Linn.) _The third 
family, Cyxos1eNns, contain three genera, hyene, (canis, 
Linn.) fennec, confilting only of one fpecies, (canis cerdo, 
Linn.) and chien, (canis of Linneus,) including the com- 
mon dog, familiaris, wolf, /upus, and fox, vulpes. ne 

Carnivorous animals are charaCterifed both by their inter- 
nal organization and their capacity and inclinatioa for the 
deftruGion of their prey; their teeth are fharp and pointed, 
even though fituated in the back part of the mouth; and 
thefe teeth, denominated canine, are fo long in moft of the 
beats of prey, that they pafs a contiderable way beyond 
each other when the jaws are clofed. ‘The diftribution of 
the enamel which is confined to the fuperficies of the teeth, 
renders them extremely hard, and this circumitance, joined 
to an extraordinary bulk of thofe mufcles, employed in 
raifing the lower jaw, give to carnivorous quadrupeds the 
power of breaking the ftrongeit bones. ‘The rapacious birds 
are diftinguifhed by a fharp hard bill, furnifhed on each fide 
with a pointed procefs, by which they are enabled to tear 
afunder the parts of the animals they feed upon. | 

As the digeftien of animal fubftances is accomplifhed in a 
fhort time, the ftomach of the carnivorous tribes has a fimple 
figure without any proceffes or feparations of its cavity to 
retain-its contents, or to delay their paflage into the intef- 
tines ; and as animal food furnifhes but little excrement, the 
inteftinal canal is fhort, and either totally unprovided with 
thofe dilatations, which are fo remarkable in vegetable eaters, 
or poffefles them only ina flight degree. 

Carnivorous animals are further diftinguifhed by the extra- 
ordinary ftrength of their members, whieh are commonly 
furnifhed with fharp claws; thefe. are fo contrived, both in 
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the beafts of prey, and the accipitrine birds, that they turn 
inwards by the flexion of the limb, or the a@tion of cizing 
any thing, and are retraéted by the extenfion of the toes; 
thus giving facility and certainty to the capture and retention 
of fugitive animals, 

The fenfes of wifon and Jinell ave particularly acute in the 
carnivorous tribes, a8 it is by means of them that they dif- 
cover or feek out their prey. 

Carnivorous animale are ufually cruel and treacherous in 
their difpolitions ; they are even unfocial with refpect to 
their own fpecies 3 and heuce it is that their numbers are fo 
few in comparifon to that of the graminivorous kinds if it 
were not for this wife ordinance of nature, the defencelefs 
orders of animals would foon be devoured, and the carnivo- 
rous would become the prey of each other. 

It is a difpute among naturali(ts, whether or not man be 
naturally carnivorous? Some contend that the fruits of the 
earth were intended as his fole food; and that it was necef- 
fity in fome places, and luxury in others, that firlt prompt- 
ed him to feed upon his fellow-animals. Pythagoras and his 
followeis looked on it as a great impiety; and ftritly ab- 
{tained from all flefh, from the notion of a metempfychofis ; 
and their fucceffors, the Bramins, continue the fame to this 
day. The confideration Gaflendus chiefly infilts on, why 
man fhould not be carnivorous, is the ftruéture and confor- 
mation of our teeth; moft of them being either incifores- 
or molitores; not fuch as carnivorous animals are furnifhed 
with, proper to tear fichh; except. the four canini sas if na- 
ture had rather prepared us for cutting herbs, roots, &c. 
than for eating meat. To which may be added, that when 
we do feed on flefh, it is not without’a preparatory coétion, 
by boiling, roafting, &c. 

To thefe arguments, Dr. Wallis joins another; which is, 
that all quadrupeds which: feed on herbs or plants have a 
long colon, with a ccecum at the upper end of it, or fome- 
what equivalent, which conveys the food, by a long and 
large progrefs, from the {tomach downwards, in order to its 
flower paflage and longer ftay in the iuteftines. In 
man, the ccecum is very vifible: a ftrong prefumption that 
nature, which is ftill confiftent with herfelf, did not intend 
him for a-carnivoreus animal. 

To the arguments ufed by Dr. Wallis and others, to prove 
that man is not naturally carnivorous, Dr. Tyfon anfwers, 
that if mam had been defigned by nature not to be carnivo-~ 
rous, there would doubtlefs have been found fomewhere on 
the globe, people who do not-feed on fiesh; and as hiftory 
feems not to furnifh any inflance of this kind, may we not fay, 
that what is done univerfally by the whole fpecies, is natural ? 
For what the Pythagoreans did in abftaining from flefh, was 
on the principle of a tran{migration, a miftake in their philos 
foply, not a law of nature: and though in fome countries 
men feed more {pariagiy on flefh than in others, this is owin 
to their own choice, or from religious prejudices. He adds; 
that carnivorous animals are not always without a colon and 
cecum? nor are all animals carnivorous which have thofe 
parts ; but that the Sarigue, or opoffum, for inttance, has both 
a colon and a ceecum, yet feeds on poultry, and other fleth ; 
whereas the hedge-hog has neither colon nor ceecum, and 
therefore ought to be carnivorous, yet it feeds principally on 
vegetables :-add, that hogs, which have both, will feed on 
fleth greedily enough when they can get it; and that rats and 
mice, which have large ceca, feed on bacon, as well as bread 
and cheefe. ae 

And, from the multitude of carnivorous animals which 
want thofe parts, and of non-carnivorous, which have one 
or both, no fafe conclufion can be drawn; fince we might 
as well argue, that. becaufe the neat-kind, flag kind, goat- 

kind, 
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kind, and fheep-kind, which live on herbage, have four fto- 
machs, therefore all thofe which have not four f{tomachs 
were not defigned by nature to be graminivorous ; whereas 
the -horfe-kind and hare-kind have but one ftomach, yet feed 
on grafs like the former ; add, that in many animals which 
Jive on the fame fort of food, the ftru€ture of the ftomach is 
found very different; and that in others which live on dif- 
ferent foods, ex. gr. on fleth, on fruits, on grafs, &c. the 
ftomachs are found fo like, that it 1s difficult to affign any 
difference between them: and if we cannot make a judg- 
ment what food is moft natural to an animal from the {truc- 
ture of its {tomach, which is the part moft concerned in di- 
getting it, much lefs can we judge from the colon or coecum, 
which are parts remote from the ftomach, and feem rather as 
a cloaca for the reception of a feces, than of ufe for digefting 
or diftributing the food. 

In this, however, as in moft other controverfies, truth lies 
between the two extremes; there is an obvious connexion 
between the conformation of the teeth, ftomach, and in- 
teflines, and the nature of the food upon which an animal 
fubfifts: and according to the rules laid down by comparative 
anatomilts on this fubjeét, man was defigned to ufe a mixed 
food in common ; but if circumftances required it, his organs 
were adapted to digeft either animal or vegetable fubftances. 
His teeth are neither calculated for grinding coarfe vegetable 
food, nor for tearing the flefh, or breaking the bones of ani- 
mals: they are only fitted for mafticating fuch matter when 
divided by machinery, or prepared by the operation of heat, 
in the feveral procefles of cooking. 

The ftomach of man is not very capacious; he does not 
need a refervoir, even when fubfifting exclufively upon vege- 
tables, as his invention always furnifhes him with the means 
of extraéting the more nutritive parts; and, on the other 
hand, his ftomach is formed to retain its contents for fome 
time: if it were otherwife conftru€ted, it would only be 
qualified for the concoétion of animal matter. 

Further, his inteftines, with refpe& to length and capacity, 
holda middle place between thofe of graminivorous and car- 
-nivorous animals, or rather more like the latter, on account 
of the degree of preparation to which we fubmit vegetable 
fubftances, previous to our eating them, in order to get rid 
of their indigeftible parts. 

Thefe obfervations are confiftent with daily obfervation 
and experience. ‘Che lower clafles of people in almoft all 
civilized nations live chiefly upon vegetable diet, and yet no 
rank in fociety poffeifes more bodily ftrength ; and, on the 
other hand, the inhabitants of thofe countries in which no 
fteps have been taken to cultivate the foil, fubfift almoft en- 
tirely upon the beafts they hunt down, or the fifh their feas or 
rivers afford. 

Man, therefore, in different circumftances, and in different 
ftates of fociety, may be either graminivorous, carnivorous, or 
omnivorous. 

CARNIUS, in Chronology, the Syracufian name for the 
Athenian month mMETAGITNION ; which was the fecond of 
their year, and anfwered to the latter part of our July and 
beginning of Augutt. 

CARNO, in Geography, a river of North Wales, which 
runs into the Severn, in Montgomeryhhire. 

CARNOET, or Carnet, a town of France, in the 
department of the north coaft, and diltri& of Guingamp, 
containing about 1100 inhabitants; 6 leagues S.W. from 
Guingamp. 

CARNONACA, in Ancient Geography, a people of the 
north-weltern part of Ancient Britain, placed by Ptolemy 
between the Creones and the Careni, and occupying, accord- 


ing to Baxter, that part of Roffe which is called Affenhhire. 
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CARNOSA Membrana, in Anatomy ;feePaxsicurus 

CARNOSUS Paanniculus, Carnofus,and MemBrane. 

CARNOSITY, in Surgery, is a term ufed by former 
practitioners to denote a flefhy excrefcence or tubercle, fup- 
pofed to be a frequent caufe of obftruction in the urinary 
canal ; but which is now generally believed to confitt of a 
fimple conftriction in the urethra. See Boucies, Cagun- 
CLE, and STRICTURE. 

Admitting, however, that fuch carnofities or caruncles 
do now and then exift in the urethra, they will require the 
fame plan of treatment as ftritures, properly fo called; fo 
that no confiderable error of a praétical nature is likely to 
enfue from retaining the old opinion. Almoft the only re- 
near we poffefs, in either cafe, is the diligent ufe of 

OUGIES. ; 

CARNOSUM folium, in Botany. See Lear. 

CARNSORE Pour, in Geography, the S.E. point of 
Ireland, in the county of Wexford, and on the coaft of St. 
George’s channel, a little to the weftward of which point 
is a clufter of {mall iflands called the Saltces. N. lat. 52° 
11’. W.long. 6° 20%. 

CARNTOGHER Mownrains, a large mountainous 
tra&t in the counties of Tyrone and Londonderry, Ireland. 

CARNUS, in dacient Geography, a town of Arabia Fe- 
lix, belonging to the Sabzans.—Alfo, a town of Pannonia, 
on the Danube, according to Ptolemy. 

CARNUTA, or Carnutes, a people of Gaul, to 
whom Ptolemy affigns the cities of Autricum or Carnutes, 
(Chartres) and Cenabum or Genabum (Orleans.) The 
Carnutes were mentioned long before the time of Czfar, as 
Livy reckons them among the Celtic nations which pafled 
the Alps in order to eftablifh themfelves in Italy, in the 
time of the elder Tarquin. They are alfo called Carnuti or 
Carnuteni Foederati, and by Plutarch Carnutini. Their 
territory was very confiderable, fince it extended from the 
Seine to the Loire. Among thefe people the Druids held 
their general affemblies. 

CARNUTUM or Carnuntum, a town of the Upper 
Pannonia, feated on the Danube, according to Pliny and 
Velleius Paterculus : the Carnus of Ptolemy. 

CARO, in Anatomy, &c. See Fresn. 

Caro mufculofa quadrata, in Anatomy, a mufcle fo called 
by Fallopius and Spigelius, but more popularly parmaais 

revis. : 

Csro, Annibal, in Biography, an Italian poet and diftin- 
guifhed fcholar, was born in 1507 at Civita Nuova, in the 
march of Ancona, and as his parents were poor, though 
reputable, he was under a neceflity in his youth, of gaining 
a iubfiftence by being domeitic tutor to the fons of Luigi 
Gaddi at Florence, who, duly apprized of his talents, ap- 
pointed him his fecretary, and conferred on him fome bene- 
fices. After the death of Gaddi, he was taken under the pa- 
tronage of Pier-Luigi Farnefe, who employed him in various 
commiffions of truft, and particularly in a bufinefs of im- 


, portance with the emperor Charles V. at Flanders in 1544. 


Incurring fome danger by the tragical death of the duke 
Farnefe, he took refuge at Parma, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by the duke Ottavio Farnefe. He afterwards lived 
with cardinal Alexander Farnefe, in the capacity of his 
private fecretary, and having been promoted by this liberal 
and powerful patron to feveral commanderies and benefices, 
he enjoyed his favour till his death in 1566, The life of 
Caro was chiefly devoted to purfuits of elegant literature, 
In his youth he compofed fome works of the light and hu- 
morous kind, and he employed himfelf in tranflations from 
the Greek, and printed Italian verfions of Ariftotle’s rheto- 
ric, two orations of Gregory Nazianzen, and one of St. 


Cyprian. 
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Cyprian. He alfo tranflated the Paflorals of Longus and 
Ariflotle’s Hiftory of Animals which was left untinithed. 
Patronized by the Varnefe family, he was enabled to collect 
a rich cabinet of medals, on which he wrote an extentive 
treatife that was never printed, His familiar letters are 
efteemed the moft perfeét models of eafe and elegance in 
epillolary writing. His Italian poetry has been commended ; 
and his canzonets and fonnets have been particularly cele- 
brated. One of thefe poetical pieces to the honour of the 
royal houfe of France, produced a literary difpute of a very 
virulent and ferious nature. By fome fevere critical cenfure 
pafled upon it by Lodovico Catlelvetro, a celebrated gram- 
marian, Caro was fo provoked, that he wrote a reply fo in- 
famoully libellous as to fix an indelible flain on his memory, 
both as a man and a Chriftian. Caltelvetro was accufed of 
procuring the aflaffination of a young friend of Caro, and 
Caro was fufpected of Slag ufed means for fubjeGting 
Cattelvetro to the inquifition which occafioned his exile from 
his native country, and the hazard of his life. After the ter- 
mination of this difgraceful and dreadful quarrel, Caro retired 
to a {mall villa at Frefcati, where he {pent his latter days 
chiefly in a tranflation of Virgil’s AZneid into blank verte, 
which has*been highly applauded, and ranked among thole 
performances which do the greatelt honour to Italian litera- 
ture. It was firft publifhed at Venice in 1581; one of the 
beft editions is that of Paris, 2 vols. 8vo. 1765. The ‘ Po- 
ems” of Caro were printed at Venice in 1584, 4to. His 
** Letters” were reprinted at Padua in 1749, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Tirabofchi, Nouv. Dict. Hitt. 

Caro, St., Hugo de. See ConcorpDance. 

Caro, in Geography, a town of Italy in the duchy of 
Montferrat ; 16 miles S. of Acqui. 

CAROB Treg, in Botany. See Ceratowia Siligua. 

Caros is alfo a gold{mith’s {mall weight, amounting to 
the 24th part of a grain. It is alfo called prime. 

CAROCEDO, in Geography, a town of Portugal, in 
the province of Tras os Montes; 6 miles S. of Outeiro. 

CAROCHA, a name which the Spaniards and Portu- 
guefe give to a kind of mitre made of paper or pafteboard, 
on which are painted flames of fire, and figures of demons, 
worn by thofe who are condemned to death by the tribunal 
of the Eaibsrissex. See Act of faith. 

CAROENON, in Antiquity, xaposwov, or Carenum, names 
given by the Greeks and Romans to wine boiled over a flow 
fire, till only a half, third, or fourth part remained, and. 
then mixed with honey or fpices. Wine thus improved ac- 
quired feveral other names, fuch as mu/lum, mulfum, fapay 
defrutum, &c. At this time the fame operation is performed 
with refpe& to fack, Spanifh, Hungarian, and Italian wines. 
In Italy, new wine which has been thus boiled, is put into 
flafks, and ufed for fallad and fauces. In Naples, it is 
called * muito collo,’’? but in Florence it {till retains the 
name of ‘“ fapa,” Plin. |. xxii. c. 2. Columella, de re ruftica, 
k xii. c. 20. 

CAROLA, Jial. This muficaf term in Boccaccio, is fy- 
nonymous with Ballata, which the Crufca Ditionary de- 
fines, Canzone, che fi canta ballando, ‘a {ong which is fung 
and danced at the fame time.’? See Batiap. This is 
the fenfe in which the word Karole is conftantly ufed by 
Chaucer. 

hele folwe of tohich F tell vou fo 
GWpon a barole wentirn the, 
B ladie baroled "hem, that bight 
®Gladnefle the blifsful and the light, 
qiell could the fing and tuftilp, 
Froue hai€ fo tocll and femetp-—. 
Bud couthe enough for foche poing 
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Bo longith unto harolling —— 
Chere mightet thou baroltio Cene 
Ano fotke’ oaunce and merry ben —— 
Sre code JF nevir thennis go 
Wihiles that P Caw 'hem vauncin fo—— 
CAROLATH, in Geography, a town and principality 
of Silefia, in the circle of Glogau, on the Oder; 3 miles 
N.N.W. of Beuthen. 
CAROLI, among fome Surgeons, denote venereal pul- 
tules on the penis; called allo cartes pudendorum. 
CAROLINA, Norvrn, in Geography, one of the united 
ftates of America, bounded on the N. by Virginia, on 
the E. by the Atlantic Ocean, on the S. by South Carolina 
and Georgia, and on the W. by the ftate of TYenneffee or 
Teneflee. It lies between 33° 50’, and 36° 30’, N. lat. and 
between 76° 8’ and 83° 8’ W. long.; being about 450 miles 
in length from E. to W. and 180 in breadth ; and it con- 
tains 52,500 fquare miles, of which 3,346,000 acres are im- 
proved land. Its charter limits yave it a greater extent, as 
they included the {late of Tenneffee as far as the river Mif- 
fiffippi, fo that its length would be about 758 miles. This 
{tate comprehends eight di(tri€ts, which are divided into. 
three clafles, vizs the eaftern, containing Edenton, New- 
bern, and Wilmington ; the middle, a Fayetteville, 
(which fee), Hillfborough, and Halifax ; and the weftern, 
which ave denominated Morgan and Salifbury. The three 
eaftern diftri@ts lie on the fea-coaft, and extend from the 
Virginia line fouthward to South Carolina. The five others 
cover the whole ftate to the W. of the maritime diftri€s, 
and moft of them extend quite acrofs the ftate from N. to 
S. Thefe diftri&ts are fubdivided into 58 counties in the 


following manner : 


Diftricts. Counties. Diftrias. Counties. 
( Chowan Orange 
Churrituck Chatan 
Cambden Granville 
Pafquetank ; | Johniton 
Fst < gah uinnine near Catwel 
9) COMMEIERS. ON Qatés D SOUBNEE.. Fgemion 
Hertford Wake 
; Bertie Guilford 
L Tyrrel Randolph 
f New Hanover Rowan 
Brunfwick Mecklenburg 
Cumberland Rockingham 
Wilmington, } Robinfon Salifbury, } Surry 
8 counties. } Duplin 8 counties. ‘ Montgomery 
Beaden Anfon 
‘Wayne Wilkes 
.Moore L Richmond 
(Craven f Bark 
Beaufort Green 
Carteret Rutherford 
Newbern, Pitt Morgan >< Wafhington 
8 counties. \ Dobbs 7 counties. | Sullivan 
Hyde Lincoln 
Jones Hawkins 
Onflow Davidfon, Davidfon 
Halifax 2 counties. ) Sumner 
| Neriamatn N.B. Thefe two are counties 
Halifax Martin. in the ftave of T'eneffee. 
Sis Edgecombe 
7, counties. Weoren 
Franklin 
Nath 
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heir produce to Charlefton, 
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In 1710 the number of inhabitants in this ftate was com- 
puted at 6000; in 1787 at 270,000; in 1791 at 393,751» 
of whom 100,752 perfons were flaves; and in 1805, the 
number was 478,103, being about 9; perfons to each fquare 
mile. Of thefe 171,648 were white males, 166,116 white 
females, 133,296 flaves, 75043 free blacks and mulattoes : 
and there appears to have been im 10 years an increafe of 
49,559 whites and 39,793 blacks, &c. or upon the whole 
of $4,352. ‘The militia of this ftate conhits of 50,000 men. 
The principal towns of North Carolina are Newbern, the 
largeit, Edenton, Wilmington, Halifax, Hillfborough, and 
Fayetteville ; each of which has, in its turn, been the feat of 
the general aflembly, and the capital of the flate. But Ra- 
leigh, which is fituated in Wake’s county, near the centre 
of the country, (N. lat. 35° 56’. W. long. 79° 11') bas 
lately been eftablifhed as the metropolis. The chief rivers of 


this {tate are Chowan and its branches, Roannoke, Tar Ne- 
us, and Cape Fear, or Clarendon. 


Moft of thefe, as well 
as the fmaller rivers, have bars at their mouths ; and the 


-coalt affords no good harbour except cape Fear. The moft 


remarkable fwamps in this country are thofe in Currituck 
county and on the line between this ftate and Virginia. See 
Dismat. The moft noted founds are Albemarle, Pamlico, 
and Core founds; and the capes are Look-out, Hatteras, 
and Fear. See their refpective names. : : 
North Carolina is, through its whole extent for 60 miles 
from the fea, a dead level, and the greater part of this 
{pace is foreft-land, and barren. On the banks of fome of 
the rivers, particularly the Roannoke, the land is fertile and 
produétive ; and in the other parts there are interfperfed 
glades of rich fwamp, and ridges of oak land, of a black, 
fruitful foil. Through this whole level country marine 
productions are found in depths of 18 or 20 feet below the 
furface of the ground. At the diftance of 60 or So miles 


from the fea, the country rifes into hills and mountains, as 


in South Carolina and Georgia, which fee. That part of 


North Carolina which lies W. of the mountains is a tract, 
about 500 miles long from ealt to welt, and upwards of 100 
in breadth, of fine fertile country, watered by the Tenef- 
fee, abounding with oaks, feveral kinds of locuft trees, 
walnut, elm, lime, and cherry trees of large fize, fome 
of them being three feet in diameter. See TENESSEE. 
Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and flax, thrive in the back 
hilly country; and Indian corn and pulfe of all kinds, in 
all parts. “Cotton and hemp are alfo cultivated in a con- 
fiderable degree, and might be raifed in greater abundance ; 
the cotton is planted annually ; the flalk dying with the 
froft. One maa’s labour will produce 1000 pounds in the 
feeds, or 250 fit for manufacturing. The natural growth 
of the plains in the low country 1s almoit univerfally pitch- 
pine, which may be called the ftaple commodity of North 
Carolina, as it affords various articles conftituting about 
one-half of the exports of this ftate. White and red oak 
are excellent and abundant; and the {wamps furnifh cyprefs 
and bay trees in great plenty. The moft common kinds of 
timber in the back country are oak, walnut, and pine; and 
in the moilt gravelly foil is a {pecies of oak, called ‘ black 
jack.” The mifletoe is alfo common ; the principal wild 
frnits are plums, grapes, ftrawberries, and black-bervies. 
The country alfo abounds with medicinal plants and roots ; 


fuch as the ginfeng, Virginia {nake. root, Seneca {nake 


root, and an herb of the emetic kind refembling ipecacu- 
anha. ‘The rich bottoms are overgrown with canes. The 
produce of the back country, confilting of tobacco, wheat, 
Indian corn, &c. is chiefly carried to market in South (Gre 
solina and Virginia. ‘The fouthern interior counties carry 
and the northern to Peterfburg 


in Virginia. The'exports from the lower parts of the ftate 
are tar, pitch, turpentine, refia, Indian corn, boards, feant- 
ling, flaves, fhingles, furs, tobacco, pork, lead, tallow, bees- 
wax, myrtle-wax, &c. in which articles a trade is carried on 
chiefly with the Wett Indies and the northern ftates. 
From the latter they receive flour, cheefe, cyder, apples, 
potatoes, iron wares, cabinet wares, hats, and dry goods of 
all kids imported from great Britain, France, Holland, &c.; 
and from the Welt Indies, rum, fugar, and coffee. The 
exports in the ycar ending September the goth 1791 
amounted to 524,548 dollars; but in 1805, thofe of the 
domettic produce amounted to 919,545, and of the foreign 
to 9,142, being in the whole 928,687 dollars. 

In the flat country near the fea-coaft the inhabitants are 
fubjeét, in fummer and autumn, to intermitting fevers, which 
are often fatal; but the wetlern hilly parts of the ftate are 
as healthy as any parts of the United States. The country 
is fertile, and full of f{prings and rivulets of pure water. 
The air is ferene ; and though the days are very hot, the 
nights are cool and refrefhing. Autumn is very pleafant, 
and the winters are gencrally very mild; upon the whole, 
many of the inhabitants live to old age. Wheat harveft 
commences with June, and that of Indian corn is early in 
September. 

‘The weftern parts of this fate, which have been fettled 
within the laft 40 years, are chiefly inhabited by Prefbyte- 
rians from Pennfylvania, the defcendants of emigrants from 
the north of Ireland, and are very much attached to the 
doGrines, difcipline, and ufages of the church of Scotland. 
They are regular and induftrious. Some fettlements of 
Germans, both Lutherans and Calvinilts, are interfperfed. 
The Moravians have feveral flourifhing fettlements in the 
upper parts of this flate, the principal of which are in 
Wachovia in the county of Surry, fo called after an eftate 
of count Zinzendorf in Auftria; and particularly at Salem. 
The Quakers have a fettlement at New Garden, in the 
county of Guildtord, and feveral congregations at Perguie 
mins and Pafquetank. The Methodifts and Baptifts are alfo 
numerous and increafing. The inhabitants of Wilmington, 
Newbern, Edenton, and Halifax diltri€s, conftituting about 
three-fifths of the flate, once profefled themfelves of the 
epifcopal church; but many of them, during the progrefs 
ot the late war between Britain and America, emigrated ; 
and fome material changes have fince occurred. In De- 
cember 1789, the general affembly of North Carolina paffed a 
law, incorporating 40 gentlemen, viz. five from each dif- 
tri, as troftees of the univerfity of this ftate, and it has 
been fince liberally endowed. ‘There are alfo academies at 
Warenton, Williamfborough, and fome others. 

As to the habits and manners of the North-Carolinians 
we may obferve, that they are moitly planters, and live at 
a dittance from one another of half a mile to three or four 
miles, on their refpective plantations. Their country is 
plentiful; but they have little intercourfe with ftrangers ; 
however, they are foud of fociety and hofpitable to travellers. 
In the lower diltricts of the country they have very few 
places for public and weekly worfhip of any kind, and for 
want of minifters, thefe are neglected. The inhabitants of 
this {tate appear to have as little talte for the fciences as for 
religion ; and it is remarked, that lefs attention_and refpeé& 
are paid to the women here than in thofe parts of the United 
States where the inhabitants have made greater progrefs in 
the arts of civilized life. ‘Temperance and induitry are not 
reckoned among the virtues of this ftate; and much time is 
confumed in dnnking, idlenefs, and gaming at cards or dice; 
and alfo in cock-fighting and horfe-racing. Many of the 
interludes are filled up with boxing-matches, -in which 2 
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vails the brutal practice of  pouging;’ a {pecies of diver- 
fion, if it may be fo called, which is thus performed : 
*' when two boxers are worried with fighting and bruifing 
each other, they come, asit is called, to clofe quarters, and 
each endeavours to twill his fore-fingers in the ear-locks of 
his antagonift. When thefe are faft clenched, the thumbs 
are extended each way to the nofe, and the eyes gently 
turned out of their fockets, The victor, for his expertnets, re- 
ceives fhouts of applanfe from the fportive throng, while 
his poor eye/e/s antagonilt is laughed at for his misfortune.” 
“This barbarous practice, which we could hardly fuppofe to 
have exifted, is faid to be prevalent among the lower clafs of 
people in both the Carolinas, and alfo in Georgia, _ 
By the contlitution of this ftate, which was ratified in 
December, 1776, the legiflative authority is velted in two 
diltin& branches, viz. a fenate and hau/e of commons, which, 
convened for butinefs, are flyled the general afimdly. "The 
fenate is compofed of reprefentatives, one for each county, 
chofen annually by ballot ; and the houfe of commons con- 
fifts of reprefentatives chofen in the fame manner, two for 
each county, and one for each of fix towns. ‘he qualifica- 
tions of a fenator are one year’s refidence prior to his election 
in the county for which he is chofen, and a freehold of 300 
acres; and thofe of amember of the houfe of commons are 
the fame refidence, and a freehold of 100 acres, or fuch a 
tenure for the term of his own life. A freeman of 21 years 
of age, who has been an inhabitant in the {tate for 12 months 
immediately preceding the day of eleétion, and who has 
- poffeffed a freehold of 50 acres within the county for fix 
months next before, and at the day of eleétion, is entitled 
to a vote for a fenator; and all freemen, 21 years of age, 
who have been inhabitants the year next before the eleétion, 
and who have paid public taxes, may vote for a member of 
the houfe of commons. Judges of the fuperior court; 
members of council ; judges of admiralty ; treafurers ; fecre- 
taries; attorney generals for the ftate; clerks of record; 
clergymen ; perfons denying the being of a God, the truth 
of the proteftant religion, or the divine authority of the Old 
or New Teftament ; receivers of public monies, whofe ac- 
counts are unfettled; and military officers in actual fervice, 
are ineligible to a feat either in the fenate or in the houfe 
of commons. The fenate and houfe of commons, or general 
affembly, annually ele&t by ballot the governor, who muft 
be 30 years of aes a refident five years, and poffefs a free- 
hold worth roool., and who is ineligible to the office for a 
longer time than three yearsin fix fucceflive years. The 
affembly alfo eleéts feven perfons to be a council of ftate for 
one year, with whofe advice the governor may grant par- 
dons, except for crimes profecuted by the aflembly, fill va- 
cancies in office till the enfuing feffion, and lay embargoes. 
The governor is liable to impeachment and profecution in 
the fupreme court for mal-adminiftration. The falary of 
the governor is dependent on the Jegiflature. ‘The general 
affembly appoints the treafurer, the fecretary, judges of the 
fupreme courts of law and equity, judges of admiralty, the 
attorney general, and all the fuperior military officers, who 
hold their offices during good behaviour, and are removeable 
by conviétion in the 2 aes court. All bills muft alfo be 
’ prepared by the general affembly, and they mult be read 
three times in each houfe, and be figned by the fpeakers of 
both houfes, before they pafs into laws. Juftices of the 
peace, recommended by the reprefentatives, are commil- 
fioned by the governor, and hold their offices during good 
behaviour. The conftitution allows of no religious efta- 
blithment. The reprefentatives of this ftate in congrefs are 
12; and the fenators are two. 
Vou. VI. ; 
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The hiftory of this flate in the earlieh period of its fettle 
ment is confounded with that of South Carolina, from 
which it was not feparated fo as to be ereéted into a diftiné 
province till the year 17285 and the appropriate particulars 
of it cannot be accurately afcertained. See the vext article 
The fir permanent fettlement in North Carolina feems to 
have been made about the year 1710, when a number of 


/ 


Palatines from Germany, who had 


indigent and diflreffed circumstances by a calamitous war, 


heen reduc ed to ¥ "1y 


were conveyed thither. ‘lhe proprietors of Carolina, 
hoping to derive advantage from their labour in the cul- 
tivation of their lands, refolved to afford every poffible 
encouragement to fuch emigrants. Accordingly fhips were 
provided for their tran{portation ; and upon their arrival iL 0- 
vernor T'ynte granted them a traét of lafd in that province, 


fince called Albermarle and Bath precinéte, where they 
fettled and hoped to have found an unmolelted retreat, 
though in a kiad of wildernefs, from the defolations of a 
war, which then raged in Europe, It was not long, how- 
ever, before their calamities were renewed by a dangerous 
con{piracy formed againit them in 17:2 by the Coree and 
Tufcorora tribes of Indians. The attack was fecret and 
unexpected ; and the maflacre of the inhabitants was as ge- 
neral and bloody as it was fudden. Some few efcaped the 
indifcriminate flaughter and gave the alarm; and as foon as 
the news of the fad difafter had reached the province of 
South Carolina, governor Craven difpatched a force to their 
relief. ‘Che Tufcororas were defeated ; many of them 
were killed, and others taken prifoners, The remainder of 
the tribe, having loft about a thoufand of their original 
number, foon after abandoned the country, and joined the 
five nations, with which they have ever fince remained. 
The infant colony from this time remained in peace, and 
continued to flourifh under the general government of South 
Carolina, till about the year 1729, when feven of the pro- 
Prietors accepted 22,5001. from the crown, and furren- 
dered its property and jurifdi€tion. This agreement be- 
tween the proprietors and the crown was ratified by a&t of 
parliament, in 1729; a claufe in the a@ referving to lord 
Granville, one of the proprictors, his eighth fhare, which 
continued legally vefted in his family till the revolution in 
1776. Lord Granville’s fhare formed a part of the prefent 
{tate of North Carolina. About the year 1729, the ex- 
tenfive territory belonging to the proprietors was civided 
into North and South Carolinas; and the limits of the for- 
mer were afcertained and eftablifhed by an order of George 
II. Accordingly they remained feparate royal governments 
till they became independent ftates. 

Carotina, South, one of the United States of America, 
bounded on the north by North Carolina, on the eaft by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the fouth and fouth-weft by the 
Savannah river, and a branch of its head water, called Tu- 
gulo river, which divides this ftate from Georgia. The 
weitern boundary has not yet been accurately aicertained. 
It lies between 32° and 35° N. lat., and between 79° and 
83° 30’. W. long. ; extending in length about 200 miles, 
in breadth 125, and containing 25,000 f{quare miles, of 
which 2,075,000 acres are improved land, It is divided 
into nine diitrits. Charlefton, Beaufort, and George-town, 
conftitute what is called the «* Lower Country,’’ and con- 
tain 1g parifhes, and 28,694 white inhabitants; fend to the 
legiflature 70 reprefentatives, and 20 fenators, and pay 
taxes to the amount of 28,081]. 5s. 11d. Ninety-fix, 
Wafhington, Pinckney, Camden, Orangeburg, and Che- 
raw diftri¢ts are comprehended in the ‘“* Upper Country,”’ 
and contain 23 counties, and 110,902 white PO REROS 3 
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fend to the legiflature 54 reprefentatives, and 17 fenators, 
and pay taxes to the amount of 8,39e!. 2s. 3d. See each of 
the above articles. ‘The inequality of reprefentation is very 
obvious ; and attempts have been made by the upper dif- 
tei€ts to rectify it. By a late arrangement the name of 
county is given to the fubdivifion of thofe diftriéts only, 
in which county courts are eftablifhed. In the lower dif- 
triéts the fubdivilions are called parifhes and introduced 
merely for the purpofe of ele&ting the members of the legif- 
lature of the ftate. ‘Che whole number of inhabitants in 
1787 amounted to 180,000; in 1791 to 240,000 5 in 1805 
to 3455591, being about 14 perfons to each fquare mile, 
and including 100,916 white males, 95,349 white females, 
146,151 flaves, and 3,185 free blacks and mulattoes. In 
10 years the increafe of whites has been 56,077, of blacks, 
&c. 40,441 ; fo that the whole increafe has been 96,518. 
The militia has confifted of 35,785 perfons.. The capital 
of South Carolina is Columbia, feated on the Congaree 
river, in N. lat. 34° 1’. W. long. 80° 57’., and containing 
100 houfes and 7oo inhabitants. Charleiton is alfo a town 
of note. The only harbours of any note are thofe of 
Charlefton, Port-royal, and George-town. The iflands 
that border the fea-coait of this ftate are numerous and con- 
venient; and ferve many ufeful purpofes of navigation. 
The north part of the harbour of Charlefton is formed 
by Bull’s, Dewee’s, and Sullivan’s iflands. Oppofite to 
Charlefton, on the other fide of the harbour, is James” 
ifland, which is the refidence of about 50 families. Far- 
ther fouth-weft is John’s ifland, larger than James’s; and 
thefe two iflands are feparated by Stono river, which forms 
a convenient and fafe harbour. Conne&ed with John’s 
ifland by a bridge is Wadmelaw, having to the eaft the 
fmall ifles of Keywaw and Simmon. Between thefe and 
Edifto ifland is North Edifto inlet, which affords a good 
harbour for fmall veffels. South of Editto ifland is South 
Edifto inlet through which enter, from the northward, all 
veffels bound to Beaufort, Afheepoo, Combahee, and Coo- 
faw. On the S.W,. fide of St. Helena ifland lies a clutter 
of iflands, one of the largelt of which is Port-royal ; adja- 
cent to which lie St. Helena, Ladies ifland, Paris ifland, 
and the Hunting iflands,. being five or fix in number and 
deriving their name from the deer and- wild game found 
upon them. Beyond Broad river is Hilton Head, the 
molt fouthern fea ifland in Carolina. Welt and fouth-weft 
of Hilton. Head lie Pinckney’s, Bull’s, Dawfufkies”, and 
fome fmaller iflands, between which and Hilton Head are 
Cahibogee river and found, which form the outlet of May 
and New rivers.. The foil on thefe iflands is in general better 
adapted to the culture of indigo and cotton than the main 
land; but lefs adapted to rice. The natural prodution is 
the live oak, fovexcellent for fhip-timber, beitdes the pal- 
metto or cabbage tree fo ufeful in the conitruction of forts. 
The principal rivers of this ftate, which are navigable, are 
the Savannah, the Editto, the Santee, and the Pedee, with 
their branches ; which fee refpe€tively. Thofe of a fecond- 
ary fize, being fuch as-eccur when you pafs from north to 
fouth, are Wakkamaw, Black, Cooper, Afhepoo, and 
Combahee rivers. ‘To the third clafs we-may refer thefe 
which extend a fhort diftance from.the fea; and by braneh- 
ing off into various creeks ferve as drains to the inland 
fwamps, or are merely arms of the fea. The tide flows 
in no part of the ftate above 25 miles from the fea. Canals 
are executed, projected, or begun for cenne€ting Cooper 
and Santee rivers, and for uniting the Edifto with the Ath- 
ley ; and it is alfo propefed to make a waggon-way frem 
the fettlements in South Carolina over the mountains to 
Knoxville, in the ftate of Tenneffee.. 
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This country, with the exception of the high hills of 
Santee, the Ridge, and fome few other hills, is like one-ex« 
tenfive plain, till you reach the Tryon and Hog-back moun- 
tains, 220 miles N.W. of Charlefton. The elevation of 
thefe mountains above their bafe is 3810 feet, and above the 
fea coaft 4640. The mountains weft and north-weft of 
thefe rife much higher, and form a ridge which feparates 
the waters of Tenneffee and Santee rivers. The whole ftate, 
to the diftance of 80 or roo miles from the fea, is in generat 
low and level, and abounds more or lefs, efpecially near the 
rivers, with fwamps or marfhes, which are capable of bein 
cleared and cultivated, and which then yield in favourable 
feafons, an annual income of from 20 to 40 dollars per acre. 
In the diftance above mentioned, the land rifes by a gradual 
afcent from the fea-coaft about rgo feet. The traveller, as 
he proceeds in a W.N.W. courfe from Charlefton, meets 
with a fucceflion of fand hills, bearing little herbage and a 
few {mall pines. The inhabitants are few, and find a feanty 
fubfiftence in their corn and potatoes. About 140 miles 
from Charlefton-in this dire€tion is the ** Ridge” which is a 
fine high, healthy belt of land, well watered, and with a good 
foil, and extending from the Savannah to Broad. River, in 
about-6° 30’ W. longitude from Philadelphia. Beyond this 
ridge commences a country exaéily refembling the Northern: 
ftates, Devonfhire in England, or Languedoc in France, 
where hills and dales varioufly intermixed difplay their vers 
dure and beauty. Wheat fields are common; and the air is 
found to be much: more temperate and healthful than near 
the fea. The hills are covered with valuable woods, the 
vallies are watered with beautifu? rivers, and the fertility of 
the foil is equal to every vegetable produétion. This is 
called, by way of diftin€tion, the ** Upper Country ;”? and 
the inhabitants are actually ditlinguifhed by their manners 
and: modes of life, their tones of fpeaking, and the articles 
which they cultivate. "Fhe land {till rifes as you advance ;- 
and at the diftance of 220 miles in a north-weft dire@tion: 
from Charlefton, the elevation of the land above the fea-coaft 
is found to be 8oo feet. Here commences-a mountainous 
country, which continues to the weftern termination.of the: 
ftate. There are four kinds of foil; fir/?, the pine barren, 
merely valuable for its timber ; with interfperfed tra&ts of 
land producing only grafs; thefe are called ‘* Savannas’’ and: 
furnifh a /econd kind of foil, good for grazing. The third kind 
is that of the {wamps and low grounds on the rivers, which is a 
mixture of black loam and fat clay, producing naturally and ir 
abundance canes, and alfo cyprels, bays, loblolly pines, &c- 
The high lands, commonly known by the name of Oak and: 
Hickory lands, conftitute the fourth kind of foil, which yields 
oak, hickory, walnut, pine, and locuft. On thefe lands, in 
the low country, is cultivated principally Indian corn; and 
in the back country they alfo raife tobacco in large quanti- 
ties, wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, and cotton. It is, 
moreover, well afcertained that olives, filk, and madder may 
be as abundantly produced in South Carolina (and alfo in 
Georgia) as in the fouth of France. There is litthe fruit in 
this {tate: they have indeed oranges which are four, plenty of 
figs, a few limes and lemons, pomegranates, pears, and 
peaches ; apples are {carce, but-melons are raifed in perfec- 
tion. The river and inland fwamps, efpecially thofe within 
the reach of the tide, are well adapted tothecultureand growth 
of rice-; the fwamps above the head of the tide are occa- 
fionally planted with corn, cotton, and indigo; the foil is 
very rich, yielding from. 40 to 50 bufhels of corn per acre. 
It is curious to obferve,; that in the iflands-near the fea-coaft, 
and for 40 or 50 miles withinland, and’ on the rivers much 
farther, the cultivators are all flaves. No white man cultivates 
a farm without negroes. The articles produced are corn, 
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rye, oats, puile of ey kind, potatoes, which, with the {mall 
rice, are the food of the negroes; rice, indiyo, hemp, and 
cotton, are for exportation. ‘Vhe plough and harrow are 
now introduced in the tillage of the land, together with other 
agricultural improvements. In the middle fettlements, the 
negroes are lefs numerous; the land is not well adapted to 
rice ; it produces tolerably good indigo weed, and tobacco 
for exportation ; the farmers contents himfelf with railing 
corn, potatoes, oats, rye, poultry, and a little wheat. In 
the upper country, there are few negroes: the: plough is 
almofl wholly ufed ; and the farmer depends for fubfiltence 
upon his own labour and that 6f his family. In¢ian corn, 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, &c. are raifed for food ; 
andtobacco, wheat, cotton, hemp, flax, andindigofor exporta- 
tion. Vines may be cultivated to great advantage ; and a great 
variety of medicinal herbs and roots, as {nake root, pink root, 
ginfeng, &c. is furnified in various parts of the ftate. 
This country abounds with precious ores, fuch as gold, 
filver, lead, black lead, copper, and iron, There are alfo 
feveral pellucid {tones of different hues, rock cryftal, pyrites, 
petrified fubltances, coarfe carnelian, beautifully variegated 
marble, vitreous ttone and fand, red and yellow ochres, pot- 
ter’s clay, fuller’searth, chalk, crude alum, fulphur, nitre, and 
vitriol. 

The iron works of this country, called the “ /Era AZtna 
iron-work,”’ are fituated in York covpty, within two miles of 
the Catawba river. The Zra furnace was built in 1787, 
and the AEtnain 1788. Mr. W. Hill, one of the proprie- 
tors of the works, has contrived, by means of a fall of water, 
to blow all the fires of the forges and furnaces, fo as to ren- 
der unneceflary the ufe of wheels, cylinders, or any other 
kind of bellows. The machinery for this purpofe is limple 
and cheap. 

In the middle, and efpecially in the upper country, the 
people manufadiure their.own cotton and woollen cloths, and 
mott of their tools for hufbandry; but in the lower country, 
they depend on being fupplied by the merchants. 

This flate furnifhes all materials of the beft kind for fhip- 
‘building. The live oak, and the pitch and yellow pines, are of 
afuperior quality. The indigo manufa&ured in this country 
ewill foon rival that of the French. For the encouragement 
of emigrants it has been announced that a monied capital 
may be profitably employed in erecting mills, for making 
paper, = fawing timber, and efpecially for manufacturing 
wheat-flour; in tanning and manufa&uring leather, cattle 
being eafily raifed and of courfe hides being very cheap; in 
making bricks, and in making pot-afh. 

The ftate of education, and, of courfe, literature, deferves 
‘greater encouragement than they have yet found in this ftate. 
‘However, refpectableacademieshave beeneftablifhedin Charle- 
fton, Beaufort, Port Royal ifland, and im other parts of the 
country. Three colleges have been incorporated by law, one 
at Charlefton, one at Winnfborough, in the diftri@ of 
Camden, and the other at Cambridge, in the diftri@ of 
Ninety-fix. Farther improvement in this refpect may be 
reafonably éxpected, as the legiflature in 1795 appointed a 
committee to confider the beft means of eftablifhing {chools 
in the different parts of the ftate. Since the revolution, all 
denominations of Chriftians have been put upon an equal 
footing, and there have been no difputes between different re- 
ligious fe€ts. ‘The people are allowed by the conftitution to 
chufe their own minifters, and they are required, when cho- 
fen, to fubfcribe a general declaration exprefling their refo- 
Jution to conform in their public inftru€tion to the {criptures, 
to be diligent in the exercife of their minifterial fun&ions, 
and to be attentive to their own conduét. The upper parts 
of this ftate are fettled chiefly by Prefbyterians, Baptifts, 


and Methodills. ‘The former, ineludiy g the cor peregation j 
aod independent churches, ave the moll numerous; the Lp. 
copalians rank next, and are fucceeded, with repard to num- 
ba, by the Baptifls, Methodilts, &« The Catahaws are 
the only nation of Indians in this {tate ; and they have but due 
town, called Catabaw: (which fee.) The Creeks and Chero- 
kees, in the well, (till retain their names and a portion of their 
ancient territories on the frontier of the flate. The moft 
noted nations among the aborigines of South Carolina were 
the Stonoes and Weltoes, the Sarannees, Apalachic 5, Con- 
garees, Efares, and Yamaflees, in the ealt and in the centre, 
who are now cither extinét, or mingled with other tribes 
On the fea-coaft the proportion of flaves far exceeds that of 
freemen; and the greater part of the white population is 
found in the weftern parte of the ftate. ‘The Carolinians, 
it is faid, fooner arrive at maturity than the natives of colder 
climates; but though they are diftinguifhed by quickuefs 
and vivacity of genius, they are generally deflitute of that 
enterprife and perfeverance, which are requifite for the high- 
elt attainments in the arts and feiences. As they inhabit a 
fertile country, cultivated by flaves, and producing plenty, 
they have few motives to enterprife. heir wealth furnithes 
them with the means of hofpitality, in the ufe of which they 
are very liberal, © In their manners the Carolinians are eafy 
and affable, as well as polite and attentive to ftrangers. Al- 
though theladies want the bloomof the north, they have en en 
gaging delicacy in their appearance and manners, and many 
of them poflefs the polite and elegant accomplifhments. ‘lhe 
mott fafhionable amufement in this ftate is hunting ; gaming 
of all kinds is more difcountenanced among fafLionable 
people in this than in any of the fouthern ftates. Twice 
a year however they have their horfe-races. In the con- 
duét of their funerals the people of the richer clafs are 
lefs attentive to propriety than they are on other occafions ; 
as wine, punch, and al! kinds of liquors, tea, coffee, cake, 
&c. are diftributed in profufion, when they are affembied to 
render their latt tribute of refpe& to the dead. The climate 
varies in different parts of this ftate. Along the fea coatt 
bilious difeafesand fewers of feveral kinds are prevalent between 
July and OGeber. Thefe difzafes are oceafioned by a low, 
marfhy country, which is overflowed for the fake of culti- 
vating rice ; but though a refidence in or near the {wamps 
is very injurious to health, it has been fatisfa@orily afcer- 


tained, that by merely removing, 3 miles from them, into the 


pine land which occupics the middie ground between the 
rivers, the autumnal fevers may be avoided. The upper 
country, fituated in the medium between extreme heat and 
cold, is as healthful as any part of the United States. 

The little attention that is paid to manufaétures in this 
{late occafions a great confumption of foreign imported 2r- 
ticles ; and yet the exports leave a balance in favour of the 
ftate, except when there are large importations of negroes. 
The principal articles exported from this flate are rice, in- 
digo, tobacco, fkins of various kinds, beef, pork, cotton, 
pitch, tar, rofin, turpentine, myrtle-wax, lumber, naval ftores, 
cork, leather, pink-root, fnake-reot, ginfeng, &c.; and in 
the moft fuccefsful feafons, 140,000 ‘barrels of rice, and 
1,300,000 pounds of indigo have been exported in a year. 
In the year ending Sept. 30, 1791, the amount of exports 
from this ftate was 2,603,267 dollars 97 cents.; in the year 
ending Sept. 1795, 5,998,492 dollars 49 cents. ; in 1805, 
the exports of domettic produce amounted to 53142,I1Co 
dollars, and of foreign ditto to 2,309,516 dollars, or in the’ 
whole to 7,451,616 dollars. At this time the fhipping of 
the ftate comprehends 70,000 tons. ‘The annual expendi- 
ture amounts to 173,000 dollars. 

By the conftitution, framed June 3, 1790, the legifl-tive 
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authority confifts of two branches, a “ fenate’? and “ honfe 
of reprefentatives,” ftyled “* General Affembly ;”’ the fena- 
tors are elected by the people for four years, with a biennial 
rotation of one-half; and it is required that they be thirty 
years old, refident five years, and poffefs a frechold worth 
£300, if inhabitants of the county where they are 
ele&ted, or worth £1000, if they live elfewhere : the repre- 
fentatives are chofen for two years; and they muft be 
twenty-one years of age, be refident three years, poflefs a 
freehold of five hundred acres and ten negroes, or real eftate 
of £150 value, if they live in the diftri@; but if not refident, a 
freehold worth £500. The eleétors muft be twenty-one years 
of age, be refident two years, and poflefs a freehold of fifty 
acres, or town lot, or make a payment of a.tax of three fhil- 
lings. With the houfe of reprefentatives originate money- 
bills, and they have the power of impeaching officers of 
ftate. It belongs to the fcnate to try impeachments; and 
conjointly with the other houfe to appoint commiffioners of 
treafury, fecretary, furveyor, and judges. All officers in 
the judiciary department’ are appointed by the General 
Affembly during good behaviour; and receive a ftated fa- 
Tary: the fheriffs are appointed for four years. ,The exe- 
cutive branch confifts of a governor and lieutenant-go- 
vernor ; the former, ghofen by the legiflature for two years, 
but re-eligible after an interval of four years, with a certain 
falary, mutt be thirty years of age, refident ten years, and 
poffefs an eflate worth 1500 pounds fterling : to him it be- 
longs to remit fines, if not particularly retried ; to reprieve 
and pardon, except in cafes of impeachment ; and he is re- 
movable, upon conviétion of mal-adminiftration, by two 
thirds of the fenate. The lieutenant-governor is eleCted 
at the fame periods, with the fame qualifications. This 
ftate has eight reprefentatives in congrefs, and two fe- 
nators. 

The firft fettlement in Carolina feems to have been made 
during the troubles in France, fubfequent to the reforma- 
tion ; when Jafper de Coligni, a principal commander of the 
proteflant army, fitted out two fhips, and fent them with a 
colony to America, under the command of Jean Ribaud, 
for the purpofe of fecuring a retreat from perfecution. Ri- 
baud landed at that point which is now called Albemarle 

~yiver, in North Carolina. ‘This colony endured incre-~ 
dible hardfhips and was extirpated by the Spaniards. 
Towards the latter end of the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, Sir Walter Raleigh made fome unfortunate attempts 
to fix colonies in Carolina; and in 1608 Carolina, which had 
been formerly called Carolana, and alfo Georgia, were 
thought very proper for propagating filk, wine, pot-afhes, 
cochineal, &c. In 1629 king Charles I. made a grant to 
his attorney-general, Sir Robert Heath, and to his heirs, of 
the country called Carolana, including N. and S. Carolina, 
Georgia, &c.; and Sir Robert afterwards conveyed this pro- 
vince to the earl of Arundel, who was at the expence of 
planting feveral parts of it. But no permanent fettlement 
feemis to have been made in Carolina, till after the reftora- 
tion of king Charles II., when this king granted by his 
firft charter, dated March the 24th, 1662—1663, to Edward 
earl of Clarendon, then lord high chancellor of England, 
and feven others, all lands lying between the 31ft and 36th 
degrees of North latitude, and extending wefterly as far as 
the South Seas ; and in 1665 a fecond charter was granted to 
the fame perfons, enlarging their boundaries as far as 29° 
N. lat. towards the fouth, and 36° 30’ N. lat. towards the 
north. Of this extenfive territory, the king conttituted lord 
Clarendon and the other feven perfons abfolute lords-proprie- 
tors,and invefted them with all the neceffary powers for plant- 
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ing and governing it. The proprietors engaged the famous 
Mr. Locke to frame for eet cbattienee and body of 
laws, which confifted of 120 articles. The fettlement, how- 
ever, was not completed till the year 1669, when Colonel 
William Sayle, being appointed firft governor of this coun- 
try, embarked with a colony, and fettled in the neck of 
land where Charlefton now ftands. During the proprietary 
government, which lafted 50 years (reckoning from 1669 to 
1719), the colony was haraffed with perpetual diffenfions, at- 
tacked by the Indians, by pirates, and by the French and 
Spanifh fleets, and embroiled by internal quarrels, partly with 
their governors, and partly on account of religion between 
the epifcopalians and diffenters ; the proprietary government 
was found ineffeétual ; and a revolution taking place about 
the year 1719, the government became regal. In 1728 the 
Proprietors, with the exception of lord Granville, furrendered 
their property and jurifdi¢tion to the crown for the fum of 
£22,500 fterling; and at this time the conftitution was 
new modelled; and the territory, limited by the original 
charter, was divided into North and South Carolinas. From 
this period the colony began to flourifh; and between the 
years 1763 and 1775, the number of inhabitants was more 
than doubled. During the conteft for independence, this 
ftate was for three years the feat of war, fuffered much, and 
loft many of its belt citizens. Since the peace it has availed 
itfelf of its agricultural and commercial advantages, and the 
abilities of its moft diftinguifhed charaGters, and promifes in 
procefs of time to become one of the richeft in the union. 
A. difpute having arifen and long continued about the bound- 
ary line, feparating the two ftates of South Carolina and 
Georgia, commifiioners were appointed, in April 1787, by 
the contending ftates, for the purpofe of adjulting the con- 
troverted boundary, and it was fixed as follows: the moft 
northern branch or ftream of the river Savannah, from the 
fea or mouth of fuch {tream, to the fork or confluence of the 
rivers now called Tugulo and Keowee, and from thence the 
moft northern branch or ftream of the faid river Tugulo till 
it interfects the northern boundary line of South Carolina, if 
the faid branch of Tugulo extends fo far north, referving alk . 
the iflands in the faid rivers Savannah and Tugulo to Geor- 
gia—but if the faid branch or ftream of Tugulo does not 
extend to the north boundary line of South Carolina, then a 
weft line to the Miffifippi, to be drawn from the head fpring 
or fource of the faid branch of Tugulo river, which extends 
to the higheft northern latitude, fhall for ever hereafter form 
the feparation limit and boundary between the ftates of 
South Carolina and Georgia.” Morfe’s Geog. and Gazet- 
teer. Anderfon’s Commerce. Mod. Un. Hift. vol. xxxvi. 
Sketch of the Geog. and prefent State of the united terri- 
tories of N. America, &c. Philad. 1805. 

Carotina, La, a town of Spain, and the capital of new 
{ettlements in the Sierra Morena; founded by-D. Pablo de 
Olavide, a native of Peru; 20 miles N.E. of Andu- 
jar. The foil about Carolina confifts chiefly of fand; and 
the rock is either limeftone or gypfum. They produce olives, 
oil, wine, filk, wheat, barley, rye, oats, peas, Indian wheat, 
and lentils. They have no manufaiures, for the profitable 
employment of the people; and, confequently, thefe new 
fettlements fwarm with half naked beggars. 

CAROLINE, isa filver coin of Sweden, worth about 
1s. 2d. with the legend ff Deus pro nobis quis contra. See 
alfo Carin. 

CaxotineE, is alfo a name given to the four books com- 
pofed by order of Charlemage, to refute the fecond council 
of Nice, with regard to the worfhip of images. They con- 
tain one hundred and twenty heads of accufation againft that 

2 council, 
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council, drawn up by the bifhops of France, and firft pub- 
lithed in 1949, by M. du Tillet, bifhop of Meaux, under the 
title of Elia Phylira, 

Carouine, in Geography, a county of North America in 
Virginia, lituate on the fouth fide of Rappahannock river, 
which feparates it from King George’s county. It is about 
40 miles fquare, and contains 17,489 inhabitants, including 
10,202 flaves.x—Alfo a town in this county ; 6 miles S, of 
Port-royal. 

Carouine, a county on the ealtern fhore of Maryland, 
bordering on Delaware ftate to the Eaft and containing 9500 
inhabitants, including 2057 flaves. Its chief town is Dan- 
ton. 

Carouine ands, or, as they are fometimes called, the 
New Philippires, form the molt extenfive range of iflands in 
the Pacific Ocean, and comprehend thofe that he between 
about 138° and 165° E. longitude; and about 10° N, lat. 
This chain of iflands appears to have been difcovered by the 
Spaniards in 1686, and to have derived its name from the 
Spanifh monarch Charles 11. ‘hey are about 30 in number, 
and very populous, except three, that were uninhabited. 
The natives refemble thofe of the Philippines,‘and chiefly live 
upon fifh and cocoa-nuts; nor does their language feem to 
be very different. ach ifle, it is faid, has its ref{pective 
chief to whom it is fubjeét, and all of them refpeét a monarch 
whofe refidence is at Lamurue. ‘They believe in certain ce- 
leltial {pirits, and think they defcend to bathe in a facred lake 
in Fallalo; but they have neither temples nor idols, nor any 
appearance of worfhip. Their dead are fometimes thrown 
into the fea, and others are interred, the grave being fur- 
rounded with a ftone wall. The inhabitants of Yap, it is 
faid, worfhip a kind of crocodile, and have their magicians. 
Polygamy is allowed, and the Tamul, or chief of the large 
ifle of Hogoleu had nine wives. Criminals are banifhed from 
one ifle to another. Thefe iflanders do not appear to have 
any inftruments of mufic, but their dances are accompanied 
with fongs. Their only weapons are lances, armed with 
bone. Negro flaves are not unknown in this remote region ; 
and in one or two of the iflands the breed is faid to be min- 
gled: 29 Spaniards having been left on one of thefe iflands, 
who are fuppofed to have married and fettled. But their 
principal population feems to have been derived from the mi- 
grations of the fairer race from the Philippine iflands, and 
farther eaftward ; and thefe were moft probably occafioned 
by ftrefs of weather, which drove their canoes from ifland to 
ifland, and from one group to another, that had not been be- 
fore peopled. The people of Ulea are reported to be more 
civilized than the -reft, and much to refemble thofe of the 
Pelews. The moft confiderable of the Carolines is Hogoleu, 
about go Britifh miles in length and 40 in breadth. Next 
to this, but not above a third part of its fize, is Yap, in the 
weltern extremity of the range. Some few {mall groups of 
iflands have been difcovered in the eaftern extremities of this 
chain, which may be properly claffed under the fame denomi- 
nation. In 1733, Cantova,a Jefuit miffionary, was maflacred 
with eight Spaniards in the ifle of Mogmog. A particular 
chart of thefe iflands has been conftructed after that of this 
Jefuit, and the relations of other miffionaries, which have 
been printed as a fupplement to the “ Hiftoire des Navigations 
aux Terres Auftrales,” by De Broffes. See vol.ii. See 
alfo the Preliminary Difcourfe to the Miffionary Voyage, 

. 86. ; 
* Caroiine Waters and Baths. See CarusBap. 

CAROLINEA, in Botany, (in honour of Sophia Caro- 

lina, marchionefs of Baden, a liberal patronefs of botany) 


Linn. Jun. Supp. p. 51. Schreb, 1125. Willd, 1282. (Pas 
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chira, Aubl. 291. Jul. p.279. Pachirier, Savigny in Ene 
cyc.) Clafs and order, monadelphia polyandria, Nat. ord, 
Columnifera, Linn. Malvaceae, Juls. 

Gen. Ch, Cal, fimple, one leafed, bell-fhaped, very thort, 
truncate, obfcurely five-furrowed, flighcly emarginate between 
cach furrow, fo as to appear fomewhat five-toothed, fur- 
rounded by five globulir bodies at its bale, Cor, petals five, 
very long, {word-fhaped, nearly ereét, concave, rather acute, 
reflexed at the tip, inferted into the bafe of the ‘calyx, thick, 
caducous. Stam. filaments about 300, fhorter than the pe- 
tals, united in their lower balf into a tube, which inclofes the 
germ, divided about the middle into from 10 to 145 diftinét 
bundles, which in their upper part are again divided into 
about as many capillary filaments ; thefe filaments are fome- 
times fingle, but are molt commonly bifid more than half way 
down, each divifion bearing an anther; anthers upright, ob- 
long, a little recurved. Pif, germ fuperior, furrowed ; 
flyle filiform, the length of the ftamens ; ftigmas five, lanceo- 
late, acute. Pertc.. capfule very large, egg-fhaped, coria- 
ceous, furrowed, one-celled, opening at the fummit with 
numerous valves. Seeds numerous, angular, thick, lying one 
upon another, 

Obf. The younger Linnzus attributes to his plant an in- 
ferior germ, and a two-celled pome, with twin feeds in each 
cell, whence Juffien and Savigny have exprefled a doubt whe- 
ther it be the fame with that of Aubley; but as he ex- 
prefsly quotes Aubley’s figure, it feems moft probable 
that his defcription is in thefe refpeéts erroneous. 

Eff. Ch. Ca/yx fimple, bell-fhaped. Petals five, very long. 
Stamens very numerous, monadelphous at their bafe. Style 
one. Stigmas five. Cap/ule egg-fhaped, furrowed, one-celled, 
many-valved, many-feeded. Savig. 

Sp. 1. C. princeps, Linn. Jun. Sup. p. 314. Mart. Willd. 
Swartz. Prod, 101. (Pachira aquatica, Aub. Guian. tab. 291, 
292. Cavan. Diff. 3. tab. 72. fig. 1. Lam. Illuft. Pl. 589.) 
‘¢ Leaves generally quinate ; leaflets ovate-lanceolate.” A 
large tree. Trunk much branched, from 15 to 20 feet high, 
2 feet in diameter; bark afh-coloured; wood foft and 
fpongy ; branches fpreading widely. Leaves digitate ; com- 
mon petiole fix or feven inches long, with two itipules at the 
bafe ; leaflets from three to five, acute, almoft feffile, f{mooth, 
green, very entire, unequal in fize, the middle one often more 
than feven inches long. Flowers fuperb, more than a foot 
long, axillary, folitary ; peduncles thick and very fhort ; pe- 
tals yellow, caducous; filaments reddifh; anthers purple. 
Fruit refembling that of the cacao (theobroma), and thence 
called in Cayenne the wildcacao. ‘The feeds are eatable, but 
as they are very flatulent when taken raw, they are moft 
commonly roafted. A native of marfhy ground in Guiana. 
2. C. infignis, Mart. Willd. Swartz. (Bombax grandiflorum, 
Cavan. Diff. 5. p.295. tab.154. Fromager grandiflore, Lam. 
Encyc. Xiloxochitl. Hernand. Mex. 63. with a figure.) See 
Bompax grandiflorum. ‘he flowers of this f{pecies are fo 
fimilar to thofe of the preceding, that Swartz feems to be 


juftified in removing it from Bombax, under which it was 


formerly placed ; but Savigny obferves, that as he is not ac- 
quainted with the fruit, he does not abfolutely pronounce it 
either a Bombax or a Carolinea, though he is moit inclined to 
the latter. 

CAROLOSTADT, or Cartostapt, AnpRew Bo- 
DENSTEIN, in Biography, an eminent Lutheran divine, 
was a native of Carolftadt, or Carlftadt in Franconia, and 
having ftudied in Germany and Italy, he became canon, arch- 
deacon, and theological profeffor at Wittemberg. When 
Luther took his degree of dodtor in this univerfity, in 1512, 
Caroloftadt was dean; and as foon as the former began to 

preach 
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preach againft popery, the latter joined him and became his 
colleague. His temper, however, was ardent, and not a 
little inclined to enthufiafm ; and, determined to extend the 
reformation, he took the opportunity of Luther’s abfence, 
in 1522, for this purpofe, and excited a tumult at Wittem- 
berg, by the fuppreflion of private maffes, the removdi of 
images out of the churches, and the abolition of the law 
which impofed celibacy upon the clergy. In thefe meafures, 
thouch Mofheim charges him with imprudence and precipi- 
tance, he aéted in conjunétion with Bugenhagius, Melanc- 
thon, Amfdorff, and others; and they were confirmed by the 
authority of the elector of Saxony. Luther, probably dif- 
approving fome of thefe innovations, and difpleafed at their 
having been adopted without his authority, broke with Ca- 
roloftadt on his return. Upon this the latter immediately 
retired to Orlamund; and attacking the epinion of Luther 
_concerning the eucharift, widened che breach between them. 
‘Caroloftadt rejecting the abfurd and unirtelligible confub- 
ftantiation of Luther, reprefented this ordinance as a comme- 
moration of Chrilt’s death, and not as a celebration of his 
‘bodily prefence ; and in order to evade the difficulty attend- 
ing the expreffion, “ This is my bedy,” he alleged, that 
Chrift pointed to his own body, when he made this declara- 
tion, and not to the bread. Caroloftadt was the-firft Pro- 
-teftant divine who took a wife; and againft this part of his 
condu@ Luther could have ‘had no objection, as he imitated 
‘his example. His fanaticifm, however, was a jutt ground of 
complaint; for, though he did not adopt the mol cenfyrable 
opinions of Munzer and his anabaptift afiociates, and of thofe 
‘enthufialtic teachers, who pretended to a divine infptration, he 
neverthelefs inclined to favour them, and was aétually charge- 
able with fome extravagancies that were obfervable in their 
tenets and conduét. Accordingly he was an advocate for 
the abolition of the civil law, with the municipal laws and 
conttitutions of the.German empire, and he propofed fublti- 
tuting the law of Mofes in their place. He allo diftin- 
guifhed himfeifby railing at the academies, declaiming againft 
human learning,-and other follies. Having thus incurred the 
difpleafure of Luther, he was commanded to leave the elec- 
torate of Saxony ; and ke repaired to Swifierland, where he 
fuccefsfully propagated his doftrines, firit at Zurich, and 
afterwards at Bafil; probably without that attachment to 
fanaticifm, which had given offence; becaufe, after his ba- 
nifhment from Saxony, he compofed a treatife againft enthu- 
fiafm in general, and againft the extravagant tenets and vio- 
lent proceedings of the anabaptifts in particular. This trea- 
tife was addrefled to Luther, and produced fuch an eifeé&t on 
the mind of this reformer, that he pleaded the caufe of the 
exile, and obtained from the eleétor a permiffion for him to 
return to Saxony. After this reconciliation with Luther, 
“he compofed a treatife on the eucharift, which breathes the 
‘moft amiable f{pirit of moderation and humility ; and, having 
perufed the writings of Zuingle, in which his own fentiments 
on that fubje& are maintained with the greateft perfpicuity 
and force of evidence, he repaired, a fecond time to Zurich, 
and from thence to Bafil, where’he was admitted to the offices 
of paftor and profeffor of divinity, and where, after having 
lived in the exemplary and conftant practice of every Chrri- 
tian virtue, he died with the warmeft effufions of piety and 
_refignation, on the 25th of December, 1541. Neverthelefs, 
his memory has been very unwarrantably reproached, and 
his charater calumniated, by Moreri, Bofluet, and Roman 
Catholic writers. Mofh. Eccl. Hilt. by Maclaine, vol. iv. 
CAROLOSTADIANS, or Carcostaprans, in Eccle- 
fiaftical Hiffory, an ancient feét, or branch of Lutherans, 
“who denied the rea#prefence of Cbrift in the eucharift, fo 
denominated from their leader Caroloftadius. See the pre- 
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ceding article. "Che Caroloftadians are the fame with what 
are otherwife denominated SacRaMENTARIANS, and agree 
in moft things with the ZuinGuians. 

CAROLSTADT, in Geography. See Cartstapr. 

CAROLUS, an ancient Englith broad piece of gold, 
ftruck under king Charles I. whofe image and name it bears. 
Its value has been eltimated at twenty-three fillings flerling ; 
though at the time when it was coined, it is faid to have been 
only rated at twenty fhillings. 
~ Carocus is ufed for a fmall copper French coin, mixt with 
a little proportion of filver, firft ttwuck by Charles VIII. of 
France, whence it took its name; being, at the time when it 
ceafed to be current, valued at fix deniers. 

CAROLY, or Curute, in Geography, one of the Lacca- 
dive iflands in the Indian Sea, off the coaft of Malabar. 
N. Jat. zo". E: long. 72° 95": 

CAROMB, a town of France, in the country of Ve- 
naiffia ; 5 miles from Carpentras. 

CARO-MOELLI, in Botany, Rheed. Mal. See Sipe- 
ROXYLON. 

CARON, in Geagraphy, a town of Perfia, in the province 
of Farfiftan; 75 miles S.f Sufa. 

CARONCULE, in Ornithology, the French name of the 
wattled {tarling, Sturnus carunculatus. 

CARONI, in Geography, a river of Dutch Guiana, or 
Surinam, which rifes N. of the lake Parima, and flows inte- 
the Orincco. 

CARONIA, a town of Sicily, on the N. coaft, in the 
valley of Demona, on a river of the fame name; 5 miles N.E. 
of Mittretta. 

CAROPELLA, a river of Italy, which rune into the 
gulf of Manfredonia, near Rioli. 

CAROPI, in Botany, a name given by the inhabitants of 
the Philippine iflands to a plant more ufually known among 
authors by the name of Tucus, greatly efteemed by the na- 
tives, and fuppofed by Camelli to be the true amomum of the 
Greeks, fo much valued in thofe ancient times. 

CAROPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Minor, in Caria. Steph. Byz. 

CARORA, in Geography, atown of Terra Firma, in 
North America, about 110 miles N.E. from Gibraltar, on 
Maracaybo lake. 

CAROTEEL, in Matters of Commerce, denotes a certain 
weight or quantity of divers kinds of goods, ex. gr. of 
cloves, from four to five hundred weight ; of currants, from 
five to nine hundred weight ; of mace, about three hundred 
weight ; and of nutmegs, from fix to feven and an half hun- 
dred weight. 

CAROTIC is ufed by fome writers to denote thofe whe 
are feized with the Carvs. 

CAROTID, in Anatomy, from xagow, to lay afleep; a 
name given to the large arteries which fupply the head, from 
a miftaken notion that tying thefe veffels would induce fleep. 
There are two common carotid arteries, a right and left; of 
which the former is a branch of the arteria innominata, the 
latter arifes from the arch of the aorta. Each of thefe vef- 
fels is again divided into an external and an internal carotid 
artery. For the defcription of thefe veffels, fee ArnTERY. 

Carortip canal, is a winding paffage in the petrous por- 
tion of the temporal bone, through which pafs the internal 
carotid artery, and the branches of the nervus motor exter- 
nus, and of the vidian nerve, which join the fuperior.cervical 
ganglion of the great fympathetic nerve. See SKELETON. 

Carot1p foramen, is the opening of the carotid canal on 
the furface of the bafis cranii. See SKELETON. 

CAROTO, Giovanni Francesco, in Biography, a 
painter of hhiftory and portrait, was born at- Verona in 1470, 

and 
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and having learned the principles of his art from Liberale Ve- 
ronefe, removed to Mantua and became a difciple of Andrea 
Mantegna, Under his inftru@tion, he acquired a readiness 
in defign and freedom of hand, which rendered him often fu- 

erior to his matter; and many of bis compnlitions were taken 
or thofe of Andrea. In order to confute thofe who at- 
tempted to degrade him by afferting that he was incapable of 

ainting in a large fize, becaufe he had principally deliyphted 
in {mall figures, he finifhed a noble defign in the chapel of 
the Virgin at Verona, with figures as large as life ; and thus 
eftablithed his reputation. He died in 1546. His brother, 
whom he had inftructed, defigned all the curious remains of 
antiquity in and near Verona, and particularly the amphithea- 
tre, afterwards engraved and publifhed. He was a good ar- 
chite&, and is faid to have given leffons to Paolo Veronefe. 
Pilkington. 

CAROUGE, in Botany, fee Ceraromia Siliqua. 

Carouce, in Geography, a town in the department of 
ILeman, and chief place of a canton, in the diltrict of Ge- 
neve; the place contains 3250, and the canton 8,322, inha- 
bitants : the territory includes go kiliometres and ro com- 
munes. 

Carouce Point, the northernmoft extremity of the 
iffand of St. Domingo, in the Weft Indies ; 25 miles N. 
from the town of St. Jago. 

Carouce of Buffon, in Ornithology, the Bonana bird of 
Englifh writers, Or1ocus Bonana. 

AROUGES, or Carrovces, in Geography, a town 
of France, in the department of the Orne, and chief place 
of a canton, in the diftri@ of Alencgon; 4 leagues N.W. of 
Alengon. The place contains 1950, and the canton 
15,130 inhabitants ; the territory comprehends 300 kiliome- 
tresand 25 communes. 

CAROVIGNO, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Otranto; 3 miles E. of Oftunt. 

CAROUZE, a cape on the north coaft of the ifland of 
St. Domingo. N. lat. 19° 59’. W. long. 70° 53’. 

CAROXYLON, in Botany, Thumb. Juffieu, Lam. See 
SAausoua aphylla. 

CARP, in Jchthyology. See Cyprinus.—Common Carp. 
See Cyprinus Carpis. 

Carp, golden. Cyprinus 
Avratus Cyprinus. 

Carp-meals, a coarfe kind of cloth, made in the northern 
parts of England.. : 

Carp ffone, lapis carpionis, a kind of gem faid to be found 
in the fauces, by others in the back-bone, of the carp fith, 
about the fize of a pea, of a triangular figure, and white 
colour without, but yellow within. It is fuppofed to be of 
ufe againft the ftone, and ebullitions of the bile, being taken 
in powder, or held in the mouth. 

CARPACK, in the Lgyptian Dre/s, a fort of red cap 
turned up with fur, which fome make a cuftom of wearing 
incommon, though it is properly a part of the drefs of the 
interpreters only, the fame cap with muflin tied round it 
being more properly the common drefs. 

Carrack, in Geography. See Carpartes. 

CARPEA, from Kepraim, a kind of dance or military 
exercife, in ufe among the CEnians and Magnefians, per- 
formed by two perfons; the one adiing a labourer, the other 
avrobber. The labourer, laying by his arms, goes to fow- 
ing and ploughing, ftilllooking warily about him as if afraid 
of being furprifed: the robber at length appears, and the 
Yabourer quitting his plough, betakes himfelf to: his arms, 
and fights in defence of his oxen. The whole was performed 
to the found of flutes and in cadence. Sometimes the rob- 


Auratus, Gold Fith. See 


ber was overcome and fometimes. the labourer ; the victor’s: 
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reward being the oxen and plough. ‘The defign of this exs 
ercife was, to teach and accuftom the peafants to defend. 
themfe)ves apaintt the attack of ruffians. 

CARPAL Licament, or ligamentum carpi proprium, in 
Anatomy, 1a tlvong ligament under which the flexor tendons 
of the lingers, and the median nerve, enter the palm of the 
hand, See Licgamenrs. 

CARPAS, in Geagraphy, a town near the eaftern point 
of the ifland of Cyprus, in the Mediterranean. It was an- 
ciently called Carpafia, by Pliny Carpefium, and by others 
Carpelfus. 

CARPASLE, in Ancient Geography, fall iflands, fitu- 
ate very near to the ifle of Cyprus, and north of it, almoft 
oppofite to the town of Carpatia. 

CARPASIUM J/inum. See Linum Carpafium. 

CARPASUM, or Carrasitum, in the Materia Medica 
of the ancients, the name of a poifonous gum, exudating 
from a tree, fo like myrrh in appearance that many perifhed 
by the error of vfing it inflead of myrrh, or mixed among 
it. We are at this time wholly ignorant of its nature; but 
that it was a gum exudating from a tree, is plain from the 
account of Diofcorides, who calls it opocarpafum, as we do 
the flowing balm of Gilead, opobal/amum. ‘The wood of the 
tree which produced it, he calls xy/ocarpafum, in the fame 
manner as the other wood is called xy/sbal/amum. This wood 
was little lefs poifonous than the carpafum, or gum itfelf. 
Galen tells us that the carpafum was like myrrh of the very 
pureft and fineft kind ; and that thofe people who were molt 
curious of all to have fine myrrh, often met with the carpa- 
fum among it, and gave death, inftead of relief,-to the per- 


fons to whom they adminiftered it. We find, by the words of 


Galen, that this gum was nog only like myrrh, but was alfo 
brought from the fame places, and was often mixed with it. 
The fineft myrrh ufually had moft of this poifon among it, 
and we may colleét from the fame account that it was a {weet- 
{cented gum, for otherwife no body could have miftaken it 
for myrrh. Galen de Med. Simpl. lib. vii. 

CARPATES, in Ancient Geography, the name given te 
a long chain of mountains, which terminated European Sar- 
matia on the fouthern fide; now called mount Carpack. 

CARPATHIAN Mounrains, in Geography,a grand and 
extenfive chain, which bounds Hungary on the north and 
eaft, and which are called by the Germans the mountains of 
“© Krapak,” probably the original name, but foftened by 
the Roman enunciation. The Hungarians call them “¢ Ta- 
tra.” ‘This enormous ridge extends in a femicircular form 
from the mountain of Javernick fouth of Silefia towards the 
north-welt. But at the mountam of Trojefka, the moft north- 
ern fummit, it bends to the fouth-eaft, to the confines of 
the Buckovina, where it fends forth two branches, one to the 
ea{t and another to the welt of Tranfylvania ; which is alfo di- 
vided from Walachia by a branch running fouth-weft and 
north-eaft. The whole circuit may be about 500 miles.. 
Dr. ‘Townfon (fee his Travels in Hungary, gto. 1796), vi- 
fited thefe Hungarian Alps from the vicinity of Kefmark, 
firft proceeding to the ** Green See,”? a lake amidit the moun- 
tains, pafling through forefts of firs and delayed in his pro- 
grefs by the thick branches of a tree refembling the pine, 
called “¢ Krumholz,’’ which were fucceeded by rocks of lime- 
ftone and granite. He computes that the Kefmark peak, 
which towards Hungary is a perpendicular rock, may be 
about 8508 feet above the level of the fea. The Lomitz 
peak, to which he next proceeded, is, as he fays, the highett 
of the whole Carpathian-chain, and placed towards its centre ; 
but he afterwards exprefles a doubt, whether it be not ri- 
valled, if not exceeded, by the Krivan, fituated more to- 
wards the weit, 20° 45’ of E. long. from London. He 
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attained the fummit of Lomnitz with fome difficulty, and 
computed it to be 8540 feet above the level of the fea, or 
not much above half the height of M. Blanc, or M. Rofa. 
He found it compofed of grey granite lke the rocks at the 
bottom ; but witha {mall mixture of a greenifn black, earthy 
fubttance ; neverthclels, the vegetation confilted of little ex- 
cept a few lichens. ‘Thefe peaks are feldom vifited except 
by the hunters of the chamois, and fome idle adventurers, 
who fearch for gold and precious ftones ‘Lhe marmot alfo 
appeared ~ but our intelligent traveller denies that the tbex, 
or rock gout of the Swifs Alps. is feund im the Carpathian 
heights. Krivan he afterwards afcended with more 
eale, but found it inferior in-height to the Lomnitz, being 
S343 Feet above the fea. It is probable that fummits of 
greater elevation arife in the eaftern part of the chain; but 
there are no glaciers nor-other tokens of the eternal winter of 
great altitude. 

Dr. Townfon gives us a curious account of a Carpathian 
¢¢ Kofchar,’? and its inhabitants. This is a {mall wooden 
hut in the midtt of a wood, built in the Swedifh manner ; 
that is, with balks, whofe ends are let into one another, 
fomething in the manner of what carpenters call dove-tail 
work ; it was only about fix yards long, and three broad ; 
and divided ints two apartments, but by no means weather- 
tight. In the firft apartment the head-fhepherd, who is 
only a poor common peafant, lives, and makes the cheefe ; 
the other is the magazine, where it is kept till it is fent to 
Kefmark, which is every week. The butinefs of the dairy 
is very fimple : the fheep are driven home thrice a day to be 
milked ; and each milking is immediately made into cheefe, 
for they make no butter. The rennet is poured upon the 
milk while it is warm, which is foon after beaten together, 
and prefently the head-fhepherd” gropes together with both 
his hands all the curds. This bufinefs appeared to be 
difficult, and lafted near half an hour: the curds then 
form one great mafs, and are taken out together, put into 
a cloth, and hung up ; but no preffure is ufed. ‘he whey 
which remains is boiled, and acquires fome confiltence, and 
this forms the food of the fhepherds, and their only food 
for the whole feafon; they have not even bread. After 
the fhepherd and his men had eaten their {upper, the men, 
of whom there are four or five, left the hut, and went to 
fleep under fheds around the fold. Yn the night the head- 
fhepherd got up two or three times and hollowed to his 
men, to afcertain whether they were upon the watch ; and 
they always anfwered, to fatisfy him that they were atten- 
tive to their duty. Great vigilance is requifite againft the 
wolves, and with all their precautions thefe animals had 
carried off their fheep this f{ummer. 

The Carpathian ridge occafionally branches towards the 
north and foath ; in the former direction the moit remark- 
able are the hills on the welt of Silefia, thofe which adjoin 
to the falt mines of Wieliczka, a few miles fouth-eaft from 
Cracow in Poland, and thofe which extend through part of 
Buckovina. 'Toward the fouth a branch ftretches from 
the centre of the chain towards Tokay; and there 
are other branches not accurately defined, which defcend in 
the fame direétion from the eaftern circuit. Pinkerton’s 
Mod. Geog. vol. i. 

CarPaTuHian Sea, a part of the Mediterranean Sea, to 
the fouth-weft of the ifle of Rhodes, between this and the 
ifland of Candia. It derives its name from Carpathos, an 
ifland whofe coafts it bathes. This fea has acquired cele- 
brity from having been mentioned by Horace, Ovid, Pro. 
pertius, and Juvenal. 

CARPATHOS, or Carpatuus, in Ancient Geography, 
now Scarpanto, an ifland of the Mediterranean Sea, lituate 
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between the ifle of Crete or Candia, to the fouth-weft, 
and the ifle of Rhodes to the north-eaft. Strabo fays that 
it contained four towns, one of which was called Nifyros ; 
Scylax affigns it only three, and Ptolemy one, called Pofi- 
dium. It was long and ftrait, and, according to Scylax, 
100 fladia in length from nearly the fouth to the north. 
Strabo fays, that its circuit was 200 ftadia. ‘This ifland 
was anciently inhabited by fome foldicrs of Minos, the firft 
of the Greeks who poffeficd the empire of the fea.- Many 
generations after his time, Jolcos, the fon of Demoleon, 
an Argian, planted here a colony. Homer calls it Crapa- 
thos. It was alfo called Tetrapolis, from its four towns, 
Heptapolis, from its feven towns, and Pallenia, after the 
fon of Titan, the firft poffeffor of this ifland, 

CarpaTuos, a town m the above ifland, which was a 
metropolitan fee. 

Carratnos, in Geozraphy, a town of South America, in 
the country of Peru, and junfdiétion of Guamalies; moft 
of the inhabitants are weavers, aud employed in manufac- 
turing bays, ferges, and other ttuffs. 

CARPE pr Mer, in J/chthyology, the name by which the 
common wralfle, /aérus tinca, 1s known in fome of the mari- 
time parts of France ; called allo labre vielle. 

CARPELLA, in Ancient Geography, a promontory of 
Afia, placed by Ptolemy in Carmania, very near to the pro- 
montory Armofum, in the Perfian gulf, and S.W. of it. 

CARPENTANOS Montes, in Geography, a chain of 
Spanifh mountains, extending from near Soria on the N.E. 
and purfuing a S.W. direction towards Pertugal. This 
chain is alfo called that of Urbia, or Guadarama. 


CARPENTARIA, a large bay on the northern coaft 


‘of New Holland, difcovered in the year 1618. §, lat. 10° 


20’. E. long. 130° 50°: 

CARPENTER, an artificer, whofe bufinefs is to cut, 
fafhion, and join timber and other wood for the purpofes of 
building. ‘he word is formed from the French charpentier, 
which fignifies the fame, formed of charpente, which denotes 
timber ; or rather from the Latin carpentarius, a maker of 
carpenta, oY Carrlages. , 

‘CarrENTER, in Ornithology, a name given in St. Do- 
mingo to a {pecies of wood-pecker, probably the green wood- 
pecker, or picus viridis, which it refembles in its colour, form, 
note, and habits ; becaufe it hollows and injures trees, par- 
ticularly the plum trees, which it fometimes bores through, 
and the cocoa-tree. The inhabitants of Cayenne give the 
name “* Yellow Carpenter’’ to the yellow wood-pecker, the 
picus exalbidus of Gmelin, the picus Cayanenfis albus of Brif- 
fon, and picus flevicans of Latham. 

Carpenter’s Work, in Architedure, includes the framing, 
flooring, roofing ; the foundation, carcafe, doors, windows, 
&c. Inthe menfuration of this kind of work, large and 
plain articles are ufually meafured by the fquare foot or 
yard, &c.; but enriched mouldings and fome other articles 
are often eftimated by running or lineal meafure, and fome 
things are rated by the piece. In meafuring of joifs, it 
fhould be recolleéted, that only one of their dimenfions is the 
fame with that of the floor; and the other will exceed the 
length of the room by the thicknefs of the wall, and ! of 
the fame, becaufe each end is let into the wall about 2 of its 
thicknefs. No deductions are made for hearths, on account 
of the additional trouble and waite of materials. Partitions 
are meafured from wall to wall for one dimenfion, and from 
floor to floor, as far as they extend, for the other ; noris any 
deduétion made for door-ways, on account of the trouble of 
framing them. The meafure of centering for cellars is found 
by means of a ftring made to pafs over the furface of the 
arch for the breadth, and taking the length of the cellar for 
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the length; but in groin-centering, it is ufual to allow 
double meafure, on account of their extraordinary trouble. 
In roofing, the length of the houfe in the infide, together with 
4 of the thicknels of one gable, is to be confidered as the 
length ; and the breadth is equal to double the length of a 
ftring which is ftretched from the ridge down the rafter, and 
along the eaves board, till it meets with thetop of the wall. 
For flair-cafes, take the breadth of all the tteps, by making 
a line ply ciofe over them, from the top to the bottom, and 
multiply the length of this line by the length of a tlep for 
the whole area, By the length of a tkep is meant the length of 
the front, and the returns at the two ends; and by the breadth 
is to be underftood the girt of its two upper furfaces, or the 
tread andrifer, Por the da/ufrade, take the whole length of the 
upper part of the hand-rail, and girt over its end tillit meet 
the top of the newel-polt, for the length and twice the 
length of the baluiter upon the landing, with the girt of the 
hand-rail, for the breadth. For qwasa/cotting, take the com- 
pals of the room for the lengths and the height from the 
floor to the ceiling, making the flring ply clofe into all the 
mouldings, for the breadth. Out of this muft be made deduc- 
tions for windows, doors, chimneys, &c. 3; but workmanfhip 
is counted for the whole, on account of the extraordinary 
trouble. For doors, it is ufual to allow for their thicknefs, 
by adding it to both the dimenfions of length and breadth, 
and then multiply them toyether for the area. If the 
door be pannelled on both fides, take double its meafure for 
the workmanthip ; but if one fide only be pannelled, take the 
area and its half for the workmanfhip. For the /urrounding 
architrave, girt it about the outermoft part for its length ; 
and meafure over it, as far as it can be feen when the door 
is open, for the breadth. Window /hutters, bafes, &c. are 
meafured inthe fame manner. In the meafuring by roofing 
for workmanthip alone, all holes for chimney-fhafts and fky- 
lights are generally deducted. But in meafuring for work 
and materials, they commonly meafure in all fky-lights, 
luthern-lights, and holes for the chimney-fhafts, on account 
of their trouble and waite of materials. Artificers meafure 
flooring, partitioning, roofing, tiling, &c. by the fquare of 
roo feet. See Measure and CarPentTRy, 

Carpenters, Company of. See Company. 

Carpenter’s Joint rule. See Rue. 

CARPENTER, Ship, a perfon employed in the docks, in the 
con{truétion and repairing of veffels. 

Carpenter of a /hip, is an officer at fea, whofe bufinefs 
is to have things in readinefs for keeping the veflels in repair ; 
and to attend the ftopping of leaks, fifhing of maits or yards, 
alfo caulking, careening, breaming, and the like. He is to 
watch the timber of the veffel that it does not rot, confult 
frequently with other officers on the ftate of the malts, yards, 
&c. and in time of battle he is to have plugs, tompions, and 
planks ready, for repairing breaches made by the enemy’s 
cannon. 

The carpenter has a mate under him, and a crew or gang 
to command on neceffary occafions. 

CARPENTORACTE Minorum, in Ancient Geogra- 
phy, now Carpentras, a town of Gallia Narbonnenfis, N.E, 
of Avenio, feated upon an eminence near the river Aufonius. 
It was known to Pliny, who reckoned it among the Latin 
cities ; and the Romans fixed in it a colony, probably in the 
time of Julius Celar. It belonged to the Memnicians, and 
had a triumphal arch, which is fuppofed to have been ereCted 
in commemoration of the victory obtained by Cn. Domitius 
ZEnobarbus over the Allobroges and Auvernates, near the 
confluence of the Sorgue and the Rhone, about 2} leagues 
from this city. 

CARPENTRAS, in Geography, an ancient town of 
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Vranee, in the county of Venaiflin, ou the rive Auwfon, or 
chief place of a diltrict, in the department of Vanclufe. If 
was, before the revolution, the fee of a bifhop, and fil ex- 
hibits many veltiges of Roman magnificence. The north 
part of it contains 4,784, and the fouth 3,705 inhabitants « 
the north canton has 9,300, and the fouth 17,146 inhabie 
ants. ‘Lhe extent of its teritory comprehends 20 kilo- 
metres, and 8 communes, 5 iv the northern, and 3 in the 
fouthern part. It is dithant 12 miles Nv. from Avignon. 
Ni lat. 44° 4’. Botong. 5° 6’. 

CARPENTR x; in Civil Architedure. The art of ¢ ir 
pentry 18, in general terms, the art of employing timber in 
the conftruction of edifices. This is an art of the mot ge- 
neral and important ufe, and of the highefl antiquity ; from 
the rude and folitary cabin to the rich and peopled city, in 
the earlielt dawnings and the brighteft periods of civiliza- 
tion, wherever nature has prefented to man her foretls, the 
building art has found in them a material of univerfal appli- 
cation, commodious and economical. Carpentry is alfo m- 
terelting to the fine arts, as its forms and operations have 
been the model of Grecian archite@ture, which has decorated 
and improved, but never renounced, its original type in 
wooden building. See the articles Buirping and Criyit 
Architedure. 

With refpeé& to the hiflory of this art our information 
is fhort and fcanty. Pliny and Vitruvius, the only writers 
upon the building arts whofe works have reached modern 
times, confine their obfervations upon carpentry chiefly to 
the choice and felling of timber ; and it may be readily con- 
ceived that ancient buildings preferve no {pecimens of an art 
which is not calculated to refiit the injuries of time and the 
violences of rapine. . 

The remains of Egyptian architeture prefent, perhaps, 
the only example of a complete fyftem of building without 
the ufe of timber, while, at the fame time, arches and vaults 
were unknown; for many Roman edifices, fuch as the 
Pantheon, Temple of Peace, &c. might be quoted, which, 
by means of vaults, are independent of carpentry. In the 
Egyptian conftruction, however, flat roofs of mafly ftone 
were ufed, which it was neceffary to fupport by thick-fet 
avenues of columns, arranged at {mall equal diftances over the 
whole area. This form, though fufficiently ftriking and 
picturefque, was of courfe incommodious, and only adapted 
to a dry climate. A pediment toof, therefore, was the firit 
effort of conftructive carpentry ; this anfwered the purpofe of 
an effeCtual fhelter, by throwing off the humidity of the 
fies ; at the fame time, the rafters, in connexion with the 
tran{verfe beams of the ceiling, formed a trnfs which would 
be gradually improved, and thus give the means of covering 
a wide fpace, without any other fupport than the external 
walls. 

The invention of pediment roofs leads us naturally to 
Greece, where this member Was an effential part of archi- 
teCture. Befides forming roofs, the Greeks appear to have 
ufed carpentry in the framing of floors, and for ruftic build- 
ings and other purpofes, But in a warm climate, abounding 
with {tone and marble, it is not probable, that wood was much 
ufed in the internal finifhing of any edifices, except for thofe 
objects wherein lightnefs and tenacity are effential qualities, 
as doors; though there are fome remains of marble doors. 
Mafeum Worfleyanum. 

This was lefs the cafe in Rome. The Romans feem to 
have ufed wood for nearly all the purpofes of carpentry that 
the moderns are acquainted with. The roofs of buildings, 
the architraves, where they were very long, as in the Tufcan 
temples and other cafes, the framing of floors, were all of this 
material. ‘They a\lo formed arches of flight timber grating 
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for fluccoing ; they had wooden cornices, and the ftone feats of 
theatres were covered with boarding. Vitruvius, 1. 4. 17) dtc, 
Wealforead of confiderable buildings, asamphitheatres, being 
ere&ted of wood; fuch was that built by Auguftus to exhi- 
bit the fhows on account of the viétory of A@ium, and 
many others, at Rome and different parts of Italy. It may 
be remarked that the beams of the roof were generally left 
uncovered by a ceiling ; and fometimes, in magnificent 
buildings, encrulted with bronze, and even gilded as in the 
bafilica of St. Peter, erected by Conftantine. 

In the colder countries of Europe, wood was more plen- 
tifully ufed, particularly in the interior works; and in the 
middle ages the art of carpentry partook of the bold and 
fxilful conltru€tion exhibited in that ftyle of building com- 
monly called gothic; of this the high pitched weighty roofs 
and lofty fpires of the great cathedrals afford many ttriking 
inftances. 

In more modern times carpentry ftill improved. The 
wooden bridges of Palladio are examples of admirable con- 
ftruétion. Some French artifts too have given eminent in- 
fances of ingenious carpentry, as Philibert Delorme in his 
riethod of conflru&ting wooden domes; and Moulineau in 
his, which was executed at the Halle du Bled, at Paris, and 
various centres for large flone arches by Perronet, Hupeau, 
&c. In England the timber work of the dome and {ecaffold- 
ing of St. Paul’s, and, in later times, many examples of 
centres, bridges and roofs may be cited as models of fcientific 
carpentry ; while in accuracy of execution, celerity and 
neatnefs of finifhing, our workmen are unequalled. In the 
north of Europe, and particularly in Sweden and Norway, 
wood is almoft the only material ufed for building ; and of 


method is particularly ufed in door-cafes, and the frames of 
cafement windows, the relate forming a kind of ledge for 
the door or cafement to ftop again{ft: —Grooving or plowing, 
in which a narrew channel is excavated out of the thicknefs 
of the timber: the groove is either fquare, forming an 
equal feGion in the whole depth, or wider at bottom than 
at top, which is*called a dovetail groove. Timber may alfo 
be funk where the piece is formed like a wedge, or rounded ; 
or bevilled in various fliapes, which means when the feétion 
forms a figure without right angles, 

We now come to the fecond aud moft important head of 
the operations by which timbers are conneéted together. 
Thefe are generally fpeaking, by mortife and tenon, the firlt 
an excavation, and the fecond a projection, adapted to it; or 
by wooden pins or nails, {pikes, fcrews, bolts, {traps, and other 
faftenings of metal, or by glue, though this latt is fearcely 
ufed except in joinery. 

The following isa defcription of the moft general and ufe- 
ful methods of joining timbers. Firft, by Emple tenon and 
mortife, as when joilts are framed into trimmers, the molt 
ufual method is to make the tenons in the middle of the 
breadth of tne trimmer with a plain fhoulder; fee fig. 1. 
Plate UXI1. of Archited@ure, which reprefents a fe€tion of 
the trimmer, and a part of the joift, framed in a longitudinal 
direction. But when binding-joifts are framed into girders, 
as the binding-joift has to fupport the bridging-joifts, and 
thefe the floor, the beft method, in order to give ftrength to 
the tenon, is to make a reft of a fhort length under the te- 
non, with a floping fhoulder above, extending in a line from 
the extremity of the relt to the perpendicular of the {quare 
fhoulder below at the upper edge of the binding-joift. See 


courfe the natives muft have confiderable pra@tical fill in fg. 2. Plate LKII. of Archite@ure. No. 1. reprefents a fec- 


carpentry. 

The art of employing timber in building is divided into 
two grand branches: carpentry and joinery. The firft 
includes the larger and rougher kinds of work, and that part 
which is material to the conftruction and ftability of an edi- 
fice ; and, generally, all the work wherein the timber is va- 
lued by the cubical foot. Joinery, which is called by the 
French, menuiferie, from the menus bois, or {mall wood em- 
ployed in that art, includes all the interior finifhing and or- 
namental wood-work, and is valued by the fuperficial foot. 

In this article we fhall treat of the conftru€tive part, or 
carpentry, ftri@ly fpeaking, leaving what refpects the ma- 
terial and belongs to architeéture in general, as the choice of 
trees, the ftrength of timber, &c. to the article Timser. 
We fhall therefore fuppofe the material arrived in the car- 
penter’s yard, and in the ftate of whole or fquared timber. 
The operations it undergoes from this period toits final em- 
ployment in a building may be claffed under two general 
heads, thofe which relate to individual pieces, and thofe 
which relate to their connexion with others. Under the 
firft head are the operations of the pit faw, too generally 
known to need defeription, by which the whole timber is di- 
vided and reduced to the required /cantlings ; this term, from 
the French, echantillon, means dimenfions, relative to breadth 
and thicknefs without refpe@ing length :—Planing, which 
is giving a fmooth face to wood by means of a familiar in- 
ftrument called a plane, confifting of a chifel fixed in a frame, 
ferving as a handle, by which the workman moves it aleng 
over the furface of the timber, fhaving off its inequalities : 
timber thus prepared is faid to be wrought :—Mouldings 
of various forms, and performed with particular planes 
or chifels: —Rebating, which confitts in diminifhing the width 
of a fquare, or reCtangular piece of timber, for a certain 
depth.on one edge, thus taking off a re€tangle of the whole 
width, and lefs than the depth of the eriginal piece; this 


tion of the girder through the mortifes ; Nos. 2 and 3 part 
of the joifts in a longitudinal dire€tion. 

When a piece of timber is to be framed between two pa- 
rallel pieces which are quite immoveable, the true method, in 
order to make clofe work, is to make the extremity of the 
tenon and the bottom of the mortife, at one end, in the arch 
of a circle, having its centre in one edge of the mortife, and 
the extremity of the tenon, and the bottom of the mortife at 
the other end, in a concentric arch from the fame centre. As 
the mortife at thisend muft be much longer than the breadth 
of the tenon, there will be a large part of the mortife ftill 
open, which may afterwards be filled up. Inftead of the 
bottom of the mortife here being formed in the arch of a 
circle, it may be cut quite parallel to the edge to the deepeft 
part, as it will not impede the tranfverfe piece in going to 
its place. This mode of framing is much ufed in ceiling, 
joilting for double floors : the long mortifes cut in this man- 
ner are called chafe mortifes. In forming the tenon and 
mortife, at the end where the centre is placed, it is not necef- 
fary that the mortife and tenon fhould be fo deep as to form 
an entire quadrant; in this cafe the bottom may be quite 
parallel, and only the further edge oppofite the centre made 
circular. Fig.3. Plate LX. of ArchiteGure reprefents a 
piece of framing, in the manner above defcribed, A B, the 
bottom of the mortife, and the extremity of the- tenon 
defcribed from the centre C; DE the running, or 
chafed mortife, which muft be quite free from the circum- 
ference defcribed by the point D, whether the extremity 
in . the circumference, or in a tangent, DF, parallel to 

The manner of reprefenting the tenon and mortife at 
the end on which the centre is placed, when the mortife is 
made of a lefs depth than the breadth of the tenon, is fhewn 
at the other end. 

When a tranfverfe piece is to be framed between two pa- 
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gallel joifts, of which their vertical furfaces are oblique to 
each other, the upper edge of the tranfverfe piece is turned 
downwards upon the top of the joilts, and marked at (he in- 
terval or clear; it is then turned upwards into the pofition 
in which it is to be placed, the mark at one end is brought 
into a right line with the vertical furface of the joilt, and a 
line is drawn by the edge of a rule or ftr & lit edge placed 
vertically in the plane of the joift and the tranfverfe piece ; 
this line marks the fhoulder of the tenon. ‘The other end is 
drawn in the fame manner. ‘his mode of framing a trant- 
verfe joift between two parallel joilts is called by workmen 
tumbing-in-joills. ‘The manner of tumbling in a joilt is ex- 
hibited at fig. 4. Plate LXII. of Architedure. A and Bare 
fections of the parallel joitts, CD EF the tranfverfe joitt, or 
the piece tumbled in, GH the tlvaight edge placed for 
drawing the fhoulder CF, 

A piece of timber may be joined at right angles to another 
in the manner of fig. 3. Plate LXI. of Arobitedure, which is 
a longitudinal feétion in the direétion of the fibres of both 
pieces, A mortile is cut in the one piece to the breadth of 
the piece which is to form the perpendicular: the edge of 
the tenon is cut with a dove-tail notch, fo that the piece may 
be at right angles to the other, and a wedge or key is driven 
from the other edge of the tenon, which forces it quite clofe. 
One inconvenience arifing from the dove-tail is, that if the 
timber of which it is made be not quite dry, the tenon will 
fhrink in proportion to its breadth, and therefore the perpen- 
dicular piece will be liable to be drawn to a certain degree. 
‘To remedy this-defedt, inftead of the edge of the tenon being 
cut dove-tail ways, it may be netched, as is to be feen in 
Jig. 4. No.1. No. 2. fhews another view of the perpendicu- 
Jar piece with the wedge. 

Another method of fixing one piece of timber perpendicu- 
Jar to another, is to mortife the piece forming the bafe not 
quite through, enlarging the edges towards the bottom, and 
making the tenon of the perpendicular piece to fit the upper 
part of the mortife. Two wedges are then fixed to the bot- 
tom of the tenon ; where the perpendicular piece is driven, 
the wedges will be refilled by the bottom, which will {plit 
the ends of the tenon, and fill up the mortife to the breadth 
at the wideft place. This mode‘of fixing one piece at right 
angles to another is called fox-tail wedging. By this me- 
thod, fo long as the wedges are kept from flipping, the one 
piece can never be drawn from the other, without breaking 
the tenon. In order to enlarge the tenon in breadth ftill 
more towards its extremity, two other {maller wedges may 
be put in, of which their ends.do not reach quite fo far as 
thofe of the other two, which, when partly driven, the {mall 
-wedges will then begin te widen the end of the tenon likewife, 
and make it fill the mortife completely at the bottom. Fig. 5. 
No. 1. fhews the edge of the piece on which the mortife is 
cut. Fox-tail wedging is chiefly ufed where the pieces to be 
put together are {mall, and then the wedges are frequently 
driven in with glue; when the pieces to be joined are large, 
the former method is generally pra¢tifed. 

The fixing beams to wall-plates is called cocking or cog- 

ing. Whena beam is to conne& two wall-plates, in order 
to bind the fides of the building together, one method is to 
cut the end of the beam in the form of a dove-tail, and to 
make a correfponding notch in the wall-plate to receive it, as 
is fhewn in fig.6. No.1. No. 2. is a tranfverfe feGtion at the 
neck of the dove-tail. Fig. 7. fhews the fame thing, with a 
{mall variation in the form of the dove-tail, fitted obliquely 
to the other piece. But when the timber has not been fuf- 
ficiently feafoned, and when it begins to dry, the perpendicu- 
lar piece may eafily be drawn from the other, to a certain 


degree. Therefore, if the fides of the building are affected 


by lateral preffure, this mode of fixing the one piece to the 
other will not prevent the walls from coming uearer together, 
or expanding. ‘The mof effefiual method of preventing 
this is fhewn at fi. 8. No, 1 
of the beam, and the contrary parts, viz. a double notch, ent 
in the wall-plate to receive it. No. 1. the beam fhewn lon- 
gitudinally upon a tranfverfe feétion of the wall-plate, 
No, 2. the upper face of the wall-plate. The beft method 
of connecting any number of pofts with crofs-beams depends 
upon this principle. /ig.9. No.1. thews a tranfverfe fei 
tion of a poft with two beams longitudinally bolted to it, i 
the manner of cogging beams to wall-plates: No, 2.4 part 
of one of the beams, fhewing the notches. The flrongett 
method of fixing the purlins of a roof to the rafters allo 
depends upon the fame principle. Jig. 10. No.1. 18 a fee- 
tion of the rafter, with the purlin longitedinally drawn ; 
No. 2. the upper edge of the rafter; Io. 3. the under fide 
of the purlin, fhewing the rotch., 

The method of joining timber laterally, by means of keys 
and dove-tails, is ingenious, and not generally known ; it will 
be neceffary to exhibit and defcribe the manner of doing it 
Fig.1. Plate LX. of Architedure,No.1.isalongitudinal fection 
of two pieces joined in this manner, with the dove-tail picces 
and the wedge or key, by means of which they are forced 
again{t the ends of the pieces to be fixed, aud in order to 
make the one prefs harder to the other, the interior angle of 
the dove-tails is greater than the exterior one, formed upon 
the pieces to be joined; No. 2. is a tranfverfe view of the 
mortife, exhibiting the ends of the dove-tails and keys. 
Fig. 2. is the fame method, applied in joining parallel pieces 
not touching each other together, which is plain to infpec- 
tion. 

The modes in which beams are lengthened are of infinite 
variety ; fome of the moft approved forms are as follow. 
A beam may be continued to any extenfion by building it in 
three thicknefles; fee fig. 1. Plate LX. of Archite@ure. It may 
alfo be done by fplicing one to the end of another, called 
by carpenters fcarfing, which is of various forms, asin figures 
I, 2,34 5,6, 7, and 8. Whena beamis to be lengthened, 
as in fig. 2. and 3. it is very difficult to get the joints clofe 
when the pieces compofing it are very large, and hence they 
are feldom.ufed but for very {mall pieces, which may be glued 
together. To remedy this inconvenience in large works, as 
well as to make it lefs dependent on the bolts ; and to pre- 
vent every poflibility of the one being drawn away from the 
other, is to indent them together, called tabling, as in figures 
4, 5,6, 7, 8, and g, and to leave a fmall {pace at the end or 
meeting of each table for a wedge. In the operation of 
joining timbers in this manner, the pieces are laid fo as to 
bring the joint as clofe as poffible, the wedge is then driven 
while another perfon ftrikes the extremity of one of the 
pieces with a large hammer or mallet, which will bring the 
joint quite clofe, if they have been well fitted together pre- 
vioufly to the operation ; of thefe two forms, figures 5, 6, and 
» ought to have the preference, as the faces of the tables are 
parallel to the fibres of the wood, which will make them re- 
fift any longitudinal ftrain with a much greater force ; but as 
a difadvantage arifes from this form, that more than half the 
wood is cut quite through at the two ends of the joints, it 
has been found neceifary to fix plates of iron acrofs them, as 
are fhewn. However, there is lefs to be apprehended from 
the tearing of the fibres, by being drawn ina direction of 
their length, than from the bending of the bolts. 

Fig. 6. is a fcarfe with feveral tablings; in this it is to be 
obferved, that the wedges in the two extreme mortifes are 
only effective. A wedge in the middle would tend to force 
the joints open, aiid therefore the other two fhould only be 
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fixed. Long fearfings add to the flrength; but to increafe 
the number of tables more than two, is, it is thought, rather 
difadvantageous, as it fhortens its fibres, and confequently 


makes their refiltance lefs. Jig. 7. 18 an excellent method 
of fcarfing in two pieces, each picce being tabled together, 
as in fig. 5. It has been thought by fome that tabling 
fcearfings leflen the fection of refiltance more than is necef- 


fary ; and for this purpofe they prefer Ag. 8. with an oblique 
fcarf, where the keys are let balf into the one and half inco 
the other: but in this mode, as adraught muft be left for the 
keys, they will be apt to be turned round in the driving, 
and therefore will have lefs effect in keeping the pieces toge- 
ther. Fig. 9. is a mode of f{carfing a beam by tabling the 
pieces together; No, 1. and 2. are the two halves; when 
bolted together they have the appearance of being quite 
{traight, as is fhewn in’'No. 6. The tables are made in the 
form of obtufe anges, with a ridge in the middle, deprefled 
and raifed alternat: ly, in the form of re-entering and falient 
angles; No. 3. fection acrofs the depreffed part; No. 4. 
gection acrofs the raifed part; No.5. fedtion of the beam 
when bolted together. In all forms of fcarfing whatever, 
every butting joint fhould be ftrapped acrofs with iron on 
both fides; this willin a great degree prevent the bolts from 
being bent, and will increafe the longitudinal refiftance at 
the weakeft feGtion. If a beam is to be fearfed and tabled 
as in this laft mode, the utmoft care ought to be taken in the 
workmanfhip, fo that all the butting-places ought to be 
clofely fitted together. 

Conneéted with {carfing is the method of joining timbers, 
which may either be endways, fideways, perpendicularly, or 
obliquely. When two pieces of timber are fo joined that 
the common feam or joint is perpendicular to the fibres of 
both pieces, then the joint is faid to be butting, and is 
called by workmen a butting or heading joint. When two 
pieces of timber are joined together, fo that the common 
feam is parallel to the fibres of both pieces, this then may be 
called lateral or longitudinal joining, and the joint may be 
called a longitudinal joint, as it runs in the direGtion of the 
grain; and when the fibres and feam of the one piece run per- 
pendicular to the fibres of the other, this mode of joining 
timbers may then be called tranfverfe joining, and the jot 
may be called a tranf{verfe or perpendicular joint. Liaftly, 
when the fibres of the one piece run obliquely to thofe of 
the other, this is called oblique joining, and the joint is called 
an oblique joint. 

Butting joints for many purpofes are preferable to fcarf- 
ings, particularly in {mall work, fuch as the hand-rails of 
itairs. ‘ 

They are fixed together with bolts, having a {crewed nut 

at each end, the head of one of thefe nuts muft be quite 
round and the other fquare; the round ene mutt be cut in 
its circumference full of notches. After having let in the 
bolt perpendicularly to the joint in both pieces, the nuts are 
funk from one fide acrofs the grain, until the ends of the bolt 
may be able to pafs the interior {crew made on purpofe to 
receive the exterior one; the fquare nut is firft put in and the 
one end of the bolt is firmly driven into the bore made on 
purpofe to receive it, and fcrewed to the nut. The other 
notched nut is then put in, and the bolt in its place ; the one 
piece may be turned round upon the other until the joint is 
clofe, but in order to fecure the joint from turning round, two 
dowels may be inferted on each fide of the bolt. Drive the 
one piece as clofe to the other as the nut will permit. Then 
by means of a narrow pointed {crew-driver and mallet, 
the nut may be turned round until the joint is quite 
clofe. 

Fig. Plate UXII. of Architedure reprefents the meeting 
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of a pair of rafters and the king-poft, together with the man- 
ner of trapping them. T his mcde of forming a junction by 
making the rafters meet eacli other, without the intervention 
of the joggle-head, which is generally made to the king-poft, 
has the advantage over the common mode with a joggle- 
head, exhibited in fig. 6. Plate LXII. of Architedure, as the 
fhrinking of the d:ing-polt at the joggle will allow the roof to 
defcend, and confequently put it out of fhape. 

One method of itrapping the tie-beam to the king-poft is 
exhibited at jig. 7. Plate LXIT. of Archite@ure. The mor- 
tife of the Itrap on both fides is made oblong, and that 
through the king-polt is made fomewhat lower, in order to 
give the wedges a proper draught. An idea may be formed 
by examining No. 1. which reprefents the bottom of the king- 
poft with part of the tic-beam ; No. 2. is a longitudinal fec. 
tion of the king-poft, with a tranfverfe {c€tion of the beam, 
in the upper part of this is fhewn the manner of fixing the 
wedges, with the form of the wafbers, which are neceffary in 
preventing the {trap on each fide from penetrating into the 
wood, the whole force of the fri€tion being taken away from 
the ftraps by them. Another mode of fixing the tie-beam to 
the king-pott is by a bolt, as exhibited at fig. 8. Plate LXI1. 
of Archite@ure. No.1. fhews the elevation of the bottom of 
the king poit; No.2. is a vertical fe@ion cutting the beam 
tranfverfely ; in order to give greater fecurity, there are two 
nuts, one let in from the face of the beam and the other from 
the edge. Fig. 1. Plate LXIII. of <Archite@ure thews the 
meeting of a brace and {training-piece under a trufs. beam, as 
the brace may be refolved into two forces, one pufhing in a 
dire€tion of the beam, that is, comprefling the ftraining-piece, 
and the other tending to break it tranfverfely, the end of the 
brace is cut in the form of a fally, or bird’s mouth, as it is 
called by workmen. Another method is fhewn at fig. 2. 
Plate LXIII. of Archite@ure. This mode is ufed in the roof 
of Greenwich chapel. See the figures in the article Roor. It 
may, however, be obferved, that this abutment is not of the 
beft kind ; the {pace left for the brace to give preflure to the 
{training-piece is much too fmall; the upper part fhould not 
be let into the ftraining or trufs-beam, this prevents the 
{training piece from acting with its full force, and weakens 
the trufs-beam. 

Fig. 3. Plate LXIII. of Architefure fhews the method of 
fecuring a collar-beam, at one extremity, to its adjacent 
rafter, in order to prevent its being pulled away at the joint, 
a bolt is made to pafs through the rafter at the angle of their 
meeting. 

Betides what has already been fhewn of the banging of 
king-pofts to their principal rafters, fig.4. Plate LXIII. of 
Archite@ure is another. ‘The rafters meet each other as in 

Sig. 5» Plate LXII. of Archite@ure, but inftead of the forked 
{trap, a bolt is here ufed, with a {preading head, foas to form 
a fhoulder at right angles to jhe rafters, which are notched, 
in order to receive the bolt. ‘This alfo prevents the rafters 
of a roof from finking in the middle. Inftead of any part 
being of wood, the whole may be of iron, confifting of two 
parts, conneéted together by means of a fcrew, which will 
draw the tie-beam higher and higher at pleafure as it is 
turned round. No.1. part of the king-poft with the bolt ; 
Nos. 2. and 3. part of the rafters; No. 4. view of the upper 
edge of the rafters. Various forms are fometimes adopted 
for the abutments at the bottom of the king-poft; for the 
braces, when the king-poft is not fufficiently broad at the 
bottom, as to allow the abutting fhoulder to be at nght an- 
gles to the length of the brace, and to its whole breadth. 
Two of the moft approved forms are exhibited in figures 5 
and 6. Plate LXIII. of Architef@ure. Fig. 5. fhews the form 
of the abutment, when the part which makes the refiftance 
6 in 


in the direétion of the king-polt is at right angles to it, 
Fig. 6. thews the form of the abutment, when the part of the 
fhoulders which makes the refiflance is at right angles to the 
brace ; this mode is better than the former, becaule it is lefs 
liable to comprefs the king-polt at the bottom. 

Fig. 7. Plate UXILL, of Architedure reprefents one form of 
the heel of a principal rafter, with the focket cut in the end 
of the tie-beam to receive it; but asthe fall part cut acrols 
the fibres of the beam is fo near to the extremity, and as this 

art fultains the whole force of the rafters, in drawing the 
ban in a direGtion of its length, it willbe liable to be forced 
away. To prevent this in fome meafure, a double refiitance 
is formed, as in fig. 8. Plate LXILI. of Architecture, equally 
deep into the beam; this mode gives the ftrenyth of the in- 
termediate part contained between the two abutments, in ad- 
dition to the end refiftance, which is of itfelf equally llrong 
with that reprefented in fg. 7. The intermediate part in 
this mode being cut acrofs the fibres, it is cafily {plit away. 
A more effectual method of forming a double refittance is 
fhewn at fig. 9. Plate LXILL. of Archite@ure, where the heel 
of the rafter and the focket is cut parallel to the fibres of the 
beam ; the tenon forms the fecond abutment, being removed 
farther from the extremity. No. 1. the elevation of part of 
the rafter with part of the beam ; No. 2. the upper edge of 
the beam, fhewing the mortife. But the molt effetual mode 
of forming a refiltance on the heel of the rafter and focket 
on the extremity of the beam is that reprefented by fig. 10. 
Plate LXILL. of Architedure, where the abutment is brought 
nearer to the inner part of the heel, which leaves a greater 
length on the end of the beam, in order that the reliftance 
may till be greater than what is given by the wood. A ftrap 
may be placed round the extremity of the rafter, and the two 
ends bolted together through the beam, as is fhewn by this 
diagram at No, 1. and 2. 

Fig. wt. Plate LXANI. Archite@ure reprefents two braces of 
a roof meeting an iron king-poft, which is only a {mall 
rod of iron fufficiently ftrong to hang up the middle of the 
beam, and to receive the force of the braces by the weight of 
the middie rafters. The {trap which prevents the braces 
from being pufhed downwards, has an eye through each fide, 
and the bottom of the king-rod is formed with a crofs equal 
in length to the thicknefs of the braces; this crofs is per- 
forated in its length to receive the bolt. 

The purpofes for which wood is employed in modern 
buildings, and particularly in thofe of England, are very va- 
rious. It is ufed to form the frame work of the roof, and in 
laths or boarding; to fupport the covering of tiles, flates, &c. 
Long pieces, called bond or chain timber, are laid in the 
walls to ftrengthen and bind them together: other flat 
pieces, called plates or wall plates, are placed to receive the 
ends of the girders, joifts, and other timbers, which form 
the framing of the floors, and afford them a level bed. Ties 
are placed acrofs the building to affift in keeping the oppo- 
fite walls in their fituation, and counteraét the lateral pref- 
fure of the roof, and diagonal ties at the angles. Lintels 
are laid over the apertures of doors or windows to fupport 
the incumbent walls. ‘The floors are framed with various 
beams and joifts. The rooms are divided with quarter par- 
titions, being a frame work of {mall pofts and horizontal and 
diagonal pieces placed at about a foot afunder, and deftined 
to be cafed with lath and platter on the outfide. Door.and 
window-frames are alfo placed in the apertures of the walls, 
In bad foundations piles are fometimes ufed ; and fometimes 
planking, and what are called /leepers, pieces of timber, laid 
at fhort intervals trafverfely, beneath the foundation wall, 
and extending about two feet wider: befides all the finifh- 
ing wood work, fuch as doors, windows, wainfcoting, &c. 
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which belongs to joinery. Carpentry is alfo employed to con- 
ftruét the ceutres for arching and vaulting, ei frequently in 
entire bridges. Coffer dams, caiflons, flood.gates, and all 
the methods of building in water, derive large aflillance 
from this art. 

The general principles of meafuring and valuing carpen- 
ter’s work may be given very thortly ; and to enter into mi- 
nutie would be fuperflous in the prefent work. he timber 
ufed for building in London, and in the greatelt part of 
England, confiils entirely of oak and fir; the fir the 
growth of this country, the fecond imported chiefly from 
Norway. ‘That timber which is out of fight, as being co- 
vered with lath and platter or other facing at the comple. 
tion of the building, which 1s by much the greater part, is 
ufed as it comes from the faw, without the operations of 
the plane. Of this, part is framed as the roof, floors, par- 
titions, The quantity is meafured by the cubic foot, and either 
valued as fr framed ; or elfe the quantity of timber being af- 
Ce rtained, is put down as fir without labour, (fir no labour J 
in the valuation of which is included the original price of 
the timber, with the expence of cartage, fawing, walte, 
aud the profit to the carpenter; anda {uperficial dimenfion 
is taken of the frame or {pace in which the timber was em- 
ployed wider the denomination of /abour and nails. to a floor 
of fuch a kind, roof, quarter partition, &c. in which is efti- 
mated the value of the workmanfhip, with the matter’s 
profit. The choice between thefe two methods is influenced 
by cuttom, and the convenience of the meafurer. "The tim- 
ber ufed in the walls, as the plates, and bond timber, is mea- 
{ured feparately by the cubic foot, and put down under the 
denomination of fr in bond: this is valued at a medium price 
between fir framed, and fir without labour. As for the tim- 
ber which remains apparent after the completion of the 
building, it is generally worked in fome manner with the 
plane, and is meafured by the cubic foot, and denominated 
and valued according to the workmanfhip ; thus a doorcafe 
is framed, wrought, rebated, and beaded. We have men- 
tioned only fir becaufe it is infinitely more ufed than oak, 
however the latter is meafured in the fame way. - 

Boarding, fuch as weather-boarding, boarding for flates, 
&c. is meafured by the fuperficial foot, and valued in the 
bill by the fquare, or 100 fuperficial feet. Timber ufed in 
very {mall fcantlings, as fillets, is valued, not by the cubic 
or fuperficial foot, but by the foot in length, called foot 
run. 

Having thus defcribed what is properly included’ under 
the general head of carpentry, the reader is referred, for 
more particular information, to the articles Cenree, 
Frioor, and Roor ; under which articles that part of con 
ftru€tive carpentry which depends on certain branches of 
mechanics and geometry. will be fully explained.. 

CARPENTOM, in Antiquity, a denomination common 
to divers. forts of vehicles, anf{wering to coaches as well as 
waggons, or even carts among us: fometimes on two and 
fometimes on four wheels; and fometimes. covered, and at 
other times uncovered, . 

The carpentum was originally a kind of carr or vehicle 
wherein the Roman ladies were carried ; though in after- 
times it was alfo ufed in war. The form of this carriage 
may be feen on antique. coins, where it is reprefented as a 
two-wheeled carr, with an arched covering, and it was fomes 
times hung with coffly cloth. It was a later invention than 
the /e@ica, and the arcera mentioned-in the 12 tables, which 
was a covered carriage ufed by fick and infirm perfons, 

Some derive the word carpentum a carro; others from 
Carmenta, mother of Evander, by a converfion of the m inte 
p, carpentum for carmentum. ‘Thus Ovid, Faft. lib, i. 
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© Nam prius Aufonias matres Carpenta vehebant 
Hec quoque ab Evandri diéta parente reor.”’ 

CARPENZANO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the province of Calabria Citra; 10 miles S. of Cofenza. 

CARPERA, in Ichthyology, a name given by Cuba, and 
fome other writers on fifhes, to the common carp, cyprinus 
carpio. 

CARPESIA, in the Materta Medica of the Ancients, a 
pame given to a kind of fpice, or aromatic drug, often 
mentioned by /gineta and others, and made an ingredient 
in cordial and ftomachic medicines. This was a vegetable 
fubflance, being the top fhoots of young twigs of an odori- 
ferous fhrub, growing in Pamphylia, and f{melling very like 
the fineft cinnamon. 

As the ancients ufed both this drug and cubebs, it is cer- 
tain that had they both been the produce of the fame tree, 
they muft have known it; and this it is plain they did not 
know, for they have no where named any fuch thing ; but, 
on the contrary, they have exprefsly faid, that the carpefa 
was the fhoots of a tall tree, which produced no fruit. Avi- 
<enna gives alfo this account, and adds, that it grew, in 
his time, on mount Lebanon, and that the part gathered 
for this ufe was certain twigs, very long, cylindric, and but 
little thieker than a needle, which had a very fragrant {mell. 

CARPESIUM, in Botany, (Keprnciov, Galen.) Linn. 
gen. 948. Schreb. 1284. Willd. 1478. Juff. p. 184. (Co- 
nyzoides ; Tourn.) Ciafs and order, /yngenefia polygamia 
fuperflua. Nat. Ord. Compofite difcoidee, Linn. Corym- 
bifere Juff. 

Gen. Char. Ca/. common, imbricated ; outer f{cales larger, 
fpreading, reflexed ; inner ones equal, clofe, fhorter. Cor. 
compound, equal; florets hermaphredite in the difk, funnel- 
fhaped ; border five-cleft, fpreading ; female in the circum- 
ference, tubular, five-cleft, converging. Stamens filaments 
five, fhort. Pf. fimilar in both kinds of florets; germ 
oblong ; ftyle fimple; fligma bifid. Sceds inverfely egg- 
fhaped, naked. Recep. naked. 

Eff. Char. Receptacle naked. 
bricated ; outer fcales refiexed. 

Sp. 1. C. cernuum, Linn. Sp. Pl. Jac. Auft. tab. 204. 
Lam. Illuft. Pl. 696. fig. 1. (After cernuus ; Colum. Ecphr 
x. tab. 252. Barrel. ic. 1142. Conyzoides flore flavefcente ; 
‘Tourn. Chryfanthemum conyzoides, Monf. hift. 3. tab. 5. 
fis. 26.) ‘* Flowers terminal, folitary, nodding.” Willd. 
Root perennial, Willd. Lam. biennial, Mil. Stem a foot 
and half high, branched, leafy, cylindrical, villous. Leaves 
alternate, oval-lanceoiate, flightly ferrated, narrowing at 
their bafe, cloathed with fhort hairs. lowers yellowith ; 
peduncle thicker at the top, with four or five unequal, 
tanceolate bractes fituated at the bafe of the calyx. A 
native of moift ground in Italy, Switzerland and Provence. 
2. C. abrotanoides, Linn. Sp. Pl. Ofbeck it. tab. ro. Lam. 
Tlluft. 696. fig. 2. ‘ Flowers axillary, generally folitary.”’ 
Root perennial. Stem branched, rather hard. Leaves al- 
ternate, broad-lanceolate, flightly crenate, leffening into a 
petiole, about the length of a finger. lowers feffile, or 
on very fhort peduncles, about the fize of a hazel nut, 
nodding ; calyx umbilicated, furrounded by {preading 
feaflets ; florets numerous; feeds oblong, naked, f{mooth, 
fmeared with a kind of balfam. A native of China. 

Carresium, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of Afia, 
in Pamphylia. 

CARPESTRIERA, in Geography, a river of Italy, 
which runs into the fea; 9 miles E. of St. Severino. 

CARPET, a fort of covering, worked either with the 
needic, or on a loom; to be fpread on a table, trunk, an 
cXrade, a paflage, or a floor. 


Down none. Calyx im- 
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Perfian and Turkey carpets are thofe moft prized; efpe- 
cially the former, for which there is a manufaGlure at Pariw: 
carpets that had a hair or fhag on one fide only, were called 
by the ancients. tapetes ; fuch as had a thag on both fides, 
were called amphitapetes. FEnglith carpets, {pecially thofe 
of Axminster, (which fee) and thofe, the manufacture of 
which was eftablifhed in London by the late Mr. Moore, 
are much valued. For a further account of this manufac- 
ture, fee TAPEsTRY. 

Among Jockeys, to foave the carpet, isto GALLOP very 
clofe, or near the ground; a fault foreigners charge on 
Englith horfes. 

Viguratively, an affair, propofal, &ec. are faid to be 
brought on the carpet, or tapis, when they are under confi- 
deration, &e. 

Carver-hnights, a denomination given to gown-men, and 
others, of peaceable profeflions, who, on account of their 
birth, office, or merits to the public, or the like, are, by 
the prince, raifed to the dignity of knighthood. 

They take the appellation carpet, becaufe they ufually 
receive their honours from the king’s hands in the court, 
kneeling on a carpet. By which they are diltinguifhed 
from knights created in the camp, or field of battle, on ac- 
count of their military proweds. 

Carpet-knights poffefe a medium between thofe called 
truck, or dunghill-knights, who only purchafe, or merit the 
honour by their wealth ; and énights bachelors, who are cre- 
ated for their fervices in the war. 

Carpet-qway, in Agriculture, a term applied to a green 
plat or path left unploughed up in an arable field; or, in 
common fields, to fuch [trips as ferve for divifions. 

CARPETANI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Hif- 
pania Citerior, fituate on the W. towards Lufitasia. Their 
principal towns were Complutum, Contrebia, Mantua, and 
Toletum. Ptolemy affigns to them 18 towns. 

CARPETANIA, a country of Spain, in which Pliny 
places the towns of Contrebia and Hippona; and where 
this author, and alfo Ptolemy, place Oebura. The moun- 
tains of Carpetania are denominated by Pliny “ Carpetana 


juga’? and he fays that the chief town was Contrebia. 


CARPHALEA, in Botany, (from KapParsos, dry.) 
Lam. Iiluf. 155. Pl. 59. Juffl. p. 198. Clafs and order, 
tetrandria monogynia, Linn. Nat. Ord. Rubiaceae, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. fuperior, four-leafed; leaflets ovate, 
veined, fcarious, permanent. Cor. funnel-fhaped; tube 
long, flender, fwelling near the top, hairy within ; border 
four-cleft ; lobes acute. Stam. Filaments four, very fhort, 
inferted within the tube ; anthers lincar, ere&t. Piff. Germ. 
inferior; ftyle briftle-fhaped, longer than the corolla; flig- 
ma bifid. Peric. Capfule crowned with the calyx, two-celled, 
two-valved, many-feeded ;” partition oppofite to the valves, 
{plitting into two. Seeds unknown. LEflent. Ch. Calyx 
{uperior, four-leafed, fcarious. Corolla tubular. Cap/ule 
crowned with the calyx, two-celled, many-feeded. 

Sp. C. Madagafcarienfis. ‘* Leaves oppofite, linear-lan- 
ceolate ; flowers in a corymbus.” An arid fhrub, with 
leaves like thofe of hyffop, and terminal flowers in a denfe 
corymbus or rather cyme. In La Marck’s figure the 
younger branches are leafy, the older ones naked ; and one 
of the younger branches there reprefented has a fingle pair 
of oppofite leaves near the top, and three fets of fix or feven 
in a whorl below; the other has five pair of oppofite leaves, 
and appears rough near the bottom with the fcars of the 
fallen whorls. Found by Comerfon in the ifland of Mada- 
gafcar. Juffieu obferves that it has the habit of Serifla and 
the calyx of Petrza. 

CARPI, Uco ps, in Biography, flourifhed in 1500, 

and 
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and was lefs celebrated as a painter than in other refpects. 
The Italians have afcribed to fim the honour of having been 
the firft engraver on wood; but though this be not true, 
his claim to the invention of that fpecies of engraving on 
wood, diftinguifhed by the name of chiaro-feuro, in imita- 
tion of drawing, appears to be better founded. For this 

urpofe he cut the outlines on one block of wood ; the dark 

adows upon a fecond; and the light fhadows or half tint 
upon athird. The firft being imprefled upon the paper, 
the outlines only appeared; this block being removed, the 
fecond was put in its place, and being alfo imprefled upoa 
the paper, the dark fhadows were added-to the outlines ; 
and the third block being put in the fame place, upon the 
removal of the fecond, and alfo impreffed upon the fame 

aper, made the demitints; and the print was completed. 
Tn fome few inftances the number of blocks was increafed, 
and being applied in the fame manner, the print received an 
impreflion tae every block. His prints, though flight, 
are-ufually very f{pirited, and wrought in a very matlerly 
ftyle. Out of the great number which he engraved, we 
fhall mention the eens viz. “ A Sibyl reading ina 
book, with an infant holding a flambeau to light her 5” 
«The burning of Troy, with A&neas faving his father An- 
chifes ;”’ ** A defcent from the crofs ;” “ David cutting 
off the head of Goliah ;’? all from Raphael ; and a ‘“* Magi- 
cian feated on the ground, with a book open before him, 
and in the back-ground a bird with its feathers plucked off,’’ 
from Parmigiano. ‘This fpecies of engraving was carricd to 
great perfection by Andrea Andriani, (fee his article,) and 
alfo by, Balthafar Perezzi of Siena, and Parmigiano. S:rutt. 
Pilkington. 

Carpi, Girovano Da, a painter of portrait and hiftory, 
was born at Ferrara in 1501, and ftudying under Gerofalo, 
had become the beft artilt among his difciples. He after- 
wards ftudied the works of Correggio, and for this purpofe 
fpent feveral years at Parma, Modeuia, and other cities of 
Italy, where the beft of his works are preferved. Such was 
his fuccefs in the imitation of this eminent matter’s ftyle, 
that many paintings, copied by Carpi from his pi€tures, 
were taken for originals, and eagerly purchafed by connoif- 
feurs. It is prefumed that at this day feveral of the paint- 
ings of Carpi pafs for the genuine productions of Correggio. 
He died in 1556. Pilkington. 

Carri, in Ancient Geography, a people of Valeria, ac- 
cording to Ammianus Marcellinus, tranfplanted by Diocle- 
fian into Lower Pannonia, and placed in the vicinity of the 
Ifter. The mountains called ‘‘ Carpates,’’ were probably 
the firft habitation of this peopie, who abandoned it under 
the empire of Alexander. 

Carpi, a town of Proconfular Africa, according to Pliny, 
called Carpis by Ptolemy, and placed by him one third of a 
degree more northerly than Carthage; to this city per- 
tained an epifcopal fee, noticed in the conference at Carthage. 
Dr. Shaw (Travels p. 87.) fuppofes the fpot which this 
town occupies to be that which ‘* Gurbos”’ or ** Hammam- 
Gurbos”’ now ftands upon; and that the hot-bath near it is 
the “ Aque Calide” of Livy (1. xxx. 24.) which he places 
over againft Carthage ; informing us, that feveral veffels 
belonging to the fleet of Octavius were here fhipwrecked. 

Carpi, in Geography, a ftrong town of Italy, and capi- 
tal of a principality in the duchy of Modena; taken by the 
French and abandoned in 1703, taken again by them in 
1705, and retaken by prince Eugene in 1706: the fee of a 
bifhop, fuffragan of Bologna; 7 miles N. of Modena. N. 
lat. 44° 45’. E. long. 11° 12/. 

Carpi, a town of Italy, in the Veronefe, fituate on the 
Adige, and fubje& to the Venetians ; famous for a victory 
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obtained by prince Eugene over the French in 1y0r. N, 
lat. 45° 10’. t:. long. 11° 39. 

Carri extenfor radialis, longior et brevior, in Anatomy, 
are two mufcles, which arife clofe to each other from the 
lower extremity of the os humeri: the latter having its ori- 
gin from the external condyle, and the former from the 
outer margin of the bone, immediately above the condyle. 
They are clofely connected together, le immediately on the 
radius, and pafs under the extenfor tendons of the thumb 
Their tendons run in a groove of the inferior extremity of 
the radius, where they are furrounded by a burfa mucola, 
and then feparate from each other; the longer mafele being 
inferted into the metacarpal bone of the fore finger, and the 
fhorter into that of the middle finger. 

The attion of thefe mufcles confitts in drawing the back 
of the hand towards the outlide of the fore arm, which mo- 
tion is termed by anatomitts, the extenfion of the wrilt. 

When the radius is prone, or fupine, they will bri g it 
into the middle ftate between thefe politions. The longer 
mufcle may affilt in bending the elbow. 

Winflow, Albinus and Soemmerring call thefe mufcles 
© Radiales externi, longior et brevior.”’ 

Carpet extenfor ulnaris arifes id common with fome other 
mufcles from the external condyle of the humerus, and from 
the upper part of the ulna. Its tendon, which commences 
about the middle of the fore arm, is bound down at the back 
of the ulna by a tendinous burfa mucofa, aid is affixed to the 
metacarpal bone of the little finger. It extends the joint of 
the wriit, and may affilt in turniag the hand fupine. This 
mufcle is the ulnaris externus of feveral anatomilts. 

Carri flexor radialis arifes in company with the pronator 
teres, flexor fublimis, flexor carpi ulnaris, &c. from the inner 
condyle of the humerus. It paffes obliquely acrofs the ulna, 
and forms a tendon towards the wrift, which penetrating a 
canal on the os naviculare is fixed to the metacarpal bone of 
the index. It moves the palm of the hand towards the front 
of the radius and ulna, or in anatomical terms bends the wrift. 
It turns the radius into the prone pofition. Winflow, Al- 
binus, &c. call this mufele «* radialis internus.’? 

Carri flexor ulnaris arifes by a common origin with the 
neighbouring mufcles from the internal condyle of the hu- 
merus, and alfo from the marginof the ulna. It pafles over 
this bone, receiving fibres ail the way to the wrilt. Its 
tendon is inferted into the os pififorme of the carpus. It 
bends the wriit. It is called by many anatomifts “ ulnaris 
internus.”’ 

This mufcle concurs with the extenfor carpi ulnaris in 
producing a lateral motion of the wrift, in which the ulnar 
fide of the hand is moved towards the ulna. The extenfores 
carpi radiales and the flexor carpi radialis draw the radial 
fide of the hand towards the radius. When the writ is 
bent, or extended without any inclination to either fide of 
the fore arm, the effeét is produced by the combined action 
of the radial and ulnar flexors or extenfors. 

CARPIANTI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Euro- 
pean Sarmatia, who, accorditig to Ptolemy, inhabited the 
diftri& between the Peucini and the Bafterni. 

CARPIGNANA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
Novarefe ; 12 miles N.W. of Novara.—Alfo, a town of 
Naples, in the province of Otranto; 7 miles N.W. of 
Otranto. 

CARPINUS, in Botany, (a Latin radical) hornbeam, 
or hardbeam tree, French charme, charmille. Tourn. p- 582. 
Linn. Gen. 1073. Schreb. 1449. Jufl. p. 409. Gert. 556. 
Clafs and order, monecia polyandria, Nat. ord. Amentacee. 
Linn. Juff. ; 

Gen. Ch. Male flowers in a cylindrical ament or catkin. 

Scales 


- 
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$: vee \oof ly imbricated, ovate, concave, acute, often villous 
o> ciliated, one-flowered. Cor. none. Siam. filaments 
about ten, very fort ; anthers didymous, compreffed, villous 
at the tip 

Female fowers ian a {quarrous, loofe, péndulous ament. 
Seales oblong, entire, or divided, a little villous. Cor. none. 
Pil. germ.two-celled, compreffed, with the rudiments of 
two feeds, but one generally abortive ; flyles two, filiform. 
Peric. nat one celled. 

Ef”. Char. Male. Seale of the ament roundifh. Cor. 
none. Stamens from eight to twenty. Female. Scale of 
the ament oblong, Cor. none. Germ two-celled. Nut 
one or two-celled. 

Species, 1. C. Betulus, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1. Mart... Lam. 1. 
Ju. Pl. 780. Gert. tab. 89. fig. 2. Duham. Arb. tab. 4. 
(Oftrya fru€tu in umbilicis foliaceis, Bauh. Pin. 427. Raii 
Syn. 451.) Scales of the ftrobiles flat.” Linn. “ Stro- 
biles leafy, loofe ; feales deeply trifid ; lobes lanceolate, the 
middie one longelt.”? Lam. A tree, fometimes fixty or 
f-venty feet hiyh, but flender in proportion to its height, 
never encreafing to much more than a foot in diameter. 
Its moft common height, in the woods of Picardy and 
Flanders, is from forty to fifty feet. Trunk tolerably 
flraight, but often imperfe@tly cylindrical ; bark even, 
whitith, marked with grey {pots ; branches numerous. Leaves 
about three inches long and two broad, alternate, petioled, 
ovate, acuminate, doubly ferrated, f{mooth, wrinkled above, 
with ftraight and parallel veins below, remaining on the tree 
in a withered ftate during the whole winter. Male catkins, 
about an inch long, lateral, folitary, appearing in {pring a 
little before the leaves ; fcales ferruginous, concave, ciliated. 
Female catkins terminal, folitary,. peduncled, loofe ; {cales 
green, fmooth, with three lanceolate lobes, of which the 
middle one is largeft ; nut f{mall, ovate, lenticularly com- 
preffed, ftriated, with longitudinal, filiform ribs; crowned 
with fix, or, according to Scopoli, four teeth, feated at the 
bottom of the permanent enlarged fcale. _ A native of woods 
in many parts of Europe. There is a variety with pinna- 
tifid-angular leaves. 2. C. orientalis, Lam. un. Cor. go. (C. 
betulus, &. Mart. Mil.) ‘* Strobiles leafy, fhort ; {cales 
Cilated, ferrate-angular, nerved, flat, abbreviated on one 
fide.” A tree, from eighteen to twenty feet high. Trunk 
rather crooked and knotty, with a brown or greyifh bark ; 
branches finely divided, often pubefcent towards the fum- 
mit. Leaves {maller than thofe of the preceding {pecies, 
lefs wrinkled, on villous petioles, falling off before winter. 
Male catkins from fix to eight lines long, folitary ; feales 
{mooth; anthers bearded. Female catkins fhort, villous, 
whitith ; fcales not three-lobed as in the preceding fpecies, 
but irregularly dilated, flat, nerved, angular, and toothed. 
Nut very {mall, crowned with teeth. A native of the Eaft. 

C. duinenfis, Mart. 4. Scop. Carn. 1190. tab. 60. 
Scales fubcordate, doubly toothed; female ament ovate.”’ 
About two fathoms high. Trung foon dividing into branches, 
Leaves ovate-acuminate, doubly ferrated, {mooth, hardifh. 
on fhort petioles, with two d<ciduous ftipules at the bafe, 
Female aments a little longer than the leaves; fcales im- 
bricated, ovate or femicordate, hard, inflexed on one fide to 
the bafe; germ covered by the flexure of the fcale, not 
{triated as in C. Betulus, glofly, crowned with five teeth. 
A native of Carniola. 4. C. ofrya, bop hornbeam, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 2. Mart. 2. Lam. 3. (Oltrya fruétu lupino 
fimili, Bauh. Pin. 427.. Oftrya italica, Mich, Gen. 223. 
tab. 104. fig. 1,2. Scop. Carn. 1191.) “ Scales of the 
{trobiles inflated.”? Linn. * Strobiles refembling thofe of 
the hop, ovate; leaves ovate-acute ; buds ebtufe.’? Lam. 
In gencral habit refembling the common hornbeam, but 
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fmaller. Leaves lefs wrinkled, ovate, acuminate, doubly 
toothed, with ferruginous nerves. Zale catkins long, pen- 
dant, fafciculated ; filaments branched ; anthers emarginate. 
Female catkins refembling thofe of the hop ; feales inflated, 
clofed on every fide, villous at the bafe; nut two-celled, 
pot crowned with teeth, hard, fmooth, covical. A native 
of Italy and Germany. 5. C. virginiana, Miller, Lam. 4. 
Pluk. Phyt. tab. 156. fig. x. ** Strobiles refembling thofe 
of the hop, long; leaves ovate oblong, acuminate; buds 
acute.” Lam. Perhaps only a variety of the former, as 
Linnzus and Duhamel confidcred it, differing chiefly in the 
fize and form of the leaves, and the length of. the female 
catkins. Its fruit is exatly fimilar. Lam. According to 
Miller it is about thirty feet high, and of quicker growth 
than the other fpecies, fhedding its leaves in autumn, about 
the fame time wich the elm, and refembiing the long-leaved 
elm more than the hornbeam. .A native of Virginia and 
Canada. 

Obf. Authors differ much from each other in defcribing 
the ftruture of the female flower. Linnaus aferibes to it a 
one-leafed, fix-cleft, calyx-fhaped corolla, with two of the 
fegments larger than the reft. La Marck gives it a one- 
leafed, fomewhat campanulate, fix-cleft, fuperior calyx ; and 
Gertner adopts the fame idea.  Juflieu, as we appre- 
hend, juflly coubts whether the teeth, which crown the 
germ, conftitute a proper calyx, and whether the germ 
fhould not rather be confidered as naked and fuperior, like 
all the others of its natural family, As this part, or ap- 
pendage, is wanting in the laft two fpecies, it mult be ex- 
cluded from the generic charaéter, or, as La Marck pro- 
pofes, thofe two {pecies mutt form a diftin® genus. Juffieu 
alfo is inclined to feparate them from carpinus, not however, 
on account of thefe teeth, but of the inflated fcales, which 
he thinks fhould rather be called follicles of the branched 
filaments, of the emarginate: anthers, and of the two-celled 
nuts. = a 
Propagation and Culture. The common hornbeam is va- 
lued as a timber tree in France and Germany. Its wood is 
hard and tough, and is an excellent material for wheel-cogs, 
{crew-preffes, heads of beetles, handles of working tools, 
and other purpofes in which ftrength is required. Mr. 
Evelyn recommends it alfo for turners’ ufe : but M. Feuille, 
a French writer, afferts, that it is too brittle for cabinet 
work. Its trunk, according to him, is feldom regularly 
grained, and {till more rarely well rounded. ‘The texture of 
its fibres is fingular: its annual layers are not uniformly 
circular as in the other trees, but aflume an undulated or 
zig-zag form ; and its tranfverfe fibres, which pafs from the 
circumference to the centre, have confiderable intervals be- 
tween them; the wood is confequently refra€tory under the 
workman’s tool, and apt to break into fplinters. It is alfo 
in great requeft abroad as a durable fuel, producing a vigo- 
rous flame, and yielding a powerful heat. In England it 
is faid, by Mr. Evelyn, to be moft abundant in Hertford- 
fhire, and to be rare weftward ; but, as Mr. Miller obferves, 
it is feldom fuffered to grow a3 a timber tree, being gene-. 
rally reduced to a pollard by the country people. The 
larzeft and the loftieft we have ever feen are in Bramham 
park, between Leeds and Tadcafter, in Yorkthire, where 
they form a part of thofe ftately clipt avenues which diftin- 
guith that curious fpecimen of ancient ornamental gardening. 
The pleafing verdure and luxuriance of its foliage, and its 
ready fubmiffion to the fhears of the gardener, ftrongly re- 
commended it to our formal] anceftors as admirably fitted for 
efpalier hedges, and clofe plantations intended to fhelter 
tender perennial exotics. The property of preferving its 
withered leaves through the winter, which it poffeffles in 

common 
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common with the beech, and which honeft Evelyn, attentive 
only to beautiful effect, reluctantly calls an Ueralty, makes 
it eminently proper for the laft mentioned purpofe. Our 
venerable Misdtoloath {peaks with rapture of the 2, ein 
hedge in the Luxemburg garden at Paris, and of the 
evadle walk at Hampton-court ; and while the paffion for 
architectural gardening prevailed, the hornbeam was pro- 
fufely cultivated in our nurferies, Brown, and bis nume- 
rous followers, have now produced a more natural talle, 
and the demand for it has confequently diminifhed. — It is 
{till, however, entitled to the attention of the planter: and 
as, according to Evelyn, it preferves itfelf bett of all the 
foreflers from the brutting of deer, it is peculiarly proper 
for parks. 

When intended for hedges or underwood, it is generally 

ropagated by layers, but for timber-trees it fhould always 
Ee raifed from feeds. ‘Thefe fhould be fown in the autumn, 
foon after they are ripe, and in two years time will be fit 
to tranfplant to the fituation where they are to remain. If 
not intermixed with other trees they fhould be planted 
pretty clofe, efpecially on the outfide of the plantations, 
that they may prote&t and draw each other up. If fown 
in the {pring the feeds fhould be previoufly kept in fand. 
In that cafe they will lie in the ground till the {pring fol- 
lowing, when, about the month of February, the fuiface 
fhould be gently loofened and fprinkled with frefh mould. 
After remaining three years in the native beds, the ftraightett 
plants fhould be tranfplanted for trees, and the reft be re- 
moved to ten feet rows, and fet five feet from each other, 
where, in four years, they will be fit to beagain tranfplanted 
for hedges. Some prefer the {pring for tranfplanting : 
others early’ in OGober. The tree plantations fhould be 
thinned with caution, fo-as not to let in too much cold at 
once. 

The hop hornbeam has in England been generally grafted 
upon the common hornbeam. ‘This pra¢tice is condemned 
by Mr. Miller, the trees fo raifed being feldom of long du- 
ration: for, as the graft ufually grows much fafter than the 
ftock, in a few years there is fuch a difproportion in their 
fize, that, when expofed to high winds, they are frequently 
broken at the point af their union. 

Carpixus vifcofa, Burm. Zeyl. tab. 23. See Doponza 
wifeaft me 

CARPIO, in Geography, atown of Spain, in the country 
of Leon; 3 leagues W.S.W. of Medina del Campo.—Alfo, 
a town of Spain, in the province of Cordova; 8 leagues N. 
of Cordova.-—Alfo, a‘town of Spain, in the province of 
Eftramadura ; 23 leagues from Badajoz. 

CARPIONE, Giv tio, in Biography, a painter of great 
eminence, was born at Venice, in 1611, made a very con- 
fiderable proficiency under Aleflandro Varotari, called Pa- 
duanino, and in a very fhort time acquired a very great re- 
putation for defign, invention, and a charming tint of 
colouring. His pictures are generally fmall, and the fub- 
jets which he commonly felected were bacchanals, procef- 
fions, and triumphs, in which he excelled ; fo that his paint- 
ings were highly valued and much fought after: they are 
now very rare, and bear a high price. He alfo etched 
feveral plates, which, though flight, are performed in a 
very ma{terly manner, and exhibit fome refemblance to thofe 
of Guido. From his own compofition, we may notice 
«¢ Bacchanalian fubjeéts, with Boys playing, &c. ;?’ ‘ Love 
blinding Temperance ;”’ * Chrift in the Garden of Olives ;” 
« A holy Family, with Angels, and the Deity reprefented 
above ;” and “ A Repofo; the Virgin reading, and Jofeph 
{landing by her.’? This artift died in 1674. Strutt. Pil- 
kington. ' { Ms 
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CARPIONE, in Lchthyolgy, a name given by fome old 


writers to the fifh called in England the charr. See Saumo 
alpinus. 

CARPIS, in Ancient Geography, a city of Pannonia, 
placed by Ptolemy near the Danube, —Alfo, a river, which 
ran into the Ifter, on the northern fide. See alfo Caupi 

CARPOBALSAM, or Carronatsamum, the fruit of 
the tree which yields the true oriental balm, or balfam ; 
very much refembling, both in figure, fize, and colour, that 
of turpentine. The word comes from napmros, fruit; and 
Barcauos, balfam. The carpobalfamum is an oblong fruit 
with a fhort foot-(lalk, a brown wrinkled rind, marked with 
four ribs; of a grateful tatte and {mell. See Barsam. 

CARPOBOLUS, in Botany. See Lycorpzepon carpo 
bolus. 

CARPOCRATIANS, in Lcclefiafical Hiflory, a branch 
of the ancient Gnoltics, fo called from Carpocrates, who, iv 
the fecond century, adopted and taught philofophical tenets, 
which agree, in general, with thofe of the Egyptian 
Gnoltics. ~ He was born at Alexandria, and flourifhed about 
the middle of the fecond century. He acknowledged the 
exiftence of one God, eternal and incomprehenfible, who 
made angels and powers of different orders, and to fome of 
thefe he afcribes the formation of this lower and vifible 
world, He taught that Jefus was the fon of Jofeph and 
Mary, according to the common courfe of nature ; that he 
was endued with a molt pure foul of great capacity and un- 
derftanding, and that he retained the remembrance of the 
things which he had feen with the father, in his pre-exiftent 
{tatc, which he revealed to men; that he wrought miracles, 
and excelled in the holinefs of his life, and in all virtue ; and 
that he lived among the Jews, and fuffered death; after 
which his foul afcended to heaven and returned to God. 
He alfo inculcated the pre-exiftence of human fouls ; and 
expected the falvation of the foul only, and not the refur- 
rection of the body. Some have afferted, that his doétrine, 
with regard to practice, was in the higheft degree licentious. 
Accordingly, he is charged with not only allowing his dif- 
ciples to fin, but recommending to them a vicious courfe of 
life, asa matter of obligation and neceflity ; and with affert- 
ing, that eternal falvation was attainable only by thofe who 
had committed all forts of crimes, and had daringly filled 
up the meafure of their iniquity. It is alfo faid, that, 
though he acknowledged the laws which Chrift enjoined 
on his difciples, he held that lufts and paffions, being im- 
planted in our nature by God himfelf,. were not criminal 
and culpable ; that all ations were indifferent in their own 
nature, and were rendered good or evil only by the opinions 


_of men, or by the laws of the ftate; that-it was the will of 


God, that all things fhould be poffeffed in common, the 
female fex not excepted ; but that human laws, by an arbi- 
trary tyranny, branded thofe as robbers and adulterers, who 
only uled their natural rights. It has been faid alfo, on the 
authority of fome ancient writers, that the Carpocratians 
marked their difciples on the back part of one of their ears ; 


“ that they had pictures and images of Chrift and his apoftles, 


and of fome heathen philofophers and poets ; and that they 
honoured them with fuperftitious rites. “hey are charged 
alfo, not only with maintaining the community of women, 
but with ‘allowing lewd and lafcivious praétices at their 
{uppers, or love-fealts; and they were chargeable wiih 
unnatural uncleannefs, as well as magic. Dr. Lardner, 
with his ufual impartiality and candour, examines the ground 
of thefe charges, and inclines to think that the immoral 
principles and immoral pra¢tices afcribed to them are not 
proved, and that the charges ate owing to-miftake or pre- 
judice, or both. There might; he fays, be loofe and wicked 
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men among the Carpocratians, as there were in other fects ; 
but that they were countenanced either by Carpocrates, or 
by his fon Epiphanes, who taught the fame opinions with 
his father, and had many followers, though he died at the 
age of 18 years, or by the principles they taught, does not 
appear to him to be probable. Epiphanius fays, that they 
rejected the Old Teltament ; but Dr. Lardner conje étures 
that poffibly the fact only was this, that they did not refpeét 
the in(tructions of Mofes aad the prophets equally with thofe 
of Chrift an] his apoftles. He apprehends alfo, that they 
received all the books of the New Teftament, as they were 
received by other Chriltians in their time. Mofheim, Eccl. 
Hilt. vol. 1. p. 227, &c. 
ch. p- 309— 319. 

CAR PODETUS, in Botany, (from xopras, fruit, and dew, 
to bind, the fruit being furrounded or bound by a ring or 
fillet) Schreb. gen. 360. Mart. Willd. 410. Juff. 382. Fortt. 
gen. 17. Clafs and order, pentandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Rhamni. ull. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth top-fhaped, adhering to the 
germ, five-toothed ; teeth awl-fhaped, deciduous. Cor. Petals 
five, ovate, fmall, inferted into the margin of the calyx: 
anthers roundith. Pi, Germ inferior (femiuferum: Juff.) 
ftyle fihform, longer than the ftamens: fiigma capitate, 
depreffed. Peric. Berry dry, globular, furrounded as with a 
ring by the adhering margin of the calyx, ({emiinfera, Juff.) 
five-celled. Seeds feveral, fomewhat angular. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla pentapetalous, inferted into the margin 
of the calyx. Berry inferior, dry, five-celled, annulated. 

Sp. Carpodetus ferratus. Forft. Prod. itl. gen. p. 33. 
tab. 17. A nativeof New Zealand. According to Bofc. 
{nouv. di&t.), itis one and the fame plant with Ceanothus 
afiaticus of Linneus. 

CARPOLOGY is that part of Botany which treats of 
the fruit of plants in the moft extenfive fenfe of the ‘word, 
dcfcribes its various appearances, divides it into diftinét 
kinds, analyfes it into its feveral parts, and forms the whole 
into a regular fyitem. See Fruit. 

CARPUDEMUM, in Ancient Geography, a town placed 
by Ptolemy in the interior of Thrace. 

CARPUS, in Anatomy, is the term applied to the wrift. 
See SKELETON. 

CARPUTH, in Geography, a town and fortrefs of 
Atiatic Turkey, in the province of Aladulia ; 12 miles from 
A rzengun. 

CARPZOVIANUS, in Biblical Hiftery, is the denomi- 
nation of a MS. of the four gofpels, marked 78 in the firft part 
of Wetftein’s New Teftament, which Kifter, judging from 
the detters, fuppofed to be 600 years old. Gottlob 
Carpzow of Leiplick had it in his poffeffion, and Kufter pro- 
cured from Dr. Boerner thofe extra&ts, which he inferted in 
Mill’s edition of the Greek Teftament. 

CARPZOVIUS, Benepicr, in Biography, was born in 
1595, and fucceeded his father, who was an eminent lawyer, 
as counfellor to the elector of Saxony, and affeffor of the 
judges of appeals. His acquaintance with the jurifprudence 
and legal praétice of Germany was very extenfive ; and by 
availing himfelf of an induftrious refearch into the conftitu- 
tions and determinations preferved in the various archives 
of the country, he was the beft writer on thefe fubje@ts. Of 
his numerous works the principal are as follow, viz. ‘‘ Prac- 
ticarerum criminalium,”’ fol. publithed in 1635, and feveral 
times reprinted and abridged; ‘ Definitiones forenfes, vel 
jurifprndentia forenfis Romano-Saxonica ad conftitutio- 
nes elet oris Augulti,”’ 1638, fol.; A commentary ‘Ad legem 
regiamGermanorum,”’ 16403 “Refponfa juriselectoralia;”’ fol. 
1642; “ Definitionum eéclefiaticarum feu confiltoralium,”’ 
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&e. 1649; “ Decifiones Saxonice,” 3 vols. 1646—52—54 ¢ 
and ‘* Proceffus Juris Saxonice,” fol. 1657. The clofe of 
his life at Leipfic was devoted altogether to the ftudy of the 
fcriptures, which he had read over, as it is faid, 53 times, 
befides commentaries. He died in 1666. Several others of 
the fame family and name diltinguifhed themfelves as 
theologians and philologifts. 

CARR, in Agriculture, is a fort of cart made ufe of in 
fome diltri€ts for conveying light weights. There is an im- 
proved kind of carr, which is much employed in Leicefler- 
fhire, for conveying dung and other fimilar matters upon land 
in an eafy and expeditious manner, as a good hotfe is capa- 
ble of drawing near a ton weight in it. It is conftruéted 
in the following manner. The diameter of the wheels is 
four feet ; the length of the body the fame; the width of 
the body three feet ten inches; the extent of the thafts'ten 
feet. Rails are capable of being occafionally put on for the 
purpofe of carrying turnips, or other roots of a fimilar kind. 
It is made by Mr. Handford, of Hathern ; and colts when 
complete, ‘5/. 15s.6d. and, with an iron axle-tree, 6/. 16s. 6d. 
This fort of carriage was found very ufcful for various pur- 
pofes on Mr. Bakewell’s farm. And the improved Irith Carr 
is another ufeful fort of carriage of this kind, which was 
much reccommended by the fame intelligent farmer. It is 
obferved, in the fecond volume of communications to the 
Board of Agriculture, that “its principal advantages confift 
in the facility with which it is loaded, from its lownefs; and 
where gateways and roads are narrow, much room being 
gained by having the wheels under the body of the cart. 
In fuch fituations, this cart feems well calculated for carrying 
manure, efpecially on meadow or ploughed land; and for 
that purpofe its wheels ought to have a flat bearing, and be 
at leaft fix inches in breadth. Another advantage of this 
carr is, that from its conftru€tion the wheels are neceffarily 
cylindrical, at leaft they are not neceffarily conical ; and the 
facility of draught arifing from this unobferved cir- 
cumitance has probably been imputed to fome other part 
of the conitru€tion, as we find by experiment, that the re- 
fiftance to the cylindrical wheel is not increafed, but dimi- 
nifhed by increafing the breadth, and the flat bearing of its 
rim. The knowledge of this faét is of very great import- 
ance to the farmer, as well as to the waggoner, fince by 
this means, he may be enabled, in almoft all feafons, to drive 
his broad-wheeled carts, &c. on his meadow or plough 
grounds when no narrow wheel can be ufed ; the advantages 
of which are too well known to be here infifted on: but 
when the width of gate-ways, and the breadth of roads, 
will admit of the wheels being placed at the fides of the 
cart, without confining the width ofits body, it will pro- 
bably be more advantageous to have them fideways than 
under the cart.”’ A carr of this nature is reprefented at fig. 
2. Plate 11. of Agriculture. 

Carr, carrum, inthe Middle Age, denoted any fort of 
vehicle, or carriage, either by land or fea. 

Carr, Carrus, a kind of rolling throne, ufed in Triumphs, 
and at the fplendid entries of princes. 

The word is from the ancient Gaulifh, or Celtic, carr; 
mentioned by Cefar, in his Commentaries, under the name 
carrus. Plutarch relates, that Camillus having entered Rome 
in triumph mounted ona carr drawn by four white horfes, 
it was looked on as too haughty an innovation. 

Carr is alfo ufed for a kind of light or open chariot. 
Pontanus obferves, that Erichthonius was the firft that 
harneffed horfes, and joined them ina carror chariot. The 
carr, on medals, drawn cither by horfes, lions, or elephants, 
ufually fignifies, either a triumph, or an apotheofis: fome- 
times a proceffion of the images of the gods, at a folemn 
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fupplication; and fometimes of thofe of fome illuflrious 
families at a funeral.——The carr covered, and drawn by 
mules, only fignifies a confecration, and the honour done any 
one of having his image carried at the games of the circus, 
See CONSECRATION. 

The carr ufed by the ladies was called pilentum, carpentum, 
and baflerna, See Coacu. 

Carr, in Geography, a {mall plantation in the county of 
Lincoln and dittrict of Maine, North America. 

CARRA, a river of the county of Kerry, Ireland, which 
rifes in Magillicuddy’s reeks, W. of the lake of Killarney, 
and after a rocky courfe of a few miles flows into a lake of 
the fame name, from which its waters are emptied into 
the bay of Caftlemain. On, or very near the banks of this 
river was the village of Black/fones, a romantic {pot where 
Sir W, Petty erected iron works, which continued as long as 
the timber on the neighbouring mountains fupplied wood for 
charcoal ; but when this was exhaulted, from neglect of 
copfeing, the works ceafed, andthe village has gone to 
decay. Smith’s Kerry. 

CARRAC, or Carraca, a name given by the Portu- 
guefe to the veflels they fend to Brafiland the Eait Indies ; 
being very large, round built, and fitted for fight as well as 
burden. Their capacity lies in their depth, which is very 
extraordinary. ‘They are narrower above than underneath, 
and have fometimes feven or eight floors; they carry about 
2000 tons, and are capable of lodging 2000 men; but of 
late they are little nfed. Formerly they were alfo in ufe 
among the knights of Rhodes, as well as among the Genoefe, 
and other Italians. ' 

Itis a cuftom among the Portuguefe, when the carracs re- 
turn from India, not to bring any boat or floop for the 
fervice of the fhip, beyond the ifland of St. Helena; at 
which place they fink them on purpofe, in order to take 
from the crew all hopes or poflibility of faving themfelves, © 
in cafe of fhipwreck. 

In the year 1592, a Portuguefe carrack was captured by 
Sir John Barrough whieh is thus defcribed. ‘This car- 
rack was in burthen no lefs than 1600 tons, whereof goo 
were merchandife: fhe carried 32 pieces of brafs ordnance, 
and between fix and feven hundred paflengers: was built 
with decks, feven ftory, one main aflope, three clofe decks, 
one fore-caftle, and a fpare deck, of two floors apiece. 
According to the obfervations of Mr. Robert Adams, an 
excellent geometrician, fhe was in length from the beak- 
head to the ftern 165 feet; in breadth near 47 feet; the 
length of her keel 100 fect: of the main-maft 121 feet ; its 
la at the partners near 11 feet; and her main-yard 100 

ect.” 

CARRACA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, in 
the country of the Bechuni according to Ptolemy ; fuppofed 
to be Caravaggio. 

CARRACCI. See Caracci. 

CARRA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in Syria, 
fituate to the eaft of achain of mountains, on the banks of 
_a {mall river, S. W. of Goaria, and at fome diftance to the 
eaft of Heliopolis. 

CARRAGH Lough, a very pretty lake of the county 
of Mayo, Ireland, 5 miles long and 23 broad, with wooded 
peninfulas and iflands. In the furrounding barony which 
is called from it, and includes the town of Catftlebar, the linen 
manufacture is carried on in a manner fuperior in neatnefs to 
moft parts of the county. 

CARRAGHROE Mountains, mountains in the weftern 
extremity of the county of Tyrone adjoining the county of 
Donnegal, and North of Lough Derg. Beaufort. 

CARRAGO, in Antiquity, a kind of fortification, or de- 
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fence about acamp, compofed of carts, wagyrons, and the 
like vehicles, chained or tallened together; chiefly ufed by 
the barbarous nations, 

CARRA NPAC iA Lagoon in Geography, a large gut 
on the fouth fide of the bay of Honduras, about 70 miles N. 
W. of Cape Gracios a Divs, and nearly as far §. 1. from 
Brewer's Lagoon, 


CARRANZA, Barruotromew, in Bio yraphy, an emi- 


nent catholic prelate, was born in 150) at Miranda in 
Navarre, entered among the Dominicans in Caflile, taughe 
theology with high reputation at Salamanea, and d Aiicutth: 
ed himfelf inthe council of Trent by his zeal in maintain ng 

; 


land by his pupil Philip of Auftria, alterwards king of Spain, 
when he went to marry queen Mary, with a view of fue. 
cefsfully combating proteltanti{m, for which he was vot 
deficient in his ardent efforts. 


the duty of clerical refidence. In 1554 he was taken to Eng 


He was appointed confeflor 
to the queen, and in recompence of his fervices to Philip, was 
promoted by him, in 1557, to the rich archbifhcpricof Toledo, 
He hatl the honour of attending the emperor Charles V. at 
his death, and of c«'miniftering to him the lat facraments. 
However he was foon after fufpected of herefy, and in 1559 
committed to the prifon of the inquifition. Ia his way 
thither he faid to his companions; “I go between my belt 
friend and my worft enemy ; my friend is my innocence ; my 
enemy is my archbifhopric of Toledo.”’? After a confinement 
of 8 years in Spain, he appealed to Rome, and removing 
thither, it was not till after the expiration of 9 years more, 
viz. in 1576, that fentence was pronounced againft him. The 
fentence of this deteftable court was founded on mere fuf- 
picion ; and onthe ground of the ftrong prefumptions that 
were alleged againft him, he was condemned to make a 
folemn abjuration of his fuppofed errors, In confequence of 
this fentence to which he fubmitted with refignation, he 
retired to the convent of Minerva, which belonged to his 
order. Here he foon after died in his 72d year, protefting 
his innocence as toany mental offence refpeGting the faith, 
but at the fame time acknowledging the juttice of the pro- 
ceedings againft him. Such was his reputation for fanétity, 
and fo imprefled were the minds of the people with refpeé& 
to his innocence, that on the day of his funeral, the fhops 
were fhut ; and his remains were venerated like that ofa faint. 
Gregory XIII. placed on his tomb an epitaph, which did 
jultice to his memory, and which reprefents him as illu(trious 
both for his learning and his morals, modeft in profperity and 
patient in adverfity. His principal works are ’? Summa 
Conciliorum,” 1681, 4to ; a Colleétion of Councils held un- 
der the popes from St. Peter to Julius I1].:a Latin treatife 
“On Refidence,” 1547 ; and a “ Spanith Catechifm,” which 
was put into the prohibited index by the inquifition. Gen. 
Dict. Nouv. Dit. Hitt. 

CARRAPATEIRA, in Geography, a town of Portugal, 
in the province of Algarve; 10 miles N. of Sagres. 

CARRARA, a town of Italy, in the principality of 
Mafla; 3 miles N. of Maffa, celebrated for its marble. 

Carrara marble, among our Artificers, the name of a 
{pecies of white marble, which is called marmor LUNENSE, 
and /iguffrium by the ancients: it is diftinguifhed from the 
Parian, now called the ftatuary marble, by being harder and 
lefs bright. 

CARRAT, Carat, or Caract. See Caracrt. 

CARRE’, Louts, an eminent mathematician, was born 
in 1663 in the province of Brie in France. His father in- 
tended him for the church, and he was engaged for three 
years in the ftudy of theology ; but refufing to take orders, 
his means of fubfiitence at Paris were difcontinued ; and in 
this diftreffed Stuation he found an afylum under the pa- 
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tronage of Father Mallebranche, who employed him as an 
amanuenfis. Here he acquired the mathematics and the molt 
fublime metaphyfics. Having continued feven years in this 
excellent fchool, he undertook to teach the mathematics and 
philofophy, and fucceeded to fuch a degree as to attach a 
great number of fcholars, many of whom were females; of 
whofe underftandings in general, he formed a higher opinion 
than he did of thofe of men. In this fituation his time was 
fo much employed, that he had not leifure to purfue thofe re- 
fearches in the fublime geometry to which his tafte inclined 
him. However, in 1647, he was admitted as an eleve into 
the Academy of Sciences by the -favour of M. Varignon; 
and in 1700 he publifhed the firft entire work which had ap- 
peared on the integral calculus, under the title of “ A Me- 
thod of méafuring furfaces and folids, and finding their 
centres of gravitation, percuffion, and ofcillation.”” This 
work was afterwards correéted and improved in a fecond 
edition. Under the patronage of Varignon, Carré foon be- 
came affociate, and afterwards penfioner: and he was thus 
enabled to devote his whole time to ftudy. As he occupied 
the office of mechanic, he directed his p: mcipal views to that 
fubject, and contrived every thing that relates to mufic, the 
theory of founds, the defcription of different inftruments, 
&c. But his labours were interrupted by iil health, and at 
length he clofed his life with fortitude and calmnefs on the 
11th of April, 1711, in the 48th year of his age. Many 
of his mathematical and philofophical treatifes were left to 
the Royal Academy, and remain unpublifhed. His memoirs 
in the volumes of the Academy are the following: viz. 
“The ReGification of Curve Lines by Tanugents,” 1701 ; 
« Solution of a Problem propofed to Geometricians,. &c.” 
17013; * Refle€tions on the Table of Equations,” 1701; 
“On the Caufe of the Refraétion of Light,” 1702 ; “ Why 
the Tides are always augmenting from Breft to St. Malo, 
and diminifhing along the Coaits of Normandy,” 1702 ; 
«“ The Number and the Names of Mufical Initruments,”’ 
1702; * Onthe ReGtification, &c. of the Cauftics by Re- 
fleGtion,”? 1703 ; ** Method for the Re&tification of Curves,”? 
1704; ‘ Obfervations on the Production of Sound,” 1704; 
** On a Curve formed from a Circle,”’ 1705 ; ‘* On the Re- 
fraGtion of Mufket-balls in Water, and on the Refiftance of 
that Fluid,” 1705; ** Experiments on Capillary Tubes,” 
1705; ‘* On the Proportion of Pipes to have a determined 
Quantity of Water,” 1705; ‘ Onthe Laws of Motion,” 
1706; * On the Properties of Pendulums, with fome new 
Properties of the Parabola,”” 1707 ; ‘* On the Proportion 
of Cylinders, that their Sounds may form the Mufical 
Chords,” 1709; ** On the Elafticity of the Air,” 1710; 
*© On Catoptrics,”? 1710; ‘* On the Monochord,” &c. &c. 
Eloge par Fontenelle, 1711. Rozier’s Index. 

Carré, Henry, a painter of reputation, was born, as 
Weyerman and Defcamps fay, at Amfterdam, in 1656, 
but according to Houbraken in 1658, and became a dif- 
' ciple, firft of Jurian Jacobsz of Hamburgh, and afterwards 
of Jacques Jordaens. As ftate painter at the court of Frize- 
land, he adorned the palace with feveral fine paintings, par- 
ticularly landfcapes, in which he introduced huntings of the 
wild boar and of other animals, in all which fubjeéts his manner 
refembled that of Sayders. However, he fpent the greateft 
part of his life at Amfterdam and the Hague, where his 
works were in high efteem. His ufual fubjeéts were land- 
{capes, with peafants attending flocks of fheep, or herds of 
cattle; huntings ; and fometimes converfations. His ftyle 
was pleafing, and his manner of colouring good ; his figures 
were well deiigned, and touched with f{pirit; though many 
of his pi€tures fhew too great a degree of darknefs, He 
died in 1725, 
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Carré, Micuaen, the younger brother of the former, 
was born at Amfterdam in 1666, and having commenced the 
ftudy of his art under his brother, accomplifhed himfelf in 
his profeffion as the difciple of Nicholas Berchem ; he after- 
wards preferred the ityle of Vander Leew to that of Ber- 
chem. He refided feveral years in London, without obtain- 
ing much employment or reputation. After his return to 
his native city, he was invited to the Pruffian court and li- 
berally recompenfed for his works as an artift- His tafte led 
him to embellifh grand faloons, halls, and large apartments 5 
and in works of this kind he was fond of introducing fub- 
jeéts that excited terror; fuch as ftorms with lightning, 
the deftruétion of caftles and towers, and the tearing up of 
trees by the roots. In his eafel piftures he had a ready 
hand, and a neat manner of pencilling. Pilkington. 

CARREA Polentia, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Italy, in Liguria, N. of Augufla Vagiennorum, celebrated for 
its black wool. 

CARREI, a people who, according to Pliny, inhabited 
the interior of Arabia Felix, and to whom he affigns the 
town of Carriatha, called by Ptolemy Chariatha. 

CARREL, in Antiquity, a clof:t or apartment for privacy 
and retirement. This term, which has been long difufed, 
was principally applied during what are called the middle 
ages to the clofets for fludy which were ufually given to 
each monk in the cloifter of his monaftery. In the vifita- 
tions of the old religious houfes the prior or fuperior is fre- 
quently enjoined to vifit thefe Carale, or cells, once or twice 
a year. (See Cowel’s Law Interpreter, v. Canora.) 

CARRHA, in Ancient Geography, a very ancient city of 
Afia in Mefopotamia, near the Euphrates, at the diftance of 
eighty miles from Hierapolis. It was famous for the de- 
feat of the Romans by the Parthians, and the death of 
Craffus, the Roman general, and alfo for a temple of the 
moon. M. D’Anville places it to the weft of a {mall chain 
of mountains, which feparated it from Chaboras. See 
Haran. 

CARRI, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the province 
of Piedmont ; eight miles N.N.W. of Ceva. 

CARRIAGE, a vehicle for the conveyance of perfons, 
goods, &c. from place to place. 

Carriace Artillery, in French affuts des canons, are 
wooden frames or machines, on which cannons are mounted 
aod tranfported from one place toanother. ‘They are of va- 
rious kinds. : 

Garrifon-gun-carriages are thofe, on which garrifon-guns 
are commonly mounted. Such a carriage with its gun on it 
moves on four cait-iron trucks or {mall low wheels feldom 
exceeding twenty-four inches in diameter. 

A Ship-gun-carriage differs from a garrifon-gun-carriage 
only in having its trucks of wood, and breach-rings, which 
the other has not. 

There are copper clouts underneath the axle-trees of gar- 
rifon-carriages to diminifh the fmétion of the iron on the 
wood. 

Travelling-carriages and field carriages are fuch as guns 
are mounted and tranfported on when employed at fieges or 
on fegvice in the field. They are much longer than garrifon 
or fhip gun-carriages and are differently conftruéted. Every 
fuch carriage has two wheels and a long trail. And the 
limber for moving it with by means of the pintle-pin or iron 
bolt has two wheels alfo. 

Limbers, are two-wheel-carriages, made commonly each 
with two fhafts, but fometimes with a beam or pole, for draw- 
ing double with. They fupport the trails of travelling or 
field carriages, by means of the pintle-pins or iron bolts, 
when the guns are to be tranfported, or removed from ee 

place 
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place to another, The pire ave generally fired with the 
trails of their carriages taken off from the limbers—but they 
may be fired with them on the fame, and fometimes are 
on a march when attacked, or prefled on by an enemy. 

Galloper-carriages, are for one and a half pounders. — Sueh 
a carriage has fhafts to be drawn without a limber, and is re- 
garded by many artillerilts, as move convenient than other 
field-carriages, and preferable to them. It is a carriage, 
that anfwers very well alfo for a light three, or fix pounder, 

Howitzer-carriages, are for {upporting, and tranf{porting 
howitzers. ‘Thofe for the 6 and 4 inch howitzers are made 
with {crews, for elevating them in the fame manner as the 
light tix-pounder-carriages are. ‘They are therefore made 
without a bed, and the centre-tranfom is nine inches broad 
for fixing the elevating {crew in, intkead of four, as in thofe 
that are made without fuch a ferew. Inthe centre, between 
the trail and centre-tranfom, there is a tranfom-bolt, which 
is not in others, becaufe the centre-tranfom mult be made 
to be taken out; and when it is, the howitzer may be 
elevated to any degree under ninety. 

Tumbrel, or Tumbrel-carriages, ave carriages with two 
wheels, commonly made ufe of for carrying the pioneers’, 
miners’, and artificers’ tools. They are alfo fometimes em- 
ployed for carrying the money of the army. 

Block-carriage, is one that is made out of a folid block, 
or piece of timber, fo hollowed or cut into, as to receive the 
gun or howitzer into the cap-fquares : the flat, or lower part 
of the cap-{quare is let into the folid wood, and the gun or 
howitzer is elevated or deprefled by means of a {crew, as on 
another carriage. The limber of this carriage carries two 
large chefts for ammunition, and takes four men. ‘The 
pintle-pin, or iron bolt of the limber, is fo conftruéted as to 
take the gudgeon of the carriage, by which means a greater 
relief is obtained when the carriage paffes over rough or un- 
even ground, Block-carriages are chiefly made for the pur- 
pofe of conveying mortars and their beds from one place to 
another. 

Block-carriages are alfo ufed by the horfe-artillery, as 
curricles. ‘They are very ufeful on fervice. ‘The original 
inventor of thefe is the ingenious General Congreve, to 
whom the Board of Ordnance 1s indebted for many improve- 
ments, and the nation for important fervices; which merit 
attention and recompence. : 

Truck-carriages, are for carrying timber and other heavy 
articles from one place to another, at no great diftance from 
it. They are alfo employed for moving guns and mortars, 
where their own carriages cannot go, and are drawn by men 
as well as horfes and other beatts of burthen. 

A Ponton-carriage is folely for tranfporting the pontons, 
Formerly it had only two wheels, but now it has generally 
four. 

Befides thefe, there are other artillery carriages, as land 
and fea mortar-beds, which have no wheels, as mortars are 
not tranfported on their carriages ; powder carts; ammuni- 
tion waggons ; fling waggons; travelling forges; and pon- 
tons. 

Figure 1. (See Ariillery-carriages in the plates) is the 
outfide elevation or profile of a garrifon or fhip carriage ; 
and fig. 2. is the infide elevation of one of the cheeks or fide 
pieces, fhewing fome of the irons in it, that would not other- 
wife be feen; the manner in which thefe pieces fhould be 
let into the axletrees, and the pofition of the tranfom. 

The height of each fide-piece before, is equal to 43 dia- 
meters of the fhot, and its height behind is only half as 
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much. ‘I'he length of the fide-piece is fuppofed to be 
bifeéted or divided into two equal parts, and of thefe two, 
the hind part is fuppofed to be divided into four equal parts, 
as a fcale for making the fteps by. Each of thefe fide- 
pieces is hollowed or cut out beneath, iv the form of a cir- 
cular arc, of which the radius is about half the length of the 
This makes it fomewhat lighter without diminifhing 
Both the axletrees are funk into the fide pied 6 
The tranfom is plac d 


piece, 
its (krenyth, 
in the manner reprefented in fig, 2. 
direétly over the fore-axletrees, in the middle of the height 
of the fide-pieces, and is one diameter of the thot broad, 
and two deep. 

The following are the names of the different pieces of 
iron-work in a fhip and garrilon-carriage, with the number 
ofeach. See Artillery-carriages, fig. 1. and 

a. ‘lhe curved parts of the cap-fquares, + ° 2 
. Eye-bolis, as = e ‘ “ 2 
« Joimt-boles, - - - - - 
. Tranfom bolts, ° - . 

Bed-bolt, - - - - = 

Bracket-bolts, 
. Hind axletree-bolts, - ‘e . 
. Breeching-bolts with rings, - - i 
. Burs, - - - - 

Loops, = « ~ = 
m. Dowel-pins, - - - - ~ 
n. Square rivetting plates, - - - 
p. Rings with keys, - 
q 
r 
s 
t 


- - - 


. Traverfing plates, - - - 
*, Linch-pins, 
. Axletree-hoops,, - - - 

Axletree-ftays, - - - - ° 
. Keys, chains, and ftaples, ~ = 

x. Stoolbed-bolts, with rivetting plates, = = 
N. B. The garrifon-carriage has all thefe irons as well as the 

fhip-carriage, except the two breeching-bolts with rings. 

The conftruétion of thefe carriages is as follows. See 
Jig: 3. Let A B be any indefinite right line. In it take an 
two points, C, D, fo that the diftance between them fhall be 
equal to three feventh parts of the gun’s length, or to the 
diltance from the centre of the trunnions to the extremity of 
the breech. Through thefe points draw two right lines at 
right angles to AB. On the firit of thefe, take C E,C F, 
in oppofite dire&tions and each of them equal to half the 
diameter of the fecond reinforce-ring of the gun. On the 
fecond take alfo D G, D H, in oppofite direétions, and each 
of them equal to half the diameter of the bafe-ring. Then 
right lines drawn through the points E, G, and F, H, will 
determine the infide width of the carriage. 

If parallel to thefe two laft mentioned right lines, there 
be drawn two others at the diltance of one caliber of the 
gun from them refpeétively, thefe again will determine the 
breadth of each of the fide-pieces and the outfide width of 
the carriage. And if, from D towards B, there be fet off 
D I, equal to the length of the cafcables, and from C to- 
wards A, there be fet off C K, equal to half the diameter of 
one of the trunnions, with half the diameter of one of the 
fore-trucks, I K will be the length of the carriage. 

The right line E F, pafles through the centre of the 
trunnion-holes, the diameter of each of which is equal to a 
caliber of the gun. The centre of each of thefe holes is 
about a quarter of an inch below the upper furface of the 
fide-piece. Six inches are fet on each fide of G H, for the 
axletree, which is always twelve inches broad. 4 

The 
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The dimenfions of fuch a carriage 


are {pecified in the following Table. 


dod ic cea ye a i 
Natures of the guns. Bae =e =r san | 4 eae eres © bs 

Qa a a a. ion a. ios) a. 

5 S g 5 % “ = 5 
Tacks Inches Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches 

ind deci-jand deci-jand deci-|and deci-|and deci | ind deci- ind deci |und deci- 

mals. mals mals, mils. | mals. mals. mals. mals. 
Width enclofed before : - | 18.0 | 18.0 | 16.5 | 15.5 | 14.0 | 13.0. ] Ing 9.0 
Width enclofed behind - - | 23.5.) 23-9 | 22.5 | 27.5 | 10.5 1 10.0 ee ee 
Fore axle-tree length - - | §7.0 | 57:0 | 54.5 | 51.5 4 45-5 PACS pee eee 
Length - | 35.4 | 36.6 | 34.9, | 33-1 | 20.5 | 27.5 | 240: | oem 
Body - - Height - | 10.8 | 10.8 | 10.0 | 10,0 | 10.0 95 g.0 | 8.5 
Breadth - 6.8 6.8 | 6.8 6.0 oo 5-2 50 4.0 
Length = - 10.8 | 10.2 9.8 9.2 8.0 7-5 7.0 6.5 
Arms z ‘. Drameter - 6.2 6.2 6.2 5.8 5.2 5.0. | 4.8 3.5 
Hind axle-tree length - - | 57:0. | 57.0 |*§4.0° | 51.5 | age laze aoe eee 
Length - | 35.4 | 36.6 | 34.9 | 33-1 | 29.5 | 27.5 | 24.8 | 19.5 
Body - - Height = =- 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.0 ye 52 5:0 4-0 
Breadth - | 12.0 | 12:0 | 12.0 | 12.0 | 12.0 |.12.0 | Tag jeaaee 
ee . . Length = | £0.8 | 10.2 9.8 9.2 8.0 re 7-0 6.5 
Diameter - 6.2 6.2 6.2 5.8 5.2 5.0 4-5 1 “355 
- J Diameter - | 19.0 | 19.0 | 18.0 | 18.0 | 16.0 | 16.0 | 14.0 | 14.0 
ees Breadth - 6.5 6.0 CB 5.0 4.5 4.0 3-5 3-0 
. Diameter - | 16.0 | 16.0 | 16.0 | 15.0 | 14.0 | 14.0 | 12.0 | I0.0 
Hitnd-tracks ‘ Breadth = - 6.5 6.0 VRE oT 8.604) AO | 3.5 9) 20 
Height before} 26.8 | 26.2. | 26.0 | 23.6 | 20.0 | 18.8 | 16.0 } 13.6 
Side-pieces - Length - | 78.0 | 78.0 | 72.0 | 69.0 | 66.0 | 63.0 | 60.0 | 37.5 
Breadth - 6.5 6.0 5-5 5:0. facs 4.0 "| —3.5" | - aig 
Diftance of trunnions from the head 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 6.8 6.6 6.6 6.0 


Mr. Muller, in his “ Treatife on Artillery,’ gives another 
conitru@tion for gun-carriages to fuit his conftruGtion of 
guns. In conftruéting both he fuppofed the diameter of 
the fhot to be divided into 24 equal parts ; and on this fup- 
pofition, in conftruéting the gun-carriage, he takes CD, 
(fee fig. 3.) equal to fix diameters of the fhot, and ten parts; 
CE, CF, each equal to 34 parts; DG, DH, each equal 
to 39.5 parts; the breadth of each of the fide-pieces equal 
to one diameter, or 24 parts; DI equal to one diameter 
and 12 parts; and CK equal to two diameters and a half. 
He makes the breadth of the fore axle-tree equal to 30 fuch 
parts; its length equal to fix diameters and a third; the 
length of each of the arms equal to 44 fuch parts, and the 
diameter of each of them equal to 24 fuch parts. In the 
elevation he makes the height of each of the fide-picces be- 
fore, equal to four diameters and three quarters, and equal 
to half that height behind. The height or depth of the 
fore axle-tree he makes equal to 42 fuch parts; and that of 


the hind axle-tree equal to 30 fuch parts. The bed-bolt 
paffes under the middle of the fourth ftep and is even with 
the laft, or hind ftep. 

He makes the breadth, or thicknefs of each of the wooden 
trucks equal to that of each of the fide-pieces, which by 
his conftruétion is equal to one diameter of the fhot, or to 
24 {uch parts ; the diameter of each of the fore-trucks equal 
to four diameters of the fhot, and that of each of the hind- 
trucks equal to three diameters and a half. Thefe diame- 
ters, however, muft of courfe be increafed or diminifhed to 
fuit the height of the port-holes in fhips. 

Of travelling, or field carriages. The long fide-pieces, 
PQ,RS, (fee fig. 12.) are called the cheeks; the fore part, 
QR, of the carriage, is called the breaft, and the hind part, 
PS, the trail. T denotes the trail-tranfum; X the bed- 
tranfom; V the centre-tranfom ; and Y the breaft tranfom ; 
GH the body of the axle-tree; W the pintle-hole ; and 
m,n denote the trunnion-holes. 
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The following are the dimenfions of the cheeks. 


ae) ~~ ru rd a”) 
2 = g £ 2 
Ww ~ Le] - = 
ature 8. 5. : = a Be 
Natures of the gun ak | Ba@| 31 5 a 
* a a a aa % 
a a a 4 4 
7 Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches 
ind deci«land deci-fand deci-jand deci jand deet- 
mals, mals, mals mals. mals. 
Lengths of the cheeks - - {156.0 |15§0.0 |144.0 |132.0 |120.0 
rm s ’ 
Ihicknefs of ditto = - - 5:8 5.2 4.6 | 3.6 3.0 
Height of the plank - - « 220 }.21.6 | 19.0 | 16.0 | 13.0 
Before mw) 2050" | 19.0 | 37.0. li gae f 14.8 
Height of the cheek 4 Centre = 1 27,0 | 16.6 | 15.0 | 12:0 9-5 
Dra sys aoe} Tew. | 21.0 | 10.0 7°65 
Head from the centre - - | 74.0 | 72:0 | 69.0 | 60.0 | 51.5 
Length of the trail - - Sap tO) $0.6' | 16.0 | 22.0. | 1050 


Lae] rd rg ©} vu 
Se | & I 2 | 
Natures of the guns. = ee eee ee. dt Oye k Sis 
§ oF SB Ae ae a. 
oO om oO om oO 
Ler } Le | Lae | Ls | or | 


Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches 
and deci-|and deci-|and deci. |and deci-|and deci- 


mals. mals. mals. mals, mals. 

; fLength - | 38.5 | 38.8 | 39.0 | 40.0 | 40.5 
Body - - ¢Breadth - 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.0 igok 
(Height - 90 7} 8.8 1 B85 | “SorP 7.5 
(Length - | 21.0 | 20.8 | 20.5 | 19.0 | 17.5 

Arms - - Body diameter| 7.0 | 6.8 | 6.5 6.0 | 5.5 
Linch diameter} 5.0 4.8 4.5 4.0 Be 

Total length 2.0 : Boy 


ry a) as) rg kg 

N f h BS his = 2 2 
atures of the guns. 5 Sol! 3s 5 AO] SUX 
§ Qa Qn a.” a. [ou 

oO oa oO o i) 

“ss 7) Ps vs | 


Inches | Inches } Inches | Inches | Inches 
and decie|and deci- and deci-|and deci-|and deci- 


i. ; mals. mals. mals. mals. | mals. 
¢ The diameter of each of the wheels - | 58.0 | 58.0 | 58.0 | 58.0 | 58.0 
j The length of the nave - SS if: 5 Ge EOL kc | 12.5 
{ Body = |. Pq-OM tao Ps.0° | 13-0 } 12.5 
Diameter of ditto < Middle - | 16.0 | 16.0-]16.0 | 14.0 | 13.0 
, { Linch = IMg=h) ay aoe I To.0 | Te:o | 
- Thicknefs - .0 Re) : .O Re) 
Felloes, or fellies Breadth - oe a ae Ne ze 
Spok Thicknefs - 2.3 23 2.2 2.1 2.0 
eee iis ~ “Y Breadth - 4a5) | 4.8 AsO sh BLE LY Be 
The following are the names and numbers of the different ( Breaft 
irons, or pieces of iron-work in a travelling carriage. Tranfom-bolts with hooks ~- - < Centre 
Breait - She {| Trail 
Tranfom bolts with burs - Centre - + 2  Trunnion-plates - = * 
Trail —- - 2 Cap-fquares with joint-bolts - 
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Spring keys with chains and ftaples - i ao (& 
E ye-bolts - : Fore 7 titled 
hi Hind ty eee 
Single fore-lock keys ewe » Sa 
Breai{t-plates - - - = a, Pane, 
Bed piece chain and ftaple - 2 2 I 
Plates with rofes - ~ ; cane wie (Se 
rail 3 a 

. Bolts = we 2 
Garnifh - - S Nails : ee 
Axile-tree bands = s S a 
Side-{traps a - 2 - 4 
Locker = . Hinges 3 be tics 
= Hafp with ftaple I 
Draught-rings with bolts and burs - =~ 2 
Locking plates - F 7 a 
Lafhing-rings with loops - - as 
Rofe-buds - 4 

aoe Diamond -headed 8 
Nails , 4 + Counter-funk ° 
Trail = +36 

Pintle-plates ol S Fi : Pches 


The names and numbers of the parts and irons of a tra- 
velling carriage-wheel are the following. 
Nave - - - - 


ae 
Spokes = z : u ens: 
Felloes, or fellies “i - = aie 1G 
Dowel-pins - - ° < 6. 
Streaks - - - ' AON 
Streak-nails - - - ~<, 48 
Nave-boxes - af = “ae. 
Nave-hoops - - = a e238 
Dowledges “3 ee = a 1% 
Rivets for ditto - = = encom 
Nave hoop-{ftubs - - - - 9 
Box-pins - - = a>.6 


The dowel-pins are wooden pegs about three inches long 
each, and three quarters of aninchin diameter. ‘They ferve 
for joining or faftening the felloes together. 

The dowledges are iron plates, which are funk into the 
felloes on the outfide, and are each of them faftened to the 
fame with four pins, or rivets. They ferve to faften the fel- 
loes ftrongly together, and to ftrengthen the joints. 

The nave is almoft always made of elm, cut fix months 
before it is ufed, and left all that time in the bark. Larch, 
however, would probably be found on trial to anfwer full 
as well, if not much better. The {pokes are made of elm, 
or young oak, as dry and well feafoned as poffible. The 
felloes are for the moft part alfo of elm, but are fometimes 

‘made of fplit beech, which makes to the full as good, if not 

better ones. And the axle-treeis generally made out of dry 
elm, young oak, or young beech. Swamp-maple is, how- 
ever, much preferable for this purpofe to either elm or 
beech. 

The cheeks and tranfoms are always made of dry elm. 
But either young oak, or fwamp-maple, are preferable to it 
for both. 

The names and the numbers of irons, or pieces of iron- 
work in the axle-tree of a travelling-carriage, are the fol- 
lowing. 


Axle-tree bar - E = r a 
Body - ile 

Clouts ° - Linch pias. ak 
{Linch - as 9, 

Ajxle-tree hoops - - Arms es a 
L Body = = pi 


Hurlers with flraps - ‘ 
Wathers - : - 

Linch- pins - . - 
Axle-tree bolt - - 

Single fore-locks - . 
Clout-nails : - 
Dog-nails - = 
Axle-tree hoops - - 

The ufual conftru€tion of travelling-carriages is the fol- 
lowing. See fig. 11. 

Let Abcd be the plank, out of which one of the cheeks 
is to be made, and let A B be the height of the faid cheek 
before. Set off from B to C the fum of the faid height, or 
of the head, A B, and the diftance from the hind part of 
the trunnions to the extremity of the cafcable. Then, from 
the point, A, as a centre with the radius, AC, defcribe an 
arc, in which, as a chord, apply a right line, CD, equal 
to the height of the check at the centre, and draw the right 
lines, AD, BC. On BC, take BE, equal to the head, 
AB, or height of the cheek before, and fromthe point, E, 
fet off towards B the right lines, Er, rS, equal each to half 
the diameter of one of the trunnions. Then, E S being 
equal to the diameter of the trunnion, cut the trunnion-hole 
out of the cheek, fo that its centre may be about a quarter 
of an inch below the line, BC, or ES. From the point, r, 
draw the right line, r F, perpendicular to A D, or parallel 
to AB, and in AD, take FH, equal to the breadth of 
the axle-tree, which is funk or let in about an inch into 
the cheeks. On the right line, FH, conftitute a fquare, 
and from I, the point of interfeGtion of its diagonals, asa 
centre with a radius of 29 inches, which is equal to the ra- 
dius of the wheel, defcribe an are. This are will reprefent 
a part of the wheel; and if a ruler touching the faid are be 
fo laid acrofs the plank, that the diftance, M L, between the 
points, M, L, where their edges mect, be equal to the length 
of the trail, and from the points, M,L, perpendiculars, 
MN, LO, toML, be alfo ereéted, equal each to the 
height of the trail, the right lines, CN, NO, and DM, 
being drawn, will, with the right lines, A B, BC, and A D, 
give the figure, A BC NOPMD A, of the cheek required. 

The lower part, M P, of the trail is rounded in order that 
the carriage may flide with more eafe on the ground, or ona 
platform, which rounding is formed by firft dividing L O into 
four equal parts, and taking L P equal to one of them; fe- 
condly, by ereéting right lines at the points, M, P, perpen- 
dicular refpeétively to D M, MP, and meeting in the point 
Q; and laftly, by bifecting M Q in the point, R, and from 
a Ef a centre with the radius, RM, defcribing the arc, 
The mortife, V, of the centre-tranfom is afcertained or 
determined by drawing a right line through the point, C, 
perpendicular to the horizon, K M, in which C p is taken 
equal to a fourth part of the fhot’s diameter, and p @ equa 
to twice that diameter for its height. Its breadth, px, 
taken in a right line, pz, parallel to K M, is equal to one 
diameter of the fhot. The diftance between the centre- 
tranfom, V, and the bed-tranfom, X, is equal to two dia- 
meters of the fhot; and the height and breadth of this laft 
are each equal to one diameter. The breaft-tranfom, Y, 
is one diameter of the fhot broad and two high. The fides 
of it are parallel to the head, A B, and terminate above, or 
at top in a right line parallel to BE, and equally diftant 
from it with the bottom of the trunnion-hole. And the in- 
fide one of them, if produced, would pafs through the point 
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-at the fide of the faid-hole, that is next to the head, A B. 


The mortife of the trail-tranfom is equal in length to the 
trail itfelf ; its height is equal to one diameter of the fhot, 
2 


and 
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and it is parallel to the a fide, N O, of the trail. Its 
lower fide, if produced, would pals through the point, P. 

All thefe mortifes, vz. of the brealt-tranfom, the bed- 
tranfom, the centre-tranfom, and the trail-tranfom, are di- 
vided by horizontal right lines into four equal parts, the 
syed one of which is funk or let in half an inch into each 
of the cheeks, the two middle ones to the depth of two- 
thirds of the thicknefs of one of the cheeks, and the lower 
one not at all. 

And the following is the conflrufion of the plan of a 
travelling gun-carriage. See fig. 12. 

Draw any indefinite right line, AB. In it take the 
right line, Cp, equal to the diftance from the centre of 
the trunnions to the extremity of the bafe-ring of the gun. 
Through the points C,D, draw right lines perpendicular 
to AB, and let them be produced indefinitely. On that 
drawn through the point C, take CE, CF, contrary ways 
and equal each to the radius of the fecond reinforce-ring. 
And on that drawn through the point D, take DK, DL, 
alfo contrary ways, and equal each to the radius of the bafe- 
ring. Then right lines drawn through the points F, L, 
and E, K, will determine or afcertain the width of the car- 
riage within ; and if two right lines be drawn parallel to 
thefe, and at a diftance from them refpetively equal to the 
length of either of the trunnions they will give the equal 
thickneffes of the cheeks Q P, RS. 

The pofitions of the trunnion-holes m, n, are afcertained 
by fetting off a diftance both from the point E, and the 
* point F, equal to half the diameter of either of the trun- 
nions. The breaft-tranfom, Y, muft be drawn with a 
breadth equal to one diameter of the fhot, and with its in- 
fide in a line with the fore parts of the trunnion-holes. 
Take CA equal to r B in the laft figure. Then a right 
line, RAQ, perpendicular to AB, will determine the 
breaft of the carriage ; and its total length is afcertained by 
the immediately preceding figure. 

If two diameters be fet off from the right line K L, we 
fhall get the hind part of the centre-tranfom, V, the width 
or breadth of which as well as that of the bed-tranfom is 
equal to one diameter of the fhot. The diftance between 
thefe is equal to two diameters, and the polition and 
breadth of the trail-tranfom are determined as in the imme- 
diately preceding figure. In the middle of this tranfom is 
the pintle-hole, of an oval form, wider above than below, in 
order that the pintle may have room to play in it when the 
carriage is moving on or going over uneven ground. The bed, 
w, is a piece of an inch and half-board one foot broad and 
is funk or let down into the bed and centre-tranfoms. The 

lane of the fore-part of the axle-tree would, if produced, 
pafs through the centres of the trunnion-holes. There is a 
board fixed with one end on the axle-tree and the other on 
the bed-tranfom, for laying hay, ftraw, &c. upon for 
wadding. From about one diameter and a half from the 
centre-tranfom, to about a diameter from the trail, the 
breadth or thicknefs of each of the cheeks is diminifhed by 
a fixth part of the fame. 

This is the conftruGion that has been commonly obferved 
and made ufe of for travelling carriages. But Mr. Muller 
has given a general conftru€tion for them to fuit his con- 
ftruétion of guns, the lengths of which he fuppofes to be 
refpectively equal to 20 or 21 diameters of their fhot. 

The general dimenfions of travelling gun carriages, ac- 
_ cording to this conftruiion, are the following. Sce fig. 11. 

The length, Ad, of the plank is equal to feven feet and 
a half together with twelve diameters of the gun’s fhot. 
The height, AB, of each of the cheeks is equal to three 
diameters and a quarter. Bb is equal to half a diameter, 

Vor. VI, ; 
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and the height, DC, at the centre in equal to yo fuch equal 
varts as thofe, of which the (aid diameter contams 24. 
he length of the trail is equal to three diameters, and ite 
height, MN, totwo. ‘The breadth, F H, of the anle-tree 
is equal to two diameters, and the reft of the dimenfions are 
regulated by the fize of the gun. 

The following is his conflruétion of travelling carmages 
for fuch guns. See fig. 11. 

Make the length, Ad, of the plank for either check of 
the carriage equal to feven feet and a half together with 
10 diameters of the fhot of the gun; its height, Ab, equal 
to three diameters and three quarters of a diameter; and 
the height, A B, of the check itfelf equal to three diameters 
and a quarter. Take BC equal to eight diameters, together 
with 20 fuch parts as thofe, of which one diameter of the 
thot contains 24; from the point, A, as centre with the 
radius, AC, defcribe an arc, in which apply as a chord 
CD, equal to 7o fuch parts, and draw the nght lines AD, 
BC. On BC fet off BE equai to the head AB, or the 
height of the cheek, and from the point, E, fet off towards 
the point, B, the right lines, Er, rS, equal each to nine 
fuch parts, making ES equal to 18 fuch parts or the width 
of the trunnion-hole, of which the centre is about a quarter 
of an inch below BC or the upper furface of the cheek. 
From the point r, draw the right line r¥, perpendicular to 
AD, and on A.D take F H equal to 30 fuch parts for the 
breadth of the axle-tree, which is let in or funk into the 
cheek about an inch. On FH conftitute a fquare, and 
from the interfection, I, of its diagonals as centre with a 
radius of 29 inches defcribe an arc, which will reprefent 
a part of one of the wheels. Apply a ftraight ruler 
touching this arc fo to the faid plank that the diftance 
ML, between the points, M, L, where its edge coincides 
with the edges of the plank, may be equal to three diame- 
ters, and from thefe pointe draw MN, L O, perpendicular 
to K M, and equal each of them to two diameters. Then 
if the right lines CN, NO, and DM, ke drawn and the 
under part of the trail be defcribed as above pointed out 
from R, the bifeGting point of the right line, MQ, asa 
centre, we fhall have A BC NO PMD A for the outline of 
the cheek. 

And the confruction of the plan of fuch a carriage is as 
follows. See fg. 12. 

Draw any indefinite right line, AB, In it take CD 
equal to feven diameters and 17 fuch parts. Through the 
points, C, D, draw right lines, EF, KL, at right angles 
to A B, making C E, C F, equal each of them to 27.5 fuch 
parts, and DK, DL, equal eech of them to 32.5 fuch 
parts. Then right lines drawn through the points F, L, 
and E, K, will determine or afcertain the width of the ear- 
riage on the infide. And if parallel to thefe lines two other 
right lines be drawn at the diilauce from them refpedctively 
of 18 fuch parts, we fhall have the thickneffes of the cheeks 
and the outfide width of the carriage. 

The pofitions, m,n, of the trunnion-holes are determined 
by fetting off on both fides of the points, E, F, me fuch 
parts for the radius of each of the trunnions. And if Ca 
be taken equal to + Bin the laf jig. or fig. 11. the line, 
RQ, drawn at right angles to AB, will determine the 
breait of the carriage ; and its total length, a I, is aicertain- 
ed from the faid figure. The other parts of the conftraction 
are the fame as thofe above. 

figure 13. is the elevation of a fix-pourder travelling 
carriage with the irons marked on it, and jigure 14. is the 
plan of the fame. 

Field-carriages are fhorter and much lighter than thofe 
above mentioned, and defcribed, being in thefe refpects pro- 
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portioned to the weights and lengths of the pieces mounted 
on them. They are nearly in the fame form, however, but 
have their wheels eight inches lower, which reduétion 
of height makes them perhaps lower than they ought te be. 


Their dimenfions are the following : 


——$—$_—_—. 


Es 
Calibers or natures of the guns St eee 
a° | 6 
Inches | Inches 
- | and De- | and De- 
cimals. | cimal. | cimals. 
Length - - = {108.0 |106.0 | 94.0 
{Plank Height 2 > Be 15.6'} 14.0 | rai 
| Thicknefs. - ath: 14.5 Rc 3.0 
{ ( Height before a Wet SGN era ates 
{Cheeks ¢ Ditto at the centre - 12.0 | 10.9 9.8 
| Ditto at the trail - - |‘ I0.0 9.2 8.4 
ILength of the trail - LL.Ovt} L0uy-lh rds0 
Length from head to centre - 50.0 | 45.0 | 40.0 
Rak wikhi Before \ eh Goo A CLES) | Story heros 
Width witha pepiidh Oe) conic C20) 1 5:0 EZ.0 
fae URE fe Me 23-0 
Lockers ¢ Breadth + - -°- 13.3 
Mepth= a eer) 4.3 
Lencth of the trail hand-fpike - | 63.0 | 60.0 | 57.0 
Diameter of ditto at the trail - - | 4.0 | 3-5 3.0 
‘Handles in length - 5:0 | 486 
Elevation { Height - - - 10.5 9.0 
fcrew ) Diameter - - - 2.0 1.5 
l Diameter of focket - 3.0 |) 2.5 
|Wheel - - Height - - = - ‘| 50.0 | 50.0 | 50.0 
Length of each nave - - - + | 15.0 | 13.0 | 12.7 
Body - - | 13.0.| 11.0 | 10.6 
Diameter of dito] Mil 2 02) onp.o.opazer (ko 
Bineh \-.42'"|) 22.0 spat oii rele 
Height - - - - 4.7 AiO Se 
Felloes ; Beetith = TAS eer Rats 2.8 2.4 
: Breadth - - - > = 2.0 1.8 ey] 
SPORES d'Thicknefe =.(s\ i Ae eds 2.9 
Length of axle-tree - - - - | 75.0 | 72.0 | 73-4 
(Length - - - = | 39.0 | 40-0 | 42.0 
Body < Breadth - - = - Gia.ah!, 535 5.0 
Height = + - - =f 8:0 "ES 6.0 
Length of each arm - - - | 18.0 | 16.0 | 15.7 
; Body i) eve 6.0 Hed 5.0 
Paap tess ; Linch - - - - 4.0 3.0 an5 


The length of the plank for either cheek in one of thefe 
carriages is equal to four feet, together with thirteen diame- 
ters of the thot. And the width within varies with the thick- 
nefs of the metal in the piece. 

The conftruGtion for travelling carnages anfwers lke- 
wife for field carriages, if thefe dimenfions be made ufe of 
inftead of thofe delivered above. See figs. 15 and 16. The 
latter, however, differ from the former in the following 
particulars. 

They have no bed-tranfoms, as (crews, inftead of wedges, 
are made ufe of for elevating or deprefling them; fer which 
reafon the centre tranfom in each of them is two diameters 
broad, and but one thick, and is fo placed in the middle of 
the height of the cheeks, that the neck of the ‘cafcable an- 
fwers to the middle of the breadth of the tranfom, where the 
fcrew is fixed. : 


On each fide of one of thefe carriages there is a box or 
locker, about twenty-three inches, or two feet long, with 
its upper furface even with, or rather about an inch above 
the upper part of the axle-tree, and extending from thence 
towards the trail. ‘Thefe boxes, or lockers, ferve for car- 
rying fhot on a march, and are covered each of them by 
another box holding cartridges, which flides on and is 
fattened with a bolt. 

The iron-work in one of thefe carriages is nearly the fame 
as that in a travelling carriage, but not quite fo ftrong. It 
has only one garnifh-bolt, and no garnifh-nails. The eye= 
bolt next to the joint-bolt paffes through the axle-tree band 
behind and not befwre as in other carriages, and the fore 
part of this band is only faftened by the fore eye-bolt. 
The draught-hooks are fixed fometimes to the breaft-tran- 
fom plates, and fometimes to the axle-tree. But the nearer 
they are fixed on a Icvel with the breafts of the horfes the 
better. ‘There are fometimes hooks to the trail tranfom- 
plates, and fometimes nails about four inches long. The 
wafhers have alfo hooks, to which are faftened the ropes, 
by which the gunners or their affittants drag the gun alorg. 

A galloper-carriage is for a pound anda half gun. Fig. 
19 is an elevation of one, and fg. 20a plan of one. The 
following are its dimenfions. 

Fect Inches 


Total length of each fhaft - = uf BE Dad 
From the fore end to the fore crofs-bar = 6 ot 
From the hind end to the round part + RS 6 | 
Height at the hind end mide. & - o 6.0 
Height at the fore end - - - : 
Breadth behind and before - - Bgs3-5 
Breadth in the middle . - - Cunt 46 
Infide width behind - - - a 6.5 
Do. at the fore crofs-bar - - - 2 4.0 
Do. at.the fore end - - - - Re. E60 
From the hind end to the axle-tree = £0 311 (0 
Crofs bar from the hind end - - O 4 ap12 
Length of each cheek - - - a se 
Breadth of do. - - - - a 
Height of do. . - - O.u0.5 
Infide width before - - - °o. 8o- 
Do. behind - - - = RET 5 
Total length of the axle-tree - -\ 4B 4.18 
Length of the body of do. - ee Te AL 
Length of each arm - - - I 4.84 
Breadth of the body - - re Tae I = 
Height of do. - - - - o 6.0 
Greateft diameter of each arm - - Peres 
Leait diameter of do. - - - ee ans 
Diameter of each wheel - - PN 
Length of the nave - - - ee AS 
Diameter of the body of do. - - - BS. TE 
Diameter of the middle of do. - - F< Ko) 
Do. of the linch of do. - - © 10.0 
Breadth of each fpoke - - - O 441.5 
Thicknefs of do. - - - 4 
Breadth of each felloe - - oO 3.0 
Thicknefs of do. - - - = aE O Aek 


The reft of the dimenfions not inferted here may be taken 
from the draughts, Ag. 19 and 20. A galloper-carriage is 
made with fhafts to be drawn, as we have already obferved, 
without a limber. 

The dimenfions of limbers both for travelling and field= 
cairiages are the fame, and are the following. 


Nature 
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Nature of the guns, a z A z C 1G 
- 7 " . 
Inc, | Ine, | Ine. | Ine. 
Diameter of each wheel — + - [48 |48 [48 [48 
Length of the nave - « Tr 135° 174 I1o 
Diameter of the body of do. = 13.5 ]13.5]12 |12 
Do. of the middle of do. - Irg.0]T4i0 [3.0 ]12.5 
Do. of the linch of do. - * {12.0]12,0]11.0 Jro.c 
Breadth of each felloe - - | 4.5] 4.0] 3-5] 3.0 
Height of do. - © | 5.0] 4.5] 4.0) 365 
Breadth of each {poke - - 1.8} 1.6] tq} 1.2 
Thicknefs of do. - - 4.01 3.5] 3.0] 2.5 
The length of the axle-tree - 178 176 {74 {59 
Length of the body of do. - |40 |40 |4° [43 
Height of the body of do. - | 7.61} 7:0] 6.0] 5-5 
Breadth of the body of do. »- 3} 6.0m $506.0} 50 
Length of each arm of do. - {rg [18 jz [13 
Diameter of the body of do. sedi 2 
Do. of the linch of do. - og] ota aN 2 
The length of each fhaft = - - |o4 |o4 [04 [94 
Breadth of hind end of do. wes Oe ae 
Do. of fore end of do. - ee eR OE rH Re Ly 
Height of hind end of do. - 3°34 3 3 3 
Do. of fore end of do. - Sih s 3 2.5] 2-5 
Length of the beams - * |£10 |110 |I1o |f10 
Breadth of do. at hind end - | 4.5] 4.0} 3.5 | 3-0 
Do. of do, at fore end ~ - | 4.0] 3.61 3.0] 2.5 
The height of the bolfter = [12.5 }10.0{ 8.0] 7-0 
The length of do. - - ‘140 |40 |40 | 43 
The breadth of do. - Be Geb ge | so} 5-0 
Breadth of the fote crofs-bar - | 4.8] ol 3.8] 3-0 
The height of do. - ail Me lorerh y.5 |. Tes 
Breadth of hind crofs-bar - |.3.5| 3.5] 3.5| 3-0 
The height of do. - Baler. ciareeth r.8'| 1-5 
Diftance of axle-tree from the fore : ; 
i eh Eatin 1 r : t TT.5 [IT 5 ITI |TIe5 


The fhafts of limbers are about two feet open before, two 
feet ten inches in the middle, and a little lefs near the axle- 
tree according as the wood, out of which they are made, 
happens to be more or lefs crooked. For it ought never to 
be cut acrofs the grain for fear of weakening it too much. 
The height of the bolfter diminifhes towards both erids, 
as in fig. 22. ‘That given in the immediately preceding 
table is for the middle of it. . 

The following are the names of the irons, or pieces of 
iron-work in the fhafts and beams of limbers with the 
number of each. See fig. 21, 22, and 23. 


a. Limber-bolt - - s “4 I 
6. Shaft-rings - - - 7 2 
_¢. Shaft-pins with chains - - - P 2 
d. Breech-hooks . so = - 2 
e. Ridge-chain with hook and loop - = : I 
f- Limber-chain with hook and rings - - I 
_g- Single fore lock keys - - = 4 
4. Diamond-headed nails - - ~ 8 
£, Dog-nails - . “ 6 
/. Bolfter-hoops - ‘ 2 ‘ : z 2 
m. The pintle - = 2 a I 
n. The pintle-wafhers - = - 2 
Stubs for bolfter-hoops « 2 © « 8 


The irons, or pieces of iron-work in the wheels and 
axle-tree are the fame in form and number as thofe men- 


tioned above, but fomewhat lighter and fmaller, and teed 
not therefore be {pecified. 

Howituer-carriages are for mounting and tranfporting 
howitzers on, "Thole for the 6 and 5.8 inch howitzers are 
made with {crews for elevating or deprefling them im the 
fame manner as the light fix pounders are elevated or de- 
prefled. For this reafon they are made without a bed, 
and the centre-tranfom in each of thefe is nine inches broad, 
for fixing the [crew on inflead of four, the breadth of it ia 
thofe that are without fcerews. In them that is alfo between 
the trail and centre-tranfom, a tranfom-bolt, which is not 
in others, becaufe the centre-tranfom muft be fo made as to 
be taken out in order that the howitzer may be elevated to 
any angle under go degrees, 

The iron-work of a howitzer-carriage is the fame as that 
of a field-carriage, with this exception, that in it there are 
only four garnifh nails, viz. two of a fide, becaufe it is fo 
fhort as not to admit of more. The wheels and axle-tree 
are the fame as thofe of an 18 and 12 pounder-carriage. 

The following are the dimenfions of an ciated how~ 
itzer-carriage, 
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The length of each cheek + ss as, 
The thicknefs of do. - - - 
The height of do. before - - 
Do. of do. at the centre - - 
Do. of do. at the trail - . 
Length of the trail - - 
Height of the plank - - 
Diftance from the head to the centre . 
Do. of trunnions from the head - - 
Length - . - 
Breaft-tranfom 1 Height . - 
Thicknefs . - 
f Length - ~ 
Centre-tranfom? Height - - 
Thicknefs - - 
( Length - - 
Trail-tranfom Breadth - : 
L Thicknefs - - 
Of mortar-beds. 

A mortar-bed anfwers for mounting a mortar on as a gun 
carriage docs fer mounting a cannon on. Land mortar-beds 
are commonly made folid, each of them confifting of four 
pieces of timber well fecured and ftrongly faftened together 
with iron-work, except thofe for royals and cochorns, each 
of which is made out of a fingle block. 
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to = Tol. Pa nas 6 ee Mime 
Bores of the mortars and na- | a a eS ala | 
tures of the beds Ns a. 8. o é. | 3 
res Inc.| Inc. | Inc. | Ince 
Length - | S41 661 50| of @e 
Lower bed { Breath =. 4 33iF 26) 20°) ‘oO | 20 
Height - 13] 10] 9 fo) ro) 
{ Length - | 83) 65) 49 | 31.5; 28.5 
Upper bed < Breadth =. | 3216251 19 | 16 | 14 
L Height =) ) £3112) EL} 16] |9 
Breadth of quarter round” - 3)2.5]2-5'} o | Oo 
Do. of the ogee and fillet - Ae) 3} Of © 
The length of the cavity = | 20) 16) 12,4 8 | 5.7 
Pram the fore end nn eg 34] 29) 25-51 3:3] 107 
Be aaa at the aaa 7.2/6.4) 5-4) gual 204 
ee of = at “) 6 5) 3.2) 2.2 
aaa SSS SSS SSO 
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The diftance of the trunnion-holes is meafured from the 
quarter round, and not from the very end of the bed. 
The joint of the two pieces of the upper bed of a 13,10 and 
8 inch mortar-bed is fo contrived as not to be direétly over 
the joint of the two pieces in the lower bel, 

The following are the names and numbers of the irons in 
a 13, 10, or 8 inch mortar bed. See fig. 24, 25, 26, and 
27. 


a. Cap-fquares - - “ a 
b. Eye-bolts - ~ d rr 
C. Joint-bolts - - “ er 
d. Under and upper bed-bolts - - - 9 
e. Dowel-bars = i »: os 4 
g- Rings with bolts 2 x x vie 
A. Referve-bars - . e e! 2 
&. End rivetting plates - - - 2 
/. Middle plate > e s ale 
ms Rivetting bolts - - - 6 

. Square rivetting bolts . - - 12 

. Traverfing bolts os = 2G 

. Keys, chains, and ftaples 2 ade 

Names and numbers of irons in a royal or cochorn bed. 

a. Cap-{quares - ms = 4 2 
b. Eye-bolts = " 4 re 
c. Joint-bolts - - = 28g 
d. Rivetting bolt with ring : = LE 
JF Handles with {tarts - = = Ae 
g. Square rivetting plates - 2 - 5 
4, Keys, chains, and ftaples : ss Sat 


Mr. Muller gives the following dimenfions for mortar beds 
to fuit his general conftruction of three kinds of mortars, 
fuppofing, as in his conftru&tion of them, the diameter of 
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the bore to be always divided into thirty equal parts, as’ a 
{cale to go by. 


Diameter of the bore in 2] 30 equal 


30 equal | 30 equal 


each kind divided into §| parts. parts parts 
ral —-— -— 
¢PesicadleUas 
e 3 5 ei®°32 819986 
oo & Oo] C72 3 colo 3 
ZaeesSasslons& 
| O78 aS Th eld the 
| 2” le edie ieee 
{ sengtn ) 1e) Io 2 
(Lower bed ¢ Breadth 2 ‘tS : 2 4 2 
| | Thicknefs 0 28) 0 25] 0 22.5 
| ( Length 5 26) 5. eee ee 
|Upper bed < “mie 2 oa 2 Gilat 2 
Thicknefs O 2h.) a. oO. 22 
|The breadth of the ogee eG) Ss 3 ° phe 
Che breadth of the quar- 
; : a 610 ‘ 
| ter rouad the fillet 5S} Oo 45 
The diameter of each of 
the truunion holes 14 GR ae ee ee 
‘Che depth of each of the 
trunnion holes - 10 (ee eee 
The interval between them] 1 5] © §1 Tr 4 
The length of eachcfthem} o 151] 0 4] 0 13 


The dimenfions of the firft of, thefe kinds of mortar beds 
correfpond nearly to thofe of the mortar beds that have been 
generally in ufe, 


’ 


The general dimenfions of the iron work for fuch beds are the following : 


a a a a TF 

eae h ay a td 

she oh i>! 12 

eke ok ESR ES. 

SHBaeloRAaclS Rac 

Caen GQl|P He Ali? @ ou. a 
of Oo = °o 3 

28 e| 28 ea). 25 ge 

e38| fo) 33 
Length a] D8 es oe ya ee oe 
Of each cap fquare - } Breadth - 1.0. 418- Day Ah ge 
Thicknefs Sef 0. “Zh Oe S28 Beat 
Foxe end from the trunnion-hole - = lorries Mor “aa “Sones 
Height - 2, Le. 8 Oo) Ry hee 
Of each eye-bolt-head } Bret 2510 Of GN Wa O. aie 
Thicknefs FE) O35 | Aegan 2 

The diameter of each joint bolt head sro lEE OF Gag G5 aes 
he thicknefs of ditto. - : tse) 235 0) Sisal 

iftance from the trunnion-hole - - po 15/0 95,0 Fae 

be length of each traverfing-bolt - ote tag |} o*-20; fas Se 
he diameter of the head of ditto e =" [oO 25) .0. Bpaorag 
The diameter of the bolt itfelf - 24° VS) Pa 2a 
. The diftance from the end . = Pa. 2° oe) “ggnaiien mee 
its diftance from below - - = Ma Shak") oe ieee taka 
Length - petra Teena enero: ize 
P Of the middle plate - { Bra 2 Po. 59 2 fee etre’ “6 

Thicknefs 24 oS 2/6 |AOs es] O. + 155 
The length of the bed-bolt - ~ hcg to Sear 2G 
The diameter of ditto - . a MG eerie 2p ears 
The diameter of the ring - - » (0 \igy | O 42.10 = 
The thicknefs of the ring = «| Meee ab Ole PEG ty Oy 4-2 
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The diameter of each vivetting bolt © - 
The didmeter of the ring of ditto - 
Diftance from the ends of the plates 
Diameter of the bed bolts burs - 
f Length - 
Rivetting plates < Breadth - 
, Thicknefs ~ 
Irom the quarter-round - ; 
(Diameter of the traverfing bolt-plates 


He fuppofes thefe mortars, contrary to what has been the 
common practice, to be fo placed in their beds as to be 
moveable, and capable of being raifed from an angle of 1o 
degrees to any under go, and alfo the cavity in each bed to 
be - made as to receive the wedges for railing the mortar 
with. 

_ Sea- Mortar-beds are likewife made folid with very {trong 
timbers but differ from the land-mortar-beds in point of 
form or figure, and have each of them a hole in the middle, 
or centre, for receiving the pintle-pin, or ftrong iron bolt, 
round which the bed may turn. They are placed on ftrong 
wooden frames fixed into the bomb ketches, to which the 
pintles are faftened. The fore-part of a fea-mortar-bed is 
nus arc of a circle defcribed from the centre of the pintle- 

e. 

The following are their dimenfions in inches. See jig. 
28, 29, 30) 315 32, 339 345 35s 30) 372 98 and 30. 


Diameters of the bores 13 inch ro inch 
inches. inches. 


The lengths of the beds - - 94 = 84. 
The breadths of the beds - - BE BF 
The heights of the beds - - ap 2R 
Diftances of the pintle-holes from the 

fore-ends t 39 3? 
Diameters of the pintle-holes > Gos) 6.5 
Diftances of the trunnions from the fore-ends 46 42.5 
Diameters of the trunnion-holes - 10 8 
Depths of the trunnion-holes = + - 8 5 
Diameters of the circular beds - Boe SO. 
Heights of the circular beds - - 8 6 
Diftances to the bed bolfters = - Mom) ws 
Depths of the cavities - : rs 22 
Their openings above - : RO! BT 
The lengths of the bed-bolfters - 53 ay 
Their lengths below - . ag uaz. 
Their breadths - - - tf) 12 


And the names and numbers of the irons in both the 13- 
inch mortar-bed and 1o-inch mortar-bed are the follow- 


ing. 

a. Cap-fquares - ‘ , 2 
b. Eye-bolts - i x - 6 
e. Loop-bolts - . us 4 
d. Traverfing-bolts = s a My 
ee Middle-plate e . = I 
f: Rivetting-plate - - 2 r 
g. Rivetting bolts > a re 6 
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4. Crofs-bed bolts - - 4 7 
/. Square rivetting plates for ditto - 7 
&£. Down bed-bolts - 5 ‘ 15 
m. Bed-boliter plates - - a 2 
Keys, chains and ftaples - - 6 
Nails to the bed-boliter bed : - 4. 
Bed-boliter rings with loops - . 2 


Tumbrels, as we have already obferved, are carriages with 
two wheels, only are commonly made ufe of for carrying 
tools fer miners, artificers, and pioneers, and fometimes the 
money of the army. The dimenfions of one are the fol- 
lowing. See jig. 40 and 41. 


inches, 
The diameter of each wheel - “ 6o 
The length of the nave > - 15 
The diameter of the body of ditto . 12 
Ditto of middle of ditto - 2 13 
Ditto of linch of ditto - - 10. 
The breadth of each {poke - - 2.2 
The thicknefs of ditto - - 3.3 
The breadth of each of the felloes 3 4.5 
The thicknefs of ditto - - 3-5 
The length of the axle-tree - - 76 
The length of the body of ditto . 42 
The breadth of ditto of ditto - 5 
The height of ditto of ditto - = 6.7 
The length of each arm - “ 17 
The diameter of the body of ditto MG Efe 4.5 
Ditto of the iinch of ditto . - 3 
The total length of each thaft - - 147 
The diftance from the hind end of each to the 
crofs-bar - : = s 7 
Ditto from the hind crofs-bar to the fore end: 62 
Diftance from the fore-cut to the fore-end : ” 
The breadth of ditto behind - . 4 
Ditto of ditto at the fore-cut - - 4.5 
Ditto of ditto in the middle - a 3.8 
Ditto of ditto at the fore-end - . 2.3 
Height of ditto from the hind end to the fore-cut $35 
Ditto of ditto at the fore-end - = 2.3 
Infide width bebind and at the fore-cut - 34 
Ditto in the middle ° e 35 
Ditto at the fore end - a 25 
f Breadth . > 3-5 
Crofs-bars < Thicknefs - = 2 
| Length ® = 31 
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Inches. 


Length A « = 51 


Fore-cut < Breadth ty Be P 

L Thicknefs - . « 2 

Length - ; 2 62 

Raves Breadth ‘ 2 

Thicknefs - “ ” 3 

f Length - . . 24 
Standards < Breadth - - - 2.8 
UThicknefs - - 1.3 

ie eng oth = = 36 
Head-bars 2) eeu £ E 1.2 
te Chicknefs 2 : 1.8 

fl vength - 3 - 22 
Uprights ¢ Breadth e iJ 1.3 

L Thicknefs - 3 3 

And the following are the trons in one of them. 

The irons of a pair of wheels and axle-tree complete. N° 
Axle tree pins with rings and keys = 2 
Fore-cut pins - - fs 2 
Breech-hooks - - - 2 
Shaft-rings - - - - 2 
Shaft-pins with chains and ftaples - - 2 
Ridge chain with hook and loop - a I 
Bail ttaples - “ 3 6 


Block-carriages, as we ot obferved above, are chiefly 
for conveying mortars and their beds from one place to an- 
other. 

The dimenfions of one of them are the following. See 
Sig. 42 43, and 44. 


inches, 
The height of each fore-wheel is 48 
‘The length of the nave - 15 
‘The diameter of the body of ditto - 14 
Ditto of the middle of ditto = 2 15 
Ditto of the linch of ditto 2 J 13 
The height of each felloe “ 2 eae 
The breadth of ditto = Z 3.5 
The breadth of each fpoke : s 2 
The thicknefs of ditto - - 3 
The height of each hind-wheel ES 60 
The length of its nave < 17 
‘The diameter of the body of ditto = 14 
The diameter of the middle of ditto = 15 
‘The diameter of the linch of ditto ih 13 
The height of each of its felloes . 6.8 
The breadth. of each felloe = 2 iz 
The breadth of each of its fpokes ‘ 4 
The thicknefs of each of its fpokes - 2.3 
The total length of the fore axle-tree - i | 
The length of its body - . 39 
The breadth of its body - - 6.5 
The height of its body = fy ty 8 
‘The length of each of its arms ‘ 19 
The diameter of the body of each of. ditto 6 
‘The diameter of the linch of each ra 
The length of the bolfter = F 49 
The breadth of the bolfter -  - fs 6.5 
The height of ditto = 4 
The total length of the hind part tree = 54 
The length of the body of ditto < - 37 
The breadth of the body of ditto 5 7 
The height of the body of ditto - 8.7 
The length of each arm of ditto - 20 
The diameter of the body of each of ditto - 6 
The diameter of the linch of ditto - 4.8 
‘The length of the boliter > ° 47 


Inches 
The breadth of the bolfter - ~ 7 
The height of ditto - - 8 
The length of each fide-piece - ‘ 132 
The breadth of ditto - - 6.5 
The height of ditto - - 15 
The diftance between the axle-trees - a2 
The fide pieces projeé equally by - 24 
The length of each fhaft - . 96 
The breadth of each behind - - 5.3 
The breadth of cach in the middle - 6 
The breadth of each before - - 3 
The length of the ftraight bar - 19 
The opening behind - - 28.5 
Ditto in the middle - - 32.5 
Ditto before - - 24 
The height of each fhaft - - 3 
The length of the rider - - 46 
The breadth of the rider -/ - 6.5 
The height of ditto - - - 8 
The interval between the fide pieces - 12 


The fide pieces are let into the rider and hind bolfler 2 


And the irons in fuch a carriage are the following. 

Irons complete for wheels, axle-tree, and fhafts. 
Iron bar for faftening the hind axle-tree to the fore one 1 
Bolts for fixing this bar to the axle-trees - 2 
Bolfter-bolts - - 4 
Hooks faftened to the fide-pieces with two bolts and bars 4 
I 
2 


N® 


Bar for faftening the fide pieces to the middle 
Staples for the fhafts and iron bands with loops 
Loops, one fattened to the rider, and another to the 

hind bolfter 

The principal ufe of a ¢ruck carriage, as we have already 
obferved, is to carry timber and other heavy articles from 
one place to another, and fometimes guns and mortars, 
where their own carriages cannot go. 

The following are the dimenfions of one. 


See fig. 45 
46, 47, and 48. ag 


Inches. 
The length of the body of the fore axle-tree . 32 
The breadth of the body of do. - - 5 
The height of the body of do. - - ox.5 
The length of each arm of do. - - - 6.5 
The diameter of each arm of do. - . 3 
The length of the body of the hind axle-tree - 32 
The breadth of the body of do. - - 6 
The height of the body of do. - - 7.8 
The length of each arm of do. - - 0.5 
The diameter of each arm of do. . - 3 
The length of each fide-piece - - 109 
The breadth of each fide-piece - - to 
The height of each fide-piece — - - 2.5 
The interval between them - - - Ke) 
Interval between the fide-pieces and fore axle-tree - 15 
Ditto between the fide-pieces and hind axle-tree - ag 
The length of the fore boliter - - - 32 
The breadth of do. - - - - 5 
The height of do. - - - - 6 
The length of each fhaft - - - 96 
The height of each fhaft - = ‘ 3-3 
The opening of do. near the bolt - - 23 
Ditto in the middle - - * - 35 
Ditto before - - 24 
The breadth of each fhaft belite - - 3 
The breadth of each in the middle - - 4 
The breadth of each at the bolt - - 2.5 
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Inehes, 
Diftance from the end to the flraight crofs-box - = 12 
Length - - . 30 
: Breadth - - - at 
Fore-guide Height ‘ " y 4 
: Interval - - . 10 
The diameter of each truck - . 25 
The thicknefs of each truck - - 4 
The breadth of the crofs-piece Sxed to the fore end 
of the fide-pieees - - - 5 
The height of do. before - - 3 
The height of do. behind - ‘. 1.5 
The breadth of the crofs-piece under the fide-pieces 
behind the fore-bolfter - - - 10 
The thicknels of do. - - - 1.5 


The plan and elevation of the carriage fhew the iron- 
work fufliciently. 
The following are the dimenfions of a ponton, or ponton 


carriage. 

The diameter of each wheel both behind and before 63 
The length of each nave - - ° . 15 
The diameter of the body of do. * 2. - 14 
The diameter of the middle of do. ° - 15 
The diameter of the linch of do. - - - 12 
‘The breadth of each felloe P - 4 
The height of do. - 4 ‘ “ 5 
The breadth of each fpoke aa Bae ° 

~The thicknefs of do. = ° * 5 
The length of each axle-tree - - - 8 


The length of the body of do. - . : 
The breadth of the body of do. © ia : a 


as 


4 
4- 
3. 
6 
6 
6 
The height of the body of do. - - 8.5 
The length of each arm of do. - - : 18 
The diameter of the body of each arm - E 6 
The diameter of the linch of do. . ~ 3.8 
The length of each of the under fide-pieces - 210 
The breadth of do. - - - - 4 
The height of do. - - - - 6 
The length of each of the upper fide-pieces — ~ 206 
The breath of do. - - - - 5 
The height of do. - - - ~ 2:6 
f Breadth - 6.5 
Of the fore and hind crofs-bars¢ Height - 2 Snsag 
{ Length - 52 
The diftance of the centre of the fore axle-tree from 
the fore end - - - ” TO 
The diftance of the centre of the hind axle-tree from 
the hind-end - - - 9.3 
Opening between the upper fide-pieces - - 51 
Ditto between the under ‘ide-pieces - - 18 
The diftance of the fore-fupporter from the fore-end 45 
The diftance of the hind-fupporter from the hind- 
end - - - - 32 
The height of each fupporter - - 12 


The artillery-carriage, commonly called a travelling forge, 
is the carriage of a fort of portable {mith’s fhop, at which 
all kind of {mith’s work is done in camp, and even on a 
march. Formerly it ufed to have but two wheels, and had 
wooden fupporters to prop up the forge for working at when 
in the park of artillery. But now it has ufually four wheels, 
and is much more convenient. 

The dimenfions of fuch a carriage are the following. 


The height of each fore-wheel - - : IOs 
The length of its nave - - - - 14 
The diameter of the body of do. . - 12 
The diameter of the middle of do, - - 13 
The diameter of the linch of do. - - ) 
The breadth of cach felloe - - - 3 


Inches, 
The height of do. - - - . 4 
‘The breadth of each fpoke - - 7 
The thicknefe of do. - - : gy) 
The height of each hind-wh« el ° 64 
The length of its nave - - - 14 
‘Lhe diameter of the body of do, ~ ° 12 
The diameter of the middle of do, a . 13 
The diameter of the linch of do. - - 9 
‘Lhe breadth of each felloe - - 4 
The height of do. ° - - 3 
The breadth of each fpoke - . - 1.7 
The thicknefs of do. - - - - 3 
The total length of the fore axle-tree - - 70 
The total length of the hind axle-tree o ™%, "a 706 
The length of the body of each - - - 42 
The breadth of the body of each - - - 6 
The height of the body of each - - - 7 
The length of each arm of each - - - 17 
The diameter of the body of do. - ~ 5 
The diameter of the linch of do. - - 4 
The total length of each thaft with the fide . 203 
The breadth of do. behind - - - 4 
The breadth of do. in the middle - - 4.5 
The breadth of do. before - , = - 2.3 
The height of do. behind - - - 3 
The height of do. in the middle - - 2.8 
The height of do. before - - = - 2 
The opening between them before - - 25 
Ditto in the middle = - - 35 
’ Ditto behind - - : 39 
The length of each rave - - - 124. 
The breadth of do. - - - 3 
The height of do. - - - 6 
The length of each upright - = - 27 
The breadth of do. - - - 3 
The thicknefs of do. - - - 2.2 
The breadth of the fore crofs-bar - - - 3 
The thicknefs of do. = - - 2.2 
The breadth of ‘the hind crofs-bar - - 2 
The thicknefs of do. - - - - 2.2 
Diftance from the fore end to the fore axle-tree - 23 
Diftance from the hind end to the hind axle tree - 14 
Diftance between - - - - - 74 


An ammunition-waggon is an artillery carriage for carry- 
ing all forts of military ftores. It has four wheels, has its 
fides railed in with ftaves and raves, and is lined on the 
infide with bafket or wicker-work. It carries 12 cwt. and 
is fometimes employed for carrying bread. Its dimenfions: 
are the following. See fig. 49, 50, 51, and 52. 


The height of each of the fore wheels - - 48: 
The length of its nave - - - - 13 
The diameter of the body of do. - - 2 
The diameter of the middle of do. - = 14 
The diameter of the linch of do. > - 10 
The height of each felloe - - yt! 45 
The breadth of do. - - - = 3 
The breadth of each {poke - - - Lg 
The thicknefs of do. = - - 3 
The height of each of the hind wheel - - 60 
The length of its nave - - - 13 
The diameter of the body of do. - - 12 
The diameter of the middle of do. 2 - mH 
The diameter of the linch of do. + = 10 
The breadth of each of its felloes - - 3 
The height of each of do. > > - 4 
The breadth of each fpoke - 2 . 1.8 
The thicknefs of do. 2 ~ vs ae 
e 
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Inches 
The total length of the fore axle-tree 2 m 72 
The length of its body 2 ‘ 7 40 
The breadth of its body 6 5 4 5 
The height or depth of its body - . 6 
The length of each of its arms # ; 16 
The diameter of the body of do. a - 5 
The diameter of the linch of do. - - 3 
The total length of the hind axle-tree - - 70 
The length of its body a Z 38 
The breadth of its body < 3 . 6.5 
The height or depth of its body - . 6 
The length of each of its arms - ‘ - 16 
The diameter of the body of do. - ‘ 5 
The diameter of the linch of do. - : 3 
The length of the fore-boliter - - 49 
The breadth of do. - = . 5 
The height or depth of do. S E 6 
The length of the hind-bolfter . - 46 
The breadth of do. - = 5 
The height or depth of do. - - 6 
The length of the rider - ~ = 49 
The breadth of do. - ‘. : 5 
The height of do. = : 3 47 
f Length - - 144 
Sommers and fides¢ Breadth - - 4 3 
L Height . - - 3 
The length of the pole - - ° 120 
Its fquare before - - z 4 
Its fquare behind - - L u 3 
The length of the middle bar - - - 40 
The breadth of do. ~ * 3.5 
The height or depth of do. - ~ 6.5 
Length to the axle-tree . 28 
rh See Breadth at the head « - 3 
Elind-guide Square at the axle-tree . 3 
Opening at the axle-tree - 24 
Length to the axle-tree - 3205 
d Breadth before - - 5 
Fore-guide 4 Breadth behind E 4 
Thicknefs - 5 3 
The length of the ftraight part - : 20 
The length from the axle-tree to the hind end - 28 
to receive the tongue - 4 
Opening {pe the axle-tree - . 19 
behind . . 40 
The length of the fweep-bar re : 50 
"The breadth of do. = a 3.5 
The height or depth of do. a = Zn 
The length of each rave ie = 144 
The breadth of do. _ = 2.2 
The height of do. = = 2.2 
The length of each flate ftave = 3 2508 
The breadth of do. - < 2.5 
The thicknefs of do. « 5 t 
The length of each fhaft - - 67 
The length of the ftraight part - > 10 
f behind - = 3-2 
The Dee Vint the fore fhaft bar - E 
before = = 3 
The thicknefs before - = 3.2 
at the fhaft bolt - B 15 
, at the fore fhaft-bar . 21 
Opening 4 in the middle - a 30.5 
; before - - 24 
The breadth of each fhaft-bar . pe 3 
The thicknefs of do. = . 2 
The length of the tongue - * 1y 
2 


Inches, 

The breadth of do. - - - 3.6 
The thicknefs of do. - - 3 
The length of the guide-bar - - 50 
The breadth of do. in the middle - 3 

The breadth of do. at the end - - ie 

The thicknefs - - : 1.5 

The diltance from the centre of one axle-tree to that 
of the other - - : 89 
; beyond the fore axle-tree 10 
The fommers reach ect che Waadd ‘ 58 
The iron-work of fuch a waggon, 

No. 
Pintle - - - I 
Pole-pin - - = ' 
Bolfter-pins with keys - - 4 
Locking-plates - - . 2 
Bail flaples - * é 16 
Sweep-bar pins - - - 2 
Shaft-bolt with key - . - I 
Swing-tree pins - - 2 
Hooks for do. - - - 2 
Bars for fixing the fwing-tree to the axle-tree - 2 
Plate for the crofs-bar of the fore-guide - 1 
Wathing-plates for the fhafts - - 2 
Bolfter bands - - - 4 
Pole plate - e + I 


With irons complete for the fhafts, axle-trees, and the 
wheels, the dowledges excepted. 

Powder carts, or carriages, are for carrying powder along. 
with the army. — Each of them is divided into four parts, by 
boards of an inch thick, which enter about an inch into the 
fhafts. Only four barrels of powder are ftowed in one of 
thefe carts. The roof of fuch a cart is covered with oil- 
cloth, to prevent dampnefs from getting to the powder, and 
its dimenfions are the following : fee figs. 53 and 54. 


Inches. 
The diameter of each wheel . : 65 
The total length of each fide with its fhaft - 180 
Diftance from the hind end to the crofs-bar - 


Diftance from the hind crofs-bar to the fore crofs-bar sh 
Diltance from the fore crofs-bar to the fore-end 


ieee - = = 2 
at the fore crofs-bar - - - , 
Breadth 4 in the middle : : eo 
before - + - 2.8 
{ behind 2 e i 3 
Height ¢ at the fore crofs-bar - - 4 
before - - - 2.8 
The opening behind and at the fore crofs-har - 34 
The opening at the middle - 2 Ps 35 
The opening before - . 25 
f Length of each - - 34 
Two fhaft crofs-bars { Breadth - s 2 
Height - - 3 
(Length ofeach =~ - 40 
Under crofs-bars~ Breadth - - 3 
Height - - 2 
The length of each fide piece - - 100 
The breadth of do. - - 13 
The height of do. - - 3 


Diftance from the bottom, where the axle-tree paffes 
through the fide-pieces - - 3 
Diftance from the fhafts to the beginning of the roof 6 
The height of the roof . - 12 
The length of the lids or fides * - 
The breadth of do. aa > 
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Inches, Inches 
The thicknefs of do. - - I ose length below . 60 
The length of the roof-fides or lids - 88 Of checks to fupport ) the length above - 22 
The breadth of do, - - it the rack-work / the height . - 20 
The thicknefs of do. « - { the breadth - 6 
And the iron work is the following + No. The length of each fhaft ‘ . ‘i O4 
a. Side bolts with ferews - - 8 behind — - : : 5.5 
. Crofs bolts with fingle keys - - 2  Breadth¢ in the middle . 4 
c. Double hinges for the fhort lids - . 6 before 2 . ‘ 3 
d. Staples and keys with chains - - 4 (behind ° - ‘ 23 
e. Hinges for roof-lids - - 2 I len eH - . - 44 
Jf. Halps, tlaples, and keys for do, - : 3 before . ‘ ‘ 26 
g: Axle-tree pins with keys - - 2 Thicknefs of the thafts - - 3 
With irons complete for fhafts, wheels and axle-tree. ihe Rin teaihGa A ork ty ie Weis’, No. 
A fling waggon is an artillery carriage for moving mortars Cap-fquares . * 7 5 
and heavy gums, from one place to another, at no great Eye-bolts “ 2 ‘ 4 
diltance. F , Trunnion plates - - - 2 
The following are the dimenfions of one: fee fg. §55 55 Beam hooks 7 B . 
57, and 58. ah Iron to faften the tooth-wheel 7 - 1 
ic “$+ Rack-work with pland and handle 
Length - - Be Iron bar to ftop the jack . - - I 
. : Breadth ; ‘ ; Bolts with {crews to faften the cheeks to the fide- 
Side-pieces¢ Height - - 7.8 ibis t . ‘ P 
7 Opening 1 i , 3? Hind axle-tree ftays with bolts - “ 2 
Teacece! axte-tree 1 A ai Crofs-bar to faiten the fide-pieces together - I 
Tterval between the centres of the axle-trees 123 Hooks faftened to the fide-pieces with bolts and bars 4 
Babee nctch foreswhee! i at Bolfter bolts with rings and keys - - 4 
Be teeth of tes nare : C 7+ Pintle with band and waher - - 1 
The diameter of the body af do. - : avn ge F ; . 
Do. of the middle of do. . - I4 ea Diigo ns : 4 
hein Saye Iron-work complete for fhafts and wheels 
Do of the linch of do. : 3 me And the following are the dimenfions of a fling cart: fee 
The breadth of each of its felloes . - 3-8 Petey ani to 
The height of do. - - at gg PRD : ales! 
The breadth of each of its fpoke - - 2.2 The height of each wheel 3 % 6s 
The thicknefs of do. y 4 3-5 The length of its nave - - 15-5 
The height of the hind-wheel f ~ 68 The diameter of the body of do. - - 14 
The length of its nave jr 7 ¥7 The diameter of the middle of do. - 16 
The diameter of the body of do. 5 ia 16 | The diameter of the linch of do. = = 12 
Do. of the middle of do. 3 . 17 The breadth of each of its felloes - 3.4 
Do. of the linch of do. ; r par 13 The height of each of do Z. = - 5-5 
The breadth of each of its felloes f P 4:4 The breadth of each of its fpokes - 2 
The height of do. : 7 Z © The thicknefs of each of do. - - 3 
The breadth of each of its {poke - 2-2 The length of the axle-tree : oss 
The tucknels of do. : > 4 ~The length of its body : : 40.5 
The length of the fore axle-tree - 538 Te Greadth of do. A p g P 
The length of the body of do. - - 40.5 The height of do. t x $5 
The breadth of the body of do. a . 3 The length of each of its arms - = 18.5 
The height of the body of do. é 8 The diameter of the body of each - ~ i" 
The length of each arm of do. * - 17 Py tst ie Bhth of cach . i Fi 
The diameter of the body of each am > 5 The total length of each thaft - = 163 
Do. of the linch of do. re , 3 From the centre of the axle-tree to the fore end 144 
Bogere's ofthe hind syle tree ; - 81 — Breadth of each from the hind end to the crofs-bar - 7 
The length of the body of do. ~ = 41 Tao tot dato the nGaale . zi ‘8 
The breadth of do. of do. “s . 5 Do. of do. at the fore end - 2. ie 3.4 
The height of do. of do. 3 z rid: 5 Fhe height of each fhaft - - 3.0 
The length of each of its arms - - 20 THAR oe cach crofewer ; d a 
The diameter of the body of each = 5 Pine cknsls of do. n i : 
The diameter of the linch of each oS - A length below g 33 
The length of the fore bolfter - 41.5 DNeYs ; : 4 
The breadth of do. - : rs Cheeks to fupport height 9 
The height of do. . + - 12 the roller ) thicknefs ek : 4 
The length of the hind bolfter_ - . 5 ker E 42 
The breadth of do. . F 5 Diameter of the roller - - 7 
The height of do. _ , ” ‘i Il From the centre of the axle-tree to the hind end 24 
The length of the rider - ‘ 54 Pa ; ; 
The breadth of do. : . . 5 And its iron-work is the following ; No. 
The height of do. - - - 7.2 Crefs bars = = = R en 
Vor. VI. 4N ounds 
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Round-headed nails to faften the crofs bars . 4 
Bolts with ferews to falten the cheeks . 7 
Iron-work complete for fhafts and wheels, 

The French have been in the pra¢tice of ufing gun carriages 
on board their fhips, or of having their afuts de marins with 
ouly two fore trucks, or roulettes pleines, to each, inftead of 
ordinary wheels. Thefe carriages do not recoil fo much 
as thofe with four trucks, and are rather more eafily pointed. 

Their garrifon carriages ufed to be coni{truéted a good deal 
in the fame manner. But the trucks were made confiderably 
larger than thofe of their fhip carriages, and confilted each of 
feveral pieces. They had alfo trails like travelling carriages, 
but much fhorter. 

Befides thefe, they have travelling carriages, or affuts a 
rouage. Each of thefe confilts of two long cheeks of elm, 
rounded and fhaped nearly as thofe of one of our own 
travelling carriages, and like them are faftened or joined 
together by means of four oak tranfoms, called by the French 
entretoifes ; the firft of them, or breaft tranfom, they call 
entretoife de volée; the fecond, entretoife de touche ; the third, 
entretoife de mire ; and the fourth, which runs the whole 
length of the trail, or of thofe parts of the cheeks that touch 
or reft on the ground, entretoife de lunette. When. fuch a 
carriage with its gunis to be moved, a limber, or avant train, 
is faftened to the trail of it. 

Fig. 61. is an elevation in profile of one check 
of the travelling carriage called Vaffut du capitaine Et- 
pagnol, reprefenting the relative dimenfions of the different 
parts. - 

The figure that follows reprefents the relative or propor- 
tional heights or depths of the heads of the cheeks of carriages 
for the five calibers of 24, 16, 12, 8, and 4 pounders, according 
to the French ordinance or regulation of 1732. 


beater mith saison Proportional height, &c. of each cheek of a 
24 pounder carriage. 


.-| Do. of a 16 pounder. 


(eeeccerneree 


| Do. of a 12 pounder, 


Do. of an 8 pounder. 


“ah asmurenas, 


wavtrsend Do. of a 4 pounder, 

Carriace, in Rural Economy, in the praétice of ir- 
rigation, a fort of conduit made of timber or brick; if of 
the latter, an arch is turned over the ftream that runs under 
it, and the fides are bricked up ; if of the former, which is 
commonly the cafe, it is conftruGed witha bottom and two 
fides, as wide and as high as the mam it hesin. It muft be 
made very ftrong, clofe, and well jointed. Its ufe is to con- 
vey the water in one main over another, which runs at right 
angles with it ; its depth and breadth are of the fame di- 
menfions with the main it belongs to ; its length in propor- 
tion to the breadth of the main it croffes. Wherever it is 
neceflary, it is the moft expenfive conveyance belonging to 
the watering of land. See IrriGation, and WATERING 
or Lanp. 

CarriaGe Drain, a term applied to a furrow or trench, 
for the conveying of water to overflow and improve meadow 
land. Drains ‘of this kind are diftinguifhed into two 
forts: the main carriage, which fhould be made with a con- 
venient defcent ; and the /efer carriage, which fhould be fhal- 
low, and as many in number as poffible. Much in the wa- 
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tering of land depends upon their being properly laid out 
and formed, 

Careiace alfo fignifies the removal of goods, or other 
things from one place to another, efpecially with a carr or 
cart. 

Carriace alfo denotes the money or hire paid to a car- 
rier, or other bearer of goods. See Carrier. 

The carriage of letters is called poflage. See Post. 

CarriaGE by fea, is denominated FREIGHT. 

Cargiace, bill of, lettre du voiture, among the French, 
denotes a paper given toa carrier, exprefling the quantity 
and quality of the goods and parcels committed to him, 
partly to entitle him to receive his hire from the perfon to 
whom they are directed, and partly that this letter may thew 
whether all be brought, and whether in due time, and in the 
condition required. 

Carriace isalfo ufed, in Geography, to denote the {pace of 
ground, over which the inhabitants of New France, and other 
colonies of North America, who trade with the favages, ufual- 
ly, by means of canoes, are obliged to carry their boats and 
provifions, &c. on their fhoulders. This they are forced to 
when they come to places in lakes or rivers, covered with 
willows, or otherwife rendered impra€ticable to pafs by wa- 
ter, till they meet with fome new place, convenient for re- 
embarking. : 

CARRICK, or Caraia, the name of fome towns, pa- 
rifhes, and headlands ia Ireland, and the prefix to many 
more: it is fuppofed to fignify a rock or ftony place; and 
we accordingly find Carrick-fergus called alfo Knock-fergus 
and Cragfergus, all fignifying the rock of Fergus. 

Carrick, the name of a ftrong fort on a rock near the 
town of Wexford, built by Fitzftephens foon after his land- 
ing in Ireland, and afterwards enlarged and improved. Some 
time after, according to a note of Hooker’s on Giraldus Cam- 
brenfis, it was pulled down and de4troyed, becaufe “ it was 
not altogether fufficient for a prince, and yet it was thought 
teo good for a fubjeét.” The name is ftill retained in the 
parifh, and in a village called Ferry Carrig, where a wooden 
bridge was ereéted over the Slaney, by Samuel Cox, in 
1795- tis two miles weft from» Wexford. Hbllingfhed. 

Carricx-on-Shannon, a poft town of the county of Lei- 
trim, Ireland, fituated on the Shannon, and fo called to dif- 
tinguith it from the town mentioned in the following article. 
It was originally called Carrick drum-ruf, but being planted 
by an Englith colony, and made a borough town, it acquired 
its prefent appellation. It is a {mall place, not remarkable for 
any trade or manufacture ; it is, however, the fhire town of 
the county, and before the Union fent two Members to Par- 
liament. Its diftance from Dublin is 77 miles N.W. N. 
lat. 53° 55’. “W. long. © 1’. ; 

Carrick-on-Suire, a market and poft town of the county 
of Tipperary, Ireland, fituated on the river Suire, between 
Clonmell and Waterford. The country in the neighbour- 
hood is very beautiful, and the river being navigable for large 
floops gives it the benefit of a communication with Water- 
ford by water. Formerly this was a walled town, and had 
a caftle belonging to the Butler family, a branch of which 
takes the title of Earl from it. Before the bridge of Was 
terford was built, which is a late ftru@ure, the bridge of Car- 
rick was the neareft paflage to that city from Dublin, by 
land, which in times of difturbance made it a very important 
pafs. For many years, however, it has been more remarka- 
ble for its woollen manufaétures, efpecially that of ratteens, 
which is carried on very extenfively. The town is irregularly 
built, but large and very populous ; and the inhabitants are 
induftrious. Onthe Waterford fide of the river is the fuburb of 
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Carrick-beg, or litle Carrick, which has fome ruins, efpe- 
cially of an old abbey. A fleeple ereéted on one of the 
fide walls of the church, is accounted a great curiofity, pro- 
jeQing about two feet over the wall, from which it tales its 
‘ve in a point at twenty feet from the ground, 

This town is mentioned by the abridger of Camden, in 
ryor, and called Carrick-mac-Griffin, but it is only of late 
years it has attained its prefent confequence. Its diftance 
from Dublin is 75 Ivifh miles S. by W. N, lat. 52° 20’. 
W.long. 7° 26’. Beaufort. Smith, &e. 

CARRICKAMACHIN Jes, a clutter of fmall iflands 
and rocks off the coaft of the county of Galway, Lreland, 
a few miles north of the Ifles of Arran. N. lat. 53° 13’. 
W. long. 9° 48’. © M‘Kenzie, Beaufort. 

CARRICKAREDE. See Batuintoy. 

CARRICKFERGUS, Cracreraus,orKwockrercus, 
i.e. the rock of Fergus, a market and polt town of the county 
of Antrim, Ireland, on the northern fhore of Carrickfergus 
Bay, or, as it is now ufually called, Belfalt Lough. It was 
an early fettlement of the Englifh, and was deemed a place 
of great importance. In 1232, Hugh de Lacy, Earl of 
Uliter, founded a monatftery there, in the precin&s of which 
he was buried afew years after. Inthe 14th century, when 
Edward Bruce invaded Ireland, his brother King Robert 
landed near Carrickfergus, and befieged the caitle ; which 
held out fo long that the garrifon were reduced to the necef- 
fity of eating leather, and furrendered only through want of 
food. Inthe reign of Henry the Seventh, this caftle was one 
of thofe which an aé& of Parliament declared ought ta be 
only entrufted to Englifhmen. It was not, however, ’till 
the government of fir H. Sydney, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, that the adjoining town, the trade of which had 
become confiderable, was furrounded with walls, and it was 
then made a corporation and endowed with many privileges. 
On the divifion into counties, a large diftri&t was allotted to 
it, and it ftill has a feparate jurifdiGtion. The mayor was 
alfo made admiral of the coaft of Antrim and Down, and 
certain duties were paid to the corporation of Carrickfergus 
by veflels going to any of the little neighbouring ports, ex- 
cepting Bangor and Belfaft. This privilege was purchafed 
in the adminiflration of lord Strafford, and the cuftom-houfe 
transferred to Belfatt. See Betrastr. Lord Chichefter, 
anceftor of the prefent marquis of Donegal, having purchafed 
the grant of the monatteries at Carrickfergus about the year 
1610, built a caltle which was elteemed fplendid in thofe 
days ; but his attention feems to have been chiefly dire&ted 
to the improvement of Belfaft. Carrickfergus, however, 
continued a place of ftrength, and as fuch was taken pof- 
feffion of by general Monk, on behalf of the Parliament of 
England. In the year 1690, it was the landing place of 
king William ; but though it continues to have a governor 
regularly appointed, its fortifications have been fuffered to 
decay. In 1759, Thurot, anadventurer, who cominanded 
afmall French fquadron, ventured to land here, and took 
hoftages for the ranfom of the town, but he was foon obliged 
to retire, and his fhips were taken or deltroyed by the Eng- 
lifh. Carrickfergus is the aflize town of the county of An- 
trim, and fends one reprefentative to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. It is diltant 88 Irifh miles N. from Dublin, and 8 
N. E. from Belfait. N. lat. 54° 43’. W.long. 5° 42’. 

CARRICKHOULT, a bay oranchorage on the county 
of Clare fide of the river Shannon, Ireland, near its mouth. 
This bay has clear ground, and good anchorage between 
Carrickhoult cattle and Kilcadraan points. N. lat. 52° 33’. 
W. long. 9’ 36’. Mackenzie. 

CARRICKMACROSS, amarket and poft town of the 
county of Monaghan, Ireland, near the boundary of the 
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county of Louth. Vrom its being mentioned by Stanihurf, 
it mult be a place of antiquity, but does not appear to have 
been of much confequence. [tas now an improving town 

and a vein of good coal difeovered wear it will probably con- 
tribute to the eltablifhmeut of fome manufaéture, efpecially 
as there is plenty of water, and a poffibility of obtaining wa 

ter carriage to Dundalk at no great expence. It is 44 Irith 
miles N. by W. from Dublin. N. lat. 53° 57’. W. long 

6° 43/. 

CARRIER, a perfon who undertakes to convey perfons, 
foods, papers, money, or the like, from place to place, on 
condition of a certain price, either fixed by authority or cuf- 
tom, or left to private agreement. See Cannrace. 

In Holland carriers are called routiers, becaufe they always 
keep the fame road, or route; fetting out, and arriving at 
fixed hours. 

All perfons carrying goods for hire, as mafters and owners 
of fhips, lightermen, {tage-coachmen, (but not hackney- 
coachmen in London) and fuch like, are legally compre 
hended under the denomination of common carriers, and are 
chargeable on the general cuftom of the realm for their faults 
or mifcarriages. See Bairmentr. In an aétion on the cafe 
againft the ma(ter of a flage-coach, it was adjudged that he 
was not hi loge (e. g. for a trunk loft) unlefs the mafter 
takes a price for the carriage of the goods as well as for the 
carriage of the perfon, in which cafe he is within the cuftom 
asa carrier; but by the cuftom and ufage of ftages, every 
paflenger pays for the carriage of goods above a certain 
weight ; and then the coachman fhall be charged for the lofs 
of goods beyond fuch weight. If a common carrier lofes 
goods which he is entrufted to carry, a fpecial aétion in the 
cafe lies againft him, on the cuftom of the realm; and fo of 
a common carrier by boat. 1 Rol. Abr. 6. An aétion will lie 
again{t a porter, carrier, or bargeman, upon his bare receipt 
of the goads, if they are lott by negligence. 1 Sid. 36. 
Alfo, if a lighternvan fpoils goods which he is to carry, by 
letting water come to them, an aétion on the cafe lies againft 
him on the common cuftom. Palm. 528. If a carrier en- 
trulted with goods opens the pack, and takes away any part 
of its contents, he is guilty of felony. H.P.c.61: And 
it is the fame alfo if a carrier. rectives; goods to carry 
them to acertain place, and carries them to fome other place, 
with intent to defraud the owner. 3 Inft. 607. If a com- 
mon carrier, having convenience and being offered his hire, 
refufes to carry goods, he is liable to an aétion. 2 Show. 
Rep. 327. But he may refule to admit goods into his ware- 
houfe at an unfeafonable time, or before he is ready to take 
his journey. Lord Raym. 652.. A common carrier may 
have action of trover or trefpafs for goods taken out of his 
poffeflion by a ftranger; and where goods are ftolen from a 
carrier, he may bring an indictment again{t the felon as for 
his own goods ; and the owner may likewife prefer an indiét- 
ment againit the felon. Kel. 39. By that. 3 Car. a.c. 1. 
carriers are not to travel on the Lord’s day on pain of 208, 
By 3 W. and M. c. 12. the juftices are annually to affefs the 
price of land carriage of goods that are to be brought into 
any place within their jurifdiGiion by any common carrier, 
who is not to take more, under the penalty of sl. And by 
21 Geo. Il. ¢. 28. §. 3. a carrier is not to take more for car- 
rying goods from any place to London than the juftices have 
fettled for the carrying of goods from London to fuch a 
place, under the fame penalty. This ad of 21 Geo. II. 
c. 28, ftands repealed by 7 Geo. III. c. 40. fo much of it 
excepted as relates to the price or rate for carriage of 
goods; andthe 7 Geo. III. c. 40. (except fo much as repeals 
the feveral a¢ts within-mentioned) was repealed by 13 Geo. 
III. c. 78. §.83. By 24th Geo. II. c.-8. §. 9. commif- 
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fioners for regulating the navigation of the river T’hames are 
to rate the price of water-carriage ; and by 39 Geo. II. c. 
22. §. 3. juftices of the city of London are to aflefs the rates 
of carrying goods between London and Weltminfter. By 
13 Geo. IIT. c. 78. carriers and waggoners are to write or 
paint on their waggons or carts their names and places of 
abode; and the owner of every common ftage, waygon, 
or cart, travelling from town to town, fhall paint ‘* common 
{lage wagon or cart,” as the cafe may be, under the pain of 
forfeiting not more than 51. nor lefs than 208, 

At common law a carrier is liable by the cuftom of the 
realm to make good all loffes of goods entrufted to him to 
carry ; except fuch loffes as arife from the a&t of God, or 
inevitable accident ; from the aét of the king’s enemies ; and 
from the default of the party fending them. 1 Inft. 89. 
2 Lord Raym. gog. Efp. N. P 619. But, in order to 
charge the carrier, the following circumftances are to be ob- 
ferved, 1. The goods mult be loft while in the poffeffion of 
the carrier himfelf, or in his fole care. 2. The carrier is 
liable only fo far as he is paid, for he is chargeable by reafon 
of his reward. 3. Undera f{pecial or qualified acceptance 
the carrier is bound no further than he undertakes; and, 
therefore, it feems fafeft, that in all inftances of fending 
things of value by a carrier, the carrier fhould have: notice 
and be paid accordingly. 4. A delivery to the carrier’s fer- 
vant is a delivery to himfelf, and fhall charge him; but they 
mult be goods, fuch as it is his cuftom to carry, not out of 
his line of bufinefs, Salk. 282. 5. Where goods are loft, 
which have been fent on boarda fhip, the action may be 
brought either againft the mafter or againf the owner. 2 
Salk, 440. 6. Itis not neceffary in order to charge the car- 
rier that the goods are lott in tranfitu, while immediately un- 
der his care; for he is bound to deliver ihem to the confignee, 
or fend notice to him according to the dire¢tion ; and though 
they are carried fafely to the inn, yet if left there till they 
are {poiled, and no notice given to the configuee, the car- 
rier is liable. 3 Wilf. 429. 2 Bl. Rep. 916. Jacob’s Di&. 
by Tomlins. 

Carrier pigeon, a fort of pigeon ufed, when properly 
trained up, to be fent with letters from one place to another. 
This is the Corumsa Tabellaria of the Linnean fyttem. 

It is larger in fize than moft of the other kinds. Its 
length from the tip of the beak to the end of the tail being 
often fifteen* inches; but its greatelt weight not twenty 
ounces. Its flefh is firm and its feathers clofe; it 1s long- 
necked, and of a better fhape than moft other pigeons. The 
upper chap of the bill is half covered from the head with a 
white or blackifh tuberous furfuraceous flefh, which projects 
or hangs over both its fides, on the upper part neareft the 
head, and ends in a point about the middle of the bill. This 
is called the wattle. The eyes are furrounded with the fame 
fort of corrugated flefh for the breadth of a fhilling, and 
their iris is red. Their beak is long, ftraight, and thick ; 
their wattle generally broad acrofs the beak, fhort from the 
head toward the point, and tilting forward from the head ; 
and the head narrow, long, and flat; the neck very long 
aud thin, and the breaft broad ; the feather is chiefly black 
er dun, though there are blues, whites, and pyed. 

It has its name from its remarkable fagacity in returning 
to the place where it was bred, though carried to great dif- 
tances; from which property it was made ufe of to carry let- 
ters to diftant places, as a fpeedy and fafe method of con- 
vevance, 

They were trained to this method in Turkey and Perfia, 
and were carried firft, while young, fhort flights of halfa mile, 
and afterwards more, till at length they would return from 
the fartheft part of the kingdom. Every bafgaw had a bafket 
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of thefe pigeons, bred at the feraglio, which, upon am 

emergent occafions, as an infurreciion, or the like, he dif- 
patched with letters, braced under their wings, to the ferag- 
lio, only fending out more than one, for fear of accidents. 
Lightow affures us, that one of thefe birds would carry a 
letter from Babylon to Aleppo, which is thirty days jour- 
ney, in forty-eight hours. ‘Chis pigeon was employed, in 
former times, by the Englifh fa¢tory, to convey intelligence 
from Scanderoon, of the arrival of the Company’s fhips in 
that port, the name of the fhip, the hour of her arrival, and 
whatever elfe could be comprifed in a {mall compafs, being 
written on a flip of paper, which was fecured in fuch a manner 
under the pigeon’s wing as not to impede its flight ; and her 


‘feet were bathed in vinegar, with a view to keep them cool, 


and prevent her being tempted by the fight of water to alight, 
by which the journey might have been prolonged, or the bil- 
let loft. The pigeons performed this journey in 24 hours. 
The meflenger had a young brood at Aleppo, and was fent 
down in an uncovered cage to Scanderoon, from whence, as 
{oon as fet at liberty, fhe returned with all poflible expedition 
to her neit. At the feafon of the arrival of the annual fhips, 
it was ufual to fend pigeons to be ready at the port. Some 
have afferted that the pigeon wasat once fent down to Scan- 
dcroon in a cage ; but others with greater probability affirm, 
that fhe was taught by degrees to fly from fhorter diftances 
on the Scanderoon road. It is alfo faid, that the pigeons, 
when let fly from Scanderoon, inftead of bending their 
courfe towards the high mountains furrounding the plain, 
mounted at once direétly up, foaring ftill almoft perpendicu~ 
larly till out of fight, as if to furmount at once the obftacles 
intercepting their view of the place of their deftination. 

The cuttom of carrying on a correfpondence between 
Aleppo and Scandercon by means of pigeons was commor 
in M. D’Arvieux’s time. Mem. T. v. ps 496. Maillet, in 
his ‘¢ Defcription de ’ Egypt,”’ vol. ii. p. 271, bas given a 
very circumftantial account of this mode of conveying intel- 
ligence ; and he alfo relates a ftory of a pigeon difpatched 
from Aleppo to Scanderoon, which, miftaking its way, was. 
abfent for three days, and in that time had made an excur- 
fion to the ifland of Ceylon; a circumftance then deduced 
from finding green cloves in the bird’s ftomach, and credited 
at Aleppo. Baumgarten mentions the flying of pigeons in 
his time (1504) in Egypt. Sir-John Mandeville alfo men- 
tions it in his Travels. In the time of the holy war, cer- 
tain Saracen ambaffadors who came to Godfrey of Antioch 
from a neighbouring prince, fent intelligence to their mafter 
of the fuccefs of their embaffy, by means of pigeons, fixing 
the billet to the bird’s tail. Bochart has collected numerous 
authorities for the antiquity of this cuftom both in Syria and 
Greece, (vol. ii. p. 15,) and more refpecting its antiquity 
may be found in Pennant’s Britifh Zoology. Hirtius and 
Brutus, at the fiege of Modena, held a correfpondence with 
one another by meansof pigeons. And Ovid tells us, that 
Taurofthenes, by a pigeon ftained with purple, gave notice 
to his father of his viétory at the Olympic games, fending it 
to him at #gina. fflian. War, Hilt. lib. ix. cap. 2. Pliny, 
lib. x. cap. 24. Anacreon tells us, that he conveyed a billet. 
doux to his beautiful Bathyllis, by a dove. Odeg. The 
ufe of pigeons, as couriers between Aleppo end Scanderoon,, 
and alfo Bagdad, has been difcontinued for the latt 40 or 50. 
years, becaufe the Curd robbers killed the pigeons. See 
Dracoon and Horseman. 

CARRIERA, Rosaraa, in Biography, an eminent 
female painter, was a native of Chiozza, in the Adriatic, 
where fhe was born, in 1675 5 and being deftitute of per. 
fonal charms, fhe gave fcope to her mental abilities. Having 
manifefted an early tafte for painting, her father procured 
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for her the inftruGion of an artift, from whom fhe learned 


to paint full fize in oil 5 but afterwards fucceeding in minin- 
tures, the confined herfelf to this branch of the art, and 
carried crayon painting to a high degree of perfeétion. Her 

ortraits, {pread all over Europe, are as ay eo and grace- 
Fl in conception and attitude, as they are frefh, neat, and 
alluring in colour. Her Madonna, and other religious fub- 
jects, Blend dignity, and even majelty, with grace. Her 
reputation was very widely extended ; and whilft the exhi- 
bited fpecimens of her fingular fkill in Italy, at Paris, and 
Vienna, the received diltinguifhed marks of refpeét and efteem. 
She lived with diftin@ion in her native country, and her 
works were eagerly fought by the curious in dillant nations, 
Inceflant application deprived her of fight during the laft 
ten years of her life. She combined mufic with painting ; 
and at the advanced age of 82 years, clofed her life, in 1757, 
after having amafled confiderable property of her own acqui- 
fition. D’Argenville. Pilkington, by Fufeli. - 

CARRIERE. See Caress. 

CARRION, in Geography, a river of Spain, which joins 
the Pifuenga, near Duennas. 

Carrion di los Condes, a town of Spain, feated on the 
river Carrion, ‘in the province of Leon, on the frontiers of 
Old Cattile ; containing ro parifh churches, 10 convents, 
and 2 hofpitals; 14 leagues W. of Burgos. 

CARROBALISTA, in the Ancient Military Art, 
denotes a fpecies of Jalifla, mounted on wheels, and drawn 
by horfes; by which it differed from the manubalifla, which, 
being leffer and lighter, was thrown by the hand. 

CARROCIUM, or Carrocerum, in Middle Age Writers, 
denotes the banner, or chief flag of an army, which was 
mounted on a kind of chariot, and drawn by oxen. 

CARROCK, in Geography, a mountain of England, in 
the county of Cumberland, 2265 feet above the level of the 
fea. 

CARRODUNUM, in Anctent Geography, a town of 
Germany, according to Ptolemy, fuppofed to be the pre- 
fent Radom, in the palatinate of Sendamir.—Alfo, a town 
of Vindclicia, fuppofed to be the prefent Crainburg, on the 
Inn.—Alfo, a town of Upper Pannonia, which the inter- 
preters of Ptdlemy fuppofe to be the prefent Carnburg, on 
the banks of the Rab.—Alfo, a town of European Sar- 
matia, feated on the river Tyras. Ptolemy. 

CARROG, a river of Wales, which runs into the fea, 
about 4 miles S.W. from Caernarvon. 

CARRON, a river of Scotland, which runs into the fea, 
near Stonehaven, in the county of Kincardine.x—Alfo, a 
{mall river of Scotland, which rifes about the middle of the 
iithmus between the friths of the Forth and Clyde, and, 
after a courfe of about i4 miles, dividing the county of 
Stirling into two nearly equal parts, falls into the Forth, 
three miles E. from the Carron works, in the county of 
Stirling. This river feems to have been the boundary of 
the Roman province in North Britain; Antoninus’s wall 
being in the vicinity of this river, and running parallel to it 
for feveral miles. This opinion is rendered probable by the 
fituation of ** Arthur’s Oven,” as it is called, which is fup- 
pofed to have been a temple dedicated to Terminus, and 
ereGted near the Roman frontier. It ftood on the weft fide 
of the river Carron, or between that river and Kinnaird. 
The mofs of Kinnaird, which was without doubt formerly 
united to that of Frofk, is diftant only one mile and a half 
from the river, and the mofs of Kincardine is only twelve 
miles diftant from the ftation at Camelon. Forefts, there- 
fore, in either of thefe places, would have afforded very 
convenient refuge to the Caledonians, whether they were 
making incnrfions into the Roman province, or haraffing 
the Roman armies in their expeditions towards the nerth. 
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Befides, that a people more civilized than the ancient Cale- 
donians mutt have been in this country before the mofs of 
Kincardine exited, is completely eftablifhed by the difeovery 
of a road on the furface of the clay atthe bottom of that 
mofs, after the peat, to the depth of eight feet, had been 
removed. ‘The direétion of this road 19 from the Forth 
acrofs the mofs towards a road, fuppofed to be Roman, 
which paffes between the mofs and the river Teith. ‘Thefe 
roads probably communicated, and were parts of the military 
works of the Romans, and detigned forthe ule of the troops 
employed to repel the incurfions made by the Caledontans 
from the mountains into the Roman province. A paflaye 
in Herodian favours the opinion here advanced. "That hifto- 
rian (lib. iii, cap. 48.) mentions the army of Severus pafling 
Te mypolseBAnpevee *pruscle Te nas xupxln rns Pwuaswy apyns He 
adds, that on this frontier the Barbarians ufually made their 
efcape, ‘*and concealed themfelves in the thickets and 
marfhes.”? Edinb. ‘Tranf. vol. iii. p. 276. Near the middle 
of the courfe of this river, in a plealant valley, ftand two 
beautiful mounts, called the “ hills of Dunipace,’’ which are 
now planted with firs, and between which is feated the 
church of Dunipace. Tradition reports, that thefe mounts 
were raifed as monuments of a peace concluded in that place 
between the Romans and Caledonians, and that their name is 
compounded of the language of both people; dun, fignify- 
ing a hill in the old language of this ifland, and pax, peace, 
in the language of Rome: fo that Dunipace denotes “ the 
hills of peace.”” Others, however, have fuppofed that they 
are fepulchral monuments, which is an opinion, not impro- 
bable. See Barrow. As this river runs fo near the boun- 
dary of the Roman province, if it be not itfelf the precife 
boundary, the adjacent country muf unavoidably be the 
{cene of many rencounters and battles. Accordingly, hif- 
torians mention a bloody battle fought near this river be- 
tween the Romans and the confederate-army of the Scots 
and Piéts in the beginning of the 5th century; and the 
tranflator, or the author, of Offian’s poems lays the fcenes 
of fome of them upon the banks of this river. About the 
diftance of half a mile from the river, and near the town of 
Falkirk, lies the field of that battle which was fought by 
William Wallace and the Englifh, in the beginning of the 
14th century. It bears the name of * Graham’s Muir,’’ 
from the valiant John Graham, who fell there, and whofe 
grave-ftone is ftill to be feen in the church-yard of Falkirk. 
Carron, a village of Scotland, in the county of Stirling, 
feated on a river of the fame name; celebrated for its ex- 
tenfive iron forges ; two miles N. of Falkirk, and three miles 
above the entrance of the Carron into the frith of Forth. 
The river is mavigable for fome miles from its mouth, and 
a confiderable trade is carried on upon it by fmall craft ; 
for the convenience of whichits channel has of late years been 
ftraightened and much fhortened, and the great canal is ton- 
ne€ted with it by a cut and lock. See Forth and Clyde 
The Carron ore is defcribed by Mr. Kirwan, 
(Miner. vol. ii. p. 174.) as being an argillaceous ftone, of a 
bluifh grey, internally of a dark ochre yellow. It is found 
in flaty maffes, and in nodules, in an adjacent coal-mine, of 
which it fometimes forms the roof, At the Carron-works, 
this ore is often fmelted with the red greafy iron ore from 
Ulverfton, in Lanecafhire, which imparts eafier fufion, and 
fuperior value. Thefe works, which have attained fuch 
diltinguifhed celebrity, were firit eftablifhed principally under 
the direction of Dr. Roebuck, an ingenious chemift and 
phyfician of Birmingham, and by means of a capital fur- 
nifhed by his relations and friends, as well as thofe of his 
affociate Mr. Garbet, in addition to their own. After 2 
careful and minute comparifon of the advantages and difad- 
vantages of different fituations in Scotland, he made choice 
of 
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of a fpot, on the banks of the river Carron, as the moft ad- 
vantageous fituation for the eftablifhment of the propofed 
iron manufaéture. There he found they could eafily com- 
mand abundance of water for the neceffary machinery ; and 
in the neighbourhood of it, as well as every where along 
both the north and fouth coafts of the Frith, were to be 
found inexhauttible quarries of iron ftone, lime-ftone, and 
coal. From Carron alfo, they could eafily tranfport their 
manufaétures to different countries by fea. The communi- 
cation with Glafgow, at that time, by land-carriage, which 
opened to them a ready way to the American market, 
was fhort avd eafy. To aid him in the execution of his un- 
dertaking, he engaged the co-operation of Mr. Smeaton, then 
the firlt engineer in England, and alfo of Mr. James Watt, 
then of Glafgow, but fince better known for his inventive 
genius in the mechanic arts, both in Scotland and England. 
The neceflary preparations for the eftablifiment of the iron- 
works at Carron were finifhed towards the clofe of the year 
17593 and on the firft of January, 1760, the firft furnace 
was blown; and in a fhort time afterwards a fecond was 
ereSted. See the article Rorsuck. For the extenfion and 
improvement of this foundery, about 100 acres of land have 
been converted into refervoirs and pools, for water diverted 
from the river Carron, by magnificent dams built about 
two miles above the works, which, after turning 18 large 
wheels for the feveral purpofes of the manufacture, falls into a 
tide-navigation that conveys its produce to the fea. For a 
further account of the machinery of thefe works, the num- 
ber of its furnaces, the annual amount of iron fmelted, &c. 
&c. fee Brast Furnace. See allo Cannon. The prefent 
proprietors of this foundery are a chartered company, with 
a capital of 150,cool. fterling, a common hall, &c.; but 
their {tock is ‘confined to a few individuals. 

CARRONADE, in the Military Art. See Cannon. 

CARROOR, in Geography, a town and fort of Hindoof- 
tan, in the country of Myfore, and province of Coimbetore, 
feated on the Ambravetty ; evacuated by the troops of 
Tippoo Sultan, on the r5th of June, 1790, when general 
Meadows, commander of the Britifh forces, took poffeffion 
of it, and made it a depdt for provifions; 38 miles W. of 
Trichinopoly. N. lat. 10° 57’. E. long. 78° 12’. 

CARROT, in Botany. See Daucus carora. 

Carrot, in Gardening. See Daucus. 

Carrot, in Hufbandry, is a large well-known tap-rooted 
plant, which, at prefent, is much employed in the feeding 
of different forts of live flock; in which view it is a root of 
confiderable utility and importance to the farmer. It is, 
however, only within thefe few late years that its application 
in this intention has been carried to any extent in this coun- 
try. It was probably firft introduced into field culture in the 
fouthern parts of the ifland from the Low Countries. 
There are feveral varieties of this valuable plant, but that 
which is the moft proper for being cultivated in the field 
for the above ufe is that which 1s ufually termed the 
orange carrot, in which the colour of the root is of a much 
more dark orange appearance than in any of the others ; 
and, befides, it rifes to a much larger fize, and is more fac- 
charine and juicy. See Davccus. 

This fort of crop is capable of being cultivated probably 
to the greateft advantage on the warm, light, loamy, or 
fandy foils; but it fucceeds well on other kinds, as on 
gravelly lands.” Mr. Young properly remarks, that the 
proper fort of foil ‘* fhould not be miftaken through common 
notions, or confined to a compafs much within the reality. 
It is, fays he, a general idea, that nothing but fands 
will do for carrots, but this is a miftake, the beft foil for 
them is a fandy loam, rather light, but moilt, of a great 
depth; in which there is little difficulty in ploughing to 
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the very beam of the plough, all the foil brought up being 
of the fame kind, and as fit for vegetation as the furface.’’ 
But, though he confiders this fort of foil as the moft per- 
fectly adapted to this kind of crop, * it will, he conceieves, 
thrive to great profit on the heavier loams, but not on wet 
ones, or clays. On good wheat loams of the gravelly kinds 
that plough eafily they do well. At firft fight, he fuppofes, 
they might, perhaps, be thought too itiff; but they will 
yield large carrots, though the expences of cultivation will 
run higher.in cleaning the ground, &c.”’ 

In the preparation of the land for this fort of crop much til- 
lage is by fome confidered unneceffary : ‘‘ the belt culture of 
carrots is,”” fays the above author, “ to let the barley or wheat 
ftubble le till you plough and fow, putting them in on one 
earth.”’ But others are inclined to more tillage, and think 
that on whatever fort of foil this root may be grown, or 
after whatever kind of crop, the ground fhould conftantly 
be ploughed as deep as poffible in O&ober, a fecond time 
in dry weather in February, and a third in March, for the 
reception of the feeds. By ploughing the land deep in 
Oétober, two beneficial purpofes are, they fuppofe, anfwered ; 
the new foil is expofed to the influence of the winter's frofts, 
by which it is mellowed and rendered more fit for nourifhing 
the plants ; and the roots of the carrots are enabled, with 
more freedom, to pufh downwards, a circumftance of con- 
fiderable importance in this kind of hufbandry ; for, if the 
roots mect with any obftru¢tion in getting down, they are apt 
to grow forked, and throw out lateral roots, by which the 
crop is injured in a very material degree. Mr, Young, how- 
ever, only conceives the fecond ploughing in February 
neceflary, in cafes when the furface mould is not expected to 
be in a ftate of fufficient finenefs at the period of fowing, 
When the laf{ ploughing or feed-furrow in March has 
been given, the land fhould be harrowed, and the furface 
made as fine as poffible for the feed to be put in 
upon, 

Though it is not abfolutely neceffary to make ufe of 
manure for this fort of crop, as good carrots may be grown 
withont it, it is plain, from the numerous trials which have 
been made and recorded in different works, that it is only 
by the liberal application of it, that the largeft quantity of 
produce can be afforded. Where it is applicd it fhould be 
turned into the ground in a well-rotted ftate during the lait 
ploughing in March. 

At this period the feed fhould be fown in an even man- 
ner over the furface, in the proportion of five pounds to an 
acre, and harrowed in immediately in a light way. Mr. 
Young, however, advifes, that where the land is fuificiently 
fine and mellow at the time of ploughing, in Fcbruary, and 
proper for being harrowed upon, net to omit fowing upon 
that ploughing, ‘for, although March is the common 
feafon, the uncertainties of the weather are fuch, that the 
ftate of the land, in moft cafes, requires a greater attention 
than the name of the month ; and carrot feed, let the weather 
be ever fo fevere, will take no harm. It may, fays he, be 
fown without danger in November. In cafe March turns 
out very wet, and the fowing is driven into April, it is 
twenty to one that the crop will fuffer.”” About the 25th 
of March is, however, the time moft generally obferved in 
the Suffolk praétice. 

In regard to the feed, it has been recommended by the 
author of * Praétical Agriculture,” es cultivators to be 
careful in faving it, by feleéting fome of the beft and moft 
perfe&ly formed roots annually of the preceding year’s 
growth, and fetting them out jeparately in the begrnning or 
middle of March, in an open piece of ground fur the pur~ 
pofe. The feed in this way will be ready in Auguil; by 
which means the farmer will always be in poffefiioa of fuch 
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od frefh feed as may be fully depended upon; which ean 
eldom or ever be the cafe where it is purechafed. As this 

fort of feeds is liable to adhere or cling clofe together, it is 
almott impoffible to fow them with any degree of regularity 
or exactnefs, without adopting fome method of feparating 
them, before they are made ufe of in the way of feed, With 
this intention the belt mode is probably that of mixing them 
with fome fort of material that may render them more capa- 
ble of being difperfed over the land, fuch as faw-dull, bran, 
ova light kind of dry fand, uniting the whole well by rubbing 
them together. Dy this means the feeds may be fo dif- 
engaged and feparated from each other, as to enable the 
feed{man to f{catter them with much more evennefs over the 
furface of the ground, ‘here is alfo another improvement 
in the culture of this crop, with refpe& to the feed, which 
is that of tteeping it from one to two days in water, by 
which, it is faid, the vegetation of it is greatly forwarded, 
which is a circumflance of much confequence to the 
crop. 

Though we have feen that five pounds of feed are made 
ufe of to the acre in the broad-calt method; where the 
drill plan is followed, two or three pounds may be fully 
fufficient. The firlt of the above modes of fowing is, how- 
ever, the molt commonly pradctifed, the feed being afterwards 
lightly harrowed in by a fmall barrow; and, as it is not 
much fuited for being difperfed or delivered with exadtnefs 
by the dill-machine, and the young plants eatily fet out to 
proper diltances by the hoe, it is probably the mott fuitable 
method of putting in the crop. 

The driil plan has, notwith{tanding, been attempted in 
order to leffen the expence of hand labour in hoeing the 
crops by fome farmers. In thefe cafes, the feed is put in 
in equidiftant rows, at twelve, fifteen, or cighteen inches 
diftance from each other, according to the land and the 
mode of hoeing that is employed. In fome inflances drill- 
machines are not made ufe of, but the land is ftricken into 
{mall drills or furrows by hoes or other implements for the 
purpofe, and then the feed caft over the ground by the 
hand, and harrowed in lightly, or covered, by hoeing in the 
tops of the ridgelets, in a light even manner. When a drill 
machine is employed for this purpofe, it is recommended by 
Mr. Amos to put the feed in to the depth of one inch in the 
rows, leaving the {pace of fourteen inches between them as 
an interval. The feed is prepared hy previous fteeping 
and mixing in the manner meutioned above, and the land 
afterwards harrowed over once in a place, in a light 
manner. 

It is of great confequence that this fort of crop fhould be 
properly thinned out while the plants are in their early 
growth, and kept perfedtly free from all forts of weeds by 
repeated hoeings. In the firft of thefe, which fhould be 
given as foon as the plants can be fully diftinguifhed from 
the weeds that are about them, the work fhould be per- 
formed with three inch hoes, having handles not more than 
two feet in length, and be executed with great care and at- 
tention, as it is often extremely difficult to diftinguifh the 
young carrot plants from the weeds. The fecond hoeing 
fhould be given in a few weeks afterwards, according to the 
ftate of the crop, which may be performed with common 
hoes, and the plants be fet out to proper diflances. From 
Se to fifteen or eighteen inches cach way are the moft 
ufual diftances at which they are fuffered to ftand; and it 
has been found, from the experience of many years, in dif- 
triéts where they are the moft cultivated, that carrots, which 
grow at fuch diftances, conftantly prove a more abundant 
crop than when the plants are permitted to ftand clofer to- 
gether. The third hoeing is moftly given about the middle 
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or towards the end of June, and in this, befides deftroying 
the weeda, another material circumftance to be attended 
to is, to fet out the carrots at proper diftances, and alfo 
whenever any have been left double at the former hocings, to 
take the wortt of the two plants away, fo as to leave the reft 
Eee clear and free from interruption. When the crop 
vas been put in earlier than the ufual period, the firlt hoeing 
fhould, Mr. Young fays, be performed in the latter end of 
April, and when the weather is fine, as much injury may be 
done in executing it when there is much wet. And 
where the firlt hoemp has been given at the above time, the 
crops fhould, in the beginning otf May, be well harrowed, 
and have a fecond hoeing towards the end of it. The har 
rowing will not, he aflerts, “damage the young carrots, 
vor pull up one in twenty; but it will difplace the weeda 
fet ayain by rain, and check the growth of thofe that are 
got up fince.”’? he crops fhould hkewife be looked over 
towards the latter end of Angult, and fuch ftraggling weeda 
as may be met with removed. ‘This is more néceflary than 
farmers in general fuppofe. 

The expence of thefe different hocings differs confiderably 
in different fituations, but is generally from 108. to 18s. the 
acre, and in fome places rather more. 

There are differences in the carrot hufbandry in different 
diftriéts. In Suffolk, the farmers fow them after turnips, 
fummer-land-barley, and peafe fet upona rye grafs lay ; the 
crops upon the firlt are generally moft productive; next to 
that they prefer the latter. In the firlt cafe they feed off 
the turnips by the beginning of February, and then lay the 
land up in {mall balks or furrows, in which ftate it remains 
till the fecond week in March, when it is harrowed down, 
and double-furrowed to the depth of about twelve inches, 
and the feed fown thereon, at the rate of four pounds and a 
half to the acre. As foon as the plants appear dittinly, 
they are fet out with a {mall hoe at the diftance of fix inches 
from each other, they are afterwards hoed twice more at 
different times, according as the crop feems to require it ; 
and it is not unufual to harrow. them between the hoeings, 
which does no injury to the root, and frequently faves the 
expence of the third hoeing. When carrots are intended to 
be fown after peafe, they ufually plough the ftubble as foon 
as the harveft is over, in order that the land may clear itfelf 
of weeds; in December, it is laid up in {mall balks to re- 
ceive the benefit of the frofts; in February, it is harrowed 
down and manured at the rate of fifteen loads per acre; the 
manure is ploughed in to the depth of about four inches, 
and in the month of March the land is double-furrowed and 
the feed fown. By purfuing this method they fay the ma- 
nure lies in the centre of the foil, and not only affords nou- 
rifhment and fupport to the carrot in its perpendicular pro- 
grefs, but renders it eafy to be turned up by a fingle plough- 
ing, and greatly promotes the growth of the fucceeding 
crop of barley. But in Norfolk, where it is the practice 
alfo to fow carrots after a crop of turnips, the manure, 
after being put on the land in the beginning of March, is 
firft ploughed in with a common plough, and afterwards the 
land is trench-ploughed about fourteen or fifteen inches deep, 
it is then harrowed very fine, and the feed fown about the 
middle of March, though the latter end of that month is 
probably better, as then plants come up early as foon as the 
early fown, and are attended with fewer weeds. The car 
rots are in this way generally ready to hoe in the beginning 
of May, and when tolerably free from weeds, may be hoed 
with large hoes. Carrots are alfo frequently grown with 
the fame preparations on the fame land where potatoes have 
grown. ‘The manner in which Mr. Billing cultivated his 
land for thefe plants, is the following: The ae and 
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clover ftubbles were fplit down by him with the plongh the 
preceding November, and he is fatished, that whether the 
wheat ftubble, be, as it is called in Norfolk, flat work, or in 
ridges, or the carrots are to be fown after clover or rye 
rrals, the land cannot be ploughed too early, fo that the 
Frott and {now may have their full effeét in mellowing the 


ground for the reception of fo fmalla feed; and this is the. 


more neceflary to be attended to, the {tiffer and tougher the 
foil is. He ploughs the wheat and clover flubble three 
times, but the land on which the turnips have been, but 
twice; the firft time fhallow, but the laft as deep as the 
{taple of the ground will permit, and on this ploughing the 
carrots are fown. Sometimes the land is immediately dunged 
for the carrots, but at other times only for the previous crop : 
the former is probably the better method. Mr. Billing 
thinks four pounds of feed an acre is fully fufficient. It is 
generally three weeks after fowing, and fometimes longer 
before the carrots appear, and they are frequently feven or 
eight weeks before they are fit for the hoe, which affords the 
weeds an opportunity to get ftrength in this feafon, as they 
grow falt. Mr. Billing is therefore of opinion, that it is 
better to fow them as late as you can with fafety to the 
crop, as he found thofe fown in April on clover-{tubble, 
came much the fooneft to the hoe, though later fown. In 
this mode where the crop of carrots is very clean, one hoeing 
may, he thinks, be fuflicient; but, where the weeds are 
itrong, it is neceflary to hoe them a fecond time ; but about 
ten days or a fortnight after the firft hoeing, they fhould be 
harrowed: this wil] difplace the weeds, and prevent their 
growing again, which many of them will probably other- 
wife do, efpecially if it be fhowery weather. The harrow- 
ing does not hurt the carrot plants, as has been obferved 
above, but, on the contrary, does them fervice, by bringing 
frefh earth to them, as well as by deftroying the weeds. In 
about three weeks after harrowing where the ground is not 
cleared, or in cafe new weeds fpring up, Mr. Billing hoes 
the carrots a fecond time; and after this, if there fill re- 
main any weeds, which will be the cafe if much raia falls 
during the time of the fecond hoeing, a third harrowing is 
beftowed. But where the weather has been favourable, and 
ghofe employed in hoeing have done their duty, the carrots 
ence hoed and harrowed have been, he fays, as clean as thofe 
on which two hoeings and as many harrowings have been 
practifed. 

It is the remark of an Effex farmer, that carrots will am- 
ply repay every expence of the fineft culture, and fhould from 
their extenfive utiity, on found, deep, and friable land, be 
every where attempted. He fowsin March or April; hoes 
three times, and harrows after each hoeing. 

The expence of cultivating this crop on poor fandy land 
of five fhillings an acre in the Suffolk method, is thus 
fated. . 


Expences. Le es 
One deep ploughing, = = o 7-0 
Seed and fowing, 5 * ew o 4 6 
Hoeing, - - - I I fe) 
Taking up 1s. a load of forty bufhels topped, that 
is on two hundred, - - = ot) 8s) 10 
Carting home, s . bo © 5 0 
Rent, tythes, and rates, - - o 4% "oO 
£2 9 6 


The charges at prefent ftand confiderably higher, even on 
foils of this fort, as well as thofe of the better kind. 

In an experiment of the Rev. Mr. Young’s, detailed in a 
late volume of the Annals of Agriculture, made on a good 
fai.ay friable loam, fufficiently dry for turnips being eaten 


off, on it; having a fub-foil of the gravelly loam kind, the 
expences and produce were as below, on eight acres. The 
land was ploughed nine inches deep in the early part of 
March ; and in the laft week of it three pounds of feed per 
acre were harrowed in; but the work does not feem fo have 
been performed with fufficient accuracy. 
Expences. 
Ploughing at 8s. - - 
Seed,’ 45 lbs. at 1s. 6d. wtf - 
Sowing, 3 2 
Harrowing, « -~ a * a 
Hoeing four acres at 258. and four at 218. 
Ditto, fecond time, eight acres at ros. 
Taking up and clearing 4360 bufhels, at 3s. per 
load of 40 buthels, - - 16 
Seventy-four days work of one horfe, at 2s. 6d. 9 
A bailrff for attending the work, - 3 
Farm general expences, fines Is. per acre, fe) 
° 
2 
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3 
3 
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°o 
9 
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Ditto, fundries, 1s. per acre, 
Rent, tithes, and rates, - 
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Produce. 
By 2933 bubhels, fold at 7d. and 8d. - 
— horfes 160 bufhels ufed, to Dec. 20th, faved 
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7 coombs, 2 buthels of oats, - - 418 o 
— faddle horfe, 26 at 7d. = - or, 2 
— 200 lambs 2 weeks at 2d. - - 113 4 
— hogs 548 bufhels at 8d. - - 617 0 
— 8 cattle on the tops 2 weeks - 0°16 0 
— horfes 72 bufhels at 7d. - - 22 0 
— hogs to Dec. 29th, 60 bufhels, =e O15 0 
— Ditto, 158, at 3d. - - 119 6 
— horfes, 112 at 7d. - - | en i: 
— hogs, 104 at 8d. ‘ - oi -@ 
— faddle horfe, 15 at Sd. a = © 10 0 
— hogs 8 at 8d. : - - © 5 4 
— cow, 3 at Sd. - - o 2 0 
— 50 buthels half rotten fold for - 0 18 o 

£117 to 10 
Expences, - - - 63 0 o 
Profit, - : - £54 4°10 


This is Ol. 15s. 7d. per acre profit, befides the land being 
left in moft excellent order for barley, which fully fhews the 
vaft advantage of cultivating this kind of crop wherever the 
farmer has land capable of admitting it. 

Of the advantage of the drili culture there are different 
opinions, but further trials are neceflary. Mr. Amos’s me- 
thod is “two pounds of feed per acre.” He fteeps the 
feed in rain water twenty-four hours, and lays it upon a floor, 
until fpeared. Mixes it thoroughly, with three pecks of 
dry faw-dult, and three pecks of fine dry mould. Drills 
one inch deep and fourteen inches between the rows, with 
the fame cups ufed for wheat or barley. arrows once in 
a place. The plants appear in eight or ten days. On ex- 
preffing his furprize at feeing good long carrots grown on 
very fnallow fands, to a perfon who had been many years 
baliff to feveral eftates, he told him that he had been accuf- 
tomed to obtain carrots of full length and fize, in fuch land, 
by dibbling the feed to a great depth, with an iron dibbler; 
and when it was objected, that the plants, from the feed 
being fo deeply buried, would never get above the furface ; 
he affured-him, in his numerous trials, he never obferved any 
fuch confequence. 
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Tc is fated by a writer in the twenty-fourth volume of the 
Annals of Agriculture, that he fowed broad-catt two acres 
of carrots, Fcflowing a potatoe crop, on a light fandy loam 
of twenty fhillings anacre, They were twice hoed, at thir- 
teen, fhillings the two, in the manner of hocing, curnips; and 
in the courfe of the Summer he mowed one third of the tops 
twice; another third of the tops once: and the remaining 
third of the crop the feythe did not pafs over, The tops 
were greedily devoured by his horfes, cattle, and pigs, in the 
fold-yard, and were equal in quantity and value to a confi- 
derable crop of clover, cut and made ufe of in the fame 
mode, At the end of October he took up the carrot roots 
and preferved them in a trench in the manner of potatoes, 
The crop was full fix hundred buthels per acre 3, and it was 
not found that the roots of thofe carrots whofe tops had 
been twice cut were at all inferior in fize or quality to thofe 
whofe tops had been left untouched. A paflage was left 
for a {mall cart to carry off the tops, and another he made 
by drawing the young carrots wanted for family ufe. He 
has reafon to confider this mode of.cultivating carrots equal 
to the belt fallow crop, provided the carrots are twice well 
hoed, and the tops are cut off, as the feythe prevents any 
weeds feeding in the autumn. His horfes, oxen, milch cows, 
and pigs, were fed with the carrot roots; his turkeys and 
other poultry had them ina boiled flate, and were fatted 
well upon them: even his pigeons were fed upon carrots, as 
they conftantly attended in the fold-yard to pick up every 
particle that dropped from the mouths of the cattle; which 
fupply was fuflicient to keep them at home, and to fave an 
expence in feeding them in the fevere weather. The market 
price of carrots near his houfe, twelve miles eaft of York, 
was from ten-pence to one fhilling a bufhel; at which 
price it mult be allowed, he fays, that the crop was a prcht- 
able one. He further remarks, that the demand for carrots 
in his neighbourhood for ftallions is not inconfiderable, for it 
is found that this food is more invigorating and fattening 
than any other that can be given them. 

Though it is a common pra@tice with farmers in Suffolk 
to allow crops of carrots to remain in the ground all winter, 
it ought by no means to be generally recommended ; as be- 
fides the injury the crop may frequently fuftain by fevere 
frofls, the farmer muft often experience great difficulty in 
getting up a fufficient quantity of roots for the fupply of 
his live ftock, efpecially when the earth is bound up by 
froft or covered with fnow. On thefe grounds it is evident 
that the beft way of preferving carrots during winter and 
{pring is to dig them up in the end of Odtober, or begin- 
ning of November, when their green leaves are decayed, 
which is a common prattice in Leicefterfhire. In doing 
this, the beft method is to make ufe of three-pronged forks, 
though fpades are frequently ufed. By loofening the foil 
with either of thefe inftruments, and drawing up the carrots 
at the fame time by the tops, the work is performed in a very 
expeditious manner. ‘The carrots fhould be allowed to dry 
a day or two on the field before they are taken home; on 
being dug up, when they are dry, the tops may be taken off 
and given to the {wine or cattle; and the roots be piled up 
in heaps in fome clofe dry houfe, well covered up, either with 
ftraw or dry fand, fo as to defend them from froft and damp- 
nefs. Where the bufinefs of taking up the roots is delayed 
till November, Mr. Young well obferves, that in cafe of wet 
weather they are liable to be much injured. It is obferved 
by an Effex farmer that it is his praétice to take them up 
on a dry day, put them direély into fmall upright cocks of 
ten bufhels each, entirely covered with the tops cut off; 
they thus appear to dry better than in any other mode ; and 
re ve i lofs, to bear the weather, If after being 
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thus dried, they are carried into any Larn, or Med, it wil be 
better, if in large quantities, on account of the hazard of 
heating, not to pack them clofe, but rather throw thom 
promifcuoufly into heaps with a little flraw over them 
Some however pile them up in a conical manner with a few 
of the tops hanging down on the outfide, and others place 
them in a ridge of earth in the manner of potatoes. 
According to the account of Mr, Arthur Young, in Suf- 
folk, a medium crop may be reckoned at three hundred and 
fifty bufhels the acre, which at fix-pence the bufhel, the 
price at which they are fold to be fent to the London mar- 
kets, amounts to $1. 158. od. the acre. Hence, though the 
hoeing and digging up of a crop of carrots may be attended 
with confiderable expence, the above grofs produce will 


amply repay, and leave a very handfome profit. 
The ufes to which this root are applied are variour. 
Large quantitics are fent to the London markets, and alfo 


given as food to different kinds of live ftock. Horfes are 
remarkably fond of carrots; and it is even jaid, that whew 
oats ard carrots are given together, the horfes leave the oats 
and eat the carrots. The ordinary allowance is about 40 
or 50 lb. a day to each horfe. Carrots, when mixed with 
chaff, that is, cut flraw, and a little hay, without corn, kcep 
horfes in excellent condition for performing all kinds of or- 
dinary labour. The farmers began to feed their horfes with 
carrots in December, and continue to give them chiefly that 
kind of provender till the beginning or middle of May, to 
which period, with proper care, carrots may be preferved. 
As many farmers are of opinion that carrots are not fo good 
for horfes in winter, as in fpring, they give only half the 
above allowance of carrots, at firft, and add a little corn for 

a few weeks after they begin to ufe carrots. 
The refult of the inquiries made by the above author ia 
Suffolk, as ftated in the furvey of that diftrict, is, that they 
ive *¢ at Sutton fix horfes two loads a week ; no corn, and 
eat little hay. At Shottifham, fix horfes one load a week, 
with corn; inthe fpring two loads, without corn; eat little 
hay. At Ramfholt, fix horfes 72 bufhels a week; no oats, 
and half the hay faved. At Alderton, fix horfes 42 bufhels 
a weck ; oats given, and the faving of hay not confiderable. 
At Alderton oats given, becaufe not carrots enough. At 
Hollefley, fix horfes two loads a week ; no corn, fave more 
than half the hay.”” And upon reviewing thefe circumftances, 
fays the fame writer, ‘ it appears that two loads a weck are 
a very large allowance, probably more ‘than are neceflary ; 
feeing that with 72 bufhels at one place, which is one and 
three quarters, and one load at another, all the corn is faved : 
let us therefore decide, that when fix horfes eat 80 buthels of 
carrots a week, which is 13 bufhels a week for one horfe, 
they want no corn whatever, and will eat only half the hay 
of corn-fed ones. This will enable us to afcertain the value 
tolerably, though not exa@tly, becaufe we do not, fays he, 
know what would be the fair allowance of oats to balance 
fuch feeding with carrots.’”? The whole turn of the intelli- 
gence he received ran, he fays, upon the vaft fuperiority of 
condition in which horfes are kept by carrots to that which 
is the refult of corn-feeding ; for this evident reafon, carrots 
are given nearly, if not quite, in as large quantities as the 
horfes will eat them; but the oats are never given in fuch a 
manner, they are always portioned out in an allowance far 
fhort of fuch plenty. A quarter and a half of oats would, 
he is perfuaded, from the general turn of every man’s conver- 
fation, be inferior to two loads of carrots; this at 20s. is 
11. ros. and there is to be added the faving of half the hay, 
which may be called ro pounds per horfe a day, or 70 pounds 
per week, which, at 50s. aton, is 11. 4s. per horfe, and 88. 
for fix; which added to 11. ros. for corn, makes in all #1. 
40 18s. 
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18s. againft 80 bufhels, or 19s. a load: and that this is a 
moderate calculation, appears, he thinks, from the decided 
preference given by feveral farmers in favour of carrots at 
15s. aload, again{t oats at 208. aquarter, not reckoning the 
carrots by any arbitrary eflimation, but fuppoting themfelves 
forced to buy the one or the other. ‘The prime colt is cal- 
culated at 7s. a load; and that this is fair, will, he thinks, 
appear by the following ltatement of the articles : 


ge ee 
Rent, tythes, and poor-rates - - - O15 oO 
Ploughing 3 Z ‘4 > a s ey Aa 
Harrowing, &c. = x 2. 2 : cas ka 
Seed and fowing - « . - - a 6S 
Hoeing - - - - - - 018 o 
Taking up ten loads, at 1s. 2d. perload_ - cabs © Uh a1 
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The tenth of which is, he fays, 5s. rod. or per bufhel one 

enny three-farthings; call it, however, two pence per 
Bo thel, or 6s. 8d. per load, and if to fquare with one article 
of intelligence it is made 7s. it will not amount to two pence 
farthing the bufhel: here, therefore, fays he, another view 
opens upon us, which is the farmer’s profit; the carrots are 
worth, in feeding his team, 15s. but they coft him only 7s.; 
he has therefore the advantage of Ss. a load as the grower, 
on all his horfes confume, and on an average 4]. an 
acre. 

Another way by which a friend of his, he fays, made his 
calculation, was this: ‘* at one load and a half of carrots, 
nine loads a moderate acre, laft fix horfes fix weeks.”” He 
was inclined to think, from the intelligence, that one load and 
a half ought to be efteemed the proper quantity, and fave fix 


quarters of oats, which at 20s. is - og On 
Three cwt. and a half of hay a week faved, 21 

cwt.at23s.6d. - - - - - a 
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It admits of various calculations, fays the writer; but view 
it in any light you pleafe, the refult is nearly, though not ex- 
aGly, the fame. ‘Two facts refult, he thinks, moft clearly 
from the intelligence ; viz. that horfes wil] do upon them as 
wellas upon oats, and that this application will not only pay 
the charges of culture, but leave a profit nearly as great as 
the grofs produce of a common crop of wheat. He wonders, 
therefore, the farmers cultivate them for their own ufe alone, 
without any view to a fale. It fhould farther be remarked, 
he fays, that this refult takes place, not in a diftriG where 
the horfes are poor mean animals that betray a want of good 
food, but, on the contrary, amongft the moft ufeful teams 
that are to be found in England; and that thefe teams are 
the fatteft, and in the higheft condition, when they are fup- 
ported by carrots. No greater proof of the excellency of the 
food can, he thinks, be wifhed for, than the horfes going 
through the barley-fowing upon it, and the root doing better 
at that feafon of hard labour than earlier in the winter ; this 
feems to {peak, he fays, the heartinefs as well as wholefome- 
nefs of the food. One conclufion very naturally arifes from 
this part of the intelligence, that the crop, or a confiderable 
part of it, ought to be taken up in autumn, and packed in 
a barn, in which they would much fooner lofe their juicinefs, 
and acquire a more withered ftate, in which they are found to 
yield the beft nourifhment for animals.” 


But the author of the New Farmers’ Calendar, who fays 
he has given carrots to horfes of every defcripiion, and that 
the practice is perfeétly familiar to him, obferves “ that nei- 
ther cart nor faddle-horfes, although they will perform very 
well whilft fed with carrets, are able to go through fo much 
labour, or to do it with fo much eafe or fafety to themfelves, 
as when they are allowed corn ; and the only proper appli- 
cation of carrots to horfes is to fuch as either do not work 
at all, or very moderately ; but fhould the carrots be fubiti- 
tuted for hay inflead of corn, it makes a very material differ- 
ence in the queftion, and in many cafes fuch a difpenfation 
might be advantageous in all points. If a man can maintain 
his cart-horfes in good working order and good health, as 
many really do, upon thefe roots, inftead of oats, he has 
nothing farther to fay, except in praife of his economy ; he 
only infifts, that the very fevere labour which he has been 
accultomed to fee horfes go through, could not be endured 
without corn; and that he bas known horfes abfolutely 
ruined by working them upon carrots, when the labour was 
by no means hard enough to have injured them had they been 
properly fed with corn. He has little to fay on this fubje&, 
fince he has himfelf fufficiently often ridden and driven 
horfes carrot-fed, watching their daily condition, and mark- 
ing even the dew upon their coats, the heaving of their 
flanks, and the comparative tone of their mufcular exertions.’” 
This writer’s opinion, however, feems chiefly to reft upon 
their being a laxative, and confequently a debilitating food, 
which is probably not the cafe when they are taken up and 
kept in a dry place for a proper length of time, fo that a por= 
tion of the juicy material may be diffipated. 

In March-this fort of food is in the greateft perfe€tion, as 
much of the fucculence of the roots is diffipated, and from 
their being in fome degree withered, they bend in the hand. 
Every part of them is then highly nutrient, being full as 
hearty a food as oats. Itis, of courfe, an objeét of vaft im- 
portance to the farmer to be well provided with this root for 
ufe in February, March, and the following months. 

Carrots have likewife been made ufe of for fattening cattle 
with great fuccefs ; fome, indeed, think that this is id mott 
advantageous way of applying them; and there cannot be any 
doubt but that they mult be highly ufeful in this way ; from 
the great quantity of faccharine matter they contain. They 
have alfo been long proved to be excellent food for milch 
cows in the {pring ; as they certainly give no bad tafte to the 
milk or butter, while the quantity of both is greatly in- 
creafed by their ufe. For this laft ufe they fhould probably 
be employed without being much kept, as in that way there 
will be the largeft proportion of the juicy liquor in them, 
which is of advantage in this intention. 

Sheep have alfo been frequently fattened on this root in 
Suffolk ; and from Mr. Young’s account, who feems to have 
fully confidered the carrot-hufbandry, a good crop will weigh: 
11 tons, which quantity, he fuppofes, will feed 20 wethers 
for 100 days, in which {pace they will be completely fat- 
tened. In Norfolk it is reckoned a good crop of turnips 
that will fatten eight wethers; fo that it would feem that one 
acre of carrots will go as far in fattening fheep as two acres 
and a half of turnips, which is a circumftance that deferves. 
the farmer’s attention in many fituations. .The fame writer 
alfo further ftates, that the expence of cultivating carrots ex- 
ceeds that of turnips by 11. the acre. To counterbalance 
which, he fays, the carrots are much more impenetrable to 
froft, if left in the ground to be taken up as wanted; that 
they are not fubjeét to any diftemper fimilar to that: of the 
fly in turnips; and that they are fown at a feafon when they 
cannot fuffer by drought; while, of late years, turnips have 
fuffered fo much in various ways, as to have fubjected the 
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farmers, particularly thofe of Norfolk and Suffolk, to very 
heavy lofles, DBelides, a3 carrots can be preferved with cer- 
tainty to an advanced period of the {pring ag Aprilor May, 
when the fattening of cattle is more expenfive than at any 
other feafon, the uperiority of carrots over turnips mult, he 
thinks, appear evident to every practical farmer, He fur- 
ther adds, that with all thefe advantages, it might naturally 
be expected that carrots fhould be more univerfally cultivated, 
and that the only reafon why they are not, is becaufe their 
value is not afcertained, or made generally known. Some 
fuch reafon as this would appear allo to be the caufe why 
the cultivation of fo valuable a crop fhould be contined to 
one particular diflri of the kingdom; which, without 
doubt, if it were commonly cultivated, would be the means 
of faving an immenfe confumption of oats, beans, and peas, 
which are at prefent given to horfes and other animals. ‘This 
fort of crop is likewife of great utility in the keeping of 
ftore-pigs; but they will not probably fatten them without 
the afliflance of cera or milk. In the experiments of the 
reverend Mr. Young, this feems to have been exactly the 
cafe, as the hogs, in many inftances, gained weight, though 
they did not become fat under this management. See 
Swine. 

The able writer of the Suffolk report has further re- 
marked, that the next cireumf{tance to be attended to is the 
advantage of the plant as a preparation for corn; all the mi- 
nutes agree, fays he, that the barley after them is good and 
clean ; feveral perfons were inclined to think it equal to that 
after turnips fed on the ground ; but the fair refult is evi- 
dently, that if carrots were fo fed, the barley would be much 
fuperior; of this the intelligence he received will not, he 
fays, permit us to doubt. It is, however, fair to obferve, 
that they one and all declare for putting them in upon clean 
land, and in this courfe: 1, turnips; 2, barley; 3, carrots ; 
4, barley, &c. ; from which it appears, that on thefe fandy 
foils they are not to be depended upon for cleaning them 
when foul with couch. 

The utility and advantage of the carrot root have been 
already fhewn in many inftances; it is, however, obvious, 
that the value of crops of this defcription muft vary in a 
confiderable degree, according to the manner in which they 
are employed in their confumption. The differences have 
been found to be from two pence halfpenny to two hhillings 
the bufhels; in general it may, however, be from about fix- 
pence to eight-pence, and perhaps in fome inftances ten- 
pence or a fhilling. In the trials of different experimenters, 
as {tated in the 25th volume of the Annals of Agriculture, 
under different modes of application, the retults were 
thefe: 


Application of crop. Value per Bufbel. 
In feeding all forts of cattle + = ~ 0 0 24 
Average in different ways - - - @ fT‘ 
In fattening oxen - - - - 6170.6 
In fattening hogs, boiled - = oi RE So. uo 
When ufed infltead of oats for horfes . OLrent6 
In fattening hogs, raw - - - - el tious 
In fattening fheep - - - - OF OF 4 


It has been remarked by a late practical writer, that from 
the great facility of cultivating this fort of crops, the little 
rif that attends them, their very general application in the 
feeding and fattening of ditferent forts of domeltic animals, the 
large proportion of manure that they afford, and their great 
utility in the preparation of the land for grain crops; they 
may in moft cafes be confidered not only preferable to tur- 
nips, but much more advantageous and better fuited to all 
foils of the pure fandy or light fandy loam kinds. 

* It has been fuggetted by Mr. Baker, that the large tops 
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of this root might be rendeved more extenlively beneficial by 
having them couverted into a fort of coarfle hay, by Inowing 
them over while in their young, green, juicy flare of growth, 
without injuring. the heads or crowns of the plant » fome 
what in the manner noticed above; and then le tling them bes 
come perfeétly dry on the ground ; as in this way, be aflerts, 
that two tons of fodder may be produced from an acre of land. 
It is plain, however, that in this practice injury mult be done 
to the prowth of the roots, belides its being uneconomical, 
on account of the great lofs that mult take place in the 
drying of fuch fucculent materials, which can be wholly con- 
fumed without it, It is unquetlionably a much lefs walteful 
method of management to have them confumed in the yards 
by fome fort of tock, ae they aretaken up ; becaufe in this 
way nota particle is loft, from the great avidity with which 
almoft all forts of animals devour them. 

When it is thought neceflary to have the roots cleaned 
before they are given to animals, it may be readily performed 
in the fame manner as for potatoes. 

The author of the Agricultural Survey of the County of 
Suffolk concludes this interelting fubjeét with ‘ carneilly 
ealling on all perfons who have fand, or light fandy loams, 
to determine to emancipate themfelves from the chains in 
which prejudice or iadolence has bound them; to cultivate 
this admirable root largely and vigoroufly ; to give it the belt 
foil they have; to plough very deep; to hoe with great 
fpirit ; and to banifh corn from their {tables, as a mere luxury 
and barren expence, that ought to be extirpated: an effect 
that flows very fairly from the preference which the inftinét 
of the four-footed inhabitants generally gives to carrots,’’ 
They fhould not, he thinks, be confined.to {mall clofes of an 
acre or two, but be introduced regularly in the courfes of 
the crops of the farm in the fame manner as wheat, barley, 
turnips, or any other plant. None, in his opinion, pay 
better, and very few fo well; and befides they are capable of 
a very general application, no root being fit for ferving more 
ufeful purpofes. 

The penalty for flealing carrots is the fame with that for 
ftealing turnips, potatoes, cabbages, parfnips, and peas ; for 
which fee Turnips. 

Carrot, wild, in Agriculture, a weed of the biennial 
kind frequently met within pafture lands, where the foil is in- 
clined to be dry. Wherever it is found it fhould be extir- 
pated as foon as pofflible before it flowers and fheds its feeds, 
as if this is not attended to, it will increafe with rapidity, and 
become very troublefome as well as difficult to remove. It 
has fometimes the name of Jirds’ ne/?, from the head, after 
flowering, contracting fomewhat into that form, See 
Daucus. 

Carrot, Candy, in Botany. 
tenfis. 

Carrot, Deadly, or Scorching. See THarsia. 

Carrot, Mountain, a {pecies of fennel. See FENNEL. 

CARROUGE, Berrranp-Avcustin, in Biography, 
an ingenious aftronomer of France, was born at Dol, on the 
Sth of OGober, 1741, and on account of his merit and in- 
digence, he was appointed ‘* Adminiftrateur General. des 
Pottes,”? by Reveilliere-Lepaux, the director. Notwith- 
ftanding his advancement to this office, which rendered him, 
in fome degree, independent, he applied with diligence to af- 
tronomy. He calculated 1000 ftars for the celeftial globe pub- 
lithed by C. Lamarche, fucceffor to Fortin, and made many 
calculations for the ** Connoiffances des T'emps,’’ and the fe+ 
cond edition of Lalande’s aftronomy. He alfo publifhed fe- 
veral memoirs in the ‘¢ Connoiffances des Temps,” and, a few 
days before his death, which happened on the 29th of March, 
1798, he delivered to Lalande tables for calculating the 
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= of the moon, better, as this hiltorian of altronomy 
ays, than thofe which are in Bouguer’s and La Caille’s 
They are contained in the 


Lalande’s Hitt. of 


« Elements of Navigation.” 
“ Connoiflances des Temps” for 1#0r. 
Altronomy for the year 1798. 
Carrouce, in Geography. See Carouce. 
CARROUSAL, or Carrowsat, properly a courfe, or 
conteit of chariots and horfes: or a magnificent entertain- 
ment, on occafion of fome public rejoicing ; eonfifting in a 
cavalcade of feveral perfons, richly dreffed, and equipped 
after the manner of the ancient cavaliers, divided into {qua- 
drons, meeting in fome public place, and praétifing jutts, 
tournaments, and other noble exercifes. The term is fince 
hecome of more general ufe, and is given to any merry 
meetings. The word comes from the Italian carofello, a 
diminutive of carro, chariot. Tertullian afcribes the inven- 
tion of carroufals to Circe; and will have them inftituted in 
honour of the Sun, her father: whence fome derive the word 
from carrus, or currus folis. “The Moors introduced cyphers, 
liveries, and other ornaments of their arms, with trappings, 
&c. for their horfes. The Goths added crefts, plumes, 


&e. 

CARR-TAKERS, are officers of the king’s houfeheld, 
who, when the court travels, have charge to provide wag- 
gons, carts, &c. to tranfport the king’s furniture and bag- 

age. . 

CARRUCA, in Antiquity, a {plendid kind of carr, or 
chariot, firft mentioned by Pliny, mounted either on one 
wheel, like our wheel-barrows, or, as is more probable, on 
four wheels, richly decorated with gold, filver, ivory, &c. in 
which the emperors, fenators, and people of condition, were 
carried. The carruce, or coaches of the Romans, were 
eften of folid fiiver, curioufly carved and engraved ; and 
the trappings of the mules, or horfes, were emboffed 
with gold. This magnificence continued from the reign 
of Nero to that of Hozorius; and the Appian way 
was covered with the fplendid equipages of the nobles, 
who came out to meet St. Melania, when fhe returned to 
Rome, fix years before the Gothic fiege. Seneca Epift. 57. 
Pliny H. N. xxxiil. 49. The Romans confidered it as an 
honour to ride in thofe that were remarkably high. In the 
Theodofian code the ufe of them is not only allowed to 
civil and military officers, but enjoined as a mark of their 
dignity. 

Fhe word comes from the Latin carrus, or Britifh carr, 
which is ftill the Irifh name for any wheel-carriage. 

Carruca was alfo fometimes ufed for carrucata. 
CARRUCATE. 

Carruca, in Rural Economy, a term employed by 
fome old writers to fignify a plough. It is fometimes 
written Carraca. ; 

CARRUCAGE, in Hufbandry, a term which denotes 
the ploughing of ground, either ordinary, as for grain, hemp, 
flax ; or extraordinary, as for woad, dyer’s weed, rape-feed, 
&e. 

CaRrvcacr, carucagium, a kind of tax anciently im- 
pofed on every plough, for the public fervice. See Car- 
rucATs and HipAceE. i 

CARRUCATE, or Carucara, in our Ancient Laws 
and Hiflory, denotes a plough land, or as much arable as 
could be tilled and managed by one plough and the beafls 
belonging thereto in a year ; having meadow, paiture, and 
houfes for the houfeholders and cattle belonging to it. 

In the Domefday Survey, the hide and carucate appear 
to be the fame; the hide being the meafure in the Con- 
feffor’s reign; and the carucate that to which it was re- 
duced by the Conqueror’s new ftandard. Thus, different 
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places are faid to have paid gold for fo many hides, T. R. E. 
in the time of the Conteffor. And then follows the exiffing 
meafure of fo many carucates, * Eft ix. Carucatarum.”? Mr. 
H. P.Wyndham, however, in his ** Wilthire, extraéted from 
Domefday Book,’’ 1788, diltinguifhes between ‘¢ hida’® 
and ‘*carucata,”’ though they have hitherto been confidered as 
fynonymous terms. Accordingly, he conjeftures, that the 
firit was intended to fignify * the valuation of the eftate,’’ 
and the latter “ the meafurement of the land.” 

In fome of the counties, as thofe of Nottingham, Derby, 
and Lincoln, only carucates are mentioned. But in others, 
as we have already mentioned, both occur. 

The contents, however, of the carucate are very varioufly 
ftated ; and, in fact, we have no criter‘on in any one county 
for judging of its real extent. The Liber Niger, as well as 
feveral of our ancient chartularies, eifeem it to contain a 
hundred acres; while it is carried by other authorities to 
a hundred and twenty : and the Liber Elienfis afferts, that 
fome confifted even of two hundred and forty acres. In the 
early part of the reign of Richard I. it is itated to have 
been eftimated at fixty acres; and fo to have conti- 
nued till his ninth year, when in the five fhilling aid, it 
was fixed ata hundred, Inthe time of Edward I. it ap- 
pears to have been more than once citimated at a hundred 
and eighty acres: and in the 23d of Edw. III. a carucate of 
land in Burcefter contained a hundred and twelve acres, and 
in Middleton a hundred and fitty. Nor was the calenlation 
of its extent under other circumftances lefs liable to varia- 
tion. The Monatticon Anglicanum (tom. i. p. 75.) fays, 
that fourteen carucates made a knight’s fee. A manufeript 
regifter of Fountain’s abbey, fixteen. Another mentions 
twelve. And one of Dodf{worth’s manufcripts in the Bod~ 
leian goes to forty-eight. A charter of the 5th of Edward IIT. 
records, that each of three carucates of land which the 
abbot of Netley held in the New Foreft confifted of a hun. 
dred acres: and a fimilar meafure is repeated in a patent of 
Henry IV. 

‘The meafurement of the carucate then appears to have 
been arbitrary, and differs confiderably not only in different 
counties, but even in different diftrids of the fame county. 
It appears, likewife, to have been various at various times. 
And for different purpofes a larger or a lefs number of acres 
appears to have been required. It feems clear, fays the 
hiftorian of Leicefterfhire, that the commiffioners, in the 
furvey of that county, at leaft, from the conviction that hides. 
and carucates were of no certain meafure, and that they 
differed ftill more in quality than they did in meafure, 
adopted the very rattonal mode of determining the value of 
the land by the number of ploughs that were aGtually em- 
poyed, or in their judgment might be employed on it. 
“© We fometimes find that the number of ploughs is con- 
fiderably lefs than the number of plough-lands; and fome- 
times the commiffioners tell us the land would have admitted 
of more ploughs than were then in aétual ufe. And it is but 
reafonable ta conclude, that certain lands had been in a 
better ftate in the time of king Edward, than they were 
in the reign of William I. from their having more ploughs 
at work on them; and, on the contrary, that other lands 
were much improved at the time of the furvey, as they had 
more ploughs at work than had been employed in the days 
of the Confeffor. There are few pafflages in fome of the 
counties that can be made intelligible in any other way of 
interpretation. Nichols’s Diff. on Domefd. Pref. to the 
Hift. of Leic. Antig. Difc. i. 46, 47. Hutchins’s Diff. 
Kelham’s Domef. Book. Illuftr. p. 168. Selden. Tit. of, 
Hon, 622. By a ftatute under William III. for charging: 
perfons to the repair of the highways, a plough-land is rated. 
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at fifty pounds per annum, and may contain houfes, mills, 
wood, pafture, &c. Stat. 7 and 8 Will, LIL, 

CARRUCCI, Jacoro, called Pontormo, from the place 
of hia nativity, in Biography, was born m 1493, pollefled 
great natural ingenuity, and in his earlielt works was ad- 
mired by Raphach and Michael Angelo, His inftruétion, 
derived in regular fucceffion from Leonardo da Vinci, Alber- 
tinelli, and Pier di Cofimo, was completed in the {chool of 
Andrea del Sarto, who, by jealoufy and ungenerons treat- 
ment, converted the {cholar into a rival. Notwithitanding 
his talents, he frequently changed his ftyle and became the 
victim of inconflancy, ‘The  Certofa’? of Florence exhi- 
bits fpecimens of the three different manneys commonly 
afcribed to him. The firl, being correét in defign and 
vigorous in colour, approaches the flyle of Andrea del Sarto : 
the fecond, combining with good drawing a languid tone, 
became the model ar Bronzino and the fubfequent epoch. 
The third is a direé&t imitation of Albert Durer, To thefe 
might be added a fourth manner, if the frefcoes of the ge- 
neral deluge and univerfal judgment, on which he fpent 
eleven years, and his laft work, had not been white-wathed, 
with the tacit acquiefcence of all contemporary artifts. In 
this labour he ftrove to imitate Michael Angelo, and to ex- 
emplify, like him, anatomic fkill, which was then becoming 
the favourite purfuit of Fiorentine art. This artift died in 
1558, aged 65. Pilkington, by Fufeli. 

CARRYING, in Falconry, fignifies a hawk's flying away 
with the quarry. 

Carrying is one of the ill qualities of a hawk, which the 
acquires either by a diflike of the falconer, or not being fuf- 
ficiently broke to the lure. 

Carryinc, among Funt/men. When a hare runs on 
rotten ground (or even fometimes in a froft), and it flicks 
to her feet, they fay the carries. 

CarryinGc, among Riding-ALaffers. A horfe is faid to 
carry low, when, having naturally an ill-fhaped neck, he 
lowers his head too much. All horfes that arm themfelves 
carry low ; but a horfe may carry low without arming. A 
French branch, or gigot, is prefcribed as a remedy againit 
carrying low. 

A horfe is faid to carry well, when his neck is raifed, or 
arched, and he holds his head high and firm, without con- 
ftraint. 

CarryInG wind, a term ufed by our dealers in horfes to 
exprels fuch a one as frequently toffes his nofe as high as 
his ears, and does not carry handfomely. his is called 
carrying wind ; and the difference between carrying in the 
wind, and beating upon the hand, is this: that the horfe 
who beats upon the hand, fhakes the bridle and relifts it 
while he fhakes his head; but the horfe that carries in the 
wind puts up his head without fhaking, and fometimes beats 
upon the hand. The oppofite to carrying in the wind, is 
arming and carrying low; and even between thefe two there 
is a difference in wind. 

CARS, Laurence, in Biography, a French engraver 
of great merit, flourifhed about the year 1760, and refided 
at Paris. His priuts were numerous ; and the following 
are from Le Moine, viz. a portrait of ‘ Louis XIV. fur- 
rounded with emblematical figures ;’’ ‘* Hercules and Om- 
phale ;”’ Perfeus and Andromeda ;”’ “ Time and Truth,” 
and “ Nymphs Bathing.” Strutt. / 

Cars, in Geography, fuppofed by fome to be the Chor/a 
of Ptolemy feated on the banks of the Euphrates, a city of 
Armenia, the laft town of Turkey towards the frontiers of 
Perfia. It is built on a rifing ground, expofed to the fouth- 
fouth-eaft. It is defended by a caftle, built on a ftcep rock, 
and has behind it a deep valley, watered by a river, which, 
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not far from thence, difembogues itfelf into the Arpagi, 
without ever coming near the city of Erzeron, contrary to 
the defeription given of it by Sanfon, ‘Thefe two rivers 
joined together are known by the name of Arpagi, and 
ferve as a frontier to the two empires. N. lat. 41° 30’, 
E. long. 43° 50’. f 

Carse, or Carfe of Gowry, a diftri of Perthhhire, in 
Scotland, lying on the N. fide of the ‘l'ay, extending 14 
miles in length from Dundee to Perth, and being from two 
to four in breadth. It is’ a rich plain country, cultivated 
like a garden, and producing as good harvefls of wheat as 
any in Great Britain. Its fituation, however, is damp and 
low, fo that the inhabitants are fubje& to agues, and the 
common people are in great want of fuel for firing. 

CARSEOLI, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, 
belonging to the Sabines at the 22d mile on the Valerian 
way. Livy calls it in one place a town of the Marfi, and in 
another a town of the /Equi; and it might probably have 
been occupied by one and the other of thofe people alter- 
nately. Livy fays that it was a Roman colony, eftablifhed 
in the year of Rome 4543 and inthe map of M. D’Anville 
it is marked in the country of the Sabines. The precife 
fituation of this place was not known till it was difcovered, 
in 1645, by Holftenius, near the mountains called ‘“ Rio- 
Fieddo,”’ and it has been again afcertained, in 1766, by the 
abbé Chauppy. From an ancient infcription found in this 
place it appears, that this city was a colony, and that it had 
a college of priefts called “* Dendrophori,”’ confecrated pro- 
bably to fome rural deity. 

CARSIDAVA, atown of Dacia, according to Ptolemy, 
fuppofed to be the prefent Kuryma. 

CARSOLI, in Geography, a {mall ill-built town of Naples, 
feated on the fide of a iteep hill, which fhuts up a defile of 
the mountains — lt is juft within the limits of the Neapolitan 
ftate, for in the plain below is the point of divifion at ai: inn 
called ** Il Cavaliere,’? where fome cuftom-houfe officers are 
ftationed. This town bears the name of the ancient city of 
Carfeoli, though its ruins lie near a mile off in the plain. 
Carfoli is a portion of the immenfe demefne poffefled by the 
conftable Colonna, whe. has. 37 manors. in this neighbour- 
hood. 

CARSTARES, Wittiam, in Biography, an eminent 
Scots clergyman, was the defcendant of an ancient family, 
and born in 1649 at Cathcart, near Glafgow. Having re- 
ccived the rudiments of his education in the academy of a 
Prefbyterian clergyman, where he formed many important 
connections, and where he acquired a fluency of expreflion 
in the Latin language, as no other was allowed to be fpoken 
in his family ; he purfued his theological and philofophical 
ftudies in the univerfity of Edinbungh, and afterwards at 
Utrecht, whither his father fent him for the purpofe of 
avoiding thofe political contefts which agitated the reign of 
king Charles I1., and to which his a€tive and enterprifing 
fpirit feemed to incline him. Here, however, he was in- 
volved in thofe political intrigues which were occafioned by 
the alarm excited in England about the Popith fucceffion. 
By means of a letter of recommendation, obtained from a 
phyfician in London, who carried on a correfpondence with 
perfons belonging to the court of the prince of Orange, he 
was introduced to the penfionary Fagel, and afterwards to 
the prince himfelf; and by him he was entrufted, on ac- 
count of his fagacity and information with regard to the 
ftate of political parties at home, and his ardent attachment 
to the interefts of civil and religious liberty, with his defigns 
relating to Britifh affairs. During his refidence in Holland, 
his principles, both in religion and politics, were ftrongly con- 
firmed ; and upon his return to his native country, he en- 
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tered with zeal into the counfels and fchemes of thofe noble- 
men and gentlemen who oppofed the tyrannical meafures of 
government, His political engageinents, however, did not 
divert him from purfuing the profeflion of divinity 5 and 
when he had paffed through his previous examinations, he 
obteined a licence to preach. But as he had no profpeé of 
ufefulnefs in his clerical chara@ter, aud as his mind feemed 
to have acquired a decided bias towards polities, he deter- 
mined to revifit Holland. On his way thither he pafled 
through London, and was employed by Argyle, and the 
other Scots patriots, in treating with the Englith exclu- 
fionifts. "Towards the clofe of the year 1682, he held va- 
rious conferences with the heads of that party, which ter- 
minated in his being privy to what has been culled the 
“ Rye houfe plot.” Accordingly, he was committed to 
clofe cuitody in the Gate-houfe, Weflmintter. Arter feve- 
ral examinations before the privy council, he was fert for 
trial to Scotland ; and as he refuled to give any information 
refpeGiing the authors of the exclufion {cheme, he Was put 
to the torture, io order to extort from him a confeffion. 
"This cruel treatment he endured with invincible firmnefs ; 
but when milder methods of a more infidious nature were 
adopted, and a pardon was propofed, with an affurance 
that no advantage fhould be taken of his anfwers as evidence 
agaiatt any perion, his refolution failed, and he confented 
to anfwer their interrogatories. The privy counc’] imme- 
diately caufed to be printed a paper, enticed, “ Mr. Carf- 
tares’s Confeffion,” which contained, as he faid, a falfe and 
mutilated account of the whole tranfaétion; and in direét 
violation of their promife, they produced his evidence, as 
they termed it, to be produced in open court again‘t one of 
his moft intimate friends. This treachery and its confe- 
quences very deeply affeled him; but as foon as he was 
cleared, he obtained permiffion to retire to Hoiland, to- 
wards the clofe of the year 1684, or the beginning of 1685, 
where he was kindly received by the prince of Orange, who 
appointed him one of his chaplains, and caufed him to be 
ele&ted minifter of the Englifh Proteftant congregation at 
Leyden. In this fituation he was fingularly ufcful to the 
prince and his party in concerting thofe meafures that ter- 
minated in the revolution. When the prince determined to 
tranfport an army to England, Carftares accompanied him 
as his chaplain, and continued about his perfon till the fet- 
tlement of the crown. During the whole of this reign he 
was the chief agent between the church of Scotland and the 
court, and he contributed by his influence with the king to 
the eftablifhment of prefbytery in Scotland, to which his 
majefty was difinclined, and to that coalefcence or accom- 
modation on the part of the Prefbyterian clergy with the 
Epifcopalians, which the bigotry of the former made it dif- 
ficult for him to effe&. When an aét was paffed, in 1693, 
by the Scots parliament, obliging all officers, civil and eccle- 
fiaftical, to take an oath of allegiance, and alfo to fign an 
affurance, (as it was called), declaring William to be king 
de jure, as well as de fado, the minilters refufed to fign the 
declaration, and appealed to the privy council, who recom- 
mended to the king to enforce the obligation. Accordingly, 
meafures were adopted for this purpofe; and the body of 
the clergy applied to Carftares, requefting his interference 
in their favour. The king perfifted in his refolution; or- 
ders were renewed in peremptory terms, and difpatches 
were actually delivered to the meffenger to be forwarded 
next morning. In thefe critical circumftances Carftares in- 
terpofed; he haftened to the meflenger at night, demanded 
the ‘difpatches, which had been delivered to him in the 
king’s name, and inftantly repaired to Kenfington, where 
he ind his majefty gone to bed. Having obtained admif- 
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fion into his chamber, he gently waked him, fell on his knees, 
and afked pardon for the intrufion, and the daring at of 
difobedience of which he had been guilty. The king at 
firtt expreffed bis difpleafure; but when Carftares further 
fated the cafe, his majefty caufed the difpatches to be 
thrown into the fire, and direéted him to fend fuch inftruc- 
tions to the royal commiffioners of the general affembly as 
he thought molt conducive te the public good. In confe- 
queace of this feafonable interpotition, the oath and affur- 
ance were difpenfed with on the part of the clergy. By 
this timely fervice Carftares acquired the.confidence of the 
Prefbyterian party to fuch a degree, and he fo fuccefsfuliy 
cultivated the friendfhip of the earl of Portland, and other 
men of influence about the court, that he was regarded in 
the management of Scots affairs, as a kind of viceroy for 
Scotland, though he poffcfled no public chara@er. Al- 
though he a@ed with confummate prudence and delicacy, 
he could not efeape envy: but he retained the efteem of 
thofe whom he molt valued; and the king once faid of him, 
in the prefence of feveral of his courtiers, ‘* that he had 
long known Mr. Carfiares; that he knew him well, and 
knew him to be an hene/l man.”” 

Although, after the death of king William, Carftares was 
not much employed in public affairs, queen Anne continued 
him in the office of roya! chaplain for Scotland, and obtained 
for him the offer of an appointment to the vacant place of 
principal of the univerfty cf Edinburgh ; which he accepted 
in £704, with the firtt profeflorfhip of divinity. After this ap: 
pointment, whiltt he refufed any addition to his own falary, he 
uled his influence at court for augmenting the very {mail fala- 
ries pertaining to the regents in the feveral univerfities of Scot- 
land ; andin the execrtion of his office, as principal, he fecured 
the affeétion and refpect of thofe that were fubje& to his 
authority, by the dignified affability and gentlenefs of his 
deportment. In the year of his appointment to the princi- 
palfhip of the univerfity, he was unanimoufly invited to the 
pattoral office in one of the parifhes of Edinburgh, which 
he performed with exemplary diligence ; and as moderator 
of the general affembly, which polt he occupicd four times 
in eleven years, he maintained great weight in its debates. 
When the union of the two Kingdoms was agitated, it en- 
gaged his cordial concurrence, and he was the principal in- 
{trument of preventing any public oppofition from the pref- 
byterian clergy. His efforts to control the bigotry of this 
body rendered him unpopular ; and with a view of gaining 
their good opinion, he accepted the office of one of the 
agents, fent to London to oppofe the bills for the reftoras 
tion of patronage in Scot!and, and for the toleration of the 
epifcopal clergy ; though in the latter inflance, at leaft, his 
oppofition muft have counteracted his principles. His ex- 
cufe feems to have been an apprehenfion that the Scots epif- 
copalians wifhed the exiled family to be reftored. His ef- 
forts, however, whether they were fincere or not, proved un- 
fuccefsful. To the {ucceffion of the houfe of Hanover he 
gave his ative fuppoit ; and he obtained from the general 
alfembly an addrefs of congratulation to George I. on his 
acceffion to the throne ; and in return for this fervice his of~ 
fice of royal chaplain was continued. His death happened 
foon after this event, in December, 1715. ‘* His private 
charaéter was highly refpeétable. His religion was free from 
enthufiafm and {uperftition, and his charity and bounty com- 
prehended all feéts and parties. His memory is revered by his 
countrymen asthat of a true and enlightened patriot, and few 
have held an active courfe amidit violent public con- 
tentions with lefs reproach.’” See State papers and letters, 
addreffed to William Carftares, confidential fecretary to king 
William, during the whole of his reign, afterwards principal 
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of the univerfity of Edinburgh, relating to public affairs in 
Great Britain, ae more particularly in Scotland, during the 
reign of king William and queen Anne ; to which is pretixed 
the life of Mr. Carllares; publithed from the onijyinals, by 
Jofeph M‘Cormick, D.D, minilter at Preflon-pans, 1774. 
qto. Bio. Brit. 

CARSULAS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, in 
Umbria, fituate between Narnia and Mavania, on the Fla. 
minian way. According to Strabo it was a place of confi- 
derable note, and from ‘Tacitus we learn, that it was about 
10 miles diftant from Narnia. Livy afligns it to a people 
called Carfuli. 

CARSUM, a town of Lower Moefia, according to Pto- 
lemy. [tis placed in the Itinerary of Antonine between 
Capidava and Cion. 

CARSUMBLIA, in Geography, a town of European 
Turkey, in the province of Servia; 12 miles W. of Pre- 
cop. 

CARSUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia, in Ci- 
licia; which fprung in mount Amanus, near the town of 
Erana, ran to the fouth-welt between the branches of this 
mountain, watered the town of Epiphania, and difcharged 
itfelf into the Mediterranean, at the bottom of the gulf 
‘6 Tflicus.’”? 

CART, a vehicle mounted on two wheels, drawn by 
horfes, ufed for the carriage of heavy goods. ‘The word 
feems formed from the French charette, which fignifies the 
fame ; or rather the Latin caret/a, a diminutive of carrus. 
See Carr. 

Mr. Sharp’s rolling cart is fixed upon two rollers, running 
a-brealt, or parallel with each other, and both placed under 
the body of the cart, working upon pivots like the wheel of 
a wheel-barrow. The rollers are both cylinders of cait iron, 
two feet diameter, and fixteen inches broad. An iron 
fpindle paffes through the centre of each roller, upon the 
ends of which reft the four planks that fupport the body of 
the cart. Criminals are drawn to execution on a cart. 
Bawds, and other malefactors, are whipped at the cart’s 
tail. 

Scripture makes mention of a fort of carts or drags, ufed 
by the Jews to do the office of threfhing. They were fup- 
ported on low thick wheels, bound with iron, which were 
rolled up and down on the theaves to break them, and force 
out the corn. Norden and Niebuhr, in their * ‘Travels,”’ 
inform us, that this method of threfhing is ftill praétifed in 
Egypt and Arabia. The former fays that in Egypt they 
threlh, or rather tread, rice by means of a fledge drawn by 
two oxen, and that the man who drives them is upon his 
knees, whilft another has the care of drawing back the 
flraw, and of feparating it from the grain that remains un- 
derneath. In order to tread the rice they lay it on the 
ground ina ring, fo as to leave a.void circle in the middle. 
The Arabians, fays the latter writer, in threfhing their 
corn, lay the fheaves down in a certain order, and then lead 
over them two oxen, dragging a large ftone. They ufe 
oxen in Egypt, he adds, as the ancients did, to beat out 
their corn by trampling upon the fheaves, and dragging 
after them a clumfy machine. This machine is not, as in 
Arabia, a {tone cylinder; nor a plank with fharp ftones, as 
in Syria; but a fort of fledge, confifting of three rollers, 
fitted with irons which turn upon axles. A farmer chooles 
out a level {pot in his fields, and has his corn carried thither 
in fheaves upon affes or dromedaries: two oxen are then 
Pps in a fledge; a driver gets upon it, and drives them 

ackwards and forwards, or rather in a circle upon the 
fheaves, and frefh oxen fucceed in the yoke from time to 
time. By this operation, the chaff is very much cut down; 
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the whole is then winnowed, and the pure grain thus fepae 
rated. Something of the like kind allo obtained among 
the Rothans, under the denomination of ploufra, of which 
Virgil makes mention. Georg. I, 

Tardaque Elufine matris wolwentia plauflra, 

Tribulaque, traleaque-—— 
On which Servius obferves, that fralea denotes a cart 
without wheels, and ¢ridu/a a fort of cart armed on all fides 
with teeth, ufed chiefly in Africa, for thrething corn, 
The Septuagint and St. Jerom reprefent thefe carts as fur- 
nifhed with faws, infomuch that their furface was befet 
with teeth. David having taken Rabbah, the capital of the 
Ammonites, ordered all the inhabitants to be crufhed to 
pieces under fuch carts, moving on wheels fet with iron 
teeth 5 and the king of Damafcus is faid to have treated 
I{raelites in the Find of Gilead in the fame manner. 
2 Sam. xii. 31. Calm. Diét. Bibl. tom. 1. 
p: 306. 

CART, in Agriculture, is a carriage or vehicle conftruéted. 
with two or more wheels, and drawn by one or more horfes. 
It is employed for the purpofe of conveying manure, hay, 
grain, and various other articles which are conne4ted with 
the farm. Carts are made of different forms and dimenfions, 
in fome diitriéts according to the nature of the materials they 
are intended to carry, and the ufes to which they are ap- 
plied ; but by fuitahle contrivances they may be ealily con- 
{truéted, fo as for the fame cart to ferve different ufes. In 
the more fouthern paris of the kingdom this is moftly the 
cafe, by which there is not only a confiderable faving, in 
fewer carts being wanted, but hkewife in lefs room being 
taken up by them in the theds or houfes where they are kept.. 
In thefe fituations they are moftly formed in a clofe manner, 
having ladders or other fimilar contrivances applied when 
they are wanted to convey any of the more bulky forts of 
materials, fuch as hay, ftraw, &c. 

It is obvious that the chief objeG in the conftruétion of 
carts fhould be to adapt the wheels and axle in fuch a manner, 
that the power may be applied in the moft favourable direc- 
tion for draught, and that the carriage may move with the 
leaft_ poffible force. In this view the height of the wheels 
fhould likewife be well adapted to that of the animals which 
are employed in drawing them ; but the exa&t heights which 
are the molt favourable under different circumftances have 
not yet been fully thewn by any trials that can be fully de- 
pended upon. There is likewife another point which ought 
to be particularly confidered in the making of farm-carts, 
which is, that they are not more heavy than is neceflary ; 
which is too often the cafe in the fouthern parts of the 
ifland. It has been remarked that the large heavy carts and 
waggons, which are fo common in the fouthern diftri&s, 
are not only reprobated, but almoit wholly in difufe in thofe 
of the north, where {mall carts are in general ufe. Though 
there cannot be any doubt but that carts muft vary in their 
forms, fizes, and modes of conftruétion, according to the na- 
ture and fituation of the roads, and many other local circum 
ftances ; yet for the purpofes of farming, cfpeciclly in field 
work, probably thofe of the light, fingle, and two horfe kind 
may in general be the molt advantageous, convenient, and 
ufeful. 

It has been obferved, in the twenty-feventh volume of 
the Annals of Agriculture, by lord Robert Seymour, that 
“ the advantages of fingle-horfe carts are, he believes, uni- 
verfally admitted, wherever they have been attentively com- 
pared with carriages of any other defcription. By his own 
obfervation he is led to think that a horfe, when he a@s 
fingly, will do half as much more work as when he aéts in 
conjunction with another ; that is to fay, that two horfes will, 
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feparatcly, do as much work as three conjun@ively ; this 
arifes, he believes, in the firlt place, from the fingle horfe 
being fo near the load he draws; and, in the next place, 
from the point or line of draught being fo much below his 
breaft, it being ufuaf to make the wheels of fingle horfe 
carts very low. A horfe haruedled fingly has nothing but 
his load to contend with, whereas when he draws in con- 
junétion with another, he is generally embarrafled by fome 
‘difference of rate, the horfe behind or before him being 
quicker or flower than himfelf; he is likewife frequently in- 
convenienced by the greater or leffer height of his neighbour : 
thefe confiderations vive, he conceives, a decided advantage 
to the fort of cart he is recommending.’ If any other is 
wanted, that “of the very great eafe with which a low cart 
is filled may, hé fays, be added : as a man may load it, with 
the help of a long-handled fhovel or fork, by means of his 
hands cnly ; whereas, in order to fill a higher cart, not only 
the man’s back, but his arms and whole perfon muft. be 
exerted.” ‘l'o the ufe of fingle horfes in draught he has 
heard no objection, unlefs it be the fuppofed neceffity of 
additional drivers created by it: the fact however is, that it 
has no fuch effe&; for, horfes once in the habit of going 
fingly, will follow each other as uniformly and as fteadily as 
they do when harnefled together ; and accordingly we fee, 
fays he, “on the moft frequented roads in Ireland, men 
conducting three, four, or five, fingle horfe cars each, 
without any inconvenience to the paflenger :.fuch likewife, 
is the cafe in this country, in which lime and coal are ge- 
nerally carried upon pack-horfes, where one man manages 
two or three, and fometimes more.” Ant in a preceding 
volume of the fame work, Mr. Young is decidedly of the 
fame opinion, which he clearly fhews to be founded in truth, 
by entering into a varicty of difcuffion in refpect to the 
points in which they are preferable to tumbrils or wag gous. 
In the northern diitriats they ufually draw in thefe carts 
from twelve to twenty-four hundred weight, and where the 
roads are good, occafionally thirty, with much eafe and 
facility. 

And Mr. Donaldfon, in his view of the ‘ Prefent State 
of Hufbandry in Great Britain,” feems to think that, ° for 
carrying on the ordinary operations of hufbandry, carts 
drawn by two horfes are greatly fuperior to large, cumber- 
fome, unwieldy waggons, that require four, five, or fix 
horfes to move themalong. It has of late,” fays he, ‘* been a 
fubjeét pretty much agitated, whether fingle-horfe carts are 
not to as great a degree fuperior to thofe drawn by two 
horfes, as thefe have been reprefented to be to waggons. 
Single-horfe carts are certainly loaded and unloaded with 
much lefs trouble, and are in every way more eafily managed, 
efpecially when carrying out dung, or when ufed for doing 
any odd jobs on a eunor nel be has alfo been found, from long 
experience and the moit attentive obfervation, that * one 
horie will draw, on any road, two-thirds of the load that 
two horfes, drawing in a line, and of equal power, are ca- 
pable of doing. The carters of the town of Falkirk, in 
Stirlingfhire, for example, have long been famous for the 
great weights drawn by their carts. Before the navigable 
canal between the Forth and Clyde was made, the whole 
goods tranfported to and from Glafgow, and the ports upon 
the Forth, were,” fays he, “drawn upon one and two-horfe 
carts belonging to thefe carters; the moft expert of whom 
have long given the preference to carts drawn by one horfe, 
as they experience no difficulty in carrying upon a cart, 
drawn by a fingle horfe, from Borrowftounnefs to Glafgow, 
a diftance of upwards of thirty miles, and of indifferent road, 
from twenty to thirty-five hundred weight.” It is, he ob- 
ferves, further worthy of remark, that “ at the great iron- 


work at Carron, the company engaged in it formerly made 
ufe of waggons and waggon-ways, to wheel their coals and 
other heavy articles upon: but have entirely laid afide the 
ufe of them, and on principles of economy, employed car- 
ters with fingle-horfe carts to tranfport the heavy articles 
which they require,” 

In the agricultural report of Northumberland it is like- 
wife remarked, that “ fingle-horfe carts are becoming more 
prevalent in feveral parts of that county ; and that Mr, 
James Johnfon, a common carrier at Hexham, has a horfe, 
fixteen hands high, that commonly carries from Hexham to 
Newcaltle 24 cwt., and 20 cwt. back again ; and there are 
inftances of his having carried 26 cwt. from Newcaflle to 
Hexham, which is a very banky, heavy-pulling road.” It is 
alfo further noticed that “the neateft, moft ufeful, and beft 
contrived carts we know, are thofe made in many parts of the 
North-Riding of Yorkfhire. The fingle-horfe carts of this 
conftruétion, ufed for carrying coals from the county of 
Durham into Yorkfhire, are 60 inches long, 36 inches 
wide, and 18 deep, hold 24 bufhels of coals, when fet round 
the fides with large ones and upheaped. A man, or boy, 
drives three of thefe, two of which are equal to the greateft 
quantity ever carried by three horfes.”” Mr. Charge of 
Newton, fends three of thefe carts for coals every day, which 
bring 72 bufhels, the diftance of 26 miles, there and back, 
which is performed in 12 hours by one man. The fame 
gentleman’s two-horfe carts bring 36 bufhels of the fame 
coals. 

And in the agricultural furvey of Cumberland, the writers 
fay, “‘ the advantages of fingle-horfe carts are fo well un- 
derftood in this county, that we did not fee any other ufed. 
Three fingle-horfe carts-are driven without any difficulty, 
by a man, or boy, or even women and girls.” - 

The author of the Agricultural Report of Mid Lothian, 
flates, that ‘* the wheel-carriages employed in hufbandry 
are only the clofe-cart and the coru-cart, both of a light 
conftruction, drawn by two horfes, and of late by. one. 
The large wains, or heavy four-horfe waggons, employed 
in Englifh hufbandry, are difcarded there. ‘Two horfes in 
a cart are commonly loaded with 18 or 20 cwt. One horfe 
draws ftill more eafily 12 cwt.; even 24 cwt. is frequently put 
on a fingle horfe ; and-30 cwt. on good roads is not uncom. 
mon.” And that “ the firft fort of cart has lately been much 
improved: when placed on its axle, the bottom at each fide 
projets over the inner head of the naves as far as nearly to 
touch the {pokes of the wheels; from which acquired 
breadth the capacity is enlarged; while the fide-ftandards, 
being brought nearer to a perpendicular, are able to fuftain 
more weight.’? ‘The dimenfions are, the length five feet 
three inches; the breadth below, four feet ; the breadth 
above, four feet three inches; the depth, one foot three 
inches ; containing about a cubic yard. The price of a 
cart, painted, 1]. 15s. not including wheels, axle, or mount- 
ing, which may amount in all to feven or eight pounds 
more. ‘The wheels are generally 52 inches high, the axle 
commonly of iron, from an idea, that, in the end, it is more 
economical to have them fo: for it is not found in pragtice 
that iron axles are either more or lefs difficult to draw, al- 
though not half the thicknefs, of thofe of wood.” 

Tt has been fuggefted on the ground of much experience, 
that, in conftruéting carts of this fort, the capacity of wag- 
gons is by no means an accurate rule to proceed by; as on 
finding that they contained in the bed, or duck, ninety-fix 
cubical feet, being twelve feet long, four feet wide, and two 
feet in depth ; it was fuppofed that to give one horfe the 
fourth part of the load of four, it would only be neceffary 
to let the cart have the {pace of twenty-four cubical feet, or 
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to make it four feet by three, with the depth of two ; but 
from the vatt fuperiority of horfes working fingly, over thofe 
in teams, it was foon difcovered, that they required to be 
very confiderably enlarged, admitting of having the dimen- 
fions of five feet one inch in length of bed or buck, three feet 
feven inches in breadth, with two feet in depth; fo as to 
contain thirty-five cubical feet and a fraétion. ‘This, there- 
fore, affords a further {triking proof of the great fuperiority 
thefe {mall carts have over thofe of the large kind, in the 
quantity of work which they are capable of performing. 

In fpeaking of the advantage of having low caft-iron 
wheels, it is remarked by lord Seymour, in the paper jult 
mentioned, that “the price of iron, caft into wheels, is 
16s. per cwt., and the weight of each wheel about three 
quarters of a cwt, Two inconveniences only, he believes, 
have been found from the ufe of low calt-iron wheels: the 
firlt is, that caft-iron is very liable to breakage, upon con- 
cuffion ; the next is, that the courfe of fo {mall a diameter 
creates a very quick confumption of greafe. The firlt of 
thefe objections is in a degree removed by the eafe with 
which the rim of the wheel is repaired by the application of 
worked iron, which being joined to it by a rivet, the wheel 
acquires fome little elailicity, and thereby becomes perhaps 
ftronger than when it was new. In order that the fupply 
of greafe may keep pace with the coufumption, he has in- 
troduced four grooves, or cavities, in the boxes, increafing 
a little towards their centres ; and in order to defend the 
axle-tree, which confilts of worked iron, againft the harder 
body of the box, he has fteeled the extremity of it.” 

Thefe {mall carts are confidered by many, from aGtual ex- 
perience, to be better adapted to the carrying of all forts of 
materials except thofe of the very bulky kinds, and fuch as 
trees, blocks of ftones, &c. the weights of which might in- 
jure them, and which cannot from their nature admit of 
divifion. In all hilly diftri€&ts where the roads are of an in- 
ferior kind, and the inhabitants poor, thefe are the carts 
that are in moft general ufe, and which are found the moft 
advantageous. The fuperior goodnefs of the roads in fome 
of the northern parts of the kingdom have likewife been af- 
cribed to the ufe of thefe kinds of carts, as large carriages 
of all forts that require the wheels to be locked in defcend- 
ing hills, are the deftruGiion of roads. 

By the author of the New Farmer’s Calendar it is ftated 
that ‘of the great faving to be made by one-horfe carts 
there can be no doubt, fince it has been experimentally 
proved, and was moreover, eafily to be difcovered from juit 
theory. More weight may be drawn by fix horfes in fo 
many carts, than by eight in a large waggon ; and one man 
may manage two carts in the country.”’ There are, how- 
ever, he thinks, “ fome peculiar inconveniences attendant 
upon this plan, which are fufficiently obvious ; and, fays he, 
notwithftanding it has been, for years paft, fo warmly re- 
commended by very powerful pens, it never has, nor pro- 
bably ever will be, relifhed by the generality of farmers.” 

After this view of the nature of carts in general, and of 
the particular advantages of fingle-horfe carts; it may be 
ufeful to defcribe the different forts of carts that are employed 
in the bufinefs of hufbandry. 

Clofe cart, a name given to all {uch carts as have no lad- 
ders, rails, or wings, attached to them. They are made 
clofe by boards, and moftly employed in conveying dung, 
gravel, earth, or fuch other materials as have confiderable 
weight, in a fmall compafs. By the application of wings 
or ladders to them, they are however, frequently made to 
ferve the double purpofe of conveying heavy clofe matters 
as well as thofe of a light bulky nature. This fort of cart 
is reprefented at fig. 3. Plate ILL, of Agriculture. 
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Corn cart, is that fort of cart which is only placed occa 
fionally on wheels, for carrying hay, corn in the tlraw, oF 
other Kirt bulky articles ; carts of thie kind are generally 
compofed of flandard rods, and fpars, without deals, but 
broader and much longer than the clofe cart, that they may 
hold a more bulky load, ‘They coft from 209, to jos. in 
Scotland, but in England they are confiderably higher. 
They are commonly employed in the northern parts of the 
kingdom for carrying hay, grain in the ttraw, and other 
fimilar bulky materials. A cart of this fort is fhewn at fy. 
4. Plate I11. 

Coup cart, a cart of the clofe kind, fo denominated from 
the body-part refling on a fort of frame, to which it is kept 
by means of ftaples, or other contrivances, through which 
a calt-bar, or wooden pin, is put, by which it is confined, 
and which can be readily removed when the load is to be 
either partially or wholly difcharged. Carts of this fort are 
generally ufed in putting dung upon land, and are conve- 
nient for many other purpofes in hufbandry. See fy. 3. 
Plate (11. 

Drag cart, a fort of cart invented by lord Sommerville, 
which is conflruéted with a drag, or fome other contrivance, 
for checking, or regulating the rapidity of the motion in 
going down hills, or other declivities. A full account of 
this cart has been given in the fecond volume of “ Communi- 
cations to the Board of Agriculture.” At fig. 5. in Plate III. 
is a perfpective view of a cart of this fort to be drawn by 
two ilrong oxen, by a pole, yoke, and bows, made to 
carry 45 cwt. In the front of this fgure is reprefented the 
method which his lordfhip has contrived for adjufting the 
pofition of the centre of gravity of the load, to prevent its 
prefling too much on the cattle in going down hill, the 
front of the cart being elevated by means of a toothed rack 
{crewed to the front of the cart, and worked by a pinion, 
and the handle, a, immediately conneéted with the pole, ¢. 
By means of this pinion and rack, the front of the carriage 
is elevated more or lefs, in proportion to the declivity of the 
hill, by which means the weight of the load is made to bear 
more on the axis, and lefs on the necks of the oxen.—On 
the fide view of this cart is reprefented the manner of apply- 
ing the fri€tion-drag, which is made to prefs more or lefs 
on the fide of the wheel, according to the fleepnefs of the 
defcent :—db is the fri€tion-bar, or drag, the one end of 
which is conneéted with the tail of the cart by a {mall chain, 
and the other end to the front, by means of a toothed rack, 
bd, which catches on a ftaple in the front of the cart, by 
which the fri€tion-bar may be made to prefs on the fide of 
the wheel, more or lefs, at the difcretion of the driver: the 
notches or teeth in this rack, it is obferved, fhould be as 
clofe to each other as circumftances will permit. And in 
this reprefentation, the fri€tion-bar is, he remarks, applied 
lower upon the wheel than was at firft propofed, in order to 
divide the preflure and fri€tion more equally on the oppofite 
fides of the wheel, fo that the preffure on each is diminifhed, 
the rifk of over-heating and deftroying the fri€tion-bars is 
alfo rendered lefs, than if the whole preffure was applied in 
one point on the top of the wheel. The weight of the 
iron-work of this cart is 2 ewt. 20 lb. This is unqueftion- 
ably an ufeful contrivance for hilly diftri@s. At fig. 5. in 
the fame Plate, isa fide view of acart of fis kind of a 
fmaller fize, to carry 25 cwt. and to be drawn by fteers, or 
{mall oxen, with the friction-drag, 25, out of ufe; and re- 
prefenting another and more fimple method of adjufting the 
centre of gravity of the load to the declivity of the defcent: 
ab is part of the arch of a circle, whofe radius isnearly equal 
to its diftance from the axis of the cart, and having feveral 
holes in it, through which a ftrong iron pin is put, to keep 
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the body of the cart at any defired inclination with the 
pole:—c, a {mall chain to prevent the body of the cart being 
thrown too far back, through the careleffnefs of the driver 
in adjulting it :—dd, the upper ftage of the cart, for car- 
rying bulky loads. —The weight of iron in this cart is 1 cwt. 
zolb. This isa very ufeful, neat, light fort of cart for many 
purpofes. i ; 

T'he advantages of the fri€iion-drag, and other contri- 
vances in this cart, according to the ingenious account of 
Mr. Cumming, contained in the fame volume, are, ott 

«© 1, The method, which is equally fimple and expeditious, 
of adjufting the centre of gravity of the load, fo as to havea 
proper bearing on the horfes or cattle in going down hill, 
the advantage of which muft be obvious to every man of 
{cience, more efpecially with bulky loads, in which the 
centre of gravity lies high. 

2, The method of applying friction to the fide of the 
wheel to regulate the motion of the carriage in going 
down hill (inftead of locking the wheels), the advantages 
of which method appear to be as follow: namely, rit. 
The preffure and degree of friction may with great expe- 
dition be adjufted to the fteepnefs of the declivity, fo that 
the carriage will ncither prefs forward, nor require much 
exertion to make it follow the cattle. 2dly. The fn&ion 
is fo applied to the wheel, that a given preffure will have 
twice the effect in retarding the progrefs, that it would 
have if immediately applied to the body of the carnage, 
er to the axis: and by applying the friGtion on both 
fides of the wheel, the rifk of heating and deftroying the 
friction-bar is much lefs than if the fame degree of fric- 
tion was applied in one place. gdly. This apparatus 1s 
fo conveniently placed, that it can be infantly applied or 
adjuited, without ftopping the carriage, or expoiing the 
driver to the fame danger as in locking a wheel. And, 
gthly. This ufeful contrivance, in which he fays fimplicity 
and ingenuity are fo happily blended, will aflume yet 
yreater importance when applied to both the hind wheels 
of waggons, by which means the refiftance may always be 
proportioned to the fteepnefs of the deicent, the tearing 
up of the road prevented, the unneceflary exertion of the 
cattle in drawing the locked carnage dowa hill avoided, 
the danger to which the driver is fometimes expofed in 
locking the waggon wheel totally avoided, and the time 
now loft in locking and unlocking the wheel faved to 
the proprietor.” ‘Theie are certainly advantages of much 
importance in many diltri&s where the roads are hilly. 

At jigss 7 and 8 in the fame Plaie are views of carts 
to be drawn by a fingle horfe, by shafts. By an attentive 
comparifen of thofe drawn by fhafts, with thofe that are 
drawn by the yoke and bows, the fuperiority of the pole 
to the fhafts, and the advantage of making the cattle to 
draw by the yoke in preference to drawing by the forehead, 
become evident. When cattle draw by the fhaits, fays his 
lordfhip, the one before the other, it is impoffible for the 
driver to know that each exerts an equal force, fo as to 
contribute equally to the draught; but when they draw 
by the pole and yoke, the point of draught being in the 
middle of the yoke, when the beafts draw equally, the yoke 
will ftand fquare with the pole, and the pofition of the yoke 
will always enable the driver to difcover the defaulter, and 
to bring him to a proper exertion: it is, he fays, this har- 
mony of draught, and equality of exertion, that gives fo 

reat advantage to drawing by the yoke, that it is {carcely 
poffible to fay what weight of load two good large oxen 
can draw on a level road.”? The powers of cattle draw- 
ing by the forehead, on lord Shannon’s eltate, are recorded 
by Mr. Young and Mr. Billingfley :—an ox of the late 


Mr. ‘Vatterfall, near Ely, drew four tons of wood on a level 
furface without apparent difficulty. What then, fays he, 
‘* might not be expected from the equal exertion of two 
fuch powerful animals, acting at the equal ends of the fame 
yoke?” Notwith{tanding thefe judicious obfervations, further 
trials are wanting with refpeét to the beft modes of 
draught. 

Hay Cart, a cart made ufe of for conveying hay from the 
field; it is conftru€ied in the fame way as that made ufe of 
for corn. See Corn Cart. 

Quarry Cart, is a ftiff, ftrong fort of cart, employed in 
quarries. Carts for this purpofe are varioufly conftruéed, 
according to the nature of the materials to be conveyed by 
them. When flat flones of great length and breadth are to 
be carted, they fhould be low, for the convenience of loading 
and unloading, and at the fame time very firmly put toge- 
ther. 

It is ftated in the Agricultural Survey of the County of 
Perth, that ‘“* Mr. Mylne, of Mylnfeld, employs a cart of 
a particular conftru€tion in his quarry of Kingoodie, which 
merits the attention of thofe who have works of a fimilar 
nature. This cart has a bend inthe axle, which brings it 
within fourteen inches of the ground, although moving on 
wheels more than five feet high. The eafe with which it is 
drawn, loaded, and unloaded, is fuperior tothe common cart, 
in the proportion of 7 to 3.”’ It is feen at fig.g. in 
Plate III. He alfo ufes in this quarry ‘ a cart for carry- 
ing very large ftones, fuch as mill-ftones, &c. which is 
drawn aseafily upon wheels of two feet two inches in height 
as upon wheels of a greater diameter. In this cart the axle 
is only about five feet long, fo that the wheels run under the 
body of the frame, which is flat, and may be made of any 
breadth or length required.” 

Single horfe Cart, that light fort of cart in which only 
one horfe is employed. The term is made ufe of to diftin- 
guifh them from thofe of the large kind, in which three, four, 
or even a greater number of horfes are made ufe of. Carts 
of this {mall conftruétion are extremely ufeful for all the 
various little purpofes of cartage about the farm, as has 
been fully fhewn above. Sce figs. 3. 7. and 8. in Plate III. 

Three wheel Cart, a kind of cart that is confruéed 
with three wheels, one being commonly placed in the middle, 
before, and generally of a fmaller fize. Carts of this fort 
are moltly clofe, and ufed when great quantities of earth 
or other materials are to be conveyed at once to fome dif- 
tance. 

Carrs, laws relating to. By 13 Geo. Ill. c. 78. no 
cart, having the fole or bottom of the fellies of the wheels 
of the breadth of nine inches, fhall be drawn with more 
than five horfes ; and no cart, having the faid fole the breadth 
of fix inches, fhall be drawn with more than four horfes ; 
and thofe of lefs breadth than fix inches fhall not be drawn 
with more than three horfes, under a penalty on the owner 
of 5]., and on the driver (not being the owner) of tos. for 
every horfe above the flipulated number: the information 
to be laid within three days and the ation commenced 
within one calendar month after the offenee committed: 
Exceptions are admitted in favour of carriages, moving 
upon wheels or rollers of the breadth of 16 inches on each 
fide, with flat furfaces, and fuch as juftices allow by licence 
to be drawn up fteep hills, or on roads that are not turn- 
pikes, or in deep {now or ice, or carrying any one itone, 
block of marble, cable rope, piece of metal, or ammuni- 
tion and artillery for his majeity’s fervice. Two oxen or 
horned cattle are confidered in the contemplation of this 
act, as one horfe. Moreover it is enaéted by 6 Geo. I, 
c. 6, that no perfon in London and Weftminfter, or within 
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10 miles, fhall earry at one load in carts or wargons having 
their wheels fhod with iron, more than 12 facks of meal of 
five bufhels each, nor more than 12 quarters of malt, nor 
more than 750 bricks, nor more than one chaldron of coals, 
on pain of forfeiting any one of the horfes, with peers, 
bridles, &c. And by 18 Geo, II. ¢. 33. wheels of every 
cart, car, or dray, within the bills of mortality, fhall be fix 
inches broad in the felly, and not wrought about with iron, 
nor be drawn with more than three horfes, after they are 
up the hills from the waterfide, under a penalty of 4os.; 
but this at does not extend to any country cart or wagyron, 
that fhall bring any goods, or fhall earry any goods half a 
mile beyond the paved ftreets of the faid cities and places. 
Any perfon, within the faid limits, ufing any cart, car, or 
dray, having the wheels full fix inches broad, when worn, 
may have the fame bound round with tire of iron, provided 
it be fix inches broad, and made flat, and not fet on with rofe- 
headed nails. No perfon fhall drive any cart, within the 
faid limits, unlefs the name of the owner, and number of 
fuch cart, &c. be placed in fome confpicuous place of the 
cart, &c. 3 and his name be entered with the commiffioners 
of hackney-coaches, under the penalty of 40s. and every 
perfon may feize and detain fuch cart till the penalty be 

id. On changing property, the names of the new owners 
a‘e to be affixed, and to be entered with the commiflioners 
of hackney-coaches, 30 Geo. II. c. 22. And ftat. 24 Geo. 
III. ft. 2. c. 27. compels the entry of all carts driven 
within five miles of Temple-bar. By 13 Geo. III. c. 73. 
§. 11. a perfon, who leaves any eart or other carriage, &c. 
in any high-way, beyond the reafonable time allowed tor 
loading or unloading, fo as to obitruct the paflage of any 
other carriage, &c. fhall forfeit 10s. By 1 Geo. ftat. 2. 
c. 57, by 24 Geo. II. c. 43, and, more generally, by 13 
Geo. ILI. c. 78, it is enaéted, that if the driver of any cart, 
car, dray, or waggon, fhall ride upon any fuch carriage in any 
{treet or highway, not having fome other perfon on foot or 
on horfeback to guide the fame (fuch carriages as are con- 
ducted by fome perfon holding the reins of the horfe or 
horfes drawing the fame excepted) ;—or if the driver of any 
carriage whatfoever, on any part ot any ftreet or highway, 
fhall by negligence or wilful mifbehaviour caufe any hurt or 
damage to any perfon or carriage pafling or being upon fuch 
ftrect or highway ;—or fhall quit the highway and go.on the 
other fide of the hedge or fence inclofing the fame; or wil- 
fully be at fuch diftance from fuch carriage, whillt it fhall 
be pafling upon the highway, that he cannot have the di- 
rection and government of the horfes or cattle drawing the 
fame: or fhall, by negligence or wilful mifbchaviour, pre- 
vent, hinder, or interrupt the free paflage of any other car- 
riage, or of his majelty’s fubjedts, on the faid highways ; 
or if the driver of any empty or unloaded waggon, cart, or 
other carriage fhall refufe or negleét to turn aide and make 
way for any ceach, chariot, chaife, loaded waggon, cart, 
or other loaded carriage ; or if any perfon fhall drive, or aét 
as the driver, of any fuch coach, poft chaife, or other car- 
riage let for hire, or waggon, wain, or cart not having the 
owner’s name (as by this a&t is direéted) painted thereon, 
or fhall refufe to difcover the true chriltian and furname of 
the owner of fuch refpective carriage ; he fhall on conviction 
by confeflion, view of the juflice, or oath of one witnefs, 
before one juitice, forfeit any {um not exceeding 10s., in 
cafe fuch driver be not the owner of fuch carriage ; and if he 
be the owner, then any fum not exceeding 20s. ; and in de- 
fault of payment be committed to the houfe of corre@ion for 
any time not exceeding one month, unlefs the fame be 
fooner paid- And every fuch driver offending in either of 
the faid cafes, may by authority of this a@, with or without 
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any warrant, be apprehended by any perfon who hhall fee 
fuch offence committed, and fhall be imincdiately conveyed 
or delivered to a conttable or other peace officer, to be cone 
veyed before a jultice, to be dealt with according to law. 
And ifany driver, in any of the cafes aforelaid, fhall refufe ta 
difcover his name, the juftice may commit him to the houfe 
of correction for any time not exceeding three months, or 
may proceed againit him for the penalty by a defeription of 
his perfon and the offence, and exprefling in the proceedings 
that he refufed to difcover his name. 

And for the better difcovering of offenders, the owner 
of every waggon, wain, or cart, and alfo of every coach, 
polt chaife, or other carriage, let to hire, fhall caufe to be 
painted, upon fome confpicuous part of his waggon, wain, 
or cart,*and upon the panunels of the doors of all fuch 
coaches, poft chaifes, or other carriages, before the fame 
fhall be ufed in any public highway, his chriftian and fur- 
name and place of abode, in large legible letters; and con- 
tinue the fame thereupon fo long as fuch carriage fhall be 
ufed upon any highway: and the owner of every common 
{tage waggon or cart fhall, over and above his chriftian and 
furname, caufe to be painted on the part and in the manner 
aforefaid, the following words, common flage waggon or cart, 
as the cafe may be. And every perfon uling any fuch car- 
riage as atforefaid upon any highway, without the faid 
names and defcriptions ref{pectively, or caufing to be painted 
thereon any fiétitious name or place of abode, fhall forfeit 
not exceeding 51. nor lefs than 20s. 

“ 'l'axed earts,”” conftruéted, kept, and ufed under the 
regulations of the ftat. 43 Geo. III. c. 9g, are exempted 
from the annual duty of 5]. 53. charged for carriages with 
lefs than four whecls and drawn by one horfe. Such car- 
riages are thus deferibed: they fhall be built wholly of 
wood: or iron, without any covering other than a tilted 
covering, and without any lining or {prings, made of iron, 
wood, leather, or other materials, and with a fixed feat, 
without flings or braces, and without any ornament what- 
ever, other than paint of a dark colour, for the prefervation 
of the wood or iron only, and which fhall have the words 
*¢ a taxed cart,’’ and the owner’s chriftian and furname and 
place of abode, marked or painted on a black ground in 
white letters, or on a white ground in black letters, on the 
outfide of the back pannel or back part of fuch carriage, in 
words at full length, and of a breadth in proportion, and 
the price of which (repairs excepted) fhall not have exceed- 
ed, or the value thereof fhall not at any time exceed the 
fum of rl. fterling. For fuch a carriage kept by any per- 
fon for his own ufe, and not for hire, the annual duty to be 
paid is cl. 4s. The exemption from all duties {pecified in 
the forefaid aét extends to any cart kept to be ufed wholly 
in hufbandry, or in the carriage of goods im the courfe of 
trade, and whereon the name and refidence of the owner, 
and the words ‘* common flage cart”’ fhall be legibly paint- 
ed ; although the owner, or his or her fervant, {hall occa- 
fionally ride therein or thereon when laden, or when return- 
ing from any place to which, or when going to any place 
from which any load fhall have been or fhall be to be carried 
in fuch carriage, or for conveying the owners thereof or 
their families to or from any place of divine worfhip on 
Sunday, or on Chriftmas.day, or on Good Friday, or og 
any day, appointed for a public fait-or thankfgiving, or for 
carrying perfons going to or returning from the eleétion of 
members to ferve in parliament. 

Cart, in Artillery. See Carriace. 

Cart-bote, in our Ancient Cuffoms, denotes wood toa be 
employed in making or repairing inftruments of huf- 
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Canr-ladder, a kind of rail or rack, placed occafionally at 
the head, fides, and tail of a cart to make it hold a larger 
quantity of hay, ftraw, or other fimilar bulky material. 
Rails of this fort are framed and made very ftrong. 

Carr-lodge, a {mall out-houfe for fheltering carts from 
the weather. Farmers fhould be very careful to place their 
earts, &c. under proper fhelter, when out of ufe, as they 
will laft much longer by this means than if left expofed in 
the yard to the effects of the weather; for, as they are thus 
fometimes wet, and fometimes dry, they foon rot, and be- 
come unlit for ufe. The duft and naltinefs fhould alfo be 
conltantly wathed off before they are laid up in thefe places. 
Thefe fheds fhould always be as clofe to the farm yards as 
poflible, for the fake of convenience. 

Carr-rake, a provincial term applied to the cart-track, 
or furrow made by the wheeis of the cart. 

Cart-rut, the track made by the wheels: it is the fame 
with cart-rake. 

Carr-wright, a name applied to a perfon whofe bufinefs 
it is to make carts, waggons, &c. generally called a wheel- 
wright. 

Cart-water, in Geography, a river of Scotland, which 
runs into the Clyde, 3 miles N. of Paifley. 

CARTA, Jral. literally means paper; but it is ufed in 
Mufic for a folio, a leaf, or page of mufical characters. 

Carta, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in Hirca- 
nia, according to Strabo. 

CARTAGO.. See CartHace. 

Cartaco Nova. See CarTHAGENA. 

Cartaco, in Geography. See Cartiuaco. 

CARTAL, a town of European Turkey, in Beflarabia, 
fituate on the Danube ; 25 miles W. of Ifmael. 

CARTAMA, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Grenada, feated on an eminence; 4 leagues N.W. of Ma- 
laga.—Alfo, a town of Spain, in the province of Grenada, 
6 leagues S.W. of Alhama. 

CARTE, Tuomas, in Biography, a learned and labo- 
rious Englifh hiltorian, was the fon of the Rev. Samuel 
Carte, vicar of Clifton upon Dunfmoor, in Warwickhhire, 
and born there, or at leaft baptized there by immerfion, 
on the 23d of April, 1686. In 1698, foon after he had 
entered the 13th year of his age, he was matriculated in 
the univerlity of Oxford, and he was afterwards incorpo- 
rated at Cambridge, where he took his degree of matter of 
arts in 1709. Having entered into holy orders, he became 
reader of the abbey-church at Bath; and in confequence of 
a fermon, preached on the 3oth of January 1713-14, and 
vindicating the charaGter of king Charles I. from the afper- 
fions caft on his memory with regard to the lrifh rebellion, 
he was engaged in a controverfy with Mr. Chandler, a 
diflenting mimiter at Bath and father of the celebrated 
Dr. Samuel Chandler. This controverfy occafioned his 
firft publication, entitled ** The Infh Maffacre, fet in a 
clear Light, &c.;’? which was afterwards inferted in 
«© Somers’s Tracts.” On the acceflion of George I. he 
f{erupled taking the oaths to the new government, and af- 
fumed a lay habit. In 1715 he was fufpected of being 
concerned in the rebellion, and in order to elude orders 
that were iffued for apprehending him, he was for fome 
time concealed in the houfe of a clergyman at Colefhill. Whiltt 
he afterwards aéted as fecretary to bifhop Atterbury, he 
incurred fufpicion of being a party in the confpiracy attribu- 
ted to that prelate, and being charged with high-treafon in 
1722, a reward of tocol. was offered for feizing his perfon. 
He fortunately efcaped to France, and refided in that coun- 
try feveral years under the name of Philips. At this time 
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he had accefs to many perfons of learning and rank, and 
to feveral libraries, and thus had an opportunity of colle¢ting 
materials for an intended Englifh edition of the hiftory of 
Thuanus. His collections were purchafed by Dr. Mead, 
andemployedin Buckley’s{plendid edition of that work, which 
appearedin1733. Bytheintereftofqueen Caroline heobtained 
permiffion to return to his own country, and foon after en- 
gaged in his important work, ** The Hiftory of the life of 
James duke of Ormonde” comprifed in 4 vols. fol. and pub- 
lifhed in 1735-36. This work contained ufeful materials 
with refpeét to the hiftory of thofe times, and particularly 
relating to the aflairs of lreland, of which Dr, Leland and 
other writers have availed themfelves; but as it difplayed 
the author’s attachment to arbitrary principles of govern- 
ment, it raifed his reputation with the tory party. As he 
and thofe with whom he was more immediately conne&ted 
difapproved the principles of Rapin’s Hiftory of England, 
and thought it chargeable with many errors, he announced 
his intention of writing a new hiftory ; and having, in 1738, 
printed an account of the materials as well as the encourage- 
ment that were neceflary for the completion of his plan, he 
obtained fubferiptions, or reafon to expect them, to the 
amount of 6oo]. per annum. Accordingly he commenced 
his refearches in the libraries of Cambridge, refided for 
fome time in the houfe of Sir John Hinde Cotton, and em- 
ployed himfelf in arranging his large colle€tion of pamphlets 
and journals. In 1744, when the Habeas Corpus act was 
fufpended on account of apprehenfions from the Pretender, 
Carte was again fufpeéted, and being taken into cuitody un- 
derwent an examination; but as no evidence appeared againft 
him, he was foon difcharged. Deriving from this circum- 
{tance additional encouragement to profecute his hiftory, 
and a handfome fubfcription from the city of London, 
voted by the common council, as well as from fome of the 
London companies, he was enabled to complete the firft vo- 
lume io folio, terminating with the death of king John, to- 
wards the clofe of the year 1747 5 but the introdudtion of 
an abfurd ftory concerning a man who went from Somerfet- 
fhire in 1716 to Avignon to be touched by the Pretender for 
the king’s evil, and who was faid to have been cured, 
evinced his credulity and want of judgment to fuch a degree, 
that his hiftory funk into difrepute, and the author was dif. 
appointed with regard to feveral fub{criptions which he had 
reafon to expect. rlowever, he perfevered, and publifhed two 
additional volumes in 1750and 17523 and the fourth, which 
was pofthumous, appeared in 1755, and he continued the hif- 
tory to 1654. {n this hiftory, which in point of ftyle is indiffe- 
rently written, much ufcful information, procured by indefati- 
gablerefearches, isblended with inveterateprejudice. Mr. Carte 
was theauthorof various cther works, which are chiefly compi- 
lations, colleCtions, and tranflations. The moit confiderable is 
« A catalogue of Gafcon, Norman, and French Rolls preferved 
in the Tower of London,” printed in French at Paris, in two 
vols. fol. 1743. He died at Caldecot houfe, rear Abingdon 
in Berkshire, on the 2d of April, 1754. His papers are de- 
polited in the Bodleian library ; and they have been perufed 
by the earl of Hardwicke, and alfo by Mr. Macpherfon, who 
availed himfelf of them in the compilation of his Hiftory and 
State papers. Mr. Carte was a man of flrong conftitution, 
indefatigable in his application to itudy, negligent with re- 
gard to his outward appearance, but when the labours of the 
day were clofed, fond of fociety, and in converfation chearful 
and entertaining. He left a widow, but no children. Ni- 
chols’s Anecdotes of Bowyer. Biog. Brit. 

Carre, in Fencing, denotes a thruft with a {word at the 
infide of the upper part of the body, with the nails “ er 
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fword hand upwards, Low carte is a thrult at the infide of 
the lower half of the body ; the pofition of the hand being 
the fame as in the former. 

Carre Blanche, a French term, feldom ufed but in this 

hrafe, T’o give, or fend any one the carte blanche; i.e. to 
Pend him a blank paper, figned, for him to fill up with what 
conditions he pleafes. Much like this is the French d/anc 
figne, & paper without writing, except a fignature at the 
bottom, given by contending parties to arbitrators, or com- 
mon friends, to fill up with the conditions they judge rea- 
fonable, in order to end the quarrel. 

Carte Blanche, in Military Language, is an abfolute 
power or authority given by a fovereign to a general of his 
army to do whatever may appear to him molt proper or ad- 
vifable without waiting for order from his court; or it is 
permiffion granted to a general to aét in conformity to his 
own will, his knowledge, intelligence, and information, and 
according to circumftances, without f{pecific orders from his 
chief. A general in confequence of fuch a power conferred 
on, and confidence repofed in him, may attack his enemy 
in point both of time and manner as he thinks fit, without 
having either received a particular frefh order, or waiting for 
any. 

In ancient times the general of an army had commonly 
the power of executing, with the troops under his command, 
his own plans and defigns. The Grecian, Roman, and 
Carthaginian generals had almoft always a carte blanche. 
But they were anfwerable to their refpeCtive governments 
for their want of fuccefs, and they rarely efcaped punifh- 
ment as criminals when they were unfuccefsful. And even 
the excufing of them from banifhment was a favour, or in- 
dulgence, which was regarded as a mark of difgrace or dif- 
honour. In modern times the republics of Venice and Ge- 
neva have particularly afforded examples of this feverity even 
towards generals who had gained many victories, and had 
rendered effential fervice to thofe ftates; from which it may 
fairly be inferred, that the general who accepts a perfect 
carte blanche, is at lealt imprudent, if he is not ambitious. 

The Ottoman hiftory alfo furnifhes feveral inftances of ge- 
nerals ftrangled on their return from campaigns for having 
been unfuccefsful, or defeated. 

Seignior de Gordes, governor of Picardy, having engaged 
at Guinegale, without the orders of the court, the archduke 
Maximilian of Auftria, Louis XI. was fo vexed on being 
informed, that though his troops had at firlt the advantage 
in the ation, they at lat loft it by betaking themfelves to 
pillage, that he determined his generals fhould afterwards 
undertake nothing of confequence without exprefs orders. 
Since the time of that prince, the kings cf France, who have 
indeed been generally themfelves at the head of their armies, 
have not granted a carte blanche but very rarely, and only 
to generals whofe valour and abilities have been frequently 
tried and acknowledged. 

As moft of our expeditions are carried on at a great 
diftance from this country, it is perhaps more neceffary for 
thofe generals who command them to have a difcretionary 
power of ating, than it is for thofe of any other nation. 
But none fhould be invetted with fuch authority, or entruft- 
ed with the command and management of fuch diitant expe- 
ditions but men of approved knowledge, difcretion, and 
capacity. Had a general of talents been employed with a 
fort of carte blanche at the beginning of the American 
war, commonly called the American rebellion, he would 
probably have fettled it completely in the courfe of a few 
months. 

The king being generaliffimo of all his forces may grant a 
carte blanche to fuch of his generals as he either knows, or 
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fuppofes to poffefs great prudence and fuperior talents. In 
like manner the general of an army may give a carte blanche 
to a general officer commanding a divifion of the fame. 
When a general poffeffes all the talents and qualifications 
neceffary for his fituation or employment, his fovereign 
ought to confer on him this power or authority in order to 
prevent the want of it from retarding, embarrafling, or 
crippling his operations. It is neceflary indeed that every 
general fhould have a difcretionary power of aéting to a cer- 
tain degree. One of the great advantages, which a king 
capable of commanding his own armies enjoys, is that of 
doing what he choofes, and when he choofes, without 
lofing occafions and opportunities of aéting by waiting for 
orders. It is for the fame reafon ufeful and advantageous 
for a fovereign to be prefent with his army, if he even have 
not the talents neceflary for commanding it. For then or- 
ders are obtained promptly and expeditioufly. Intrigue and 
jealouly have not time to operate and produce their baneful 
effects: and the general has it more in his power to guard 
himfelf againft them. 

In engagements, the commander of an army ought to give 
only concife and general orders, leaving a fort of carte 
blanche, or diferetionary power of a€ting with all his gene. 
rals as to matters of detail. For in every ation there is al- 
moft an infinite number of circumftances, which neither the 
commander himfelf nor the generals under him can forefee, 
that require fudden changes of difpofition and pronypt move- 
ments, which every general fhould have it in his power to 
direct, and caufe to be made without waiting for orders. 

Carte geographique of Argenville, in Conchology, the map 
cowry, CyPrR2&A mappa. 

Carte geographique, Fauve, in Entomology, the trivial 
French name of the European kind of butterfly, called by 
Linn. and Fabr. papilio prorfa. 

CARTEIA, in Ancient Geography, Rocadillo, a town in 
the fouthern part of Batica. Some difference of opinion 
has fubfifted about its precife fituation; but the refearches 
of ingenious geographers lead us to conclude, that it was 
feated at the bottom of the bay of Gibraltar, and that it 
was called ‘“ Tarteflos” by the Greeks, though the Latins 
transferred this name to Gades. Some authors have con- 
founded it with “Catpe,” which was at the extremity of 
the mountain. Strabo fays that it had been founded by 
Hercules, and that it had formerly been called «« Heraclea.” 
This city fuffered much when Cefar purfued the army of 
the fon of Pompey, defeated at Munda. Carteia, it is faid, 
fubfifted till the arrival of the Moors; and the town, now 
called Caftillon, is faid to be the remains of Carteia. 

Carrera, a town of Spain, in Celtiberia, called by Po- 
lybius Althea. 

CARTEL, in Military Language, is a particular agree- 
ment, or convention between two belligerent powers, and has 
commonly for its objets the exchange or ranfom of prifoners, 
and the mutual delivering up of each others’ deferters at cer- 
tain times, and under certain conditions. 

There are alfo cartels agreed on or fettled between princes 
in time of war, for carrying on commerce without interrup- 
tion, notwithftanding hoftilities. 

Cartel originally fignified a placard, or manifefto in writ- 
ing, potted in public places, for the purpofe of notifying, 
or announcing its contents. 

It comes from the Italian word cartello, or the Latin 
word cartellus, both of which have the fame fignification, 
being diminutives of charta, fignifying paper. 

The term cartel has alfo been made ule of to denote the 
agreement or convention which contained the rules or regu- 
lations, that were to be obferved by the knights, or che- 
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valiers who joufted and combated at a tournament, or car- 
roulal. 


This name is likewife given to the billet, or note of chal- 
lenge which the perfon offended or infulted fends to the age 
greflor, defiring him to mect him at the place and time ap- 
pointed to give him fatisfaction, and fettle their quarrel by 
{ingle combat. 

This term has alfo been often employed to fignify a letter 
of defiance, or challenge to fingle combat. Such letters 
were in frequent ufe, when under the feudal fyftem combats 
of this nature were not only praétifed, but were fan&tioned 
and enjoined by princes, and even by bifhops and the dignified 
clergy as the beit method of fettling difficult points of law 
and controverfies that could not eafily be otherwife deter- 
mined. Such challenges, or letters of defiance, were not al- 
ways confined to fingle combats. They fometimes extended 
to {mali bodies of men of an equal number on cach fide, and 
fometimes even to armies. Rymer gives the cartel which 
Edward III. fent to Philip de Valois challenging him to 
fight him within ten days before the gates of Tournay, ei- 
ther body to body, or one hundred men to a hundred men, 
or army to army. 

Challenges of this nature, however, took place long be- 
fore the exiftence of the feudal fyftem, and as far back in- 
deed as either hittory or poetry carries us. For inftances of 
them are to be found in Homer, Virgil, and other Greek 
and Latin poets, as well as in their hiftorians. 

Cartel is alfo a term ufed to denote a fhip commiffioned in 
time of war for exchanging the prifoners of any two belli- 
gerent powers, or for carrying a requeft or propofal from 
one to the other. The officer who commands her is per- 
mitted to carry a fingle gun only for the purpofe of firing 
jignals. 

Cartel likewife denotes a meafure of capacity for corn in 
divers parts of France, varying in different places. 

CARTENAGA, in Ancient Geography, a town of In- 
dia, placed by Ptolemy on this fide of the Ganges. 


CARTENNA, or Cartenn#, a very confiderable city 
of Africa, in Mauritania Cefarienfis, or the weftern pro- 
vince of the kingdom of Algiers, called Tlemfan, or Tre- 
mecen, fituated near the mouth of the river Cartennus, to 
the north-eaft, and S.S.W. of that of the river Chinalaph, 
or Shelliff. Pliny and Ptolemy mention it. It was a Ro- 
man colony, and Auguftus fettled in this place the foldiers 
of the fecond legion. Its fituation correfponds to that of 
Mutty-gannim, or Moftagan, and alfo of Mafagran. ‘The 
itrength and beauty, fays Dr. Shaw, (Travels, p. 16.) of 
the walls of Mufty-gannim to the N.W. may well allow us 
to fuppofe them to have been formerly a portion of fome 
Roman fabrick. For both Mufty-gannim and Mafagran 
are fo copioufly fupplied with water ; they are fo commodi- 
oufly fituated with regard to the fertile and extenfive lawns 
that are fpread far and near behind them; they enjoy, be- 
fides, fuch a delightful profpe& of the fea, and of the rich 
maritime country that lies in view, to a great diftance, on 
each fide, that, without doubt, they were ftations too va- 
luable to have been negle€&ted by the Romans. Pliny and 
Ptolemy place their Cartenna in this direction ; and in the 
Itinerary we have the fame diftance betwixt Arfenaria and 
Cartenna that is found betwixt Arzew and thefe places. 
One or other of them, or both, might have formerly made 
up this colony: for, confidering that their fituations are 
nearly contiguous, and that the interjacent plantations be- 
long indifferently, as perpaps they always did, to both of 
them, there is fome probability at leait that they had like- 
wife the fame intereit, and were accordingly one and the 
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fame community, under the name Cartennz, as it is written 
in the plural by Ptolemy. See Mosracan. 

CARTENNUS, ariver of Africa, which difcharges it- 
felf into a gulf of the Mediterranean Sea, N.E. of the port 
of Arfinaria. It is now, as Dr. Shaw fuggells, the Halrah, 
which fee. 

CAR’PER, in Geography, a new county in the flate of 
Tenneflec, in North America, formed of a part of the county 
of Wabhington. 

CARTERET, Joun, earl Granville, in Biography, an 
emivent {latefman, wes born in 1690, and educated at 
Weltminfter fchool and Chrittchurch college, Oxford, from 
which feats of learning he derived a great degree of claffical 
knowledge, and alfo high pringiples of government, and a 
fondnefs for convivial pleafures, which marked the progrefs 
of his life. Upon being introduced into the Houfe of Peers, 
in 1711, he diftinguithed himfelf as a zealous advocate for 
the Hanover fueceffion, and was fucceflively advanced by 
king George I. to feveral pofts of honour. .As a forc*ble 
and eloquent fpeaker, he ftrenuoufly fupported the meafures 
of adminiltration during that reign. In 1719 he was deputed 
as ambaflador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the queen 
of Sweden, and negociated the peace between that crown 
and Denmark, which terminated the troubles of the north 
of Europe; and in 1721 he was appointed fecretary of tate, 
which gave him an opportunity of vigoroufly defending the 
boldeit meafures of the exiting adminiltration. Having ac- 
companied the king to Hanover in 1723, he was, on his 
rcturn, in the following year, appointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, and exerted himfelf in compofing the dilturbances 
in that country, which had been fomented by Swift’s fa- 
mous Drapier’s letters. When Swift expoftulated with him 
for his profecution of the printer of thofe letters, he replied 
in a line of Virgil, no lefs appropriate as an apology for 
many meafures of that reign, ‘* Regni novitas me talia cogit 
moliri,”’ i. e. The unconfirmed ftate of the throne compels 
me to make ufe of thefe means. After his return to Eng- 
land, in 1726, he continued his firm fupport to the govern- 
ment. After the acceflion of George II., in 1527, he 
again occupied the vice-royalty of Ireland, and conduéted 
the affairs of government till the year 1730, in a manner 
that conciliated contending parties. On this occafion, 
Swift wrote an humorous vindication of his lordfhip from 
the charge of favouring none but tories, high church-men, 
and jacobites. After his return to England, he joined the 
oppofition to fir Robert Walpole, and in the parliamentary 
conteft with his miniftry, adopted maxims and language ver 
different from thofe which he had avowed and ufed, whillt 
he himfelf was a member of adminiftration. Having at 
length fucceeded, in conneétion with his coadjutors, in pro- 
curing the difmiffion of Walpole in 1742, he became fecre- 
tary of ftate, and fupported meafures fimilar to thofe which 
he had been lately cenfuring. In 1744, upon the death of 
his mother, he fucceeded to the titles of vifcount Carteret 
and earl Granville. After a courfe of various political 
changes, he clofed his life the 2d of January, 1763, in the 
73d year of his age. Although he poflefled diftinguifhed 
talents and acquirements, his temper was fo ardent and 
overbearing, that he was fitter for bcing the minifter of an 
abfolute monarch than of a limited fovereign. Ambitious, 
and fond of {way, he was neither mercenary nor vindiétive ; 
and the clevation and fertility of his genius were equalled by 
his confidence and prefumption; fo that he is faid never to 
have doubted. Learned himfelf and an encourager of lite- 
rature, he particularly patronized Dr. Taylor, the celebrat- 
ed Grecian, and Dr. Bentley. In focial life he was pee 
fant, good-humoured, frank, and bacchanalian., Biog. Brit. 
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Canrenner, in Geography, an ifand in the Southern Pa- 
cific Ocean, difeovered by captain Carteret in Augult 1767. 
B. lat. 89 26% Tf long. 154° 14’. 

Carrirer, a maritime county of Newbern diftri@, in 
the flate of North Carolina, in North America, on Core 
and Pamlico founds. Te contains 3752 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 713 flaves. Lts chief town is Beaufort. 

Carresir Jfarbour, a bay on the fouth-ealt coalt of 
New Treland, S. lat. 4° 48 40”. E. long. 152° 45’ 4o”. 
This harbour forms a fort of balin, where the clouds, load- 
ed with water, after pafling over the high mountains of New 
Ireland, experience a calm, which prevents the air from 
fupporting them. ‘T’o this circumflance are owing thofe 
exceflive rains, which render the anchoring-place far from 
defirable to navigators. Neverthelefs, this harbour furnifhes 
plenty of good water, which may be procured with great 
facility: but the wood obtained ia this place introduces 
into the fhips a prodigious number of fcorpions and {colo- 

endre, of the fpecies called ‘ fcolopendra morfitans,”’ 
which are very troublefome. ‘This harbour affords no re- 
frefhments. The tides take place once a day, and rife only 
about fix feet. ‘The thermometer, obferved at noon in the 
middle of July, varied from 19° to 21°; and the barometer 
from 28 inches 1,75th line to 28 inches 1%,th line. Voyage 
in fearch of La Peroufe, vol. 1. 

Carteret Point, the N.W. extremity of the ifland. of 
Egmont, in New Guernfey, S. lat. 10° 42’. E. long. 
163° 50. 

CARTERIA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of Afia 
Minor, near Smyrna, according to Pliny. 

CARTEROMACO, or Carreromacnuus, Scipio, in 
Biography, a learned Italian, whote proper name was Forti- 

uerra, was born at Piltoia in 14675 and having ftudied in 
his native city at a college founded by his family, at Rome, 
and at Florence, where he learned Greek under Angelo 
Poliziano, and having pafled fome years at Padua, he was 
appointed by the republic of Venice, in 1500, with a liberal 
falary, to teach the Greek language to the Venetian youth. 
Upon an invitation to Rome by pope Julius II. he was placed 
by this pontiff with his nephew, cardinal Galeotti de la 
Rovere; and upon the death of this cardinal, he attached 
himfelf to cardinal Francis Alidotio, who was killed at Ra- 
venna in 151%. His next patron was cardinal John de Me- 
dici, afterwards pope Leo X.; but his rifing expectations 
were fuddenly fruftrated by death, at the age of 46, in 1513. 
Scipio was equally diftinguifhed for modetty and learning ; 
and both thefe qualities are afcribed to him in a very eminent 
degree by Erafmus (Epift. 471.), who confulted him and 
Marcus Mufurus upon fuch difficulties as occurred to him in 
the explication of Greek proverbs. His principal works 
are, “ A Latin Oration in praife of Greek learning,” Ve- 
nice, 15043 “A Latin Tranflation of the Greek Oration of 
Ariftides in praife of the City of Rome,” Venice, 1518 ; 
«* An Edition of Ptolemy’s Geography,’? Rome, 1507; and 
various prefaces, epigrams, and letters in Greek and Latin, 
inferted in other publications. Gen. Dia. Tirabofchi. 

CARTERON, or Carrerum, in Ancient Geography, 
a town of Afiatic Sarmatia, fituated on the coaft of the 
Euxine fea, according to Ptolemy. 

CARTES, Rent Des, in Biography, an eminent philofo- 
pher, and founder of a numerous fect, called Cartefians, was 
a native of France, the defcendant of an ancient and noble fa- 
mily, and born at la Haye in ‘Louraine, onthe 31ft of March 
in 1595. As he difcovered in his infancy an eager curiofity to 
inquire into the nature and caufes of things, his father called 
him “ the Philofopher,”’ and placed him, at the early age of 
8 years, under the tuition of a relation in the Jefuits’ college 
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at La Fleehe, where he mace an vwocommon profi iency in 
the learned languages and polite literature, and formed an 
intimate acquaintance with feveral perfons, who afterwards 
became eminent in the republic of letters, particularly with 
Merfenne, After {pending § years in the diligent ludy of 
languages, and in reading the ancient poets, orators, and 
hiftorians, he dire&ted his attention to mathematics, logic, 
and morals; but diapproving the mode in which thefe 
{ciences, and more efpecially the two latter, had been ufually 
taught, he formed a plan of fludy for himfelf, aud fetched 
out a concife fyllem of rules or canons of reafoning, in which 
he followed the ftviét method of the geometricians. Diffatis- 
fied, however, with the courfe of ftudy which he was pur- 
fuing, he left the college at the clofe of 8 years, and returned 
to his parent, lamenting that he bad derived no other benefit 
from his palt application than a fuller conviétion that he had 
litherto known nothing with perfect clearnefs and certainty. 
He therefore determined to throw afide his books, and to 
feek knowledge in the ftudy of himfelf and of the great vo- 
lume of nisure. Having {pent fome time in the city of 
Rennes, where he employed himfelf in learning to ride and 
fence, and other exercifes preparatory to a military life, he 
propofed to devote himfelf to the profeffion of a foldier ; but 
his conttitution being feeble and unfit for the fatigues of this 
kind of life, his father fegt him to Paris in 1613, and con- 
fiding in his difcretion, left him to his own uncontrolled di- 
rection. Here the love of pleafure and a propenfity to 
gaming would probably have wholly diverted his attentiou 
from the purfuits of literature, if he had not fortunately re- 
newed his acquaintance with Merfenne, and other learned 
perfons, who reclaimed him from the frivolity and folly to 
which his time was devoted, and engaged him to renew his 
application to the ftudy of mathematics, which he profecuted 
in retirement for the {pace of about 2 years. But ftill un- 
fleady in his purpofe, and diffatisfied with the refult of his 
{peculations, he again laid afide his books, and determined 
to embark jn the military profeffion, under a notion that he 
fhould thus enjoy favourable opportunities for gaining a 
knowledge of the world. Accordingly he departed for 
Holland in 1616, and entered himfelf as a volunteer in the 
Dutch army. Whilft he regularly performed his military 
duty, he {pent his intervals of leifure in ftudy ; and during 
the encampment of the army at Breda, he folved a problem 
in mathematics to the fatisfaGion of Beekman, an eminent 
mathematician, principal of the college of Dort, and he alfo 
wrote a treatife on mufic, which was printed at Utrecht in 
1650, 4to., and at Amfterdam in 1656, 4to., under the title 
of * Compendium Mufice,” of which an Englifh tranf- 
lation was publifhed at London in 1653. During his ftay 
at Breda; he alfo laid the foundation of feveral of his works, 
and is {aid to have compofed a philofophical differtation, in 
which he attempted to prove that brutes are automata, or 
mere machines. See Brutes. In 1619 he quitted the 
Dutch fervice, and entered as a volunteer in the army of the 
duke of Bavaria. Whilft he remained in winter-quarters, he 
had many intervals of folitary leifure, which he employed ia 
a courfe of meditation upon important fubjeéts ; and as he was 
ftill perplexed with doubts and difficulties, he had recourfe for 
fatisfaGion to the Roficrucians, who boafted of divine infpi- 
ration; but failing to find any one who could unfold to him 
the mytteries of this fe, he returned from his fhort excur- 
fion into the regions of enthufiafm to the humble path of 
rational inquiry, and preferring the fociety of learned men 
to that of his military comrades, he appeared more like a phi- 
lofopher than a foldier. Having been prefent at feveral 
fieges, and having, in 1621, made the campaign in Hungary, 
under the count de Bucquoy, who was killed that year, he 
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abandoned the military profeffion ; and after a tour through 
the northern parts of Germany, he returned, in 1622, to his 
own country, with no other profit from his travels, as he him- 
fclf confefles, than that they had freed him from many pre- 
judices, and rendered his mind more fit for the reception of 
truth. Some time after he fixed his refidence at Paris, 
where he cleared himfelf from the imputation of being a 
Roficrucian, and applied to the ftudy of mathematics, with a 
view of difcovering general principles of relation, meafure, 
and proportion, applicable to all fubjeéts, by means of which 
truth might be invettigated with certainty, and the boun- 
daries of knowledge enlarged. But not tucceeding to his 
wifhes, he turned his attention to ethical inquiries, and at- 
tempted to raife a fuperftru€ture of morals on the foundation 
of natural fcience; being of opinion, that the beft means 
of difcovering the true principles and rules of action, is the 
contemplation of our own nature, and the nature of the world 
around us. This inveftigation in courfe of time produced 
his treatife “‘ On the Paffions,’’ or “ Traité des Paffions de 
Ame,” written in 1646 for the ufe of the piincefs Eliza- 
beth of Bohemia, and printed feveral times in 12mo. viz. in 
1650 at Amiterdam, in 1651 at Rouen, and in 1664 and 
167g at Paris. A Latin tranflation of it was publifhed at 
Amfterdam in 1656 and 1664 in 4to. From the phyfical 
nature of the paffions he deduces his principles of morals ; 
and his doétrine on this fubje@ is as follows: “ Whatever 
happens, is called paffion, with refpeé& to the fubje& to 
which it happens ; and action, with refpe€t to that which 
caufes it to happen. Nothing ats upon the mind more 
immediately, than the body to which it is joined; whence 
what is paffion in the mind, is action in the body. Heat, 
and the motion of the limbs, proceed from the body, and 
thoughts from the mind; but the mind cannot give motion 
and heat to the body. The more vivid and fubtle parts of 
the blood, which heat rarifies in the heart, are inceflantly 
entering into the cavities of the brain, and form animal 
fpirits, which are in the brain feparated from other lefs 
fubtle parts of the blood. Thefe animal fpirits, which are 
corporeal, excited as by the foul itfelf, fo alfo by the aGtion 
of external obje&ts upon the fenfes, are the immediate caufe 
of all the ortginal motions of the body. Whence all the 
limbs may be moved by means of the objeés of fenfe, and 
the animal fpirits, without any action of the foul. Nothing 
is to be attributed to the foul but thoughts: and thefe are of 
two kinds ; a¢tive, or volition, including defire and averfion ; 
and paffive, including intelligence, perception, and feeling, or 
paffion. 

«© The foul is united to all the parts of the body, but its 
chief fun@tions are exercifed in the pineal gland of the brain, 
where it receives notice of the impreflions made upon the 
fenfes, and whence it fends forth animal fpirits through the 
nerves, which put the mufcles into motion. The paflions 
are feelings of the foul, produced and continued by the a¢tion 
of the animal {pirits; the chief effect of the paffions is,.to 
excite the foul to volition. All volition is ‘in its nature 
free, and confifts in caufing the gland, with which it is inti- 
mately connected, to meve in that manner which is moft 
fuitable to produce an effect correfponding to the volition. 
Judgment comprehends not only the perception of the un- 
derftanding, but the affent of the will, and it is from the 
abufe of its natural liberty of affenting or not affenting to a 
propofition that error fprings. The foul, in the a& of re- 
colle@tion, exercifes a volition by means of which the pineal 
gland inclines itfelf fucceffively this way and that way, and 
impels the animal {pirits to different parts of the brain, till 
that part is found upon which the object which we wifh to 
recolle& has left traces. 


‘* The foul of man, which is one, is both fenfitive and 
rational ; and the confli€t between its inferior and fuperior 
parts is nothing elfe but a ftruggle between the motions 
which the body, by means of its animal fpirits, and the foul, 
by its own volition, are at the fame time endeavouring to ex- 
cite in the pineal gland. By the refult of this contett, every 
one may judge of the ftrength or weaknefs of his foul. The 
foul acquires the dominion over the body by means of firm 
and clear decifions concerning good and evil, produced by 
the contemplation of truth, which it determines to follow 
without fuffering itfelf to be feduced by prefent paffion. 
The paffions belong to the body, and are to be impnted to 
the foul only as it is united tothe body. Their ufe is, to 
excite the mind to exert thofe volitions which are neceflary 
to the prefervation or perfeGtion of the body, and the attain- 
ment of that which is in its nature good. All the paffions 
are ufeful, and only become injurious by excefs. The general 
remedy againft the excefs of the pafflions is, to confider all 
the appearances which they prefent to the imagination as 
deceitful, and to poftpone volition and aétion till the com- 
motion which they have excited in the blood is appeafed, or 
where immediate action is neceflary, to follow reafon in oppo- 
fition to paffion. Since nothing beyond our own thoughts 
is abfolutely in our own power, it is wifer to endeavour to 
fubdue ourfelves than fortune, and to change our own defires 
than the order of the world.” 

But to return from this digreffion. Des Cartes having 
been employed for fome time in the ftudies above recited, he 
left Paris, and took a journey to Italy, where he {pent about 
2 years, converfing with eminent mathematicians and philo- 
fophers, and informing himfelf concerning various objetts ir 
natural hiftory. After his return to Paris, he found his 
ftudies fo much interrupted, and his mind remained in fo 
{ceptical a ftate, that he was unable to purfue any regular 
plan of life; and, therefore, in 1629, he determined to with- 
draw to fome more retired fituation, where, without the in- 
trufion of vifitors, he might have leifure to complete his grand 
defign of forming a new fyftem of philofophy. In order to 
prevent any interference on the part of his friends from divert- 
ing him from the execution of his purpofe, he left Paris 
without communicating his intention to any ; and none, ex- 
cept his friend Merfenne, knew for fome time the place of 
his retirement. Having tranfiently vifited feveral towns of 
Holland, he at laft fixed upon Egmond, a pleafant village 
near Franeker in Friefland, as the place of his ftated refi- 
dence. Here he profecuted his philofophical labours, and 
enjoyed the fatisfaction of obferving how much they engaged 
the attention of the learned world. In this ftate of retire- 
ment, he employed himfelf in inveftigating a proof from rea- 
fon, independent of revelation, of the fundamental points of 
religion, viz. the exiltence of God, and the immortality of 
the foul, and alfo in other important metaphyfical {pecula- 
tions. ‘The refult of thefe fpeculations afterwards appeared 
in his treatife entitled ‘* Meditationes de prima Philofophia, 
&c.’? and printed at Paris in 1641, Svo.; a fecond edition 
was printed at Amiterdam, in 1642, 12mo. Another edition 
was publifhed at Amiterdam, in 1719, 8vo. A French tranf. 
lation was printed at Paris, in 1647, 410. ; a fecond edition 
appeared at Paris in 1661, 4to.; but the beft is the third 
edition, divided into articles, with fummaries, by R. F. i.e. 
René Fedé, dottor of phyfic of the faculty of Angers, and 
printed at Paris in 1673, 4to. Whilft Des Cartes remained 
in Friefland, he purfued the phyfical inquiries which he had 
begun in France; and thefe refearches gave occafion to his 
«© Difcourfe on Meteors,”? which he publifhed fome years 
after. Aiter his removal to Amfterdam, he direéted his 
fedulous attention to medicine, anatomy, and chemiltry ; 
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and he fpent a whole winter in difleding animal bodies, and 
in chemical operations. About the year 1630 or 1631, he 
made a fhort tour to England; and in the neighbourhood of 
London he employed himfelf in obfervations on the variation 
of the compafs. In the {pring of the year 1633 he removed 
to Deventer, where he completed feveral works which were 
left unfinifhed, and refuming his fludies in allronomy, in 
the fummer following he finifhed his “ Treatife of the 
World,” which contained an abridgment of his natural phi- 
lofophy ; but when he heard in what manner Galileo had 
been treated by the court of inquibuion, he was deterred from 
poblifhing it, and concealed his opinion concerning the true 
fyftem of the world. An abridgment of this treatife was 
sublithed at Paris in 166g, 8vo, under the title of “ Le 
Monde des Cartes, &c.’? and a corre edition of it in 1677, 
gto. at the end of Des Cartes’s * Traité de I’ Homme.” 
It is printed in Latin in his * Opera Poflhuma.”” ‘The te- 
nets of Des Cartes made their firll appearance in the fchools 
at Deventer in 1633, where they were introduced by the 
profeffor of philofophy, Henry Rener, a learned man, and 
an intimate friend of Gaffendi. In the following year he 
returned to Amfterdam, and foon after took a journey into 
Denmark, and the lower parts of Germany. In 1635 he 
went to Leewarden in Jriefland, where he remained till the 
year 1637, and wrote his ‘ Treatile of Mechanics,” pub- 
lifhed in Latin in his ** Opera Pofthuma.”? In the fame 
year he publifhed his four treatifes concerning. * Method,” 
« Dioptrics,” ‘ Meteors,’ and ‘ Geometry.”  Thefe 
were printed in French at Leyden in 4to. and publifhed at 
firft without his name. The three firfl were tranflated fome 
years aster into Latin by Curcelleus, which tranflation was 
revifed by Des Cartes; and they were publifhed under this 
title, “* Renati Des Cartes Specimina Philofophie, &c.” 
Amit. 1644, 4to. and 1656, 4to. Wan Schooten, profeflor 
of mathematics at Leyden, afterwards tranflated his “© Geo- 
metry”? into Latin, adding bis own commentaries and the 
notes of Monf. de Beaune. his tranflation, entitled « Re- 
nati Des Cartes Geometria, &c.”? was publifhed at Leyden 
in 1649, 4to. and with the “Compendium Mufice’’ at 
Frankfort on the Mayne in 1695, 4to. 

In his treatife of “ Method,’’? Des Cartes lays down the 
following rules for the difcovery of truth, whic h are derived 
from the practice of geometricians. Nothing is ever to be 
admitted as true, which is not certainly and evidently known 
to be fo; that is, in jndging of truth all prejudice and pre- 
cipitancy are carefully to be avoided, and nothing more is to 
be admitted in the conclufion, than what appears to the un- 
derftanding fo diftin@ly and clearly, that it cannot pcfhbly 
be doubted. Difficulties muft be accurately examined, and 
divided into fo many parts, as may be moit convenient for 
their eafy folution. in proving any truth, the ideas are al- 
ways to be brought forward in a certain order, beginning 
from things the moft fimple and mott eafily known, and ad- 
yancing, by regular fteps, to thofe which are more complex 
and difficult. All the parts of a demonftration fhould be fo 
diftinétly numbered, that the relation of each to the whole 
may be clearly feen, and that it may be certainly known that 
nothing is omitted. : sel ; 

When the {pecimen of his philofophy in the above-men- 
tioned four treatifes appeared, the number of his followers and 
admirers increafed ; and his new doctrine had alfo many op- 
ponents. At Utrecht, Leyden, and Amiterdam, and in other 
Dutch fchools, the Cartefian dottrines were zealoufly 
efpoufed by many learned men ; while feveral theologians, 
alarmed at the idea of innovation, ftrenuoufly oppofed them, 
and even attempted to fubjec their author to the cenfure of 
the civil magiftrate. In Great Britain, the Cartefian doctrine 
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pine fuch a degree of credit, that fir Charkes Cavendith, 
orocher to the earl of Neweattle, invited Des Cartes to fettle 
in England; nor did he appear difinclined to accept the i- 
vitation, when he was affured that the king was a Catholic 
in his heart, Charles I. indeed gave him reafon to expect a 
liberal appointment ; but the civil war fruftrated this defign, 
aud Des Cartes remained in Holland, In his native country 
his doétrine was at firlt well received; but a flrong party 
among the Jefuits combined againtt it; and a violent con 
telt was long kept up between the Jefuits and the Carte fians 
In the courfe of thefe difputes, Des Cartes himfelf ep- 
peared earneftly defirous of becoming the father of a fect, 
and dilcovered more jealoufy and amb'tion than became a 
philofopher. 

In 1641, Des Cartes was invited to France by Lewis X111. 
upon very hovourable conditions 5 but no propofal could in- 
duce him to quit his retirement. It appears, however, thar, 
during his refidence in Holland, he made three vifits to his 
native country, viz. in 1643, 1647, and 1648, and that he 
was amufed with the promife of an annual penfion of 3090 
livres, which he never received. Having, in 1641, publifhed 
his ‘* Meditations,”? which occafioned a controverfy with 
Voet, rector of the univerfity of Utrecht, he afterwards 
vilited France, where he found the edition of his “ Princi- 
ples,” and the Latin tranilation of his effays finifhed, and 
the copies fent from Holland.. His ‘* Principles’? were de-~ 
dicated to his illuftrious difciple, Elizabeth, princefs palatine 
daughter of prince Frederic V. eletor palatine, and king 
of Bohemia. The edition of his ‘* Principles’? was printed 
at Amfterdam, by Elzevir, in 1644, 4to. under the title of 
“‘ Principia Philofophie ;”? and a French tranflation, by 
the abbé Picot, revifed by himfelf, was publifhed at Paris 
in 1647, 1651, 1658, 4to. An Englifh tranflation, with 
remarks, was printed at London in 1053, 4to. This work 
is divided into four parts; the fiv/f contains the principles of 
human knowledge ; the /econd treats of the laws of nature, 
the principles of natural things, the properties of bodies, 
{pace, motion, &c.; the third contains a particular explica- 
tion of the fyftem of the world, and more efpecially of the 
heavens and celettial bodies ; and the fourth treats of the earth. 
In 1645, Des Cartes applied again to anatomy, though he was 
fomewhat diverted from this ttudy by the problem concern- 
ing the quadrature of the circle, which was then agitated, 
and which he declared impoffible to be folved. During the 
winter of this year he compolfed a {mall tra@ againit Gaf- 
fendi’s “ Inftitutes,’? and another * On the Nature of the 
Paffions.”” About the fame time he had a difpute with 
Roberval concerning vibrations, and he carried on a corre- 
{pondence with the princefs Elizabeth upon moral philofophy. 
In the year 1647, he was appealed to as an umpire in a dif- 
pute between Chriftina, queen of Sweden, and M. Chanut, 
the French refident in that kingdom. The queltion in 
debate was this: ** When a man carries love or hatred to 
excefs, which of thefe two irregularities is the worft??? On 
this occafion he drew up the Dflertation upon Love, that 
is publifhed in the firft volume of his letters, which proved 
highly fatisfaftory to the queen; though fhe objecicd to 
one paflage, which feemed to intimate that the world was 
not finite. This learned princefs, having, by M. Chanut, 
defired his opinion of the fovereign good, was fo much 
pleafed with his anfwer and with his treatife on the paffions, 
which he fent her, that fhe expreffed a wifh to be inftru@ed 
by him in the principles of his philofophy, and invited him 
to Sweden. Des Cartes, notwithftanding the apprehended 
injury that might attend the feverity of the climate, ac- 
cepted the invitation, and arrived at Stockholm in O@ober, 
1648. The queen received him with refpect, engaged him 
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to give her inftru€tion every morning at 5 o’clock, and 
defired him to revife and digeft all ‘his unpublifhed 
writings, and to draw up from them a complete body of 
philafophy. ‘The moft confiderable of them were publifhed 
after his death. ‘I'he French edition of his works, publifhed 
at Paris, comprehends 15 volumes in t2mo. and their con- 
tents are as follow; viz. ‘* Lettres de M. Des Cartes, ou 
Von a joint le Latin de plufieurs lettres, qui n’avoient été 
imprimeés qu’en Francois, avec une traduction Frangois de 
celles, qui n’avoient jufqu’a prefent paru qu’en Latin,” 
1724, 6 volumes. * Les Meditations metaphyfiques tou- 
chant la premiere philofophie,’”’ 1724, 2 vols. ‘* Difcours 
de la Methdde, pour bier conduire fa raifon, et chercher la 
verité dans les feiences. Plus la dioptrique, les meteors, la 
mechanique, et Ja mufique,”? 1724, 2 vols. ‘* Les Prin- 
cipes de la Philofophie,”” 1724, 1 volume. “ Les Paffions 
de ’?Ame. Le Monde, ow traité de la lumiere. Edition 
augmentée dun difcours fur le mouvement local et fur la 
fievre, fur les principes du méme auteur,’””? 1728, 1 volume. 
«© L’Homme de René Des Cartes, et la formation du fertus ; 
avec les remarques de Louis de la Forge,”’ 1722, 1 volume. 

Queen Chriftina earnettly folicited this eminent philofopher 
to remain in her kingdom, and to affilt her in eftablifhing 
an academy of fciences; and with this view propofed to 
allow him a revenue of 3000 crowns a year, with an eftate 
which fhould defeend to his heirs and affigns for ever. 
But Des Cartes had not been more than four months in 
Sweden, when a cold, which he caught in his early vifits to 
the queen, brought on an inflammation of the langs, which 
foon terminated his life, on the 11th of February, 1650, in 
the 54th year of hisage. ‘The queen is faid to have lamented 
his death with tears. His remains were interred, at the 
requelt of the French ambaflator, in the cemetery for 
foreigners, and a long hiltorical eulogium infcribed on his 
tomb. Seventeen years afterwards his bones were carried 
from Sweden to France, and interred with great pomp in 
the church of St. Genevieve du Mont, where a magnificent 
monument, with his buit im baffo-relievo, and an appropriate 
infcription, is ere&ted to his memory. 

Des Cartes, as his various writings amply teltify, poffeffed 
an accurate and penetrating judgment, a fertile invention, 
and a mind fupertor to prejudice 5 qualities which, united 
with an early acquaintance with ancient learning, and inde- 
fatigable induftry in the inveftigation of truth, might feem 
to promife no inconfiderable thare of fuccefs in the great 
defign of reforming and improving philofuphy, He would 
have been more fuceefsful 1f he had been lefs defirous of 
applying mathematical principles and reafonings to fubje&s 
which do not admit of them; if he had fet lefs value upon 
mere conjeCtures ; and if he had been leis ambitious of the 
honour of founding a new fe in philofophy. See the 
next article. We fhall here fubjoin fome additional tettimo- 
nies to his character. M. Barlict, in his accouat of his iife, 
&c. highly commends him for his contempt of wealth and 
fame, his love of truth, his modefty, dilinterefteduefs, mode- 
ration, piety, and fubmifiton to the authority of the church. 
Dr. Barrow, in his ‘‘ Opufcuia,” tells us, that he was un- 
doubtedly a very good and ingenious man, and a real philo- 
fopher, and one who feems to have brought thofe affittances 
to that part of philofophy which relates to matter and mo- 
tion, which, perhaps, no other had done; that is, a great 
fkill in mathematics, a mind habituated both by nature and 
cuftom to profound meditation, a judgment exempt from 
all prejudices and popular errors, and furnifhed with a con- 
fiderable number of certain and fele@ experiments, a great 
deal of ‘leifure, entirely difengaged by hts own choice from 
~ the reading of ufelefs books, and the avocations of life, with 


an incomparable acutencfs of wit, and an excellent talent of 
thinking clearly and diftin€ly, and expreffing his thoughts 
with the utmoft perfpicuity. Dr. Halley (fee Wotton’s 
Refleétions upon Ancient and Modern Learning), fays, “as 
to Dioptrics, though fome of the ancients mention refrac. 
tion, as a natural effeé&t of tranfparent media; yet Des 
Cartes was the firft who, in this age, has difcovered the laws 
of refraction, and brought dioptrics into a fcience.”” Wotton 
(ubi fupra), though he degrades him in comparifon with lord 
Bacon, whom he foen fuceceded, and cenfures him for toe 
precipitately drawing concliufious without a fufficient num- 
ber of previous experiments, obferves neverthelefs, that * to 
a vaft genius he joined an exquilite fill in geometry, fo that 
he wrought upon intelligible principles in an intelligible 
manner, though he very often fatied in one part of his end, 
namely, a right explication of the phersmena of nature ; 
yet, by marrying geometry and phyfics together, he put the 
world in hopes of a mafcu'ime ofspring in procefs of time, 
though the firft produétions fhould prove abortive.’ Dr. 
Keil, in the introduction to his ** Examination of Burnet’s 
Theory of the Earth,” animadverting on Wotton’s reflec- 
tions, &c. tells us, that Des Cartes was fo far from apply- 
ing geometry and obfervations to natural philofophy, that 
his whole fyitem is but one continued blunder on account of 
his neghigence in that point; which he could eafily prove 
by fhewing, that his theory of the vortices, upon which the 
whole fy ftem is grounded, is abfolutely falfe; and that firlfaac 
Newton has fhewn, that the periodical times of all bodies, 
which {wim in a vortex, muft be direéily as the fquares of their 
diftances from the centre of the vortex. But it is evident, 
from obfervations, that the planets, in turning round the fun, 
obferve quite another law ; for the {quares of their periodi- 
cal times are always as the cubes of their diftances; and, 
therefore, fince they do rot obferve that law, which they 
neceffarily mult, if they {wim in a vortex, it is a demonftra« 
tion that there are no vortices, in which the planets are car- 
ried round the fun :—with more to the fame purpofe. 
Mr. Baker, confidering the natural philofophy of Des Cartes, 
obferves, that, * though it would be very unjuft to charge 
Des Cartes with the deniat of a God, who is fuppofed by 
him to have created matter, and to have imprefled the firlt 
motion upon it, yet heis blameable, that after the frft motion 
is imprefled, and the wheels fet a going, he leaves his vatt 
machine to the laws of mechanifm, and fuppofes that all 
things may be thercby produced without any further extra— 
ordinary affiftance from the firft impreffor. The fuppefition 
is impious, and, as he ftatesit, deftraétive of itfelf; for, not 
to deny him his laws of motion, moft of which have been 
evidently fhewn to be falfe, and confequently fo mutt all be 
that is built upon them, his notion of matter is inconfiftent 
with any motion at all; for, as fpace and matter are with him 
the fame, upon this fuppofition there can be no motion in a 
plenum.” Dr. Keil condemns Des Cartes for encouraging 
the prefumptuous pride of the modern philofophers; who 
think they underftand all the works of nature, and are 
able to give a good account of them. Mr. Letbnitz, whilft. 
he acknowledges that Des Cartes was a very learned man,. 
and had read more than his followers imagine, and that ho 
was one of thofe, who has added moft to the difcoveries of 
their predeceffors, obferves, that thofe who reft entirely: 
in him, are much miftaken in their condu@ ; and this, he 
fays, is true, even with regard to geometry itfelf. He alfo. 
remarks, that Des Cartes endeavoured to corre& fome errors 
with regard to natural philofophy, but that his prefumption. 
and contemptuous manner of writing, together with the. 
obfcurity of his ftyle, and his confufion, and fevere treatment 
of others, are very difugreeable. Voltaire, in his. Letters 
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concerning the Englith Nation,” (Lett. 14.) obferves, that 
nature had favoured Des Cartes with a flrong and clear 
Imagination, whence he became a very Gingular perfon both in 
private life, and in bis manner of reafoning, ‘This imayina- 
tion could not conceal itfelf even in his philofophical wiriogs, 
which are every where adorned with very brilliant and 10 
genious metaphors, Nature, fays he, had almoft made him 
a poet; and, indeed, he wrote a piece of poetry for the 
amufement of Chriltina, queen of Sweden, which, however, 
was fupprefled in honour of his memory, He extended, 
centinues he, the limits of reometry as far beyond the place 
where he found them, as fir Taac Newton did after him; 
and firlt taught the method of exprefling curves by equations. 
He alfo applicd this geometrical and inventive genius to 
dioptrics, which, when treated by him, became a new art; 
and if he was miflaken in fome things, it was becaufe a man, 
who difcovers a new itra&t of land, cannot at once know all 
the properties of the foil Vhofe who come after him and 


make thefe lands fruitful, are at Jealt obliged to him for the - 


difcovery. Voltaire, Liowever, acknowledges, that there are 
innumerable errors in the relt ef Des Cartes’s works ; and 
then.adds, that geometry was a gu de which he hinrlelf had 
in fome meafure formed, and which would have fafely con- 
duéted him through the feveral paths of plilofophy ; but 
that at laft he abandoned this guide, amd gave entirely into 
the humour of framing hypothef:s; and then ‘ philofophy 
was no more than an ingenious romance, fit only to amufe 
the ignorant. After other appropriate remarks, he con- 
cludes with thele obfervations: ‘ He dettroyed all the 
abfurd chimeras with which youth had been infatuated for 
2000 years. Te taught his cotemporarics how to reafon, 
and enabled them to employ lis own weapons againft him- 
felf. If Des Cartes did not pay in good money, he how- 
ever did great fervice in crying down that of a bafe alloy.’ 
Father Rapin, in his ** Reflexiovs de Phyfique,” after ob- 
ferving that Des Cartes’s principles of motion, figure, and 
extenfion, are almott the very fame with thofe of Demo- 
critus and Epicurus, tells us, that father Merfenne men- 
tioned in an aflembly of learned men, that Des Cartes, who 
had gained great reputation by his geometry, was preparing 
a fyitem 3 natural philofophy, in which he admitted a 
wacuum 3 but the notion was ridiculed by Roberval and fome 
others ; upon which Merfenne wrote to him, that a vacuum 
was not then in fafhion at Paris, which induced Des Cartes 
to change his {cheme, in complaifance to the natural philo- 
Yophers, whom he tkudied to pleafe, and admit the plenum 
of Leucippus ; * fo that,” fays father Rapin, ‘“ the exclu- 
fion of a vacuum became one of his principles, merely from 
olitical contiderations.’”? Rapin produces no authority for 
this ftory ; and it fhould be recolleéted, that he was a very 
zealous Ariltotelian, extremely prejudiced againit any new 
fyftems of philofophy. 
Des Cartes, it is faid, imagined it poflible to prolong life 
very confiderably beyond the common period, and thought he 
had difcovered the method of doingit. In converfation with fir 
Kenelm Digby, Des Cartes affured him that, having already 
confidered that matter, he would not venture to promife to 
render aman immortal; but that he was very fure it was 
poffible to lengthen out his life to the period of the patriarchs. 
It feems evident to me, fays he, in a letter written to M. de 
Zuylichem from Egmond, in 1638, when he had attained 
the age of 42 years, that if we only guarded againft certain 
errors, which we are accuftomed to commit in the courfe of 
our diet, we might, without any other invention, attain to 
an old age, much longer and more happy than now we do, 
However, twelve years after this declaration was made, our 
philofopher died. Des Cartes was never married, but had 
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one natural dauphter, named Francina, who ated ot éve 
years of age. Ot his works there have been feveral editions, 
feveral of which have been already mentioned, 

lor an account of the improvements made by Des Cartes 
in algebra and geometry, fee the article Araurna, and 
Mootucla’s Hill. Mathem. ubi infra. In reference to the 
difpute between bm friends and thofe af Harriot, a6 to the 
priority of thew difeoveries, we flall here add, to what 
occurs under the article jult cited, an anecdote told by 
Dr. Pett, and recorded by Dr. Wallis in his “ Algebra.” 
Sir Charles Cavendith, then refident at Paris, bad a convers 
fation with M. Roberval concerning Des Cartes's geometry, 
then lately pubhithed, to this purport: I admire,” fays 
Roberval, “ that method of Des Cartes, of plecing all the 
terms of the equation on one fide, making the whole equal 
to nothing, and how it occurred to him: the reafon why 
you admure it, faid fir Charles, is, becaude you are a French 
man; for if you were an Fnglifuman, you woaild not ade 
mire it. Why fo? afked Roberval, DBecaufe, replied fir 
Charles, we in England know whence he had it; namely, 
from Harriot’s Algebra. What book is that ? fays Rober- 
val; I never faw it. Next time you come to my chamber, 
faid fir Charles, I will thew it to you; which, fome time 
after, he did ; acd, upon perufal of it, Roberval exclaimed 
with admiration, J/ ?avul L!lawvu! He had feen it! 
He had feen it finding all that in Harriot which he had 
before admired in Des Cartes, and not doubting that Des 
Cartes had it from thence. Befides, as Harriot’s “ Artis 
Analytice Praxis”? was publifhed in 1631, aud Des Cartes 
was in England about this time, and as he follows the man- 
ner of Harriot, except in the method of noting the powers: 
it is highly probable that he was more indebted to the 
Enghih algebraift than his partial advocates are willing te 
allow. For an account of Des Cartes’s philofophy ; fee 
the next article. Gen. Dié&. Brucker’s Hilt. of Phil. by 
Enfield, vol. ii. c. 2. § 6. Montucla, Hift. Math. t. ii 
p- 112, &c. 

CARTESIAN Philofophy, or Cantestanism, the fyf- 
tem of philofophy advanced by Des Cartes, and maintained 
by his followers, the Cartfiars. 

The Cartefian philofophy is founded on two great prin- 
ciples, the one metaphyfical, the other phyfical. The me- 
taphyfical principle is this, J rhind, therefore Lam. This 
principle has been attacked and defended, with great {pirit, 
zeal, and partiality on both fides; for though it be true 
that we are as fwre by an inward percepticn. or .confciouf- 
nefs, that we exift, as that we think; yet it is true, too, 
that the conclufion of this reafoning, J am, is drawn from 
the antecedent J think; fince to think. fuppofes to Le, or exif s 
and the mind fees clearly the neceflary connection between 
thinking and being. 

In order to acquire this fundamental principle, this firft and 
moft certain truth in philofophy, Des Cartes recommends ta 
diveft the mind of every kind of prejudice, and for this pur- 
pofe to begin with doubting of every thing. Since the fenfes 
err, and dreams deceive, it is firft to be doubted, whether 
fenfible objeéts have 2 real exiftence ; and we ought alfo to 
doubt concerning even mathematical axioms, becaufe we are 
not fure that we may not have been fo formed as to lie under 
a perpetual deception. But wharever elfe we doubt of, it is 
rele we fhould doubt, whether we ourfelves, who are 
confcious of exerciling the power of thinking, exilt. Of 
fuch importance, in the eltimation of Des Cartes, is this 
kind of {cepticifm, that he advifes his readers to confider his 
reafons for doubting of all things, not once only, but to em- 
ploy weeks, or even months, on thefe alone, before they pro- 
ceed any Yarther. Having eitablithed the certainty of our 
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own exiftence, we are next to inquire what fort of beings we 
are, before we admit the exiltence of any thing external ; 
and in the profecution of this inquiry, we perceive belong- 
ing to our nature “ thought,”? which has neither extenfion, 
figure, local motion, nor any other property which we com- 
monly afcribe to bodies, and of the exiftence of which we 
have a prior or more certain knowledge, than of that of any 
thing corporeal. The mind having thus gained a knowledge 
of itfelf, but ftill doubting the exiftence of external objects, 
proceeds in the enlargement of its knowledge, and firlt finds 
within itfelf ** ideas,”? concerning the exiftence of which, as 
long as it reftriéts its contemplation mercly to thefe, without 
offering or denying any thing like them to exift externally, 
it caunot be deceived. It alfo finds within itfelf certain 
«* common notions,” and from thefe frames various demon- 
ftrations, of the truth of which, as long as its attention is 
direéted to them, it is thoroughly perfuaded. But becaufe 
it dees not yet know, whether it may not be fo formed, as 
to be deceived in thofe things which appear moft evident, 
it perceives it to be impoffible to admit any certain fcience, 
till it has difeovered the author of its being. Revolving 
within itfelf its various ideas, it finds one of a being fupreme- 
ly intelligeat, powerful, and perfect, in which it difcovers an 
exiflence, not poflible and contingent only, as in its ideas of 
all other things, but neceffary and eternal. Since it finds 
within itfelf this idea of a fupreme being, which could not 
be a fiGion of its own, it concludes with certainty that it 
muft have proceeded from a really exifting deity, and con- 
‘fequently that it reprefents a true and immutable nature, 
which cannot poffibly not exift, that is God. According to 
sthis innate idea of Deity, we find him to be eternal, omnif- 
cient, omnipotent, the fountain of all goodnefs and truth, 
the creator of all things ; and as nothing can be an attribute 
of the divine nature, which implies limit or imperfection, he 
is, therefore, incorporeal, indivifible, and void of paffion, and 
-exercifes his underftanding and volition, not by continued 
operations, but by the molt fimple a@tion. Upon the will 
of this being, infinitely perfe€t, and neceffarily exifting, Des 
Cartes makes the certainty of felf-evident propofitions or 
axioms, as well as of all other neceffary truths, to depend. 
From the knowledge of the caufe thus eftablifhed, he pro- 
ceeds to deduce a complete knowledge of his effects by necef- 
fary fteps; and he rejeéts all final caufes from philofophy ; 
the moft perfeét kind of {cience being, in his judgment, that 
of effeéts from their caufes. From the veracity of the Deity, 
he infers the reality of material obje&ts, which are reprefent- 
ed by our fenfes as exifting without us. The idea of ex- 
tended matter is prefented to the mind; if, therefore, matter 
did not really exift, God, who prefents this idea before the 
mind, would be a deceiver. 

The phyfical principle of Cartefianifm is this, that nothing 
exifls but fubflances ; and thefe are of two kinds, viz. one 
which thinks, or mind, and avother which is extended, or 
body. The effence of the former is thought, and that of 
the latter extenfion; fo that the thinking fubftance cannot 
be without fome a&tual thought; nor can any part be re- 
‘trenched from the extenfion of a thing, without taking away 
fo much of its fubftance. Other attributes afcribed to each 
of thefe fubftances are modes or qualities. The firft article 
is oppofed by Mr. Locke, who endeavours to fhew, that 
thinking is not effential to the foul, or that its eflence does 
not confift in thought ; but that there are various occafions 
wherein it does not think at all. See pream. The latter 
is ttrongly oppofed by the Jefuits, &c. as inconfiftent with 
the doétrine of TRANSUBSTANTIATION ; but is much better 
eonfuted by the modern writers, from the principles of the 
Newtonian philefophy. 
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The fole effential property of body being extenfion, and 
quantity differing frem extended fubftance, only in our con- 
ceptions, fpace, and the corporeal fubftance contained in it, 
are in reality the fame ; for extention in length, breadth, and 
depth, which conttitutes fpace, alfo contlitutes body. Since 
extenfion is univerfal, Des Cartes naturally concludes there 
is no vacuum, nor any pofhibility thereof in nature ; but that 
the world is abfolutely fuil: for mere fpace is precluded by 
this principle ; becaufe extenfion being implied in the idea 
of fpace, matter is fo too. Lf there were any fuch thing as 
a vacuum, fays he, it might be meafured: the vacuum, 
therefore, is extended, and of confequence ts matter; every 
thing extended being matter. See Vacuum. 

He adds, however, after denying a vacuum, or extenfion 
without matter, or properties of matter, that its parts are 
feparable and moveable; though thefe feem toumply more 
than mere extenfion. He defines motion to be the tranfla- 
tion of a body from the neighbourhood of bodies that are in 
contact with it, and confidered as quiefcent, to the neigh- 
bourhood of other bodies ; and thus deftroys the diftinétion 
between abfolute or real, and relative or apparent motion ; 
though both equally agree to this definition. He maintains 
that the fame quantity of motion is always preferved in the 
univerfe ; becaufe God, he fays, muft be fuppofed to a& in 
the moft conftant and immutable manner. And hence he 
lixewife deduces his three laws of motion: according to 
which God, the f&r{t univerfal caufe of all motion, in the be- 
‘ginning communicated motion to matter; viz. that a body 
mult continue in its ftate, as to reft, motion, figure, &c. till 
fome external influence produce a change, which is his firlt 
law of nature ;—that the dire€tion of motion is naturally 
reCtilinear, or that a body never changes its direétion of it- 
{elf ; which is his fecond law :—and that a body in motion, 
when it meets with another moving with a greater force, is 
refle€ted without lofing any part of its firit motion; but 
when it meets with a body moving with lefs force, it then 
carries this body along, and lofes as much motion as is tranf- 
ferred to it; and this is his third law of nature. He ac- 
couuts for the hardnefs of bodies from their parts being qui- 
efcent with refpect to each other; and for fluidity from 
their being perpetually moved in all dire&tions. Thefe 
principles, fays Des Cartes, are fufficient for explaining all 
the phenomena of nature; and no others ought to be ad- 
mitted or even wifhed for: and yet there is not hardly any 
one of them, that is not liable to infuperable difficulties. 
Des Cartes concluded, from the immutability of the deity, 
that the fame quantity of motion is always preferved in the 
univerfe ; whereas this quantity is continually varying : it is 
diminifhed in the compofition of motion, and in many cafes, 
in the collition of bodies that have an imperfeé& elatticity ; 
and it Is increafed in the refolution of motion, and in fome 
cafes, in the collifions of elaftic bodies. Moreover, it re- 
quires an a€tive principle to account for the hardnefs of bo- 
dies, nor is it fuffictent for this purpofe that the particles be 
at re{t ; for this would not hinder their being feparated from 
each other by the leaft force. 

Thefe principles of phyfics once fuppofed, Des Cartes 
explains mechanically, and according to the laws of motion, 
how the univerfe might have affumed its prefent form, and 
may be for ever preferved ; and whence the prefent appear- 
ances of nature do arife. He fuppofes, that God created 
matter of an indefinite extenfion; that he divided this mat- 
ter into little cubic portions, or maffes full of angles ; fo as 
to replenifh fpace without leaving any interftices between 
them ; and that thefe particles, deriving from the motion im- 
preffed upon them an inceffant agitation, which broke off 
their angular parts, became round, and formed what this in- 
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genious and fanciful philofopher cally the matter of the fe- 
cond element. ‘Uhe angular parts themfelves, being ground 
into the mott fubtile particles of all, became the matter of 
his firft element, and ferved to fill all the pores of the 
other. But there being more of this firtt element than was 
neceflary for that purpofe, ic became accumulated in the cen- 
tres of the vortices, of which he imagined the univerfe to 
confitt, and formed there the bodies of the fun and flare. 


For, accordiag to this philofopher, the folar fyftems were 


infinite in number, each fixed {lar being the centre of one ; 
and he, indeed, is among the firft of the moderns, who thus 
removed the boundavies of the univerfe ; even Copernicus 
and Kepler themfelves, having confined it within, what they 
fuppofed, the vault of the firmament. The centre of each 
vortex being thus occupied by the moft ative and movea- 


-ble parts of matter, there mult neceflarily among them be a 
more violent agitation than in any other part of the vortex, 


and this violent agitation of the centre cherifhed and fup- 

orted the movement of the whole. The heavens were 
filled with the matter of the fecond element, the medium of 
light. But the planets and comets confifted of a third clc- 
ment groffer than the other two, the generation of which 
our philofopher traces through all its fteps. According to 
him, the matter of the firft element mutt have conttantly 
flowed out through the interftices between the {pherical 
particles of the fecond element, where the circular motion is 
greate(t, and mutt have returned continually at the poles of 
this motion towards the centre of the vortex ; where, being 
apt to cohere together, they at length produced the grofler 
particles of the third clement ; and when thefe came to adhere 
jn a confiderable quantity, they gave nfe to the fpots on the 
furfaces of the fun or ttars. Some being crulted over with 
fuch fpots became planets or comets ; and the force of their 
rotation becoming languid, their vortices were abforbed by 
fome more powertul neighbouring vortex. In this manner 
the folar fyftem was formed, the vortices of the fecondary 
planets having been abforbed by the vortex of the primary, 
and all of them by that of the tun. Des Cartes alfo main- 
-tains, that the parts of the folar vortex increafe in denfity, 
“put decreafe in celerity, toa certain dillance ; beyond which 
he fuppofes all the particles to be equal in magnitude, but 


“to increafe in celerity as they are farther from the fun. In 


thofe upper regions of the vortex he places the comets; in 
the lower parts he ranges the planets ; {uppofing thofe that 
are more rare to be nearer the fun, that they may correfpond 
to the denfity of the vortex, where they are carried round. 
He accounts for the gravity of terreftrial bodies from the 
‘centrifugal force of the ether revolving round the earth ; 
which, he imagined, mutt impel bodies downwards that have 
not fo great a centrifugal force, much in the fame manner as 
a fluid impels a body upwards that is immerged in it, and 
has a lefs fpecific gravity than the fluid. From the fame 
‘principles he profefies to explain the phenomena of the 
magnet, and to account for every phcnomenon in na- 
ture. Rake ‘ 
The fy {tem of Des Cartes, notwith fanding its defeéts and 
errors, and though in fome refpects it has more the appear- 
ance of a romance than of a jult philofophy, was diitin- 
guifhed in an eminent degree by its fubtlety, ingenuity, and 
originality 5 fo that it not only engaged the attention of the 
learned, but long continued, in the midit of all the oppofition 
with which it had to encounter from the profefled enemies 
of innovation, to be zealoufly defended by many abte writers, 
and to be publicly taught in the fchools throughout all Eu- 
rope. If we trace Ca:tefianifm to its origin, we fhall find 
that fome parts of it appear to have been derived from the 
Grecian philofophy : particularly the notion of innate ideas, 


and of the action of the foul upon the body, from Plato; the 
dodétrine of a plenum from Ariltotle ; aud the elements of 
the doétrine of vortices from the atomic fchool of Demo- 
eritus and Epicurus; but Des Cartes contrived, by the vigo- 
rous powers of his gemus and the fertility of his imagination, 
to form of thefe and fimilar materials a new fyflem of phi- 
lofophy, which profefled to refolve all difficulties, and to 
comprehend a fatisfadiory explanation of all the phenomena 
of nature. His labours, however, would have been more 
valuable, if he had not fuffered himfelf to be led altray into 
the romantic regions of hypothefis by the falfe notion, that 
the nature of things may be better underftood by endeavour- 
ing to account for appearances from hypothetical principles, 
than by inferring general principles from an attentive obfer- 
vation of appearances. Accordingly, his fondnefs for hypo-~ 
thefis led him to confound the ideas of attribute and fub- 
ftance, as in his definitions of matter and {pace ; and thofe 
of poffibility and probability, as in his doétrine of vortices. 
Even his celebrated argument for the exiftence of God, 
which, indeed, had long before his time been advanced by 
St. Anfelm, archbifhop of Canterbury, in his book “* Contra 
Infipientem,”? and by St. Thomas Aquinas, and other fcho- 
lattic writers, confounds the idea of an infinite being with 
the aétual exiftence of that being, and fubilitutes a mere 
conception of the meaning of a term iv the place of the idea 
of a being really and fubllantially exiting. Not to add, 
what is much to be regretted, that, though his whole fyilem 
is built upon the knowledge of God, and fuppofes his 
agency, in eftablifhing the doétrine of a deity, he forfook 
the clear and fatisfa¢tory ground of final caufes, and had 
recourfe to a fubtle argument, which few can comprehend, 
and with which fewer till will be fully fatisfed. 

In the revolution which the fyitem of Des Cartes pro- 
duced among metaphyficians and philofophers, the fuperio- 
rity of his genius was aided by the peculiar circumitances of 
the times ; and it required the efforts of fuch a genius to 
demolifh the flruGture of Ariftotelian philofophy. Ariftotle 
had beer, for more than a thoufend years, regarded as an 
oracle ; and his authority was the tcit of truth. The Peri- 
patetic Cottrires were fo incorporated with the whole fy flem 
of {cholattic theology, that to diffent from Ariftctle was to 
alarm the chu ch. However, the prevailing fy{tem was be- 
ginning to lofe its authority ; Des Cartes perceived its defetts ; 
and he feized the favourable moment to introduce and efla- 
blifh anew fyftem. Having applied much to the mathe- 
matical fciences, and having made confiderable improvement 
in them, (fee the preceding article), he wifhed to introduce 
that perfpicuity and evidence into ether branches of philofo- 
phy which he found in them. ‘To him we mutt allow the 
honour of having been the firft who drew a diftinét line be- 
tween the material and intellectual world ; which, tn all the 
old fyftems, were fo blended together, thet it was impoffible 
to fay where the one ends and the other begins... In that 
part of philofophy which relates to the mind, Des Cartes 
laid the foundation, and put us into that track, which all 
wife men now acknowledge to be the only one in which we 
can expect fuceeis. With regard alfo to phyfics, or the 
philofophy of body, if he had not the merit of leading men 
into the right track, we muft allow him that of bringing 
them out of a wrong one. By the diffufion of the Cartefian 
fyftem, materia prima, fubftantial forms, and occult quali- 
ties, with all the jargon of the Ariltotelian phyfics, fell inte 
utter difgrace, and were never mentioned by the followers 
of the new fyftem, but as a fubject of ridicule. Ariftotle, 
after a reign of more than Icoo years, was now expofed as 
an objeé& of derifion even to the vulgar, arrayed in the mock 
majefty of his fubftantial forms and-beanlt qualities. Queens 
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and princeffes, the moft diftinguifhed perfonages of the age, 
courted the converfation of Des Cartes, and became adepts 
in his philofophy. In this number we may reckon Chrilti- 
na, queen of Sweden, and Elizabeth, danghter of Frederic, 
king of Bohemia, the mother of our royal family. The 
lat, though very young when Des Cartes wrote his * Prin- 
cipia,” he declares to be the only perfon whom he knew, 
who perfectly underftood not only all his philofophical 
writings, but the moft abftrufe of his mathematical works. 
The triumph of the Cartefian fyftem over that of Ariltotle 
is one of the molt remarkable revolutions in the hiltory of 
philofophy. When his authority ecafed, that reverence for 
hard words and dark notions, by which men’s underftandings 
~had been ftraigled in early years, was turned into contempts 
‘and every thing fufpedted which was not clearly and diftinéily 
underltood. ‘Lhis is the fpirit of the Cartefian philofophy 5 
-and it‘is amore important acquifition to mankind than any 
-of its particular tenets 5 and although after the fober method 
of philofophifing, introduced by lord Bacon, began to be 
generally adopted, and the fabrications of romantic theories 
gave way to the experimental fludy of nature, the fyttem of 
Des Cartes, like “ the bafelefs fabric of an air-vifion,” has 
difappeared, and has fearcely ‘ left a wreck behind ;”’ yet 
for exciting this fpirit fo zealoafly, and {preading it fo fuc- 
-cefsfully, Des Cartes deferves immortal honour. Bef&des, 
“hy introducing geometry into phy tics, and accounting: for 
natural phenomena from the laws of mechanics, he-did ink- 
‘nite fervice to philofophy ; and contributed both by his 
practice and example, to free it from that venerable ruft, 
which in along fucceffion of ages it-had contraGted : and 
thus to him, in fome meafure, is owing the prefent fyftem 
of the mechanical, and even of the Newtonian philofophy. 
After the above detail, we fhall not wonder that 
the Peripatetics, or Ariltotelians, feconded by the influence of 
the clergy, who apprehended that the caufe of religion was 
‘aimed at and endangered by the philofophical innovations 
of Des Cartes, fhould excite a clamour, and exert their ut- 
soft efforts to prevent the overthrow of their old fyltem, and 
to diminifh the growing reputation of the new philofophy. 
Tn order the more readily and effe€tually to execute this in- 
vidious purpofe, they net only accufed Des Cartes of the 
moft dangerous and pernicious errors, but proceeded, in the 
extravagance of their malignity, to allege againit him a 
charge of atheifin, which thofe who are acquatated with his 
‘avowed principles, and with the bafis of his fyem, muft 
erceive to have been altogether unfounded. ‘The Theofe- 
-phitts, Roficrucians, and Chemitts alfo entered into the con- 
teft againft Des Cartes, though they conducted themfelves 
with greater tioderation than the Ariltotelians. ‘The con- 
‘fequences of this difpute were, however, favourable to the 
progrefs of feience ; for many European philofephers, who 
were adverfe to the difcriminating fentiments of Des Cartes, 
were neverthele{s encouraged by his example to purfue their 
inquiries with greater freedom from the retiraints of tradition 
and perfonal authority, than they had formerly done, and to 
emancipate themiclves from that yoke of fervitude under 
which Ariftotle and his followers had fo long kept them in 
fubjeGtion. Among the moit emineat cetemporaries of Des 
Cartes, who applauded, in general, the efforts he made to- 
wards the reformation of philefophy, and the noble refolu- 
tion with which he broke the fhackles of magifterial autho- 
rity, and who alfo acknowledged that he had made valuable 
difcoveries in philofophy, there were fome who difcovered 
feveral effential defe€is in his philofophy, and who confidered 
it in various refpeéts as hy pothetical, rounded on fancy rather 
than experience. They aétually attacked the fundamental 
principles upon which bis whole fyftem of philofophy was 
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built, fuch as his ideas of the Deity, of the aniverle, of mate 
ter and fpirit, of the laws of motion, and other points that 
were conneéted with thefe. Some of thefe principles they 
pronounced to be uncertain; others of a pernicious tendency, 
and adapted to produce the moft dangerous errors; and 
others again they coufidered as direétly contrary to the lan- 
guage of experience. At the head of thefe ebjeétors was 
his own fcllow-citizen Gaflendi, who had made war before 
him upon the Ariftotelians and Chemifts; who, in genius, 
was his equal; in learning, far his fuperior; and whofe ma- 
thematical knowledge was moft uncommon and extenfive. 
Gaffendi firft attacked thofe mathematical principles, which 
{upported the whole {lruciure of the Cartefian philofophy ; 
he then proceeded to fub!titute, in the place of the Cartefian 
fyftem, one that refembled the natural philofophy of Epi- 
curus, though much more rational, confiftent, aud perfed. 
See Gassexor, Uhe controverfy between thefe philofophers, 
Gafiendi and Des Cartes, produced twe leading philofo- 
phical feéis, denominated the Mathematical and AMeaphyfical, 
which fee. 
Cartetianifm was nearly prohibited by an arret of the par- 
liamentwf Paris; and had deen fo inc feat, if it had not been 
prevented by a burlefque addrefs prefented to the firlt prefi- 
dent. After the Cartetian philofephy had been favourably 
received, it was vehemently attacked, in the year 1639, by 
Voet, profeflor of theology at Utrecht, who regarded it asa 
fy{tem of impiety ; and this afertion he grounded upon the 
following principles by which it was introduced: viz. ** that 
the perfon who afpires after the charater of a true phi- 
lofopher muit begin by doubting of all things, even of the 
exilteuce of a Supreme Being—that the nature or efence of 
fpint, and even of God himfelf, confifls in ooh ati 
{pace has no real exiltence, is no more than the creature ef 
fancy—and that, confequently, matter is without bounds.”’ 
Des Cartes defended his principles; but Voet was feconded 
by the moft eminent Belgic divines, and applauded by the 
greateft part of the Dutch clergy. In 1656, when the prir- 
ciples and tenets of Des Cartes were applied to the illuftration 
of theological truth, an alarm was ratled in the Dutch 
churches and {chools of learning, and it was refolvedin feve- 
ral of their ecclefiattical affemblies not to permit that imperious 
philefophy, as Cartefiami{m was called, to make fuch en- 
croachments upon the domain of theology. The {lates of 
Holland approved this refolution, and iffued a public edi&, 
forbidding both the profeflors of philofophy and theology 
either to explain the writings of Des Cartes to the youth 
under their care, or to illuttrate the doctrines of the gofpel 
by the principles of philofophy. It was further refolved by 
an aflembly of the clergy, held at Delft in the following year, 
that no candidate for holy orders fhould be received into the 
miniltry before he made a folemn declaration, that he would 
neither premote the Cartefian philofophy,’ nor disfigure the 
divine fimplicity of religion, by loading it with foreign orna- 
ments. Laws of a like teror were afterwards paffed in the 
United’ Provinces, and in other countries. But all thefe 
reafures were ineffectual to flop the progrefs of Cartefianifm, 
which, at length, obtained a folid and permanent footing in 
the feminarics of learning, and was applied, both in the aca- 
demies and pulpits, and fometimes indeed very prepofteroufly, 
to explain the truths and precepts of Chriftianity. See on 
the fubjeét of this article, Maclaurin’s Account of fir Ifaac 
Newton’s Philofophical Difcoveries, bs i. c. 4. Brucker’s 
Hift. of Phil. by Enfield, vol.ii. c.ii. § 6. Cudworth’s 
Inft. Syit. ch.v. § 1.  Reid’s Effays on the Intelle@ual 
Powers of Man, ch. viii. Smith’s Eff. on Philof. Subjedts, 
p-76. Mofheim’s E. H. vol.v. 
CARTHAGE, in Ancient Geography, one of the mot 
- powerful 
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powerful cities of antiquity, was for many ages the capital of 
Africa Propria, called alfo the territory of Carthage. See 
Arrica. It was at firlt called Cadmeia, i.e. the ealtern, 
from the name of Cadmuy, which was common to the chiefs 
of the Pheenician colonies. It was alfo denominated Cac- 
eabe, which in the Pheenician language fignified a horfe’s 
head, found, as tradition reports, by the ‘Tyrians, when they 
were digging for the foundations of the fortrefs called Byr/a, 
aud confidered as an omen portending the martial difpotition 
‘of the inhabitants, and the future greatnefs of the city. 
To this circumttance Virgil refers, Ain. li. v. 447- 
 -——.- Porni 

Effodere loco fignum, quod regia Juno 

Monttrirat, caput acris equi; fic nam fore bello 

Egregium, et facilem vidtu per fecula gentem.” 

© The ‘T'yrians landing near this holy ground, 

And digging here, a profp’rous omen found ; 

From under earth a courfer’s head they drew, 

Their growth and future fortune to forefhew: 

This fated fign their foundrefs Juno gave, 

Of a foil fruitful, and a people brave.’? Dryden. 

On account of this event the Carthaginians had frequently, 
vwpon the reverfes of their coins, cither a horfe’s head, or the 
body of a horfe dimidiated, or a horfe entire, with Victory 
mounted upon him. Others fay, that when Dido arrived in 
this country, a city a€tually exitted called Utica, or the an- 
cient ; and that fhe called her city Cartha-hadath, or Carthadt, 
NNMAIM NI, that is, the new city ; and from this appel- 
Jation the Greeks, interchanging x and 9, deduced Kagxnduy, 
Carchedon, and the Romans Carthago. Among the more 
ancient Romans, however, the name of this city, derived from 
the Carthaginians themfclves, was Cataco, as appears from 
the Columna Roftrata of Dutlius. 

Authors are much difagreed with regard to the era of the 
foundation of Carthage. It was built, according to Velleius, 
65 years, but according to ‘l'rogus and Juttin, 72 years, be- 
fore Rome. Livy feems to place its foundation 20 years 
higher than thefe ; and Solinus exceeds him 27 years. From 

- Menander the Ephetian, cited by Jofephus, and the Tyrian 
Annals, it appears to have preceded the Roman era 140 
years. According to Livy and Appian, Carthage flood 
fomewhat above 700 years, and Solinus, adding the odd num- 
ber of years, reckons the period of its exiftence 737 years ; 
and as it was deftroyed under the confulate of Lentulus and 
Mummius, in the year of the Julian period 4568, the 605th 
of the Roman era, and the 146th year before Chrift, if we 
reckon backwards 737 years, we fhall afcend to the 883d 
year B.C. the fecond year of Athaliah, queen of fudah ; and 
the enceenia, or dedication of the city, fays fir lfaac Newton 
(Chron. apud Works by Horfley, vol. v. p. 50.). will fall 
upon the 16th year of Pygmalion, the brother of Dido, and 
king of Tyre. She fled in the 7th. year of Pygmalion, i.e. 
in the year 874 B.C. the 4th year of Joath king of Judah ; 
but the zra of the city began with its enceenia. Jofephus 
(Cont. Ap. 1.i. c. 18.) reckons 143 years from the building 
of Solomon’s temple to the building of Carthage, which lait 
epoch he feems not to diftinguifh from the flight of Dido in 
the 7th of Pygmalion. The temple was dedicated in the 
year 1004 B.C. and thus the 7th of Pygmalion will be the 
861i ft year B.C. and the 16th of Pygmalion will be the Ss2d 
year B.C. Solomon furvived the building of the temple 30 

rs; and therefore the interval from Solomon’s death to 
the flight of Dido will be 113 years, from which fubtraGting 
7 years, there will remain 106 years for the interval between 

Solomon’s death and the beginning of Pygmalion’s reign ; 
and allowing that Solomon died in the 975th year B.C. 
the 7th of Pygmalion will be the 862d year, B. C. and the 
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16th of Pygmalion will be the 53d year, B.C. Petavius 
(Rat. ‘Temp. l. tis ¢, 13 ), after confidering the contradictory 
opinions of the ancients with great attention, fixes the Care 
thaginian wra with an apparent exactuefs; for, according to 
him, Dido began to build Carthage 137 years before the 
foundation of Rome, if, with Varro, we plece this in the 
4th year of the 6th Olympiad (754 years, B.C.) or 142 
years, if, with arehbifh« p Uther, we prefer the account ot 
Fabius Pi@or, the molt ancient of the Roman hiftoriane, 
and a writer of great authority, who maintains it to be near 
the beginning of the eighth, or 748 years, B,C. Blair, 
in his ‘ables, has affigned the ra of the building of Car- 
thage to the 869th year, B.C, In order to reconcile the 
difcordant accounts that have been piven of this wera, it has 
been fuggetted, that Carthage confilted of different parts, 
which are fuppofed to have been built at different times. 
Cothon, or the port, together with the buildings belonging 
to it, was firfl built ; Megara, which, in refpedt of Cothor 
was called the new town, or Carthada, was built about 194 
years later, and Byrfa, about 166 years after Megara, 
Whatever difference of opinion may have fubhited among 
chronologers about the era of Carthage, it is generally agreed 
that the Pheenicians were its founders. Eufebius (in Chron.) 
and Procopius (de bell. Vand.) affirm pofitively, that the 
Canaanites who fled from Jofhua retired hitker; and Sr. 
Auftin (in Expof. ad Epift. ad Roman.) is of opinion, that 
the Carthaginians were defcended from thefe Canaanites, 
Plaliftus of Syracufe, who lived 350 years before Chrift, 
relates (apud Eufeb. in Chron.) that the firft traces of Car 
thage were owing to Zorus and Charchedon, two Tyrians 
or Pheenicians, 30 yeers before the deftruétion of Troy in 
the year 1184, B.C. according to Eufebius. Appian (in 
Libyc.) attributes this event to the fame two Phenicians, 50 
years before that period; and from him Scaliger correéis 
the numbers of Eufebius. Accordingly, Dido was induced 
to chufe this place for her Tyrians in preference to any other, 
becaufe it had been inhabited for fome time by the Pheni- 
cians, who were her countrymen, and from whom fhe had, 
therefore, reafon: to expeét a friendly reception. ‘To this 
Tyrian princefs the concurrent voice of antiquity afcribes 
the firit fettlement of Carthage. See Juft. 1. xviii. c. 4. 5, 
6. App. de bell. Punic. p. 1. Strabo, |. xvii. p. 832. 
Paterc. l.i.c. 6. This princefs, called Elifa, but better 
known by the name of Dido, was the grand daughter of 
the famous Jezcbel, called in fcripture Ethbaal, and the 
great grand-daughter of Ithobal, king of Tyre. She mar- 
ried her near relation Acerbas, otherwife called Sicharbas 
and Sicheus, a very rich prince, and her brother was Pyg- 
mation, king of ‘lyre. When this prince murdered Sicheug, . 
in order to feize his immenfe treafures, Dido, in order to elude 
the avarice of her brother, withdrew fecretly with her deceafed 
hufdand’s poffeffions 5 and after having long wandered in queft 
of a commodious fettiement, fhe, and her T'yrian attendants, - 
lauded on the coaft of the Mediterranean, in the gulf where 
Utica ttood ; fixed her refidence at Carthage; and either 
founded, or moft prebably, much enlarged this noble city. 
The wealth of her hufband, and the fkill of the Tyrians, 
who accompanied her, and who were at this time the moft 
polifhed and ingenious people in the world, enabled her to 
enlarge and beautify the place, if fhe did not lay the founda- 
tion of it ; to wall it round, and build a ftrong citadel in it ; 
to lay the bafis of a moft flourifhing and extenfive commerce 
for which the Tyrian nation was fo renowned ; and to in- 
troduce a form of government, which Anitotle feemed to 
think one of the moft perfeét that ever was known in the 
world. Some writers have affirmed, that Dido outwitted 
the natives, by defiring to purchafe of them, for her in- - 
tended z 
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tended fettlement, only fo much land as an ox’s hide would 
compafs. This modett requeft was inflautly complied with ; 
upon which fhe cut the hide into the fmalleit thongs, and 
with them compafled a large tract of ground, on which fhe 
built a citadel, called Byrfa, from the hide. But this tale 
is generally exploded by the learned. This princefs, it is 
faid, was afterwards courted by Jarbas, king of Getulia, 
and threatened with a war in cafe of refulal. Dido having 
bound herfelf by an oath not to contract a fecond marriage, 
and being incapable of violating her engagement to Sichzus, 
defired time for deliberation, and for appealing the manes of 
her firft hufband by facrifice. Having theretore ordered a 
pile to be raifed, the afcended it; and drawing out a dag- 


ger which the had concealed under her robe, ttabbed herfelf- 


with it. This ttory is related with fome different particulars 
by Juttin, |. xvin. c. 6. 

Virgil has much altered this hiftory, by fuppofing that 
fEneas, his hero, was cotemporary with Dido, though 
there was an interval of nearly three centuries between the 
one and the other; the era of the building of Carthage be- 
ing fixed 300 years lower than the dettruGtion of Troy. 
However, in the plan of his ftory he has difplayed great 
judgmeut ; for as he wrote for the Romans he has contrived 
to intereft them the more, by introducing the implacable 
hatred which fubfifted between Carthage and Rome, and 
ingenioufly deducing the origin of it from the very remote 
foundation of thefe two rival cities. 

Carthage was fituated at the bottom of a gulf, upon a 
peninfula 360 ftadia, or 45 miles in circumference ; the ifth- 
mus joining this peninfula to the continent of Africa being 
25 ftadia, or three miles and a furlong in breadth. Dr. Shaw, 
{‘Travels, p. 82.) concludes from an eftimate made on the 
{pot, that the peninfula is about 30 miles round, and that 
the city may have taken up nearly half that fpace. On the 
welt fide, a long tra&t of land, half a ftadium broad, pro- 
jected from it, which running into the fea feparated it from 
a lake, or morafs, and was ftrongly fortified on all fides by 
rocks, and a fingle wall. In the middle of the city ftood 
the fortrefs, or citadel, ere€ted by Dido, called Byr/a, 
which is a Greek corruption of the Punic, or Phoenician 
name Buzra, Bofya, or Botfra, denoting a fortrefs, or ci- 
tadel; and this etymology excludes the fable of the ox’s 
hide. Byrfa, according to Servius, (in Virgil), was 22 tta- 
dia, or near three Englifh miles in circumference ; though 
Eutropius maintains that it did not much exceed 2000 
paces, or not quite two miles. It contained a rich, *beauti- 
ful, and fpacious temple facred to AX{culapius, feated ona 
very high hill, which was afcended by 60 fteps. Afdru- 
bal’s wife fet fire to it, and entirely confumed it, together 
with herfelf, her children, and goo Roman deferters, who 
had fortified themfelves in this place in order to avoid falling 
into the hands of Scipio. On the fouth fide, towards the 
continent, where Byrfa ftood, the city was furrounded by a 
triple wall 30 cubits high, exclufive of the parapets and 
towers, with which it was flanked at equal diftances, each 
interval being 480 feet. Each tower had its foundation 
funk 30 feet deep, and was four ftories high, thongh the 
wall was but two: they were arched, and in the lower part, 
correfponding in depth with the foundation above-men- 
tioned, were ftaiis, large enough to hold 300 elephants, 
with their fodder; over thefe were ftables for 4000 horfes, 
and lofts for their food. There was likewife room enough 
to lodge 20,000 foot and 4000 horfe. Here were two har- 
bours, difpofed in fuch a manner as to communicate with 
each other, and having a common entrance, 70 feet broad, 
fecured with chains. The firft was appropriated to the 
merchants, and included a great number of places of re- 
frefhment and all kinds of accommodation for the feamen. 


The fecond, or inner port, was, as well as the ifland, called 
Cothon, in the midft of it, lined with large keys, in which were 
dillinét receptacles for fecuring and fheltering from the wea- 
ther 220 veflels, and it was defigned chiefly for fhips of war. 
Strabo calls the {mall ifland Cothon; but Appian applies the 
term likewife to the port, or harbour itfelf. So aétive were 
the Carthaginians, that before Scipio had blocked up the 
old port of Cothon, they in a fhort time built a new haven, 
the traces of which are {till to be feen. See Cotuon. Near 
the Cothon was a temple of Apollo, in which was a flatue 
of that deity of maffive gold; and the infide of the temple 
was covered with plates of the fame metal, weighing 1000 
talents. Over the receptacles juft mentioned were maga- 
zines, or ttore-houfes, containing all neceflaries for the arm; 
ing and cquipping of flects. The entrance into each of 
thefe receptacles was adorned with two marble pillars of the 
Tonic order; fo that both the harbour and the ifland repre- 
fented on each fide two magnificent galleries. The admi- 
ral’s palace was fo fituated on the ifland, jult oppolite to 
the mouth of the harbour, that he could difcover whatever 
was doing at fea, although no one there could perceive what 
was tranfacting in the inner part of the harbour; nor had 
the merchants, when they entered the port, any profpect of 
the men of war, being feparated from them by a double 
wall, and each port having its feparate gate that led into the 
city, without pafling through the other. The Byr/a was 
confidered as the interior part of Carthage, and was fur- 
rounded by the Afegara, or Megaria, that is, the houfes or 
towns, for fo the word fignifies in the Pheeniciau tongue, or 
its exterior part; and thus taken together, they formed a 
kind of double town. 

As’to the extent of the city, Livy informs us, that it 
was 23 miles in circumference ; and Pliny (1. y. c. 4.) intix 
mates, that Carthage, when poffefled by the Pheenicians, 
was much larger than when it became a Roman colony ; 
and Suidas affirms, that it was the greateft and moft power- 
ful city in the world. The number of inhabitants con- 
tained in this city amounted, at the beginning of the third 
Punic war, to 700,000. The forces which they were able 
to bring into the field, and the power which they were ca- 
pable of exercifing at fea, were very formidable. Hamilcar,. 
in his expedition againft Gelon, the tyrant of Syracufe, 
commanded an army confilting of 300,000° men, and the 
fleet, co-operating with the land forces, was compofed of 
more than 2000 fhips of war, and above 3cc0 tranfports. 
Their riches were likewife immenfe ; for at the final deftruc- 
tion of the town, even after it had been plundered, and 
{uppofed to be entirely exhaufted and confumed, Scipio 
carried away nearly a million and a half fterling. The do- 
minion of Carthage was not long confined to Africa. 
Strabo obferves (Geog. lib. xvii.) that the Carthaginians 
potleffed 300 cities in Africa, before the beginning of the 
third Punic war; nor is this incredible, if we confider, that 
the dominions of this ftate in Africa, before that war ex- 
tended from the weitern confines of Cyrenaica to the pillars of 
Hercules, or the itraits of Gibraltar, a traG@ of land near 
1500 miles in length. ‘The inhabitants of its ambitious 
city extended their conquefts into Europe, by invading 
Sardinia, {cizing a great part of Sicily, and the iflands W. 
of it, and reducing almoft all Spain, even as far as the 
Pyrenées, ard having fent powerful colonies every where, 
they enjoyed the empire of the fea for more than 6oo years; 
and formed a ftate which was able to difpute pre-eminence 
with the greateit empires of the world by their wealth, their 
commerce, their numerous armies, their formidable fleets, 
and, above all, by the courage and talents of their officers. 

Carthage, as Dr. Shaw informs us, (Travels, p. 81.) 
was built upon three hills, fomewhat inferior in was ms 
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thale upon which Rome was erected. This famous city, 
after undergoing a variety of revolutions, was at length 
deflroyed by Scipio Aimilianus, under the confulate of 
Lentulus and Mummius, in the 146th year B.C. The 
Romans, after having completely dellroyed it, ordered that 
it fhould never be inhabited, denouncing dreadful impreca- 
tions againit thofe, who, contrary to their prohibition, 
fhould attempt to rebuild any part of it, efpecially Byrla 
and Megara. About 24 or jo years after this event, 
C. Gracchus, tribune of the people, in order to ingratiate 
himfelf with them, undertook to rebuild it, and with thar 
view conduéted thither a colony of 6200 Roman citizens ; 
and this was the firlk Roman colony that was ever fent out 
of Italy. lutarch intimates, that Greechus executed his 
defign, which was done in a very imperfect manner 5 
but it is more probable that the work was entirely difcon- 
tinued, however vigoroufly begun, in compliance with the 
orders of the fenate. Julius Cafar, as Appian informs us, 
conceived a defign, in confequence of a nightly dream or 
vifion, of rebuilding Carthage. But his untimely death 
prevented the completion of tie purpofe. However, Ap- 
pian fays, that his adopted fon, Auguitus Crefar, built a 
city at a {mall diftance from the fpot on which ancient Car- 
thage flood, and called it by the fame name ; thus avoiding 
the ill effeéts of thofe imprecations, which had been pro- 
nounced at the time of its deflruction. Thither, it is faid, 
he fent a colony of 3000 men, who were foon joined by 
confiderable numbers from the neighbouring towns. Strabo, 
on the other hand, intimates, that both Carthage and 
Corinth were rebuilt at the fame time by Julius Cxfar ; and 
he affirms, that Carthage in his time, that is in the reign of 
Tiberius, was equal, if not fuperior, to the largeft city in 
Africa. Plutarch confirms the teflimony of Strabo. Pliny 
alfo mentions it as a confiderable colony in his days. Car- 
thage was elteemed the fecond city in the Roman dominions, 
and confideved as the capital of Africa for feveral centuries 
after the commencement of the Chriftian era. Its bifhops, 
who were fubordinate to the bifhop of Rome, and not to 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, occupied a diftinguihhed rank 
in the weftern church. Maxentius laid it in afhes about the 
fixth or feventh year of Conftantine’s reign, A.D. 311 or 
3123 and Genferic, king of the Vandals, took it A. D. 
439. At this time Carthage contained the manufactures, 
the arms, and the treafures of the fix provinces. Schools 
and gymnafia were inftituted for the education of the Afni- 
can youth; and the liberal arts and manners, grammar, 
rhetoric, and philofophy, were publickly taught in the 
Greek and Latin languages. The buildings of the city 
were uniform and magnificent ; a fhady grove was planted 
in the midi of it; the new port, a fecure and capacious 
harbour, fubferved the commercial induftry of citizens and 
firangers ; and the {plendid games of the circus and theatre 
were exhibited almoft in the prefence of the Barbarians. The 
reputation of the Carthaginians was not equal to that of 
their country, and the reproach of Punic faith {till adhered 
to their fubtle and faithlefs chara&ter. The nabits of trade, 
and the abufe of luxury, had corrupted their manners; but 
their impious contempt of monks, and the fhamelefs prac- 
tice of unnatural luits, are the two abominations which 
are particularly reprobated by Salvian, the preacher of that 
age. The king of the Vandals, however, feverely reformed 
the vices of a voluptuous people; and the ancient, noble, 
ingenuous freedom of Carthage was reduced by Genferic 
into a flate of ignominious fervitude. After he had per- 
mitted his liceritious troops to fatiate their rage and avarice, 
he inttituted a more regular fyftem of rapine and oppreffion. 
An edi@ was promulgated, which enjoined all perfons, 
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without fraud or delay, to deliver their gold, filver, jewela, 
and valuable furniture or apparel, to the royal officers 5 and 
the attempt to fecrete any part of their patrimony was in- 
exorably punifhed with death and torture, as an adt of 
treafon again{t the flate. The lands of the proconfular 
province, which formed the immediate dillriét of Carthage, 
were accurately meafured, and divided among the Barba- 
rians; and the conqueror referved, for his peculiar domain, 
the fertile territory of Byzacium, and the adjacent parts of 
Numidia and Getulia.  Belifarius retook it in 533 and 
annexed it again to the Roman empire. In this revo- 
lution the trade of Carthage was not interrupted; the 
{hops continued open and bufy; and the foldiers, after 
fufhcient guards had been potted, modeltly, departed to 
the houfes, which were allotted for their recepuon. Be- 
lifarius fixed his refidence in the palace; feated himfelf 
on the throne of Genferic; accepted and diftributed the 
Barbaric fpoil; granted their lives to the fuppliant Van- 
dals ; and laboured to repair the damage which had been 
fultained by the fuburbs in the preceding night; At 
fupper he entertained his principal officers with the form 
and magnificence of a royal banquet. He reftored with 
incredible difpatch the walls and ditches of the city, and 
re-cltablifhed the flrength of an impregnable fortrefs. At 
laft the Saracens, under Mohammed’s fucceflors, towards 
the clofe of the feventh century, A.D. 698, fo oom- 
pletely deftroyed this city, that few traces of it are left. 
All the remains, fays Dr. Shaw, of this once famous 
cty are the area of a fpacious room upon one of the 
hills on which it ftood, commanding the fouth-ealt fhore, 
with feveral fmaller ones at a little diftance fromit; the 
common fewers, which time hath not in the leaft injured 
or impaired ; and the cifterns, which have fhared only in a 
{mall degree the general ruins of the city. The harbour, 
indeed, 1s now ftopped up, and by the north-eaft winds, 
with the river Mejerda, the ancient Bagrada, moved almoft 
as far diftant from the fea as Utica; though it is ftill called 
“El Merfa,” or the Port, tying to the north ‘and north- 
welt of the city, and forrts, with the lake of Tunis, the 
peninfula ow which Carthage ftood. Livy tells us, that 
Carthage was only 12 miles from Tunis, and this is the 
diftance that ftill fubi{ts between that city and a fragment 
of the weftern wall of Carthage. Polybius indeed makes 
the diftance betweev Tunis and Carthage 15 miles. ‘I'he 
{pot on which it ftood is, according to the lateft obferva- 
tions, about N. lat. 36° 52’. E. long. 10°40’. See Car- 
THAGINIANS. 

CARTHAGENA, in Geography, New Carthage, a fea- 
port town of Spain, in the province of Murcia; feated on 
the declivity of a hill, and feparated from the harbour by 
an intermediste plain. The city is protected from the fouth 
and from the weft by high mountains and barren rocks ; but 
to the north and eaft it is open, and communicates with an 
extenfive valley, which is divided from the plain of Penilla 
by a ridge of hills, whilf to the north, another chain of 
mountains feparates it from the vale’of Murcia. On the 
fummit of the hill, commanding the city, is a caftle now 
decaying; but, on the adiacent heights, are raifed con- 
fiderable works, to defend the harbour, with the arfenal 
and dock-yard. The harbour is the beft in Spain, well 
fheltered from winds, and well defended. ‘The arfenal is 
large, and fo amply furnithed with naval ftores, that a 
fhip of the line, as it is faid, may be got ready for fea in 
three days. The number of inhabitants is reckoned to be 
60,000, who are diftributed in 15,000 families. The ftreets 
are wide, and the houfes are commodious. They have ge- 
nerally flat roofs, which’ afford, in this climate, an agree- 
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able and cool retreat, where, after fun-fet, the inhabitants 
affemble to enjoy the refrefhing breeze; the new parade, 
extending eaft and welt at the head of the harbour, and 
looking through its entrance into the Mediterranean, is 
built ona regular plan; and as a high fchiftous rock has 
been eut away to make room for this long range of habi- 
tations, excellent vaults are excavated behind each houfe, 
for the fervice of the merchants. “At the end of this ftands 
the royal hofpital, deftined to receive the fick from the 
dock-yard and the army, with the “ prefidiaros,” or crimi- 
nals condemned to the gallies, and in Spain reduced to the 
loweft {tate of fervitude. The cathedral, which is a wretch- 
ed pile, is now degraded, and the bifhop’s fee being re- 
moved to Murcia, it is become a parifh charch. Of nine 
convents, eight are occupied by the men. In the midtt of 
the dock-yard is a fpacious bafon, and in this the fhips of 
war are moored, each in front of the magazine deftined to 
receive her rigging and her ftores. The docks are kept dry 
by fire-engines, of which three are almoft conftantly at 
work, They have here 2000 criminals, chiefly {mugglers, 
who, being condemned to work in chains, are called ‘“* pre- 
fidiaros.” They are employed in the molt fervile labour, 
for '5 or for 7 years; and at the expiration of their terms, 
they are turned loofe upon the public, fitted only to purfue 
their original occupations. Thefe zooo flaves require a 
conftant guard of 500 foldiers; and independently of this 
expence, thcy coft each to government, five reals a day for 
their maintenance, whilft their work cannot be eftimated at 
one-tenth of what they eat. In this dock-yard the mafts 
and timber are floated in water, without any apprehenfion 
of nijury from the worm; becaufe, as they never open 
their fluices till the water is become putrid, the rapid eva- 
poration leaves a {trong brine, in which it is impoflible for 
the worm to live. 

The fifhery of this fea-part is confiderable ; and is divided 
into two branches, independeut of each other; that within the 
port being the property of a filhing company, confiiting of 18 
affociates, eftablifhed here by charter, whilft, in the open fea, 
all enrolled mariners are at liberty to fifth. Within the port 
they take chiefly the tunny and the melvas; but the former is 
the moft profitable. Half the quantity of fifh that is taken 
in the harbour, muft be fold for the benefit of the poor at a 
{tipulated price ; and the king takes one-half of all their pro- 
fits, amounting to about 1000l. a year, aia compenfation for 
his claim of one-quarter of their fifh. In the open fea the 
fithermen are free from oppreffion and have peculiar privileges. 

At Carthagena they manufa¢ture a large quantity of the 
“ efparto” ropesand cables, fome of which arefpun like hemp, 
and others platted. Thefe cables are excellent, as they float on 
the furface of the water, and are not therefore liable to be 
cut by the rocks on a foul coaft. The efparto rufh makes 
good mats for houfes, ‘ alpargates” for peafants, and has 
lately been {pun into fine thread for the purpofe af making 
cloth. This ruth, it is faid, is the peculiar and natural pro- 
duétion of*all the high and uncultivated mountains in the 
fouth, and affords in the dry and elevated regions, where 
neither hemp nor flax will grow, materials proper for cleth- 
ing, and for the employment of induftry. “he moft im- 
portant produétion of this country, and the moft valuable 
article of commerce is barilla, ufed for making foap, for 
bleaching, and for glafs. The country producing it is 
about fixty leagues in length, and cight in breadth, on the 
borders of the Mediterranean. The quantity exported an- 
nually from Spain is about 150,000 quintals, paying a duty 
of 17 reals per quintal, The chief imports are bale goods 
and bacalao; the latter dire€tly from Newfoundland ; and 
6f the former muflins and cottons are prohibited, though 


they are fecretly introduced in great quantities. The foil 
of the adjacent country is loamy, compofed of calcareous 
matter, fand, and clay, from the diffolution of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, which confit of fchiftous rock covered 
with limeftone. In fome places is found the filiceous grit 
or fand-ftone, with fhingle or fmooth gravel and fea-fhells 5 
and at no great diftance from the city is a mountain, from 
which they obtain the gypfum ufed for plafter. The whole 
country abounds with falt-petre. Oxen are vfed for 
draught; but in tillage they employ mules and affes, 
Their courfe of hufbandry is wheat, Catiey, and fallow. 
They fow their wheat in November, and in July reap from 
10 to 190 for one, according to the wetnefs of the feafon. 
They grind all their corn by wind-mills, 30 of which may 
be counted near the city; and water for common ufe is 
fearce and dear. The trees moft common in the adjoining 
valley are elms, poplars, olives, figs, pomegranates, mul. 
berries, apricots, palms, palmitos, and the ginjolero; the 
lait of which bears a {mall fruit refembling, in fize and 
form, the olive, with a fmaller kernel, and remarkably 
{weet. The palmitos is the chamerops humilis. The malt 
endemical difeafes at Carthagena are intermittent and putrid 
fevers, which arife from the proximity of an extenfive 
{wamp, containing many hundred acres. The municipal 
government of Carthagena is vefted in a military governor, 
with his alcalde mayor; 30 regidores, whofe office pafles 
by inheritance, if not previoufly fold; and two fyndics 
chofen by the people as their peculiar guardians. The 
governor is the fupreme and independent judge for the 
army, and for ftrangers fettled in the country, while his 
alcalde prefides in the tribunal for the citizens. In con- 
fequence of the vicious formation of the government and 
the mal-adminiftration of the laws, murder and affaflinations 
are frequent in Carthagena, and the moft atrocious villains 
efcape punifhment. Want of fidelity to matrimonial en- 
gagements is equally prevalent at Carthagena, as in the 
other provinces of Spain. N. lat. 37° 37’. W. long. 1° 8" 
30”. Townfend’s Journey through Spain, vol. iii. 

This city was founded in the year of Rome 525, (B.C. 
229.) by Afdrubal, the Carthaginian general, in order to 
fecure the fubjefion of the country. It was taken by 
Scipio Africanus in the year of Rome 542 (B.C. 212.), 
after the defeat of Hannibal under the walls of Carthage in 
Africa. It became a Roman colony in the time of Czfar, 
who eftablifhed a colony in it after the battle of Munda, 
and was one of thofe denominated “ conventus ;”” its jurif- 
dition extending over 65 towns. After having been de- 
ftroyed by the Goths, it was rebuilt by Philip II. Dia- 
monds, rubies, amethyfts, and other precious ftones were 
formerly found in its vicinity, fo that it was reckoned the 
Indies of the Romans; and it was famous for its filver 
mines. Strabo (I. iii. p. 148.) mentions a mine near this 
city, which yielded daily 25,000 drachms of filver, or about 
300,000l. a year. 

CARTHAGENA, a province or government of South 
America, in the country of Terra Firma, the jurifdiction 
of which reaches eaftward to the great river of de la Mag- 
dalena, and along this river fouthward, till, winding away, 
it borders on the province of Antioguia; from thence it 
ftretches weftward to the river of Darien ; and from thence 
northward to the ocean, along the coafts between ‘the 
mouths of thefe two rivers. ‘he extent of this govern- 
ment from eaft to weft is generally computed at 53 leagues ; 
and from fouth to north 85. In this tiset, befides moun- 
tains and forefts, are feveral fruitful vallies, called by the 
natives Savannahs; as thofe of Zamba, Zenu, Tolu, Mom- 
pox, Baranca, and others ; and in them many fettlements, 
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Jarge and fmall, of Europeans, Spanifh creoles, and Indians. 
According to an exiting tradition this country formerly 
abounded in gold, but the old mines are now either ne- 
glected, or exhautled, | But the riches of the country were 
principally owing to the trade which it carried on with 
Choco and Darien; from whence were brought, in exchange 
for this metal, the feveral manufactures and works of art 
which were needed. Gold was fo plentiful, that it was the 
common ornament of the Indians, both men and women. 
The country, more efpecially about the capital, is fo luxu- 
riant, that the trees and plants which it {pontancoully pro- 
duces prefent to view a rich and perpetual verdure ; and 
the interwoven branches of the trees form a fhelter impene- 
trable both to heat and light. ‘The trees are large and 
lofty, very various, and altogether diflerent from thofe of 
Europe. The principal, with regard to fize, are the caobo 
or acajou, of which they make their canoes and champanes 
for fifhing, the cedar both white and reddifh, the maria, and 
the balfam tree, which two lalt, befides the utility of their 
timber, diltil the admirable balfams called maria oi] and 
balfam of Tolu, fo called from a village, where it is found 
molt excellent and mott abundant. Befides thefe trees, 
here are alfo the tamarind, the medlar, the fapote, the 
papayo, the guayabo, the caffia, the palm, the manganillo, 
and feveral others, moft of which yield a wholefome and pa- 
latable fruit, as well as a durable and variegated wood. In 
the woods about Carthagena is found a great quantity of 
bejucos, of different magnitude, figure, and colour; one {pe- 
cies of which is particularly noticed on account of its fruit, 
called ‘ habilla de Carthagena,” or the bean of Carthage, 
which is confidered as one of the moft effectual antidotes 
which that country affurds againft the bites of vipers and 
ferpents. See Hippocratea. This country alfo abounds 
with various animals, both tame and wild. The only tame 
eatable animals are the cow and the hog, which are very 
plentiful. Wald geefe and other poultry are good and very 
abundant. There are alfo different kinds of game, as deer, 
rabbits, and wild boars, called fajones; but thefe are eaten 
only by the country negroes and Ludians, except the rabbits, 
which find a good market in the city. The wild beafts are 
tigers, leopards, foxes, armadillos, {quirrels, and monkies, the 
fmalleft and the moft common of which are the micos. 
‘The birds are incalculably numerous, and their various plu- 
mage is exquifitely beautiful and brillant. The motl fin 
gular are the guacamayo, beautiful beyond expreffion in 
plumage, but no lefs difagreeable for its croaking noife, the 
tulcan, or preacher, andthe gallinazos, which latter are of 
great fervice in cleaning the city of all filth and ordure, by 
devouring dead animals, &c. Bats are very common, and 
they are fo numerous at Carthagena, that when they begin 
to fy, they may be faid to cover the ftreets like clouds. 
Among the infeéts and reptiles, the principal are the {nakes, 
the centipeds, the fcorpions, and {piders. 

The conftant moifture and heat of this climate will not al- 
low the cultivation of wheat, barley, and other grains of that 
kind ; but maize and rice are produced in great abundance. 
Of the maize they make a kind of bread, called bollo, which 
is generally ufed ; and they alfo ufe it in feeding hogs and fat- 
tening poultry. The cafava bread, made from the roots of 

uca, names, and moniatos, is very commonamong the negroes, 

lantations of fugar-canes are fo general, as to reduce the 
price of honey ; and part of the juice is converted into {pirit, 
Cotton-trees are alfo in part f{pontaneoully produced, and 
others, which are the belt, are planted and cultivated. The 
cacao trees of Carthagena excel thofe of the Caracas and 
neighbouring diftriéts both in the fize and goodnefs of the 
fruit. Befides melons, grapes, oranges, dates, and fruits which 


belong to other countries, Carthagena has fome more 
appropriate to itfelf, fuch as the pine-apple, the plantane, 
the banana, the papayas, &c. Phe chief town of this 
country is * Carthagena,”’ 

CARTHAGENA, a city and fea port of South America, 
and metropolis of the province above deferibed. It is feated 
ona peninfula, or fandy ifland, which is joined to the con- 
tinent by two artificial necks of land, the broadelt of which 
is not above 70 yards wide, ‘The fortifications are regular 
and flrong, and conttrufed after the modern manner, At 
a {mall diftance from the fuburb, called Xexemani, feated 
on an ifland, and conneéted with the city by a wooden 
bridge, is a hill, on which is con{truécted a fort called St 
Lazaro, that commands both the city and fuburb. ‘The 
height of the hill is between 20 and 21 toifes, and it is 
joined to feveral higher hills, which run off in an eaftern 
direction, Thefe terminate in another bill of the height of 
84 toifes, on the top of which is a convent of bare-footed 
Augultines. The city and fuburbs are well laid out; the 
ftreets being ftraight, broad, uniform, and well paved, 
The houfes are moltly built of flone; they confit chiefly of 
ouly one ftory above the ground-floor; and the apartments 
are well contrived. All the houfes have balconies of wood, 
which is more durable in this climate than iron. Carthage- 
na has feveral churches and convents; and, including its 
fuburbs, it is equal to a city of the third rank in Europe. 
It is well peopled: the number of its inhabitants, moft of 
whom are defcended from the Indian tribes, being eftimated 
at 25,000. ‘The governor refides in the city, and in civil 
affairs, an appeal lies to the audience of Sta. Fé; and when 
in 1739 a vice-roy of Sta. Fé was created under the title of 
vice-roy of New Granada, the government of Carthagena 
became alfo fubject to him in military affairs. Carthagena 
has alfo a bifhop, whofe fpiritual jurifdiGtion is of the fame 
extent as the military and civil government. The ecclefiaf- 
tical chapter is compofed of the bifhop and prebends. There 
is alfo a court of inquifition, whofe power extends to the 
three provinces of Ifla Efpanola, where it was firft fettled, 
Terra Firma, and Santa Fé. Befides thefe tribunals, the 
police and adminiftration of the city are conduéted by a fe- 
cular magiftracy, confifting of regidores, from whofe num 
ber are annually chofen two alcaldes. There is alfo an ofa 
fice of revenue, underan accomptant and treafurer, where all 
taxes and royal revenues are received, and whence the proper 
iffues are direGted. A perfon of the law, under the title of 
** auditor de la gente de Guerra,” determines proceffes. 

The bay, which we fhall more particularly defcribe in the fe- 
quelof this article, and the country before called “* Calamari,”# 
were difcovered in 1502 by Roderigo de Baftidas; and in 
1504, Juan de la Cofa, and Chriftopher Guerra began the 
war againft the Indian inhabitants, who, being a martial 
people, and joined by their women in the fatigues and dangers 
of war, refitted them with a valour and obitinacy which they 
did not expe&. Their common arms were arrows, which 


they poifoned with the juice of certain herbs, fo that the 


flightelt wounds were fatal. "hey were fucceeded by Alon- 
fo da Ojeda, attended by Juan de la Cofa, as his def pi 
lot, and Americe Vefpucio, a celebrated geographer of 
thofe times ; but they met with fimilar refiftance, and made 
little impreffion. Nor was Gregorio Hernandez de Oviedg 
more fortunate. At length, the conqueft of the Indiang 
was accomplifhed by don Pedro de Heredia, who, after 
gaining feveral viGories over them, fubje&ed this part of 
America to the crown of Spain in 1533. The advantageous 
fituation of Carthagena, the extent and fecurity of its bay 
and the great fhare it acquired of the commerce of that 
fouthern continent, foon caufed it to be erected into a bi. 
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fhop’s fee. The fame circumftances contributed to its pre- 
fervation and increafe, as the moft elleemed fettlement and 
emporium of the Spaniards; but they alfo drew upon it the 
attention and holkilities of foreigners, who have feveral times, 
with a view to its wealth and importance, invaded, taken, 
and plundered it. Its chief importance is derived from its 
harbour, which is the fafeit and beft fortified of any in the 
American dominions of Spain. Ina fituation fo favourable, 
commerce foon began to flourih; and as early as the year 
1544, it feerns to have been a town of fome note. At this 
period, foon after its efablifhment, it was invaded by fome 
French adventurers, conducted ‘by a Corfican pilot. In 
1535 it was pillaged and almoft deftroyed by fir Francis 
Drake; but happily refcued from the flames by a ranfom of 
120,000 ducats, paid him by the neighbouring colonies. It 
was again invaded and pillaged by the French in 1597, un- 
der the command of M. de Pointis, with an armament, con- 
filling of Flibultiers, or Buccaneers, little better than pi- 
rates, but as fubjects to the king of France, they were un- 
der his protection. After obliging the fort of Bocca Chica 
to furrender, fo that the entranee of the bay was laid open, 
fort Lazaro was befieged, and this was followed by the fur- 
render of the city. But though the town capitulated, ava- 
rice configned it to pillage. Ata later period, viz.in 1741, 
an expedition againit Carthagena was undertaken by the 
Englifh, and the conduét of it entrufted with admiral Ver- 
non, who commanded the fleet, and general Wentworth, 
who conduéted the land force. When the Englih, after 
encountering many difficulties, got pofleffion of the har- 
bour, neceflary difpofitions were made for gaining the town; 
but here they failed ; and the officers thought it better to re- 
tire with their fleet and army than to ftay longer in a country, 
the unwholefome climate of which was infinitely more to be 
dreaded than the utmoft efforts of its timid inhabitants.’ 
When Carthagena was chofen as the port, in which 
the galeons fhould firft begin to trade on their arrival from 
Europe, and to which they were direted to return, in 
order to prepare for their voyage homeward, the commerce 
of its inhabitants was fo much favoured by this arrange- 
ment, that it foon became one of the moft populous, opu- 
lent, and beautiful cities in America. On the arrival of 
» the galeons, Carthagena was the mart to which the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring provinges reforted; and the 
merchants of Sta. Fé, Popayan, and Quito, not only dif- 
pofed of all their ftock, but alfo laid out all the money en- 
trufted by commiffion for fuch goods as were mott wanted 
in their refpetive countries. They brought gold and filver 
in fpecie, ingots, and duft; and alfo emeralds, the demand 
for which was then confiderable, though it has fince de- 
creafed. Afterwards, during the interval between the de- 
parture and the arrival of the galeons, the trade of Cartha- 
gena was wholly confined to the towns and villages within 
its jurifdi€tion, from whence the inhabitants were fupplied 
with all the neceffaries of life in exchange for European 
commodities. Carthagena, however, we may well imagine, 
has reached its highelt point of exaltation; and it muft 
have been fo far affe€ted by the change that has taken place 
in the Spanifh fyftem of trade with America, which has 
withdrawn from it the defirable vifits of the galeons, as to 
feel at leaft a temporary decline. But the wealth, now col- 
le&ted there, muit find or create employment for itfelf, or 
may be turned with advantage into fome new channel. Its 
harbour is fo fafe, and fo conveniently fituated for receiving 
commodities from Europe, its merchants have been fo long 
accuftomed to convey thofe into all the adjacent provinces, 
that it is probable they will ftill retain this branch of trade, 
aud Carthagena continue to be a city of great importance, 
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Carthagena bay, to which the importance and profperity 
of this city has been chiefly owing, is one of the belt, not 
only on this coaft, but alfo in all the known parts of this 
country. It extends 24 leagues from north to fouth, has a 
fufficient depth of water and good anchorage, and is fo 
{mooth that the fhips are no more agitated than on a river, 
thouzh the numerous fhallows at the entrance render it ne 
ceffary to fecure a good pilot. The entrance into the bay 
is through the narrow ftrait of Bocca Chica, or Little 
mouth, which, fince the invafion of the Englith, has been 
fhut up, and a more commodious one opened and fortified. 
Towards Bocca Chica, and 24 leagues diftant feaward, 
there is a fhoal of gravel and coarfe fand, having in many 
parts of it not more than a foot and a half of water. This 
bay abounds with great variety of fith, fuch as the fhad, &c. 
The turtles are large and well tafted. But it is very much 
infefted with fharks, which are very dangerous to feamen 
both in the water, and even in their boats. 

The inhabitants of Carthagena and its adjacent territory 
may be diftributed into different cafts, or tribes, who claint 
their origin from a coalition of whites, negroes, and Indians, 
The whites may be divided into two clafles, viz. the Euro- 
peans and Creoles, or whites born in the country. The former 
are commonly called * Chapetones,’’ moft of whom, when 
they have acquired a competent fortune, return to Spain, 
or remove into inland provinces in order to increafe it. Thofe 
who are fettled at Carthagena carry on the whole trade of 
the place, and live in opulence; whilft the other inhabitants 
are indigent, and obliged to recur to hard and mean labour 
for a fubfiftence. The families of the white Creoles com- 
pofe the landed intereft; and many of them have large ef- 
tates. Others, however, are in mean circumftances. Among 
the other tribes, which are derived from an intermarriage of 
the whites with the negroes, the firft are the ‘ Mulattos ;’’ 
next to thefe are the ‘* Tercerones,”’ produced from a white 
and a Mulatto ; after thefe follow the * Quarterones,”’ pro- 
ceding from a white and a Terceron; and the laft are the 
“¢ Quinterones,’? who owe their origin to a white and 

uarteron, The children of a white and Quinteron are 
called Spaniards, and confider themfelves as totally exempt 
from all taint of the negro race. Between the feveral tribes, 
or cafts above enumerated, there are other intermediate 
claffes, formed of an intermixture of the former. The fe- 
veral cafts from the Mulattos affect the Spanith drefs, but 
wear very flight ituffs, on account of the heat of the cli- 
mate; and they compofe the mechanics of the city. The 
clafs of negroes confilts of the free and the flaves ; and thefe 
are again fubdivided into Creoles and Bozares, fome of 
whom are employed in the cultivation of the lands belong- 
ing to the city. On account of the extreme heat, the only 
covering both of the males and females is a fmall piece of 
cotton ituff about their waift. The drefs of the whites, both. 
men and women, differs very little from that worn in Spain. 
The whole exercife of the females in the houfe confiits in 
fitting in their hammocks, made of twifted cottod, and 
commonly knit in the form of a net, and {winging them= 
felves for air. Thus they pafs the greateit part of 
the day; and men, as well as women, often fleep in thefe 
hammocks. Of both fexes it is remarked, that they poffefs 
a confiderable fhare of wit and penetration, and of a genivs- 
adapted to excel im all kinds of mechanic arts. But their 
faculties feem to attain an early maturity, and they retain 
them in a great degree of vigour to an advanced age. The 
females of every calt are diftingnifhed by a mild and amiable 
difpofition, and by the promptitude with which they relieve 
the indigent and diftreffled. The principal cuftoms, in a 
great degree prevalent to this place, are the ufe of brandy, 
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chocolute, honey, fweatmeats, and fmoaking of tohacco ; 
aid the latter practice is common among perfons of all ranks 
and of both fexes. One of the mott Rarourite amufements 
of the natives is a ball, or “ fandango,’’? which, among the 

opulace, confilts principally in drinking brandy and wine, 
intermixed with indecent and fcandalous motions and gef 
tures. heir burials are condu@ed with great pomp and 
oltentation; and their lamentations over the dead are at- 
tended with the moft frantic geflures and the molt clamor- 
ous vociferations. ‘The mourning is continued in the houfe 
of the deceafed for nine days after the corple has been laid 
in the grave. 

The climate of Carthagena is exccffively hot ; the degrees 
of heat being continually the fame as that of the hotteft day 
at Paris. The nature of this c.imate is chiefly manifefted 
from the month of May to the end of November, the feafon 
here called winter; during which time, there is almolt 
a conftant fucceffion of thunder, rain, and tempelts; and 
the rain defcends m fuch quantities, that the {treets appear 
like rivers, and the country like an ocean. This is the only 
opportunity which the inhabitants have for filling their cif- 
terns with frefh water; the water of their wells being thick 
and brackifh. From the middle of December to the end of 
April the rains ceafe, and the weather is agreeable; the 
heat being fomewhat abated by the N.E. winds, which then 
fet in. ‘This feafon they call fummer; befides which they 
have another fummer of fhort continuance about the feftival 
of St. John. The invariable continuance of great heats oc- 
eafions fuch profufe perfpiration, that the complexion of the 
inhabitants appears wan and livid, and all their motions are 
fluggith. Yet upon the whole, they enjoy a good ftate of 
health, and commonly live even to 80 years and upwards. 
The fingularity of the climate occafions diforders of a pecu- 

liar kind: fome of which attack the Europeans upon their 
firft landing ; and the others are common both to Creoles 
and Chapetones. Thofe of the firft kind are rapid in their 
progrefs, and terminate fatally when they bring on the black 
vomit. The inhabitants of Carthagena and its territory are 
very fubje@ to the leprofy, in order to ftop the contagion 
of which they have, without the city, a hofpital called 
«© San Lazaro,” from the hill on which it ftends, and in 
which perfons of both fexes, labouring under this diflem- 
per, are confined. Another very fingular diftemper is the 
cobrilla, or little fnalke, which is a kind of tumour, which 
moft commonly affeéts the arm, thigh, or leg ; and which 
they cure by firft applying a fuppurative plaifter, and fo- 
menting the whole tumour with oil, and then fattening a 
thread of filk to a kind of white fibre, that difcovers itfelf, 
called the cobrilla’s head, and winding the other end of 
it about a card, rolled up like a cylinder: they repeat the 
fomentation with oil, and the following day continue to 
wind about the cylindric card the part of the fmall fibre, 
which appears in fight, and thus proceed till the whole is 
extracted, and the patient cured. N. lat. 10° 26’ 35”. 
W. leng. 75° 26’ 45”. Juam and d’Ulloa’s Voyage to 
South America, by Adams, vol. i. 

CARTHAGINIANS, in Ancient Hiftory, are fuppofed to 
have derived their origin from the Canaanites. See Canaan 
and Canaanitres. They were called by the Greeks, fome- 
times Libyans, on account of the country they pofleffed ; ard 
fometimes Pheenicians, on account of the country from which 
they were originally defcended. The Romansttyled them Peeni, 
or Pheenicians, for the fame reafon ; and every thing belong- 
ing to them, or their city, Poonic, or Punic, that is Pheeni- 
cian, or belonging to the Phoenicians. Between the Phe- 

- nicians and Carthaginians there always fubfifted the ftricteft 
union, To this purpofe Herodotus informs us (lib. iii.) 
that when Cambyfes had determined to make war upon the 


latter, the Pharnicians, who formed the chief Mrength of his 
fivet, pofitively declined to ferve him apgaintt their country 
men; and on this account he was obliged to lay afide his 
defizn. The Carthaginians, on their part, were never for~ 
pretful of the country from whieh they derived their origin, 
Accordingly, we learn from Polybius and Quintus Curtius 
that they regularly fent every year to ‘lyre a fhip freighted 
with prefents, ax a quit rent or acknowledgment paid to 
their ancient country ; aud ite tutelar gods had an annual 
frcrifice offered to them by the Carthaginians, who con- 
fidered them as their protectors, They never failed to fend 
thither the firft-fruits of their revenues, and alfo the tythe 
of the {poils taken from their enemies, as offerings to Her- 
cules, one of the principalgods of Tyre and Carthage. The 
Tyrians, on the other hand, when they wifhed to fecure 
their wives and children from Alexander, who was befieging 
their city, fent them to Carthage, where they were kindly 
received and hofpitably entertained, 

The danguage of the Carthaginians muft at firft have been 
the Phoenician; and this was the fame with that of the 
Canaanites or Ifraclites, that is, the Hebrew, or at leaft a 
language wholly derived from it. In procefs of time, hov-« 
ever, confidering th.tir diflance from Pheenicia, their mother- 
country, and their intercourfe with other nations, their 
original tongue would be fubjeét to fome variation 3; and yet, 
notwithitanding thefe variations, it ever continued to be the 
fame in fubftance with the Hebrew or Pheenician. In the 
latter ages the Punic tongue acquired a tin@ture of the 
Chaldee and Syriac. As the ifland of Malta was, for a con- 
fiderable time, fubje€& to the Carthaginians, the Panic 
tongue muft have long remained in it ; and it appears, that 
about the middle of the 16th century, there were fome 
pillars in the ifland, which had Punic infcriptions upon them, 
and fo late as that petiod the Punic tongue was {poken in 
Malta. The Punic letters, as well as language, mutt cer- 
tainly at firft have been the Pheenician; and though time 
produced a change in them, yet they always retained a great 
refemblance of their original, as the curious infpector may 
difcern in the characters that are found upon the moft ele. 
gant Phoenician and Punic coins. 

The firit government fetiled at Carthage was probably 
monarchical ; but it expired either with Dido, or during her 
life, and was changed into a republic. Ariftotle fays, that 
it was partly ariltocratical, and partly political, that is, de- 
mocratical. According to Polybius, it was compofed of 
monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy. But Ifocrates re- 
prefents the civil government as oligarchical, and the mili- 
tary as monarchical. Ariftotle, who intimates, that the 
Cretan, Lacedemonian, and Carthaginian republics were the 
mo‘t perfect of any in the world, gives the preference, in 
feveral refpects, to the Carthaginian. Of its excellent con- 
ftitution it has been alleged, as a ftriking evidence, that, 
notwithitanding the great authority veited in the people at 
Carthage, no inftance occurred, from the foundation of the 
city to his time, of any popular commotions fufficient to 
difturb the public tranquillity, nor of any tyrant, who had 
been able, at the expence of liberty, to introduce oppreffion. 
Hence, it has been inferred, that the three principal ‘powers 
of whieh the conttitution of Carthage was compofed, ae 
of fuch a nature as to counterpoife one another, and by their 
mutual harmony, to preferve the public tranquillity and pro- 
mote the public happinefs. Thefe were the fuffetes, the 
fenate, and the people. The fuffetes, JSophetim, fignifying, - 
with the Hebrews and Pheenicians, judges, were.two in 
number, of equal dignity and power, and_ the chief magif- 
teates of Carthage. They correfponded. to the two kings 
of Lacedemon, as well as to the Roman confuls : and hence. 
they are fometimes called kings and confuls.. They.were. 

annually 
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annually ele&ted out of the nobleft families, and preferred 
on account of their virtue and talents, as well as their wealth. 
it was their province to affemble the fenate, in which they 
prefided, to propofe fubjects for deliberation, to tell the 
number of voices, and to fuperintend all emergent and de- 
cifive debates. ‘Their authority was not limited to the city, 
nor confined to civil affairs, as they fometimes had the com- 
mand of armies. ‘Their concurrence with the fenate in all 
points was neceffary, in order to prevent any debate from 
coming before the people. Some fay that they had the 
power of life and death, and that it was their prerogative to 
punihh all forts of crimes. Moft cities of note in the Car- 
thaginian dominions, as well as the metropolis, had their fuf- 
fetes, or chief magiftrates. When their employment expired, 
they were made pretors ; and this was an office of confider- 
able authority and influence. 

The fenate was compofed of perfons venerable for their 
age and experience, as well as illuftrious for their birth, 
riches and merit. This honour was conferred upon them 
by election ; but their number is not known. It was pro- 
dably a numerous body, becaufe we find that 100 were fele&- 
ed from the fenate to inquire into the conduét of their gene- 
rals. This was the grand council of itate, in which every 
thing relating to peace and war, negociations and alliances, 
trade and navigation, in fhort, to all affairs of moment, fo- 
reign or domettic, wes debated, and, for the moft part, de- 
termined. If the votesof the fenate were unanimous, they 
had the force of laws, and from hence there lay no appeal. 
If they were divided among themfelves, or difagreed with 
the fuffetes, the affair was referred to the people, who had 
the liberty to exprefs their fentiments freely, and of contra- 
diGing even the other parts of the legiflature. What fhare 
of power belonged to the people, whilft the conftitution re- 
maiued in its molt perfect [tate, does not appear. But it is 
probable, that they had a vote in the election of magiftrates, 
and in the enaéting of laws, particularly fuch as concerned 
themfelves. In the time of Ariftotle, the republic verged 
towards popular government ; though the fenate ftill re- 
tained a confiderable degree of authority, and the power of 
the people was not uncontroulable; but about roo years 
after, in the time of Hannibal, the fenate was difregarded ; 
the people arrogated to themfelves almoft the whole power ; 
and ambitious demagogues obtained a very pernicious in- 
fluence. From this period the public affairs were tranfaéted 
by cabals and faétions; the reputation and profperity of 
the ftate began to decline; and this circumitance Poly- 
bius affigns as ome of the chief caufes of the ruin of Car- 
thage. 

The centumvirate, or tribunal of roc, confifted of 104 
perfons, correfponding to the Ephori of Sparta, and formed 
a tribunal, which was intended to balance the power of the 
nobles and fenate ; it ferved particularly to counteraé the 
machinations of Mago, the Carthaginian general, and thofe 
of his family, who, by engroffing the chief employments of 
the flate and army, had acquired the fole dire€tion and ma- 
nagement of all affairs. Of thefe 104 judges, five had a 
jurifdiGion fuperior to that of the reft: and they had a 
power of filling all vacancies in their own body, and of 
chufing thofe perfons who compofed the tribunal of the 
hundred ; under the fuffetes, they were at the head of this 
tribunal, and upon them, in a great meafure, depended the 
fife, fortune, and reputation of all the citizens. None were 
elected into this office but perfons of very diftinguifhed 
merit ; and it had no falary or reward annexed to it. The 
centumvirate was, probably, a perpetual office till the time 
of Hannibal, who caufed a law to be pafied, which required 
all the judges to be chofen annually, and that none fhould 
continue in office beyond that term. ‘I'his took place about 


200 years after the firft eftablifhment of the tribunal! of 1co, 
The principal, if not the only, civil officers, eftablithed at 
Carthage, befides the fuffetes, were the prxetor, who had 
great influence in pafling and repealing laws, and to whom 
was committed the charge of the public revenues; the 
quettor, who belonged to the bench of judges, who col- 
le&ted and managed the public money under the quettor; 
and the cenfor, whofe bufinefs was to infpe& the manners of 
the citizens. 

The relizion of the Carthaginians, as they were defcended 
from the 'yrians, agreed at firft in all points with that of 
the Pheenicians. But by their intercourfe with the Greeks, 
they were led to adopt feveral new deities before unknown, 
and to blend fome of the religious ceremonies of the Greeks 
with the T'yrian. Befides, by their extended commerce, 
they became acquainted with the various kinds of fuperfti- 
tion eftablifhed in other nations, which of courfe would give 
a tincture to their own; and hence it happened, that the re- 
ligion of Carthage was a very grofs and multifarious idolatry. 
It may be alfo prefumed, that the Greek and Roman writers, 
in tranfmitting to us the hiftory of thefe people, and of the 
objects of their worfhip, would affix the names of their own 
gods to thofe of the Carthaginians. ‘The principal deity at 
Carthage was Chronus, or Saturn, to whom were offered in 
facrifice children of the mott diftinguifhed families. We 
read that upon the fignal defeat of the Carthaginian army 
by Agathocles, 300 citizens voluntarily facrificed themfelves 
in order to render him more propitious to their country. 
This deity had a brazen ftatue with extended arms, 
fo difpofed that a child prefented to it dropped down 
into a hollow where was a fiery furnace. This deity, 
from various circumftances, appears to have been the 
Moloch or Milchem of Scripture, the famous idol of the 
Ammonites, Canaanites, and neighbouring nations. This 
is fuppofed to have been alfo the fame god with the Baal, 
Bel, or Belus of the Sidonians, Babylonians, and Affyrians. 
The goddefs Czleftis, or Urania, was held in the higheit 
veneration by the Carthaginians. This is fuppofed to have 
been the deity called by the prophet Jeremiah, (vii. 18. 
xliv. 17.) Baaleth Shemaim, the queen of heaven; by 
Megatthenes, in Eufebius, Beltis; by Sanchoniatho, Dione 
and Baaltis; and by Hefychius, Belthes, which name was 
applied both to Juno and Venus. St. Auguttin informs us, 
that Venus eftablifhed her reign at Carthage; and Virgil 
fays, that Juno preferred that fpot to allothers. Athteroth 
and Aftarte were fynonymous to Urania and Baaltis, and 
denoted the moon as well as Venus and Juno, who was in- 
voked in great calamities, particularly in droughts, to obtain 
rain. Jupiter was worfhipped by the Carthaginians under 
the name of Belus or Baal (fee Baar); Mars alfo was dig- 
nified by the fame title ; and fo were hkewife Bacchus and 
Apollo or the fun. Baal-famen, or Baal-fhemaim, that is, 
the god of heaven, appears to have been the fun, and Beli- 
fama, or the queen of heaven, the moon, The Carthaginians 
introduced Ceres and Proferpina as Greek deities, and alfo 
Mercury, who received divine honours under the name of 
Afumes or Afoumes. The worfhip of the T'yrian Hercules 
was brought to Carthage by Dido, and diffufed itfelf after- 
wards over all the coafts of Africa, and as far as Gades or 
Cadiz, where he had a magnificent temple. Befides other 
honours that were rendered to him at Carthage, he was 
annually gratified with human victims. Jolaus, as the rela- 
tion of Hercules, was honoured as an objeét of veneration 
at Sardinia, which ifland was for a confiderable time in the 
poffeffion of the Carthaginians. The Dea Syria, or Syrian 
goddefs, who is fuppofed to have been either Juno, or a 
group of all the goddefles, was a deity of the Carthaginians. 
The people of Carthage likewife addrefled themfelves te 
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JEfoulapius, who had a fpacious temple in the fortrefs of 
Byrfa. Herebus, another Carthaginian deity, is fuppofed 
to have been Pluto, or Dis. ‘Triton, the fea god, had alfo a 

lace among the deities of Carthage. Mopfus, a famous 
Sh lane, had temples ereted to his honour by the Car- 
thaginians, and refponfes were iflued from them, as from fo 
many oracles. Rivers, meads, and waters, or rather the 

enii that prefided over them, were objects of adoration 
with thefe people ; and as the old Africans paid a religious 
homage to fire, this was probably the cuftom alfo at Car- 
thage. ‘The air and winds likewife fhared divine honours. 
The filter of Dido paffed for a goddefs, under the name of 
Anna Perenna ; Dido herfelf received fimilar honours after 
her death, and Ovid fays, that in her life time fhe procured 
it for her hufband Sicheus. Tellus, or the earth, was 
worfhipped by the Carthaginians. Moreover, it is not un- 
likely that the Carthaginians adopted their famous generals, 
{uch as Hamilcar, Hannibal, and others, into the number 
of their gods; and that thefe were deities of the fame kind 
with the dii indigetes of the Latins. he Carthaginians 
alfo ranked among their gods the two Philzni, who, for the 
purpofe of extending the territory of Carthage, confented 
to be buried alive in the place which they had pitched upon 
for its boundary. Portable temples were in ute among the 
Carthaginians ; which were covered chariots that carried 
{mall images reprefenting certain gods. The tabernacle of 
Moloch, mentioned in fcripture, is thought to have been a 
machine of this kind. The Cabiri were likewife adored at 
Carthage (fee Casiri) ; and alfo the Anaces, Anaétes, or 
Diofcuri. The gods, called Pateci, had the fame refpect 
from their votaries the Pheenicians and Carthaginians as the 
Penates had from the Ramans. The cuftom of offering 
human facrifices to thefe gods continued in Carthage till 
the ruin of their city ; nor did it ceafe among the Africans 
till the proconfulate of Tiberius ; who ordered the priefts 
concerned in this horrid impiety to be hanged. We may 
obferve, in general, that the Carthaginians were extremely 
addi¢ted to fuperftition; and yet they feemed to be in- 
fluenced by fome good principles; for it was their cuftom 
to addrefs themf{elves to the gods before they attempted to 
execute any enterprife, and, after having gained any ad- 
vantage, they made proper acknowledgment to fuperior 
powers. . 

In this connection it may not be improper to fay fomething 
on the charader of the Carthaginians. As they were intent 
upon amafling wealth, they were mean-fpirited, groveling, 
and fordid, to an incredible degree. This at leait feemed 
to have been their difpofition towards the decline of their 
ftate, though in their earlier ages they were of a fuperior 
turn of mind, and even to the laft, they had fome perfons 
among them who poflefled generous and heroic fpirits. In 
forming an opinion of thefe people, we fhould remember, 
that their character is tranfmitted to us chiefly by the 
Romans, who were their avowed and implacable enemies ; 
and who took care to deitroy not only the Punic archives, 
but every record of Punic literature, or of true hiftory. Of 
the Carthaginian perfidioufnefs and ingratitude, their hiftory 
willfurnith abundant proof. Craft andcunning, which, accord- 
ing to Cicero, were the diftinguifhing characteriftics of the Car- 
thaginians, naturally ledto fallehood, PIB Oeste and breach of 
faith, and thefe terminated in the bafeit frauds and the moft 
perfidious actions. Thefe qualities of the Carthaginians were 
fo notorious, that, to fignify any remarkable difhonefty, it 
was ufual to call it * Bune Honour,” ‘ Fides Punica ;” 
and to denote a knavifh, deceitful mind, no expreffion was 
thought more proper than “ Ingenium Punicum,” a Car- 
thaginian mind. Plutarch defcribes them as adiuated by a 
morofe, faturnine, and favage difpofition; utterly averfe 


from every thing that had the leaf appearance of wit or 
raillery. Some of them were vain, arrogant, and ambitious 
to a very high degree, and, indeed, avarice and ambition 
feemed to be with many of them ruling paffions. 

As commerce, the army, and the marine, were the principal 
objects of attention at Carthage, and as thefe engaged the pur- 
fuits and engroffed the thoughts of the people in general, we 
cannot expect to find that they fhouldhave cultivated any very 
dillinguithed talte for the liberal arts and /cienees. Tlowever, 
they mult have been acquainted with the rudiments of altro- 
nomy, without which they could not have been tolerably 
verfed in the art of navigation. They had fome notion 
likewife of {culpture and painting, as we may learn from the 
ftatues of their dii pateci, which they carried with them tn 
their voyages, aud from the pi¢tures with which their thips 
of war and other veflels were adorned. They mutt allo 
have made a confiderable proficiency in the inferior mecha- 
nical arts; as we may undeniably conclude from their fuperb 
temples, magnificent palaces, rich furniture, and great 
variety of arms, and domettic utenfils. ‘Their records of 
literature were deftroyed by the Romans; neverthelefs, the 
names of their principal writers have been tranfmitted with 
honour to pofterity, Hannibal, it is faid, was well ac- 
quainted with the Greek, and wrote feveral pieces in this 
mapanage: Mago, another celebrated Carthaginian general, 
compoted 28 volumes upon hufbandry, which, after the 
taking of Carthage, were held in fuch high eftimation by 
the Roman fenate, that they ordered them to be tranflated 
into Latin. Philinus, who wrote a hiftory of the wars be- 
twixt the Romans and the ftate of Carthage, is reckoned by 
Polybius a good though a partial hiftorian ; but no part of 
his work is extant. Himilco, a fea-officer, who was deput- 
ed by the fenate of Carthage to difcover the weltern fhores 
and ports of Europe, wrote a journal of his voyage, together 
with an account of his difcoveries. Hanno, another Cartha- 
ginian general, failed, by order of the fenate, along the coatt 
of Africa. Having entered the ocean through the ftraits 
of Gibraltar, he arrived firft at the ifland of Cerne, fuppofed 
to be the modern ifle of Arguim, which became the chief 
{tation of the Carthaginians on that coaft ; proceeding thence 
he reached a promontory, which he called the ‘* Welt Horn,”” 
probably Cape Palmas ; and from this he advanced to ano- 
ther promontory, which he named the * South Horn,’” 
which is the prefent Cape de Tres Palmas, about 5 degrees 
N. of the line, He wrote a relation of his voyage, and a 
Greek fragment of it is ftill remaining ; the authenticity of 
which fome have doubted. See Arrica. 

Among other inventions afcribed to the Carthaginians, 
that of the quadriremes, or four-oared gallies, deferves men- 
tion ; and it is not improbable, that they were the firft who 
made cables of the fhrub * fpartum” (fee CarTHAGENA) 3 
at leaft they were the firft who communicated this invention 
to the Romans. Their navigation was extended to all the 
ports of the Mediterranean, both to the eaft and to the weit ; 
Britain and the Canaries are faid to have been known to 
them ; the weftern coaft of Africa they were acquainted 
with to a confiderable extent, as we have already obferved ; 
and fome have afferted, but without fufficient evidence, that 
their nautical fkill had led them to traverfe the ocean and to 
vifit the coaft of America. They were, however, without 
doubt, for a long time univerfally acknowledged matters of 
the fea. It muft be allowed, that, with the exception of thofe 
already mentioned, to whom we may add Clitomachus the 
philofopher, called in the Punic language Afdrubal, and the 
celebrated poet Terence, who was born at Carthage, the Car- 
thaginians could not boaft of their men of literature and 
{cience ; although they had a corref{pondence with Greece 
and the moft civilized nations, their views were apap aein 
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trade; nor do they feem to have had any emulation to avail 
themfelves of their learning. Eloquence, poetry, philofophy, 
and hiftory feem to have been little known among them; and 
the education of youth, though Carthage was provided at 
an early period with an excellent fchoo], mult have been 
very much neglected. The knowledge that was principally 
fought and valued was reftriGed in a confiderable degree to 
writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, and the buying and felling 
of goods; fo that it was fubordinate to traffic. In the latter 
years of their ftate the laws forbade any Carthaginian to 
Jearn the Greek tongue, left it might qualify him for carry - 
ing on a dangerous correfpondence with the enemy, cither 
orally or by letter. 

After all, commerce, independently of the wars in which 
they were engaged, mult occupy the chief place in the 
hiftory of the Carthaginians. This fo med the greateft 
{trength and chief fupport of their commonwealth, aud 
we may venture to aflirin, that the power, the conqvelts, 
the credit, and glory of the Carthaginians, all flowed from 
trade. From their Tyrian progenitors they inherited their 
genius for commerce, and in proce/s of time eclipfed the glory 
of their anceltors, infomuch that Pliny derives the origin of 
trade, not from the Phoenicians, but from the Peeni or Car- 
thaginians. ‘The natural fertility of its foil, the furprifing 
{kill of its artificers, and its peculiarly happy fituation for 
commerce, rendered Carthage the centre of traffic, the great 
mart, not only of the Mediterranean, but even of the molt re- 
mote nations. Without contending for the trade of the eaft 
with their mother-country, they extended their navigation 
chiefly towards the weft and north. Following the courfe 
which the Pheenicians had opened, they pafled the ftraits of 
Gades, and vifited not only all the coatts cf Spain, but thofe 
of Gaul, and penetrated at laft into Britain. They alfo ex- 
tended their refearches towards the fouth, and planted along 
the weftern coalt of the great continent of Africa feveral 
colonies, in order to civilize the natives, and accuftom them 
to commerce. ‘They made conliderable progrefs, by land, 
into the interior provinces of Africa, traded with fome of 
them, and fubjeéted others to their empire. ‘The commo- 
Aities with which they fupplied other countries, feem to have 
been corn and fruits of all kinds; divers forts of provifions, 
and high fauces; wax, honey, oil, and the fkins of wild 
beafts, all the natural produce of their own territories. 
Their ftaple manufactures were utenfils, toys, cables, all 
kinds of naval ftores, and the colour from them called Punic, 
the preparation of which feems to have been peculiar to them- 
felves. From Egypt they fetched fine flax and paper; from 
the eoalts of the Red Sea, fpices, frankincenfe, perfumes, 
gold, pearls, and precious ftones; from Tyre and Pheenicia, 
purple and fcarlet, rich ftuffs, tapeftry, coftly furniture, and 
various artificial curiofities ; from the weftern parts of the 
world, in return for the commodities carried thither, they 
imported iron, tin, lead, and copper. By thus purchafing 
the fuperfluities of all nations, with which they had inter- 
courfe, at an eafy price, and felling them at an advanced 
rate, they brougnt immenfe treafures to Carthage, ren- 
dered this republic formidable to her neighbours, and 
enabled her to contend with Rome itfelf for the empire of the 
world. 

The gold and filver mines of Spain furnifhed the Cartha- 
ginians with an inexhauftible fource of wealth. Polybius, 
quoted by Strabo, fays, that in his time upwards of 40,000 
men were employed in the mines near Nova Carthago, and 
fupplied the Rotnans, at a fubfequent period, every day with 
_25,000 drachmas, or 8591. 7s. 6d. fterling. Befides, the Car- 
thaginians carried on, by means of their caravans, an annual 
intercourfe with the Perlians, Garamantes, and Ethiopians ; 
and brought from thefe remote nations, together with other 
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rich commodities, carbuncles of incfimable value; which 
gems, from the plenty of them at Carthage, were called by 
the ancients Carchedonian or Carthaginian. We may add, 
that no profeffion was more honourable than that of the mer- 
chant im the dominions of this flate; nor is this any wonder, 
when we confider the numberlefs advantages that accrued 
from it. Herodotus (lib. iv.) mentions a fingular mode of 
carrying on traflic betw een the Carthaginians andthe Libyans, 
who bordered on the fea-coafts, beyond the {traits or pil- 
lars of Hercules. After they had run into fome creek, they 
landed their goods, and leaving them expofed on a point of 
land, returned on board their fhips. "hey then canfed a 
great fmoke to be raifed, at the fight of which the Libyars 
came to the fpot where the warcs had been left, and laying 
down a quantity of gold, retired toa diftance. The Cartha- 
ginians went on fhore a fecond time, and if the gold appeared 
to them fufficient, they carried it off and failed without de- 
lay ; if not, they remained quiet on board their thips for fome 
time. The Libyans, finding they were not fatistied, made 
an addition to what they had before depofited ; and they 
continued increafing the quantity of gold, till the Cartha- 
ginians were fatisticd and the bargain made. Neither of 
thefe nations offered the leaft irjultice to the other. The 
Carthaginians did not touch the Libyan gold till it was of 
equal value with their wares; nor did the Libyans meddle 
with the Carthaginian merchandife till the gold they offered 
as an equivalent was accepted and taken away. A fimilar 
mode of traffic feems to fubfift among the Bedas of Ceylon. 
ve Bepas. 

In order to ‘ketch out the hiftory of the Carthaginians, as 
our limits will not admit of a minute detail, we fhall diltribute 
the duration of their ftate, which, according to Appian, was 
700 years, and which others make 746 years, but which we 
fhall lay dawn, conformably to the teftimony of Cato, fanc- 
tioned by Solinus, at 737 years, into three diftinét periods 
or epochas. The firit commences with the foundation of 
Carthage, in the year 883 B.C. and extends to the invafion 
of Sicily, in the year 480 B C.; comprehending an interval 
of 403 years. The fecond extends from this invafion to the 
rupture with the Romans, in the year 264 B. C. or the com- 
mencement of the firlt Punic war, being an interval of 216 
years. The third peried lafted 11S years, during which the 
three Punic wars occurred ; the firft continued 24 years, from 
the year 264 B.C. to 241 B.C.; the fecond continued 17 
years, from the year 218 B.C. to 201 B. C.; and the third .. 
continued 4 years, from the year 149 B.C. to 146 B.C. 
when Carthage was deltroyed. 

The frf period, according to the above difribution, 
is imperfectly known. We have already ftated (fee Car- 
THAGE) that Elifa, known by the name of Dido, fied 
from ‘Tyre in the 7th year of the reign of Pygmalion, king 
of that city, and landing on the coaft of Atrica, founded 
either the city of Carthage, or at leaft the citadel of 
Byrfa.. For 300 years after the tragical death of Dido, 
there is a chafm in the hiftory of the Carthaginian flate. 
During this period their whole attention feems to have 
been engaged in the extenfion of their commerce, and 
in forming eftablifhments, with this view, in various parts of 
the world. It appears that at a very early period this re- 
public had made confiderable acquifitions in Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, and other places; and that it was formidable by fea in 
the time of Cyrus and Cambyfes. ‘This latter prince, in the 
6th year of his reign, was obliged to abandon an expedition 
which he had projected againit the Carthaginians, becaufe 
the Phcenicians would not fuccour him ; and hence it appears, 
that the whole naval power of the Perfian empire was unable 
to contend with that of Carthage, without the affiitance of 
the Tyrians. In the year 508 B.C. the year after: the re- 
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gifuge, the Carthayinians concluded a treaty with the Ro- 
mans, chiefly relating to wavigation and commerce ; and 
they were the firlt people out of Ttaly with whom the Ro- 
mans entered into an alliance. Irom this treaty, which 
was figrued 28 years before Xerxes invaded Greece, we 
learn, that the whole ifland of Sardinia, and part of that of 
Sicily, were then fubjedt to the Carchaginians. At this time 
they were well acquainted with the coatts of Italy ; aud they 
manifelted on various occalions a jealouly of the enterprifings 
fpirit and growing power of the Romans; nor would they 

ermit them to fail beyond the promontory called the ‘ Fair 
peationtedy: lying to the north of Carthage, left they 
fhould difcover the fertility of the land, as well as the favour- 
able fituation of the citics, and be tempted to make a fettle- 
ment. Under Mago, a Carthaginian general of con- 
fummate abilities and merit, and who is {aid to have fir 
introduced military difcipline among the foldiery, the domi- 
nions of Carthage were much enlarged, its commerce ex- 
tended, its riches increafed, and virtue alone was counte- 
nanced both in the army and the ftate. He left the country 
in the mot flourifhing condition, and was fucceeded in lis 
high employments by his fons A(drubal and Hamilcar. To 
them was committed the command of the army again{t Sar- 
dinia, which had revolted, and in the war that was profe- 
cuted on this occafion, Afdrubal was mortally wounded. 
His death was much lamented by the Corthaginians. About 
this time the Carthaginians, determined to fhake off the 
African yoke, by difcontinuing the tribute which, by their 
original contract, they were obliged to pay, declared war; 
but being unfuccefsful, it was terminated by a treaty, the 
ehief article of which required, that the tribute as at firft 
impofed upon them for the ground on which the city ftood, 
fhould be continued. In procefs of time, however, the tri- 
bute was abolifhed. It was about this time that Darius 
Hyttafpis, king of Perfia, fent an embafly to Carthage, re- 
quiring the inhabitants to abitain from human facrifices, and 
from eating dog’s flefh ; to burngheir dead, and not to bury 
them, as had been the ufual praétice ; and to furnifh him 
with a body of auxiliary forces to ferve in the war which he 
had declared againft Greece. With the laft article the Car- 
thaginians did not think proper to comply, becaufe their 
troops were otherwife engaged. Towards the clofe of 
Darius’s reign, it feems probable that an offentive and de- 
fenfive league was formed betwixt thefe two powers; how- 
ever, it is certain, that an alliance was entered into between 
Xerxes, the fucceffor of Darius, and the ftates of Carthage : 
and that the Carthaginians engaged to invade Sicily with all 
their forces, and endeavour to drive the Greeks from thence, 
as well as the continent of Italy, whilft that prince marched 
in perfon, with the whole ftrength of the Perfian army, 
againft Greece itfelf. The firft fettlement of the Cartha- 
ginians in Spain muft have preceded the period of which we 
are now {peaking ; and it is moft probable that the nerves of 
their power were the mines of Spain, by which they were 
enabled to equip fuch powerful fleets and colle& fuch for- 
midable armies ; and that, by their affiltance, they made. 
fuch extenfive conquelts in Sicily and Africa. But, though 
the firft Carthaginian fettlement in Spain mult have preceded 
the reigns of Xerxes and Darius, and even that of Cyrus, 
and have occurred when the city of Gades, now Cadiz, was 
in its infancy, yet we learn from Livy and Polvybius, that 
the greateft part of Spain remained unfubdued till the wars 
of Hamilcar and Hannibal. Diodorus Siculus informs us, 
that the Carthaginians fent a colony into the ifland Ebufus, or 
Erefus, now Yvica, 160 years after the foundation of their city; 
and it is highly probable, that about this time the Balearic 
iflands, now called Majorca and Minorca, were likewife either 
planted or reduced by the fame people, and that they were 
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furnifhed by thefe iMlands with the molt expert fingers in the 
world, who did them great fervice in their hattles and fieges. 
See Bareanes Lifule. ‘To this period allo it is reafonable 
to refer the firlt defeent of the Carthaginians io Spain. As 
Sardinia was in the poffeffion of the Carthaginians whea they 
made their firlt treaty with the Romaus, we are warranted in 
concluding that Corfica, feparated from the former by a ftrait 
of about 3 leagues in breadth, was pofleffed by them, either 
wholly or in part, in very ancient times; and Herodotus ex. 
prefsly informs us, that the Cyrnians, or Corlicans, were one 
of thofe nations which enabled the Carthayinians to form that 
great army, with which they invaded Sicily, in the days of 
Gelon. 

After the conclufion of the treaty with Xerxes, already 
mentioned, the Carthaginians, in purfuance of their engage- 
ments, made great preparations for war againft the Grecks 
of Sicily, both by fea and land. This brings us to the 
Jecond period of the hiftory of Carthage, which commenced 
with the year 481 B.C. The preparations for this expedi« 
tion lafted 3 years, and large awi of money were fent by 
Xerxes from Perfia to affift the Carthaginians in completing 
them. When every thing was ready, Hamilcar, the fon of 
Hanno, according to Herodotus, but of Mago, according te 
Juftin, was appointed to the command ; and he failed from 
Carthage with 300,000 men, compofed of different nations, 
and a ficet of above 2000 thips of war, with 3cco tranfports, 
not doubting to make an entire conqueft of Sicily in the firft 
campaign, B.C. 480. Notwithftanding an ominous difafter 
in the paflage, by which the horfes and chariots of Hamil- 
car perifhed in a ftorm, the general, on his arrival at Panor- 
mus, now Palermo, endeavoured to diflipate the gloomy ap- 
prebenfions of his followers, by reprefenting the certainty of 
fuccefs, and expreffing his fear left the Sicilians, by reafon of 
the form, would efcape the danger that threatened them. 
Having laid fiexe to Himera, he was attacked by Gelon and 
Theron, the tyrants of Syracufe and Agrigentum, with their 
united forces ; and aftera long and bloody contelt, Hamilcar 
was flain, and the whole Carthaginian army either put to the 
{word, or obliged to furrender at difcretion. The Cartha- 
ginian fleet was likewife totally deftroyed. The news of this 
defeat arrived at Carthage by one {mall boat, the folitary 
remnant of their fleet ; and produced lamentation and terror 
through the whole city. Such was the indignation which 
this difafter produced in the public mind againft Hamilcar, 
that, notwithftanding all his paft fervices, it was determined 
to make his family fuffer ; and therefore Gifco, his fon, was 
banifhed, and retiring to Sclinus, he died there for want of 
neceflaries. Gelon granted the Carthaginians peace on the 
following terms: that they fhould pay two talents of filver 
towards Cefraying the expences of the war;—that they 
fhould build two temples (oné to Ceres end another to Pro- 
ferpine) where this treaty fhould be depofited, and at all 
times be expofed to public view ; —2nd that, for the future, 
they fhould abitain from buman facrifices. From this time 
to the clofe of the 92d, or beginning of the g3d olympiad, 
B.C. 409 or 408, the Carthaginians are fcarcely mentioned 
in the Sicilian hiftory ; though during this interval they 
turned their arms againft the Moors, Numidians, and othet 
African nations, and greatly extended their frontiers in 
Africa ; they alforeleafed themfelves from the tribute which 
they had been accuftomed to pay, and became abfolutely in< 
dependent. ‘They had hkewife warm difpxtes with the peo- 
ple of Cyrene, the capital of Cyrenaica, and after fhedding 
much blood, accommodated their differences by the interpo- 
fition of two brothers, called Philzni, whe extended their 
territory, and confented to be buried alive in the place fixed 
upon as their boundary. See Purtayi. In the year B.C. 
409, the Egeftines, or Segeftans, who had declared in favour 
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of the Athenians, againft the Syracufans, dreading their re- 
fentment, and being a¢tually attacked by the people of Seli- 
nuntum, implored the aid of the Carthaginians 5 and for their 
more effeétial fuccour, Hannibal, one of the Suffetes, grand- 
fon to Hamilcar, and fon to Bilons who had been exiled, was 
entrulted wich the command of an army, confifting, as fome 
fay, of 200,c00 foot and 4000 horfe, or, according | to others, 
of about 100,cco. Having captured Selinuntum, or Se- 
linus, with circumftances of peculiar barbarity, and alfo Hi. 
mera, he returned to Carthage, laden with fpoils, and was 
received with loud and joy Sub soltbensstoni The Carthagi- 
nians, elated with this fuccefs, meditated the redution of the 
whole ifland of Sicily; and in the year B.C. 406, they deputed 
Hannibal, aided, on account of his age and infirmities, by 
Tmilcar, or lichen: the fon of Hanno, with a large fleet and 
army, for this purpofe. The campaign was opened with the 
fiege of Agrigentum, which, after a vigorous refiltance, was 
taken and plundered, and laid in ruins. Sce AGRiGENTUM, 
Gela and Camarina fhared the fame fate. This war 
was terminated by a treaty with the tyrant Dionyfius ; 
after which Imilcar, whofe army had been much Penk 
by the cafualties of war, and by the plague, which had 
broke out in it, returned to Carthage, where this dif- 
order made dreadful havock, as it alfo did in other parts of 
Africa. 

Dionyfius, having by the fore-mentioned treaty gained 
time for eftablifhing his authority at Syracufe, began his 
preparations for renewing the war with the Carthaginians ; 
and when he had fortitied the city and completed his naval 
and military arrangements, he communicated his defign to 
the Syracufans, which was that of in‘tantly attacking the 
Carthaginian territories, without a previous declaration of 
war. Accordingly in the year 397, B.C., he commenced hofti- 
lities, by abandoning to the fury of the populace the perfons 
and the poffeffions ‘of the Carthaginians who refided at Sy- 
racufe, and traded on the faith ae treaties. This example 
of perfidioufnefs and barbarity was followed throughout the 
whole ifland of Sicily. Having thus begun, he nipached 
a herald to Carthage, with a meflage to the fenate and peo- 
ple, requiring them to withdraw their garrifons from all the 
Greek citiesin Sicily, and threatening them, on refufal, with 
treating all the Carthaginians that were found in them as 
enemies. This jrieeiligence occafioned a general alarm 
through the city, which the plague had already reduced to 
a very miferable condition. But the Carthaginians, though 
alarmed, were not intimidated ; nor did they lofe any time 
in preparing for defence, and in colle€ting an army, the 
command of which they conferred on Himilea: Diony fius, 
without waiting for their reply, put his army in motion, and 
opened the campaign with the fiege of Motya, which was 
the magazine of the Carthagini ans in Sicily; and after a 
long and obitinate refiftance, the city was taken by itorm, 
and all the inhabitants put to the {fword. thofe excepied 
who took fan¢tuary in the temples. Himilco, unable to 
prevent its capture, returned to Africa; but in the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed one of the fuffetcs, and re- 
turned to Sicily with a far greater army than before. He 
landed at Panormus or Palermo; took feveral cities, and re- 
covered Motya by force of.arms. Animated by thefe fuc- 
cefles, and alfo by the capture of Mefiina, he advanced to- 
wards Syracufe, with a defign of befieging-it ; marching his 
naney by land, whriil his fleet, under the commandof Mago, 
failed along the coaft. His army conlilted, as fome fay, of 
300,000 foot, and 3000 horfe, or as others fay, 30,000 
foot, and his fleet of 200 fhips, and 500 barks. Whilft he 
was ‘making progrefs in the fiege, a contagious diitemper 
made dreadful havock among his troops. Dionyfins availed 
himfelf of this favourable opportunity for attacking the 


Carthaginian forces; whilft moft of the thips were cither 
taken or burnt, great flanghter was committed in the Car-. 
thaginian camp; and Himilco, by a private capitulation 
with Dionyfius, and for the fum of 300 talents (54,000l. 
according to fome, or by another eltimate 61,800l.) ob- 
tained permiffion to depart in the night, with all the fur- 
viving citizens of Carthage, to Africa. The remainder of 
his army was left to the mercy of the conqueror. ‘The 
Carthaginians received intelligence of this difaftrous event 
with inexpreffible grief and confternation ; and Himilco, un- 
able to furvive his misfortune, and bewailing his own fate 
and that of his country, put an end to his own life. The 
news of Dionyfius’s fuccels induced the Africans to revolt 
from the Carthaginians, whom they naturally hated, and 
again{t whom they were now particularly incenfed for hav- 
ing faved only their own citizens, and for having left the 
confederates to the mercy of the enemy. Accordingly an 
army of 200,000 effeétive men was foon collected ; 
and having taken Tunis in their march, they advanced 
towards Carthage; but, deftitute of experienced commanders, 
and unaccuftomed to military difcipline, they were foon 
obliged to difperfe, and Carthage was delivered from one of 
the mot imminent dangers that ever threatened it. Not- 
withitanding the great loffes which the Carthaginians had 
fuftained in the courfe of this war, which latted about five 
years, they could not forbear making new attempts upon 
the ifland of Sicily; and an army of 80,000 men was com- 
mitted to the conduét of Mago. Although he gained many 
advantages, he found himfelf in an enemy’s country, and dif- 
treffed for want of provifions, he thought it moft prudent to 
conclude a treaty of peace with Dionyfius, and to return to 
Carthage. For nine years after this peace the Carthagi- 
nians feem to have enjoyed uninterrupted tranquillity ; but 
in the fecond year of the ggth olympiad, B.C. 383, Dio- 
nyfius, meditating a war agamit them, formed a project for 
improving his finances, that he might be enabled to carry it 
on with juecefs. The Carthaginians, apprifed of his inten- 
tions, Breegttcube themfelves by alliances with their neigh-. 
bours, and adopted all other neceffary meafures for felf-de- 
fence. After fome alternate fuccefles and defeats, Mago, 
the Carthaginian general, and fon of the former general, 
who loft his life at the battle of Cabala, concluded a peace 
with Dionytius upon condition of his ceding to the Cartha- 
ginians the city and territory of Selinus, as well as that part 
of the diftrict of Agrigentum, bordering on the territory of 
Selinus, and extending as far as the river Halycus, and alfo 
of his paying them i000 talents towards defraying the ex- 
penees of the war. Between three and four years after the 
conclufion of this war, (B.C. 378,) Carthage fuffered much 
from the plague, which {wept away a very great number of its 
inhabitants. The Africans and Sardinians took the advantage 
of it, and made fome attempts for throwing off a yoke 
which was hateful and grievous; but their efforts were inef- 
fectual, and they were foon reduced to their former alle- 
giance. Towards the beginning of the 103d olympiad 
(B.C. 368) Dionyfius, emboldened by the weakened itate 
of Carthage, formed an enterprife in Sicily, which was un- 
fuccefsful and terminated in a truce; but he did not long 
furvive this event. This truce was changed by his fon and 
fucceffor,. Dionyfius II., into.a perpetual peace. Soon after 
this time, A. U. C. 402, (B.C. 352) the Carthaginians con- 
cluded a fecond treaty with the Romans, nearly of the fame 
tenor with the firft, excepting that the inhabitants of Tyre 
and Utica were exprefsly comprehended in it, and joined 
with the Carthaginians. After the death of the elder Dio- 
nylius, Syracufe was involved in great troubles; and Diony- 
fius, the reigning prince, was under a neceflity of quitting his 
throne, and continuing £0 years in exile ; but he was after. 
wards 
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wards reflored, and found means to reinftate himfelf in his 
Jominions. However, his temper was favage and brutal, and 
he exercifed great cruelties among his fubjects, ‘This feemed 
n favourable opportunity for the Carthaginians to make 
themfelves abfolute matters of Sicily; and accordingly they 
equipped a large fleet, and entered into an alliance with 
Icetas, tyrant of the Leontines, who had taken Syracufe un- 
der his protection. The two powers engaged, by this treaty, 
to unite their forces in order to expel Dionyfius; and, after 
his expullion, to divide Sicily between them. The Syracu- 
fans, difcovering this defign, applied to the Corinthians for 
affiltance ; who fent over ‘limoleon, a general of confum- 
mate abilities, and an ardent friend to liberty, with a body of 
troops to their affiltance. Accordingly, in the year B.C. 
345, he fet fail from Corinth for Sicily with ro fhips and 
1000 foldiers, and purfuing his voyage over the Tonian fea, 
he arrived fafely, with his {mall fleez, at Mctapontum, on 
the coatt of teal. From thence he advanced to Rhegium, 
where, by a happy flratagem, he eluded the vigilance of 
the Carthaginians, and landed his forces at T'auromininm in 
Sicily. Timoleon, with his fmali force, advanced boldly to 
the relief of Syracufe ; and made his way into one part of 
the town before the enemy had any notice of his approach. 
Here he defended himfelf with fuch refolution that he could 
not be diflodged by the united powers of Icetas and the 
Carthaginians. Dionyfius, having furrendered the citadel 
to Timoleon, with all the forces, arms, and ammunition in it, 
efcaped, by his aflittance, to Corinth: and a diflatisfaGtion 
having taken place among Mago’s foldicrs, in confequence 
of an artful reprefentation made by the emiflaries of the Corin- 
thian general, that it was a‘tonifhing to fee Greeks, who form- 
ed a great part of the Carthaginian army, ufing their endea- 
vours to make barbarians matters of Sicily, from whence they 
would, in a very little time, pafs over into Greece ; Mago him- 
felf, wanting a pretence to retire, intimated that his forces 
were about to betray and defert him, and, therefore, 
failed with his fleet out of the harbour, and fteered for Car- 
thage. Icetas could not maintain his pofition againft the 
Corinthians ; and thus they got poffeffion of the whole city. 
Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached ; but he 
prevented the execution of the fentence pafled upon him, by 
a voluntary death. The Carthaginians, with a view of re- 
pairing the loffes they had futtained, levied new forces, and 
fent to Sicily a greater and more powerful fleet than the for- 
mer. It confilted of 200 fhips of war, befides 10co tran- 
Tports ; and the army amounted to upwards of 70,000 men. 
They landed at Lilybeum ; and ‘Timoleon, with 7000 men, 
marched out to meet them. Of the 4000 mercenaries, 
which compofed his fmall army, a thoufand deferted upon 
the march to the river Crimefus or Crimifa, on the banks of 
which the enemies were encamped: and yet, with perfect 
confidence in the valour of his own foldiers, he was deter- 
mined to hazard a battle. The event juttified his expeéta- 
tion; the Carthaginians were completely routed ; more than 
10,000 fell on the field of battle, of whom 3000 were Car- 
thaginian citizens, and 2500 formed what was called the fa- 
cred cohort, fo-that this event filled their city with mourning 
and confternation. Their camp was ‘taken 3 and with it im- 
menfe riches, and a great number of prifoners. This me- 
morable battle was fought on'the 27th day of the mouth 
Thargelion (June 13th) B.C. 340, It was followed witha 
treaty of peace, between Timoleon and the Carthaginians, 
which ftipulated that all the Greek cities fhould be declared 
free ; that the river Halycus or Lycus fhoald be the boun- 
dary between the territories of both parties; that the natives 
of the cities fubjeét to the Carthaginians fhould be allowed 
to withdraw, if they pleafed, to Syracufe, or its dependen- 


cies, with their families and effefts ; and that Cartha re fhould 
not for the future afford any affihance to the remaining ty- 
rants againft the Syracufans. It was abdut this time that 
Ifanno, an opulent and powerful citizen of Carthage, 
formed a defign of fubverting the conftitution, and introduc- 
ing arbitrary power. With a view to the accomplifiment 
of this project, he propofed to invite the fenators to a grand 
feaft made on occafion of his daughter’s marriage: and by 
mixing poifon with wine to dellroy them all; not doubting 
but fuch a tragical event would at once make him matter ot 
the republic. ‘The plot was difcovered, but Hanno’s inte- 
reft in the city was fo great, that the government could not 
venture to punith him, even for fo execrable a crime. Han- 
no, finding that his firlt {tratagem was defeated, had recourfe 
to arms, and colle¢ted together all his flaves for the execution 
of his purpofe. ‘This plot was alfo difcovered, In order to 
avoid merited punifhment, he retired with 20,000 armed 
flaves to a caltle that was trongly fortified, and from thence 
fought the aflittance of the Africans, aud of the king of 
Mauritania; but when all his projeéts had failed, he was 
taken prifoner, and carried to Carthage ; where, after being 
feverely fcourged, his eyes were put out, his arms and thighs 
broken; and at laft he was executed in the prefence of all 
the people, and his body was fufpended on a gibbet. His 
children and all his relations, though they had not partici 
pated his guilt, fhared his punifhment. They were all fen. 
tenced to die, that not a fingle perfon of his family might 
furvive, either to imitate his crime or to revenge his death. 
It was probably about this period, or fumewhat later, that 
the T'yrians fent ambafladors to Carthage, to imp!ore aflift- 
ance againft Alexander, but being incapable of fending 
them any fuccour, they difpatched 30 of their principal 
citizens to Tyre, to condole with them on this affli¢tive oc- 
cafion, and to exprefs their concern, that the bad fituation 
of their own affairs would not permit them to fpare any 
troops. ‘The Carthaginians themfelves, when they heard of 
Alexander’s progrefs in the Eaft, began to entertain appre- 
henfions for their own fafety ; and deputed Hamilcar, or as 
Gellins fays, Afdrubal, furnamed Rhodanus, a perfon of won- 
derful addrefs and eloquence, to wait upon that prince ; and 
having been introduced to him by means of Parmenio, he fo 
far infinuated himfelf into his favour, as to have the honour 
of attending him in all his future expeditions. Having ob- 
tained this degree of confidence with Alexander, he did 
fignal fervice to his couutry, by communicating many im- 
portant difcoveries relating to the conqueror’s fchemes. Al- 
though the treachery of this Carthagmian efcaped the dif- 
covery, or even the {ufpicion of Alexander, he was, after his 
return to his own country, notwithitanding all his fervices, 
contidered as a betrayer,of his country, and was accordingly 
put to death at Carthage, by a fentence as barbarous as it 
was ungrateful. About the year 319 B.C. Agathocles, 
a Sicilian, of ob{cure birth and low fortune, rofe into notice ; 
and fupported at firft by the power of the Carthaginians, he 
invaded the fovereignty of Syracufe, and made himfelf ty= 
rant over it. Inthe infancy ot his power, the Carthaginians 
kept him withm bounds, and Hamilcar, their chief, forced 
him to agree to a peace, which reftored tranquillity to Sicily. 
But he foon infringed the ftipulated articles of it, and dee 
clared war againft the Carthaginians themfelves, who under 
the conduét of Hamilear, obtained a fignal vi€tory over him, 
near Himera, in the year B.C. 310, and forced him to fhut 
himfelf up in Syracufe. ‘Lhe Carthaginians purfued him 
thither, and laid fiege to that important city ; and if they 
could have taken it, they would have gained poffeffion of all 
Sicily. Agathocles, finding himfelf deferted by his allies 
from an abhorrence of his ye eae formed a moft daring 
492 an 
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aid to appearance, an impraéticable fcheme, of transferring 
the war to Africa, and invefting Carthage, at a time when 
he himtelf was béie ged, and had only one city left in Sicily, 
His profound fecrefy in the execution is no lefs aftonifhing 
than the defign itfelf. Without imparting bis fcheme to 
any confidential fricnd, he merely declared that he had dif- 
covered an infallible method of refcuing the Syracufans from 
the dangers that furrounded them ; that fome inconvenience 
would attend a fhort fiege ; but that thofe who chofe to ef- 
cape, might freely leave the cty. Sixteen hundred perfons 
quitted it; and all flaves who were able to bear arms were 
fet at liberty, and joined his forces. With a ftock of go 
talents forthe fupply of his prefent wants he fet fail with 
two of his fons, without informing either of his followers 
whither he intended to dirg& his courfe. The Carthaginians 
endeavoured to prevent the departure of the flect, but Aga- 
thocles eluded their parfuit, and made his efcape to the 
main ocean. When he artived in Africa, he communicated 
to his troops the defign of this expedition and the motives 
that had prompted him to undertake it. The foldiers 
heard his. {peech with acclamations; flattered themfelves 
with the profpeét of fucccfs ; and thought that they were 
already matters of Carthage. AS he appreached the city, 
the inhabitants were alarmed, aud could not help imagining 
that their army before Syracufe had been defeated and their 
fleet lot. After fome deliberation, they refolved to arm 
the citizens; and with 40,0¢0 foot, 1000 horfe, and 2000 
armed chariots, under the command of Hanno and Bomil- 
car, they marched to meet the enemy, whofe force confilted 
of'53 or 14,coo men. The battle was obftimate and bloody 5 
at length Hanno and the facred cohort, who long fultained 
the fury of the Greeks, were overwhe!med with a fhower of 
ftones, and the general fell, fword in band; while Bomilcar 
proved treacherous, retired with the army under his com- 
mand, and left the field to Agathocles. 

After this defeat, the Carthaginians determined to recal 
Hamilcar from Sicily ; accordingly he raifed the fiege of 
Syracufe, withdrew his troops from the place, and fent 4 
detachment of 5sco men to reinforce the troops in Africa. 
Hamilcar and his remaining forces were attacked by the Sy- 
racufans ; wpon which, being deferted by his army, which 
before the engagement amounted to 120,000 foot, and 5,000 
horfe, he was taken prifoner and carried into Syracule. In 
the mean while Agathocles, having gained feveral advantages 
in Africa, was preparing to befiege Carthage itfelf; and 
advancing to the camp of the Carthaginians which covered 
the city, he communicated to them the diftreffing intelligence 
of the total deltruGion of their army in Sicily. This news 
filled them with confternation, and Carthage itfelf would 
have been loft. if an unexpeéted mutiny had not occurred 
in the camp of Agathocles, which proved almott fatal to 
the tyrant bimfelf; and gave the Carthaginians an oppor- 
tunity of rallying and recovering flrength. ‘This was fol- 
lowed by an indecifive battle betwixt Agathocles and the 
Carthaginians, who had fent an army to punifh and reclaim 
Numidia, which had revolted. During thefe tranfa€tions, 
Bomilcar, who poffeffed the firft employment in the flate, 
attempted to effeé a revolution at Carthage, and to obtain 
the fovereignty of that city, to which he had long afpired. 
A dreadful maffacre was the means by which this revolution 
was to be accomplifhed ; but as foon as it was known that 
Bomilcar was the caufe of this difturbance, and that he had 
caufed himfelf to be proclaimed king of Carthage, the in- 
dignation of the people was roufed ; the traitor was appre- 
hended, and executed on acrofs in the middle of the forum ; 
and thus the Carthaginians were refcued from the moft dan- 
yerous domeftic enemy their ilate had ever produced. Aga- 


thocles finding himfelf at the head of a numerous army, 
affumed the title of king of Africa, and propofed foon to 
complete his conqucfls in that country by the redu@tion of 
Carthage. But after having taken Utica, he was diverted 
from his further progrefs by a commotion in Sicily, which 
required his prefence. His fon Archagathus. with whom 
he had entrufted the command in Africa, was for fome time 
fuccefsful in extending his conquefts ; his career of victory, 
however, was interrupted by fome decifive advantages gained 
on the part of the Carthaginians ; and it became neceffary 
to fummon Agathocles from Sicily. Upon his arrival in 
Africa, he took the earlic{t opportunity that occurred of 
attacking the Carthaginian camp, but met with a total de- 
feat. This difatter, together with fome other unfavourable 
circumftances that happened, induced Agathocles to quit 
Africa. After his departure his two fons were affaflinated 
by the foldiers, (B. C. 285.) who,-chuling leaders from 
among themfelves, concluded a peace with the Carthag:mi- 
ans, which was in the following year ratified by Agathocles, 
The Carthaginians by this peacc had all the cities reftored to 
them, which they had formerly pofleffed in Sicily, and de- 
riving this advantage from the termination of the war, they 
Jeft Agathocles at liberty to purfue his defigns in Sicily. 
Urged by his implacable hatred to the Carthaginians he 
prepared for a new war; but this, and other preje&ts which 
he had formed, were fruftrated by his death, B, C. 253. 
In the year, B. C. 280, Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, turned 
his arms againtt Italy ; but before he Janded, the Romans 
renewed their treaties with the Carthaginians, with an addi- 
tional engagement of mutual afliftance, if cither of the con- 
tracting powers fhould be attacked by this prince. Accord- 
ingly the Carthagimians, as foon as they heard of Pyrrhus’s 
defcent in Italy, fent a fleet of 120 fail under the command 
of Mago ; who, in an audience before the fenate, fignified 
the concern with which his principals had heard of the hof- 
tilities of Pyrrhus, and offered, in the name of his republic, 
a body of auxiliary troops to enable them to repel their fo- 
reign invader. "The fenate returned thanks for this obliging 
offer of the Carthaginians; but at the fame time declined 
accepting it. Some days after this interview with the fe- 
nate, Mago repaired to Pyrrhus, on pretence of offering 
the mediation of Carthage fer terminating his quarrel with 
the Romans; but the real mctive of this vilit was to difco- 
ver, if poffible, what were his defigns with regard te Sicily, 
which common fame reported he was going to invade. The 
Syracufans, indeed, who had been for fome time befieged 
by the Carthagmians, had fent preffing intreaties for {uccour 
to Pyrrhus. Accordingly he at laft failed from Tarentum, 
paffed the itrait, and arrived in Sicily. His conquefts were 
at firft fo rapid. that he left the Carthaginians, in the whole 
ifland, only the fingle town of Lilybeum. To this he laid 
fiege, but finding a vigorous refiftance, and bemg fummoned 
back to Italy, he gave up his defign. Upon his departure, 
Sicily immediately returned to its former matters; fo that 
he Joft the ifland with the fame rapidity that he gained it. 
As he was embarking, turning his eyes back to Sicily, he 
exclaimed, ‘* what a fine field of battle do we leave to the 
Carthaginians and Romans!” and his predi€tion was foon 
verified. After his departure, Hiero was appointed pretor 
of Syracufe and general of the Syracufan army. Under his 
command, they obtained feveral advantages over the Car- 
thaginians, and in a fhort time became formidable to that 
republic. It was not long, however, before the Romans, 
who were extending their views beyond the boundaries of 
Italy, formed a refolution of eftablifhing themfelves in Sicily ; 
and this foon occafioned a rupture between them and the 
Carthaginians, which was followed by the firft Punic war : 

and 
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and with this commences the (ied period in the hiltory of 
Curthage. 

The firft Punic war commenced in the year, B.C. 264, 
and it arofe from the following circumitances, Some Cam- 
panian foldiers, who had belonged to the army of Agatho- 
cles, were kindly received at Melina, as they were leaving 
Sicily and embarking for their own country. But with an 
atrocious ingratitude and perfidy, they took occalion, in the 
night, either to expel or affafinate all the mens after which 
they married their wives, feized their effeéts, and. remained 
fole matters of that important city. After they had divided 
the land and viches of the inhabitants among themfelves, 
they called the city Mamertina, and affumed the name of 
Mamertini, that is, a martial or wailike people, from J7a- 
mers, a word which, in their language, fignilied Afars, the 
god of war. In imitation of their conduct, and by their 
affiflance, a Roman legion treated in the fame cruel manner 
the city of Rhegium, which lay dire&tly oppofite to Meflina, 
on the other fide of the flrait. Thefe two perfidious cities, 
concurring and mutually fupporting each other, became 
formidable to their neighbours. Meffina, in particular, be- 
ing very powerful, gave great umbrage and uneafinefs both 
to the Syracufans and Carthaginians, who poflcfled one part 
of Sicily. ‘he Romanus, after the departure of Pyrrhus, 
determined to punifh the revolters at Rhegium; and for 
this purpofe they took the city, killed mott of the inbabit- 
ants in the attack, and carried about 300, who furvived, to 
Rome, where they were fcourged, and publicly beheaded 
in the forum. By this fanguinary execution the Romans 
wifhed to tellify to their allies their own innocence and inte- 
grity. Rhegium was then retlored to its lawful porleffors. 
The Mamertines were thus confiderably weakened; and 
while they were concerting means for their own fafety, they 
difagreed among themfelves, fo that one party furrendered 
the citadel to the Carthaginians, and the other called the 
Romans to their affittance and refo!ved to put them in pof- 
feffion of their city. ‘hus commenced the fir! Punic war. 
Although the Roman fenate declined to take part with 
the Mamertines, who had aéted a treacherous and cruel 
part; the people were lefs ferupulous, and determined to 
affift them. With this view the conful Appius Claudius 
croffed the ftrait with his army, and contrived to elude the 
vigilance of the Carthazinian general. “Che Carthaginians, 
partly by art and partly by force, were driven out of the 
citadel, and the city immediately furrendered to the conful. 
The Carthaginians, having executed their general, prepared 
to befiege the town with all their forces, which were alfo 
joined by thofe of Hiero. The conful, however, defeated 
‘them feparately, and having raifed the fiege, laid watte the 
country. ‘This was the firit expedition, which the Romans 
made out of Italy. Hiero afterwards entered into an aili- 
ance with the Romans, which the Carthaginians were un- 
able to prevent. ‘I'he Carthaginians, thus deferted by their 
ally, determined to make every poffible effort for driving 
the Romans out of Sicily ; but thefe efforts were fo far from 
being effeGtual, that they loft feveral towns, and particularly 
Agrigentum, which Hanno, commander in chief of all the 
Carthaginian forces, had made a place of arms, and his 
principal magazine. Notwithftanding thefe acquifitions, the 
Romans were well apprized, that as long as the Carthagini- 
ans retained the dominion of the fea, it would not be in 
their power to drive them out of Sicily; and, therefore, 
they now formed the firft defign of having a fleet, and of 
difputing with the Carthaginians the empire of the fea. At 
this time they had not a fingle veflel, which they could call 
their own ; but though they were deftitute of experience in 
maritime affairs, they applied to them with fuch ardour and 
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induflry, that in two months they built 100 five-oared, avd: 
20 three-oared gallies; and after fome time Spent in exer- 
cifing the rowers, thew fleet put to fea, under the command 
of the conful Duilivs, and failed in quell of the enemy. 
The Romans coming up with the Carthaginians near the 
coalt of Myla, prepared for an engayrement; and availing 
themfelves of a or ippling inftrumenc, called Coraus or crow, 
they were able to board the enemies’ fhips and to come to a 
clofe fight. The Carthaginian fleet confilted of 140 fail, 
under the command of Hannibal, At Srit the Carthagini- 
ans delpifed their enemies ; but when they faw the dbove- 
mentioned engines raifed on the prow of every one of their 
fhips, and found that they were thrown forcibly into their 
veflels fo as to grapple them fn {pite of all refillanee, they 
were not a little altonifhed. Being thus compelled to fight 
as if they had been on land, they were unable to fullain the 
‘attack of the Roman veflels, which produced a great flaugh- 
ter among the Carthaginians, and the lofs of 8o veflels. 
This unexpeéted victory raifed the fpirits of the Romans ; 
and extraordinary honours were conferred on Duilius, as the 
firt Roman to whom a naval triumph was decreed. After 
feveral maritime conflicts, in which fometimes the Romans 
and fometimes the Carthaginians were viétorious, the ad- 
vantage upon the whole was on the fide of the former, 
Determined, however, to combat the Carthaginians in their 
own country, they both prepared for a decilive engagement. 
The Roman fieet, confilting of 330 gallies, on board of 
which were about 140,000 men, was commanded by the 
confuls L. Manlius Vulfo and C. Attilius Regulus, and 
rendezvoufed at Meffina ; and the Carthaginian fquadron, 
compofed of 350 fail, and about 150,000 men, and com- 
mauded by Hanno and Hamilcar, after aflembling at Lily- 
beum, took their ftation at Heraclea Minoa. The two 
fleets at length came within view of each other, and made 
the neceflary difpofitions for battle. The Roman fquadron 
confifted of four divifions; the firft of which was ftationed 
on the right and the fecond on the left, and the third in the 
rear of the other two, $0 as to form a triangle, the vertex 
of which was compofed of the two admiral gallies, in whieh 
were the confuls, placed in the front of their refpective 
fquadrons. The triarians, forming the th divifion, were 
drawn up in the rear of the whole fleet, parallel to the third 
divifion, the bafe of the fore-mentioned triangle, but ex- 
tending beyond the two angles. The tranfports, with the 
horfe and bageaye on board, lay between the third divifion 
and the triarians, this beng the fituation in which they 
would be moft fecure from any attacks of the enemy. The 
Carthaginiaus, having perccived the difpofition of the Ro- 
man fquadron, immediately ranged their own in order of 
battle. They divided it into four finailer fquadrons, which 
they drew up in one line. The three firit divifions, pofted 
to the right, ftretched far into the fea, as if they intended 
to furround the Romans, pointing their prows directly upon 
them; the 4th lying to the left, kept clofe under fhore, 
being difpofed in the form of an cutwork or tenaille. Han- 
no commanded on the right, and Hamilear on the left. In 
this aétion, which was conduted on both fides with great. 
fill and valour, the Romans loft 24 gallies: but the Car- 
thaginians, who were entirely defeated, had 30 funk, and. 
63 taken by the victors. After this battle, which happened. 
near Heraclea Minoa, Hamilcar made propofals of peace to 
the Romans, chiefly with a view of diverting them from the 
African expedition ; but the Romans, rejecting the propo- 
fal, carried on the war 3 and the confuls, foon after failing 
for. Africa, with their whole fleet, and a powerful army 
on ‘board, landed at Clypea without oppofition. Regulus 
with the forces under. his command committed great 
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ravages along the fea-coafts, and even penetrated into the 
heart of the country. Having laid fiege to Adis, or Adda, 
a fortrefs of great confequence to Carthage, the Carthagi- 
nians advanced to mect him; an encounter enfued, and the 
Carthaginians were defeated, with the lofs of 17,000 men, 
and (8 elephants. Regulus, after this aétion, burnt all the 
open places, and, as Eutropius informs us, conquered 73 
towns. Utica and Tunis were both obliged to fubmit, and 
nothing feemed now to remain but the fiege of Carthage 
itfelf. T'o complete the misfortunes of the Carthaginians, 
the Numidians entered the territories of Carthage and com- 
mitted fuch dreadful devaltations, that a famine feemed to 
be inevitable. The African nations likewife, more imme- 
diately fubje& to Carthage, being weary of the Carthagi- 
nian yoke, joined the Romans. Regulus, well knowing 
the diftreffed fituation of the Carthaginians, offered to ne- 
gociate a peace; but his terms were fo humiliating, that 
the Carthaginians refolved to fuffer any extremities rather 
than fubmit. Regulus and the Romans were become in- 
fufferably arrogant, in confequence of their fuccefs ; and 
after having defolated the country, had advanced to the 
great morafs, on which Carthage flood, refolving, upon 
the rejeGtion of his propofals, to attack the capital of the 
African republic. At this moment of alarm and danger, 
Xantippus, a Lacedemonian of great bravery and military 
fill, with a body of Greek mercenaries, arrived at Car- 
thage. Having aflumed the command of the Carthaginian 
forces, he taught them to form all the evolutions and move- 
ments of the military art, according to the Lacedzmonian 
manner. The Carthaginians, thus intrudted and infpirited, 
thought themfelves invincible under the condué of Xantip- 
pus, who drew them up in order of battle in a large plain 
before the city, and boldly advanced towards the Romans. 
After calling a council of war, in deference to the Cartha- 
ginian commanders, it was refolved to give the enemy battle 
en the following day.. Regulus was become vain and felf- 
confident, and by his mifcondu¢t occafioned the total ruin 
of his army. Xantippus availed himfelf of the error which 
he committed, and either put to the fword, or took pri- 
foners, all, except 2000 men, who broke his right wing and 
made their efcape to Clypea. Of the Carthaginians 800 
were flain; and on the fide of the Romans the number of 
thofe who fellin the battle and purfuit muft have been about 
13,000. Xantippus took Regulus himfelf, and 500 of his 
men, prifoners in the purfuit, and immediately carried 
them to Carthage, where all, except Regulus, were 
treated with great humanity. Regulus had in his pro- 
{fperity fo infulted the Carthaginians, that he is faid to have 
been confined in a dungeon, with fuftenance barely fufh- 
cient to keep him alive, and a huge elephant, at the fight 
of which animal he was always greatly terrified, was con- 
{tantly placed near him: On this occafion the Carthagi- 
nian army did not confiit of above 16,coo men, befides the 
elephants ; and therefore, confidering the number and va- 
lour of the Roman legions, this was a wonderful victory, 
and juftly attributed to the conduct and bravery of Xan- 
tippus. This battle was fought in the year, B. C. 256. 
The Romans were not difcouraged ; but in the following 
campaign they put to fea with 360 veflels, and in an en- 
gagement with the Carthaginians, who met them with 
200, proved vittorious, took 114 fhips and failed to Afri- 
ca in order to bring away the fmall remnant of the army 
of Regulus. The Romans afterwards fuftained, by ftorms 
and other occurrences, fuch prodigious loffes at fea, that 
they entertained thoughts of declining all preparations for 
the future. againft the Carthaginians, and to leave them 
mafters of the ocean. However they were encouraged to 


renew their attention to maritime operations by fome fubfe+ 
quent events of a more favourable kind; and arriving in Si« 
cily with a fleet of 200 fhips, they formed the bold defign 
of befieging Lilybeum, the ftrongeft town poffefled by 
the Carthaginians on that ifland, the lofs of which would 
be attended with that of every part of it, and open to the 
Romans a free paflage into Africa. In the profecution of 
this fiege the Romans encountered many loffes and difatters, 
and were at length reduced to the neceffity of turning the 
fiege into a blockade, and of drawing a line round the 
place, to prevent the garrifon from receiving any fuc- 
ours. ‘The befieged, on the other hand, repaired their 
works and determined to defend the town to the laft 
extremity. 

In the year B.C. 249, the conful Claudius put to 
fea with a powerful fleet in order to furprife Drepanum ; 
but he was vanquifhed by Adherbal, a Carthaginian ad- 
miral of great condu& and bravery. Claudius, with jo 
veflels, efcaped out of the engagement to the camp at 
Lilybzum, with intelligence of this defeat; [which was 
the greateft ever fuftained by the Romans at fea fince the 
commencement of this war. In the confulate of Lutatius 
Catulus and A. Pofthumius, B. C. 242, the Romans 
equipped a fleet of 200 veflels, at the expence of private 
perfons; and the command was given to Lutatius. As 
the Carthaginian fleet had retired to Africa, the conful 
feized all the advantageous pofts in the neighbourhood of 
Lilybeum, and prepared for an engagement, which he 
knew to be inevitable, by exercifing his foldiers and fea- 
men at fea. As foon as he was informed that the Cartha- 

inian fleet drew near, under the command of Hanno, he 
affembled all his beft forces and failed for the {mall ifland 
Cgufa, which lay near Eryx, whither Hanno propofed to 
have repaired in order to obtain a fupply for his army, and 
to reinforce his troops. ‘The engagement commenced with 
great advantage on the fide of the Romans, as their veflels 
were much better equipped and manned than thofe of the 
Carthaginians. They were, therefore, unable to fuftain 
the frit attack. Forty of their veffels were funk, and 
feventy taken with their whole crews. The reft, favoured 
by a wind, which rofe very feafonably for them, made the 
beft of their way to Hiera, the little ifland, oppofite to 
Drepanum, from which they had failed. There were up- 
wards of to0,oco taken prifoners. Lutatius then advanced 
to the city of Eryx, where he engaged the Carthaginians, 
and cut off 2000 men. This lait a@ion concluded the 
operations of the firft Punic war, in the year B.C. 241, 
after it had continued twenty-four years, and was followed 
by a peace, the terms of which were di¢tated by the vic- 
torious conful. The treaty, though it adjufts the interefts 
both by fea and land of two powerful republics and their 
allies, is comprifed in a {mall compafs, and very clearly 
and accurately expreffed. ‘* There fhall be peace between 
Rome and Carthage (in cafe the Roman people approve 
of it) on the following conditions: the Carthaginians 
fhall evacuate entirely all Sicily ; and fhall no longer make 
war upon Hiero, the Syracufans, or their allies; they fhall 
reftore to the Romans, without ranfom, all the prifoners 
which they have taken from them 3 and pay them, within 
twenty years, 2200 Euboic talents of filver ;’’ amounting to 
515,000/. fterling. When thefe conditions were brought 
to Rome, the people, difapproving them, fent ten com- 
miffioners to Sicily, to terminate the affair. Thefe made 
no alteration as to the fubiftance of the treaty; but re- 
quired that the time appointed for the payment of the 
{um demanded fhould be reduced to ten years; that 1000 
additional talents fhould be paid immediately ; and that the 
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Carthaginians fhould depart out of all the iflands, fituate 
between Italy and Sicily. 

Soon after the conclufion of the war waged by the Car- 
thaginians againtt the Romans, they were under a- ne- 
celle of commencing another with their mercenary troops, 
who had ferved under them in Sicily ; which has been com- 
monly called the African or Libyan war. It was princi- 
pally occafioned by a neglect on the part of the Carthagi- 
nians in fettling the arrears of their pay, or fulfilling the 
promifes made to them by Elanno; and although it lafted 
only three years and four months, terminating in the year, 
B.C. 238, it was uncommonly barbarous and bloody. 
Hanno, who was employed to nepociate with them at 
Sicca, whither they had been compelled to retire, impru- 
dently propofed, that they fhould be content with receiving 
only a part of the arrears due to them, and remit the re- 
mainder on account of the prefling exigencies of the re- 
public, This propofal was heard with diflatisfation and 
murmur, which terminated in open rebellion. Accordingly 
about 20,000 of them marched towards Carthage, and en- 
camped at ‘Tunis, not far from that metropolis. No con- 
ceflions now fatished them; but the feeming condefcenfion 
of the Carthaginians was afcribed to weaknels and timidity. 
At length the fettlement of this bufinefs was referred to 
fome general of their own choice; and as they felected 
Gifco, for whom they profeffed great refpe@t, he was em- 
ployed to mediate between the contending parties. This 
general addrefled them in mild and foothing . language ; 
recalled to their memories the long time they had been in 
the Carthaginian fervice, as well as the confiderable fums 
they had received from the republic ; and granted almoft all 
their demands. When the treaty was almoit concluded, two 
mutineers occafioned a tumult in every part of the camp. 
Thefe were appointed chiefs of the furious multitude ; 
Gifco’s tent was plundered of the money defigned for the 
payment of the forces; and the general himfelf, with his 
attendants, were dragged to prifon and treated with great 
indignity. All the cities of Africa, which they had fo- 
licited to join them in the recovery of their liberty, united 
with them; except Utica and Hippacra, which they be- 
fieged. Carthage had never been before this time in cir- 
cumitances fo diltreffed and perilous. Every thing feemed 
to con{pire to its ruin. The citizens drew their fubfiftence 
from the rents or revenues of their lands, and the public 
expences from the tribute paid from Africa; of which they 
were not only deprived at once, but it was employed againft 
them. They were alfo deftitute of arms and forces either 
for fea or land; they had made no preparations for fuftain- 
ing a fiege, or equipping a fleet; and, to complete their 
misfortunes, they had not the lealt profpeé& of receiving 
affiftance from any foreign friend orally. At the fame time 
they had reafon to reproach themfelves for numerous in- 
ftances of oppreffion and cruelty in their conduct towards 
the African nations. The Africans were therefore eafily 
prevailed upon to engage in this rebellion ; and the women, 
whofe hufbands and fathers had been dragged to prifon for 
non-payment of heavy tributes, were more exafperated than 
the men, and were eager to deliver up all their ornaments to- 
wards the expences of the war. The Carthaginians, how- 
ever, though deeply diftrefied, did not defpond; but ex- 
erted themfelves in levying troops and fitting out fhips, the 
command of which was intrufted with Hanno.. The army 
of the rebels had increafed to 70,coo men, and whilft they 
were befieging the two cities already mentioned, their camp 
was pitched at Tunis, and Carthage was held in a kind of 
blockade. Hanno’s firft objet was the relief of Utica; 
but on account of feveral. errors with which he was charge- 
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able in the condu& of this bufinefs, he was (uperfeded by 
Hamilcar Barcas. Hamilcar having obliged the rebels to 
raile the fiege of Utica, marched agatutt their main army, 
defeated part of it, and feized almolt all their advantageous 
polts. Boing afterwards joined by a young Nemidian no- 
bleman, named Naravafus, with 2000 of his countrymen, he 
fell upon the rebels, killed 10,000 of them, and took 4900 
yrifoners. Thofe who furvived were treated with fingular 
ia Spondius, the chief of the rebels, with a view of 
counteracting this clemency and preventing a defertion 
among his troops, engaged them in a fervice which would 
deprive them of all hopes of being reunited to the enemy ; 
and this was no other than the murder of Gifco, and about 
700 of his comrades, who had been confined with him in 
prifon, The rebels alfo refolved to treat all fuch Carthagi- 
nians, who fhould fall into their hands, in the fame bar- 
barous manner. Several circumitances occurred at this 
time that ferved to difpirit the Carthaginians ; one of which 
was the revolt of Utica and Hippacra, the only cities which 
had uniformly preferved their allegiance, and always ad- 
hered inviolably to the republic, even when Agathocles and 
the Romans had made their defcents in Africa. A divifion 
alfo took place among their generals, and Hannibal was de- 
puted to fuperfede Hanno. After Hannibal’s arrival in the 
camp, the affairs of the Carthaginians took a favourable 
turn; Hiero, king of Syracufe, afforded them afliltance ; 
and in a battle with the rebels, diltrefled by famine, and 
deprived of their chiefs who had been feized, 40,000 of 
them were cut to pieces. The confequence of this victory 
was the reduction of almoft all the cities of Africa, which 
immediately returned to their allegiance. Hamilcar, with- 
out lofs of time, marched againit Tunis, which, ever fince 
the beginning of the war, had been the afylum of the re- 
bels and their place of arms; and Hannibal joined him in 
befieging it. In order to ftrike terror into the enemy, 
croffes were fet up near the walls, and Spondius was hung 
on one of them, and his companions who had been taken 
with him, on the reft, and thus they all expired. Matho, 
the other chief of the rebels, who commanded in the city, 
fatwy what he had to expect, and became defperate in his own 
defence. Perceiving Hannibal off his guard, through con- 
fidence of fuccefs, he made a fally, attacked his quarters, 
killed many of his men, took feveral prifoners, among whom 
was Hannibal him{clf, and plundered his camp. He then 
placed Hannibal on the crofs, in the room of Spondius, 
after having firlt made him to endure inexprefible torments, 
and facrificed around the body of Spondins, thirty citizens 
of the firft quality in Carthage, 2s fo many victims of his: 
vengeance. When the news of this event reached Care 
thage, it caufed great confternation, and it was thought 
advifable to make one grand effort. Accordingly, all the 
young perfons capable of bedring arms were preffed into 
the fervice. Hanno was fent to join Hamilcar; and thirty 
fenators were deputed to conjure thofe generals te forget 
paft quarrels, and to facrifice their refentments to their 
country’s welfare, Their interpofition was effetual; the 
generals were reconciled; and from this time the Car- 
thaginians were fuccefsful in all the meafures which they 
adopted. Matho was eager to hazard a battle; and when 
an engagement took place, victory did not long remain 
doubtful. The rebels gave way, the Africans were almoft 
all flain, and the reft furrendered. Matho was taken alive,. 
and carried to Carthage, where he and his foldiers, after 
having adorned the public triumph, were led to execution, 
and finifhed, by a painful and ignominious death, a life that 
had been polluted with the Pre treafons, and unparal- 
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in it, Polybius informs us, that this war was generally dif- 
tinguifhed among the Greeks by the name of the * Inex- 
piable war.” During the Libyan war, the mercenaries in 
Sardinia declared’ again{ft the Carthaginians, excited by the 
example of Matho and Spondius in Africa. They feized 
upon the perfon of Boftar, who commanded in the citadel 
of Olbia, and maflacred both him and the Carthaginian 
garrifon. The fenate, apprifed of this revolt, fent Hanno, 
with a ftroug reinforcement of troops, to bring the muti- 
‘neers to reafon ; but Hanno, on hisarrival, was abandoned 
by his men who joined the mercenaries, and not only cruci- 
fied their leader, but put to the fword all the Carthaginians, 
whom they could find in the ifland. ‘They then befieged 
all the cities one after another, and foon gained poffeffion of 
the whole country. Feuds, however, arnfing between them 
and the natives, the mercenaries were driven entirely out of 
the ifland, and took fan@tuary in Italy. Thus the Cartha- 
ginians loft Sardinia, which was to them an ifland of great 
importance, an account of its extent, its fertility, and the 
great number of its inhabitants. The Sardinian war began 
in the yeat 234 B.C. and continued three years. 

The Romans ever fince their treaty with the Carthagi- 
nians, had behaved towards them with great juftice -and 
moderation ; and yet, notwithftanding their profeflions of 
friendfhip, they countenanced and proteéted the fugitive 
mercenaries. They fent the conful Sempronius, on trivial 
pretences, with a fleet, to reinftate the malcontents, and 
take pofleffion of Sardinia, which the Carthayinians were 
obliged to cede. They aifo obliged the Carthaginians to 
defray the expence of their armament, and, befides, ex- 
torted from them the fum of 1200 talents. Such perfidious 
condu& could not fail of heightening the averfion Ha- 
milcar had already conceived, and did not a little contribute 
to the fecond“Punic war, and to thofe dreadful devaftations 
which Hannibal afterwards committed in Italy. 

Hamilcar, by the happy conclufion of the Libyan war, 
not only reftored tranquillity to the republic, but greatly 
extended the conquelts of the Carthaginians in Africa. 
But as his country was not in a condition to commence an 
immediate war with Rome, he deterntined, by a new plan 
of operations, to place it upon a level with the imperious 
republic ; and with this view to make an entire conqueft of 
Spain, that the Carthaginians might have troops capable 
of oppofing the Romans. For this purpofe Hamlcar in- 
fpired both his fon-in-law Afdrubal and his fon Hannibal 
with an implacable averfion to the Romans, as the mvete- 
rate enemies both of his grandeur and that of his country. 
Immediately after the troubles in Africa were appeafed, 
the fenate fent Hamilcar on an expedition againft the Nu- 
midians, in which he conduéted himfelf with fuch a degree 
of fall and valour, and alfo with fuch fuccefs, that he was 
vefted with the command of the army deftined againft 
Spain. His fon Hannibal, although at this time only nine 
years of age, importuned his father for permiffion to ac- 

company him on this occafion ; and Hamilcar having grant- 
ed his requeit, previoufly ordered him to put his hand on the 
altar, and to fwear, that he would be an irreconcileable 
enemy to the Romans, and at as fuch when his age allowed. 
He likewife took with him Afdrubal, after he had beftowed 
his daughter ia marriage upon that general. 

As foon as the military preparations were completed, 
Hamilcar advanced with a powerful army to Abylz,. and 
eroffing the flraits of Hercules, landed in Spain without 
oppofition.. He commanded in this country during nine 
eyears, in that interval fubdued many warlike nations, and 
acquired an inmeafe treafure, which he wifely diltributed, 
partly among his troops, and partly among the great men at 


Carthage 3 thus fecuring his intereft wich both thefe power- 
ful bodivs. At length, in a battle with the Vettones, ‘or 
Vedtones, a nation of Lufitania, he fell on the field, and 
died glorioufly, as Polybius fays, at the head of his troops, 
in the yeat B. C. 228. Upon Hamilcar’s death, the army 
eleGted his fou-inelaw Afdrubal, then the Carthaginian 
admiral, to fucceed him in the command. The choice was 
confirmed by the fenate; and it was amply juftified by his 
fubfequent condu&, though Hanno and his adherents 
affe&ted to depreciate lus merit. He built, or at leaft for- 
tified, New Carthage. See Cantuacena. The Romans; 
alarmed by the great progrefs which Afdrubal was making 
in Spain, prevailed upon him, partly by menaces, and 
partly by perfuafhon, to conclude a new treaty with them, 
importing, that the Carthaginians fhould not pafs the 
Iberus, and that Seguntum, a colony of Zacynthians, and 
a city between the Iberus, and that part of Spain, fubje& 
to the Carthaginians, as well as the other Greek colonies, 
fhould enjoy their ancient rights and privileges.  Afdrubal 
did not pafs beyond the limits ftipulated by the treaty, 
though he {til pufhed on his conquetts, and fubdued all 
that part of Spain extending from the weftern ocean to the 
Iberus, within five days’ journey of the Pyrenées. His en- 
gaging addrefs and affable deportment made him popular 
among the Reguli of Spain, and brought them over to the 
interelt of Carthage. Having governed the Carthaginian 
dominions in Spain eight years, he was treacheroufly mur- 
dered by a Gaul, whofe mafter he had put to death, B.C. 
220. ‘Three years before his death, Afdrubai had written 
to Carthage, requeiling that Hanntbal, who was then in 
the 24th year of his age, might be fent to him ; and on his 
firft arrival in the camp, he manifelted indications of extra- 
ordinary courage and greatnefs of mind, and interefted the 
attachment of the whole army. Under Aidrubal he made 
three campaigss, and was always employed in enterprifes 
of the greateit importance ; and after his death, the army 
immediately faluted him general. At this time (viz. 220, 
B.C.) he was in the twenty-feventh year of his age, ad- 
mitting (See Blair’s tables) that he was born in the year 
247 B.C. The fenate, as well as the peaple of Carthage, 
confirmed this ele@tion, althorgh Hanro and his faétion 
were fecretly averfe from his promotion. As foon as he 
affumed the command, he commenced a plan of operations, 
which all the officers approved. He began his career with 
rarching againft the Olcades, who were feated near the 
Tberus, and having reduced Althea, their capital, their 
other towns immediately fubmitted. With the openipg of 
the next campaign he fubdued the Vacexi, and prepared to 
meet an army of 109,000 men, colle&ted by the Carpetani, 
one of the moft powerful nations in Spain, who had been 
induced to declare war againft the Carthaginians. Having 
routed this formidable army, he defolated the whole coun- 
try of the Carpetani, who thought proper to fubmit to the 
conqueror. His next object was the fiege of Saguntum, 
and as the inhabitants had applied to the Romans for affilt- 
ance, he made a vigorous effort for reducing the place before 
they could take any ftep towards its relief. The progrefs 
of this fiege was retarded by the valiant refiftance of the 
Saguntines, who, by their repeated fallies, deftroyed many 
of the befiegers; though they were hardly fenfible of their 
lofs, as Hannibal’s army confifled of 150,000 foot, and 
20,000 horfe. The fate of the city, however, was for 
fome time refpited, by a wound which Hannibal received 
as he was reconnoitring fome of the works. As foon as he 
recovered, hottilities recommenced, after a fhort ceflation, 
with double fury ; but the Saguntines, irritated by defpair, 
at length forced the Carthaginians not only to abandon the 
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reach they had made in the wall of the city, but to take 
refuge in their camp. After this repuite, Hannibal re- 
mained for fome days in a tlate of inadgtion; but having 
infpired his troops with courage and peas them great 
vewards from the plunder of the place, they made a 
vigorous attack, whillt he placed himlelf on the top of a 
tower, which overlooked the works of the belieged aud tne 
whole city. At lat the Saguotines, having defended 
themfelves with an almoll invincible valour and oblltinacy, 
found themfelves reduced by want of provifions to the 
reatett extremities, and to increale their dillrefs, the 
Romans feemed to have entirely deferted them. La this 
{tate of defpair, the fenators brought all their gold, filver, 
and precious effects into the market place, and cauling a great 
fire to be kindied threw their treafure and themfelves into 
the flame. At this time a tower, which had been battered 
by Hannibal’s rams, falling with a dreadful crath, the Car- 
thaginians entered the town by the breach, foon made 
themfelves maflers of it and the citadel, and cut to pieces 
all the inhabitants who were able to bear arms, ‘Lhe re- 
dudion of Saguntum, after a liege of eight months, took 
place in the year B.C. 219. 

The capture of Saguntum has by fome been reprefented 
as the caule of the /econd Punic war, which commenced in 
the year B.C. 218. But Polybius affirms this to have 
been a very miltaken notion, The regret of the Carthagi- 
nians, for their having fo tamely given up Sicily, by the 
treaty which terminated the firft Punic war ; the injuftice 
and violence of the Romans, who tovk advantage from the 
troubles excited in Africa, to difpoflefs the Carthaginians 
in Sardinia, and to impofe a new tribute on them ; and the 
fuccefs and conquelts of the latter in Spain, were the true 
caufes of the violation of the treaty, as Livy (agreeing 
with Polybins) infinuates, in few words, in the beginning 
of his hiltory of the fecond Punic war. 

When the news of the reduction of Saguntum arrived at 
Rome, it orcafioned inexprefible grief and confternation, 
As foon as the Romans were able to reftrai or fupprefs the 
firt emotions occafioned by this humiliating and diftrefling 
intelligence, an affembly of the people was convened, and 
war againit the Carthaginians was unanimoufly decreed. 
‘That no ceremony might be wanting, deputies were fent to 


- Carthage, ‘te inquire whether Saguotum had been befieged 


hy order of the republic, and if fo, to declire war; or in 
eafe this: fiege had been undertaken folely by the authority 
of Hannibal, to require that he fhould be delivered up to 
the Romans. The deputies perceiving that the fenate gave 
no direét anfwer to their demands, one of them taking up 
the folded lappet of his robe, “ I bring here,’’ fays he in a 
haughty tone, “‘ either peace or war; the choice is left to 
vourfelves.”’? ‘The fenate anfwering that they left the choice 
te him: “T give you war then,’’ fays he, unfolding his 
robe. -* And we,” replied the Carthaginians, with the 
fame hauzhtinefs, “ as heartily accept it, and are refotved 
to orofecute it with the fame cheerfuinefs.”” _ 

When war was refolved upon and proclaimedeon both 
fides, Hannibal, who, after the reduction of Saguntum, 
had put his troops ito winter-quarters at New Carthage, 
and wno remained during the winter in a ttate of ination, 
made feveral wife regulations for the fecurity of the Car- 
thaginian dominions in Spain and Africa. With this view 
he marched the forces out of the one into the other, fo that 
the Africans ferved in Spain and the Spaniards in Africa. 


The command of the Spanifh forces was entrufted by Han- 
‘nibal with his brother Afdrubal, with a fleet of about Go 


a. 


‘ 


fhips to guard the coats; and he alfo gave him the wifelt 
counfel for the direction of his conduct. Before Hannibal 
Vor. VI. 


himfelf fet out for his expedition, he went to Gades or 


‘ Cadiz to difcharge the vows which be had made to Hercules, 


and to engage bimlelf by new vows, in order to obtain 
fuccefs in the war upon which he was entering. 

Having made every neceflary preparation for his march, 
he left his winter-quarters at New Carthage carly iw the 
fpring, with ao army coulifting of above 199,000 men, of 
whom 12,000 were horfe, aud about 40 elephants. Here 
he is faid to have been escourayed by dreams and omens to 
profecute his enterprife. Te pafled the Iberus without ob- 
{truétion, and foon fubdued the feveral nations which Op. 
poled him in his march, though he Jolt a confiderabl: part 
of his army in this expedition, Before he proceeded further, 
he committed the command of the country between the 
Iberus and the Pyrenzan hills to Hanno, and 11,000 men. 
He difmiffed the like number, fending them back to the 
refpective countries, and afluring thofe who remained that 
they fhould be allowed to return whenever they defired it. 
He then crofled the Pyrenean hills, and advanced at the 
head of 50,000 foot and yooo horfe as far as the banks of 
the Rhone. The paflage of the Rhone was difputed by the 
Gauls, who had aflembled with all their forces for this 
purpofe. Having fucceeded ia this arduous and difficult 
enterprife, he continued his march, crofling through the 
middle of Gaul, and moving northwards, in order to avoid 
Scipio, and to favour his defign of marching all his forces, 
without diminution by any, engagement which he could 
efcape, into Italy. During his progrefs through the coun- 
try of the Allobroges, he was chofen umpire between two 
brothers, who difputed their right to the kingdom. Bran- 
cus, the elder brother, having been reinftated by Hannibal 
in his dominions, furnifhed his whole army with provifions, 
clothes, and arms; and efcorted him through the countries 
of the Tricaftini, Vocontii, and Tricorii, as far as the river 
Druentia, now the Durance; and from thence he reached 
the foot of the Alps without oppofition., In the profecu- 
tion of his march to the fummit of the Alps he encountered 
many difficulties. The fight of thefe mountains, which 
feemed to touc!s the fics, covered with fnow, and exhibit- 
ing f{carce any thing to the eye but a few tottering cottagcs 
{cattered on the fharp tops of inacceffible rocks, not a little 
intimidated his troops. ‘The meagre flocks almoft perifhed 
with cold, and hairy favages, with fierce afpeéts, renewed 
alfo the terror which the diftant profpe@t of this ridge of 


“mountains had raifed, and {truck a prodigious damp on the 


hearts of the foldiery. Belides, the whole army was brought 
upon the verge of deftruétion by the pertidy cf a Gallic 
natron ; whofe deputies, under the {pecious appearance of 
friends, perfuaded Hannibal to commit himfelf to their 
conduct. But thefe faithlefs guides led him into a tteep 
pafs, out of which they thought it would be impoflible for 
him to make his efeape. However, Hannibal, by the wife 
difpofition of his forces, as well as the affiftance of his ele- 
phants, and bravery of his infantry, who greatly diftin- 
guifhed themfelves on this occafion, at laft difperfed the 
enemy. After which adventure he furmounted all other 
difficulties, and the ninth day from his beginning the afcent, 
arrived at the top of the mountains. It muft be obferved, 
that Hannibal was in a great meafure obliged to the ele- 
phants for his efcaping all the difafters the enemy threat- 
ened him with ; for wherever thefe huge animals appeared, 
the Gauls were firuck with fuch terror, that they immedi- 
ately fled with precipitation, leaving the road clear for the 
Carthaginian general, 
~ Hannibal halted two days on the fummit of the Alps, to 
refreth his'wearied troops, which were greatly difpirited by 
the fnow that had lately fallen. In order to animate them 
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to make another effort with alacrity, from one of the high- 
eft hills he gave them a profpeé of the fruitful plains wa- 
tered by the Po, the day before he decamped. He likewife 
pointed towards the place where Rome ftood; which, he 
affured them, a battle or two would make them matters of, 
and confequently put a glorious period to all their toils. 
This profpe& infpired them with fuch vigour, that they 
feemed to have forgot all the fatigues they had undergone, 
and to think only of taking poffeffion of that haughty city, 
whofe condu& towards their ftate had been nothing but one 
continued feries of infults fince the conclufion of the Sicilian 
war. 

They therefore purfued their march ; but the difficulty 
and danger increafed, in proportion as they approached 
nearer the end of the defcent. We are told, that about this 
time Hannibal meditated a retreat ; but from the genius of 
that general, a3 well as the whole tenour of his conduct, 
this conjecture feems highly improbable. ‘To omit many 
particulars, they came at lait to a path naturally very fteep 
and craggy; which being rendered impraticable by the 
late falling of the earth, terminated in a frightful precipice 
above a thoufand feet deep. 1n fhort, Hannibal found it 
would be impoflible to accomplifh his defign, without cut- 
ting a way in the rock itfelf, through which his men, horfes, 
and elephants might pafs; and this, with immenfe labour, 
he effeted. Approaching, therefore, gradually the Infu- 
brian foot of the Alps, he detached fome parties of his 
horfe to forage, there appearing now fome fpots of pafture 
where the ground was not covered with fnow. Livy in- 
forms us, that in order to open and enlarge the path, large 
trees were felled, and piled round the rock, after which fire 
was fet to them. The wind, by good fortune, blowing 
hard, a fierce flame foon broke out; fo that the rock glowed 
like the very coals with which it was furrounded. Then 
Hannibal, according to the fame author, caufed a great 
quantity of vinegar to be poured on the rock ; which pierc- 
ing into the veins, that were now cracked with the intenfe 
heat of the fire, calcined and foftened it. In this manner, 
taking a large compafs, in order that the defcent might be 
eafier, he cut a way along the rock, which opened a free 
paflage to the forces, baggage, and elephants. As Poly- 
bius has paffed over in filence the ufe Hannibal made of 
vinegar on this occafion, many reje€& that incident as fa- 
bulous. 

At length Hannibal! gained the fruitful plains of Infubria, 
where, in reviewing his army he found, that in five months 
and a half’s march (for fo long was it fince he had left New 
Carthage), he had loft by ficknefs, defertion, fatigue, and 
various engagements, thirty thoufand foot, and three thou- 
fand horfe. His army now amounted to no more than 
twenty-fix thoufand effective men. Above twenty thoufand 
hiad perifhed fince his departure from the Rhodanus. That 
we may have a more diftin@ idea of Hannibal’s march, it 
will be proper to give the names and diftances of fome of 
the principal places through which that general pafled 
in his way to [taly, tranferibed from Polybius. From 
New Carthage to the Iberus were computed two thoufand 
fix hundred itadia; from the Iberus to Emporium, a {mall 
maritime town, which feparated Spain from the Gauls, ac- 
cording to Strabo, fixteen hundred ftadia ; from Emporium 
to the banks of the Rhodanus, fixteen hundred itadia ; 
from the Rhodanus to the Alps, fourteen hundred ftadia 3 
from the Alps to the plains of Infubria, twelve hundred 
ftadia. In all eight thoufand four hundred ftadia, making 
much about a thoufand Englifh miles. 

Upon Hannibal’s arrival in Italy he refrefhed his troops, 
and then marched againft the Tausini, who had refnfed to 


enter into an alliance with him; and having encamped bee 
fore Taurinum (Turin) their chief city, he carried it in 
three days, and put all who had oppofed him to the fword. 
This expedition fo terrified the neighbouring Gauls, that 
they furrendered at difcretion. The reft of the Gauls 
would probably have followed their example, if they had 
not been awed by the terror of the Roman arms, which 
were now approaching. Hannibal therefore, as he had no 
time to lofe, thought it the wifeft courfe which he could 
purfue to march direétly into their country, and to make 
fuch an attempt as would induce thofe who had an inclina- 
tion to join him to put themfelves under his proteétion. 
Rome was greatly alarmed by the rapid progrefs of Han- 
nibal, and Sempronius was ordered to leave Sicily, and 
haften to the relict of his country ; whilft Scipio, the other 
conful, advanced with the utmoft diligence towards the 
enemy, croffed the Po, and pitched his camp near the Ti- 
cinus, now the Tefino in Lombardy. Here the Roman. 
and Carthaginian armies came in fight of each other; and 
the generals on each fide prepared for battle by haranguing 
their refpeCtive foldiers. The conteit continued for a lon 
time with equal fuccefs, and many fell on both fides. At 
length the Roman troops were put into diforder by the 
Numidians, who attacked them in the rear, and efpecially 
by a wound which the conful received, and by which he 
was difabled. However, he retreated in good order, and 
was conveyed to his camp by a body of horfe, who covered 
him with their arms and bodies. He haftened to the Po, 
which he croffed with his army, and then broke down the 
bridge, fo that he prevented Hannibal from overtaking him. 
For this firft vidtory Hannibal was indebted to his cavalry ;. 
and it was hence inferred that the ftrensth of his army con- 
fifted in his horfe, and that on this account it would be pro- 
per for the Romans to avoid large open plans, like thofe 
between the Po and the Alps. The battle of Ticinus was. 
followed by that of Trebia, a {mall river of Lombardy whick. 
falls into the Po a little above Placentia, where Sempronius, 
who had arrived from Sicily, joined his forces to thofe of 
Scipio. Having gained an inconfiderable advantage over a 
party of Carthaginians, and finding himfelf at the head of 
16,000 Romans and 20,030 allies, exciulive of cavalry, he 
determined, againft the more prudent counfel of his col- 
league, to make immediate preparation for battle. On this 
occafion the Carthaginians gained a complete vi€tory, with 
a very inconfiderable lofs. Hannibal availed himfelf of the 
opportunity which winter-quarters afforded him for refrefh- 
ing his troops, and gaining the affections of the natives. 
For this purpofe, after having declared to the prifoners he- 
had taken from the Roman allies, that he was not come 
with the view of making war upon them, but to reftore 
the Italians to their liberty, and prote& them againft the 
Romans, he fent them all home to their refpeGive coun- 
tries, without requiring any ranfom. As foon as the winter 
was paft, he fet out towards Tufcany ; but in his march. 
over the Apennines he was overtaken. with a dreadful ftorm, 
which déftroyed great numbers of his men. He therefore: 
marched back to Placentia, where he again engaged with: 
Sempronius ; the lofs in the conteft on both fides being 
nearly equal. Hannibal, having received information that 
C. Flaminius, one of the new confuls, had advanced as far 
as Arretium, 2 town of Tufcany, refolved to march thither. 
and engage him as foon as. poffible. Accordingly, after 
having encountered incredible hardfhips in his way,- he 
pitched his camp between Arretium and Fefule, in the 
richeit and moft fruitful part of Tufcany. Concluding from: 
the chara&er of Flaminius, who was arrogant, bold, and: 
enterprifing,. that he fhould foon be able to bring him toja: 
2 .\ so Battle, 
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battle, Hannibal lot no opportunity of inflaming his im- 
petuous fpirit, and of accelerating the action in which he 
wifhed to engage. Ie therefore laid watte with fire and 
the {word the country through which he paffed, and ad- 
vanced in his progrefs towards Rome. Having grained an 
eminence, at the termination of a narrow defile formed by 
the mountains of Cortona and the lake ‘Thrafymene, and 
being purfued by the Roman contul, he prepared for 
“at and the event was the total defeat of the coufular 


‘army. Flaminius himfelf with 15,000 men were left dead on 


the field, and about 10,000 efcaped to Rome by diflerent 
roads. Hannibal loft only 1500 men, molt of whom were 
Gauls ; though great numbers both of his foldiers aud of the 
Romans died afterwards of their wounds. ‘ Having made 
diligent but ineffectual feareh for the body of Flamimus, for 
the purpofe of giving it an honourable burial, he put his 
troops into quarters, of refrefhment, and folemnized the 
funerals of 30 of his chief officers, who had been flain in the 
action. ‘his battle was fought in the year B.C. 217. 
Hannibal, not thinking it proper to advance direétly to 
Rome, purfued his route through Umbria and Picenum 5 
and after ten days’ march arrived in the territory of Adria. 
As he plundered the country through which he paffed, he 
was loaded with booty. Having attacked Spoletum, and 
being repulfed with lofs, he proceeded to the frontiers of 
Apulia, and ravaged the adjacent territories. Polybius in- 
forms us, that Hannibal treated the allies of the Romans 
with the utmott cruelty in this expedition. At this time 
Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, had marched 
from Rome in queft of the enemy ; but with a firm refolu- 
tion vot to let him take the leaft advantage, nor to advance 
one ftep till he had firlt reconnoitered every place; nor 
Aazard a battle, till he fhould be fure of fuccefs. Hannibal 
‘made various attempts to provoke Fabius to a battle, but 
they were all ineffectual. “The dictator, notwithftanding all 
the artifices, the marclies, counter-marches, and feints, of the 
Carthaginian general, inflexibly adhered to his firt refolution, 
and gave his crafty enemy to underftand, that the Romans, 
inftru@ed by their defeats, had at laft made choice of a 
general capable of oppofing Hannibal. Refolved on leaving 
Campania with his immente fpoils, Hannibal marched with 
his army towards the confines of Samnium ; but was much 
incommoded in his progrefs by the prudent difpofitions and 
movements of Fabius. Having encamped at the foot of the 
mountains, he found himfelf involved in great difficulties, as 
the Romans had feized upon Cafilinum and Callicula, and 
pent up his army in fuch a manner, that it feemed impoflible 
for him to efcape. Whillt Fabius was preparing: for an at- 
tack, the inventive genius of Hannibal contrived a ftratagem, 
‘by which he eluded the efforts of the Roman dictator, and 
preferved both himfelf and his army, when they were upon 
the very brink of deflru€tion. He afterwards returned to 
Apulia, and having taken the town of Geruninm by aflault, 
made this the place of his encampment. In the mean time, 
Fabius, being ordered to Rome, left the command of the 
army to Minveius, his general of horfe, with orders to ob- 
4erve the motions of Hannibal at a proper diftance; but by 
no means to engage him. ‘The fequel is related under the 
article Cann, where the Carthaginian general obtained a 
complete victory over the Romans. See alfo Capua. 
Whiltt Hannibal was purfuing his conquelts in Italy, the 
Carthaginian affairs in Spain, in confequence of the defeat 
of Afdrubal by Scipio, began to wear au unpromifing afpeét. 
Scipio, improving his naval vi€tory, took Honofca by itorm, 
-and levelled it with the ground. From thence he proceeded 
to New Carthage ; laid wafte the adjacent territory, and fet 
Ge to the fuburbs of that city. He alfo obtained feveral 


other advantages in the ifland Ebufus, now Yviea, and in 
other places ; and concluded a treaty with the inhabitants 
of the Balearic iflands. After thefe exploits Livy faye, that 
20 different cantons of Spaniards fubmitted to the Romane ; 
and Aldrubal was compelled to retire into Lufitania, and 
thofe parts of Spain, that border upon the ocean. ‘She 
Carthaginian commander was alfo reduced to great difficul 

ties by the irruption of the Celtiberian princes, under the 
order of Scipio, into the Carthaginian territories ; by thei: 
capture of three fortrefles; and by two defeats, in which 
15,000 men belonging to Afdrubal’s army were killed, and 
4000 taken prifoners. ‘The two Scipios in this can paign 
paficd the Lberus, and penetrated into the Carthaginian do- 
minions, as far as Saguntum. Whillt their arms were mak. 
ing confiderable progrefs in Spain, Afdrubal received orders 
from Carthage to mareh into Italy for the relief of his bro- 
ther; but the two Roman generals refolved to prevent, if 
poflible, his leaving Spain. ‘Chey therefore forced him to 
fight, and defeated him, fo that he could neither continue 
his march for Italy, nor remain with any fafety in Spain. In 
Sardinia the Carthaginians were no lefs unfuccefsful ; for, in 
a battle fought againft the Romans, they loft 12,0c0 men, 
and a greater number of prifoners, among whom were Af- 
drubal, furnamed Calvus, Hanno, and Mago, who were drf- 
tinguifhed by their birth as well as military exploits. After- 
wards the face of affairs was very much changed in Spain. 
The two Scipios were defeated and killed, and the Roman 
territories in that country feemed to be inevitably loft. 
‘hey were preferved, however, by the valour of L. Mar- 
cus, a private officer of the Equettrian order; and fhortly 
after, the younger Scipio was fent thither, who revenged 
the death of his father and uncle, and reftored the affairs of 
the Romans in Spain to their former flourifhing condi 
tion. 

From the period of Hannibal’s abode at Capua, the Car- 
thaginian affairs in Jtaly no longer fupported their reputa- 
tion. M. Marcellus, firft as pretor and afterwards as con- 
ful, contributed very much to this revolution. He harafled 
Hannibal's army on every occafion, feized upon his quarters, 
forced him to raife fieges, and even defeated him in feveral 
engagements; fo that he was called the {word of Rome, 
as Fabius had before been named its buckler. But what 
molt effected the Carthaginian general, was to fee Capua 
befieged ‘by the Romans. In order to preferve his reputa- 
tion among his allies, he flew to its relief, attacked the 
Romans, and fought feveral battles in order to oblige them 
to raife the fiege. But all his meafures for this purpofe 
being defeated, he marched haftily towards Rome, that he 
might thus make a powerful diverfion. Rome was at frit 
much alarmed ; and one of the fenators propofed to recal 
all the armies to fuceour the capital. Fabies, however, de- 
clared, that it would be fhameful in them to be terrified, 
and forced to change their meafures upon every motion of 
Hannibal. They, therefore, contented themfelves with re- 
calling only part of their army ; and whilft Hannibal and 
the Roman conful, having drawn up their refpeétive armies 
before the city, were preparing for a dedifive battle, of 
which Rome was to be the recompence, a violent ftorm 
obliged them to feparate. When they again repeatedly ral- 
lied, the fame impediment to action occurred ; fo that Han- 
nibal, believing fomething fupernatural in the event, faid, 
according to Livy, that fometimes his own will, and fome- 
times fortune, would not fuffer him to take Rome. At 
length he retired, and in his march plurdered the rich tem- 
ple of the goddefs Feronia. The fuccefs of the Romars in 
the fiege of Capua gave them a vilible fuperiority over the 
Carthaginians ; and difplayed, at the fame time, how forinid- 
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able the power of the Romans was, when they undertook to 
punifh the:r perfidious allies; and the feeble protection 
which Hannibal could afford his friends, at a time when 
they moft wanted it. It remains that we mention one un- 
forefeen defeat that ruined all the meafures, aud blafted all 
the hopes of Hannibal with regard to Italy. The confuls 
of the rith year of the fecond Punic war (B. C. 207.) were 
C. Claudius Nero, and M. Livius. The province of the 
Jatter was the Cifalpine Gaul, where he was to oppofe Af- 
drubal, who, according to report, was preparing to pals the 
Alps. The former commanded in the country of the Bru- 
tians, and in Lucania, that is, in the oppofite extremity of 
Italy, and was there making head againit Hannibal... The 
paflage of the Alps gave Afdrubal very little trouble : the 
way having been previoufly cleared by his brother, and ail 
nations being difpofed to receive him. Some time after this 
he difpatched couriers to Hannibal, who were intercepted ; 
and by their letters Nero found, that Afdrubal was haften- 
ing to join his brother in Umbria. In order to difconcert 
and defeat this plan, Nero fet out with a detachment of his 
army confifling of 7000 men, and marching with extraordi- 
nary diligence, joined the other conful in the night. When 
Afdrubal difcovered, by reconnoitering the enemy’s army, 
that frefh troops were arrived, he concluded that they be- 
longed to the other conful, and was thus led to conjecture, 
that his brother had fuftained a confiderable lofs, and alfo 
to fear, that he was come too late for his affiltance. He 
therefore founded a retreat, and his army began to march in 

reat diforder. Whilit he was preparing to crofs the river 
a the army of the enemy came up with him, and 
in this extremity it was impoffible to avoid an engagement. 
The battle that enfued was Jong and obftinate ; and Afdru- 
bal diltinguifhed himfelf by his felf-poffeffion and valour. 
At length, when victory declared for the Romans, being 
unable to furvive the lofs of fo many thoufand men, who 
had quitted their country to follow his fortune, he rushed at 
once into the middle of a Roman cohort, and there died in 
a manner worthy of the fon of Hamilcar, and brother of 
Harnibal. This was the moft bloody battle which the Car- 
thaginians had fought during this war; and whether we 
contider the death of the general, or the flaughter made of 
the Carthaginian forces, it may be looked upon as a reprifal 
for the battle of Canne. The Carthaginians loft 55,000 
men, and 60co were taken prifoners. The Romaius loft 
8cco. Thefe were fo weary of killing, that fome perfon 
telling Livius, that he might very eafily cut to pieces a body 
of the enemy who were flying; ‘*¢ It is fit,”’ fays he, ‘* that 
fome fhould furvive, in order that they may carry the news 
of this defeat to the Carthaginians.””? Afdrubal’s head 
being thown into the camp of the Carthaginians, informed 
Hannibal of his brother’s fate. Hannibal perceived by this 
crucl {lroke the fortune of Carthage; ‘ It is done,” fays 
he, “I will no longer fend triumphant meflages to Car- 
thage. In lofing Afdruba’, I have Jolt at once all my hope, 
all my good fortune.’”? He afterwards retired to the extre- 
mity of the country of the Brutians, where he affembled all 
his forces, who found it a very diificult matter to fubfift 
there, as no provifions were fent them from Carthage. The 
fate of arms was not more propitious to the Carthaginians 
of Spain. The three Carthaginian generals im that country, 
Afdrubal, fon of Gifco, Hanno, and Mago, having been 
defeated with their numerous armies, by the Romans, in 
feveral engagemeuts, Scipio the younger at laft poffeffed 
himfelf of Spain, and fubje€ted it entirely to the Roman 
power. Upon his return to Rome, he was declared conful, 
at the age of 3o years, and Sicily was allottedto him. He 
fet out with all imaginable expedition for this province ; 


whilft his colleague in the confulate, P. Licinius Craffug 
was to command in the country to which Hannibal had ra. 
tired. Soon after Scipio croffed over to Africa, and made 
this country the feat of war. The devaflation of the coun. 
try ; the fiege of Utica; the entire defeat of the twoare 
mies under Syphax and Afdrubal, whofe camp was burnt 
by Scipio ; and afterwards the capture of Syphax himfelf 
in whom the Carthaginians repofed their chiet confidence + 
all thefe things forced them at laft to turn their thoughts 
to peace. Accordingly, they deputed 39 of their principal 
fenators, felected out of the powerful body at Carthage 
called the * Council of the Hundred,” to wait on the 
Roman general in his tent; who accufed Hannibal as the 
author of all their calamities, and promifed, in the name of 
the fenate, an implicit obedience to whatever the Romans 
fhould pleafe to ordain. Scipio replied, that he would grant 
them a peace, upon condition that they fhould deliver up 
all the prifoners and deferters to the Romans; that they 
fhould recal their armies out of Italy and Gaul; thould 
never again fet foot in Spain; fhould retire out of all the 
iflands between Italy and Africa; fhould deliver up all their 
fhips, 20 excepted, to the victor; fhould give to the 
Romans 500,000 bufhels of wheat, 302,000 of barley, and 
pay 15,009 talents :—and that, in cafe they were pleafed 
with thele canditions, they then might fend ambaffadors to 
the fenate. ‘The Carthaginians feigned compliance, in order 
to gain time till Hannibal returned. A truce was then 
granted to the Carthaginians, who immediately fent depu- 
ties to Rome, and at the fame time an exprefs to Hannibal 
to order his return into Africa. Hannibal received the 
orders from Carthage with inexpreffible concern; and he 
returned home, turning his eyes withfully to Italy, accufing 
gods and men of his misfortunes, and calling down a thou. 
{and curfes, as Livy fays, upon himfelf for not havin 

marched his foldiers dire@tly to Rome after the battle of 
Cannz, whilft they were ftill reeking with the blood of irs 
citizens. The decifion of the whole matter was referred 
by the Roman fenate to Scipio, who, being upon the {pot 
could beft judge what conditions were moft fuitable to the 
welfare of the ftate. About this time a Roman fleet of about 
2co veffels of burthen was difperfed near Carthage bya ftorm; 
and Afdrubal failed out of the harbour, by order of the fenate, 
feized the greateft part of them, and brought them to Car- 
thage, though the truce was itil fubfilting, Thisa@ of aggref- 
fion was complained of by Scipio; but his remonftrances were 
little regarded by the Carthaginians. Hannibal’s approach 
had revived their courage, and infpired them with very flat- 
tering hopes. ‘This circumftance afforded a new oecafion of 
war between the two nations. Hannibal, now defirous ofpeace 
more than a renewal of the war, flattered himfelf that the 
conditions ef it would be more horourable, as he was at the 
head of an army, and as the fate of arms might ftill appear 
uncertain. He therefore folicited an interview with Scipio 

which was agreed to at a time and place that were fixed. 
This interview proving ineffe@iual, the generals left one 
another wth a refolution to decide the fate of Carthage by 
a general battle, fought on the plains of Zama, about five 
days’ march from Carthage, in the year B. C. 2c2. The 
Carthaginians, after a very obftinate fight, were obliged to 
fly, leaving 20,000 men on the field of battle, and the like 
number of prifoners were taken by the Romans. Hannibal 
efcaped in the tumult, and entering Carthage, owned that 
he was irrecoverably defeated, “and that the citizens had no 
alternative left, but the acceptance of peace on any condi- 
tions. Thirty deputies waited upon the conqueror at 
Tunis, and fued for peace on the molt fubmiffive terms 

Scipio called a council, the majority of which were for 
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tafing Carthage and treating the inhabitants with the ut- 
molt feverity. But the confideration of the time which it 
would require before a city fo flrongly fortified could be 
taken, saa Scipio’s fear left a fucceffor might be appointed 
to him whillt he fhould be employed in the fiege, made him 
incline to clemency. Accordingly a peace, terminating the 
fecond Punic war, was concluded between the Carthaginians 
and Romans, upon the following conditions dictated by 
Scipio: that the Carthaginians fhould continue free and 

relerve their laws, their territories, and the cities they pof- 
efled in Africa before the war:—that they fhould deliver 
up to the Romags all deferters,” flaves, and captives belong- 
ing to them; all their (hips, except 10 triremes; all their 
tame elephants, and that they fhould not train up any more 
for war:—that they fhould not make war out of Africa, 
nor even in that country, without firft obtaining leave for 
that purpofe from the Roman peop'e :—that they thould 
yeitore to Mafiniffa all they had difpoffefed either him or his 
anceftors of :-—~that they fhould furnifh money and corn to 
the Roman anxiliaries, till their ambafladors fhould be r- 
turned from Rome :—that they fhould pay to the Romans 
10,000 Euboic talents of lilver, (1,750,000l.) in 50 annual 
payments ; and give 100 holtazes, who fhould be nominated 
by Scipio :—and in order that they might have time to fend 
to Rome, it was agreed to grant them a truce, upon condi- 
tion that they fhould reftore the fhips taken curing the 
former war, without which they were not to expect 
either a truce or peace.”? Soon after the treaty of peace 
with the Romans, an article in this treaty involved the Car- 
thaginians in adifpute with Mafinifla. This article required 
them to reltore to Mafiniffa all the territories and cities which 
he poffeffed before the war; and, moreover, Scipio, in re- 
compence of the zeal and fidelity which that monarch had 
fhewn with regard to the Romans, had added his dominions 
to thofe of Syphax. From this circumitance originated the 
contention that afterwards tock place between the Cartha- 
ginians and Numidians. Syphax and Mafinifla were both 
kings in Numidia; but occupied different parts of this 
country. The fubjets of the former were called Mafefult, 
and their capital was Cirtha: thofe of the latter were the 
Maffyli ; but the name of Numidians was common to both. 
Their principal ftrength confifted in their cavalry ; and they 
always rode without faddles, and fome even without bridles, 
whence Virgil (Ain. |. iv. v.41.) called them ‘ Nomidz 
Infreni.””? A conteft having occurred between thefe two 
princes, in the progrefs of which Syphax was defeated and 
captured, tlre dominions of this prince were bellowed upon 
Mafiniffa, and the Carthaginians were obliged to reitore all 
which he poffeffed before. Mafiniffla had likewife feized 
part of a fertile territory, fituated towards the fea-fide, near 
the leffer Syrtis, which had been accuftomed to pay tribute 
to the Carthaginians. Appeals had been made to Rome; 
‘but the conteft remained undecided, though it was evident 
that the Roman fenate favoured Mafiniffa. In a courle of 
time the Carthaginians farther remonttrated againit the er- 
‘croachments of the Numidian prince; and complained to 
the fenate of Rome, that, befides the lands at firft contefted, 
the had difpoffeffed them of upwards of 70 towns and caftles. 
They ltkewife fated that they were reftri€ted from feeking 
redrefs by the above-mentioned article of the latt treaty. 
To their earneft application, and the counter-{tatement of 
Mafiniffa, the Roman fenate replied, that the ancient limits 
fhould be preferved ; and that it was far from being their 
intention to have the Carthaginians difpoflefled, during the 
peace, of thofe territories and cities which had been referved 
to them by the treaty. But thefe affurances, apparently 
impartial and even favourable to the Carthaginians, were 


mere words, ‘The Romans were fecretly in the ioteret of 
Mafiniffa, and protraéted the bufinefs, in order to give bina 
an opportunity of eftablithing himfelf in his ufurpation, and 
of weakening his enemies. A new deputation was fent from 
Rome in order to fettle the difpute ; and Cato was one of 
the commiffioners. Mafiniffa profefled to acquiefee in their 
decifion; and the Carthapinians avowed their adherence to tke 
treaty which they had concluded with Scipio. ‘I'he deputies, 
after having vifited the country and examined the tate of Car. 
thage, exprefled their altonifhment, that, after the calamities 
which it had fuffered, it thould have rilen again, and fo foon, 
to fuch a pitch of power and grandeur. When the mem- 
bers of the fenate received this intelligence from the depu- 
ties, they declared, that Rome could never be in fafety 
fo long as Carthage fhould fubilt. From thia time, whar- 
ever aflair was debated in the fenate, Cato always added 
the following words to his opinion; © [ conclude that Car- 
thaye ought to be deftroyed.’? At this time divifions broke 
out in Carthage 3 40 citizens were fent into banifhment ; 
and the exiles withdrew to the court of Mafiniffa, who fent 
his fons to Carthage, to folicit their return. But the gates 
of the city were fhut againft them, and one of them was 
clofely purfued by Hamilcar, one of the generals of the re- 
public: this gave occafion to a new war; armies were levied 
on both fides ; and a battle was fought in the prefence of 
the younger Scipio, who afterwards ruined Carthage. The 
fizht was long and obftinate, but at lait the Carthaginians 
gave way. When the battle had terminated, the Cartha- 
@inians intreated Scipio to put an end to their contelts with 
Matiniffa; but having completed the objeét of his miflion, 
he returned to Rome without fettling the difpute, and re- 
conciling the contending parties. In the progrefs of the 
conteft, the Carthaginians, reduced to the greateft extre- 
mity by famine and the plague, furrendered to Mafinifia, 
promifing to deliver up the deferters, to pay him 5000 ta- 
lents of filver in 50 years, and to reftore the exiles, not- 
withftanding the oaths by which they had bound themfelves 
to the contrary. hey all fubmitted to the ignominiows 
ceremony of pafling under the yoke, which was a kind of 
gallows, made by two forked {ticks ftanding upright, with 
a {pear laid acrofs, under which vanquilhed enemies were 
obliged to pafs: and of 58,000 men, very few returned to 
Carthage. 

The Carthaginians in this humbled and diftrefled flate re- 
newed their application to Rome; but their deputies, com- 
miffioned once and again to the fenate, returned without 
fatisfaction. At Rome difputes occurred between Cato and 
Scipio Nafica with refpe& to the ‘meafures that were pro- 
per to be purfued. Cato delivered a fpeech, in which he 
defcanted on the powerful and profperous ftate of Caithage, 
and ending his fpeech threw down fome African figs, the fize 
and beauty of which were much admired by the fenators : 
«« Know,” fays he, * that it is but three days fince thefe 
figs were gathered; fuch is the diftance between the enemy 
and us.” Nafica, on the contrary, was of opinien, that the 
Carthaginians were too weak to fubdue the Romans, and, at 
the fame time, fo powerful, that it was not for the intereft 
of the Romans to confider them in a contemptible light. 
The fenate, however, refolved to declare war againft the 
Carthaginians ; and the reafons or pretences for it were, their 
keeping up fhips, contrary to the tenor of treaties, and their 
fending an army out of their territories, againit a prince whe’ 
was in alliance with Rome, and whofe fon they treated ill, 
at the time he was accompanied by a Roman ambaflador. 
At the moment of their deliberation, deputies arrived from 
Utica, the fecond city of Africa, poffefling a {pacious har- 
bour, and within 60 furlongs of Carthage, fo that it might 
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ferve as a place of arms in the attack of that city, furrender- 
ing themfelves, their effeéts, their lands, and their city, into 
the hands of the Romans. ‘They, therefore, hefitated no 
longer; but immediately proclaimed war, committing the 
conduct of it to the two confuls Manilius and L. Marcius 
Cenforinus, and giving them fecret orders not to end the 
war but by the deilruction of Carthage. To them was com- 
mitted a conliderable fleet, on board of which were 80,coo 
foot, and ebout 4°00 horfe. Thus commenced, in the year 
B.C. 149, the third Punic war, about 53 years after the ter- 
mination of the fecond, which, though much lefs confider- 
able than either of the former, with regard to the number 
and importance of the battles that were fought, and its con- 
tiguance, which was lefs than 4 years, was neverthelefs much 
more remarkable, with refpeét to the fuccefs and event of it, 
as it ended in the total deitruétion and ruin of Carthage. 

As foon as the fenate had formed its refolution, a courier 
was fent to Carthage with its decree, and with information 
that the Roman fet hed failed. After many former and 
recent loffes, which the Carthaginians had fultained, they 
were by no means in a condition to refit fuch an enemy, fince 
they had not been able fuccefsfully to oppofe Mafiniffa. 
Troops, provifions, fhips, allies, in a word, every thing was 
wanting ; and hope and vigour more than all the reft. As 
foon as it was known thut the fleet was arrived at Utica, the 
‘deputies of Carthage repaired to the Roman camp, fignifying 
that they were come in the name of the republic, in order to 
receive their commands, which they were ready to obey. 
he conful required the immediate furrender of all their arms. 
The order was inftantly complied with ; and there arrived in 
the camp a long train of waggons, loaded with all the pre- 
paratory implements of war, taken out of Carthage ; 200,c00 
complete fets of armour, a numberlefs multitude of darts and 
javelins, with 2000 engines for fhooting darts and ftones. 
The deputies, accompanied by the moft venerable fenators 
and prietts, followed, and received from Cenforinus the con- 
ful, the heart-rending decree of the fenate, “ that it was 
their abfolute will an¢ pleafure that you depart out of Car- 
thage, which they have refolvedto deftroy, and that you re- 
move into any other part of your dominions, as you fhall think 
proper, provided it be at the diftance of 80 ftadia from the 
fea.” This decree was received with the moft bitter anguifh, 
and when it was communicated to the people, nothing was 
{een and heard in every part of the city but howling and de- 
f{pair, madnefs and fury. After this tranfaGion, the confuls 
made no great hafte to march againft Carthage, as they knew 
the city was difarmed. However, the inhabitants, being una- 
nimoufly refolved not to quit the city, took the advantage 
of this delay to put themfelves in a pofture of defence. They 
appointed as general, without the walls, Afdrubal, who was 
at the head of 20,0co men, and within the walls the com- 
mand was given to another Afdrubal, the grandfon of Ma- 
finiffa, They then applied with great diligence and expedi- 
tion to the manufaéture of arms. The temples, the palaces, 
the open markets and {quares, were all changed into arfenals, 
where men and women worked day and night. Every day 
were made 140 fhields, 3co fwords, 500 pikes or javelins, 
1000 arrows, and a great number of engines to difcharge 
them ; and becaufe they wanted materialsto make ropes, the 
women cut off their hair for this purpofe. During this in- 
terval the canfuls were advancing towards the city in order 
to beftege it. The Carthaginians defended themfelves with 
incredible refolution and vigour; and renewed the boldctt 
fallies, for repulfing the befiegers, burning their engines, and 
haraffing their foragers. Cenforinns attacked the city on one 
fide, and Mapilius on the other. Scipio, afterwards furnamed 
Africanus, was then a tribune in the army ; and diftinguith- 
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ed himfelf above the reft of the officers, by his prudence as 
well as his bravery. The befieged, though thus powerfully 
affailed, were recovering their {pirits, in confequence of fome 
advantages which they gaincd. ‘Their troopsincreafed, and 
they obtained an acceflion of allies. This news occafioned 
fome uneafinefs at Rome; but the fame of Scipio had alfo 
arrived in the city ; and when he appeared in the affembly, as 
a candidate for the xdilefhip, a general perfuafion prevailed, 
that he was defigned by the gods to end the third Punic war, 
as the firlt Scipio, his grandfather by adoption, had termi- 
nated the fecond. Inftead, therefore, of granting bim the 
edilethip, for which he was a candidate, they for once difre- 
garded the laws, and conferred upon him the confulfhip, 
afligning him Africa fer his province. As foon as Scipio had 
comp'cted his recruits, he fet oat for Sicily, and foon after 
arrived at Utica. Immediately upon his arrival, he revived 
the difcipline among the troops, and made feveral neceflary 
regulations. Having ordered his troops to provide them- 
felves with axes, levers, and fealing ladders, he led them in 
the dead of the night, and without the leatt noife, to a diftriét 
of the city called Megara; when ordering them to give a 
general and fudden fhout, he attacked it with great vigour. 
The enemy, though fomewhat terrified by this unexpeéted 
attack, defended themfelves fo courageoufly, that Scipio 
could not feale the walls. But perceiving a tower that was 
forfaken, and which ttood without the city, very near the 
walls, he detached thither a party of intrepid foldiers, who, 
by the help of pontons, got from the tower to the walls, and 
from thence into Megara, the gates of which they broke 
down. Scipio entered it immediately after, and drove the 
enemies out of that poft; who, terrified at this unappre- 
hended affault, and imagining that the whole city was taken, 
fled into the citadel; whither they were followed even by 
thofe forces that were encamped without the city, who aban- 
doned their camp to the Romans, and thought it neceflary to 
fly into a place of fecurity. At day-break, Afdrubal per- 
ceiving the ignominious defeat of his troops, in order to be 
revenged on the Romans, and, at the fame time, to deprive 
the inhabitants of all hopes of accommodation and pardon, 
brought all the Roman prifoners he had taken upon the walls, 
in the fight of the whole army. There he put them to the 
molt exquilite tortures; putting out their eyes, cutting off 
their nofes, ears, and fingers; tearing their fkin to pieces 
with iron rakes or harrows ; and then threw them headlong 
from the top of the battlements. This inhuman treatment 
filled the Carthaginians with horror; however, he did not 
fpare even them, but murdered many fenators who had been 
fo brave as to oppofe his tyranny. Scipio, having made him- 
felf abfolute mafter of the ifthmus, burnt the camp which had 
been deferted by the enemy, and built a new one for his 
treops ; and by means of a high wa}l which he conftrnéed, 
equal to the whole breadth of the ifthmus, that is, 25 ftadia, 
with towers and redoubts at proper diftances, he lodged his 
forces in fafety, and cut off all provifions from the befieged, 
thus producing a famine which foon after raged in the city. 
To deprive them more completely of neceflary fupplies, he 
attempted to ftop up the mouth of the haven by a mole. 
This effort, however, was ineffectual ; as the Carthaginians 
epened, on a fudden, a new outlet on the cther fide of the 
haven, and appeared at fea with a numerous fleet, which they 
had then built with the old materials found in their maga- 
zines. Having thus offered a kind of infult or bravado to 
the Romans, without immediately attatking their fleet, 
which it is faid they ought to have done, they returned into 
the harbour. Ina fubfequent naval engagement, they were 
defeated. Scipic having made fome further advances to- 
wards the diltvefs and capture of the city, terminated this 

campaign. 
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campaign. During the winter-quarters, he endeavoured to 


overpower the enemy’s troops without the city; and in his 


Jat ation cut to pieces above 70,000 of the enemy, as well 
foldievs as peafants, who had been enlifted, and carried a 
neighbouring fort, called Nepheris, after fuftaining a fiege of 
a2days. The feizure of this fort was followed by the fur- 
render of almoft all the ftrong holds in Africa; and contri- 
buted very much to the taking of Carthage itfelf, into which, 
from that time, it was almolt impoffible to bring any provi- 
fions. Early in the fpring, Scipio attacked, at one and the 
fame time, the harbour called Cothon, and the citadel. In 
the progrefs of this bufinefs a dreadful Naughter took place 
for 6 days; but on the 7th day, when it was expeed the 
fiege would have continued much longer, and much more 
blood have been fhed, there appeared a company of men ina 
fuppliant poflure and habit, who defired no other conditions 
but that the Romans would pleafe to fpare the lives of all 
thofe who fhould be willing to leave the citadel. The re- 
queft was granted to all, except the deferters; and, accord- 
ingly, 50,000 men and women came out. The deferters, 
about Goo in number, finding that they had no quarter to 
expe, fortified themfelves in the temple of A’ {cu'apius, with 
Afdrubal, his wife, and two children; where they might 
have held out a long time, though their number was f{mall, 
as the temple ftood on a very high eminence of rocks, to 
which the afcent was by 60 fleps. But at length their patience 
was exhaufted, and they abandoned the lower part of the 
temple, and retired to the uppermoft flory, refolving not to 
quit it but with their lives. Afdrubal came down privately 
to Scipio, and, being defirous of faving his life, threw himfelf 
at the feet of the Roman general; by whom he was ex- 
hibited to the deferters, who, tranfported with rage at the 
fight, poured out their imprecations againft him, and fet fire 
to the temple. Whilft it was lighting, we are told, that 
Afdrubal’s wife, drefling herfelf as fplendidly as poflible, and 
placing herlelf with her two children in fight of Scipio, ad- 
dreifed him with a loud voice: “ I call not down,” fays the, 
* curfes upon thy head, O Roman; for thou only takeft 
the privilege allowed thee by the laws of war; but may the 
gods of Carthage, and thou, in concert with them, punith, 
according to his deferts, the falfe wretch, who has betrayed 
his country, his gods, his wife, his children !’? Then, dire&t- 
ing herfelf to Afdrubal, “ Perfidious wretch,’’ fays the, 
«thou bafeft of creatures! this fire will prefently confume 
both me and my children; but as to thee (too fhameful ge- 
neral of Carthage!) go—adorn the gay triumph of thy 
conqueror—fuffer, in the fight of all Rome, the tortures 
thou fo juftly deferveit!’? She had no fooner pronounced 
thefe words, but feizing her children, fhe cut their throats, 
threw them into the flames, and afterwards ruthed into 
them herfelf, in which fhe was imitated by all the deferters. 
As for Scipio himfelf, when he faw the ruin of this famous 
city, he fhed tears over its fate; and reflecting that cities, 
nations, and empires, are liable to revolutions no lefs than in- 
dividuals ; that the like fad fate had befallen Troy, anciently 
fo powerful ; and, in later times, the Affyrians, Medes, and 
Perfians, whofe dominions were once fo extenfive; and, 
laftly, the Macedonians, whofe empire had been fo glorious 
throughout the world; thefe mournful ideas fuggefted. to 
him the folowing verfes of Homer, which he repeated : 
(6 "Exoeros rene, oray 3d) crdnn “1Atos ip, 
Kah Telapos xab Awds Wperiw Tleco,osc.”” 
Il, 3. 164, ré5. 
“ The day fhall come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy’s proud glories in the duft fhall lay, 
When Priam’s pow’rs and Priam’s felf fhall fall, 
And.one prodigious ruin {wallow all.’ Pope. 
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By this citation he denounced the future defliny of Rome, 
as he himfelf confefled to Polybius, who defired Seipio to 
explain himfelf on that occalion, 

After the capture of Carthage, Scipio gave the plunder 
of it (the ereafores of the temples excepted) to his foldiers 
for fome days. He alfo ordered the inhabitants of Sicily 
to come and take poffeffion of the pictures and flatues which 
the Carthaginians Nad defpoiled them of, in the former wars ; 
and he reftored to the citizens of Agrigentum, Phalaris’s 
famous bull (fee Butt), admonifhing them, that this bull, 
which was a monument of the cruelty of their ancient kings, 
and of the lenity of their prefent fovereigns, ought to make 
them fenfible, which would be molt advantageous for them, 
to live under the yoke of the Sicilians, or the government of 
the Romans. When he expofcd to fale part of the {poils of 
Carthage, he exprefsly prohibited, under the fevereft penal- 
ties, his own family from taking or buying any of them; 
thus preventing any fufpicion of avarice from being attached 
to himfelf. When the news of this event arrived at Rome, 
the fenators fent ro commiffioners to Africa, whofe firft care 
was to demolith every remnant of Carthage ; and they alfo 
iffued orders, that it fhould never again be inhabited, and 
denounced dreadful imprecations againft thofe, who, contrary 
to this prohibition, fhould attempt to rebuild any parts of it, 
efpecially thofe called Byrfaand Megara. The commiffioners 
further decreed, that thofe cities, which, during this war, had 
joined with the enemy, fhould be all razed, and their terri- 
tories be given to the Roman allies; making a particular 
grant to the citizens of Utica of the whole country lying 
between Carthage and Hippo. All the reft they made tri- 
butary, and reduced it into a Roman province, whither a 
pretor was fent annually. See CarTuace. 

Such was the termination of the third Punic war; and 
fuch was the final cataftrophe of the Carthaginian ftate, in 
the year B.C. 146; after it had fubfifted, through various 
viciffitudes, for 737 years. Rollin’s Anc. Hitt. vol.i, 
Rollia’s Rom. Hilt. vols. iii, iv, v. Anc. Univ. Hilt. vols. 
XV, XVI. 

CARTHAGO, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
in Greater Armenia, called afterwards Artaxata ; which 
fee. 

Cartuaco Vetus, a name given by Ptolemy to a town in 
the interior of Spain, in the country of the Ilercaons, fituate 
on this fide of the Ebrus. 

Cartuaco, or Cartaco, in Geography, a town of New 
Spain, in North America, in the province of Cofta Rica, 
being a -bifhop’s fee and the feat of a Spanifh governor 5 
formerly confiderable, but now much reduced ; 360 miles W. 
of Panama. N. lat. 9° 5’. W.long. 83°. 

CARTHAMUS, in Botany, (either from Karten, the 
name given in Morocco to the original {pecies, or from xee- 
Gxspw, purgo, on account of its purgative quality. ‘Tonrne- 
fort prefers the latter, but Ray afferts that the former is the 
true etymolcey.) Brunfels. Tragus. Fuchs. J. ang C. 
Bauh. Ray. Gerard. Tournef. Cl. 12. §. 3. gen. 1. tab. 
258. Linn. gen. g3t. Schreb. 1267. Willd. 445. Gert. 
929. Jul. p. 174. Vent. vol. 1. p. 496. Clefs and order; 
Jyngenchia polygamia equalis. Nat. ord. Compojite capitate; 
Linn. Cinarocephale, Jul. . 

Gen. Ch. Calyx common ovate, imbricated; fcales with 
lateral and terminal {pines, and in moft fpecies with a folie 
aceous appendicle at their fummit. Cor: common uniforms 
florets all androgynous, equal, monopetalous, funnel-fhaped 5 
border five-cleft, ere€&t, nearly equal. Stam. Filaments fives 
capillary, very fhort ; anthers united into a tubularcylinder. 
Pif, Germ very fhort; ftyle filiform, longer than the fta- 
mens. eric. none, except the clofing calyx. Seeds foli- 
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tary ; down none, orchaffy. Revep. flat, hairy ; hairs longer 
tian the feeds. 

EM. Ch. Outward calyx-feales with more than one {pine. 
Lam. 

Sp. 1. C. tin@orius, baftard faffron, or faflower, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1. Mart. 1. Willd. 1. Gert. tab. 161. fig. z. 
Lam. lil. Pl. 661. fig. 3. Carthamus officinarum, ‘Tourn, 
Bauh. pin. “ Leaves ovate, entire, ferrate-aculeate.’’ Linn. 
« Stem perfeétly {mooth; leaves ovate, entire, fpinous- 
toothed ; feeds naked.”? Willd. Roofannual. Herb fmooth 
in all its parts. Sem about two feet high, ereCi, cylindn- 
cal, woody, branched toward the fummit. Leaves fimple, 
entire, acuminate, veined, with fpinous teeth at their edges 5 
root-leaves oblong, narrowed at the bafe; flem-leaves fmall, 
ovate, half-embracing the ftem. J lowers rather large, ter- 
minal, folitary ; calyx-feales broad at the bafe, flat, re- 
fembling the leaves; florets of a fine faffron colour. Seeds 
white, naked. <A native of Egypt and the warmer parts of 
Afia. The feeds have a purgative quality, and are faid to 
be particularly ufeful when the firft paflages are {urcharged 
with a thick vifcous mucus. ‘They are a favourite food of 
parrots, on whom they do not produce a fimilar effeG. The 
flowers are fuppofed to have the fame medicinal properties 
as faffron: but they are chiefly ufed as a material for dyeing 
filk and cotton ftuffs, to which they give a beautiful, but 
fugitive rofe-colour. A red pigment is likewife prepared 
from the ftamens, ufed by painters, and known as a cofme- 
tic rouge by the Parifian ladies, under the name of vegeta- 
ble rouge, Spanith vermillion, or lake of carthamus. 2. C. 
fiwefcens, Willd. 2. (C. orientalis, Tourn. cor. 33.) ‘* Stem 
perfeGtly fmooth ; leaves oblong, entire, {pinous-toothed, 
feeds’ crowned with down.’? Willd. Root annual. Stem 
ere, white, branched. caves oblong, narrower than 
thefe of C. tinGorius, feffile, undivided, toothed; teeth 
{pinous ; {pines awl fhaped, ycllowifh, long. /Vorets yellow. 
A native of Armenia. 3. C. perficus, Willd. 4. Desfont. 
«< Stem perfeétly {mooth ; leaves lanceolate, entire, fpinous- 
toothed ; outer calyx-fcales longer than the flower, fpread- 
ing, {pinous-toothed at the bafe.”? Root annual. — Spines 
white. A native of Perfia. 4. C. dentatus, Willd. 4. 
Vahl. fymb. 1. tab. 17. Fo fk. deferip. 217. (Cnicus atrac- 
tylidis folio, flore purpurafcente, Tourn. Cor. 33.) “ Stem 
villous ; leaves pubefcent, lanceolate, entire, fpinons-toothed, 
ianer calyx-feales fomewhat roundly dilated at the fummit, 
{carious, toothed. Anative of Afia Minor. . 5. C. /anatus, 
yellow diltaff thiflle, or woolly carchamus, Linn. 2. Mart. 
2. Lam. 2. Willd. 5 (Cnicus atraétylis lutea dictus, Tourn. 
451. Atra@ylis lutea, Bauh. pin. 379. Atraétylis fufus 
agreftis, Geert. tab. 161. fig. 2. Chardon beni of the Pari- 
fians.) ‘Stem hairy, wooily towards the top ; lower leaves 
pinnatifid, upper ones embracing the ftem, toothed.”? Lion. 
«© Stem woolly ; lower leaves pinnatiid, toothed; upper 
ones embracing the ftem, pinnatifid, toothed.’? Willd. 
Root annual. Stem about two feet high, upright, cylindri- 
eal, branched towards the fummit, cobwebbed between the 
bra@tes. Leaves oblong, fpinous. Ffowers yellow, foli- 
tary at the end of each branch, forming all together a kind 
of corymb; outer {cales of the calyx foliaceous, reticularly 
nerved, piunatifid-fpinous, very prickly ; inner ones carti- 
laginous, appendicled, ciliated, ending ina fharp fpime;_re- 
ceptacle befet with briltle fhaped chaff. Seeds inverfely py- 
yamidal ; thofe in the circumference diifering a little in fhape 
from thofe of the circumference. Lam. and Gert. The leaves 
are rather bitter, and are fometimes ufed as a febrifuge and 
fudorific. A native of uncultivated ground and the borders 
of fields in the fouth of France, Spain, and Italy, where the 
women ufe its ftalks for diftafls. 6.C. creticus, Linn. 3. 


Mart. 3. Lam. 3. Willd. 6, (Cuicus creticus flore teuen~ 
pheo, ‘Vourn. Cor. 33.) Stem nearly even; calyxes a hic- 
tle woolly ; florets about nine; lower kaves lyrate; upper 
ones balf-embracing the ftem, toothed,’”’ Linn. Stem 
even; calyxes nearly {mooth; flowers whitifi.”” Lam. Raat 
annual, Stem near four feet high, very white. eaves (ti, 
deeply indented, armed with ttrong fpines.  Jlorets few, 
whitifh, and according to Haller with five black lines at the 
opening, which divide and make the edges of the fegments 
black. Jialler alfo afferts that the radical florets of this and 
the preceding fpecies are neuter and abortive, whence Juf- 
fieu refers them both to his genus calcitrapa, formed from 
the centaurea of Linnzus. Gathered by Tournefort in the 
Ifland of Candia, who fent the fecds to the royal garden at 
Parise. Ak. pedinatus, Willd. 7. Desf. Atl. tab. 228. 
« Stem villous ; calyxcs fmooth; leaves pe&tinate toothed, 
fpincus; lower ones lineardanceolate ; upper ones ovate.’’ 
liam. eot perennial. Leaves {mooth. lowers im a ca- 
rymb ; calyx-fcales {pinous-ciliated on each fide 5 awl fhaped 
and pungent at the fummit. Desf. A native of uncultivated 
mountains in Barbary. 8. C. multifidus, Wild. 8. Desf. 
Atl. tab. 227. ** Stem fomewhat viilous; lower leaves pin- 
natifid ; fegments gafh-toothed, fpinous ; upper ones ovate- 
lanceolate, {pinous-toothed.”? J/owers in a corymb ; calyx- 
{cales ciliate-fpinous at the edges, awl-fhaped at the tip. 
Desf. A native of uncultivated hills about Algiers. 9g. C. 
tingitanus, Linn. 4. Mart. 4. Willd. 9. (Carduus ceruleus 
ere€tus, Morif. hilt. tab. 34. fig. 19.) ** Root-leaves pin- 
nate; ftem-leaves pinnatifid; ftem one flowered,”” Linn. 
Root perennial. Sema foot and half high, feldom branched. 
Leaves narrow-fpear-fhaped, deeply ferrated; each of the 
ferratures ending in a fharp point. Jlowers blue; fcarcely 
diftinét from the next fpecies. Linn. A native of Barbary, 
about Tangier. 10. C. caruleus, Linn. 5. Mart. 5. Lam. 
4. Willd. 10. (Onobroma ceruleem, Gert. tab. 160. fig. 
7. Cnicus ceruleus afperior, Bauh. pin. 378. Tourn. 350. 
Cn, alter, Cluf. hift. 2. p. 152. Lob. ic. 2. p. 19.) ** Leaves 
lanceolate, {pinous-toothed ; ttem generally one-flowered.”’ 
Linn. Root perennial. Stem fingle, purplifh, hairy and 
channelled. Leaves covered with a thort, hairy down. 
Flowers blue; outer calyx-feales broad, long, with fharp 
{pines on their edges; inner ones narrow, terminated with a 
fharp thorn. A native of Spain and the coatt of Barbary. 
Miller afferts that it is extremely different from the preced- 
ing: but La Marck obferves, that though the tingitanus of 
Linneus may perhaps bea diftinét fpecies, Morifon’s carduus 
cxruleus appears to him to be only a variety of the prefent. 
11. C. helenoides, Willd. Desf. Atl. tab. 230. ‘* Stem ge- 
nerally one-flowered ; leaves ovate ; lower ones quite entire ; 
upper ones flightly toothed, not fpinons.”’ oot annual. 
Leaves {mooth, embracing the ftem. Flowers yellow; ea- 
lyx-feales ferrated, a little fpinous. A native of corn fields 
in Barbary, near Mafcar. 32. C. pinnatus, Willd. 12. 
Desf. tab. 229. ‘ Stem one-flowered; leaves pinnate ; 
pinne often tritid, fpinous ferrated ; inner calyx-feales fca- 
rious and toothed at the tip.’? Root perennial. Flowers 
blue. A native of Barbary. 13. C. carduncellus, Linn. 7. 
Mart. 7. Lam. 5. Willd. 14. (Cnicus ceruleus humilis 
montis Lupi, Tourn. 451. Carduncellus, Morif. tab. 33. 
fig. 15.) ‘** Stem-leaves linear, pinnate, the length of the 
plant.”? Linn. 
fcarcely fpinous ; root-leaves lyrate; {tem-leaves pinnate ; 
pinne narrow, decurrent.”” Lam. Root perennial. Stems 
feveral, about fix inches high, fimple, fometimes a little 
woolly. Flower blue, large, terminal: outer calyx-feales 
foliaceous, inner ones {mooth, ciliated at their fummit, and 
terminated by a {mall {carious appendage ; down of the feed 
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** Stems weak, one-flowered ; leaves long, - 
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capillary, unequal, deciduous. A native of the fouth of 
France. 14. C. mitifimus, Linn, 6, Mart. 6, Willd, 13. 
(C, humilis, Lam 6.2) Leaves not fpinons; root-leaves 
toothéd ; {lem-leaves pinnate.” Linn. “ Generally Mace 
lefs; leaves {preading on the ground; flower large.” Lam. 
Root perennial. Stem fometimes none; fometimes four 
inches high, fmooth, flightly ftriated, with one or two 
leaves. Root-leaves, fome lanceolate, dilated at the end, 
and very, finooth, toothed from the middie to the end; teeth 
turned upwards, fharp, ending ina fmall thorn ; others pin- 
natifid; pinne linear-lanceolate, refaleated, quite entire, 
fome of them eared at the bafe underneath. — Stem-leaves in- 
terruptedly pinnatifid. J/ower bright blue; calyx large; 
outer fcales foliaceous, concave, {pinous-ciliated, often quite 
entire, feldom laciniated, and generally deflitute ef confpi 

Cuous Veins or Nerves 3 inner Ones narrower, obtule ; mem- 
branous, dilated, and ciliated at the tip. Down of the fred 
capillary. Gouan. A native of France. 15. C. arborc/- 
cens, Linn. 9. Mart. 8. Lam. 7. Willd. 15. (Cnicus lif- 
panicus arboreus, Tourn. 451.) “ Leaves fword thaped, 
finuate-toothed.” Linn. = Root perennial. Whole plant 
pubelcent. Stem fix feet high, firm, ever-greem Leaves 
clafping the flem, green, veined, very f{pinous at their edges ; 
lower ones neay a foot long, finuated, or pinnatifid, with {pi- 
nous teeth. 2Vower mott commonly folitary, yellow, of a 
pleafant {mell ; outer calyx-feales foliaceous, fpmous 5 inner 
ones ciliated; down of the feed capillary. A native of 
Spain. 16. C. maculatus, Lam. 8. (Carduus marianus, 
Linn. Eng. bot. 976. Curt. Lond. tab. 54. Silybum mari- 
anum, Gert. tab. 162. fig. 2.) * Leaves finuated, toothed- 
fpinous, embracing the {tem ; calyx-fcales appendicled, {pi- 
nous at the margin and tip.” Lam. oot annual. Stem 
five or fix feet high, branched, furrowed, f{mooth. Leaves 
large, deep green, beautifully variegated with milk-white 
veins ; root-leaves pinnatifid ; ftem-leaves alternate, recurv- 
ed, oblong, acute, repand, generally fmooth, ciliated at the 
edge with unequal fpines. Flowers purple, terminal, foli- 
tary, large, on naked peduncles; calyx-fcales very different 
from thofe of carduus, diftin@ly appendicled, armed with 
lateral and terminal {pines. A native of road fides, &c. in 
England, France, and other parts of Europe. There is a 
variety not unfrequent in the neighbourhood of London 
without variegated leaves. "The common fort was held in 
great veneration by the-phyficians and botanifts of the dark 
ages, having, as they imagined, derived its white veins from 
the milk of the Virgin Mary, which accidentally dropt upon 
it. Its root, leaves and feeds are fudorific, coolings and 
diuretic. It has alfo been recommended as a pectoral, and 
is faid to have been taken with effeét in pleurify. 17. C. 
corymbofus, Linn. 8. Mart. 10. Lam.9. (Chameleon ni- 
ger, Bauh. pin. 380. Dalech. hilt. 1454. Lob. ic. 2. p. 5. 
Carduus chamzleon, Morif. tab. 33. fig.17. Brotera co- 
rymbofa, Willd.) « Flowers in a corymb, numerous.” 
Linn. Whole plant formidably {pinous. Root perennial. 
Stem from fix to nine inches high, upright, channelled, 
branching into a corymb at its fummit. Root-/eaves rather 
large, {preading on the ground, dark green, {mooth, deeply 
divided ; divifions pinnatifid, toothed and fpinous. Svem- 
leaves {mall, oblong, feffile ; armed at their edges with fhort, 
ftiff, double {pines. FVowers fmall, of a clear blue colour, 
(white, Miller), forming with their brates a denfe clutter 
at the ends of the branches; calyx oblong; fcales armed 
with {pines at their edges and fummit. A native of the 
fouth of Italy, Romania, and Sardinia. It has the habit 
of echinops, and according to Willdenow, properly belongs 
to the order fegregata, where he has placed it as a diflin¢t 
genus next to echinops, but La Marck afferts that it has 
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all the charaétera of cardous, awd ought motto he feourated 
from the other fpecies of this genus. No author betide 
Willdenow has mentioned a proper calyx to each flor 


C. canefecas, Law. to. (C. acarna, Juff. Cuic 


Linn. 7 Mart. 5. Willd. §. Cutcu polycepha s, Lou 
451, &c. Acurna major caule foliofa, Dauh, pin. Chan 
Jeon falmanticentis, Cluf. hilt. 2, p. 195. Lob. ie. 2. p. 17." 
“ Leaves narrow-lanceolate, deeurrent, toothed, armed 


with yellowilh {pines ; calyxes conical, woolly ; feales pine 
nate-fpivous near the tip.’ Lam. Reet perennial. 
foot and half high, eredi, winged, branche d, forming a CO- 
rymb at its fummit. Leaves whitith. H/oce s purple, ob- 
long or conceal, cluftered aid feflile wt the furmmits of the 
furrounded by braétes; florets fmall; calyx 
Jes terminated by an appendaye, armed with 
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branche ) 
woolly 5 fe 
ycllowihh lateral and terminal fpines. A native of Spain and 
the fouth of France. 19, C. Lam. 14. 
*¢ Leaves linear, quite entire, fmooth; {tem herbaceous, 
one-flowered.’”? Stem fix or feven inches high, fimple. 
Leaves {mooth, without fpines; lower ones long, nume- 
rous, growing near together. J/ower terminal, f{mall, 
naked ; outer calyx-feales ovate, {mooth, a little appendi- 
cled, with very fhort lateral fpines. Found in the Straits 
of Magellan by Commerfon. 20, C. falicifolias, aian. Jun. 
Supp. p. 55c. Mart. 9. Lam. 15. Willd. 16. ** Stem 
fhrubby ; petioles {pinous ; leaves lanceolate, entire, downy 
underneath, prickly at the tip; branches one flowered.” 
Branches long, whitith, cottony. Leaves foattered, nearly 
feffile, fmooth and veined above, cloathed with a white cot- 
tory, or filky procumbent down underneath, terminated by 
a feeble fpine. F/owers white, folitary, terminal, naked; 
calyx fhort ;/feales imbricated, appendicled, white on the 
outfide, bordered with {pinous teeth ; down of the feed fea- 
thery, on which account Venteuat is inclined to think it an 
atractylis. A native of the Ifland of Madeira. La Marck, 
Encyc. vol. i. p. 639, 640, has removed atraétylis cancel- 
lata and gummifera of Linnzus to this genus ; but his fuc- 
ceffor Poiret has remanded them back again to their former 
Ration. See Encyc. vol. vi. p. 29, 3>, fub. Quenouillette 
and Atraétylis of this dictionary. ; 

Obdf. Gertner makes naked feds an effential part of the 
generic charaGier. His carthamus of courfe includes ouly 
the firft fpecies, all the others having their feeds crowned 
with down ; and even in that, the fecds are faid by Juffieu, 
Ventenat, and du Tour, not to be natura ly naked, though 
the down, being extremcly caducous, has efcaped the notice 
of moft authors, 

Propagation and Culture.—The firtt fpecies has been cul- 
tivated in Egypt from the earlicit ages for the ufe of dyers. 
From 16 to 18,000 hundred weight of flowers is the prefent 
average annual produce; feven eighths of which are ex- 
ported to Europe ; the reft is confumed in the country 
and other parts. It was not known in Italy in the time of 
the elder Pliny, but it is faid by Allon to be now found 
apparently wild, or at leatt perfectly naturalized in the 
neighbourhood of Nice. It is cultivated with fuecefs in 
fome parts of Germany, where its feeds come to com pleat 
maturity ; and was introduced into England, as appears 
from Turner’s herbal, as early as 1551. Ia the year 1683, 
twenty-five acres in the vale of Evefham, in Gloucelter- 
fhire, were fowed with its feed, and the produce was fuch 
as might have juftitied a farthertrial. No attempt of the 
kind, however, has fince been made; and there ts pethaps 
reafon to apprehend that in our variable climate, and with 
our frequent wet fummers, the crop would always be urcer- 
tain 5 for the quality of the flowers is confiderably impaired 
if they are expofed to rain in the interval between their open: 
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ing and being gathered for uf. Ii Germany it is fown in 
the lizhteft land, which has always a double fallow given to 
it, firt to dettroy the weeds, and afterwards to make it 
fine. After it has been fallowed a fummer and a winter, 
and has been ploughed and harrowed four times, it receives 
its lalt ploughing and harrowing in the latter end of March. 
"he feeds are then fcattered thinly in drills, made with a 
fmal] plough, about a foot and half from each other, and 
the earth is drawn into them with a harrow, whofe teeth are 
little more than an inch long: a roller is finally drawn over 
the ground to fmooth and to fettle it. After the plants are 
come up they are hoed three times, about five or fix 
weeks between each time; and as foon as the flowers begin 
to open, the field is gone over once a week to gather fuch 
as are ready. ‘here is ufually a fucceffion of flowers for 
five or fix weeks ; but great care fhould be taken that there 
be no dew upon them when they are gathered. ‘They are 
immediately dried in a kiln, and may then be prefled clofe 
without fear of detriment. In Spain this plant is cultivated 
in their gardens, as marigolds are in England, to give a co- 
lour to their foups, olios, and other viands. Confidered 
merely as an ornament, it is worthy of a place in the bor- 
ders of our large gardens, as it continues in flower eight or 
ten weeks. he feeds fhould be fown about the beginning 
of April, in the ground where the plants are intended to re- 
main, forthe roots are injured by tranfplanting. Moft of the 
other {peeies will ftand our winter in the open ground, but 
feveral of them will {carcely ripen their feeds ; fuch of them 
as are perennial may, however, be readily increafed by part- 
ing the roots. See SAFFLOWER. 

Cartuamus Africanus frutefcens, Walth. hort. 
Artractyuis cppojitifolia. 

CARTHARA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Mefo- 

otamia. 

CARTHEUSER, Joun Freperic, in Biography, pro- 
feffor of medicine at Francfort on the Oder, acquired confi- 
derable reputation about the middle of the laft century, by 
feveral very luminous works on the fubjeéts of botany and 
pharmacy. The principal of thefe are  Rudimenta Materiz 
medice rationalis.’? Francof. Svo. 1741, reprinted in 1749, 
much enlarged and improved, in two volumes 8vo. Betides 
defcribing the fimples, and the method of preparing and com- 
pounding them, the author has given the refult of his own 
experience of their virtues. ‘ De Genericis quibufdam Plan - 
tarum Principiis, ha¢tenus plerumque neglects.” Francof. 
1754, 8vo. A valuable work, Haller fays, in which the 
author introduces feveral articles not before found in fimilar 
publications, particularly of the trees producing wax, a fub- 
{tance like butter, and a kind of fuet. ‘The trees are natives 
of China. Befidesthe above, there is a variety of differta- 
tions, moftly on interefting fubjects. The titles, with fhort 
accounts of them, are given in Haller’s Bib. Botan. See 
alfo Eloy. Di&. Hilt. 

His two fons, Frederic Auguftus, and William, became 
alfo doGtors in medicine, under the aufpices of their father. 
The principal of the works left by them are, “ Elementa 
Mineralogie fy{ftematice difpofita.” Francof. 1755, 8vo, by 
the elder ; and “ Differtationes phyfico-chemico-medicz, de 
quibufdam materiz medicz fubjeétis,” 8vo. 1774; and “ Dif- 
fertationes nonnulle feleCtiores, phyf. chem.”? 8vo. 1775, 
including fome written by the father, and by other wri- 


ters. 

CARTHUSIANS, in Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, a branch of 
the Benepictins, an order of religious, inftituted by S. 
Bruno, about the year 1084 (fome fay in 1080, and others 
in 1086), remarkable for the aulterity of their rule, which 
obliges them toa perpetual folitude ; a total abitinence from 
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flefh even at the peril of their lives; and to feed on bread, 
water, and falt, one day in every week ; and abfolute filence, 
except at certain flated times. 

Their houfes were ufually built in deferts, their fare coarfe, 
and their difcipline fevere. It is obferved, that the monaf- 
tical piety is {till better preferved in this, than in any of the 
other orders. M. Abbé de Ja Trappe, however, endeavours 
to thew, that the Carthufians do not live up to the autterity 
enjoined by the ancient ftatutes of Guigues, their fifth ge- 
neral. M. Maffon, general of the order, anfwers the abbé ; 
and fhews that what he calls the flatutes, or conftitutions of 
Guigues, are, in realty, only culloms compiled by father 
Crate and that they did not become laws till long 
arter. 

The word is formed from Carthufanus, or Carthufienfis, a 
denomination given them in Latin, from a village in Dau- 
phiny called Chartreufe, in Latin Cartufium, Caturfium, as 
fome fay, where the firit monaftery of this kind was ereéted. 
Hence the French call the religious of this order Chartreu, 
and their convents Chartreujes ; an appellation which alfo 
appears to have anciently obtained in England ; whence 
the name of that celebrated hofpital, or rather coilege, 
in London, the Charter-houfe; by corruption from Char« 
treufe. 

The Carthufian habit is all white within, their fcapular 
being joined in the fides by two pieces of the fame ituff. 
They wore a hair fhirt next their fkin. Their prior and pro- 
curator, who may go abroad upon the neceflary affairs of the 
houfe, appear in a black cloak down to the ground, and a 
black hood over the white one; the hood not round, but 
tapering to a point. 

There are few nuns of this order. There have, however, 
been fome female Carthufian convents; but the increafe of 
them was prohibitedin 1368; fo that there remained only 
five, four in Trance, and one at Bruges in Flanders. As the 
rigorous difcipline of the Carthufians is altogether inconfif- 
tent with the tendernefs and delicacy of the female fex, the 
aufterity of the order has been diminifhed in the female con- 
vents ; and it was more particularly found neceflary to ab- 
rogate thofe fevere injunctions of filence and folitude, that 
are fo little adapted to the known charaéter and genius of 
the fex. They were brought into England by Henry II. 
about the year 1180, and had only nine houfes; their firft 
houfe being at Witham in Somerfethhire. 

CarTHusiAn powder, poudre des Chartreux. See Kenmes 
mineral. 

CARTIER, or Quartier, James, in Biography, an 
eminent navigator, was born at St. Malo’s, where he diftin- 
guifhed himfelf as a fkilful pilot. Francis I. employed him 
to profecute difcoveries in Canada, for which purpofe he 
made a voyage thither in 1534, examined the country with 
great attention, and gave an exact defcription of all its 
iflands, coafts, capes, bays, &c. which was of great ufe to 
fubfequent navigators. 

CARTILAGE, in Anatomy, is a femipellucid fub- 
ftance, of a milk-white or pearly colour, entering into the 
compolition of feveral parts of the body. It holds a middle 
rank in point of firmnefs, between bones, or hard parts, and 
the fofter conftituents of the human frame. It appears, on 
a fuperficial examination, to be homogeneous in its texture =. 
for, when cut, the furface is uniform, and contains no vifible 
cells, cavities, or pores, but refembles the fe€tion of a piece 
of glue. The cartilages of the ribs, however, particularly 
in adults, prefent a kind of fibrous appearance in their tex- 
ture: and Dr. Hunter has difcovered, by microfcopical ex- 
amination, that the cartilaginous crufts of articular furfaces 
are compofed.of flraight parallel fibres direGted towards the 
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eavity of the joint. (Philof, Tranfaét. N° 470.) This fub- 
ftance poffeffcs a very high degree of elafticity ; which pro- 
verly diftinguifhes it from all other Fae of the body. 
ince it enters into the compofition of parts, whofe func- 
tions require the combination of firmnefs, with pliancy and 
flexibility : the prefervation of a certain external form, with 
the power of yielding to external force or preffure. 

Cartilages are covered by a membrane, refembling in tex- 
ture and appearance, as well as in its office, the periofteum 
of bones; this is termed the perichondrium, ‘They receive 
arteries and veins from this membrane: thefe veffels, how- 
ever, have never been demonflrated in the cartilaginous 
crults of articular furfaces. Abforbent veffels cannot be 
a@tually fhewn : but their exiftence is abundantly proved by 
many phenomena. ‘The converfion of Qtr into bone 
is alone fufficient for this purpofe. ‘The cartilaginous fub- 
{tance is gradually removed as the formation of the bone 
advances. In affeCtions of the joints their cartilaginous co- 
verings are often both entirely deftroyed, or partially re- 
moved ; which appearance can only be afcribed to the ac- 
tion of abforbent veflels. It does not feem to poflefs nerves, 
as it is entircly deflitute of fenfibility. 

Its colour is not affected by feeding an animal with mad- 
der. 

It refifts the effe&ts of preffure from contiguous difeafe, 
longer than the bones, or the foft parts of the body. Dr. 
Hunter has obferved this in the cartilages of the ribs; and 
the fame fact’is alfo witneffed in thofe of the vertebra, in the 
cafe of aneuryfm in the defcending aorta. 

It does not exfoliate like the fubftance of bones. 

When deflroyed, it is never reproduced. We have ob- 
ferved a curious exemplification of this faét in cafes of unre- 
duced luxation. The head of the diflocated bone has its 
cartilaginous cruft gradually worn away by fri€tion againtt 
the furrounding parts; this is never replaced; but the fub- 
ftance of the bone itfelf becomes highly polifhed. The new 
cavity, which is ultimately formed for it in the bone, on 
which it lies, has no cartilaginous furface, but is polifhed 
in the fame way. 

The thinner cartilages of the body are refolved by mace- 
ration into a kind of fibrous fubftance: e. g. thofe of the 
organs of fenfe. ‘Thefe are the fofteft, and moft flexible in 
the body. Thofe of the ribs, if boiled or macerated for 
fome months, feem to confift of oval laminz, furrounding 
each other concentrically, and conneéted by tranfverfe fibres. 
Thefe are much more denfe and elatlic. The intervertebral 
and interarticular cartilages, with that of the fymphyfis pu- 
bis, obvioufly contain a confiderable intermixture of tendi- 
nous fibres; and may be refolved into a cellular tex- 
ture. 

Digeflion, in aclofe veffcl, diffolves cartilages, and con- 
verts it into a jelly. 

The cartilages of the body are divided, by anatomitts, 
into two kinds: the temporary and the permanent. The 
former are confined to the earlier flages of exiftence; the 
latter commonly retain their cartilaginous ftru€ture through- 
out every period of life. ‘he temporary cartilages are thofe 
in which the bones of the body are formed. They are 
hence called by Latin writers Offeocentes. All the bones 
in the body, except the teeth, are formed in a nidus of car- 
tilage. The form of the bone, with its various proceffes, is 
accurately reprefented in thefe cartilaginous primordia; and 
it is the {ubftance alone which changes. In the early pe- 
riods of “foetal exiflence, thefe cartilages are of a foft and 
gelatinous texture: they become firmer and hafder as the 
growth of the fubjeét advances. No difference is obferved 
in the cartilage, whether a long or a broad bone is to be 
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formed in it ; whether the future bone be af the reticulated 
or compact ftructure. As the offific matter is depofited, 
the cartilaginous fubftance is abforbed. ‘The epiphyfes are 
Hill conneéted to the body of the bone by cartilaginous 
crufts, after they are completely offified; but this part is 
ultimately coufolidated. 

The permanent cartilages are of various kinds. ‘The ex- 
ternal ear, the external aperture of the noftrils, and the eye- 
lids, are compofed of a thin and flexible cartilage, inclofed 
in a duplicature of the common integuments. See Eve, 
Ear, and Noss. 

The larynx is entirely compofed of this fubftance, and 
the trachea, with its branches, is furnithed with pieces of 
cartilage, by which thefe tubes are kept permanently open, 
for the ready paflage of air to and from the lungs. See La- 
R¥NX and TRACHEA. 

Portions of a denfe and elaftic cartilage are annexed to the 
anterior extremities of the ribs; and in the feven firft ribs 
are articulated to the fide of the fternum. The elafticity of 
thefe parts conltitutes a chief inftrument of refpiration, by 
reftoring the ribs to their former pofition when the aétion 
of the intercoftal mufcles has ceafed. 

Contiguous bones are fometimes united by the interven- 
tion of cartilage: as the two ofla pubis, the facrum and 
offa innominata, and the two bones of the fternum. This 
{pecies of junction is technically termed fynchondrofis, 

The bodies of the vertebra are joined by large maffes of 
a peculiar fubftance, partaking ee the properties and ap- 
pearance of cartilage and ligament; which allow of the 
motions of thefe parts on each other, without weakening 
the fupport which is afforded to the upper parts of the 
body in general, and to the head in particular, by the ver- 
tebral column. ‘Thefe cartilages impart a great elafticity to 
the {pine ; by which the effeéts of concuffion, from jump- 
ing, from falls, &c. are weakened, and deftroyed, before 
they can be propagated to the head. When the body has 
been long in an erect pofition, the compreffion of thefe car- 
tilages by the weight of the upper parts of the body, di- 
minifhes the height of the perfon, They recover their for- 
mer length, when freed from the preffure of the fuperin- 
cumbent parts. Hence a perfon is taller when he rifes in a 
morning, than after fuftaining the fatigues of the day $ and 
the difference has fometimes amounted to an inch. (Philo- 
fophical TranfaGtions, No. 383. Hilt. de l’Acad. deg 
Sciences, an. 1725.) 

Cartilages are fometimes interpofed between the articular 
furfaces of bones; where they fill up irregularities, that 
might otherwife impede the motions of the part; and in- 
creafe the fecurity of the joint, by adapting the articular 
furfaces to each other. Inttances of this are found in the 
articulation of the lower jaw; in the conneétion of the 
clavicle with the fternum, and in the knee-joint. Thefe are 
cailed interarticular cartilages. 

The articular furfaces of bones are in every inftance co- 
vered by a thin cruit of cartilage, having its furface moi 
exquifitely polifhed, by which all fri€tion in the motions of 
the joint is avoided, and the ends of the bongs glide over 
each other with the moft perfe& facility. 

Thefe permanent cartilages become not unfrequently 
more or lefs.offified in old perfons. The cartilages of the 
larynx, particularly the thyroid and cricoid, and thofe of 
the ribs, are generally affected in this way in an advanced 
age: yet fome inftances have been obferved, where this 
change had not taken place, even in very old fubjeéts, as, e. g: 
in the cafe of Thomas Parr, who was examined by Harvey, 
(Sectio Thome Parre, Lond. 1669, 8vo. ) and of another per- 
fon of 130 years old by Keill. (Phil. Tranf. No. 306.) The 
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fymphyfis of the pubis, and that of the ilium and facrum, are 
very rarely affeted indeed ; aud offific union of the bodies of 
the vertebra is alfo very uncommon. 

The reader may confult on the fubjeéts of this article, 
J. G. Haafe Differt. de Fabrica Cartilaginum, Lipfiz, 1767. 
4to, and the fir(t vol. of Soemmerring’s work, De Corporia 
humani Fabrica. 

Cartizacinous fifbes, Pifces Cartil laginet, and Les Poifs 
fons Cartilagineux of the French. The fithes of this tribe 
are diftinguifhed by having, as their name implies, a carti- 
laginous in{tead of bony {iccleton. 

The cartilaginous fifhes are numerous, embracing’ the 
whole of thetwo lalt orders of Ichthyo ogy, the Branchiof- 
tegi, and Chondropierygii, 11 which the tollowing genera are 
contained, Morrayrus, Ottracion, ‘Vetredon, Diodon, Sy np- 
nathus, Pegafus, Centrifcus, Baiiftes, Cvclopterns, L ophius, 
Acipenfer, Chimera, Squalus, Raja, Panam: zon, and Gat- 
trobranchus (myxine, Lia ») 

Linneus feparated the cartilaginous from the other fifhes, 
and placed them in the c.afs Amphi ibia, where they contti- 
tuted the order Nantes, This diltrbution was made under 
the fuppolition of the cartilaginous fthes being furnifhed 
both with lungs and gills, an idea apparently confirmed by 
the obfervations of eee Garden of South Carolina, who at 
the defire of Linnzus examined the organs of the genus 
Diodon, and found, as he conceived, both exterual gills, and 
internal lungs. Thefe fuppofed lungs, however, have been 
fince afcertained by naturaliits to be only a peculiar modifi- 
cation of the gills, and it therefore now appears that this 
cartilaginous tribe are, in reality, filhes, differing principally, 
if not entirely, from other fithes in having, as before men- 
tioned, acartilaginous fkeleton. They differ from the gene- 
rality of other fifhes, in having the gills deflitute of bony 
rays, Or in the gilis being cartilaginous; and they are defi- 
ecient, for the moft part, at lealt, of obvious f[cales, thofe 
being either very deciduous, minute, er fo deeply imbedded 
in the fkin as to be fcarcely vifible: in many of the cartila- 

inous fifhes there is not even the flighteit appearance of 
ee on the furface of the fkin. See Fisnes and Icu- 
THYOLOGY. 

CartiLtacinous leaf, among Tas See Lear. 

CARTILI, in Ancient Geography, a bay of Africa, 
where veffels fheltered themfelves from the. eafterly wind ; 
fituate N.E. of the mouth of the river Chinalaph. 

CARTILIS, a place of Africa, in Mauritania Czfari- 
enfis, between Cartenne and the colony of Cefarea, ac- 
cording to the Itinerary of Antocine. 

CARTINAGA, a town of India, on this fide of the 
Ganges. Ptolemy. 

Pe Ree DUA ip Biography, geen of the Bri- 
gantes in.Britain about the middle of che firll century, jultly 
icurred infamy by caufing Cara¢tacus, who had put him- 
felf under her protection with promiies of fafety, to be ar- 
refted and delivered up to the Romans, A.D. 49. By this 
a& of treachery, fhe gained their favour and increafed her 
own power and wealth. But afterwards, prefernng to her 
hufband Venufius, who was elteemed the beit watricr among 
the Britons (Caractacus excepted), bis equerry Vellocatus, 
and advauciog him to the partnerfhip of her throne and bed, 
fhe occafioued two contending parties; ove in favour of 
Venufius, which maintaived his right. to the throne, and 
another which adhered to the intereft of Carufmandua. 
When fhe found herielf likely to be overpowered, fhe 
fought the protection and aflittance of the Romans, who 
fecured her fafety, and in the iffue of the conteft made 
themfelves mailers of the country. ‘Tacitus, Annal, xii 
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CARTMEL, in Geography, is a market town of Lanca- 
fhire,’England, feated in a woody vale, near a traét of fands 
which run out into the Irihh Sea. Thefe fands bear the 
refpective names of three rivers, which here difcharge them- 
felves into the ocean. To fhorten the diftance from one 
place to another many perfons travel acrofs thefe fands, but 
from the danger that attends thefe pathlefs roads, it is found 
neceflary for flrangers to employ guides, who are conftantly 
waiting for that purpofe. Thefe are employed, and pad, 
by the government. In the vicinity of the town are fome 
high hills, known by the name of Cartmel Fells. Here 
was formerly a priory, which was founded by William 
M avefchall, earl of Pembroke, in the year 118, for canons 
regular of the order of St. Auftin. The church, which ori- 
ginally belonged to this rel:gious foundation, is appropriated 
to the pant, and is a large handfome flrufure. Its tower 
is very peculiar, being fquare for fome diftance from the 
ground, and the upper part fet diagonally within the 
lower. The interior of the church is fitted up in a very 
neat ityle, aud contains a number of fine, and ancient mo- 
numents. ‘The parifh has five chapels of eafe, at {mall places 
in the vicinity of the town. Here is a free grammar {chool 
well endowed, and its buildings were re-ereéted im 1790. 
Though Cartmel has no particular manufactories, yet in its 
vicinity are three very large cotton- mills. .Here are two 
weekly markets, Tuefdays and Saturdays; and two annual 


fairs. Cartmel is 16 miles from Lancafter, and 265 N.W. 
from London. It contains 140 houfes and 82 inhabi- 
tants. 


About three miles fouth of the town are Cartmel. ]Velf, 
which are reforted to in the fummer feafon, and their waters 
are found ferviceable in fcorbutic complaints. A pleafant 
walk through the woods of about a mile leads to Hc/ker~ 
Hall, the at of lord George A. Cavendish. The mantion 
is ornamented with feveral fine pictures by Vandyke, and 
other matters. 

CARTON, or, as we pronounce it, Cartoon, in Paint- 
ing, a defign made on ilrong paper, to be afterwards cal- 
qued through, and transferred on the frefh platter cf a wall, 
to be painted 1 in frefco. 

Caxton is alfo ufed for a defign coloured, for working 
in mofaic, tapeftry, &c. ‘The word, in the original French, 
fignites thick paper or pafle-board. 

Tn Italian, whence the term feemsto be derived, carione, 
or carioni, lignifying large paper, denotes feveral TWiects of 
paper palted on canvas, on which large defigns are made, 
whether coloured or with chalks only. Of thefe cartoons 
there are many by Domenichino, Lionardo da Vinci, 
Andrea Mantegna, Michael Angelo, &c.; but the moft 
celebrated performances of this kind are the ‘cartoons of 
Raphael”? or Raffaello Sanzio, Da Urbino, which are 
feven in number, and form only a {mall part of the facred 
hittorical defigns executed by this. famous artill, while «n- 
gaged in the chambers of the Vatican under the ‘aulfpices of 
pope Julius LT. and Leo X._ As foon as they were finifhed, 
they were fent to Flanders, to be copied in tapettry, for 
adornivg the pontilical apartments; but the tapeitries were 
not conveyed to Rome till after the deceafe of Raphael, and 
probably not before the dreadful fack of that city in 1527 
under the pontificate of Clement VII.; when Raphacl’s 
{cholars having fled from thence, none were leit to inquire 
after the original cartoons, which lay negleéted in the ftore- 
rooms of the manufaétory. The revolution that happened. 
foon after in the Low Countries prevented their being no- 
ticed during a period in which works of art were wholly 

neglected. Thefe feven, however, efcaped the wreck of the 
others, which were torp ip pieces, and of which fome frag- 
ments 
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ments remain in d {ferent collectione. Thefe were purchafed 
by Rubens for Charles L,, but they had been much injured 
by the weavers. In this tlate they alfo fortunately efcaped 
being fold in the royal colleétion, by the difproportionate 
appraifement of thele feven at gool. and the nine picces, 
which were the triumph of Julius Cafar by Andrea Man- 
tegna, appraifed at roool. ‘lhe cartoons feem to have 
been little noticed till king William IIT, built a gallery for 
the purpofe of receiving them at Hlampton-Court, After 
having fuflered much from the damps of the fituation in 
which they were placed, they were removed by order of his 
refent majelly king George LIT. to the queen’s palace at 
uckingham-houfe, and from thence to the caltle at Wind- 
for, where they are open to public infpeétion. Thefe car- 
toons are jullly reprefented as ‘ the glory of England, and 
the envy of all other polite nations 5’? and his majetly is en- 
titled to a tribute of refpect and applaufe for his care in 
preferving thefe precious treafures. ‘They have been long 
defervedly held in high eltimation throughout Europe by all 
authors of refined talte, and by all the admirers of the art 
of defign, for their various and matchlefs merit, particularly 
with regard to the invention, and to the noble expreflion of 
fuch a variety of characters, countenances, and attitudes, as 
they are differently affected and fuitably engaged, in every 
compolition. ‘The Abbé du Bos, in his treatife on poetry 
and painting, has committed a very grofs error in his de- 
velopement of one of the characters in this collection. 
Having defcribed the carton of the miraculous draught of 
fithes, he points out with propriety the expreffion of St. 
Peter, St. John, and other difciples, and then proceeds to 
illuftrate a fingular character, which he feems particularly 
to admire, for the ftrength and jultnefs of the expreffion ; 
that figure, according to his opinion, being reprefented 
with a confufed countenance, and melancholy complexion, 
and feeming to be devoured by black jealoufy, in which 
perfon (he fays) it is eafy to diltinguith Judas. Whereas 
if this ingenious writer had maturely confidered the time 
which Raphael chofe for his fubjcct, and which was, as the 
evangelift informs us, the third time of our lord’s appearing 
to his difciples after his refurreCtion, and confequently fome 
weeks after the death of Judas, who hanged himfelt when 
Chrift was condemned; or if he had counted the uum- 
ber of figures in the compofition, which is only cleven 
and our Lord himfelf, he could never have committed fo un- 
accountable an error, as to imagine that Raphael deferved 
commendation for being fo abfurd as to introduce fo infamous 
a wretch, at fuch a point of time, when Chrilt was direGing 
his difciples to take care of his flock; or for grouping fuch 
a perfou amony the apoltles, who, as he was dead before, 
could not aflociate with them, and whom they would have 
avoided, if he had been alive, with abhorrence and deteita- 
tion. The dilcernment and judgment of Raphael could 
not have allowed him to be guilty of fo grofs an anachroni(m. 
«‘ Perhaps the beit apology, and the trueft (fays Pilkingtoa), 
that can be made for this miftake of Du Bos, is, that he 
was much more converfaut and better acquainted with the 
works of Rattacllo than with the works of the Evangeliits. 
Mr. Fafeli, however, remarks, that Mr. Pilkington has mif- 
calculated the number of the cartoons; as he mentions that 
which reprefents the miraculous draught of fifhes, and the 
fubfequent one of the donation of the keys, with regard to 
which Du Bos committed his error, as if they were the 
fame. Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters by Fuleli, art. 
Raffaello Sanzio, Da Urbino. 
CARTOUCH, iu Architedure, Sculpture, Kc. denotes an 
ornament reprefenting a f{croll of paper; being ufually in 
form of a table, or flat member, with wavings; whereon is 
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fome infeription, or device, ornament 
or the like, It is nearly akin to a modillion; from which 
it only diflers in this, that the latter is ufed uoder the 
cornice in the eaves of a houfe, and the former in wainf- 
cotting within doors. Some woikmen call the cartoozes 
DENTILS. ‘The word is French, tormed from the Italian 
cartoccio, which fignifies the fame, Cartouches are fome- 
times drawn on paper, asin the titles of maps, &c. and are 
fometimes made of thone, brick, plalter, wood, &c. for 
buildings. 

Cartroucnes, in Heraldry, a name given to a fort of oval 
fhiclds, much ufed by the popes aud fecular princes in Italy, 
and others, both clergy aud laity, for painting or engraving 
their arms ou. Many fuppote this form derogatory to the 
honour of the perfon; but though the {quare fhield, with 
the rounded and pointed bottom, is more 1 ule with us, as 
alfo with the French and Germans, yet this is fuppofed 
more truly the figure of the Roman fhield worn by the fol- 
diery, and therefore more ancient and honourable thau eithes 
that or the indented fhield of the Germans. 

Cartoucu, in the Military Art, a wooden cafe about 
three inches thick at bottom, and girt round with marline, 
holding two, three, or four hundred mufquet balls, with 
eight or ten iron balls weighing onz pound each, to be fired 
from a mortar, gun, or howitzer, for the defence of a pais, 
defile, ditch, breach, retrencliment, &c. It ought not to be 
confounded with the gargouge, gargouche, or gargouffe, which 
is fimply the cafe or voll of paper, palte-board, parchment, 
or flannel, &c. filled with the charge of powder neceflary 
for the caliber or bore of the piece or fire arm made ute of ; 
whereas the cartouch contains, betides the powder, balls of 
lead, old nails, chains, pieces of iron, &c. &c., which are 
put into the piece inftead of a bullet, whether on a breach 
or on a retrenchment, in defending a pafs, or againit an 
enemy near to you in battle. Thole, who make ule of this 
fort of firing, are faid to fire with the cartouch, in French. 
tirer a cartouche. 

Cartoucnes, in 4rtillery, are made of leather for fling- 
ing over the shoulders of the matrofles ; who carry in them 
the ammunition from the magazines or waggons for the 
ule of the artillery, when they are.either at exercife or on 
aciual fervice. 

Cartroucnu de congé abjolu, known under the same of 
conge d’ancienneté, or leave of feniority, is afet form of abfo-~ 
lute, final, or unlimited leave of abfence from military fervice, 
inferted on a fheet of paper called or known by the name 
of cartouche, on which are expreffed the merits-or deferts of 
the military perfon, to whom the difcharg¢ or congé abjalu 
is granted, whether for having finifhed the time or number 
of years he was engaged to ferve by his contract of enroll- 
ment, or on account of the impoflibility of his finishing the 
fame through his wounds or iniirmities, or for other reafons, 
that exempt him definitively from fervice.- 

Carroucs de foldat, cartouchier, a cartridge-box, pouch, 
cartouch. It is a cafe of light wood covered with leather, 
with a flap over it of the ftouteft blackened calf-fkin, fuffici- 
ently thick and fubitantial to bear the wettelt and fevere!t 
weather. The cafe is confiderably longer than broad, and 
has two rows of holes in it for about 24 mufquet-cartridges. 
As it hangs from a buff crofs-belt over the left fhoulder, 
and is worn in that manner by the infantry, before the body 
of the foldier a little below the right. pocket-hole for the 
purpofe of carrying his ammunition, it is made of a form 
fomewhat rounded or circular in order to apply equally 
every where to his body. It is worn by him in this way 
upon a belt both on ordinary duty and in the time of a&tion. 
The flap is generally ornamented with @ brats crown, &c. 
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for the battalion-men; a fufe for the grenadiers; and a 
bugle-horn for the light infantry. The pouches or car- 
tridge-boxcs ufed by the cavalry are fmaller than thofe made 
ufe of ‘by the infantry, Cartridge-boxes have often been 
made of iron, bnt feldom or ever are now. 

CARTRIDGE, in French gargouge, gargouche, or gar- 
gouffe, anc fometimes, but erroneoufly, cartouche, which fig- 
nihes not merely the cartridge and charge of powder as the 
word gargouffe, gargouge, or gargouche does, but the whole 
charge, confilling of ‘the cartridge and charge of powder 
with the bullet, grape-fliot, cafe-fhot, chain-fhot, double- 
headed -fhot, nails, pieces of brafs or iron, or whatever elfe 
is difcharged from the piece by the inflammation of the 
powder. A cartridge, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, is a cafe or cover holding exa&ily the charge of powder 
allotted for any piece, and fo fitting the bore of the fame 
as to be rammed home without difficulty. Cartridges have 
been made of various fubltances, fuch as paper, palte-board, 
parchment, bladders, and flannel. The bottoms of paper- 
cartridges are apt to remain in the fire-arm or piece, and to 
accumulate to fuch a degree as to prevent the priming from 
reaching the powder, belides which inconvenience they are 
attended alfo with others. Patte-board-cartridges are liable 
to nearly the fame objections. The fire fhrivels up thofe 
made of parchment or bladders in fuch a manner, that they 
enter into the vent and become fo hard, that the priming 
iron cannot fufficiently clear it. Nothing has as yet been 
found to anfwer better for cartridges than flannel, which is 
now generaliy made ufe of for artillery-ones of all forts, 
becaufe as it does not keep or retain fire it is not apt to oc- 
cafion accidents in loading, which the others frequently ufed 
to do. But as the duft of powder paffes through them, 
parchment covers are fometimes made and put over them, 
which are taken off as they are ufed. Flannel cartridges, 
however, may be rendered much more commodious or ma- 
nageable, and not only a great deal ftiffer but alfo proof 
againft the duft of powder penetrating or paffing through 
them, by boiling the flannel, of which they are made, in fize. 
Without fome fuch precantion to ftiffen them, they are. fo 
pliable, and when large contain fo much powder, that it is 
with difficulty they are put into the pieces. The loading 
and firing of guns with cartridges are much quicker and lefs 
liable to accidents than with loofe pewder. 

The cartridge for a heavy brafs 42 pounder, or an iron 
42 pounder for fervice, ufed to contain, and does now, 14 |b. 
of powder; that for a heavy brafs 32 pounder ufed to 
contain, and does now, to lb. 11 oz. of powder; that for an 
iron 32 pounder ufed to contain glb. 40z. but contains now 
rolb. 11 oz. of powder; that for a heavy brafs 24 pounder 
or iron 24 pounder ufed to contain, and does now, S Ib. of 
powder; that for a heavy brafs 18 pounder ufed to con- 
tain, and does now, 6lb. of powder; that for an iron 18 
pounder ufed to contain 8 Ib. but contains now 6 lb. of pow- 
der; that for a heavy brafs 12 pounder or an iron 12 
pounder ufed to contain, and does now, 4]b. of pounder ; 
that for a heavy brafs 9 pounder ufed to contain 3 lb. of pow- 
der, and that for an iron 9 pounder now contains the fame 
weight of powder; that for a heavy brafs 6 pounder ufed 
to contain 2 lb. 8 oz. of pounder, but now contains only 2 Ib. 
of powder; that for an iron 6 pounder ufed to contain 
2lb. 8 oz, of powder, but now contains only 2 Ib. of pow- 
der; that for a heavy brafs 3 pounder or for an iron 3 pound- 
er ufed tocontain, and does now, 1 lb. of powder ; that for 
a medium brafs 24 pounder ufed to contain, and does now, 
8 lb. of powder; that for a medium brafs 12 pounder ufed 
to contain, and does now, 3 lb. 8 oz. of powder; that fora 
medium brafs 6 pounder ufed to contain, and does now, 
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2 lb. of powder; that for a medium brafs 3 potnder ufed to 
contain the fame weight of powder as one for a heavy brafs 
3 pounder, viz. 1 lb. of powder; and one for a brafs 3 pounder, 
according to general Defaguliers’ coultruétion, contains the 
fame charge of powder now; that for a light brafs 24 
pounder ufed to contain, and does now, 5 lb. of pounder ; 
that for a light brafs 12 pounder ufed to contain, and does 
now, 3 lb. of powder; that for a light brafs 6 pounder ufed 
to contain, and does now, 1 lb. 5 oz. of powder; and that for 
a light brafs 3 pounder ufed to contain 12 oz. of powder, but 
contains now only 8 oz. 

There ought not, ftriéily fpeaking, to be fixed or deter- 
minate charges for guns of different calibres. But they 
fhould vary as to the weights and quantities of the powder 
with the fervices, to which the guns themfelves are to be 
applied: And it may with truth be aflerted, that the 
charges of powder ufually allotted for cannon are generally 
greater than what are cither proper or neceflary for them on 
any fervice whatfoever. The belt charges even for one and 
the fame piece, when applied to different ufes or fervices, 
have never as yet been correétly afcertained, or even nearly fo. 

Ball-cartridges, in French cartouches. For the conveni- 
ence of quick firing, the fhot is fixed to the cartridge by 
means of a wooden bottom fo hollowed or cut into on one 
fide as to receive nearly one half of the fhot, which is faften- 
ed to it by two {mall flips of tin, which pafs or crofs over 
the fhot and are faftened to the bottom, to the other fide of 
which the cartridge holding the charge of powder is tied? 

The cartridges are likewife fixed in the fame manner to 
the bottoms of grape thot, which are ufed with field pieces, 
and are cailed in I'rench cartouches a grappes de raifin. 

Cartripce-box. See Cartroucue de foldat. 

CARTWRIGHT, Tuomas, in Dipgraphy, a learned 
Puritan divine, was born in Hertfordthire about the year 
1535, and admitted into St. John’s college in the univerfity 
of Cambridge in 1550. Such was the afliduity of his ap- 
plication, commenced at college and continued through life, 
that he allowed himfelf only five hours of fleep. Upon the 
death of king Edward VI., he quitted the univerfity, and 
became clerk to a counfellor at law; but in this fituation 
he profceuted his former ftudies with unremitting diligence, 
at every interval of leifure which occurred. Being after- 
wards recommended by the gentleman who employed him 
to Dr. Pilkington, mafter of St. John’s college in Cam- 
bridge, he was reftored upon giving fatisfa€tory evidence of 
his abilities and attainments, to that feminary of learning, 
and in 1560 was chofen fellow of his college. From hence 
he was removed to Trinity college, and on account of his 
peculiar merit, made one of the eight fenior fellows. When 
queen Elizabeth vifited the univerfity in 1564, Mr. Cart- 
wright was much diftinguifhed ; and in 1570 he was chofen 
lady Margaret’s divinity profeffor. At this time his popu- 
larity as a preacher was fo great, that when it was his turn 
to officiate at St. Mary’s church, it was neceflary to take 
down the windows for the accommodation of the multitude 
that attended him. The fentiments concerning church dif- 
cipline, which he delivered in his lectures, were unfavourable 
to the eftablifhed hierarchy, and complaints were preferred 
againft him to fir William Cecil, chancellor of the univerfity, 
both by archbifhop Grindal and Dr. Whitgift, who defired 
that he and his adherents might be filenced. ‘The chancel- 
lor, to whom Cartwright wrote in his own defence, feemed 
difpofed te treat him with modereztion ; but his adverfaries 
renewed their accufations; and he was cited befare the 
vice chancellor, to give an account of the obnoxious fenti- 
ments delivered in his leures. Incapable of giving fatif- 
faétion, he was fufpended from his office as a Jecturer, and 

prevented 
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revented from obtaining his dodtor’s degree. In 1571, 
dr. Whitgift was 1a vice-chancellor ; and by bis ins 
fluence Mr. Carcwright was firlt deprived of his Margaret- 
profelforfhip, and afterwards of his fellowthip. As danger 
was apprehended from the diffemination of his principles in 
the univerfity, he was reduced to the neceflity of leaving it 
and of feeling fubfilence in a foreiyn country, Whillt he 
was abroad, he formed an acquaintance with the molt cele- 
brated divines in feveral Proteltant univertities, who treated 
him with great refpect on account of his learning and cha- 
vacter ; and he was chofen minilter to the Englifh merchants 
firtt at Antwerp, and afterwards at Middleburg, where he 
continued two years. His friends in England, however, 
were anxious for his return to bis own country, and he at 
length yielded to their importunity. Upon his return he 
found that the profecution againit the Puritans continued 
with unabated violence ; and though the authors of a piece 
in their favour, entitled «* An Admonition to the Parlia- 
ment,” had been committed to Newgate in 1572, Mr. 
Cartwright wrote “ A fecond Admonition to the Parlia- 
ment,” which involved him in a controverfy with Dr. Whit- 
gift, that obliged him to leave the kingdom, whilit it was the 
means of advancing his opponent to the bifhopric of Wor- 
cefter. During an abfence from his country of five years, 
he officiated in fome of the Englith faorics ; and in 1580, 

ames VI., king of Scotland, having an high opinion of his 
abilities, and learning, offered him a profefforfhip in the 
univerfity of St. Andrew’s, which he thought proper to de- 
cline. Upon his return to England, he was arreited as a 
promoter of fedition, and thrown into prifon; but being li- 
berated by the intereft of the lord treafurer Burleigh, and 
the earl of Leicefter, the latter conferred upon him the pott 
of matter of the Hofpital, which he had founded in War- 
wick. In compliance with the folicitations of feveral learned 
friends at home and abroad, he undertook to write again{t 
the Rhemith tranflation of the New Teftament ; but fome 
time after he had commenced the work, archbithop Whit- 
gift, by an arbitrary and unjult mandate, prohibited his 
profecution of it; the performance, however, was nearly 
completed ; and was publifhed fome years after his death. 
In 1585 fome new complaint was alleged againft him, and 
he was committed to prifon by Dr. Aylmer, bifhop of Lon- 
don; and again in 1591, the fame prelate ordered him to 
be lodged in the Fleet, where he was kept ina very clofe 
and rigorous confinement. Many applications were made 
on his behalf, but they were ineffe€tual till about the middle 
of the year 1592, when he was releafed, reftored to his 
matterfhip of the hofpital at Warwick, and permitted to 
preach. ‘Towards the clofe of his life, the zeal with which 
he had, in the earlier period of it, oppoled the church, 
was fomewhat abated, and he feems to have lived on terms 
of friendthip with archbifhop Whitgift, who ufed him kindly 
and tolerated his preaching at Warwick. Long confinement 
aod application to fludy had much impaired his health ; and 
at length terminated his life in December, 1603, in his 68th 
year. In his private character, he was pious, difinterelted, 
and charitable ; and though the perfecution again{ft him was 


harfh and fevere, it originated with that contelt for fuperio-. 


rity, which the intolerant principles of each party would 
lead them to abufe, and therefore demands fome kind of 
apology from the candour of more enlightened and liberal 
times. Befides the works already mentioned, Cartwright 
wrote “© Commentaria prattica in totam Hiftoriam evangeli- 
cam,” 4to. 1630; reprinted at Amiterdam in 1647; “ Com- 
mentarii fuccinéti et dilucidi in Proverbia Salomonis,’’ 4to. 
Amit. 1638; ‘* Metaphratis et Homiliz in librum Salomo- 
nis, qui infcribitur Lcclefialtes,”’ a Amit, 16473 4A 
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Directory of Church-government,” gto, 1644; and « A 
Body of Divinity,” 4to. Lond. 1616. Biog. Brit 

Cartwaicur, Wittiam, a poet and divine of the 7th 
century, was born in 1611 at Northway, near ‘Tewkfbury, 
in Gloucefterfhire, educated at Wettmintter fehool, and 
eleéted a fludent of Chrifl-church in Oxford, in 1628. Hav- 
ing gone through the ufual courfe of fludies, he took ore 
ders, and became, as Anthony Wood exprefles it, “ a molt 
florid aud feraphical preacher’ in the univerfity ; where he 
performed the office of junior proétor, and alfo that of me- 
taphyfical reader. His poetical purfuits amufed him in the 
courfe of thefe graver ftudies, and procured for him un. 
bounded applaufe. Lut a malignant fever clofed his career 
in his 33d year, December 1643. The kmg and queen, 
being at this time in Oxford, tettified their re{pect for him, 
by their inquiries during his illnefs, and his majelty wore 
black on the day of bis funeral. Mr. Cartwright was much 
diftinguifhed both by external and internal endowments, and 
few perfons {hared a greater degree of attention and applavfe. 
four plays, and fome other poems, comprifed in one volume, 
and prefaced by about 50 copies of commendatory verfes, 
by the univerfity wits, are the principal production on 
which our author’s fame was founded. But his popularity 
does not feem to have been very extenfive or durable ; as 
only one edition of his works was publifhed, and that is at 
prefent very little known. He is alfo faid to have written 
fome Latin and Greck poems, a “ Paffion fermon,’’ and two 
or three occafional poems. Biog. Brit. 

CARVA, in Botaay,a name given by the Indians to one of 
the kinds of cinnamon-tree. This is of all others the mott ef- 
teemed amongit them, and ferves for the greateft number of 
purpofes. ‘They extract camphor and liquid oil from the roots; 
they extraé oil of cinnamon from the bark, and from the 
leaves they make another oil, which is called oil of cloves, 
and fold as fuch. The fruits yield them an oil refembling that 
of juniper, and afterwards they extraét from them a thick, 
fat fubltance, like wax, ferving them for the making of un- 
guents and plafters, and alfo for:the making of their candles, 

CARVAGE, carvagium, the fame with carruCAGE. 

Henry III. is faid to have taken carvage, that is, two 
marks of filver of every knight’s fee, towards the maiTiage 
of his filter Ifabella to the emperor. 

Carvage could only be impofed on the tenants in capite. 

Carvace alfo denotes a privilege whereby a man is ex- 
empted from the fervice of carrucage. 

CARVALHAL, in Geography, a town of Portugal, in 
the province of Beira; five leagues S.E. of Porto. 

CARVALHO, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Beira ; four leagues S.E. of Coimbra. 

Carvatuo Db? Acosta, Antony, in Biography, was 
born at Lifbon in 16503; and having devoted his life to the 
ttudy of the mathematics, aftronomy, and hydrography, 
undertook to give a topographical defcription of his coun- 
try : with this view he traverfed the whole country, follows 
ing the courie of its rivers and croffing its mountains. The 
refult of his inveftigation is the beft work on the fubje&, 
contained in three volumes fol. which appeared between the 
years 1706 and 1712. Jt comprifes alfo the hiltory of the 
principal places, the illuftrious men to which they have given 
birth, their natural curiofities, &c. He alfg wrote an 
abridgment of geography, and a method of aftronomy. 
He died in 1715 in fuch a ftate of indigence, that he did 
not leave enough to pay the charges of his funeral. Nouve 
Did. Hitt. 

CARVANCAS, in Ancient Geography, a mountain men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, which terminated Norica, and alfo 
Pannonia. to the welt. 
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CARVANIS, a town of Cappadocia, placed by Ptolemy 
sa the Pontus Polemoniacus; probably the Carbanis of 
Steph. Byz. and Cedrenus. 

CARUCATARIUS, in Ancient Law Books, he that 
held land in soccace, or by plough tenure. 

CARUCATE. See CarrucarTe. 

CARUE, in Rural Economy, a term fignifying the four- 
ing of any fort of ara thus, to carue implies to grow four, 

lis eenerally applied to cream. 
ee CARVEL, th inbuilt When the edges of the 
planks are towards each other, the veffel is faid to be car- 
vel-built, in contradiftinétion to clinker or clinker-built, where 
the edges of the planks over lap each other. ; 

Carve of St. Thomas, in Geography, a rock fituate be- 
tween the Virgin ifles E and Porto Rico on the W. At 
a {mall diftance it appears like a fail, as it is white, and has 
two points. Between it and St. Thomas, pafles fir I’rancis 
Drake’s channel. ; 

CARVENDONCK, a town ef Germany, in the circle 
of Weftphalia, and duchy of Cleves ; eight miles 5.8.1. of 
Cleves. 

CARVENTUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, 
in Latium. Steph. Byz. Livy, hb. 1V.c. 53. | 

CARVER, a cutter of figures or other devices in wood. 

SARVING. 
a. anf{wer to what the Romans called /cu/ptores, who 
were different from calatores, or. engravers, as thefe lalt 
yroucht in metal. 
:. Sanectee is alfo an officer of the table, whofe bufinefs is 
to cut up the meat, and diftribute it to the guelts. The 
word is formed from the Latin carptor, which fignifies the 
fame. The Romans alfo called him carpus, fometimes /ci/- 
indendi magifier, and firudor. 

Ke TSnEs nee aka re eet the carver was an office 
of fome figure. There were matters to teach them the art 
regularly, by means of figures of animals cut in wood. ‘The 
Greeks alfo had their carvers, called dares, q. d. deribitores, 
or diftributores. In the primitive times, the matter of the 
feaft carved for all his guefts. “hus ir Homer. when Aga- 
memnon’s embaffadors were entertained at Achilles’s table, 
the hero himfelf carved the meat. Of later times, the fame 
office on folemn occafions was executed by fome of the chief 
men of Sparta. Some derive the cuftom of diftributing to 
every guclt his portion, from thofe early ages when the 
Grecks firft left off feeding on acorns, and learned the ufe 
of corn. The new diet was fo great a delicacy, that to 
prevent the guefts from quarrelling about it, it was found 
neceflary to make a fair diftribution. Athen. Deipn. lib. 1. 
cap. 10. Potter. Arch. hb. iv. cap. 10. 

In Scotland the king has an hereditary carver in the fa- 
mily of Anttruther. We 

Carver, in Geography, a townfhip of America, in the 
fate of Maflachufetts and county of Plymouth. Here isa 
pond containing fuch quantities of iron-ore, that 500 tons 
have been taken out of the clear water ina year. Upon the 
ftream which runs from the pond is a furnace ; and the iron 
made of this ore is better than that made of bog ore, and 
{ome of it is as good as refined iron. 

Carver’s river, a branch of St. Peter’s river, which 
difcharges itfelf into the Miffiffippi. See St Pierre. 

CARUGNA, in Geography, a town of Piedmont, in 
the marquifate of Ivrea; 5 miles S.W. of Jurea. ; 

CARUI, in Botany, pratenfe officinarum. Bauh. pin. 
158. (Tournef. Cl. 7. gen. 4.) See Carum Carui. 

Carut, foliis tenuiffimis 3 Tourn. See Sison verticillatum. 

Carut alpina; Bauh. pin. See Seseri Pyrencum. 

Cagvuirouia, Bauh. pin. Villars. See Sexinum caruifolia. 
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CARVILLAN, in Geography, a {mall ifland near the 
W. coalt of Scotland, a little to the N. of the ifland of 
Gigo. 

CARVIN-Espinoy, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the ftraits of Calais, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diltrict of Bethune; 4 leagues E. of Bethune. 
The place contains 4920, and the canton 14,807 inhabit- 
ants ; the territory includes yo kiliometers and 11 communes. 

CARVING, in a general fenfe, the art or aé of cut- 
ting or fafhioning a hard body by means of fome fharp 
inftrument, efpecially’a chillel. In which fenfe, carving 
includes fiatuary and engraving, as well as cutting in wood. 

CarvinG, in a more particular fenfe, is the art of en- 
graving or cutting figures in wood. In this fenfe, carv- 
ing, according to Pliny, is prior both to itatuary and 
painting. See Currine in wood. 

CARVIST, in Falconry. See Fatcon. 

CARULA, in dncicnt Geography, a town of Spain, in 
Betica, between Batilippo and Lipa, according tothe An- 
toxine Itinerary, fuppofed to be the prefent Villa- Nuevo-del- 
Rio. 

CARUM, in Bolany. (Said to derive its name from 
Caria, in Atia Mincr, where the orizinal fpecies grows abun- 
dantly.) Linn. gen. 365. Schreb. 497. Willd. 561. Juff. 
219. Gert. 125. Clafs and order, pentandria digynia. 
Nat. ord. Unmie‘late, Linn. Unmbeltifere, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal.. Umblel univerfal, long ; rays ten or more, 
often unequal ; wmbel partial, crowded ; involucre univer{al, 
often monophyllous; perianth fearcely manifelt. Cor. uni- 
verfal, unitorm; florets of the difk frequently abortive. 
Cor. proper unequal ; petals five, unequal, obtufe, keeled, 
inflex-emarginate. Stam. Filaments five, capillary, length 
of the corolla, caducous; anthers roundifh, very fmall. 
Pif. germ inferior; ftyles two, very fmall; fligmas fimple. 
Peric. none ; fruit ovate-oblong, ttriated, divitible mto two. 
Seeds two, convex on one fide, flat on the other. 


Eff. Ch. Fruit ovate-oblong, itriated, general involucre 
moft commenly monophyllous. Petals keeled, inflexed, 
emarginate. 


Sp. t. C. carui, caraway. Linn. Sp. Pl. Mart. Willd. 1. 
Woodville. Med. bot. pl. 45. Eng Bot. 1503. (Sefeli 
Carum. Scop. Lam. Villars. Ap:um. Crantz. Liguiticum 
carui; Roth Germ.) ‘* Stem branched ; fheaths of the 
leaves dillended ; partial involucre, moft commonly none. 
Willd. Root {pindle-thaped, biennial. Stem about two 
feet high, angular, furrowed, {mooth. Leaves {mooth, 
doubly pinnate ; cut into linear narrow fegments, the low- 
ermott of which crofs each other. Umibels numerous, ter- 
minal, upright. General involucre of one, two, or three 
{mall, narrow, entire leaves; partial one almoft always none. 
Petals nearly uniform, white or very pale ficth-coloured, in- 
flexed fo as to become heart-fhaped ; calyx entire. ‘he 
central flowers only fertile, according to Dr. Smith ; but 
Linnzus defcribes the flowers of the dife as being fometimes 
abortive, and Dr. Withering afferts that they are all fertile. 
Fruit {mall, oblong, ftriated, each feed almott cylindrical. 
Dr. Smith. The feeds are well known to have a pleafant 
{picy fmell, and a warm aromatic tafte ; and on that account 
they are a common ingredient in cakes, and are encruited 
in fugar for comfits; they are alfo diftilled with fpiritous 
liquors to improve their flavour. The tender leaves in the 
{pring are boiled in foups ; and the roots are faid by Parkin- 
{on to be better eating than parfnips. The feeds are efteemed 
to be carminative, cordial and ftomachic, and recommended 
in dyfpepfia, flatulencies, and other fymptoms attending 
hyfterical and hypochondriacal diforders ; they are alfo re- 
ported to be diuretic and to promote the fecretion of are 
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An effential oil and a diflilled f{pirit are direfted to be pre- 
pared from them by the London college. ‘They give out 
the whole of their virtues by moderate dijreltion, to reCtified 
fpirit. Watery infufions are fronger in fmell than the vi- 
nous tincture, but weaker in talte. Ln diltillation or evapo- 
ration, water elevates all their aromatic part; the remaining 
extrac is almoll infipid, and thus difcovers that there is in 
them lefs of a bitterifh or ungrateful matter joined to the 
aromatic than in moft of the other warm European feeds. 
Along with the aqueous fluid there arifes in diltillation an 
effential oil in the proportion of about one ounce from thirty, 
which is hotter in tafte and more pungent than that obtained 
from mott of our other warm feeds, Woodville, A native 
of many countries in the northern part of Europe. In 
England it is found apparently wild, but, as Dr, Smith 
thinks, only accidentally naturalized, in Bedfordfhire, Cam- 
bridgethire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnfhire and Yorkshire. 
On the banks of the Humber, near Hull, it is fo abundant, 
that great quantities of the feeds are collected every year by 
the poor people and fold to the apothecaries and confec- 
tioners. It is cultivated im feveral counties, particularly in 
Ieffex ; and in others, intermingled with coriander and teafels. 
‘Twelve pounds of caraway, ten of coriander, and twelve of 
teafels, are a proper quantity for one acre, ‘They require 
frefh land which has lain long in palture; and a foil confit. 
ing of a {trong clayey loam. ‘I'he patture fhould be ploughed, 
fowed, and harrowed about the beginning of March. In 
about ten weeks the plants will be {trong enough to bear 
hoeing, which fhould be repeated three times in the courfe 
of the fummer. The coriander being annual will be fit to 
cut about the beginning of July, andis threthed in the field 
on a cloth in the manner of rape feed. The ground fhould 
be hoed again in the fucceeding April and June, and needs 
no other culture; the caraway will be ready in the begin- 
ning of July, and the teafels about the middle of September. 
Mart. Miller. 2. C. fimplex, Willd. 2.“ Stem quite fim- 
ple ; theaths of the leaves preffed clofe to the ftem ; partial 
involucre of many leaves.’? Stem half a foot high, ere&, 
terminated by a folitary umbel. Leaves refembling thofe 
of the preceding fpecies, but fmaller and narrower ; fheaths 
ftriated, not dilated, only flightly membranous at their 
edges. Umbel confiiling of from thirteen to fifteen unequal 
rays; partial umbels capitate. Leaflets of the partial invo- 
lucre briftle-fhaped, unequal, uumerous. /owers white, 
fmall. A native of Siberia. 

Carum /foliolis fetaceis verticillatis; Sauy. mons. See S1- 
SON veriicillatum. 

Carum bunias, Syit. nat. 12. Jacq. tab. ig8. Gouan. 
illuf. 20. See AArHusa Bunias. 

CARUNCULA, Caruncve,.a term in Anatomy, pro- 
perly fignifying a little piece of fleth, being a diminutive of 
the Latin care, flefh. 

The name caruncula is applied to feveral parts of the 
body. 

Caruncuta, or Carunccé, in Surgery, a kind of warty 
excrefcence, or flefhy fubftance ; which the older furgeons 
fuppofed to be a very frequent caufe of obftrudtion in the 
urinary canal, and particularly in thofe cafes ufually deno- 
minated Strifures of the urethra. See Boucizs and 
Srricrure. Mr. Hunter, and feveral other practitioners, 
have.of late afcertained, by actual diflections after death, that 
patients who have fucn ftridvures are very rarely affected with 
caruncles; and, indeed, that they are f{carcely ever found, 
except a fhort way within the urethra. 

Caruncuta lacrymalis, in Anatomy, a {mall prominence 
spite inner angle of the eye, between the twocyelids. See 
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CanuncuLm myrtiformes, fome {mall flehy excrefcencers 
varying in fize and number, which are found at the orifice of 
the vagina, after the rupture of the hymen. See Gununa- 
TION, organs of. 

CARVO, or Canvonis, in Ancient Geography, a place of 
Belgie Gaul, between Manuaricium and Harenatinm, accord- 
ing to the Itinerary of Antonine; placed by M.d’Anville 
on the left of the Khine, N.E. of Noviomagus. 

CARURA, a town of India, placed by Ptolemy on this 
fide of the Ganges. 

Carura, a village of Afia Minor, near the Meander, 
where they had lodging-houfes for the accommodation of 
ftrangers, and a number of hot fprings. It ferved as a 
boundary between Phrygia and Caria. Strabo, 

Caruka, Kauri, a royal town of India, in the interior of 
the country called Limyrica, according to Ptolemy 3 fituated 
about 15 leagues from the fea, 5.S.L. of T'yndis and N.E. 
of Muziris. 

Carura, or Ortospana, a place of Arachofia, at the 
foot of mount Paropamifus; from which place Alexander 
fet out on his entrance into India. It was fituated below 
the fource of a {mall river, which flowed into the lake Ara- 
chotus. 

CARUS, in Biography, a Roman emperor, was born at 
Narbonne in Illyricum, confounded by Eutropius with the 
more famous city of that name in Gaul, his father probably 
being an African, and his mother a noble Roman; and thus 
the different opinions with refpeét to his origin have been 
concilated. He was educated in the capital, and gloried in 
the title of Roman citizen. His merit advanced him through 
a gradation of civil and military honours to the rank of pre- 
torian prefect under the emperor Probus, by whom he was 
fo much efteemed that he wrote to the fenate to order an 
equettrian ftatue to be erected*to him, and a houfe to be 
built for him at the expence of the ftate. Upon the murder 
of that prince by his mutinous foldiers, A. D. 282, Carus, 
being about 60 years of age, was unanimoufly eleéted by the 
foldiers, or publicly acknowledged, if, as fome have fuppofed, 
he was named emperor before the death of Probus. Having 
notified his ele€tion to the fenate, without foliciting their 
confirmation of it, he began his reign by punifhing the 
aflaffins of his predeceflor, though he could not efcape the 
fufpicion of being acceflory to a deed from which he derived 
the principal advantage. ‘The next meafure of his govern. 
ment was the inveititure of his two fons with a fhare of the 
imperial power, with the title of Czfar. See Carinus. 
He then proceeded againft the Sarmatians, who had made 
an incurfion into Hlyricum, and defeated them with a great 
flaughter; 16,000 of them remaining dead on the field of 
battle, and 20,000 being taken captives. In the beginning 
of the year 283 he purfued his march, accompanied by his 
fon Numerian, in the midit of winter, through the countries 
of Thrace and Afia Minor to the confines of the Perfian 
monarchy. Here, without affuming any entigns of imperial 
dignity, except a coarfe woollen garment of purple, but 
feating himfelf on the grafs, with a piece of ftale bacon and 
a few hard peas for his fupper, he gave audience to the Per- 
fian ambafladors. In the interview he took off a cap which 
covered his baldnefs, and affured the ambaffadors, that unlefs 
their matter acknowledged the fuperiority of Rome, he would 
{peedily render Perfia as naked of trees as his own head was 
deftitute of hair. Thefe declarations were not impotent 
menaces; for he ravaged Mefopotamia, made himfelf matter 
of the great cities of Seleucia and Ctefiphon, and carried his 
victorious arms beyond the Tigris. His career, however, 
was fuddenly interrupted by a premature death, attended with 
circumftances which rendered it extraordinary. When he 
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was confined by ficknefs to his bed, a furious tempeft arofe 
in the.camp, accompanied with fingular darknefs, and incef- 
fant flathes of lightning, and aloud clap of thunder was fuc- 
ceeded by a fudden cry that the emperor was dead. It 
foon appeared that his chamberlains, in the paroxy{m of their 
arief, had fet fire to the royal pavilion, and hence a report 
originated thar Carus was killed by lightning ; when in truth 
he died of the diforder with which he had been feized. Such 
is the account given by his own fecretary to the prefect of 
the city. Arius Aper, the pretorian prefeét, is aceufed by 
Vopifcus with having occafioned this cata{trophe, and as he 
afterwards contrived the murder of Numerian, and the em- 
peror’s tent was fet on fire, the fufpicion againit him is 
confirmed. The death of Carus happened in the clofe of 
the year 283 afrera reign of 16 or 17 months. His temper 
was’ haughty, and his manners harfh and intra&table ; how- 
ever he was flattered by an eclogue on his acceffion to the 
throne, and after his death ranked among the gods. Carus 
and his two fons bore the names of Marcus Aurelius. 
Crevier’s Hilt. of the Emperors, vol. ix, Gibbon’s Hit. 
vol. ii. 

Carus, in Medicine. a difeafe which, according to the 
definitions of Sauvages, and fome other nofologitts, differs 
from apoplexy only in the abfence of the ftertorous noife in 
breathing, and in the fopor (or morbid fleep) being fome- 
what lefs profound. It is properly confidered by Dr. Cul- 
len as a minor degree of apoplexy. (Synopf. Nofcl. Meth. 
p. 184.) See ApopLery. ; 

CARUSA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Minor, 

in Paphlagonia, feated on the Euxine fea. Scylax calls it 
Caruffa, and fays that it was a Greek city, between the 
river Halys and the town of Sinope. Ptolemy calls it Ca- 
rifja. , : 
CARWAITEN, or GrawatTen, in Geography, a town 
or rather village of Pruffia, in the country of Samland, be- 
longing to the government of Memel, the inhabitants of 
which fubfift by filhing ; 44 miles N. of Konigfberg. 

CARWAR, a maritime town of Hindooflan, fituate on 
the coatt of Malabar, between Meerzaw, or Merfhee, and 
cape Ramas in the neighbourhood of Goa, where the Eat 
India company have a factory; but better known to the 
Enclifh in the earlv period of their India trade, and before 

5 : = ; 
they were in poffeffion of Bombay. The alleys about it 
fupply plenty of corn and pepper of an excellent kind. The 
woods on the mountains abound with quadrupeds, fuch as 
wolves, monkeys, wild hogs, deer, elks, aud beeves of a pro- 
digious fize. It is diftant about 40 miles S.E. from Goa. 
N. lat. 15° E. long. 74° 10’. ' 

CARY, Lucius, in Biography, vifeount Falkland, was 
the fon of Henry vifcount Falkland, and lord deputy of Ire- 
land in the reign of king James I.; and born, probably at 
Burford in Oxfordfhire, about the year 1610. Being re- 
moved at an early period to Ireland, he received part of his 
education at ‘Trinity college in Dublin, and completed it at 
St. John’s college in Cambridge. In his youth he was 
chargeable with fome irregularities ; but before he had at- 
tained the age of 20 years, he came into pofleffion of a large 
and independent fortune, that’ had defcended to him in con- 
fequence of the gift of a grandfather, and he terminated his 
career of diffipation by marrying a young lady of diftinguifhed 
accomplifhments but {mall fortune, whom he paflionately 
loved. In forming this connexion he gave great offence to 
his father, who had entertained hopes of amending his own 
circumitances by his fon’s marriage; and though he made 
ainple conceffions, and even offered to furrender his whole 
eftate to the dilpofal of his father, and to depend wholly on 
his kindnefs for a fubfiftence, his father remained unrelenting 
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and irreconcileable. Diftreffed by this circumftance, he dea 
termined to leave England; and accordingly he removed, 
with his wife, to Hoiland, where it was his intention to pure 
chafe fome military command; but failing to accompli 
this objeét, he returned to his own country, where he lived 
in retirement and profecuted his ftudies, with uncommon 
affiduity and ardour, maintaining at the fame time an inter- 
courfe with fome of the beft {cholars of thatage. In avery 
fhort time he is faid to have made himfelf perfeét mafter of the 
Greek tongue, and to have read with an accurate attention 
all the Greek hiftorians. Before he was 23 years of age, 
he had perufed all the Greek and Latin tathers; he alfo 
made himfclf acquainted with all books, which he procured 
at a great expence from different countries; he likewife 
diligently ftudied eeclefiattical and theological controverties ; 
and his memory is faid to have been fo retentive, that he re- 
membered, on all occafons, whatfoever he read. In fore of 
his poetical attempts he was fo fuecefsful as to have gained 
the efleem and admiration of the molt eminent poets of his 
time. About the time of his father’s death, m £633, he 
was made one of the gentlemen of his majefty’s privy cham- 
ber ; but he flill indulged his paflion for a rural and ftudious 
life, and frequently retired to his {cat near Burford, which by 
the vilits of literary men from the neighbouring univerfity was 
a kind of academy. Here Chillingworth wrote his admir~ 
able work againft popery, deriving affiftance in the compo- 
fition of it from the fuggettions of his lordhhip. In this re- 
treat various queftions of literature, morals, and theolo 
were freely difcuffed ; and here lord Falkland himfelt, 
whilft he was entitled to pre-eminence on account of his ex- 
tenfive literature, blended with it that modetty and candour, 
and fweetnefs of temper, which commanded the admiration 
and efteem of his learned vifitants, no lefs than his diltin= 
guifhed abilities and attainments. His habits, however, 
were not formed in this. literary retreat for thofe public 
fcenes in which he afterwards engaged. In 1639 lord Falk- 
land joined the expedition againit the Scots; and in 1640 
he was chofen member of the Houfe of Commons for New- 
port in the Ifle of Wight; his peerage, bemg Scotch, not 
entitling him toa feat in the Houfe cf Lords. By his at- 
tendance on the debates of the hovfe, he acquired a high de- 
gree of veneration for the authority of parliament; and he 
was fo rigid an obferver of eftablifhed laws and rules, that he 
thought no mi{chief fo intolerable, as the prefumption of 
miniiters of ftate in breaking pofitive rules Yor reafons of 
ftate, or of judges in tranfgreffing known laws, upon the 
plea of convenience or neceffity. Accordingly he wasmore 
fevere than his natural gentlenefs of temper allowed in other 
cafes, again{ft lord Finch and the ear! of Strafford; and he 
had conceived fuch a diflike to archbifhop Laud, and fome 
other bifhops, that he concurred in the firft bill for depriving 
them of the right of voting in the Houfe of Lords. Hence 
fome perfons were led erroneoufly to conclude that he was 
no friend to the eftablifhed government of the church s 
whereas on fubfequent occafions, when he began to fufpect 
the defigns of the parliamentary leaders, he oppofed the fame 
meafure to the utmott of his power. For fome time he con- 
tinued averfe from the court, and manifefted even a morofes 
nefs to courtiers ; but at length he was prevailed upon to 
accept a feat in the privy-council, and the office of fecretary 
of ftate. But he was unfit for {tations of this kind, as he 
was totally unacquainted with the forms of bufinefs, and as 
he was actuated by {cruples which impeded the profecution 
of it. He would not agree either to the employment of 
fpies, or to the opening of fufpe&ted letters. When the 
breach between the king and parliament came to a crifis, 
lord Falkland took a decided, firm, and active part with his 
8 matter 3 
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matter; and attended him, with confiderable danger to hin- 
felf, at Eedge-hill fight, at Oxford, and at the fiewe of Glou- 
celter. During his velidenee at Oxford, a cireumflance oc- 
curred which we thall here recite, When his majelty vifited 
the library, he was fhewn, among other books, a Virgil 
elegantly printed and bound; andlord Valkland, defrous of 
amuting him, befought him to try his fortune by that mode 
of divination which was called Sortes Virgitiane, When the 
king opened the book, the paflage which prefented itfelf was 
part of Dido’simprecation againlt A2neas (1. iv. v. 615, &e.), 
thus tranflated by Dryden: 
 Opprefs'd with numbers in th? unequal field, 
His men difcourag’d, and himfelf expell’d, 
Let him for fuccour fue from place to place, 
Yorn from his fubjects, and his fon’s embrace, &c.”” 
The king’s mind feemed to be impreffed by this accident ; 
and, therefore, lord Falkland, hoping for a more favourable 
occurrence, determined to try his own fortune m the fame 
way; but the paflage which chance prefented him was more 
fuited to his own deftiny than the other had been to the 
king’s. It was the following exclamation of Evander upon 
the untimely death of his fon Pallas (Aineid, lib. xi. v. 152, 
&c.), thus rendered by Dryden: 
«* O Pallas! thou hatt fail’d thy plighted word, 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the {word : 
I warn’d thee, but in vain; for well I knew, 
What perils youthful ardour would purfue ; 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far, 
Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war ! 
O curtt effay of arms, difaftrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to come.” 
When lord Falkland perceived the calamities that were 
impending over his country, his fpirits funk ; he lott the 
gaiety and fociablenefs of his temper, became negligent of 
his drefs and appearance, referved and morofe, and indicat- 
ed a mind diffatisfied with itfelfandthe world. While fitting 
among his friends he would frequently, after long filence 


and deep fighs, with a fhrill voice repeat the words “ peace,”’ 


“« peace,’’ and declare himfelf incapable of living in fuch a 
ftate of perpetual grief and anxiety. The clofing fcene 
proves almoft a determination to throw away that life which 
was become a burden. Although poffefling no mihitary com- 
mand, he refolved to be prefent at the firtt battle of New- 
bury, fought September zoth, 16435 and in the morning 
called for clean linen, that if he were flain his body might 
appear with decorum. Having put himfelf in the firft rank 
of lord Byron’s regiment, he received a mufket fhot in his 
belly, and fell from his horfe. His body was not found 
till the next day. Such was the fate of lord Falkland, in 
the 34th year of his age; generally efteemed as the moft 
virtuous public character, in a period fertile of virtue. His 
praifes have been refounded by poets, hillorians, and moral- 
ifts, and are, as it were, interwoven with Englith literature. 
His fame perhaps owes mott to his intimate friend lord Cla- 
rendon, who has drawn an elaborate character of him, and 
in fome refpeéts makes him the moral hero of his hiftory. 
Lord Falkland left behind him fome poems, and various 
f{peeches and pamphlets on political and theological topics. 
Biog. Brit. Gen. Biog. 

Cary, Roprrt, a learned chronologer, was born at 
Cochinton, in Devonfhire, about the year 1615. He fi- 
nifhed his education at Oxford, whither he went in 1631, 
and where he took his degrees, and was created do€tor of 
laws in 1644. He travelled into foreign parts, and on his 
return was prefented with the re€tory of Portlemouth, near 
Kingfbridge, in Devonfhire. During the troubles he 
joined the Prefbyterian party, but upon the refloration of 
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Charles IT. he was one of the firfl who congratulated him on 
his return, and was foon after preferred to the arch dea- 
conry of Iexeter, But after about two years he was ejected, 
in 1664, and retired to his rectory, where he pafled the re- 
mainder of his life with reputation, and died in September 
1658. THe publithed his * Palelogia Chronica, or a chro- 
nological Account of ancient Times, in three parts, 1, Di- 
dactical, 2. Apodeiétical, 3. Canonical,’”’ Lond, 1677, fol. 
Of this book we have an account in the Piilofophical Tranf- 
actions, N° cxxxii.p. Rok. He was, in his younger years, 
{killed in poetry, both Latin and Englith; but his only 
publication of this kind was thofe hymns of our church 
which are appointed to be read after the leflons, together 
with the creed, &c. They were tranflated by him into 
Latin verfe. Diog. Brit. 

Cary, in Geography, the name of a {mall river in the 
county of Antrim, Ireland, which uniting with fome other 
mountain ftreams falls into the North Channel, at Baliy- 
caltle. 

Cary, the northern barony of the county of Antrim, Ive- 
land, oppofite to the Ifand of Rachlin, and remarkable for 
the Bafaltic region, of which the Giant’s Caufeway is a part. 
It was anciently calkd the Route, or Root, and was taken 
pofleffion of by the clan of M‘Donalds from the Hebrides, 
fome time previous to what has been called the plantation of 
Ulfier, in the reign of James I. The barony received its 
prefent name from a caltle now in ruins. Some old maps 
have alfo a cape marked Cas-Cary, which muft be what is 
now called Tor-point. Hamilton’s Antrim. 

Cary Bay, a large bay on the fouth coaft of Cornwall, 
round the point of the Deadman to the wellward, and ex- 
tending almoit to the eattern point of the entrance into Fal- 
mouth haven. 

CARYA, in Ancient Geography, a country of the Pelo- 
ponnefus, in Laconia, the capital of which was of the fame 
name. Vitruvius mentions the deftruétion of this city, be- 
caufe it united with the Perfians, who were enemics to the 
Greeks. The male inhabitants were put to the fword, and 
its females were made captives. Paufanias fays, (Lacon. 
l. iii. c. 10. p. 230.) that it had a temple of Diana Caryatis, 
and a ftatue of that goddefs in the open air. It was fituated 
on the banks of the river CEnus, a little to the weft of 
Glympes._ See Canyares and CaryarTipes. 

Carya. See Caria. 

CARYANDA, an ifland of Afia Minor, in the Medi- 
terranean, on the coaft of Caria. Pliny.—Alio, a town of 
Afia Minor, in Caria. Steph. Byz. fays, that it was a fea- 
port, near Mindus and Ces. Scylax, who was of this city, 
fays, that Caryanda was an ifland, town, and port. It has 
fince been called Caracoion. 

CARYATES, in Antiquity, a feftival in honour of Di- 
ana, furnamed Caryatis, held at Caryum, or Carya, a city 
of Laconia. ‘The chief ceremony was a certain dance, faid 
to have been invented by Caftor and Pollux, aud performed 
by the virgins of the place. 

During Xerxes’s invafion, the Laconians not daring to 
appear and celebrate the cuftomary folemnity, to prevent in- 
curring the anger of the goddefs by fuch an intermiffion, the 
neighbouring {wains are faid to have affembled and fung paf- 
torals, or ducoli/mi, which are {aid to have been the origin of 
bucolic poetry. 

CARYATIDES, in Archite@ure. Befides columns and 
pillars, ftatues of various kinds have been employed by ar- 
chiteéts for the fame purpofes. Female figures of this nature 
clothed in Jong garments were called by the Greeks Carya- 
tides, the reafon of which is thus explained by Vitruvius, 
lib. i. The inhabitants of Carya, a city of the Peloponne- 
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fus, having joined with the Perfians againft the Grecian 
ftates, and the Greeks having terminated the war by a glo- 
rious victory, with one confent commenced _hoftilities 
againit the Caryates. ‘They took the city, deftroyed it, 
put all the males to the fword, and carried the females into 
captivity ; and to treat them with ftill greater ignominy, 
forbad them to diveft themfelves of their robes, or any of 
their ornaments, that fo they might not only be once Jed in 
triumph, but in a manner fuffer the fame mortification all 
their lives by conftantly appearing in the fame drefs as on 
the triumphal day. And further, as an everlafting tefti- 
mony of the crime of the Caryates, the architeéts of that 
time employed the reprefentations of thefe women to fup- 
port the entablatures of their public buildings. 

Vitruvius proceeds to inform us, that the Lacedemonians, 
after the battle of Platea, ereéted with the fpoils and plun- 
der the Perfian portico, as a trophy, to tran{mit to potte- 
rity the valour and honour of the citizens; introducing 
therein the flatucs of the captives, adorned with habits in 
the barbarian manner, fupporting the roof. Thus, with 
merited infamy they punifhed pride, terrified their enemies 
with the idea of their power, and the citizens beholding 
this monument of their courage, were infpired with a love of 
glory, and became more animated in the defence of their li- 
berty. Hence it is, that many introduce Perfian ftatues 
fuftaining the entablature, and thus make an excellent vari- 
ety in their works. 

The Greeks and Romans had alfo two other denomina- 
tions for thefe figures, derived from their a€tion of carrying 
or fupporting, d/antes and Telamones. Caryatides, how- 
ever, has become by modern ufage a generic term for thefe 
ftatue-columns, and we fhall accordingly under this article 
take a general view of the fubjeét. 

‘From the hiftory related by Vitruvius we might be led to 
fuppofe that the Greeks were the inventors of this order, 
if it may be fo called: they were not, however, the firit, 
though it is not improbable that in different countries, 
without communication with each other, the love of alle- 
gory, religious or political motives, or the mere caprice of 
Ornament, may have transformed columns into ftatues. 

That the Egyptians had adopted this manner appears 
from fome remains, from the tefimony of authors, and 
from the nature of their fculpture. Among the ruins of the 
Memnonium, at Thebes, there is a portico with figures en- 
gaged in the pilafters fupporting the entablature: thefe tta- 
tues have the lituus in one hand and the flagellum or fcourge 
in the other, as commonly feen in the itatues of Ofiris. 
Among the figures given by Denon there is a curious kind 
of frieze compofed of truncated human figures, which, with 
their heads and one elbow lifted up, fupport the cornice. 
Diodorus Siculus in deferibing the fepulchre of Ofymanduas, 
gives an account of a periltyle four hundred feet {quare, 
which inftead of pillars was adorned with animals, each of a 
fingle ftone, and four and twenty feet high, executed after 
the ancient manner, and it was covered with ftones twelve 
feet long, the ceiling being painted azure, and ornamented 
with flars. Weare not informed what kind of animals thefe 
were, or what was their attitude; perhaps they were 
fphinxes, which initead of being in the ufual crouched pof- 
ture of thofe commonly feen, which were placed at the en- 
trance of the temples, were in a fitting attitudein the man- 
ner of the Athenian lions preferved at Venice. At lealt 
this feems the only poiition in which fimlar fupports could 
be placed to have the required height and neceffary folidity. 
The fame hiftorian relates that Pfammeticus ereéted a peri- 
ftyle at Memphis, to which coloffal itatues of eightcen fect 
high ferved for pillars. 


Sculpture appears to have been in Egypt entirely fubor. 
dinate and fubfervient to architeGture, an art which had no 
motive but religion, no objeét but the decoration of its edi. 
fices; whether it led up to the temple gate the long avenue 
of fphinxes, emblems of the my ftery which overfhadowed its 
walls or feated in fublime tranquillity, the coioffal effigies 
of its gods; or infcribed in countlefs hieroglyphics its fecret 
doétrines and exclufive knowledge. 

When we confider the nature of the Egyptian flatues and 
the timidity of the artifts who never feparated the legs, and 
generally attached the figure behind to a {quare flab or pilaf- 
ter referved out of the block, we fhall not be furprifed that 
independently of any religious motives which might lead to 
the ufe of Caryatides, the idea fhould originate of employing 
for the fupport of buildings ftacues which did not yield in 
real folidity and apparent itrength to any {pecies of columns. 
If alfo we confider the ftyle of foulpture, its rigid fymmetry 
of attitude and motionlefs inflexibility of appearance, we 
muit allow that no ftatues were better adapted to take the 
place of columns, and no where were the objeétions which 
may be urged againft the ufe of Caryatides lefs founded. 
Accordingly, it feems probable that no where was this cuf- 
tom more prevalent than in Egypt. 

We may perhaps form the bett idea of the Egyptian Ca- 
ryatides from thofe which at prefent fapport the entablature 
of the great door of the Mufeum Vaticanum. Thefe fla- 
tues were found in the villa of Adrian, and were probably 
among thofe which that emperor, fo defirous of imitating 
Egyptian cuftoms, caufed to be made in the manner of 
thofe which exilted in Egypt. They are eleven feet in 
height, including the plinth. The capitals which rife above 
their heads are of the bell thape fo commonly obferved in 
the Egyptian remains. The appearance of thefe Caryatides 
is fingularly grand, in fpite of all the incongruities of their 
fituation and of the details of the archite€ture which accom- 
panies them. 

The Hindoo excavations in the mountains of Ellora near 
Aurungabad in the Decan; works of whofe origin hiftory 
has preferved no memorial, but whofe ftupendous execution 
ranks them among the wonders of human labour, may be 
cited among the inftances of the ufe of Caryatides. In one 
of thefe the Kailafa, or paradife of the gods, a monument 
which prefents the appearance of a valt and elaborate build- 
ing, ftandimg in a confiderable area, the whole of which is 
excavated in the granite rock ; the bafement of this aftonifh- 
ing edifice is fculptured with the figures of elephants and 
lions, giving the whole mighty mafs the appearance of 
mobility by thefe powerful animals. The excavated 
rocks cf Mauveliporam offer fingular pillars, each being 
compofed of the figure of a lion fitting on a double plinth, 
forming the lower part of the fhaft, which rifing oGagonal- 
ly and tapering, terminates in a capital confifting of three 
horfemen, which fupport the entablature. In one of the 
excavated temples on the ifland of Salfette, there are capi- 
tals well executed, and compofed chiefly of elephants, to 
which, in fome initances, are added horfes and human fi- 
gures. In Jaganatha Sabha, another of the excavations of 
Ellora, the pulars reft upon elephants. Daniell’s Antiqui- 
ties of India and Hindoo excavations. 

The defcription of the temple of Jerufalem preferves fome 
traces of this cuftom. Hiram’s molten fea was fupported 
by twelve bulls, and on the walls of the oracle he placed al- 
ternate cherubim and palm trees, fupporting wreaths of 
flowers, and probably the ceiling. 

In the ruins of Perfepolis alfo, there remain fome capi- 
tals confifling of horfes and camels. And in geographi- 
cal, though not in chronological order, we may mention fome 
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inftances at Palmyra. The coloffal cornice of the great 
temple has modillions in the form of bulls and lions, fup- 
porting the corona, and in more than one example flatues 
of genti are uled to fullain a kind of projeéting baleony in 
the fingular tower-thaped maufoleums which are found 
there. 

Though however the idea of employing Caryatic fyures 
is not original to Greece, the molt complete and interelting 
example of this practice is among the remains of ancient art 
at Athens. * ‘l'o the north of the Parthenon, at the dif- 
tance of about one hundred and fifty feet, are the remains 
of three contiguons temples, ‘That towards the ealt was 
called the Ereétheum ; to the welt ward of this, but under the 
fame roof, was the temple of Minerva, with the title polias, 
as protectrefs of the city; adjoining to this, but under the 
fame roof, is the Pandrofinm, fo named becaufe it was de- 
dicated to the nymph Pandrofus, one of the daughters of 
Cecrops.’”” This is an open portico, compofed of fix Ca- 
ryatides, four being placed in front and two in the fides; 
five of the flatues remain to the prefent time. Within the 
Pandrofium was the olive tree, faid to have been produced 
by Minerva in her conteit with Neptune for the patronage 
of the city; it was called pankyphos, incurvated, from ots 
branches having bent downwards after it had grown up to 
the roof; and under the tree flood the altar of Jupiter Her- 
ceus. (Stuart’s Athens.) Thefe Caryatides agree perfectly 
with the defcription of Vitruvius: they are defigned in a 
grand and broad ftyle, their drapery is ample and flowing, 
their hair arranged with art. The height of the figures is 
feven feet nine inches, including the capital and plinth: 
their attitudes are fimple and fymmetrical ; their air ferene 
and tranquil. ‘The ftatues are placed upon a continued pe- 
deftal, but with feparate plinths to each. Above the head 
rifes a capital, fomewhat refembling that of the Doric or- 
der, and upon the capitals is placed an entablature, very 
nearly three feet high, but contifling only of architrave and 
cornice, the frieze being fupprefled. ‘I'he cornice is denti- 
lated and the mouldings enriched; the upper facia of the 
architrave is fingularly ornamented with little rounds dif- 
pofed at equal diltances. It is not ealy to account for the 
fingularities of the entablature and its extraordinary height 
compared to the figures; probably a Caryatic portico was 
not confidered as fubje&t to any of the common rules of ar- 
chite€@ture. The reader will find an elevation of this monu- 
ment in Plate XIX. of Archite@ure. 

The Caryatides of the Viila Albani are another beautiful 
example; they are female itatues clothed in long garments, 
the arms and necks ornamented with bracelets and necklaces, 
the head-dreffes carefully arranged. A Greek infcription 
on one of them informs us, that they were the work of two 
Athenian fculptors, Crito and Nicolaus. Winckelmann 
is of opinion that thefe artifts arrived at Rome about the 
time of Julius Cefar; but whether thefe figures were exe- 
cuted at Rome, or tranfported there by fome Roman plun- 
derer, cannot bz known. It feems probable, from a certain 
want of fymmetry in their attitude and ornaments, that 
they are only part of a larger number and were not in- 
tended to be arranged contiguoufly. One of them has 
the head enveloped in a veil, which afcends to the top of 
the capital. The capital of another is plain’ and without 
ornament, the others are decorated with as much elegance 
as richnefs. 

Among the antiquities of Rome there are various frag- 
ments of ftatues, which, from their attitudes and the capi- 
tals on their heads, may be fuppofed to have ferved as 
fupports to the entablatures of buildings. It appears, that 
the infide of the Pantheon was ornamented in this manner 


by Diogenes the Athenian; they were probably executed 
in baflorrelievo, and employed in the Attic over the co- 
lumns. 

Inthe tomb of the freed-man of Sextus Pompeius, on the 
Appian way, there isan example of Caryatides of both fexes 
They are in baflo-relievo, and decorate rather than {upport 
the diflerent ftories of the columbarium. The firlt order 
coufills of female figures draped, who, with extended arma, 
fupport a great veil which entirely furrounds them, ‘They 
have no capitals; but their feet are mounted on {mall plinths. 
‘The Caryatides in the upper {tory are of a particular kind, 
and of an invention fufficiently capricious. ‘hey are naked 
firures, whofe heads, furmounted with capitals, fupport the 
cornice, and in their hands each holds a column perpendicu- 
larly, which fupports nothing. "Vhis fancy feemstohave given 
rife to one {till more whimiical, which haa been executed by 
Daniel de Volterra, in his chapel of La Trinita del Monte, 
where there are figures fupporting in one hand a capital, and 
in the other the column adapted to it. 

Thefe freaks of imagination,-it is hardly neceffary to ob- 
ferve, are only tolerable in the arabefque, where may be 
found an ample colleétion of figures, which the caprice of 
decoration has adapted to the office of Caryatides. 

[t would be generalizing too far to include, among the 
fubjects of this article, the compofitions of winged genil, 
terms, griffins, and fo many other fantaftic animals which 
adorn and fupport altars, tripods, vafes, and other antique 
utenfils. hele objeéts, though confined by the realities of 
execution and the convenience of ufe to more conneétion 
and probability than the dreams of arabefque, are not amen- 
able to the grave laws of archite@ture. It is on account of 
not having perceived the limits of imagination in thefe dif- 
ferent walks of arts that the Caryatides, which were originally: 
a licence in architefiure, have become, under the chifel of 
the moderns, abufes intolerable and unworthy of indulgence 
from the leait {erupulous reafon. 

This cenfure is not, however, applicable to the earlieft re- 
vivers of this ftyle of decoration ; and we muft do the 
jultice to that diftinguifhed artift Jean Goujon, to allow, 
that in the beautiful Caryatides which fupport the tribune of 
the former falie.des gardes of the Louvre, he has conceived 
an idea juft, grand, and fuperior to every other modern in- 
ftance. This monument confifts of four female figures, 
twelve feet in height, elegantly draped, with capitals-on their 
heads, and itanding on circular pedeftals; which fupport an 
entablature of the Ionic order, richly ornamented, one quar- 
ter of the height of the ftatues and pedettal. What is re- 
markable, the artift has reprefented the arms of the figures 
as truncated a little below the fhoulder. It is-certain, that 
this inflance bears confiderable refemblance to the Caryatic 
portico at Athens, by the general idea of a gallery. projeét- 
ing from a larger ma{s of building, by the number of figures 
being iu both cafes four in front, their fymmetrical arrange- 
ment, and particularly by the arms,. which may be thought 
to be truncated in imitation of thofe which time has muti- 
lated. We cannot fay, however, whether or not Jean 
Goujon had any knowledge of the Athenian Caryatides ; 
if not, the merit of the invention and compofition does 
the greateft honour to his genius; and even if he were 
acquainted with them, fuch an imitation fhews confummate 
tafte and judgmate, while the details remain intirely his 
own, 

It is difficult to find a fubje& of approbation.in any other 
modern inftance of Caryatic figures. Thofe of the celebrated 
Loggia de Lanzi, by Oreagna at Florence, anda multitude 
of other Atlantes in that town and elfewhere, which are 
{een bending under the weight of an architecture which 
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cruthes them, are but capricious inventions, where the {culp- 
tors have rather confidered their art than its harmony with 
the architecture. 

Every one who is acquainted with the hiflory of the fine 
arts after their revival in Italy, knows how much the ttyle 
of feulpture and architecture was influenced by that of 
painting. Painting wasthe favourite art, that which protuced 
molt genius, and was often exercifed in common with the 
other arts by the fame perfon. But it would not be diffi- 
cult to fhow, were this the proper place, that the princi- 
ples of painting are very frequently in contradiction to thofe 
of fculpture, and {till more of architeGture. Hence, arofe a 
moft abundant crop of abufes, from which the immediate 
proximity of antique examples could not preferve the build- 
ing art, when the painters of decorations became its arbiters, 
and fictitious archite€ture its model. Among thefe muft 
be reckoned the Caryatic figures, which became the common 
ornaments of ceilings and vaults under the Carraci, Dome- 
nichino, Lanfranco, and many inferior artifts and imitators. 
The compofition of thefe had no other rule than the caprice 
of the painter, who regarded them as a kind of academy 
figure, fufceptible of all the extravagancies of attitude and 
all the oftentation of anatomy. 

We now come to the theoretical and critical portion of 
this article; and, in the firlt place, it merits coniideration, 
whether the employment of Caryatides is not radically 
faulty 2s violating nature and the effential principles of imi- 
tation. It may be urged as an obvious impropriety to make 
the figures’of men and women fupport the enormous load of 
the entablatures and coverings of buildings, The fight and 
imagination feem to be equally offended by the neceffity of 
admitting the reprefentation of circumitances of which the 
reality cannot for an inftant be fuppofed poffible. 

If the example and authority of perhaps all nations who 
have been diltinguifhed in architecture were confidered fuf- 
ficient, thefe objections would be anfwered by the preceding 
article: but as this cuftom might have no other than reh- 
gious and political motives, it is not impoflible that talte and 
rational criticifm might be at variance with fuch inttitutions, 
and agree to banifh from modern works a practice which, 
having no longer any connection with thefe motives, or any 
other objeét than the gratification of the fight, offends gra- 
tuitoufly the principles or the appearance of folidity. We 
do not doubt, however, that Caryatides may be defended on 
the following confiderations. 

Sculpture, though it realizes in its imitations the external 
forms of objeéts, departs fo widely from them in colour and 
texture, that no art is lefs capable of producing illufion : the 
fight is more affected by colour than figure. Zeuxis might 
deceive the birds with his bunch of grapes, and his compe- 
titor him with the curtaim; but certainly a ttatue was never 
taken fora man. Accordingly, every production of feulp- 
ture may be confidered both with regard to the objeét imi- 
tated, and the matter of which that imitation is compofed. 
With regard to the firtt, nothing undoubtedly is more ab- 
furd than to caufe a man to perform the impoffible funétion 
of a column; but with regard to the fecond, nothing 1s lefs 
unreafonable and more poflible than to give that office to a 
ftatue, whofe folidity is equal, and material the fame. Why not 
fupport a ftone entablature with a ftatue equally of ftone. 
When therefore figures are employed as Caryatides, it mutt 
be underftood, that thefe figures are not the living and ani- 

_mated expreffion, but the material and motionlels image of 
the obje@ reprefented. On this occafion a kind of counter- 
illufion is required of the {pectator ; and it is neceffary that, 
overlooking every thing of deception, which might lead him 
to forget the material, he fhoufd ftop at the firit impreffion 


of the fenfes, and inflead of yielding fleth, fee only inflexible 
marble and bronze. ‘This i3 not a difficult effort but the 
natural impreffion, when the fculpture in harmony with the 
architeGure does not pretend to too much motion, aétion, 
and life. Nobody, in feeing the Egyptian ftatues, can fay, 
that nature and probability could be violated by fuch alle- 
gorical fupports. 

On the other hand, when the deferiber of Kailafa obferves, 
that the bafement, tculptured with elephants and lions, gives 
the whole mafs the appearance of mobility on thefe mighty 
animals ; he reports a fevere cenfure, for this is exa@ly the 
air that a great edifice ought not to have. 

From what has been advanced, it cannot be denied as a 
general propofition, that Caryatides are admiflible in the 
moft regular and confiltent architeéture. Reafon demands 
real, and talte apparent, folidity in fupports ; now the firft 
exilts inconteflibly in the material of which thefe figures are 
formed, and the fecond may be preferved with attention to 
the rules of propricty, indicated by the nature of the objeéts, 
and which we fhall proceed to difcufs. 

Confidering the preceding obfervations, good tafte will 
include in a general cenfure, all the figures fo commonly 
feen bending under the mafies which overwhelm them, thofe 
fymbols of flavery whofe laborious attitudes affeét the fpec- 
tator with ideas of oppreflion and mifery. The more the 
fculptor difplays of anatomy, the more forcibly he expreffes 
the contraétion of the mufcles; in fhort, the more he gives 
of truth, in the aGtion and movement, the more he will incur 
of blame from found criticifm. His figures appear weaker 
as they make the more effort ; and though good ftatues, 
they will be bad Caryatides. 

Let the figures intended for this purpofe, broad and 
grand in their proportions, approaching tie coloffal in di- 
menfions, fimp!e and upright in attitude, fevere in expreffion, 
prefent to the fpeCtator an immoveable tranqu'llity in their 
appearance. let fymmetry prevail in their pofition and 
acceffaries. Let the apparent weaknefs of the neck be cor- 
rected by trefles of hair defcending on their fhoulders, and 
the drapery, agreeably defining the forms of the limbs, but 
tending to perpendicular folds, ftrengthen the figure below, 
and give folidity to the whole. Thus we have almoft de- 
{cribed the Caryatides of Athens, or of Jean Goujon. This 
artift, a feulptor and architeét, had fo well conceived the 
rules of tafte proper to the f{pecies of fculpture in queftion, 
that to take away all pretence of illufion, he has reprefented 
the figures, as has been already mentioned, without arms, 
and under the appearance of mutilated effigies. However, 
without carrying our feruples fo far on this point as Jean 
Goujon, it will be fufficient to imitate him in the general 
character of gravity and aufterity which he has imprinted 
on this performance. 

It feems neceflary to give capitals to Caryatic figures to 
prevent the difagreeable fenfation produced by the architrave 
refling immediately on the head, and to avoid the abrupt 
contact of the forms of fculpture and architef&ture by an in- 
termediate object partaking of both. The capitals in an- 
tique examples fometimes approach the Doric form, as in 
the Athenian Caryatides, and fometimes the Corinthian 
bell-fliape, as in thofe of the Villa Albani. The firft is rich 
and well adapted to the fhape of the bead, the other has 
more lightnefs and elegance. It is proper in thefe things 
to keep a medium between the rigour of archite&ture and 
the caprices of mere ornament. Some antique capitals have 
been found imitating a bafket, but thefe cannot be recom- 
mended. 

Caryatides as ftatues require to be raifed on pedeftals. 
In the Athenian inftance a continued ftylobata anfwers this 
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purpofe, Jean Goujon has uled infulated pedeftals, which 
are circular, apparently to give more the air of a column to 
the whole, / 

The Pandrofium at Athens, though only one example, 
is of the highelt importance as being complete in itfelf, giv- 
ing not only the belt model of the figures proper for the 

urpofe, with their appropriate pedellal and entablature, 
Ae alfo the relative proportion of fuch a portico to the ad- 
joining building, and of Caryatides to columus, ‘The en- 
tablature, as has been before obferved, is very remarkable 
in feveral refpects, and fir, in height compared to the h- 
gures being 2 feet 114 inches to 7 feet y inches, We may 
perhaps find the motive of this extraordinary weight in con- 
lidering that a human figure amply draped as thefe are, pre- 
fents a larger mals than any column, However, it cannot 
be denied, that the proportion of the entablature is greatly 
exaggerated, and produces an unpleafing effect, In the 
next place, the fricze is fyppreffed, a fingularity which 
we believe is not to be found in any other antique mo- 
nument of the fmallelt credit, neither is the efle& very 
good, as the mafs is too much divided into equal parts. 
On the whole, though it would be abfurd to conclude from 
a fingle example, that the ancients had adapted any one par- 
ticular entablature to this kiud of order, we may infer from 
fuch remarkable deviations that thele objeis are not to be 
confidered within the limits of regular architeéture, but are 
at the difcretion of the defigner within the limits of reafon 
and taille. 

The proportion of Caryatides to columns when feen to- 
gether, is another point that will require attention in exe- 
cution. ‘That the firft fhould be lefs is evident, but it is 
impoflible to fay what dimentions will in all cafes have 
the beft relation. The figures ought to appear coloffal 
without enfeebling the effect of the columns. The propor- 
tion obferved in the Athenian example, where this effect has 
been very happily attained, are, 7 feet g inches, the figures, 
18 feet sinches, the columnswhich are the neareft in conta&. 

The proper application and allegory of Caryatides will 
come next under coniideration. Chambray, an able and elo- 
quent author, whofe opinions always merit attention, ob- 
ferves in the ‘‘ Parallele de l’ArchiteGture antique avec la 
moderne,” that there are few oceafions in which Caryatides 
can be employed with propriety, though the generality of 
modern archite&ts have introduced them indifferently in all 
kinds of buildings.. For not only in the palaces of princes, 
within and without, but in private houfes, and in churches 
even, and fepulchres, every place is filled with them without 
any regard to hiftory or decorum ; and often, by an infup- 
portable abfurdity, they fubftitute for thefe miferable cap- 
tives the venerable figures of virtues, mufes, graces, and even 
angels, where they ought rather to enflave and confine the 
vices. 

In reply to this, we muf obferve, that if the artift be 
confined itri¢ily to the origin and motive attributed to this 
practice by Vitruvius, he can never employ Caryatic figures. 
The memorial of an outrageous feverity infliéted on tne fair 
and innocent, is unworthy to be perpetuated. 

_ The Perfian gallery of Sparta, though not confiftent with 
the delicacy of modern feelings, was a noble trophy of va- 
lour and patriotifm worthy of the occahon, and worthy of the 

eople ; but the people were Greeks, and the’ occafions 
Thermopyle and Platea. Such deep injuries, and fuch glo- 
rious revenge, may well juitify a triumph, that in moderate 
war would be barbarous and unmanly. ‘Thus did the bone- 
heap of Murten record and infpire the patriotic valour of the 
Swiis. But the modern artift is called upon by every feeb- 
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ing of propriety, to reject thefe emblems of vengeances 
thefe miferable captives, whole figures only excite contempt 
towards the infulting conqueror. 

Caryatic figures ave in themfelves more pidturefque and 
interelling than any columne, but the proper employment 
of them is on this account more diffieult. “hey have too 
much charadter to enter indifferently into ordinary works 
Of a ftatue we demand an explanation, and the occups- 
tion of Caryatides feems to render it proper that they 
fhould be the reprefentations of allegorical perfouihcations 
rather than of human individuals. A jult and confillent 
allegory is then the fart requilite of Caryatides ; for to 
reprefent them as mere flatucs, without any meaning, a6 
Jean Goujon has done, feems both an impropriety aud a 
poverty of invention; and with deference to M. Chambray, 
we can conceive fituations where the figures of virtues, 
mufes, and angels, would be both beautiful and proper. 
Pococke, Norden, Denon. Did. Meth. Stuart, Daniell. 
Chambray. 

CARYL, Joszru, in Biography, one of the minifters 
ejected by the a& of uniformity, was born in London ia 
1602, educated in Ixeter college, Oxford, and afterwards 
became preacher to the fociety of Lincoln’s Inn. He was 
a member of the afiembly of divines, and one of the try- 
ers for approbation of minifters; and in all the ftations he 
occupied maintained a refpe€table charaéter for learning, 
piety, and modefly. By order of parliament he attended 
the king at Holmby houfe, and was one of the commil- 
fioners in the treaty of the Ifle of Wight. After his 
ejeiment in 1662, he lived privately in London, and 
preached to his congregation whenever the times allowed. 
He was a moderate ‘ Independent,” and difting uifhed 
himfelf by his learned and voluminous ‘ Expofition on 
the book of Job.”” He dicd in February, 1672-3, in the 
vit year of his age. Neal’s Hift. of the Puritans, vol. II. 
p- 689. 4to. 

CARYLL, Joun, an Englith poet of the Roman Ca- 
tholic perfuafion, was fecretary to queen Mary, the wife 
of James II.; and having fhared the fallen fortunes of 
his mafter, was rewarded for his attachment, firft with 
knighthood, and afterwards with the honorary titles of 
earl Caryl! and baron Dartford. In the reign of queen 
Anne he was in England, and recommended to Mr. Pope 
the fubject of the “ Rape of the Lock,” who at its pub- 
lication addreffed it to him. He was the author of two 
plays, viz. *‘ the Englifh Princefs, &c.”? 1667, 4to.; and 
‘¢ Sir Solomon, or the Cautious Coxcomb,’’ 1671, 4to.5 
and in 1700, he publifhed the ‘ Pfalms of David, tranf- 
lated from the Vulgate,” 12mo. He was living, at a very 
advanced age, in 1717; but the time of his death is not 
afcertained, 

CARYOCAR, in Botany, Linn. Mant. 247. Schreb. 
Joff. See Pexea. ; 

CARYOCATACTES, in Oraithology, the nut-cracker 
of Englifh writers, is fo denominated by Gefner, Willughby. 
and Ray, whence its Linnean fpecific name. See Corvus 
CARYOCATACTES. 

CARYOCOSTYNUM, in Pharmacy, a kind of purg- 
ing electary, the two principal ingredients of which, that 
give the denomination to the whole, are cloves, and cof- 
tus. It works brifkly, and fetches the humovrs from the 
moft remote parts; whence, and by reafon of its warmth, 
it is prefcribed againit rheumatic, arthritic, hydropie, pa- 
ralytic, &c. diforders. 

CARYOLOBIS, in Botany, a genus formed by Gert- 
ner for the feed of an unknown Eatt Indian plant, ree 
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markable for its fingular ftru€ture, having within it a 
central pillar which perforates the axis of the embryo. 
It is faid by Bofc, to be nearly allied to Cocoloba. 

CARYONES, in Ancient Geography, a people placed by 
Ptolemy in European Sarmatia, between the Alans and 
Amaxobians. M. Peyffonel claffes them among thofe who 
bore the name of Vandals. 

CARYOPHYLLASTER, in Botany. 
See Doponxa vifcofa. 

CARYOPHYLLATA. Tournefort, clafs 6. § 7. gen. 
6. laa Marck, Flor. Franc. 742. and Encyc. {ub Benoite. 
See Geum. 

Carvornytiata, Dod. Brusf. C. vulgaris, Bauh. Pin. 
C. urbana, Scop. See Geum urbanum. 

CaryYOPHYLLATA, virginiana, Herm. par. 
Virgiiianim. 

CaryoruHyLuaTA aquatica, Bauh. Pin. C. fepentriona- 
lium, Lob. C. rivalis Scop. C, nutans, Crantz. See Geum 
rivale, 

Caryvopuy.ytata alpina lutea, et minor, Bauh. Pin. 
Barrel. C. montana, Scop. See Geum montanum. 

Caryvoruytrata alpina, apii foliis, Bauh. pin. C. al- 
pina tenuifolia, Barrel. See Geum reptans. 

Caryoru¥Liata alpina quinquefolia, Bauh. pin. See 
ANEMONE narciffifora. 

CARYOPHYLLEI, in Botany, the forty fecond natu- 
ral order in the Philofophia Botanica of Linnaeus, and the 
twenty-fecond in the Prelef&tions publifhed by Gifche ; fo 
called, not as including the caryophyllus of Linnzus, which 
actually belongs to a different natural order; but in reference 
to the caryophylius of Tournefort taken up by him from 
the older botanifts, which Linneus ca'led Dianthus without 
affigning a fufficient reafon for changing the name, and as 
he ftill continued to cali the natural order of which his 
dianthus may be confidered asthe prototype, by its ancient 
appellation, with a certainty of introducing a palpable con- 
fufion into the nomenclature. He has been followed in 
both cafes by Juffieu, without a comment ; and by Ventenat, 
with a remark pointing out the inconfiftence. Linnzus 
gives it the following character. Rcgr fibrous. Stem her- 
baceous, feldom fhrubby, jointed: branches generally altes- 
nate. Leaves fimple, almolt always inclining to lanceolate, 
undivided, feffile, or narrowing into a petiole, oppoiite, ob- 
volute, moft coramonly fmooth. Flower rarely feffile ; fta- 
mens either equal or double the number of the petals; pif- 
tils from one to five. Fruita capfule, one-celled, or with as 
many cells as there are ftyles. 

The genera enumerated in Philofophia Botanica are di- 
anthus, faponaria, drypis, cucubalus, filene, lychnis, 
coronaria, agroftemma, frankenia, alfine, cera{tium, ho- 
lofteum, arenaria, pharnaceum, fpergula, fagina, moerhingia, 
{cleranthus. In the pofthumous le@tures they are divided 
into four feétions; @. dianthus, faponaria, gypfophila, 
velezia, drypis, filene, cucubalns, lychnis, agroftemna, fhef- 
’ fieldia? 8. {fpergula, ceraitium, arenaria, ftellaria, alfine, ho- 
lofteum, cherleria, fagina, mehringia, buffonia. y. pharna- 
ceum, glinus, mollugo, polycarpon, minuartia, queria, ortega, 
loeflingia, rotala. 9. icleranthus, polypremum. The hrit 
{etion comprehends the proper caryophyllate flowers of 
Tournefort, which have a tubular calyx, and unguicu- 
lated petals with a flat border. 

Juffieu and Ventenat have given in moft refpeéts the fame 
general charaéter, and affigned nearly the fame genera to 
their caryophyllee. According to Ventenat the plants of 
this family are in general herbaceous and natives of Europe. 
Yheir ems are.commonly cylindrical, and never more than 
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three or four fect high; branches axillary, oppofite and ap~ 
parently articulated at each knot. Leaves oppofite and con- 
nate at their bafe, very rarely whorled, always fimple and en- 
tire, generally deftitute of ftipules. Flowers almott always 
hermaphrodite, fubje& to become full or double by cultiva- 
tion,, commonly axillary, fometimes terminal. Calyx one-« 
leafed or divided, almoft always permanent. Corolla rarely 
none; petals generally unguiculate, equal in number and al- 
ternate with the fegments of the calyx. Stamens in fome 
genera le{s numerous than the petals; more frequently equal 
in number and alternate with them; or twice as many, half 
of them inferted into the receptacle, and the other half al- 
ternately into the petals. Germ fimple; ftyle rarely fingle ; 
ftigmas equal in number to. the ftyles. Fruit capfular, al- 
mott always many-feeded, one or many-celled. Seeds in- 
ferted into a central placenta or receptacle, or each of them 
attached to the bottom of the capfule by a {mall umbilical 
cord. Perifperm farinaceous, central, i.e. furrounded by 
the {piral embrio. Radicle inferior, 

The whole order is divided by Juffien into feven feGions. 
1. Calyx divided; ftamens three; ftyle fingle or triple. 
ortegia, leeflingia, holofteum, polycarpon, donatia, mollugo, 
minuartia, queria, 2. Calyx divided; ftamens four; ftyles 
twoorfour. Buffonia, fagina. 3. Calyx divided; ftamens 
five or eight; ftyles two, three or four. Alfine, pharnaceum, 
meehrhingia, elatine. 4. Calyx divided; ftamens ten ; 
ftyles three or five. Bergia, fpergula, ceraftium, cherleria, 
arenaria, fiellaria. 5. Calyx tubular; ftamens ten, gene- 
rally inferted alternately into the receptacle, and petals ; 
{tyles two, three, or five. Gypfophila, faponaria, dian~ 
thus, filene, cucubalus, lychnis, agroftemma. 6. Calyx 
tubular; ftamens lefs than ten; ftyles two or three. Ve- 
lezia, drypis, farothra. 7. Genera allied to the caryophyl- 
lee. Rotala, frankenia, linum, lechea. Ventenat has 
adopted the fame divifions, but has omitted donatia, bergia, 
and rotala; added haga, and githago; and removed fa- 
rothra io the gentiane. 

CARYOPHYLLON Piinii, the fruit of the caffa 
caryophyllata, or cloveberry tree, whofe bark is ufed in me- 
dicine 

CARYOPHYLLUS, in Botany. (Gr. xopuo®varror, nut- 
leaf. Paul. /£ginetus). Clove-tree, Giroflier, Fr. Linn. 
gen. 669. Schreb. 843. Gert. 202. Jufl. p. 324. Vent. 
vol. 3. p. 327. Clafs and Ord. Polyandria monogynia, 
Linn. Lco/andria, Schreb, Lam. Nat. Ord. He/peridea, 
Linn. Myrti, Joff. 

Gen. Ch, Cal. Perianth fuperior, fmall, permanent; feg~ 
ments four, concave, fpreading, Cor. petals four, roundifh, 
larger than the calyx and alternate, with its fegments cadu- 
cous. Sam. numerous; filaments capillary, a little longer 
than the petals (but not fo expreffed, either in Sonnerat’s, 
Woodville’s, or La Marck’s figures), attached to the out- 
fide of a quadrangular, holiow elevation within the fegments 
of the calyx ; anthers fmall. Pi. germ inferior, oblong, two- 
celled ; ftyle imple, in the centre of the quadrangular eleva- 
tion, but perfeétiy diftin@ from it; ftigma fimple. Peric, 
Berry oval-oblong, one or two-celled, crowned with the per- 
manent calyx, and quadrangular elevation. Seeds one or two, 
large. 

Eff. Ch. Cor. four petalled. Cal. four-cleft. Berry in- 
ferior, one or two-celled. 

Sp. 1. C. aromaticus, Linn. Sp. Pl. Bauh. pin. p. 
410. Tourn. app. p. 661. Pluk. Alm. tab. 155. fig. 1. 
Rumph. amb. tab. 1, 2. Sonnerat. guin. nov. tab. 
119. Woodv. med. bot. tab. 135. Gert. tab. 33. Lam. 
Illuft. tab. 417. (Eugenia caryophyllata, Willd. — 
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phil, Lob, ic. 2. p.147. Thinka, Pifon, arom. p. 177.) 
* Leaves lanceolate, acuminate.” A fmall tree. Trunk 
from fifteen to thirty feet high, a foot thick, dividing into 
branches four or five feet from the ground, and forming a 
denle, pyramidal head ; branches oppofite, flender, yreneral- 
ly horizontel, but fo weal as to tland in need of fup- 
port when loaded with fruit. “eaves from two inches and 
a half to four inches long, near an inch and a half broad, 
with a flrong midrib, and parallel lateral nerves, oppolite, 
tapering at both ends, quite entire, fmeoth on both. fides, 
reddi(th and rather (hining above, bright green underneath, 
and befprinkled with minute refinous points, which placed 
under a magnifier in a tlrong light, are generally tranf{pa- 
rent ; petioles from fix to nine lines long, red, and accord- 
ing to Sonnerat, the mott aromatic part of the plant. In 
Sonnerat’s and Woodville’s figures, they are much fhorter 
than in La Marck’s, and foon begin to expand into the pro- 
per leaf. Flowers odorous, from nine to fifteen or more on 
a branch, growing often by threes on partial peduncles in 
terminal cymes, or rather corymbous panicles; filaments 
white ; anthers yellow; peduncles finooth: bractes two 
under each divifion of the panicle, and at the bafe of each 
flower very fmall, caducous, ‘There is a variety figured by 
Rumphius with four larger bractes, which Linnzus feems 
to have miflaken fora fecond calyx, or as he calls it a 
perianth of the fruit placed under the germ, in contradif- 
tinGtion to the fuperior perianth of the flower. Fruit cori- 
aceous, reddifh brown, oval-oblong, not falling fponta- 
neoufly from the tree till the enfuing year. The bark, 
fruit, roots, and leaves, are all more or lefs aromatic. A na- 
tive of moilt fituations in the Molucea iflands and New Gui- 
nea. 2. C. obtufifolius. Sonnerat nov. guin. pl. 120. 
« Leaves ovate-wedge-fhaped, obtufe.”? All parts of the 
plant feentlefs. Leaves rounded at their fummit, pale green, 
on long petioles ; cloves bitter. Sonnerat’s figure repre- 
feats a branch with only two terminal flowers. A native of 
New Guinea. 

Sonnerat mentions another fcentlefs fpecies or variety 
differing from the preceding, in having the fegments of the 
calyx extremely long and acute. Loureiro found in Cochin- 
china what appears to be {till a different fpecies with {carcely 
any fmell or talte, which he thus deferibes. A middle-fized 
tree with few branches. Leaves broad-lanceolate, quite en- 
tire, fmooth, oppofite, petioled. Flowers white ; peduncles 
many-flowered, regular, upright, terminal; calyx tubular, 
oblong, four-cleft; fegments acute, fhort, fomewhat up- 
right ; petals roundifh, concave, fmall. Pericarp a calycine 
berry, ovate oblong, corticofe, pale brown, crowned with 
the fegments of the calyx. Sved fingle. 

Obf. The clove fpice does not appear to have been 
known by the ancient Greeks and Romans. Diodonzus, 
indeed, has conjectured, and Bodezus a Stapel agrees with 
him in thinking, that the tender branches of this tree 
are the real cinnamon of the ancients; but as far as we 
are able to judge, the fuppofition is without probability. 
The fir difting& mention of it is by Paulus Gigineta, a 

yreck phyfician of the feventh century, who obferves that 
it does not correfpond with its name which feems to imply a 
leaf in the thape of a nut, and of which Mr. Ray long after 
acknowledged that he could not guefs the meaning ; but is 
properly a kind of rod-like flower, the produce of an Indian 
tree. He fays it is of a dark colour, about the thicknefs of 
a finger in length, aromatic, acrid, fomewhat bitter, warm 
and dry in the third degree, much ufed, both in food and as 
amedicine. It was probably firft brought into Greece from 
Arabia, as it correfponds fuflicitently with the defcription of 
the Carunfel of Serapion, an Arabian phyfician nearly con- 
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temporary with Paulus G2gineta, and of the Charumfel bel 
lum of Avicenna, another phyfician of the fame country, 
who flourithed at the beginning of the eleventh century. 
When the Portuguefe began to navigate the Indian feas 
about the clofe of the fifteenth century, they foon became 
fenfible of the value of the clove as an article of commerce, 
and are faid to have fown many thoufand feeds in the ifand 
of Amboyna, about four years before it was taken by the 
Dutch ‘To this ifland and the neighbouring finaller ones 
of Honimfa, Oma, and Noufla lant, commonly called the 
Ulaffiers, its new mafters, with that narrow fpirit of mer- 
cantile felfifhnefs which is fo generally attributed to them » 

a national charaéteriftic, have Jong wifhed to confine its 
cultivation, that they might monopolize the fale of it to them- 
felves and have it in their power to fix upon it their own price. 
For this purpofe, about the middle of the laft century they 
compelled the kings of ‘l'ernate, Tidore, Machian and Ba- 
chian, and afterwards made a fimilar contraét with the king 
of Bouton, to accept an annual payment, as a recompence 
for fuffering the clove-tree to be extirpated throughout 
their dominions, and for affiting the Dutch agents in their 
periodical circuit of devaftation. ‘The king of Ternate js 
faid by Du Tour in Nouv. Di&. to have received annually 
about eighteen thoufand rix-dollars, near four thoufand 
pounds fterling ; but according to Stavorinus, the king of 
Bouton received lately only 150 rix-dollars, or 321. 14s. 6d. 
which is reprefented as a confiderable fum in his treafury. 
The Dutch Eaft India company are alfo bound to take at 
a fixed price all the cloves raifed by the inhabitants of Am- 
boyna.  Befides thefe reftrictions, they have fometimes 
thought fit to reduce the number in the iflands appropriated 
to their growth. In 1769 it was ordered by them that 
more than five hundred thoufand fhould not be fuffered to re- 
main in the ifland of Amboyna ; in 1773, fifty thoufand more 
were deftroyed. But notwithftanding all the efforts of their 
ill!beral policy, the clove tree is now known to grow fo abun- 
dantly in New Guinea, and many other iflands over which 
they have never obtained any influence, that even if there 
were a probability of their rifing from their prefent degraded 
ftate, and recovering their former rank in the feale of na- 
tions, it would not be poffible for them to renew fo odious 
a monopoly. So long ago as 1770 the patriotic M. Poivre, 
then intendant of the ifle of Bourbon, fent two fhips to the 
{pice iflands under the dire€tion of M, Prevoft, a confidential 
friend well acquainted with the navigation of their coafts, for 
the exprefs purpofe of obtaining living plants and feeds to 
be-cultivated in the French colonies. After feveral unfuc- 
cefsful attempts, this able negotiator obtained from the kings 
of Gebi and Palam in the ifland of Ceram, fovereigns en- 
tirely independent of the Dutch Eaft India company, a 
great number of plants both of the clove and nutmeg tree, 
as well as of ripe berries and nuts. In the year 1771 M. 
Prevoft made another voyage to Gebi and returned in 1772 
with a ftill more abundant cargo of trees and feeds. They 
were planted by M. Poivre in a magnificent garden prepared 
for them in the ifle of France, whence they were afterwards 
exported in confiderable quantities to Cayenne and Mar- 
tinico. In Cayenne 4400 clove trees were gradually raifed 
between the years 1779 and 1784, excluiive of thofe which 
had been diltributed among private individuals. In 1785 the 
oldeft of them, then of fix years growth, produced a few 
{mall flowers; and two pounds and a half of cloves wore 
colle&ted from them. In 1786 the crop amounted to 9% 
pounds ; andin 1787 to 273 pounds, when Lavoifier and 
the Count de la Luzerne were appointed to examine them 
and report their quality to the French government. “Uhe 
cloves of Cayenne proved equal to thofe of the Ea Indices, 
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and were even found to afford a larger proportion of effential 
oil. In 1792 the plantation contained 4500 fruit-bearing 
trees; and a merchant of Bourdeaux had fold in the preceding 
year 700 pounds of Cayenne cloves at a lower price than was 
afked for thofe from the Moluccas. The fuccefs of the 
plants fent to Martinico was not knewn to Du Tour, 
from whom thefe details are taken, that ifland having foon 
afterwards furrendered to the Britifh arms; but we learn 
from the tranflator of Stavorinus’s voyages to the Eaft In- 
dies, that in 1797, 305 pounds of cloves were imported into 
the port of London from Martinico, and in 1795, 200 
pounds from the fame ifland and 2981 from St. Kitts. 

. This fpice, fo much fought for in commerce, and fo much 
efteemed by epicures, is not the ripe fruit of the plant, but 
the bud of the flower, which is found by experience to lofe 
much of its aromatic quality if fuffered to remain on the tree 
till the anthers have difcharged their pollen, and the germ has 
become impregnated. In Amboyna it makes its firit appear- 
ance at the beginning of the rainy feafon, and is of a dark 
green colour. In Auguft and September it acquires its 
proper fhape, and then gradually paffes from green to yellow, 
and from yellow to red; but ftill has its ftamens completely 
fhut up in the unopened petals, which forma kind of globu- 
lar button at the top of the calyx and germ. In that flate 
it has a ftrong refemblance to a {mail nail; of which the 
clofed petals and expanded fegments of the calyx compofe 
the head, and the germ, gradually tapering toa bluntifh 
point, the lower extremities. The refemblance is fo ftrik- 
ing, that it has given rife to the vulgar name by which this 
article of commerce is known in moft nations of Europe. 
The Dutch call it naghel, the Spaniards clavo, the Italians 
chiodo, and the French clou, from which the Englifh word 
clove is evidently derived. When the cloves have thus ar- 
rived at what may be properly called their mercantile ftate of 
maturity, thofe within reach are gathered by the hand, and 
the reft, as moft authors affert, are beaten down by poles or 
reeds 3 but, according to Stavorinus, are cut off with long 
hooks. The latter is the more probable account ; for, as 
Mr. Ray obferves, it is not eafy to conceive how unripe fruit 
which in a healthy ftate is ufually ftrongly attached to the 
tree, can be forcibly beaten off, without breaking or materially 
bruifing the tender branches, which at the fame time is ex- 
prefsly faid to be carefully avoided, as a certain detriment to 
the crop of the enfuing year. The feafon of gathering con- 
tinues from OGtober to February. The cloves, as foon as 
they are gathered, are dried either in f{moke over a fire, in 
the fun, or ina kiln. Stavorinus afferts that thofe which 
are dried in fmoke are not good, and may be diftinguifhed 
by their blacker colour, and their bending between the 
fingers: whereas thofe dried in the fun are of a reddith caft, 
and are not flexible, but brittle, fnapping afunder upon 
being fillipped by the finger. Du Tour obferves, that the 
oily part of the clove is beft preferved when it is dried in a 
kiln. Thofe are always preferred in the market which ap- 
pear plump, and leave an oilinefs on the fingers when preffed, 
which have moft of the aromatic tafte and {mell, and which 
retain the globular unexpanded corolla, a certain proof that 
they have not continued too long on the tree. : 

They are ufed in their native climate, and in almoft every 
part of the civilized world, as an article of luxury, communi- 
cating a pleafing flavour to preferved fruit, fauces, ragouts, 
and liqueurs. ‘They are likewife employed by the perfumer. 
In medicine they are efteemed tonic, cordial, and exkilarat- 
ing, acting as a powerful ftimulant to the mufcular fibres, 
and {uperior to moft of their clafs in cafes of atonic gout, 
paralyfis, &c. They havea ftrong agreeable fmell, and a 
bitterifh, hot, but net very pungent tafe, qualitics which 
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are completcly extraéted by rectified fpirit, To water they 
communicate more of their fmell, but lefs of their tafte; and 
in diftillation with water, they yield one-fixth of their weight 
of effential oil, {meiling ftrongly of cloves, but lefs pungent 
than the fpirituous extract. This oil is an article of the 
Pharmacopeeias, and enters into feveral officinal compofitions, 
It often gives in{tant eafe in the tooth-ach; and is ufed with 
benefit as an external application in paralytic and lethargic 
affections. That which iscommonly met with in the fhops, 
and received from the Dutch, is much more acrimonious 
than the genuine diltilled oil, and is probably fophifticated 
by an admixture with the refinous part of the cloves, from 
which it receives its peculiar acrimony and high colour. 

Valentyn defcribes four forts of cloves; that which he 
calls thé male is the fort ufed for drying ; the female is of a 
pale colour, and the belt for extraéting oil ; the king’s clove 
is a very {carce f{pecies, bearing larger and double fruit, and 
is perhaps that figured by Rumphius, which he calls re- 
gium; the fourth fort, or rice-cloves, are very fmall, and 
hkewife very rare. Whether the trees which produce thefe 
different kinds are diltinét {pecies, or only varieties, we cannot 
determine. j 

The berries which ripen on the tree are emphatically 
called mother-cloves, as being chiefly deftined to give birth 
to a future progeny. The Dutch, however, preferve them 
in fugar, and value them as an ufeful affiltant to digeftion, and 
a pleafant antifcorbutic fea-ftore. See Bodeus a Stapel’s 
Notes to Theophraftus, Raii Hiftoria Plantarum, Stavo- 
rinus’s Voyages to the Eaft Indies, Sonnerat’s Voyage to 
New Guinea, Woodville’s Medical Botany, La Marck in 
Encyclopedie, and Du Tour in Nouveau Diionaire, under 
Epice and Geroflier. 

On re-confidering the fubje&, fince the article Caryo- 
phyllei was drawn up and fent to the prefs, we are con- 
vinced that Linneus was right in retaining for the Afiatio 
{pice the name of Caryophyllus, which had been originally 
formed for it by the Greek merchants of the middle ages, 
who feem to have miftaken the dried cloves for the leaves of 
the plant; and that he had no alternative but to invent a new 
one for the European plants, which could not poffibly be 
arranged under the fame genus, although they had received 
the fame appellation from the earlier modern botanifts, on. 
account, as Mr. Ray has obferved, of fome refemblance to 
the {mell of the original caryophyllus, or clove, in one of the 
fpecies at leaft which is ftill called by gardeners the clove pink. 
(Dianthus caryophyllus, Linn.). He is to be cenfured only 
for diftinguifhing, by the name of Carycphyllei, a natural 
order which does not contain the true Caryophyllus, and 
which he might have been led by an obvious analogy to call. 
Dianthei. It is furprifing that he fhould have been followed 
by Juffieu in fo grofs an impropriety. 

Caryvoruyiius arvenfis glaber, Bauh. Prod. to5. 
Aira caryophyllea. 

CaryorHyxtius arvenfis umbellatus, Bauh. Pin. 210. See 
Horosteum umbellatum. 

CaryopuyLuius /purius inodorus, Sloan. Jam. Cates C. 
Car. 2. See Cornia febeftena. 

CARYOPHYLLUS montanus major & minor, Bauh. Pin. 211. 
See STATICE armeria. 

Caryoruyitus ceruleus monfpelienfium, Bauh. Pin. 209. 
See APHYLLANTHES mon/pelien/is. 

Caryopuytius Janguefcente vi aromaticus, Pluk. Alm. 
tab. 274. fig. 2. See Evcenia caryophillifolia. 

Caryopuytuus faxatilis foliis gramineis umbellatis corymbis. 
—Saxatilis fol. gram. minor.— Minimus muralis, Bauh.pin. 
11. See Gysopuiva faffigiata, repens, & muralis. 

Caryoruyutus hortenjis barbatus latifolius S — 

I —S)y/velhris 


See 
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~—Sylveftris vulgaris latifolius —Barbatus /ylueftris, —Sylveftris 
ma a ea ra flore majore, altilis major, &9 maxi- 
mus ruber.—Sylvefris biflorus.—Simplex fupinus latifolius. — 
Sylvefris flore laciniato fine corniculis odoro.—Sylv, alter, flore 
lacimato odoratiffimo.—Syl, repens multiflorus:—Pumilis latifo- 
lius, & Rh Jlore magno inodora hirfuto.—Arborefeens creticus, 
Bauh. Pin. p. 208, 209, 210. See Dianruus barbatus, 
carthufianorum, armeria, prolifer, caryophyllus, fylvefiris, del- 
toides, plumarius, fuperbus, virgineus, alpinus, & arborefcens. 

Caryoruyurus faxatilis flrigofior, Bauh, Pin. See Di- 
Antius filiformis. 

CaryvoruyLius 
Tournef, Cor. 23. 
perinus. 

Caryoeuytiius alpinus calyce oblongo hirfuto, Bauh, Pin. 
209. See Cucusarus pumilis. 

Caryoruytrus holofleus alpinus gramineus.—Saxifragus, 
Bauh. Pin. p. 210, 211. See Sivene rupeflris & faxifraga. 

Caryornyiius holofleus arvenfis flore majore.— Arvenfis 
glaber flore minore, Bauh. Pin, p.2t0. See Srevvarta 
re & graminea. 

ARYOPHYLLUS /axatilis, erica foltis, umbellatis corymbis, 
Bauh. Pin. p. 211. See Arenartia tefraquetra. 

Caxyoruyttus pratenfis flore laciniato fimplicit, Bauh. Pin. 
210. See Lycunis flos cuculi. 

Caryoruyttus holofteus alpinus latifolius.—Holoftews to- 
mentofus latifolius FP anguflifolius, Bauh. Pin. 210. See Cr- 
RastiuM /atifolium S& tomentofum. 

Caryornyttus, Brown Jamaic. & Pluk. Alm. tab. 155. 
fig. 3,4. See Myrrus. 

Caryoruy ius indicus, Cam. Epit.406. See Tacetes 
ereda. 

Caryoruy vs, fungites five caryophyllus marinus, plancus, 
in Natural Hiflory, one of the fynonyms of Maprerora 
ramea. — 

CARYOTA, in Botany, (Kapuwess, Diofe. Ka puntos 
Gout, JEtius, a palm, bearing nuts.) Linn. gen. 1228, 
Schreb. r7o1. Juff.38. Vent.2.129. Gert.25. Nat. 
Ord. Palme (Monecia polyandria). 

Gen.Ch. Male Ca/. {pathe univerfal; fpadix branched ; 
proper perianth three-leafed, Linn. (fix-leafed, Gert. ; fix- 
cleft; the three outer fegments fhort, not deeply divided, 
Vent.; fhort, membranous, entire, forming a little cup, 
Lam.) Cor. three-cleft, Linn. (of three oblong, concave, 
petals, Lam.; none, Gert. Vent.) Stam. numerous ; an- 
thers linear. Female. Perianth and corolla as in the male. 
Pifl. germ fuperior, roundifh ; ftyle acuminate, fhort ; ftig- 
ma fimple, (twin, Gert.) Fruit berry roundifh, one celled. 
Seeds one or two, large, flat on one fide, convex on the 
other. 

Eff. Ch. Male. Calyx common. Cor. three-cleft. Stam. 
numerous. Female. Pif. one; berry two-feeded, Linn. 

Sp. 1. C: wrens, Linn. Sp. Pl. Gert. tab. 7. fig. 3. Lam. 
Tiluft. Pl. 897. (Schunda-panna, Rheed. Mal. 1. tab. 11. 
Seguafter major, Rumph. Amb. 1. tab. 14.) “ Fronds bi- 
pinnate; leaflets feffile; berry two-feeded.” Trunk fre- 
quently fo large as to be fcarcely embraced by two men; 
rifing to a confiderable height, but not fo high as the cocoa- 
palm; bark greyifh ; wood hard, folid, heavy ; pith white. 
Leaves or fronds large, forming an ample head, twice 
winged ; pinnules fmall with refpe& to the fize of the leaf, 
wedge-fhaped, obliquely truncated, aud gnawed on the upper 
edge, finely ftriated lengthwife, brownifh-green, fhining. 
Spathe many-leafed, axillary within the loweft leaf. FYowers 
in pairs, on long, pendulous fpikes, firft green, then red or 
purple, finally yellow ; filaments nearly as long as the petals. 
Bary about the fize of aplum, globular, fucculent, almoft 


grecus arboreus.—Creticus arboreus, 
See Dianruvus arboreus S&S june- 
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black when ripe; rind thins pulp foft and red, very tharp 
and acrid. Seedy generally two, fometimes only one, 
wrinkled, hard. ‘The farina of its pith refembles that of 
fago, but is lefs pleafant. A native of the alt Indies. 2. 
C, mitis, Mart. Mil. Loureiro Cochin, 569. “ Fronds bi- 
pinnate; petioles of the pinnules nodding ; berry one-feed- 
ed.” Trunk fifteen feet high, two inches thiek, very flraight 
and regular. Leaves four feet long 5 pinnules v edye-fhaped, 
many-nerved, obliquely bitten, on long flender petioles. 
Spathe fimple, oblong, rather acute.  Spadix branched; 
{pikes finiphey long. Flowers regularly difpofed, with fingle 
females between pairs of males; filaments none; perianth 
of the females five-Jeafed; fligma bifid, J’ruit about the 
fize of a mufket thot, round, coriaceous, {mooth, black ; 
pulp mild. Seed pale, foftith. A native of Cochinchwa. 

CARYSTORT, in Geography, avery {mall village, if in- 
deed it can be called more than a houle, in the county of 
Wicklow, Ireland, 7 miles S.W. from Wicklow, and 31 
from Dublin. Before the union it fent two members to 
parliament, but it does not appear to have been ever a place 
of importance. Near it is Croaghan mountain, where gold 
was procured. Sce CROAGHAN, 

CARYSIS, in Ancient Geography, an land of Afia 
Minor, on the coalt of Lycia, which belonged to the inha- 
bitants of Caria, according to Steph. Byz. It was one of 
the three {mall iflands, Cryéon, fituate at the bottom of the 
north-weit part of the gulf of Gleucus. 

CARYSTIUM finum. See Linum cary/iium. 

Carystium marmor. See Marmor. 

CARYSTUS, in Aacient Geography, a town of Grecce, 
in the ifland of Eubosa, fituated in the fouthern part of the 
ifland, at the bottom of a {mall gulf which opened to the 
fouth-weft. It was famous for the quarries of marble which 
were found in mount Ocha, at the foot of which it was 
fitvated. This marble was in high eftimation among the 
Romans. Strabo fays that this high mountain furnifhed the 
well known afbeftos or amianthus. Ptolemy calls this town 
Cary tte, and it is [aid to have derived its name from Caryttus, 
the fon of Chiron; whence it was alfo called Chironia; and 
it was likewife denominated AEgea, from gon, who is faid 
to have reigned here, and is fuppofed by Stephanus to have 
given his name to the Aigean fea. The inhabitants of Ca- 
ryftus worfhipped the god Briareus, who, according to Ho- 
mer, was the fame with A°geon, adored by the Chalcidians ; 
the name of Aigeon being given to him, as he tells us, by 
men, and that of Brisreus by the immortal gods. Caryftus 
has been fince called Carifto, and Caftel Roffo. 

CARYUS, in the Materia Medica, a name given by Dio- 
{corides, and fome other of the ancient Greeks, to the eryn- 
gium, or {ca-holly, called by us eryngo. It was thus named 
trom its having a {mall head or clutter of flowers like a wal- 
nut. See Eryncium. 

CAS, Sr. Bay, in Geography, a bay of the Englith chan- 
nel, on the N. W. coaft of France, where in 17558 the Englifh 
made an unfuccefsful landing, with the lofs of about 1cco 
men. It derives its name from that of a village near it. 
It is 10 miles W. of St. Maloes, and 5 S.E. of cape 
Frehel. ‘ 

CASA, Joun Da La, in Biography, a celebrated Italian 
writer, was the defcendant of a noble family at Florence, 
and born in 1503. Having been educated at Bologna, and 
afterwards having purfued his ftudies for fome time at Flo- 
rence, under Ubaldino Bandinelli, he fettled at Rome, and, 
in 1538, became clerk of the apoftclical chamber. With 
the elegant and claffical fludies to which he was devoted, he 
combined, as was too frequently the cafe, the licentious 
manners of the capital; and as the fruit of his amours, he 
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had a natural fon, whom he named Quirino, In rg4c he 
became a member of the newly inftituted Ilorentine academy ; 
and in 1544. he was made archbifhop of Benevento, and alfo 
difpatched as nuncio to Venice. Failing to engage the Ve- 
netians to join in a league with pope Paul III. and 
Henry II. king of France, for controuling the dreaded 
power of Charles V., which was one object of his miffion ; 
he fucceeded in another, for the purpole of carrying on a 
procels againit Vergerio, formerly the pope’s nuncio in Ger- 
many, who had become a Lutheran. Butalthough he drove 
him from Italy, Vergerio amply avenged himfelf by the 
injury which he did to Cafa’s reputation in Europe. Under 
the pontificate of Julius LIL. he was involved in the difgrace 
of cardinal Alexander Farnefe, and obliged to quit Rome, 
and to retire to Venice, in the vicinity of which he pafled 
feveral years in the private profecution of his ftudies. Upon 
the election of Paul IV. he was recalled to Rome, and ap- 
pointed fecretary of itate; but he never advanced to the 
rank-of cardinal, which fome have afcribed to the licentious 
writings of his youth. He died of the gout in 1556, at the 
age of 53 years. 

John de la Cafa has been always regarded as one of the 
politett writers of the moft flourifhing age of Italian literature, 
and one of the principal models of the pure Tufcan dialed. 
His verfes, though defeétive in ftyle, excel in elevation of 
fentiment and livelinefs of imagery. Deviating from the 
courfe purfued by Petrarch and his imitators, he aimed at 
fubftituting a fublime and noble gravity to their perpetual 
foftnefs and tendernefs. He alfo adopted in his youth the 
burlefque manner of Berni, and other writers; and in this 
ftyle of compolition he wrote his famous “ Capitolo del 
Forno,” which, by its extreme indecency, fixed an indelible 
veproach on his name and. character. This piece, and fome 
more of his performances, have been fuppreffed in all late 
editions of his works; but they are printed among other 
compofitions of a fimilar kind by Berni, Mauro, and others, 
at Venice in 1538. His Italian letters are elegant, but de- 
feGtive in point of eafe and familiarity. His moft celebrated 
work in Italian profe is the ‘“‘ Galateo,”’ or Art of living in 
the World, which is a kind of fyftem of politenefs, that has 
been much eiteemed, and tranflated into mett of the languages 
of Europe. His orations have been much admired, as finifhed 
pieces of artificial eloquence. Asa writer of Latin in profe 
and verfe, Cafa is one of the happieft imitators of the ancients, 
and his lives of the cardinals, Contarimi, and Bembo, are 
matter-pieces of their kind. His knowledge of Greek was 
difplayed by elegant tranflations of the orations in Thucy- 
dides, and of that writer’s defcription of the pettilence at 
Athens. Of the numerous editions of his works, that of 
Venice in 5 vols. 4to. 1728, is reckoned the moit valuable, 
on account of its illuftrations and biographical anecdotes. 
Gen. Di&. Gen. Biog. 

Casa, in Ancient and Middle Ase Writers, is ufed to de- 
note a cottage or houfe, 

Casa Santa, denotes the chapel of the Holy Virgin at 
Loretto. This is properly the houfe, or rather chamber, 
in which the Dieffed Virgin is faid to have been born, where 
fhe was betrothed to her {poufle Jofeph, where the angel 
faluted ber, the Holy Ghoit overfhadowed her, and, by 
confequence, where tle Son of God was conceived, or in- 
carnated. It is pretended to have been carned in May, 
1291, through the air from Galilee to Terfato, in Dalmatia, 
by angels; and 43 years afterwards to have been removed 
to Italy, where about midnight, in December 1294, it 
was fet down in a wood, in the ditrict of Recanati, about 
a thoufand paces from the fea. But it was nearly 200 years 
in Italy before any author of that country took any notice 
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of it. Of this building the Catholics tell many other won. 
derful ftories, too childifh to tranfcribe. : 

The Santa Cafa, or holy chamber, confifts of one room, 
the length of which is 312 feet, the breadth 13 feet. and 
nearly 3 inches, and the height 18$ feet. Formerly it had 
only a timber ceiling ; but, leit by a great number of lights 
continually burning it fhould happen to take fire, Clement 
VII. caufed a vaulted roof to be made. It was alfo trongly 
compacted with rafters, boards, and ropes, and fupported. 
by machines till the new foundation was carried up, fo as to 
be joined with the old walls of the houfe. On the ceiling is 
painted the affumption of the Virgin Mary. On the weft 
fide of the window, through which the angel came into the 
houfe, and facing it, ina niche, ftands the image called the 
great Madona, or lady, five fect high, made of cedar, and, 
as they fay, wrought by St. Luke, who was a carver as. 
well as a phyfician.. The mantle or robe fhe has on, is co- 
vered with innumerable jewels of ineflimable value. She has a 
triple crown of gold, enriched with pearls and diamonds, 
given her by Lewis XIII. of France, and a little crown for 
the child Jefus. The niche in which the image ftands. is 
adorned with 71 large Bohemian topazes; and on the right 
fide of the image is an angel of caft gold, profufely enriched 
with diamonds and other gems, which is faid to have coft 
50,000 ducats, and which was offered by Maria Beatrix. 
Eleonora, of the houfe of Eite, queen of king James II. of 
England, that, by the interceflion of the Virgin Mary, the 
might conceive a fon. Accordingly, foon after, as it is 
faid, fhe had a fon ;' who has fince occafioned fo much noife 
in Europe, under the name of the pretender to the Britifh 
crown. On the left fide of the Virgin’s image is a filver an- 
gel; and on the right hand another coftly one, which was 
the gift of Lewis XII. king of France for the birth of the 
dauphin, afterwards Lewis X1V. The robe which this fa- 
mous image wore, when it was brought from Dalmatia into 
Italy, is of red camlet, and kept in aglafs fhrine. The difh 
out of which fhe and her divine infant are faid to have eaten 
is a fhallow bow], of glazed earthen ware, plated over with 
filver. This utenfil is not only kiffed, but rofaries, medals, 
agnus dei’s, crucifixes, and paper caps, painted with the 
image of the Madona of Loretto, are rubbed againft it, from 
a firm perfuafion that they thus become an infal‘ible remedy 
againft the head-ache, and other difeafes. Seven golden 
lamps are continually burning before the image; and other 
parts of the Cafa Santa are illuminated by 37 filver lamps, 
which are fupplied with oil out of legacies bequeathed, and’ 
ample fuads ettablithed for this purpofe. Notwith{tanding 
the mean appearance of the walls within the Cafa Santa, the 
outhde is elegantly adorned with the fineft Carrara marble, 
which cafe of marble was begun in 1514, in the pontificate 
of Leo X and confecrated in 1538 by Paul. IIL. The ex~ 
pence of this caling was enormous, and the moft celebrated 
fculotors of the age were employed in adorning it. The 
e.tiice which enclofes the holy houfe was defigned by Bra- 
mante, and the fculpture was defigned and executed by the 
moft famous artifts. It was completed in 1579, and Gre- 
gory KELL. hed the honour of finifhing this fuperb work. 
On the top of the Cafa Santa is a little tower, in which are 
hung two {mail bells, that are rung in violent tempelts of 
thander and lightning, under a notion that their found will 
difserfe the ftorm, and prevent any injurious effets. There 
is one part of the Cala Santa which may be regarded as the 
holy of holies: for it is feparated from the other part by a 
filver balutlrade, and a gate of the fame metal. It is faidto 
be the {pot where the Virgin was fitting when the angel Ga-~ 
briel appeared to her at the time of the annunciation. The 
large church in which the cafe of the Cafa Santa flands, oA 
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if it were under a tent, is built of Ifvian ftone, refembling 
the Travertino ftone ufed at Rome. ‘The front is wholly 
of marble, and embellifhed with very fine feulpture, and 
over the portal is a {tatue of the holy Virgin. ‘The three 
doors on this fide of the church are bronze, with beautiful 
baflo-relievos, reprefenting different hiftories of the Old 
Teftament. Over the middle door are thefe words “ Domus 
Deipare, in qua verbum Caro factum eft.” Keyfler’s ‘ras 
vels, vol. ii, See Lorerro. 

Casa Calonda, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and country of Molife; 21 miles E.N.E. 
of Molile. 

Casa dela Contratacion, or the houfe of trade, in Commerce, 
a tribunal of Spain eftablithed at Seville, to the port of 
which the commerce of the New World was confined, as 
early as the year 1501, for the regulation of fuch commer- 
cial affairs as required the immediate and perfonal infpeéction 
of thofe appointed to fuperintend them. It may be conti- 
dered both as a board of trade, and asa court of judicature. 
In the former capacity it takes cognizance of whatever re~ 
lates to the intercourfe of Spain with America; regulates 
the commodities that fhould be exported thither, and has 
the infpetion of thofe that are received in return. “It de- 
cides concerning the departure of the fleets for the Weft In- 
dies; the freight or burden of the fhips, their equipment, 
and their deftination. In the latter capacity it judges with 
refpe&t to every queftion, civil, commercial, and criminal, 
ariling in confequence of the tranfaGtions of Spain with 
America: and in both thefe departments, its decilions are 
exempted from the review of any court but that of the Coun- 
cil of the Indies, which fee. 

Casa Grand, in Geography, a town of North America, 
in the country of New Mexico, and province of New Na- 
varre, feated on a river N. of Buenaventura. N. lat. 29° 30’. 
W. long. 107° 20’. | 

Casa Majfima, atown of Naples, in the country of Bari; 
rr miles S.W. of Converfano. 

Casa Vilieri, a town of Naples, in the country of Lavo- 
ra; 7 miles S.E. of Sora. ' 

CASAC, or Cazac, @ country of Afia, in the domi- 
nions of Perfia, on the frontiers of Armenia, governed by 
princes of its own, nominally fubje&t to Pertia; about five 
leagues from north to fouth, and fomewhat more from eatt 
to weft. The inhabitants are defcended from the Coflacks, 
and are reprefented as a rude and barbarous people. Cafac, 
or Cazac Loré, is the name of the capital. 

CASE, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, fituate 
on the mountains of Pamphylia. Ptolemy.» 

Case Baffalenfes, or Calanenfes, an epifcopal fee of Afri- 
ca, in Numidia.—C.. Calbinti, a place of Africa, in Mauri- 
tania Czfarienfis, between the colonies of Tipafa and Ico- 
fium, according to the Itinerary of Antonine.—C. Paven/es, 
an epifcopal city cf Africa; but the province in which it 
was fituated is not afcertamed.—C. Medianenfes, an epifcopal 
city of Africa, in Numidia.—C. Nigre, an epifcopal city of 
Numidia. —C. Sylvanz, an epifcopal city of Africa, in By- 
zacium.—C. Villa Aniceorum,a place of Africa, according to 
the Itinerary of Antonine, in the route from Carthage to 
Leptis, becween Tacapez and the colony of Sarbaras. 

CASAL, in Geography, a town of Italy, and capital of 
Montferrat, feated on the Po, formerly well fortified, and 
defended by a citadel, which was much admired. It was 
taken from the Spaniards in 1640; fold by the duke of 
Mantua to the king of France in 1681; taken in 1695 by 
the allies, who dzitroyed its fortifications; but retaken by 
the French and re-fortified. The kiog of Sardinia be- 
came matter of it in 1706; but it was takew by the French 
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in 174%, retaken in 1746, and captured again by the French 
in 1796. The bifhop is fuffragan to the archbilhop of Mi- 
lan. N. Jat. 45° 7’. E. long. 8° 39’. 

Casat-Maggiora, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Mi- 
lan, and country of the Cremonefe, feated near the Po, and 
made a town in 1754. N. lat. 45° 6/. E. long. 11° 5’. 

CASALMACH. Sce Iais. 

CASAL-NOVO, a confiderable town of Naples, in the 
province of Terra di Otranto, containing about 4000 inha- 
bitants, noted for nothing but their talte for doy’s flefh. 
At this place, as well as at Lecce, the tanners kidnap doys, 
and tan their hides into an imitation of Turkey leather, with 
which they fupply the gentlemen of the neighbouring cities, 
who are nice in their flippers. ‘Chis demand for falfe Mo- 
rocco occafions the flaughter of many dogs, and, without 
doubt, the cullom of eating their flefh commenced among 
the needy tanners. Hunger and experience have taught 
their countrymen to confider the difcovery as a very bene- 
ficial one. N, lat. 40% 42’. E. long. 17° 36.—Alfo, 2 
town of Naples, in the province of Principato Citra, N.E. 
of Policatlro. N, Jat. 40° 16’. E. lone. 15° 34’. 

CASALUS Sinus, in Ancient Geography, a gulf on the 
weltern coaft of the ifland of Corfica. 

CASAMA, a town of Afia, placed by Ptolemy in the 
Palmyrene territory, which was a country of Syria. The 
Notitia Imperii places it in Pheenicia. It was fituated on a 
{mall river to the eaft of Carrz. 

CASAMAN, a town of Afia, probably towards Ar- 
menia. 

CASAMARRI, a people placed by Pliny in Ethiopia, 
near Egypt. 

CASAN, or Kazan, in Geography, a government of 
Ruffia in Europe, feated on the river Volga; bounded on 
the north by that of Viatka, on the eaft by the governments’ 
of Permia and Ufa, on the fouth by that of Simbirfk, and 
on the weit by that of Nefhnei Novogorod. It contains 13 
diftriis, of which one is Cafan, or Kazan, fituate on the 
rivulet Cafanka, which falls into the Volga. Its capital 
bears the fame name. The kingdom of Kazan was con- 
quered from the Tartars by Joan Vaffilievitch II. or Bafilo— 
witz, after a conteit of feven years; the capital of it fur- 
rendering to the victor i 15525 and at this time the em- 
pire of it was united to Rouffia for ever. In the Turkifh and 
Tartarian language, Kazan fignifies a large cauldron, of 
fufficient fize to contain viétuals for many perfons; and this 
name is given by the Crim or Budziah Murfes to the families 
of their fubje€ts, or vaflals, reckoning about 10 mento a ka- 
zan. The prefent Kazan Tartars are but a feeble remnant of 
what they once were, partly confifting of thofe who re- 
mained in their old habitations, and partly of thofe who fet- 
tled as fugitives in other diftri@s of Ruffia. 

Casan, or Kazan, a city of Ruffia, and the capital of 
the above government, fituated near the Volga. This city 
was built in the year 1257, by a fon of Baaty, a kinfman 


.of the great Tchinghis ; and its khanate afferted its inde-- 


pendency about the year 1441, when the Krim disjoined it-- 
{elf from Kapifehah, or Capfchac. Kazan coniiits of a 
flrorg fort, built with tone, the wooden town.as it is called, 
and feveral adjoining fuburbs, one of which is inhabited by 
‘Fartars. Here are feveral churches, moft of which are con- 
itruG@ed with ftone, and alfo rr convents in- or near the: 
town. ‘The goverpment chancery which is held in the tort, 
is under the direction of the governor and deputy ‘gover— 
nor. Ali tie garrifons and regiments within the government: 
of Kezan are under the command of the governor. The 
garrifon of the city confiits of three regiments, for the fer- 
vice of which a good hoipital is provided. Kazan is an: 
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archbifhop’s fee. At one end of the town isa manufatory 
of cloth, which is purchafed by government for the cloath- 
ing of the troops. In a convent, called Siliandowo, feated 
on the river Cafanka, about two werfts from the town, 
is a {chool, where the children of Tartars are taught the 
Ruffian and Latin languages, the principles of the Chiif- 
tian religion, and the elements of philofophy, in order 
to qualify them as preachers for the converfion of the 
nations to which they belong. In 1749, and again in 
1752, this city was totally deftroyed by fire. The ad- 
joining country is fertile in all forts of fruits, corn, and 
pulfe. The commerce of this government confilts of furs, 
and of oak timber for the building of fhips. Tor the pre- 
fervation of the large oak-trees that grow in this diftrict 
czar Peter I. appointed forefters, who had under them dif- 
charged foldiers; but thefe people committed every kind of 
excefs among ‘the inhabitants, and, therefore, they were 
abolifhed in the year 1762. However, every land-owner ts 
careful of his oaks, as they fetch at all times a good price. 
In Peterfburg every pood of oak timber, including the ex- 
pence of tranfport, fells for 15 to 25 kopeeks. Cafan or 
“Kazan is diftant 400 miles E. of Mofcow, and 660 S.E. 
of Peterfburg. N. lat. 55° 43’ 58”. E. long. 49° 8’ 15”. 

CASANDRA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland placed 
by Pliny in the Perfian gulf over agamit Perfia Propria, 

CASA-NOVA, Marc-Antonto, in Biography, called 
in his time, the ‘prince of Latin epigrammatitts, was born 
at Rome, where he flourifhed in the beginning of the 16th 
century. Attaching himfelf to the imitation of Catullus 
and Martial, he affe&ted the wit and feverity of the latter, 
but deviated from the nature and purity of the former. 
Whilft he was engaged in the fervice of the Colonna family, 
he exercifed his fatire againft Clement VII. with fo little 
moderation, that he was imprifoned and condemned to death, 
but pardoned by the pontiff. After the fack of Rome he 
-was reduced to {uch extreme indigence, that he wandered 
about the ftreets begging bread, and died either of want or 
of the plague in 1527. Befides his epigrams, he wrote 
fhort eulogies or infcriptions on the principal characters of 
ancient Rome. A fele&tion of his pieces may be found in 
the firft volume of the “ Delicie Poetar. Italor.”’ 

CASAPE, in Aacient Geography, a town of Afia, placed 
by Ptolemy in the interior of Hircania. 

CASAQUE, an ancient military habit confiderably larger 
than an ordinary coat. It was formerly the common 
veftment or garment of all the French. And as this 
cafaque was of a different colour in each company of 
their troops, it was eafily and immediately difcovered 
by this diftinguithing difference, to what company any 
foldier belonged, who had been guilty of any diforder, 
outrage, or irregularity. When the calaque was abo- 
lihed, it was fuccceded by the echarpe or fearf, which 
was alfo of different colours in different companies. 

CASAS, De Las, Barruotomew, in Biography, a 
prelate eminently diitinguifhed by his humanity, was born 
at Seville in 1474, and in his 19th year accompanied his 
father, who failed to the Weft Indies with Columbus. On 
‘his return to Spain after an abfence of five years, he pur- 
{ued his ftudies, and entered into the ecclefiaftical order. 
When Columbus made a fecond voyage to Hifpaniola, Las 
Cafas was one of the clerzymen who attended him thither, 
with a view of fettling in that ifland. On the reduétion of 
Cuba. he was obliged to take the reCtory of Zaguarama in 
this ifland. Adopting the opinion which was prevalent at 
this time among the ecclefiattics, and particularly among the 
Dominicans, that it was unlawful to reduce the natives to 
fervitude, he concureed with them in exclaiming againft the 
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“ repartimientos,” or diltributions which were made of them 
by the governor as flaves to their conquerors. In order to 
demonftrate the fincerity of his conviction, he relinquifhed 
his fhare in the diftribution, declaring that he fhould ever 
bewail his own misfortune and guilt, in having exercifed for 
a moment this impious dominion over his fellow creatures. 
I'rom that time he became the avowed patron of the Indians, 
and by his a€tive interpolition in their favour contributed to 
reftrain the exceffes of his countrymen. Aétuated by a lau- 
dable zeal in their caufe, he fet out for Spain in 1516, for 
the purpofe of flating their diftrefied fituation to king Fer- 
dinand and intreating his compaffion in their favour. This 
movarch, being in a declining ftate of health, was much 
imprefied by the eloquence of Las Cafas, and promifed to 
adopt means for redrefling the evil of which he complained 
and the guilt of which he forcibly charged on Ferdinand 
himfelf. Death, however, prevented him from executing 
his refolution, Las Cafas, with unabated ardour, deter- 
mined to lay their cafe before Charles of Auftria, who was 
then in the Low Countries, but whilft he was preparing to 
fet out for Flanders, the regent, Cardinal Ximenes, with 
the vigour peculiar to his character, adopted a plan for ac- 
complifhing the objec which the benevolent ecclefiaftic had 
in view ; and accordingly he refolved to fend ont three re- 
{peGtable commiffioners, with ample powers to examine all 
circum{lances upon the fpot, and to decide finally with re- 
{pe& to the point in queftion. As the Dominicans and Fran- 
cifcans had already e{poufed oppofite opinions in this con- 
troverfy, he exciuded both thefe fraternities from the com- 
miffion, and reftri€ted his choice to the monks of St. Jerome. 
Having feleGted three perfors, whom he deemed equal to 
the charge, and joined to them a private lawyer of diftin- 
guifhed probity, Las Cafas was appointed to accompany 
them, with the title of ‘* ProteCtor of the Indians.” Upon 
their arrival at St. Domingo, they began to execute their 
commiffion by hberating all the Indians, who had been 
granted to the Spanifh courtiers, or to any perfon not refid- 
ing ia America. This meafure excited a general alarm; 
but the fathers of St. Jerome proceeded with prudence and 
caution ; and finding it neceflary to tolerate the “‘ repartimi- 
entos,”? they ufed their utmoft endeavours to prevent the 
injurious effects of this eftablifhment, and to fecure to the 
Indians the beft treatment that was compatible with their . 
ftate of fervitude. For this purpofe they enaéted feveral 
ufeful regulations. Las Cafas, however, was diffatisfied, 
and remonttrated againft that unhallowed timid policy, which 
led them to accommodate their condu& to the ftate of the 
colony, and to tolerate what was unjult, becaufe it was 
beneticial. The commiffioners adhered to their fyftem ; and 
Las Cafas, in order to avoid the effe&ts of the refentment 
which he had excited among the Spanifh planters, was 
under a neceffity of feeking an afylum in a convent. Per- 
ceiving that all his efforts in America were frnitlefs, he foon 
fet out for Europe, with a fixed purpofe not to abandon the 
proteétion of a people whom he deemed to be cruelly op- 
preTed. Upon his arrival, he found Ximenes dying ; and 
foon after Charles V. took poffeffion of the Spanith govern. 
ment, which he chiefly committed to his Flemifh miniiters. 
Las Cafas interefted them in his caufe, and induced them to 
recal the fathers of St. Jerome, and to appoint a chief 
judge to re-examine the points of controverfy between the 
friends of Indian liberty, and the colonifts. Whilft Las 
Cafas was thus zealoufly promoting a fcheme, fuggetted by 
humanity and a liberal policy, for the emancipation of In- 
dian flaves, he was betrayed by the ardour with which he 
profecuted his purpofes into the inconfiftency of extending 
the miferies of fervitude to the inhabitants of Africa. Ac- 
cordingly, 
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cordingly, in order to furnith the Spanith planters with la- 
bourers, inflead of thofe Indians whom he withed to eman- 
cipate, he propofed to purchafe a fuflicient number of ne- 
goes from the Portuguete fettlements on the coaft of Africa, 
and to tranfport them to America, that they might be em- 
ployed as flaves in working the mines, and cultivating the 
ground, ‘U’hus, while he contended earneftly for the hberty 
of the people born in one quarter of the globe, he laboured 
to enflave the inhabitants of another region ; and in the 
warmth of his zeal to fave the Americans from the yoke, 
pronounced it to be lawful and expedient to impofe one 
Hill heavier upon the Africans. Unfortunately for the latter, 
Las Cafas’s plan was adopted. Charles V. granted a pa- 
tent to one of his Flemifh favourites, containing an exclutive 
right of importing 4000 negroes into America, He fold 
his patent to fome Genoefe merchants for 25,000 ducats, 
and they were the firlt who brought into a regular form 
that execrable commerce for flaves between Africa and 
America, which has fince been carried to fuch an amazing 
extent. Las Cafas, however, conneXed with his very cen- 
furable plan of enflaving Africans the much lefs exception- 
able projeét of fupplying the new fettlements in Hifpaniola 
and the other iflands with a fufficient number of labourers 
and hufbandmen, who fhould be allowed by fuitable pre- 
miums to remove thither. This fcheme was countenanced 
by the Flemith minilters, but defeated by the bifhop of 
Burgos, who thwarted all the projects of Las Cafas. Las 
Cafas, defpairing of procuring any relief for the Indians in 
thofe places where the Spaniards were already {ettled, 
formed an idea of eftablifhing a new colony; and with this 
view, he applied for a grant of the unoccupied country, 
ftretching along the fea-coaft from the gulf of Paria to the 
weftern frontier of that province now known by the name 
of Santa Martha. He propofed to fettle there with a co- 
lony compofed of hufbandmen, labourers, and ecclefialtics. 
He engaged, in the {pace of two years, to civilize 10,000 of 
the natives, and to inftru€&t them fo thoroughly in the arts 
ef focial life, that, from the fruits of their induftry, an 
annual revenue of 15,000 dueats fhould arife to the king; 
and in 10 years he expected that his improvement would be 
fo far advanced as to yield annually 60,000 ducats. In 
forming this fcheme Las Cafas had evidently conceived ideas 
concerning the method of treating the Indians, fimilar to thofe 
by whith the Jefuits afterwards carried on their great ope- 
rations in another part of the fame continent. After en- 
countering much oppofition from the bifhop of Burgos and 
the council of the Indies, he at length obtained a territory 
of 300 miles along the coalt of Cumana, with liberty to ex- 
tend it as far as he pleafed towards the interior part of the 
country. However, with all his efforts, he could not pre- 
vail on more than 200 perfons to accompany him, with whom 
he failed, in 1521. Several of thefe died or left him at 
Porto Rico, where he firft landed ; and with the few that 
adhered to him, he proceeded to Cumana, which he found 
much diftrefled on account of a recent invafion of the Spa- 
niards. He was therefore under a neceffity of repairing to 
Hifpaniola in order to folicit fuccours ; but during his ab- 
fence, the natives, exafperated by the injuries they had 
{fr ffered, attacked the enfeebled colonifts, deftroyed many 
of them, and obliged the reft to take refuge in the ifland of 
Cubagua. Soon after this ifland was abandoned, and not a 
Spaniard remained in any part of the continent, or adjacent 
iflands, from the gulf of Paria to the borders of Darien. 
Las Cafas, afhamed to fhew himfelf after fuch a fucceffion 
of difafters, and after this fatal termination of all his {plen- 
did {chemes, fhut himfelf up in the convent of the Domini- 
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cans at St. Domingo, where he affumed the habit of the 
order and devoted himfelf to the performance of religious 
duties. Traftrated in all his projeéts for the benefit of the 
opprefled Indians, he neverthelefs not only retained hie 
former anxiety and’ zeal for their relief, but an inereafed 
knowledge of their fufferings had augmented its ardour. 
In 1542, he was fent by a chapter of his order at Chiapa 
to Madrid, and he took this oceafion of pleading their caule 
before Charles V. and inculcating bis favourite maxims con- 
cerning the proper mode of treating them. Not confiding 
for fuccefs in the powers of his oratory alone, he enforced 
them by compoting his famous treatife entitled “ Brieve 
Relation de la Deftruétion des Indes,’’ in which he related, 
with many horrid circumflances, probably exaygerated by 
his powers of defcription, the devattation of ev: ry province, 
which had been vilited by the Spaniards. This treatife ex- 
cited throughout Europe a deteftation of the cruelties prac- 
tifed by the Spaniards in America; and Las Cafas fo far 
fucceeded with the Spanifh court, as to induce them to 
adopt feveral new regulations which he propofed, and which 
contributed in a confiderable degree to alleviate the fuffe rings 
of the oppreffed natives. With a view to their further relief 
and protection he accepted the dignity of bifhop of Chiapa, 
and returned thither in 544. Having continued in his fee 
till the year 1551, he Jeft it on account of his declining 
health, refigned his bifhopric into the hands of the pope, 
and retired to Madrid, where he finifhed his courfe of active 
and indefatigable benevolence in 1566, at the advanced age 
of 92 years. Befides his work on the deftru€tion of the 
Indians, he wrote a Latin treatife on the queftion, ** Whe- 
ther fovercigns may in confcience, by virtue of any right, 
alienate their fubjeéts from their crown, and transfer them to 
the dominion of any other lord?” Tubing. 1625, 4to. In 
this treatife he difcufles, with fingular freedom, many points 
of a delicate nature refpeGing the rights of fovereigns and 
people. He alfo compofed many other works, which have 
never been publithed, among which is ** A General Hif. 
tory of the Indies,” of which Antonio de Herrera is faid 
to have availed himfelf in the compilation of his hiftory, 
Moreri. Robertfon’s Hift. of America, vol. i. and 
vol. iil. 

CASASA, or Cacgaca, in Geography, a fea-port town 
of Africa, in che kingdom of Fez, at the mouth of a large 
river in the Mediterranean ; 18 miles S. of Melilla. N. lat. 
geno MON. 2° a 

CASATI, Paut, in Biography, a learned Jefuit, was 
born at Placentia in 1617, and became a profeffor of ma- 
thematics and theology at Rome. He was one of the two 
Jefuits who attended Chriftina queen of Sweden at her re- 
queft, and profelyted her to the Roman Catholic religion, 
Upon his return to Italy, in 1652, he was fuperior over 
feveral houfes of his order, and occupied the firft dignity in 
the.univerfity of Parma for two years ; in which city he died 
ing707. He compofed the following works: « Vacuum 
proferiptum ;”” “‘ Terra machinis mota ;”? ** Fabrica et ufo 
del compaffo di proportione ;”” ‘ Mechanicorum libri viii ; 
* De Igne;”? “ Hydroftatice differtationes ;’? « Opticz 
difputationes,”’ written at 88 years of age, after he was 
blind: «Problemata ab anon. geom. Ludg. Batav. propofita, 
a Paulo Cafato explicata.”’ 

CASAUBON, Isaac, an eminently learned critic and 
commentator, was born in 1559, at Geneva, whither his 
father retired to efcape perfecution, and received his early 
education at Creft in Dauphiné, under his father, where he 
was fettled as minifter, when the perfecution ceafed. So 
rapid was his proficiency, that, at the age of nine years, he 
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was able to fpeak and write Latin with fluency and corre&- 
nefs. But, on account of his father’s frequent abfence, he 
fo far loft the ground which he had gained, that, at the age 
of 12 years, he was obliged to recommence his ftudies, In 
1575, he was fent to Geneva, where he made fuch progrefs 
in the Greek tongue under Francis Portus of the ifle of 
Candy, the Greek profeffor, that, in 1552, he was appointed 
to fucceed him. At the age of 25 years he publithed his notes 
on “ Diogenes Laertius,” which were added, in 1594, to the 
Svo. edition of Henry Stephens. His ‘ Leéiures on ‘Theo- 
critus,””? were publifhed at Geneva in 1584, 12mo. aud dedi- 
cated to H. Stephens, whofe daughter he married in 1586, 
by whom he had 20 children. i} 
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j "Thefe notes were likewife 
publifhed under the aflumed name of ‘ Hortibonus,” fync- 
nymous with Cafaubonus, becaufe Cafau, in Dauphiné, 
means a garden ; which he preferred to his own as more 
fuitable to a Latin book. In 1587, he publifhed his 
«‘ Strabo”’ at Geneva,”’ fol. ; and in the fame year his edi- 
tion of the New Teltament with nctes, afterwards inferted 
in the “ Critici Sacri.”? Having ttudied philofophy and 
civil law under Julius Pacius, he alfo applied to the oriental 
Janguages and Rabbins. His notes on “ Dionyfus Halt. 
carnaflenfis,’’ were publifhed at Geneva, in 1583, fol.; and 
his * Polyznus’s Stratagemata.”’ at Lyons, in 1589, 16mo, 
His “ Ariftotle,” in Greek and Latin, was printed at Lyons, 
in 1590, and reprinted at Geneva, in 1605, fol. ; and in the 
following year he publifhed an edition of ‘« Pliny’s Letters,” 
with notes,and the ancient “ Panegyrics,”” Geney. 12mo. His 
<‘ Theophraltus’s Characters,” 12mo.was pubhifhed at Lyons, 
in 1592, with a Latin verfion and commentary, and a third 
more corre edition appeared at Lyons, in 1612, 12mo. His 
«¢ Apuleius’s Apology,” appeared in 1594, 4to. dedicated to 
Jofeph Scaliger ; and his “Commentary on Suetonius,” was 
printed at Geneva, in 1596, 4to. and another enlarged and 
corrected edition was printed at Paris, in 1610, fol. Dif- 
fatisfied with his fituation at Geneva, he removed to Mont- 
pellier, in 1596, and accepted the office of profeflor of the 
Greek ard of polite literature; but here he was fo much 
difappointed in his expectations of encouragemeut and fup- 
port, that he thought of returning again to Geneva. How- 
ever, in 1598, he removed to Lyons, with the view of print- 
ing his edition of ‘* Athenzus’s Deipnofophifte,’’ which was 
publifhed in 1600, and again in 1612, in 2 vols. fol. ; and in 
the mean while he accompanied M. du Vicq to Paris, where 
he was introduced to king Henry IV. and whofe invitation 
to the office of profeffor of polite learning he accepted, in 
1599. But jealoufy, on the part of the other profeffors, 
and his own adherence to the Proteftant religion, rendered 
this office untenable. In 1600, he was one of the judges 
on the fide of the Proteftants at the conference held at 
Fontainbleau, between Cardinal du Perron and du Pleffis- 
Mornay, and by his condué on this occafion he led fome 
perfons to expeét that he would become a convert to popery ; 
bet though he was no zealot in religion, he invariably de- 
clined complying with the folicitations of his Roman Catho- 
lic friends, who wifhed him to change his profeffion, The 
king, who had conferred upon him a penfion, promifed him 
alfo the reverfion of the poft of his librarian, which office he 
obtained in 1603, together with an increafe of his penfion. 
At this time he publifhed feveral works of the ancients, viz. 
« Hiftorie Augufte Scriptores cum Commeaturio,” Paris, 
1603, 4to.; ‘ Diatriba ad D. Chryfoftomi Orationes,”’ 
publifhed in Morel’s edition of that author at Paris, 1604, 
fol ; ‘* Perfii Satyre ex recenfione et cum Commentariis 
I. Cafauboni,” Paris, 1605, 8vo., and London, 1647, 8vo. 
of which Jofeph Scaliger fays, that in this edition ‘ the 
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fauce is worth more than the fith;”? “ De Satyrica Gre- 
corum Poefi, ct Komanorum Satyra, lib. ii.” Paris, 1605, 
Svo. ; in which work he maintains that the fatyrical poetry 
of the Latins was very different from that of the Greeks; 
an opinion which was attacked by Daniel Heinfus, and 
vindicated by Lzekiel Spanheim: and “ G, Nyfleni Epif- 
tola ad Eultathiam, Ambrofiam, et Bafilifam, Gr. et Lat. 
cum notis I, Cafauboni,’”’ Paris, 1606, 5vo. and Hanaw, 
1611, 8vo. 5 which letter was firlt pubtithed by him. In 
1607, he compofed his treatife “* De Labertate Ecclefiallica,” 
Svo.; which was occafioned by the difputes that had oc- 
curred between pope Paul V. and the republic of Venice, 
and contains a vindication of the rights of fovereigns agaiutt 
the pretenfions of Rome; but thefe difputes being adjutled 
whilit the work was printing, it was fuppreffed by order of 
king Henry IV. His edition of ‘ Polybius,’”? to which is 
annexed * /inras Ta€ticus de toleranda obfidione, Gr. et 
Lat.”” was publifhed at Paris in 1609, fol. His Latin ver- 
fion of both thefe authors was much approved; and the 
dedication to Henry IV. is reckoned among the matter- 
pieces of modern Latin compofition. The belt edition of 
his letters ‘* If. Cafauboni Epiftole, &c.’”? containing aifo 
his prefaces, dedications, poems, &c. with thofe of his fon 
Meric, is that by Almeloveen, Rotterdam, 1709, fol. In 
confequence of feveral conferences which he held with car- 
dinal du Perron on the fubjeét of religion, a report was 
{pread that he had promifed to abandon the Proteflant 
faith, which he thought it neceflary publicly to contradiét : 
and his uniform adherence to his profeffion fuflicicntly re- 
futes the charge of indifference to religious doétrines, which 
has been alleged againit him. Although he was perfevering 
in his attachment to his own profeffion, he avoided contro- 
verfy, and in his opinion, with regard to thofe who differed 
from him, he was liberal and tolerant. When one of his 
fons became a capuchin, ard afterwards fought his blefling, 
“I give it you,’’ fays he, “ with all my heart; I do not 
condemn you, neither do you condemn me: we fhall both 
appear at the tribunal of Chrilt.”” As a farther evidence of 
the liberalitysof his fentimeuts, and love of peace, it is al- 
leged, that he was one of thofe who thought an union be- 
tween the Papilts and Proteitants to be both praéticable and 
defirable ; and in this opinicn he concurred with the learned 
Grotius and many others of the age in which he lived. His 
attachment to his own profeffion, notwithitanding his libera- 
lity, was evinced by the uneafinefs he felt on occafion of his 
eldeit fon’s becoming a profelyte to the Catholic religion. 
After the death of Henry 1V., an event which he much 
lamented, he determined to comply with the repeated invi- 
tation of James I. to vifit England; and, accordingly, in 
1610, he accompanied fir Henry Wotton hither, and was 
received with great civility by the king and many other 
perfons of learning and diitin@ion. Upon his arrival, he 
was made a denizen, liberally pentioned, and prefented to a 
prebend at Weitminiter and another at Canterbury. In 
return for thefe favours he was engaged by the king, much 
againft his own inclination, in controverfial writings 
againft the Papilts. Accordingly, his confutation of Ba- 
ronius’s Annals, or *¢ Exercitationes contra Baronium,’’ was 
publifhed at Londen, in 1614, fol. at Franckfort, in 1615, 
4to., and at Geneva in 1655 and 1663, 4to. He did not 
live long after the completion of this work ; for he died of 
a fingular and painful difeafe of the bladder, of which fir 
Theodore Mayerne has given a particular account in his 
medical writings, in 1614, in the 55th year of his age. He 
was interred in Weftminiter Abbey, and a handfome monu- 
ment was erected to his memory by Thomas Morton, bifhop 
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of Durham, The laudatory epitaph, inferibed upon vit, 
clofes with thefe lines : 
“ Qui nofle vult Cafaubonum, 
Non faxa, fed chartas legat, 
Superfuturas marmori, 
It profuturas polteris,” 

Cafaubon’s charaer was that of a mode, candid, up- 
right man, though fomewhat reltlefs and qucrulous in his 
temper. Asa critic, he is always ranked among the firfl, 
and ‘his numerous publications, the principal of which we 
have recounted, aflord fufficient evidence of his indefatigable 
induftry and extenfive erudition, Gen. Dict.  Biog. Brit. 

Casavnon, Mente, fon of Ifaac, the fubject of ‘the pre- 
ceding aricles was born at Geneva in 1599, and, accom- 
panying his father to England, in 1610, tinthed his educa- 
tion at Chrill-church college, Oxford, where he took the 
degree of M.A, in 1621, and acquired the reputation of 
extenfive learning. At the age of 22, he pablifhed a book, 
vindicating his father againft the calumnies of the Roman 
Catholics, and entitled “ Pietas contra maledicos Patrii No- 
minis et Religionis Hoftes,’’ 8vo. This was followed, three 
years alter, viz. in 1624, by a fecond vindication of his 
father, “ Vindicatio Patris adverfus Impoftores, &c. ? writ. 
ten by command of king James I. and occafioned by a pub- 
lication of the fame year, entitled, ‘¢ The Original of Idoia- 
tries, or the Birth of Herefics, &c.” falfely afcribed to 
J. Cafaubon. About this time he was promoted to the 
rectory of Bledon in Somerfetfhire ; and, in 1625, by the 
intereft.and recommendation of bifhop Laud, he was made 
prebendary of Canterbury. This prelate, upon his own ad- 
vancement to the fee of Canterbury, gave Cafaubon two 
vicarages in the ifle of Thanet, and, in 1636, he was created 
do&tor in divinity by mandate of king Charles I. ; but, 
during the heat of the civil wars, about the year 1644, he 
was deprived of his preferments, fined, imprifoned, and re- 
duced to extreme indigence. In thefe circumftances he de- 
clined accepting fome advantageous offers that were made 
him in 1649, on condition of his undertaking to write the 
hiftory of the late war; and he alfo rejeéted an invitation 
that was conveyed to him fogn after by the Swedith ambaf- 
‘fador from queen Chriftina, to fuperintend the univerfities 
in her kingdom. On the reftoration he recovered his pre- 
ferments, and, in 1662, exchanged one of his vicarages for 
the rectory of Ickham near Canterbury. He died in 1671, 
and was buried in the cathedral of that city. His literary 
charaéter was that of a general fcholar, but by the aid of 
his father’s rules and papers more fkilled in criticifm than 
in any other department of literature. In private life he 
was diftinguifhed by his piety and charity, and by the cour- 
teoufnefs of his difpofition and manners, Of his publications 
the principal are as follow: viz. “ Optati Libri VIL. de 
Schifmate Donatiftarum,” 1632, Sans « A Treatife of 
Ule and Cuftom,”” Lond. 1638, Svo. ; « The Ufe of Daily 
public Prayers in three Potitions,”” Pr ond) 1641, 4to. 3 
«« Marci Antonini Imperat. de feipfo et ad feipfum, &c. with 
Xylander’s Verfion, &c. Gr. & Lat.” Lond. 1643, Svo. ; 
alfo, © An Englifh Tranflation of this Work, with Notes, 
&c.”? 16343 “ De Verborum Ufu, et accurate eorum Cogni- 
tionis Utilitate Diatriba,”” Lond. 1647, Svo. ; * De quatuor 
Linguis Commentationis, Pars I.” comprehending the He- 
brew and Saxon, but left incomplete as to the Greek and 
Latin; Lond. 1659, Svo.; & rp shius, cum Notis ‘I. Far- 
nabii in quatuor ‘priores conicedias, et M. Cafaub. in Phor- 
mionem et Hecyram,” Lond. 1651, 12mo. ; “¢ Some Annota- 
tionaon the ’falms and Proverbs,” inferted in one of the latter 
editions of the “ Affembly’s Annotations on the Bible 5” 
Tn ee: Commentarium de Providentia ¢: Pato, Note 
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et men dationes,” ’ Lond, 1655, 80; and 1674, Bvd.; © A 
"Lreatife concerning Enthufiatin, as it is an e the -¢t of Natures 
but is miflaken by many for either Divine Infpiration, or 
Diabolical Pofleffion,”’ poe’ 1655, 8vo.; a work highly 
commended by fir, William ‘Temple, as a happy attempt to 
account for delufions upon natural principles, though it has 
been obferved, that the author was too much inclined to 
credulity and fuperftition to difeufs this fubjeé philofo- 
phically, which appears from his * ‘T'rue and faithful relation 
of what paffed for many years between Dr, John Dee and 
fome Spirits,’ ia the preface to which he attempts to cou- 
firm what is faid in that relation concerning fpirits, Lond, 
1959, fol. ; and alfo in his work « Of Credulity and Inere- 
dulity in Things Natural, Civil, and Divine ; wherein the 
Sadducifm of thefe Times in denying Spirits, Witches, and 
fupernatural Operations, is fully contuted,”’ &e. Lond. 
1668, 8vo. 16070, 8vo. 1672; * De Nupera Homeri Edi- 
tione Lugduno-Batavica Hlackiana, &c.’’ Lond. 1659, Svo. 
reprinted in Almcloveen’s edition of Cafaubon’s letters; 
“ Epicteti Enchiridion et Cebetis Tabula, Gr. & Lat.” 
Lond, 1649, Svo.; “An Englifh Tranflation of Lucius 
Florus’s Hittory of the Romans, with Notes,’’ Lond. 1659, 
Svo.; “ A Vindication of the Lord’s Prayer, &c.’’? Lond. 
1660; * Note et Emendationes in Diogenem Laertium, 
&c.” annexed to the editions of Laertius, printed in Lond. 
1664, fol. and Amft. 1692, 4to.; OF the Neceffity of 
Reformation in and before Luther’s Time, &c.”? Lond. 
1064, 4to.; ** Notz in Polybium,”’ firft printed in Grono- 
vius’s edition, Amit. 1670, 8vo.; and ‘* Epiitole, Dedica- 
tiones, &c.’”’ annexed to I. Cafaubon’s letters by Almelo- 
veen. Befides the works above recited, M. Cafaubon wrote 
feveral other pieces,“learned, controverfial, &c. which it is 
needlefs to enumerate. He alfo left, by will, a great nunt- 
ber cf MSS. to the univerfity of Oxford. His Englith 
{tyle is harfh and perplexed, and much intermixed, according 
to the cuftom of the time, with Greek and Latin. Gen. Dict. 
Biog. Brit. 

CASAV OLI, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
province of Bari; 14 miles S.W. of Monopoli. 

CASBA, a town of anaes in the kingdom of Tunis, 
which was once a Roman BalOn ys is fituated on a large, fer- 
tile plain, about 25 or 30 miles S. of Tunis. The walls of 
this town are ftill ftanding, though it has been almoft’defti- 
tute of inhabitants ever fince it was deftroyed by the Turks. 

CASBIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Minor, 
in Lycaonia. Ptolemy. 

CASBIN, in Geography, a city of Perfiayin the province’ef 
Irak Agemi, is Gewateds ‘in an extenfive pleafant plain, about 
3 leagues from the noted mountains of Aluvend or Elwend. 
It was formerly a very confiderable city, being about fix 
miles in circumference, and containing 12,000-houfes, occu 
pied by 100,000 inhabitants ; but it has beenfo reduced by 
the civil wars of the country, that, in Hanway’s time, its 
number of houfes did not exceed iroo. Its beautiful 
palaces are now in ruins, its walls are deitroyed, and it has 
neither garrifon nor forts to-defend it. The Hippodrome. 
or Royal Piazza, was 700 paces long, aad 250 broad. Its 
fituation for commerce Is, in many re{pects, advantageous, 
as it lies open to Georgi a, Adir beitzan, and tne Ga aipian fea, 
Its Bclacent territory produces excellent grapes, iome of 
which yield a firong wine, and others are dried, and fent 
with other fruits to all the provinces of the country. In its 
vicinity are found yellow Sapient and copper ore. Inthe | 
16th century Shah Tahmas, unable to defend Tauriz againué 

the Turks, retired to Cafbin, which he eltablthed as the 

capital city of his empire ; but Abas the Great transferred 

this dignity to I{pahan. The Etropian geograpliers aflert 
42 that 
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that Cafbin is the ancient Arfaria; but the Perfian hifto- 
rians will not allow it to be fo ancient. N. lat. 36° 33’. E. 
Jong. 49° 33’. ; 

CASBUONA, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Calabria Citra; 5 miles W. of Strongoli. 

CASCABLE, the hindermott part of the breech of a 
cannon from the bafe-ring to the end or extremity of the 
knob or button. See Cannon. 

CASCADE, a iteep fall of water, from a higher into a 
lower place. 

The word is French, formed of the Italian cafcata, which 
fignifies the fame; of cafcare, to fall; and that from the 
Latin cadere. 

Cafcades are either natural, as that of Tivoli, &c. or ar- 
tificial, as thofe ef Verfailles, &c. and either falling with a 
gentle defcent, as thofe of the Sceaux ; in form of a buffet, 
as at Trianon ; or down iteps, in form of a perron, as at 
St. Clou ; or from bafon to bafon, &c. 

A natural cafcade, falling with a great noife, is more 
properly called a catarad, which fee. 

In a military fenfe cafcade fignifies, in hollowing out, or 
digging galleries or mines, a finking down into the earth by a 
fort of ftep below the common level, or a rifing above the 
fame in like manner. When a miner rather finks deeper 
into the ground or rifes up higher by means of fuch fteps 
at different diftances, or turns, he is faid to proceed by 
cafcades, or to cheminer par ca/cades. 

Cascaps of fire. See Pyrorecuny. 

Cascave point, in Geography, a cape on the weftern coaft 
ef New Zealand, in the South Pacific ocean. S. lat. 44° 

"  E. long. 189° 4’. 

CASCAES, a fea-port town of Portugal, on the N. 
fide of the mouth of the Tagus, fituate ona flip of land 
under which fhips may lie; 5 leagues W. of Lifbon. N. lat. 
38° 44’. W. long. 9° 33’. Cape Cafcaes lies 24 miles 
S.W. of the town. 

CASCANS, in French eafcanes, holes funk in the 
groend in the form of pits or welis, near the ramparts, from 
which galleries are carried under ground, either to mines of 
your own, or to give vent to thofe of the enemy. Cafcans 
alfo. denote a kind of cellars made under the capitals of a 
fortification. 

CASCANTE, in Geography, a {mall town of Spain in 
Navarre ; 2 leagues from Tudella. Its ancient name was 
Cafcantum, and it was a municipal town. Ptolemy attri- 
butes it to the Vafconi. It was fituated near the Iberus ; 
S.E. of Calaguris. 

CASCARILLA, in Botany. See Croton cafcarilla. 

Cascartiia, in the Materia Medica, is placed by Dr. 
Cullen in the clafs of tonics. It approaches, he fays, to 
the arematics by its effential oil; but its bitter, to be ex- 
traGed either by water or [pirit, is its moft confiderable 
part. It was troduced in the 17th century as a medicine 
of great value, both in continued and intermittent fevers ; 
and the Italians, fond of any thing asa fubftitute for the 
Peruvian bark, againft which they had declaimed, employed 
the cafcarilla in their pra@tice and adduced many teftimonies 
of its efficacy ; but thefe teftimonies have not been fupported 
by fucceeding praétitioners, and in this country particularly it 
has been found a weak fubititute for the Peruvian bark. 
In feveral trials it has entirely failed. Bergius, though he 
attefts its inefficacy in fevers, recommends it in hemoptyfis. 
But Dr. Cullen obferves, that in hamorrhages of all kinds 
it feems to be rather hurtful, as might be inferred from its 
aromatic and bitter qualities, while it does not in. any inftance 
manifelt an aftringent power. Its tonic and ftomachic power 
may be allowed ; but in thefe refpeéts its virtues are not pe- 
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culiar nor confiderable: nor is there any juft foundation for 
the prejudices which the German phyfieians have conceived 
in its favour. Cullen, Mat. Med. vol. II. p. 89. It has, 
however, maintained its place in our Pharmacopeias. The 
extrad of Cajcarilla, prepared in the fame manner with that 
of Cinchona (which fee), has been lately introduced into 
the London Difpenfatory, as a medicine of confiderable ufe, 
and ferving as a tonic in dyfpepfy, debility of bowels, and in 
fome circumftances of epidemic fevers. It may be given 
from 10 to 20 grains, two or three timesa day. The éince 
ture of cafcarilla, prepared by digelling four ounces of pow- 
dered cafcarilla in two pints of proof fpirit of wine with a 
gentle heat for eight days, and {training it, is given in de- 
bility of the flomach and bowels, and may be fubftituted in 
fome cafes for the tinéture of cinchona. 

CASCE, Casica, or Casice, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Afiain Aria. Ptolemy. 

CASCHARA, a town of Afia, in Mefopotamia, gar- 
rifoned by the Romans to guard their frontiers. 

CASCHAU, Cassovia, Kassa, or Kossicz, in Geoe 
graphy, the capital af Upper Hungary, a royal free town 
feated on the river Hernath, or Hundert, furrounded with 
a triple wall, a moat, and a bulwark, and furnifhed with a 
good arfenal. It is a well built place and the feat of a tri- 
bunal. ‘The wine, beer, and ale of this town are very bad. 
In 1400 it was befieged in vain by the Poles. In 1535, 
king John took it by ftratagem, and in 1556, it was deftroyed 
by fire. In 1604, its large and beautiful parifh church was 
taken from the Lutherans, upon which, and in confequence 
of other oppreffive meafures, the Cafchians were fo incenfed 
that they took part with Stephen Botfkay, who died here 
in 1606. In 1616, it furrendered to Bethlem Gabor ; in 
1644, to George Rakotzy; in 1681 to Tokoly ; and in 
1685, to the Imperialifts. Ets univerfity was fuppreffed in 
1782. It is diftant 100 miles S. from Cracow, and 124 
N.W. from Claufenburg. 

CASCHIVE, (Mormyrus Cafchive), in Zchthyology, the 
name under which Haffelquift defcribes the Linnzan Mor- 
mMyRUS anguilloides, which fee. 

CASCHOU, in Botany, Merian, Surin. 
DIUM occidentale. 

CASCO.-Bay, in Geography, a bay of North Americas. 
in the diftri@ of Maine, which {preads N.W. between Cape 
Elizabeth on the S.W. and Cape Small point on the N.E.. 
Within thefe points, which are about 40 miles apart, are- 
about 300 fmall iflands, fome of which are inhabited, and: 
almoft all more or lefs cultivated. The land in thefe iflands, 
and on the oppofite coaft on the main, is the beft for agri- 
culture on the fea-coaft of this country. Cafco includes fe- 
veral bays. Maguoit bay lies about 20 miles N. of Cape 
Elizabeth. On the E. fide of this cape is the arm of the 
fea calied Stroud-ewater. Farther to the E. is Prefumpfeot 
river, formerly called Prefumpca, or Prefumpkeag, which 
rifes in Sebago pond. This river opens to. the waters of 
Cafco-bay on the E. of Fortland, and upon it are feveral 
valuable mills. Raya/’s river, called by the natives Wefte- 
cuftego, falls into the bay fix miles from Prefumpfcot river. 
It has a good harbour at its mouth for {mall veffels; and 
has upon it feveral mills; but two miles higher a fall ob- 
ftruéts the navigation. Between it and Kennebeck there 
are no rivers: fome creeks and harbours of Cafco-bay extend 
into the main land, affording harbours for {mall veffels, and 
interfecting the country in various forms. N. lat. 43° 40’. 
W. long. 70° 10’. 

CASCUMPAC Harbour lies on the North coaft of the 
ifland of St. John in North America. N. lat. 46° 45% 


W. long. 63° 55’. ites 
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CASE, fometimes denotes a velfel or receptacle in form 
of a tomb, commonly decorated with gold and filver, wherein 
the body of a faint, or fome relics of it, ave preferved. 

In which fenfe, the word is formed from the French 
chaff. Originally thefe cafes were made in the figure of 
little Gothic churches, purfuant to that ancient Chriftian 
maxim, that the faints, having been the living temple of the 
Holy Ghoft, are entitled, after their death, to have their 
bones enclofed in the figure of the vilible houfe of God. 

The cafe of St. Genevieve is never brought down with- 
out great ceremony, nor except in time of extreme public 
dangers or calamities. 

Cast, Joun, M.D. in Biography, was born at Wood- 
ftock, where he received the rudiments of his education. In 
1564, he was elected {cholar, and in fucceflion, matter of 
arts, and one of the fellows of St. John’s college, Oxford. 
Wood celebrates him for his fkill in difputation, in which 
he is faid to have excelled all his cotemporaries. Marrying 
fome time after, he was permitted by the chancellor to read 
leGtures to the ftudents, in logic and philofophy. He alfo 
wrote, for the ufe of his pupils, fhort treatifes on Ariftotle’s 
organon, ethics, politics, a@conomics, and phyfics. One 
of them, ‘‘Sphera Civitatis five de Politia,’’ printed in ato. ia 
1588 by Barnes, having been pirated on the continent, and 
copies coming over, Barnes obtained an order, obligin 
every {cholar in the univerfity to take one of his books. In 
1589, he was made doctor in medicine, and the fame year, 
prebendary of North Aulton, in the church of Sarum. He 
was much refpeCted, both as a phyfician, and teacher, and 
acquired, Wood fays, a handfome fortune, the greater part 
of which he left at his death, (which happened on the 23d 
of January 1599), to charitable ufes. He was buried in 
the chapel of St. John’s college, where a handfome monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. Wood givesa catalogue of 
his produétions, which are now little noticed. Athenz Oxon. 

Cast, Joun, M.D. Granger gives an account of this 
man. He was a noted aftrologer in the time of queen Anne, 
and fucceeded Lilly, who left him poffeffed of his apparatus, 
particularly his darkened chamber, and pictures, with which 
he pretended to flew his cuftomers their abfent friends. 

‘Cafe ufed to exhibit thefe to his intimates, in the hours of 
conviviality, laughing at the folly, and credulity of the peo- 
ple. Over his door was written, 

Within this place 
Lives Dr. Cafe ; 
by which diftich he probably got more than Dryden did 
by all his works. Haller alfo mentions a doétor John 
Cafe who publifhed in 1694, ** Compendium Anatomicum, 
nova methodo inftru&tum,” 12mo. in which the writer ftre- 
nuoufly defends the opinion of De Graaf, that quadrupeds, 
_and all other animals, as well as birds, proceed ab ovo. 

Case, or Cafos, in Ancient Geography, a {mall ifland fitu- 
ate S.W. of Carpathos, and N.E. of the ifle of Crete. 

Case, in Grammar, is underftood of the different in- 
fiexions or terminations of nouns; ferving to exprefs the 
different {tates or relations they bear to each other, and to 
the things they reprefent. For the reafon of the name, fee 
DEcLENSION. 

There is a great diverfity among grammarians, with re- 
gard to the nature and number of cafes: they generally 
find fix cafes even in moft of the modern languages, which 
they call the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accufative, Vo- 
cative, and Ablative: but this feems only in compliance 
with their own ideas, which are formed on the Greek or 
Latin, and which they transfer to other languages. 

The truth is, if by cafe be only meant an occafional 
change in the termination of the noun, or name, which 
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feems to be the juft idea of cafe; there will, in this fenfe, 
be jult aw many cafes as there are different terminations of 
nouns in the fame number, i. e. in fome languages more, in 
others lefs, and in others none at all. 

Indeed, the generality of authors either have not any 
precife notion of cafes at all, or they wander Krangely from 
that notion: for they always reckon five cafes of nouns in 
the Greek, and fix in the Latin: though feveral of thefe 
cafes be frequently alike, as the genitive and dative fingrular 
of the firlt declenfion of the Latin; the dative and ablative 
plural of the fecond, &c. the yenitive and dative dual of 
the Greek, &c. So that with thefe authors the termination 
is not the fole criterion of the cafe. 

It feems, however, much more agreeable to the princi- 
ples of grammar, which only confiders words pom! to 
make as many different cafes, as there are changes in the 
terminations of a name; which would free the Englith, and 
other modern tongues, from the embarraflment of cales ; 
moft of them exprefling the various relations, not by changes 
in termination, as the ancients ; but by the fituation of the 
fub{tantive, as in the nominative and accufative cafes, or by 
the appofition of articles and prepofitions. On this footing 
it is certainly wrong to fay, v. g. that of a father, is the 
genitive cafe of father ; and ¢o a father, the dative ; for of 
and fo are no part of the noun father ; they are no clofes or 
terminations, but articles or modificatives, which thew the 
different relation of the word father. And the fame may 
be faid of the cafes of nouns, in the French, Italian, Spa- 
nifh, Portuguefe tongues, &c. Neverthelefs, the relation 
of pofleffion, which anfwers to the genitive cafe, is often 
exprefled by a different termination of the fubltantive: «as 
God’s grace,’’ or, as it was formerly written,  Godis 
grace,” the grace of God. So that the Englith fubftantives 
may be confidered as having two terminations for cafes = 
that of the nominative, and that of the genitive or poffeffive 
cafe. In this refpeé& it bears fome refemblance to the Gere 
man, which is probably derived from the fame Teutonic 
original. In the Greek and Latin languages, the words 
woctlpos and patris are real cafes of the words «ang, and pater 
and different from thofe words : and fomewhat like this may 
be faid of the Hebrew, Arabic, Armenian, Polifh, and 
German languages; which in the fame number admit of 
changes in the terminations of words: and yet in thefe lan- 
guages, cafes are different from what they are in the Greek 
and Latin. The Hebrew names, for initance, are not pros 
perly declined by cafes, and to be diftinguifhed by any pe- 
culiar terminations ; but they are determined principally by 
the conftruction and meaning of the fentence or difcourfe 
in which they occur, or by certain prepolitions, or letters 
ferving the purpofe of prepofitions, prefixed to the refpe&t- 
ive words, as in the following example : 


Nom. son Rex. 
Gen. 2 9 Regis. 
Dat. 90 S Regi. 
Accuf, {2D AX Regem. 
Vocat. 4,27 © Rex. 
Ablat. 155 n a Rege. 


Hebrew nouns very frequently occur in the oblique cafes, 
although they have no letter or particle denoting thefe 
cafes; and the letters or particles which make particular 
cafes are frequently conneéted with other cafes. The ar- 
ticle FJ, which grammarians commonly {pecify as the mark 
of the genitive, is applied to all the other cafes, and chief 
to the vocative. The relation expreffed by the caidire 
cafe of nouns fometimes occafions an alteration in them: 
but this alteration, inftead of being in the noun governed as 
in other languages, occurs in the Hebrew ia that which go- 
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verna, and this word fometimes lofes one of its letters, and 
fometimes has it changed into another; e. g- YIN DOD, 
reges terra, inftead of ‘gab r55; ad min AW, 
lex domini, inftead of 49> MAW. The Maforetic pots 
are changed in the fame manner; as \p¥ 12") verbum 


falfitatis, for “py 397. See Recim EN. 
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The letter b, which is an abridgment of the prepofitions 

N, Sy, or 1D generally denotes the dative, and not 
rarely the genitive, and it is alfo joined to the accufative, 
ablative, and even the nominative. The parcicle or prepo- 
fition FM, or PN is connected, not only with the accu- 
fative, but with the dative, ablative, and nominative ; and the 
letter #3, which is the prepofition wD abridged, is almoft al- 
ways joined to the ablative, and very rarely to other cafes. For 
the changes that exprefs Hebrew pronouns, fee Pronoun. 
The cafes in the Chaldee language are determined in the fame 
manner with thofe of the Hebrew; either by the fenfe of 
‘the paffage in which words occur, or by prefixing the.par- 
ticles “} or !"} to the genitive, to the dative, 9 or 5 to 
the accufative, and $4 or #7) to the ablative. ‘The Syriac 
differs from the Chaldee only in two points, viz. that the 
mark of the accufative is ‘9, and not J4%, and that the note 
of the ablative is }75, and not the abbreviature 4. The 
cafes in the Samaritan language are formed Jike thole of the 
Chaldee, by pr.fixing 5 to the genitive, 9 to the dative, 
mn’. or Hey tothe accufative, and 3%) or %3 to the ablative. 
Sce Mafclef’s Grammat. Heb. 

An ingenious writer fuggefts that the Greek cafes are 
formed by certain fyllables, which conttitute no part of the 
primitive names of things, but were originally {hort words, 
having an independent meaning of their own, and retaining 
that meaning when joined to thefe names: thus cnpx, S20, 
were originally enu, Se 3 2, and o:, being annexed to mark 
them as fubjects or agents. In afcertaining the precife 
meaning of the prepofitions of, from, fo, which are the figus 
of the Greek cafes, he intimates, that though the termina- 
tion called the genitive cafe be rendered by of, it means in- 
variably from, beginning, motive ; and this appears to be the 
true fignification of the term of, if we regard its etymology, 
which this author derives from «?, exo, ab, from; although 
cuftom feems to have affigned it a different undefinable mean- 
ing, it is in all cafes refolvable into the fenfe of from; «.g.a 
table of wood is a table from wood, wood being the ori- 
gin, or beginning of it. ‘I’his is the reafon, he fays, why 
fome prepolitions which fignify origin or beginning im 
Greek, Latin, and French, are rendered in our tongue by 
of. He adds, that as of fignifies deginning, fo to means 
end: for it is taken, as he f{uppofes, from an oriental verb 
fignifying to aim, purfue, or frretch after a thing, and hence 
denotes the thing or object aimed at. Into Greek the 
original verb has pafled in the form of zo or tan 3 but 
in Perfian, Latin, German, and Welfh, as in Engufh, it 
has with little variation in found, and none in fenfe, m- 
grated into a prepofition. But beginning and end, or if the 
terms are applied to moral actions, mozve and defign, are 
often the fame. Hence it is that the force of thefe two 
prepofitions is exprefled in Latin by the fame termination, 
the dative or ablative cafe. Hence alfo, in all languages 
which admit of cafes, the. dative, ablative, and genitive, 
have a near affinity to each other; and in Greek, the firft 
langnage, as this writer imagines, in which the ufe of 
cafes was introduced, they were all three at firlt repre- 
fented by one termination. Jones’s Grammar of the Creek 
tongue, p- 194. 

Some writers think, that the relations fignified by the 
addition of articles and prepofitions to the noun may pro- 
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perly be denominated cafes, in Knglifh; and that, admit. 
ting this principle, there are, in’ our language, as many 
cafes as in the Latin tongue. But Mr. Lindley Murray, 
in his ‘ Englifh Grammar,” (p. 54. ed. 12.) obferves, 
that to this mode of forming cafes for our fubilantives 
there are ftrong objeftions. If an arrangement of this 
nature were to be confidered as conftituting cafes, the 
Englifh language would have a much greater number of 
them than the Greek and Latin tongues: for, as every 
prepolition has its diflinct meaning and effe&t, every com- 
bination of a prepofition and article with the noun wovld 
form a different relation, and would conftitute a diftin& 
cafe. Thus our language would be incumbered with man 
new terms, and a heavy, as well as ufelefs, load of dif- 
tin¢tions. Mr. Murray is of opinion, that although this 
variety of cafes does not at all correfpond with the idiom 
of our language, we may with great propriety admit a 
cafe in Englith fubftantives, which fhall ferve to denote 
the objefls of ative verbs or of prepofitions; and which 
is, therefore, properly termed the chjediive cafe. He allows 
however, that the general idea of cafe has undoubtedly a 
reference to the termination of the noun; and yet there 
are many inftances, both in Greek and Latin, in which 
the nominative and accufative cafes have precifely the 
fame form, and are diftinguithed only by the relation they 
bear to other words in the fentence. Analogy, therefore, 
warrants our applying this principle to our own language, 
as far as utility, and the idiom of it, will admit. It is 
obvious that in Englifh, a noun governed by an adtive 
verb, or a prepolition, is very differently circumftanced, 
from a noun in the nominative, or in the pofleffive cafe; 
and that a comprehenfive cafe, correfponding to that dif- 
ference, muft be ufeful and proper. The bufinefs of par- 
fing, fays this ingenious grammarian, and of fhewing the 
connection and dependence of words, will be mof conveni- 
ently accomplifhed by the adoption of fuch a cafe ; and the 
irregularity of having our nouns fometimes placed in a fitua- 
tion, in which they cannot be faid to be in any cafe at all, 
will be avoided. 

Although it fhould be maintained, that many of the 
modern languages have not, ftri¢tly fpeaking, any cafes 
of nouns; yet molt, if not all of them, have a kind of 
cafe in their pronouns, without which it would be hard 
to conceive the connection, or fyntax of a difcourfe ; and 
which, therefore, make a neceffary part of grammar: e.g. 
in Enghth / and me; and in French, ye and moy, See 
Pronoun. Vor the relations expreffed by each cafe, and 
the mode of denoting them, fee Nominative, Geniriye, 
Dative, &c. &b. 

Case, in Printing, a large flat, oblong frame, placed 
aflope, divided into feveral compartments, or little {quare 
cells; in each of which are lodged a number of types, or 
letters of the fame kind ; whence the compotitor takes them 
out,each as he needs it, to compofe,and make a page,or form. 

A frame of cafes, in printing, ufually confilts of two pair, 
viz. an upper and lower, Roman and Italic. <A thallow 
cafe fhews the letter beft, as being leaft thadowed by the 
fides of the boxes. A deep cafe has the advantage of hold- 
ing a great number of letters, fo that the compofitor need 
not diltribute fo often. 

They fay, a cafe, or rather pair of cafes, of Greek, of 
Hebrew, of Pica, &c. ’ 

Case ofa filk worm, is a lodge framed within its. web, 
wherein to depofit its ova. - 

Case is alfo ufed for a certain numerous quantity, of divers 
things: acafe of piftcls implies a brace; a cake of glafs, &c. 
fee Gass. ‘ “0 

Cast 
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Case is alfo ufed fora frame furrounding a door, window, 
or the like. In which fenfe we fay a door-ca/, window- 
afe, &e, 

2 ltt aélion upon the, in Law, See Act 1ON, 

Case, /pecial, velates to a kind of {pecial verdict, in which 
the jury find a verdict generally for the plaintiff, but fubject 
neverthelefs to the opinion of the judge or the eourt above, 
on a /pecial cafe tated by the countel on both fides with re- 

ard toa matter of law. ‘This has the advantage over a 
Epecial verdict, of being attended with much le{s expence, 
and of obtaining a much more {peedy decilion ; the po//ea 
(which fee) being flayed in the hands of the officer of ai/ 
prius, ull the queltion is determined, and the verdict is then 
entered for the plaintiff, or defendant, as the cafe may 
happen. . 

Casi flated out of Chancery, vefpects a queftion of law in 
the procefs of any caufe reterred by this court to the opi- 
nion of the judges of the court of King’s Bench or Common 
Pleas; before whom it is heard, and who certify their opi- 
nion to the chancellor in order to a decree. 
~ Case-hardening, a method of preparing iron, fo as to ren- 
der its outer furface hard, and capable of refifting the file, 
or any edged tool. It is ufed by file-cutters for coarte files ; 
by gun-fmiths, to harden the barrels of guns; and by others, 
on other occations. we. 

The procefs of cafe-hardening, which is no other than a 
{uperficial converfion of iron into fteel, depends on the ce- 
mentation of it with vegetable or amimal coals. ‘This treat- 
ment converts the external part into a coating of fteel, which 
is ufually very thin, becaufe the time allowed for the cemen- 
tation is much fhorter than when the whole is intended to be 
made into fteel. Immerfion of the heated pieces into water 
hardens the furface, which is afterwards polifhed by the ufual 
methods. Among the receipts given for this purpofe are the 
following : cow’s horn or hoof is to be baked, or thoroughly 
dried and pulverized: to this add an equal quantity of bay- 
falt ; mix them with flale chamber ley, or white wine vinegar. 
Cover the iron with this mixture, and bed it in the fame in 
loam, or inclofe it in an iron box: lay it then on the hearth 
of the forge to dry and harden: then put it in the fire, and 
blow till the lump have a red heat, and no higher, left the 
mixture be Lurned too much. Take the iron out, and im- 
merfe it in water, to harden. See Iron and STEEL. 

Casr-/bot, are mufquet-balls, flones, old pieces of iron, 
or the hike, put up into cafes, and fo fhot out of great 
are 4548 “ie 
Cafe-fhot is chiefly ufed at fea, to clear the enemies’ decks 
when they are full of men. 

CASEARIA, in Botany, Schreb. 756. Willd. 877. Jacq. 
Amer. 132. Clafs and order, decandria monogynia. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth four or five-leated, or four or 
five-cleft ; leaves oblong, flat, coloured, widely fpreading. 
€or. none. Ned. four or five-leafed ; leaflets cblong, ob- 
tufe, hirfute, rather erect, half the length of the itamens, 
and alternating with them. S/am. Filaments eight or ten, 
awl-fhaped, rather ere&t ; anthers oblong, incumbent. Pi/, 
Germ roundifh ; ftyle filiform, erect, the length of the tia- 
mens; iligma capitate, obtufe. Peric. Capfule roundith, 
ebtufe, crowned with the permanent bafe of the ftyle, one- 
celled, coriaceous, thick, three-valved. Seeds generally 
more than one, comprefled, angular, fixed to the valves, im- 
merfed in a foft pulp. 

Eff. Ch. Cal. five-leafed. Cor. none. Ned. four or five- 
leafed. Stamens alternate, with the leaflets of the neGtary. 
Capf: berried, three-valved, one-celled; feeds. in a foft 

ulp. 


a 1. C. fpinofa, Willd. 1, (C. aculeata; Jacq, Amer. 
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133. Samyda fpinofa; Linn. Sp. Pl. 2. Swartz. Obf. pe 
179. Poiret Eneye. 11.) “ Flowers oAandrous; leaves 
egg-fhaped, ferrated, fmooth ; peduncles axillary, one-flower- 
ed; branches fpinous.”” A thrab about feven feet high. 
Branches numerous, diffule, furnifhed when young with a 
few diftant and folitary {pines. eaves an inch and half 
long, crowded. Flaavers axillary, cluttered ; peduncles thort, 
one-flowered ; calyx white ; leaves oblong, obtufe ; filaments 
awl-fhaped ; anthers oblong. Fruit greenith purple, mu- 
cronate at its fummit. A native of St. Domingo. 2.C., 
nitida, Willd. 2. Jacq. Amer. 132. A&. Helv. 8. p- 55. 
fig. 1. (Samyda crenata; Poiret Encyc, 12.) Flowers 
octandrous ; leaves egg-fhaped, crenate, fmooth; cymes ax~ 
illary, peduncled.”” A fhrub about fifteen feet high. 


Branches numerous, {preading. eaves from an inch and 


half to four inches long, alternate, petioled, very variable in 


fize and form. J/owers {mall, whitith ; leaves of the calyx 
obtufe. /ruit roundith ; pulp {earlet or purple. Seeds two, 
fometimes only one. A native of America in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carthagena. Perfeétly diftin& from Samyda 
nitida. 3. C. hirta, Willd. 4. Swartz. Fl. Ind. Occid, z. 
p- 756. (Samyda tomentofa ; Swartz. Prod. 68. Poir. 12.) 
** Flowers oétandrous ; leaves egg-fhaped, ferrated, rough 
with hairs underneath.’ A fhrub feven or eight feet high. 
Branches alternate, cylindrical, a little angular, pubefcent. 
Leaves alternate, acute at the fummit, a little narrowed at 
the bafe, nerved and veined, on very fhort petioles. Flowers 
axillary and lateral, fafcicled, on fhort peduncles, with mem~ 
branous feales at their bafe; calyx four-cleft ; fegments 
deeply divided, linear, lanceolate, obtufe, pubefcent, whitih, 
green underneath, permanent; filaments ftraight, awl-fhaped ; 
anthers heart-fhaped, erect, yellowifh; ftyle trigonous; 
ftigma capitate, a little trifid. Fruit oblong, fomewhat 
acuminate. A native of Jamaica. 4. C. parviflora, Willd. 
5+ (Samyda parviflora; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1. Poir. 13. S. foliis 
ovatis cum acumine ; Brown, Jam. 217. Arbor baccifera, 
&c. Sloane Jam. 137. hilt. 108. tab. 211. fig. 2.) 
*‘ Flowers decandrous; leaves oblong, acuminate, flightly 
crenate, fmooth on both fides, fhining ; peduncles crowded; 
axillary, one-flowered.”?’ A fhrub. Branches diffafe, cy- 
lindrical, rather crooked, fmooth, blackith brown, fome- 
times fprinkled with very {mall oval greyifh or yellowith 
{pots. “Leaves about three inches long, an inch and half 
broad, alternate, thin, almof membranous, rather pale un- 
derneath ; with a-few lateral, fimple, alternate nerves, and’ 
reticulated veins; on fhort petioles. J /oqwers whitifh, ax~ 
illary, folitary, or in {mall tufts; peduncles not lefs than half 
an inch long, fimple, cylindrical, upright; calyx deeply 
five-cleft, fmooth, caducous. Fruit {mall, globular ; pulp 
yellowih. A native of Cayenne. 5. C. parvifolia, Willd. 
6. Jacq. Amer, tab, 85. (Anavinga; Lam. Illuf. Pl. 355. 
fig. 2. Samyda parvifolia; Poir. 14.) ** Flowers decan-~ 
drous ; leaves egg-fhaped, acuminate, ferrated, fmooth; pe- 
duncles one-flowered, aggregate, lateral.” A thrub about 
fifteen feet high. Svems ere. Branches diffufe, ilender,. 
long. Leaves alternate, about an inch long. Lowers not 
axillary ; peduncles fimple ; leaves of the calyx whitifh, re- 
flexed, egg-fhaped, obtufe ; filaments unequal, nearly as long 
asthe calyx. A native of Martinico. 6. C. /j/veffris, 
Willd. 7. Swartz. Flor. Ind. Occid. 2. p. 752. (Samyda fyl- 
veftris, Poir. 15.) ‘ Flowers decandrous: leaves egg- 
fhaped, acuminate, quite entire; branches rod-like ; pedun- 
cles axillary, crowded.”? A fhrub. Stems {mooth. Branches: 
long, flender, loofe, cylindrical. Leaves alternate, acuminate 
to a great length, thin, fmooth on both fides, fhining, veined,. 
porous when held againift the light, on fhort fmooth petioles. 


Flowers twenty or thirty together ; peduncles about. three: 
a lines- 
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lines long, fimple ; furnifhed at their bafe with {mal!, dry, 
imbricated f{cales ; calyx very fmall, whitifh; leaves oval, 
open, pubefcent ; filaments the length of the calyx ; anthers 
whitifh, heart-fhaped ; germ ovate ; ftyle trigonous. Fruit 
about the fize of a pepper-corn, reddifh. A native of Ja- 
maica, 7. C. macrophylla, Willd. 8. Vahl. ecl. 2. p. 32 
(Pitumba guianenfis; Aubl. guian. vol. 2. tab. 385. Sa- 
myda pitumba; Poir. 16.) “ Flowers decandrous, fome- 
what tomentous ; leaves elliptical, acuminate, flightly cre- 
nate.” A fhrub. Branches cylindrical, fmooth, fpotted. 
Leaves from fix to eight inches long, more than three broad, 
petioled, alternate, firm, thick, coriaceous, fprinkled with 
pellucid dots, fmooth on both fides, deep green above, paler 
and fomewhat ruffet underneath; marked with lateral, 
curved, deep brown nerves; and with tran{verfe, fcarce- 
ly reticulated veins. J¥owers in {mall axillary branches; 
peduncles fhort, fimple ; calyx {mall. Fruit about the 
fize of a walnut. A native of Cayenne and many other 
parts of South America. 8. C. ferrulata, Willd. 9. 
Swartz. Flor. Ind, Occid. ii. p. 754. (Samyda mi- 
viana: Poir. 17.) ‘* Flowers decandrous ; eaves ovate- 
lanceolate, flightly ferrated ; little branches zig-zag ; pedun- 
cles axillary, crowded.” A fhrub. Braaches {mooth, cy- 
lindrical, long, covered with a cinereous bark ; ramifications 
feattered, almof filiform, firiated. Leaves an inch and 
half long, alternate, a httle acuminate, fmooth on both 
fides, bright green above, nerved and veined, on fhort pe- 
tioles. lowers whitifh, very {mall, axillary, ten or twelve 
in a bunch; peduncles about a line iong, furnifhed at their 
bafe with {mall membranous fcales ; calyx-leaves oval, con- 
cave, ciliated; filaments very fhort; anthers ovate-heart- 
fhaped ; ftyle awl-thaped ; ftigma obtufe. A native of the 
ifland of Nevis. 9. C. hirfuta, Willd 12. Swartz. Flor. 
Ind. Occid. ii. p. 755. (Samyda hirfuta; Poir. 18.) 
«‘ Flowers decandrous ; leaves egg-fhaped, acuminate, tooth- 
ferrated, hairy, villous underneath ; peduncles lateral, crowd- 
ed.” A fhrub. Stems woody. Branches cylindrical, flexible, 
pubefcent. Leaves large, alternate, petioled, foft. Flowers 
in {mall lateral branches, not axillary ; calyx-leaves ovate- 
lanceolate, whitifh, pubefcent, a little villous; filements 
flraight, awl-fhaped ; anthers oval; ityle trigonous, the 


length of the filaments. Fruit oval, trigonous. A native of 
Jamaicaand Hifpaniola. 10. C. wviridiflora. (Samyda viri- 


diflora; Poir. Encycl. 19.) ‘* Leaves ovate-elliptical, 
{mooth, fomewhat coriaceous ; flowers nearly feffile, axillary, 
fafciculated.”” A fhrub. Branches {mooth, cylindrical, 
long. Leaves from four to five inches long, two and a half 
broad, alternate, membranous, glaucous green, inclining to 
yellowith, nearly entire, with lateral nerves and reticulated 
veins, on fhort petioles. Flowers pubefcent, greenifh, fhort, 
with five ovate, rather obtufe fegments. A native of the 
Eaft Indies, defcribed from a dried [pecimen in the herba- 
wium of La Marck. 

Casearia ramiflora, Willd. 3. See ATHENA guia- 
nenfis. Willdenow is right in his arrangement. This plant 
is properly a cafearia ; and the genus athenza of Schreber, 
(Iroucana of Aublet,) ought to be abolifhed. The number 
of ftamens, it is now allowed, cannot determine a generic 
charaéter. C. elliptica and ovata, Willd. 9, 10. See Ana- 
¥INGA lanceolata and ovata. 

Profeffor Martyn has omitted all our fpecies, having in- 
advertently referred from cafearia to famyda, and from fa- 
myda back again to cafearia. 

Poiret has united cafearia to famyda, and obferves, that 
thefe two, anavinga and aquilaria, are all nearly allied, agree- 
ing with each other in the inferiion of the ftamens into a 
particular body, attached to the igner part of the calyx near 
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its bafe; and differing only in the manner of their infertion, 
and in the number of the valves and cells of the capfule. The 
rim into which the ftamens are inferted, and which has been 
ufually called a ne¢tary, he thinks is properly a monopeta- 
lous corolla, adnate with the calyx, and toothed or divided 
almoft to its bafe. Into this corolla the filaments are in- 
ferted, cither loofe, as in anavinga, aquilaria, and the origi- 
nal cafearia, or adhering, through their whole length, to its 
teeth, as in the original famyda, and thence giving the an- 
thers the appearance of being feffile. Confidered in this 
point of view, they would form one well-marked genus, 
having for its effential character ‘avery fhort, monopetalous 
corolla, with the ftamens inferted into its tube.’”? It is fuf- 
ficiently evident from the defcription of the {pecies of cafea- 
ria given above, that a monophyllous or polyphillous calyx 
can by no means be admitted as generic diftin@tions. Such 
am union would, in our judgment, be a real improvement to 
{cience, as it would render our ideas of the fubje& more 
compa¢t and not lefs diftin&. Though the fpecies at pre- 
fent known are not very numerous, they might be conve- 
niently thrown into feparate fections, nearly correfponding 
with the prefent genera. The folitary fpecies now confli- 
tuting the whole of the genus aquilaria would differ the 
moft from its congeners on account of its two-celled, two- 
valved capfule. See Poiret in Encyc. Method. vol. vi. 


87. 

CASEI pi Cavatto, the name of a peculiar cheefe, fas 
mous in Italy, and many other places, and made of the milk 
of the female buffalo, that fpecies being as commonly tamed 
and kept there as the ox and heifer with us. 

CASEL, Joun, in Biography, a learned German, was 
born at Gottingen in 1533; and having ftudied in feveral 
univerfities, travelled to Italy, and was made doétor of laws 
at Pifa. In 1563 he became profeffor of philofophy and 
eloquence at Rofiock, and afterwards at Helmftadt, where 
he died in 1613. He excelled in his knowledge of the Greek 
fathers; and he warmly oppofed Daniel Hoffman and 
others, who maintained that philofophy is adverfe to theo- 
logy, and that many things are true in the latter which are 
falfe in the former. He carried on a correfpondence with 
fome of the moft eminent fcholars of his age ; and left many 
works, both Greek and Latin, in verfe-and profe. A col- 
lection of his letters was printed at Frankfort in 1687, 8vo. 
Moreri. 

CASELLA. We ufed to imagine that this was only 
a poetical character in the Purgatorio of Dante; but as his 
commentators call him an ancient Italian mufician and com- 
pofer, he mutt sot be pafled without a falutation ; particu- 
larly as his exittence has been acknowledged by Lemmo da 
Pijicia, who flourifhed in 1300, and in a note to one of his 
madrigals, preferved in the Vatican library, which fays, Ca/z//a 
diede il fuono, ‘« this madrigal was fet to mufie by Cafella.” 

There is fomething in the defcription of this imaginary 
rencontre fo fimple and affeGtionate, that I cannot help wifh- 
ing to convey an idea of it to my Englifh reader. Dante, 
after vifiting the infernal regions with Virgil, is conduéted 
by the fame poet nto purgatory ; where, foon after his ar- 
rival, he faw a veffel approach the fhore laden with departed 
fouls, under the conduét of an angel, who brought them 
thither to be cleanfed from their fins, and rendered fit for 
Paradife: as foon as they were difembarked, fays the poct, 
“‘ they began like beings landed on a foreign fhore, to look 
around them: 

« On me when firft thefe fpirits fix their eyes, 
They all regard me with a wild furprife, 
Almof forgetting that their fins require 
The purging remedy of penal fire; 
When 
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‘When one of thefe advanc’d with eager pace, 
And open arma, as me he would embrace ; 
At fight of which [ found myfelf impell’d 
To imitate each gelture I beheld. 

But vain, alas! was ev’ry effort made, 

My difappointed arms embrace a fhade : 
Thrice did vacuity my grafp elude, 

Yet {till the friendly phantom [ purfued, 

My wild altonifhment with fmiling grace 

The {pectre faw, and chid my fruitlefs chace. 
The voice and form now known, my fear fufpend, 
O flay, cried I, one moment with thy friend ! 
No fit of thine is vain, the vilion faid, 

I lov’d thee living, and I love thee, dead. 
But whence this hafte ?—not long allow’d to flay, 
Back to the world thy Dante takes his way — 
Yet let this fleeting hour one boon obtain, 

If no new laws thy tuneful pow’rs reftrain, 
Some fong predominant o’er grief and wae, 
As once thou fung’{t above, now fing below ; 
So fhall my foul, releas’d from dire difmay, 
O’ercome the horrors of this dreadful way. 
Cafella kindly deign’d his voice to raife, 

And fung how Love the human bofom fwaysy 
In {trains fo exquifitely {weet and clear, 

The found ftill vibrates on my ravith’d ear ; 
The thadowy troops, extatic, lift’ning round, 
Forgot the paft and future in the found.” 

Casevva, Stal. a {mall houfe, but in AZu/ic it implies a 
bar, a compartment, containing fuch a portion of notes as 
the character or charaCters for time direct at the beginning 
of a movement. See Time, Bar, Measure. 

CASELLE, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the prin- 
cipality of Piedmont, on a {mall river which runs into the 
Stura; 6 miles N. of Turin. 

CASEMATE, or Casement, in Architeure, the 
fame with cavetto, denotes a hollow moulding, which 
fome architeéts make one-fixth of a circle, and others one- 
fourth. 

CasemATE, from the Spanifh word ca/amaia, or from the 
Italian word cafamatta, in Military Language, a low, co- 
vered, or concealed houfe. A cafemate may in general be 
defined to be a fubterraneous or covered arched work. Cafe- 
mates are made in garrifoned places, in order to place the 
troops of the garrifons, when off from duty, under, fronr 
fhells, &c. They are alfo made fometimes under different 
parts of the rampart of a place with embrafures, for cannon, 
or loop holes for mufquetry. 

This name is alfo given to fubtcrraneous or covered arched 
works, on that part of either flauk of a bation, which is 
next to the adjoining curtain made there for placing fome 
guns in, to defend the paflage of the moat or ditch, the face 


of the oppofite baftion, and the approaches to any breachi- 


that may be made init. That part of the flank is taken 
inwards towards the capital of the baition, that it may be 
covered from the enemy’s or befieger’s fire, by the remaining 
part of it, which, when rounded, is called a round orillon, 
but when left without being rounded, is called a fquare 
arillon. The part of the flank thus taken inwards is there- 
fore called the retired or covered flank, as alfo cafemate and 
place baffe; and the fide of it next to the curtain is generally 
in the continuation of the line of defence, which part of the 
faid line is called the retirade, or retrenchment of the flank, or 
the platform of the cafemate. The vaults or cafemates in 
this retired flank have commonly the foles or bottoms of 
their embrafures a little above the terre plain or level of the 
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place or country, in order that the guns in them may Gre 
over the parapet of the faufle braye, in the ditch betore it, af 
there be any. 

Cafemated flanks ave rarely made ule of at prefent, 


becaufe the enemy’s batteries can generally bury the can. 
non contained in them under the rubbith and ruins of their 
vaults, and becaufe the {moke, with which they are always in 
a fhort time filled, renders them infupportable to thofe who 
ferve the guns, notwithftanding all the flues, vents, or air- 
holes that can be made in them. Befides thefe inconve- 
niences, mufquetry, if they be expofed to its fire, will, within 
a certain dillance, when properly made ufe of, always 


filence cannon, whether they be in cafemates or not. En- 
gineers, therefore, at prefent commonly make their res 
tired flanks open at top, and call them low flanks, or flancs 
bas. 

A low flank ought to have a horizontal depth or thicknefs 
of at lealt 16 yards; to wit, 3 for its parapet, and ¢ for itr 
terre-plain, or rampart behind the parapet, and if there be 
two of them, they ought together to have a breadth or 
thicknefs of at lealt 32 yards. 

Low flanks have feveral difadvantages. If there be more 
than one of them in the fame flank, they cannot well be 
made ufe of at once on account of the flame and flafhing of 
the powder and the rubbifh that is conflantly tumbling down 
from one of them into another. They become almoft ufe- 
lefs when the ravelin is once taken, by reafon of the com- 
mand it has over them, unlefs they be remarkably well 
covered by the orillons. And the rubbifh which falls down 
from the higher flanks upon the lower, forms a gentle flope 
for the enemy to mount on to the affault. The beft low 
flanks, perhaps, are the tenailles, or thofe parts of the 
fauife braie of the ditch, that are in front of or oppofite to: 
the flanks, and diftant from them refpectively from 20 to 24 
yards. 

The chevalier Antoine de Ville, in {peaking of the incon- 
veniences and inutility of cafemated low flanks, exprefles: 
his fentiments thereon in- the following words: * Autrefois 
on faifoit aux flancs des voutes oti on mettoit le canon tout 
couvert, et par deffus ils en faifoient d’autres pour mettre 
d’autres canons ; mais cela n’eft plus en ufage, a caufe des 
grandes incommoditez, qnp’ont a veu arriver en ces places. 
Car apres qu’on avoit tiré, la fumée rempliffoit de telle facon 
ces voutes, qu’il etoit impoffible d’y demeurer dedang, ni rien 
voir pour recharger, quelques foufpiraux qu’on y peut faire, 
outre que ’etonnement du canon-ebranloit tout ; et Vennemy 
tirant dans ces voutes. baffes, les eclats et debris bleffoient et 
tuoient ceux,.qui eloient dedans, et en peu de coups les mel- 
loient en ruine. C’eft pourquoi on a laiffé ces voutes-et on 
fait les places bafles decouvertes.. Et pour avoir deux places 
on fait le premiere plus baffe un peu par deffus les parapets 
des faufle-brayes, s’il y.ena. Les mefures quant a leur face 
font du tiers du flanc, ou de la mortié, comme nous avons dit. 
Leur profondeur en dedans et de. quatrepas, qui font pour les 
merlons, fix pas pour le dedans a mettre les canons, et trois 
pour les voutes lorfqu’on les met en ce lieu. La place baffe- 
doit aller en elargiffant. dw cote de Ja courtine afin que 
le canon, qui eft la, puiffe etre pointe vers la contre=- 
efcarpe. 

Du cote de la courtine doit etrel’entrée ou voute, qui doit 
commencer au dedans de la ville, paffant par deffous le ram- 
part-de largeur et hauteur fuffifante pour pouvoir mener par- 
Ja le canon et munitions.” 

CASEMENT, is ufed in building for a little moveable: 
window, ufually within a larger, being made to open or turn: 
on hinges.. We fay,a fingle cafement, a folding cafement, a. 

cafement: 
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eatement with a lock, with a turn-about, or turn-buckle, a 
cafement with a cock-fpur or pull-back at the hind-fide, 
wherewith to draw it to. 

- CASENA, or CAssena, in Geography. 
SINA, 

CASENDORI, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Vranconia, and principality of Culmbach ; 7 miles S.W. of 
Culmbach. 

CASENT, a town of Perfia, in the province of Trac; 160 
miles K. of I{pahan. 

CASEOUS, fomething. that partakes of the nature or 
qualities of checfe, which fee. 

CASERNS, in French cafernes, in Military Language, 
are, ftrittly fpeaking, {mall houfes built along by the ram- 
part of a fortified place, for lodging the foldiers of the gar- 
rifon, in order to render them as little troublefome as poflible 
to the inhabitants. ach cafern for the infantry has gene- 
rally two beds for fix foldiers, three and three. One-half of 
thefe mount guard whilft the others remain there to fecure 
that quarter. And.each cafern for the cavalry commonly 
holds four horfemen. But neither thefe nor any other ca- 
fernes that are erected, either adjoining the rampart or 
partly connected therewith, are carried along any other 
parts of it than thofe that are behind the curtains, or lie be- 
aween the baltions, acrofs the gorges of which they feldom 
or ever extend. 

Cafernes fignify not only fuch {mall houfes as we have jut 
been {peaking of, but alfo any buildings or edifice, however 
large or extenfive, erected, and deftined for the réception and 
accommodation of troops. In a city of war, or fortified 
place, they are commonly conitruéted between the rampart 
and the houfes of the town or city, as being there molt con- 
venient for guarding again{t and preventing furprifes. The 
afernes or barracks for the infantry fhould be kept feparate 
from thofe of the cavalry and dragoons, as they are at Nifmes 
and feveral other places in France; and the lalt of thefe 
ought to be placed as near as poflible to convenient or com- 
modious watering-places for horfes. In France, «and fome 
other countries on the continent of Europe, thefe buildings 
hhave generally been ereGted in large towns and cities at the 
expence of the inhabitants, and in {mall ones at that of the 
dtate. Butin this country the expenditure on all fuch erec- 
tions is defrayed by the public. They fhould as much as 
as poffible, when it can conveniently be done, be placed to- 
avards the eaft, on account of the air. When there is ground 
enough for the purpofe, it is of advantage to inclofe with 
them a fquare or rectangular fpace, fufficiently large, not 
only for parading, but alfo for exercifing the troops. The 
doldiers are then eafily confined to their quarters, and, 
kept out of the way of quarrels, riots, and mifchief. They 
are more obfervant of order and regularity, being imme- 
diately under the eyes of their officers, than they are when 
diflributed among the houfes of the inhabitants. And as 
they then are, as it were, in one body, and the rooms they 
are lodged in are contiguous to ene another, and not far 
from the apariments of their officers, orders can be executed 
with more difpatch and privacy than when they are either 
lodged in feparate or detached places, or are billetted and 
difperfed about among the citizens. In time of war, or 
during a fiege, many inconveniences may arife from having 
the foldiers fcattered about in the houfes of the inhabitants 
of a fortified town or city, inflead of having them collected 
together in one body, or in a few feparate and diitingt bodies, 
ander the infpeGtion at all tinies of their officers. In cafe of 
any alarms happening, the governor or commandant of the 
piace cannot aflemble the garrifon without a gaod deal of 
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tronble and a confiderable lofs of time. Should he with to 
fend a party or corps out of it either on forties or other duty, 
he cannot do it without the knowledge of the whole town 
or city. Such a difperfion of troops tends to render them 
diforderly, diflolute, and negligent of difcipline; whereas 
the keeping of them together in -barracks or cafernes, 
contributes much towards the obfervance and maintainance 
of it. 

Cafernes or barracks are built and conftragted differently, 
according to the lituations on which they are placed. - When 
the ground wiil admit of it, as we lave already obferved, it 
is advantageous to enclofe with the buildings a fquare or 
rectangular fpace, yard, court, or area fufficient!y large for 
not only parading the troops, but alfo for all the exercifes of 
detail, and that too for either infantry or cavalry, who onght 
to be kept feparate. For a large court or area is neceflary 
for the one as well as for the other. In fuch buildings gal- 
leries fhould be carried along their whole extent, to furnifh 
an eafy communication between the different rooms or cham- 
bers.» When they are erected for cavalry, the men ought to 
be lodged immediately over the {tables for their horfes. 

When barracks are built along by the rampart oppofite to 
the curtains, as marfhal Vauban has practifed ina goed many 
places, they are generally compofed of large bodies of 
buiidings for the troops to lodge in, and at the ends or ex- 
tremities of them are barracks or pavilions erected for the 
officers. Thefe barracks or cafernes are commonly two 
ftories high, independent of the ground floor or ftory ; and 
fometimes three. , 

In every body of double barracks, there are, for the moit 
part, ou each flory four rooms, each two of which anfwer to 
the ftair-cafe next to it. Every room ought to be at leatk 
22 feet long and 18 feet wide, which is a fize fufficient for 
four beds. hofe on the ground floor fhould be not lefs 
than 12 feet high, thofe in the next ftory 10, and thofe 
in the upper ftory fhould be at lealt 8 feet high. The 
doors ought to be 6 feet 4 inches high, and 3 feet at the leaft 
wide.- And whether they be built with bricks or ftones, 
the walls ought to be two feet thick orupwards. A fort of 
cordon is f{ometimes made in the walls, at the upper part of 
each ftory, which is ufeful in helping to preferve the faces 
or outfides of them, by preventing water or moifiure from 
running or trickling down them. In the barracks at 
Woolwich the rooms are too fmall, being each of them 
only 16 feet fquare. ‘There has been no general rule, in, 
deed, either eftablifhed or obferved in this country for fuch 
buildings, and the fizes of the rooms or apartments in 
them. : 

Though barracks or ca/ernes of amy form or defcription 
are feldom or ever erected along by thofe parts of the ram; 
part, where the flanks and faces of the baltions are, as 
they are along by thofe that lie between the battions, yet 
when thefe works are empty, in{tead of being as they gene- 
rally are, efpecially fuch of them as are not likely to form 
part of any front, that may be attacked by a befieging ene- 
my, it may not only be advifable, but extremely ufeful, 
to erect barracks, or cafernes, oppofite to their gorges, and 
at fome little dillance from the fame, converting the interior 
areas or parts of them into gardens to be cultivated by the 
troops inhabiting thofe buildings. hele would furnifh 
them not only with a confiderable proportion of their nou- 
rifhment, but alfo with proper and ufeful exercife, and 
agreeable walks, without leficning or diminifhing in any 
way, or manner whatfoever, the ftrength or defence of the 
place. In fortified towns or cities, however, with enclo- 
iures of confiderable extent, and large garrifons, the bar; 
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racks, or cafernes, ave generally erected along by the works 
in different places feparate and difliné&t from one another, 
but with eafy and {fpeedy communications, there being fel- 
dom more fuch buildings in one of thofe places than what 
are fufficient for lodging two battalions, In confequence 
of this precaution, arrangement, avd dillribution of their 
“eh po thofe entrutted with their defence are lefs appre- 

enfive of being furprifed than they otherwife would be, as 
the different parts of the works are thereby equally guarded 
and defended. Such an arrangement, however, 1s not al- 
ways made or obferved in fortified places. For barracks, 
that have been formerly ereCted without any reyard to fuch a 
diltribution, are commonly repaired as long as they are ca- 
pable of receiving repairs, or being rendered ufeful. And 
in Roman Catholic countries old religious edifices and build- 
ings originally erected for pious purpofes, which for the moft 
part are agreeably and eligibly Situated, are frequently con- 
verted into barracks if they happen to be near the gates or 
principal works. 

Whilf the feudal fyftem exifted, and chivalry was in re- 

pute, the militia, which it fupplied in every ftate or country 
where it prevailed, formed al! the troops that cither the ba- 
rons made ufe of in their feuds and contentions, or fove- 
reigns employed in the forcible affertion of their claims and 
pretenfions. During the prevalence of that fyftem there 
was no ftanding army or regular military eftablifhment either 
in this country or on the continent of Europe. And as 
fuch forces were feldom aflembled or brought together but 
on the fpur of the occafion, or at the moment, when they 
were going to attack, repulfe, or engage their enemies ; 
as they very rarely took the field but in mild and feafonable 
weather and were generally difmifled, before the fetting in of 
winter or the rainy feafon to return to their refpective homes 
and places of cuftomary abode, it was not neceflary to ere& 
barracks for them to lodge in. As the ftrength of that 
fyftem became fomewhat broken, and the rigour of it began 
to decline in the time of Charles VIL. of France and his con- 
temporaries, he and fome others of them, inftru@ed by ex- 
perience and influenced by mutual example, began the prac- 
tice of keeping bodies of troops conftantly on foot and in 
pay. From this originated the necefflity of confidering the 
beft and moft advantageous manner of providing habitations 
or lodgings for them. But as the military eitablifhments 
under thefe princes and their fucceffors were but fmall, 
even in time of war, and very trifling during peace, the diffi- 
culty of procuring lodgings for them was not great. At 
prefent, however, when fuch eftablifhments are much in- 
ereafed and augmented, the beft manner of lodging them, 
either in garrifons and along the frontiers, or in the interior 
parts of a country, becomes a matter of ferious concern to 
the prince or {tate. 
When troops are to remain for a confiderable time in one 
place there are four different ways, in which they may be 
lodged or difpofed of, namely, in tents, in huts, in barracks, 
or in the houfes of the inhabitants. To make foldiers live 
conftantly either in tents or huts would be prepofterous and 
abfurd, as it would operate injurioufly to their health and 
fitnefs for fervice when neceffary, fubje&ing them to unne- 
ceflary hardfhips and inconveniences, without any faving or 
diminution of expence to the nation to which they belong. 
No queftion then on this fubject remains but between the 
propriety of keeping them in barracks or the diftributing 
of them among the houfes of individuals. 

As a foldier is a man, and ought to be regarded as a citi- 
zen or member of the community in every country, but 
more efpecially in a free one like Great Britain; and is 


moreover entrufted with the defence of our perfons and pro- 
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perty, fome attention fhould be paid to his comfort and 
convenience. ‘l’o preferve, however, public tranquillity dur- 
ing peace, particularly in a nation under an arbitrary or 
monarchical government, and enfure fuccefs to ite opera- 
tions in time of war, foldiers fhould be fubjcéted to an exact 
and a rigorous difcipline, for the due oblervance of which 
they ought to be fo difpofed of as to be frequently vifited 
and looked at without much trouble or difficulty, to be eafily 
affembled, to have their conduét liable to conltant nouce 
wid infpeétion, to have their mode of eating and living 
daily and properly attended to, and to be able to execute with 
promptitude and expedition the orders that may be given 
to them from time to time. But {trié attention to thele ef- 
fential circumftances is in a great meafure incompatible 
with their being fcattered or dilperfed over the whole of a 
large town or city. For it mutt certainly be allowed that 
fuch a difperfion of them has a great tendency to weaken 
and deftroy difcipline, to render them riotous and ciffolute, 
and to create in them a diflike of order and fubordination, 
and a {trong inclination for indolence, foftnefs, and eafe. In 
defpotic countries, or where mercenaries are partly em- 
ployed, it is not only dettruétive of difcipline, but extreme- 
ly dangerous. It is, therefore, a natural and invariable 
maxim of fuch governments to keep their troops as feparate 
and diftiné& as poffible from the reit of their fubjects, to in- 
{pire them with views and fentiments repugnant to theirs 
and incompatible with civil liberty, and te make them believe, 
that their interefts are not only different from, but oppofite 
to thofe of the people; as their defpotic ms adates, oppreflive 
impofitions, and arbitrary regulations muft be enforced when 
neceffary by the foldiers, and the people muft be rendered fub- 
miffive and obedient to them by the terrors of military execu- 
tion. Inthis free country, however, things of this kind ought 
to be guarded again{t with the utmoft caution and circum- 
fpection. Efpecial care fhould be taken to prevent the foldiers 
from forgetting that they are citizens, or from fuppofing 
that their interefts are in any way diftin& from or inconfiftent 
with thofe of their fellow fubje¢ts. It ought to be inftilled 
into their minds, that they are ferving and are to fight, not 
only for their king, but alfo for themfelves, and for their 
country, her conftitution, her liberties, and her laws. An 
intercourfe between them and the people, inftead of being 
prevented or difcountenanced, fhould not only be permitted 
but countenanced. And they ought never to be confined ta 
barracks to the prevention of fuch an intercourfe, but in cer- 
tain circumftances, and on certain occafions. Our learned 
commentator on the laws of England, in expreffing his fen- 
timents on this fubject, makes ufe of the following words. 
«Nothing ought to be more guarded againft in a free 
ftate than making the military power, when fuch a one is 
neceflary to be kept on foot, a body too diftin& from the 
people. Like ours, therefore, it fhould wholly be com- 
pofed of natural fubje&ts'; it ought to be enlifted for a fhort 
and limited time; the foldiers alfo fhould live intermixed 
with the people ; no feparate camp, no barracks, no inland 
fortreffes fhould be allowed. And perhaps it might be till 
better, if, by difmiffing a itated number, and enlitting others 
at every renewal of their term, a circulation could be kept 
up between the army and the people, and the citizen and the 
foldier be more intimately connected together.’’ Blackitone’s 
Commentaries, book i. page 413. See Army. 

In attempting any reformorameliorationof our military efta- 
blifhments we ought never to forget, that Great Britain is an 
ifland, and refts not principally on her troops for her defence, 
that we have feldom or ever any neceffary occafion for employ- 
ing them on the continent, and that it is therefore prepof- 
terous and abfurd to think of ov our military fyitem 
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in every refpeé to thofe of the other nations of Europe, which 
have no other fecurity, protection, or defence. “he maxims, 


that thofe employed as the defenders of this ifland fhould 
think of nothing but their mufquets, that they fhould be ren- 
dered a fort of mere machines at the rifk of undergoing even 
a degradation of intelle@, and that they will not fight the 
better in defence of it for having ftakes in it to lofe, are not 
only ridiculous, but truly abominable. Were notthe noblett, 
the moft glorious and moft fuccefsful ftruggles in fupport of 
freedom and independence, that are recorded in the annals of 
mankind, made by {tates who did not even enjoy the im- 
menfe advantages of our infular fituation, who had no fepa- 
rate military eltablifhments, whofe troops were their citizens, 
who after the emergencies that called for their fervices aud 
exertions were paft, returned to their various occupations in 
focicty, and to the peaceful purfuits of life? And were not 
the troops of that people who conquered the world, com- 
pofed entirely of citizens, who after performing the fervices 
they were employed on, returned to mix with the reft of the 
community ? As to the idea of thefe united iflands having a 
regular ttanding military force fufficient for enabling us to 
reftore the continent of Europe to an equilibrium, or to 
prefcribe to the different powers in it their relative degrees 
of itrength and territory, it is too extravagant to be enter- 
tained by any but the molt vilionary and wildeit of men, 
who, cherifhing fuch chimeras, lofe fight, not only of the 
conttitution of this country, but of every principle and con- 
tideration that ought to govern their deliberations ref{pecting 
her welfare, fecvzity and defence. 

We will not, like the learned judge, go fo far as to affert, 
that no barracks ought to be allowed. Vor within works 
and fortified places, {uch as Portfmouth and Plymouth, if 
the latter, indeed, deferves the appellation, they may be pro- 
per, allowable, and neceflary. But out of fuch places they 
ought not, on any account or pretext whatfoever, to be to- 
lerated to any great extent. 

In this country there never has been any certain or efta- 
blifhed rule for the building of barracks, and the relative di- 
menfions of their feveral component parts. But in France, 
which has always been a kind of arbitrary government, and 
is at prefent a peculiar {pecies of military defpotiim, ordi- 
nances for that purpofe were made from time to time. Even 
in that country, however, fuch regulations have not been at 
all times ftrictly obferved or attended to. 

CASERTA, in Geography, a city of Naples, in the 
couatry of Lavora, about 16 miles from the capital, fituated 
at the foot of a lofty ridge of hills and irregularly built. 
‘This place is famous for the magnificent palace caufed to be 
erected by Charles 111. of Spain, according to the defigns 
of Vanvitelli, and furpaffing in fizeand folidity almoft every 
royal edifice in Europe. The vatt dimenfions of its apart- 
ments, the bold fpan of their ceilings, the excellence and 
beauty of the materials employed in building and decorat- 
ing it, and the ftrength of the mafonry, claim the admiration 
of all beholders, who muft confefs it to be a dwelling 
fpacious and grand enough to have lodged the ancient 
matters of the Roman world. The two principal fronts 
are 787 fect in length, and contain five ftories of 37 
windows each. The two other fides are 616 feet long, and 
confit alfo ef five ftories, in each of which are 27 
windows. The interior is divided into four courts, and in 
the centre of the palace is.a fuperb ftair-cafe, crowned by a 
circular hall which affords a communication to.every fet of 
apartments. he richeft marbles are difplayed with profu- 
fron, moft of them being dug out of quarries within the 
realm. The chapel is incrufted with pannels of yellow mar- 
ble. The theatre is a mafter-piece of art; antique columns 
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of alabafler {upport the roof and divide the houfe into gz 
boxes richly decorated, and fo arranged as to fet off both 
a¢tors and {pectators to the beft advantage. The gardens 
are very extenfive, but formed with wide fultry alleys and 
crowded rows of flatues. A broad canal interfeéts the gar- 
den and paffes to the hills at the diltance of nine miles from 
the city, where it colleéts, for the fupply of the palace, the 
{treams that in ancient times were conveyed to Capua ; and 
thefe are configned to one regular channel, and conduéted 
by an eafy fall along the finuofities of feveral vallies. The 
depth of one hollow, and the height of the oppofite ridge 
of hills, made it neceffary to build an aqueduct acrofs for 
their conveyance. ‘his aqueduct, diftant fix miles from the 
city, about two miles in length, and proportionably broad, 
is an edifice of three tories of arcades, of which the upper 
one is divided into 43 arches; the two lower ones, on ac- 
count of the declivity of the hills and contraction of the 
valley, confilt of fewer. From hence the waters are carried 
in a channel to the cafcade near the royal gardens, and pafs 
under the city. The pavement of this aqueduét is formed 
of calcareous ftone, with which the neighbounng mountains 
abound; and the remainder of the edifice is conllruéted 
with volcanic tufa, in which are intermixed fome pieces of 
enamel. Sir William Hamilton informs us, that in the en- 
virons of Caferta, below a ftratum of vegetable earth four or 
five feet in thicknefs, we meet with cinders, pumices, and 
fragments of lava ; and that’in digging near the foundation 
of the aquedutt volcanic earths are difcovered. Spallan- 
zani (fee his Travels, vol. i.), on examining the adjacent 
country, found that it was wholly calcareous, not excepting 
the higheit mountains, almoft all of which were of the fame 
contexture and colour with the chains of hills between Naples 
and Loretto. This place was at firfta hamlet, built by fome 
families that efcaped from the ruins of Capua; and from the 
weaknefs of its fituation it was called Cafa erta, dreavy 
houfe. It now feems, fays Swinburn (Travels in the Two 
Sicilies, vol. iii.), very lkely to relapfe into its priftine ftate 
by the emigration of its inhabitants, drawn into the plain by 
the conveniences of the new city and the charms of its 
cout. ‘The monarchs of the country have lately expended 
large fums in embellifhing the environs of Caferta, in plant- 
ing groves, and building places of rendezvous for hunting. 
N. late 49% 5", Bs long: 52 gfe 

CASES referved, in the Romi/h Policy, are confiderable 
fins, the abfolution of which is re/erved by the fuperiors to 
themfelves, or their vicars. 

There are fome cafes referved by the pope, and others by 
the bifhops: in convents fome are referved by the chapter, 
&c. None but thefe, or their vicars, can abfolve in fuch 
cafes; except at the article of death, when all referved 
cafes are abfolvable, by the ordinary. 

CASH, in Commerce, the ftock or ready money, which a 
merchant, or other perfon, has in his prefent difpofal, to ne- 
gociate ; fo called from the French term, caifé,i. e. chef, or 
coffer, for the keeping of money. M.'Savary fhews, that 
the management of the cafh of a. company is the moft con- 
fiderable article; and that whereon its good or ill fuccefs 
chiefly depends. 

Casu-book. See Boox. 

CASHAN, in Geography, a populous and’ wealthy city 
of Perfia, in the province of Jrak-agemi ; fituate about 98 
miles N. of Ifpahan, in a large plain near a high mountain, 
which being oppofed to the fouth is fo much affeGted by the 
reverberation of the fun’s rays in fummer as to be intolerably 
hot. The bazars and baths of this place are elegant ftru@tures, 
and the royal inn founded by Abas the Great, in the fuburbs, 
is the faireft in all Parfia. Adjoining to it ftands the royal ® 
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alace, and oppofite to it another, defigned for lodging ambal- 
adors. Cafhan has various manufactures of all forts of 
filks, {tuffs, and tiffues of gold and filver. N, lat. 33° 40’. 
E. long. 51° 20. 

CASHEF, or Kiasecner, in the Turkifh government, 
an officer who aéts as heutenant of the Bey, and who pre- 
fides over a town or village in Egypt, collecting the revenues 
and judging in {mall caufes ; from whom an appeal lies to 
the bey. ‘The authority of a cathef is as arbitrary as that of 
abey. See Bey. 

CASHEL, in Geography, a mountain of the county of 
Galway, Ireland, in the barony of Ballinahinch, which is an 
important land-mark to thofe wifhing to enter Birterbui- 
bay. 

Oxia. a city and poll town of the county of Tipperary, 
Treland, fituated about three miles eaft of the river Suire. 
It was anciently a place of great importance and the refidence 
of the kings of Muntter, who are fuppofed to have had a 
houfe of ftone on the rock in the fifth century. Cormac 
Mac Cullinan in particular, who was at the fame time prince 
and bifhop of Cathel, refided here at the beginning of the 
foth century. In 1172 Henry IL. of England vilited this 
town, in which he received the homage of Donald O’ Brien, 
king of Limerick, and held a fynod by which the fupreme 
lordfhip of Ireland was confirmed to him, and fome ecclefiaf- 
tical regulations were adopted. Cafhel was furrounded by 
a wall which, though now mouldering, feems, from two gates 
of tolerable workmanfhip yet remaining, to have been of 
better materials than the generality of fuch enclofures. But 
its ecclefiaftical ruins are thofe for which Cathel is chiefly dif- 
tinguifhed. The chief of thefe are on the celebrated rock of 
Cathel, which is feen at a great diftance and in many direc- 
tions, and which of courfe has a very extenfive profpect. 

e old -cathedral appears to have been a large as well as 
handfome Gothic ftru¢ture, the dimenfion of the nave and 
choir from eaft to weft being about 200 feet. Some have 
fuppofed that it was the firit ftone building in Ireland, but 
‘this appears to be mere conjecture. Donald, brother of 
Morrough, king of Muntter, about 1086, is generally re- 
corded as the founder of it, and his grant of lands was con- 
firmed by king John, as appears from an old ftatute. Sir 
James Ware, however, was of opinion that it was not built 
till about the time of the arrival of the Englifh under Henry 
IJ. perhaps fuppofing with that prejudice which blinds many 
writers, that the Irifh were incapable of railing fuch a ftruc- 
ture. Cormac’s chapel, the ruins of which join the cathe- 
d-al, and which is 50 feet by 18, is avery curious {tructure, 
of a ftyle of architeéture totally different from that of the 
cathedral, and fuppofed to have been built by Cormac, about 
go2, which would be near two centuries earlier. ‘There is 
alfo on the rock near the eatt angle of the north aifle, a lofty 
round tower, which is 54 feet in circumference and is divided 
into 5 {tories with holes for joifts. ‘This tower has a com- 
munication with the church by a fubterraneous paflage, which 
implies that it was ufed for fome religious purpofe. From 
rs having been built of free {tone, when the rock and all the 
other buildings upon it are limeftone, Dr. Campbell infers 
its being of greater antiquity than the reft. ‘Lhe whole 
rock was inclofed by a wall, within which was the refidence 
of the archbifhop ; and it is fuppofed by Mr. Ledwich to have 
been a Mandra, or habitation of a great number of mouks, 
The church being through age in a ruinous condition was 
repaired by Richard O‘Hedian, archbifhop, in 1420, aud 
part of it was ufed as the metropolitan church til 1750, 
when it was prematurely unroofed by Alexander Price, and 
thus expofed to the effeéts of the weather. In the unhappy 
civil war of 1641, the rock having been taken poffeflion of 
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by lord Taaffe, was flormed by the earl of Inchiquin, and 
many perfons were pat to death. Cathel isa tolerably well 
built town, containing about 600 houfes, but without trade 
There is a handfome market-houfe, a feflions-houfe, the 
pi infirmary, a charter-{chool, and a barrack. ‘The 
church is a new and neat ftruéture, and the archbifhop’s pa- 
lace, though plain, is large and commodious. The city 16 
governed by a mayor, recorder, and bailiffs, and it fends a 
member to the imperial parliament, Diftance 8. W. from Dub- 
lin 77 Irifh miles. N tt 52° 30’ 30”. W. long. 7° 5’. Dr. 
Beaufort. Campbeli’s Philofophical Survey. Colleétanea 
de Rebus Hibern. Ledwich’s Antiquities, &c, &c. 

Casurr, Archbifboprick of, in Ireland ; chiefly confined to 
the county of Tipperary. It was founded or reftored by 
Cormac Mac Cullinan at the beginning of the 1oth ten- 
tury; was made an archbifhoprick by cardinal Paparo, the 
pope’s legate in 1152, and was united to Emly m 1568. 
‘The united fees are very compact, extending 32 Irifh miles 
in length, and 30 in breadth. ‘There are in the union 155 
parifhes, which make 47 benetices, and have only 35 
churches. The cathedral, which ferves alfo for a parifh 
church, is a large and handfome modern edifice, completed 
by archbifhop Agar, who alfo eftablifhed a choir. The arch- 
bifhop is primate of Muntter, and ranks next to the arch- 
bifhop of Armagh and Dublin; his fuffragans are the 
bifhops of Killaloe, Limerick, Cork, Cloyne, and Water- 
ford. Beaufort’s Memoir. 

Casuer, Pfalter of, an hiftorical poem, or rather a col- 
leétion of poems in the [rifh language, written by Cormac 
Mac Cullinan, prince and bifhop of Cathel, about goz. 
This Cormac is mentioned by Caradocus Llancarvanentfis in 
his Chronicle of Wales ; and was flain in battle in 908 either 
by the Lemfter forces, or by the Danes. He is reprefented 
to have been learned and well fkilled in the Irifh antiquities, 
and his pfalter is highly valued by many as an authentic re- 
cord. It has not been publifhed, but part of it, at leat, is 
{aid to be in the Bodleian library, and has been feen by re- 
{pectable writers. Extra€ts from it have been publifhed, 
and it is often referred to for the events of fome centuries 
preceding. Stillingfleet and Pinkerton have, however, per-. 
haps too rafhly, affirmed it to be a coll.Aion of poetical fic- 
tions, compiled in the 13th century, an opinion adopted by 
Ledwich. Is it not probable that whilft an unreafonable 
{trefs has been laid upon its authority by the advocates of 
early Lrifh literature, the others have been influenced by a 
prejudice againft this? ‘Teftimony is in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the work, and there does uot feem to be any reafoa 
fer calling it in quettion on, this occafion, but an unwilling. 
nefs to admit an Irifh work of fo early a period. As to the 
degree of credit {uch a work is entitled to, admitting its 
authenticity, it feems to be fuch as is ufua'ly given to poe- 
tical records, in which the facts related are generally fo mixed 
with fable, or fo exaggerated, that it is very difficult to 
draw the line uf diflinetion. Woare’s and Ledwich’s An- 
tiquities of [reland. Nicholfon’s Hittorical Library, &e. 

CASHENDAL Bay, called alfo the Red bay, and 
fometimes confounded with Cufhendon bay, which lies a 
little north of it; an inkt on the north-ealt coaft of Ireland, 
in the county of Antiim, where hip may top in moderate 
weather, above two cables length from the fhore on from 
three to nine fathoms water. White limefone is found 
near this part of the coaft. N. lat. 55° 
Hamilton’s Antrim. M*‘Kenzie. 

CASHEW-nur, in Botany. See Anacagnium. 

CASHGAR, anciently Casia, in Geography, formerly 
a remarkable town of Little Bucharia, giving name toa con- 
fiderable kingdom, the limits of which nearly correfponded 
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with thofe of Bucharia. This town, though fallen from its 
ancient fplendour, {till retains fome commerce. See Little 
Bucnaria. 

Mr. Rennell has taken great pains to inveftigate and af- 
certain the pofition of Cafhgar ; and he obferves, as the re- 
fult of his inquiry, that Cafhgar, Koten, &c. by their 
known fituation with regard to Samarcand, mult bear to 
the weft, rather than to the eaft, of north from Cafhmere ; 
and alfo that the ridge of mountains, (the Imaus of the 
ancient geographers,) on the weft of Cafhgar, Koten, and 
Karia, can be no other than that which feparates thofe coun- 
tries from Little UVhibet and Badakfhan, and that joins on 
the fouth to Cafhmere. By a mean deduced from the tables 
of Abulfeda, Ulug Beig, and Nafereddin, Cafngar 1s about 
7° 20’ of longitude eaft of Samarcand ; and of courte 2° W. 
of Cafhmere. The parallel of Caihgar, given in the tables, 
is 44°, which would place it nearly N.Ié from Samarcand. 
That it bears confiderably to the north of ealt from Samar- 
cand is ftrongly implied by the direCtion of the roads, which 
lead to it, from Samarcand and Bokhara; that of the for- 
mer being through Cogend and Andegan, (or lerganah,) 
both of which lie to the north-eaf of Samarcand; the for- 
mer at feven, and the latter at 11 days’ journey from it. 
From Bokhara, the road to Cafhgar lies through Tafhkund, 
itill more northerly than Cogend. Hence, if the dire€tion 
of the road be north-eaft for 11 days out of 25, the diitance 
of Cafhgar from Samarcand, and 14 out of 30 from Bokhara, 
nearly N.E. by N., it furnifhes a itrong prefumptive proof 
that the direGion of the whole line is very far to the north 
of eaft. The only line of diftance that will aid us in afcer- 
taining the latitude of Cafhgar is that given by Bernier, (vol. 
ii, lett. g.) in which it is flated, that the diftance of Cath- 
gar from Cafhmere is AG AONE Se through Little Thibet ; 
but that a fhorter road lay through Great Thibet; and 
thefe journies, though not fo expreffed, may be underftood 
to be thofe of a caravan. Such journies, fays Mr. Rennell, 
on a diftance that requires 44 days of travelling, cannot, 
in any country, be taken at more than 14 geographical miles 
of dire& diftance each day ; and through fuch countries as 
thofe between Cafhmere and Cafhgar, perhaps at 11 or 12 
only. The diftance, according to this proportion, would 
reach to the parallel of 42° 45’; on a fuppotition that 73 or 
8 degrees of longitude were allowed between Samarcand and 
Cafhgar; but even if 9 or ro were fuppofed, the bearing 
line from Cafhmere is fo nearly meridional, that two degrees 
of longitude would make a difference of a few minutes only 
in the latitude affigned to Cafhgar. Hence it may be gene- 
nerally inferred, that Cafhgar cannot be in a lower parallel 
than 422°; and then, admitting either of the diftances from 
Samarcand (between 74 and 10 degrees of longitude,) the 
bearing would be from E.N.E. to E.N.E. § N.  Strahlen- 
berg places it in 424° latitude, and at 25° of longitude W. 
of Cathmere; M. Petis de la Croix (in Timur, b. ui. c. 7.) 
in 43°; M. d’Anville went into extremes, and placed it in 
40° only. Admitting then that the capital of Cafhgar is fi- 
tuated in or about the parallel of 423°, we fhall find that 
its diftance from Samarcand and Bokhara, according to the 
report of the Orientalifts, is confiftent with the difference of 
longitude, given in their tables. From feveral eftimates of the 
rate of travellisg by Sherefeddin and Aftley, the difference 
of longitude between Samarcand and Cafhgar is tated to be 
74°, Cathgar, according to a paflage cited by capt. Kirk- 
patrick from Shanawaz, is bounded on the north by the 
mountains of Moguliltan, one extremity of which range 
reaches to Shah, (i. e. Tafhkund on the nver Sihon, or 
Jaxartes,) and the other to Terfan, and from thence to the 
Calmuck country. On the weft it is bounded by a long 
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ridge of mountains, from which the Moguliflan mountains 
branch out. ‘To the eaftward lie quickfand hills, forefts, 
and deferts. The fouthern limit is not given. Hence it 
appears, that the northern frontier of Cafhgar is on a paral- 
lel, or nearly fo, with the territory of Shafh, which lies on 
the north of Cogend, and the capital of which is Tafhkund, 
fituate in lat. 424°, according to the tables of Abulfeda, 
Nafereddin, and Ulug Beig. The long ridge of mountains 
on the weft is, of courfe, that which extends from the north 
of Cathmere to a point beyond the heads of the Sihon, fe- 
parating, in that part, the countries of Cafhgar and Tur- 
keftan; which ridge, in Sherefeddin’s Timur, is named 
** Karangoutac,” and is reckoned, in a military point of 
view, inacceffible. No doubt ought to remain, fays Mr. 
Rennell, concerning the proximity of Cafhgar to Great Bu- 
charia; when we have proved from the writings of Abul 
Tazil, and Abdul Humeed, that the S.W. extreme of 
Cafhgar joins to the N.E. quarter of Cabul; or, admitting 
that part to be no more than a nominal dependency of Cafh- 
gar, the real territory itfelf is not likely to be very remote. 
Mr. Rennell is of opinion, that the capital of Cafhgar, as 
well as the mountains on the north ef it, which, in d’An- 
ville’s map of Afia, extend towards Acfou and Terfan, 
ought to be removed feveral degrees to the north-wett, and 
to the neighbourhood of Al Shafh; thefe being the moun- 
tains of Moguliftan deferibed by Shahnawaz. Thus a con- 
fiderable change will be made in this part of our maps of 
Afia. Strahlenberg’s map of the Ruffian empire is much 
more confonant to the ideas of Shahnawaz ; and includes 
alfo the Weftern Tartary, and the courfes of the rivers 
Jibon and Sihon (Oxus and Faxartes.) His mount “ Mu- 
fart,’’ which pafles along the north of Cafhgar, and Mogu- 
liftan in general, at the height of 43° and 44° of latitude, 
anfwers to the Moguliftan mountains of Shahnawaz, and 
really joins to Shafh on the weft, having alfo the long ridge 
branching out, and forming the weftern boundary of Cafh- 
ar. On ageneral confideration of Strahlenberg’s map, Mr. 
Rennell obferves, that Cabul, Cafhmere, and Cafhgar, al- 
though nearly right, in refpeét of each other, are from four 
te five degrees too far ealt, in re{peét of the Cafpian Sea 
and Samarcand ; and the head of the Irtifh river is by feve- 
ral degrees too near to Cafhgar, even as the latter ftands in 
the map. Hence it follows, that the {pace between the 
Irtith and Cafigar is, cut of all proportion, contracted ; 
whilft Great Bucharia is too much extended. Rennell’s. 
Memoir, p. 197, &c. See Bucwaria. 
CASHIER, the cafh- keeper ; he whois charged with the 
receiving and paying the debts of a fociety. 
In the generality of foundations, the ca/bier is called trea- 


Jurer. 


Casuiers of the bank, are officers who fign the nctes 
that are iffued out, examine and mark them when returned 
for payment, &c. 

CASHIN, in Geography, a river of the county of Kerry, 
Ireland, which having united the waters of the Brick, the 
Teal, and the Gale, falls into the mouth of the Shannon, 
about three leagues eaft of Kerry-head. It has a very nar- 
row channel between beds of fand, and alfo a bar at its 
mouth, which can be croffed only about high water, fo that 
it is frequented by none but floops and fmall veffels. Smith’s 
Kerry. — - 
CASHLEH Bay, a tolerably large harbour in the 
county of Galway, Ireland, which has fafe anchorage for- 
veffels, that draw not above nine or ten feet water. It is 
however vifited only by fmugglers and fifhermen. N. lat. 
53° 13. W. long, 9° 32’. M*Kenzie. 

CASHMERE, Casumire, or Kasumir, a mares, 
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of Afia, fituate at the northern extremity of Hindoollan, 
northward of Lahore, and reftridted to a valley of an oval 
form, furrounded by hills, which has its largell extent from 
S.E. to N.W., or more {tridtly, from 5.E. by E. to 
N.W. by W. Mr. Fortter reckons its dimenfions 80 Britith 
miles by 40. Mr. Rennell admits that the ellimate of 80 
miles for the length of the flat part of the valley, does not ex- 
ceed the truth by more than a very few miles; for he fays, 
that 74 or 75 can be clearly made out. But its breadth is 
fuppoled to be 50 miles, or more; for Heerapour, at the 
entrance of the valley from the fide of Bember, or the fouth 
fide, is nearly 25 Britith miles acrofs from Sininagur ; and 
Lar, according to Bernier, is about as far from Sirinagur 
as Barehmooleh is, i, ¢. 27 Britith miles; but as Sinmagur 
does not lie direétly between Heerapour and Lar, a confi- 
derable angle takes place, and may probably reduce the 52 
miles to 50 in direct diftance. In the Ayin Acbaree, 
Cafhmere is divided into two parts, viz. ‘ Meraje’’ and 
«* Kamraje,” the former being the eaflern part, and con- 
taining the diftri€ts fituated to the E., the S.E. and the 
N.E. of Sirinagur; and the latter, the weltern part, con- 
taining the N.W. and S.W. diltriéts. On the fouth-eatt of 
Sirinagur, at fome diflance beyond the great circle of moun- 
tains that furrounds the valley of Cathmere, is the diltrict of 
Benhal. With regard to its general pofition, Cafimere is 
bounded on the welt by the diftrict of Puckholi; on the 
S.W. by the territory of the Ghickers; on the 5.E. and 
S. by that of Jummoo and Kifhtewar; and on the E. by 
the river Chunanb. On the N.E. lies Great Thibet, fepa- 
rated from it by the fummit of mount Kantel; and on the 
N.W. is Little Thibet. Tradition reports, that the fite 
of this valley was formerly a lake; nor is this at all impro- 
bable. It is fuch an effect as might be expected, in every 
cafe where the waters of a river are inclofed in any part of 
their courfe by elevated lands: and with refpeé& to the river 
Behut in the prefent inftance, it appears that the lake ex- 
ifted long enough to depofit a vaft depth of foil before it 
difperfed. The Cafhmerian hiflory names the lake “ Sutty- 
Sirr ;”’ and adds, that Kufhup led a colony of Bramins to 
inhabit the valley, after the waters had fubfided. Cath- 
mere, previoufly to the Mahometan conqueft of India, was 
celebrated for the learning of its Bramins, and the magnifi- 
cent con{truction of its temple, Although we are not able 
to afcertain the period of its fubjeCtion to the M-hometans, 
yet it is reafonable to fuppofe, that a country fupplying ar- 
ticles of valuable commerce, and furnifhing a profufon of 
natural beauties, wou'd at an early date have attre€ied their 
notice, and invited their conqueft. It was governed fora 
long feries of years by a race of Tartar princes of the Jaga 

tay or Zagathay tribe, until the year 1586; when it was 
fubdued by Acbar, more, as it is faid, by intrigue than the 
force of arms. After having been annexed to the houfe of 
Timur for 160 years, it was betrayed by the Mogul gover- 
nor to Ahmed Shah Duranny, who formed it into a pro- 
vince of the Afghan empire. Cafhmere is tributary to 
the fultan of Cabul, and at the period of Mr. Forlter’s re- 
fidence, (A.D. 1783,) it was governed, or rather defolated, 
by his viceroy. See CANDAHAR. 

The valley, or country of Cafhmere, is celebrated through. 
out Upper Afia for its romantic beauties, the fertility of its 
foil, and the temperature of its atmofphere. Nor is its ex- 
cellence in thefe refpeéts to be queftioned, when we confi- 
der that it isan elevated and extenfive valley, furrounded by 
fteep mountains that tower above the regions of {now ; and 
that its foil is compofed ef the mud depofited by a capital 
river, which, as we have already faid, originally formed its 


waters into a lake, that covered the whole valley, until it. 
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opened itfelf a paTage through the mountains, and left this 
fertilized valley an ample field to human indultry, and to the 
accommodation of a happy race ; for fuch the ancient imhabit- 
ants of Cafhmere undoubtedly were, ‘The author of the Ayin 
Acbarce dwells with rapture on the beauties of Cafimere ; and 
on this account it was vilited by Acbar and by other empe- 
rors of Hindooftan, who during the fummer heats ufed to 
retire thither for the fake of enjoying a cool and refrefhing 
climate, and who feemed to forget the anxieties of govern- 
ment during their refidence in this ‘*happy valley,’’ ‘ this 
garden in perpetual {pring,’”’ ** this paradife of India,’’ as it 
was denominated by the multitude of its admirers. It ap- 
pears that the periodical rains which almoft deluge the reft 
of India, are fhut out of Cafhmere by the height of the 
mountains, fo that only light fhowers fall there ; and yet 
thefe are fo abundant as to feed fome thoufands of cafcades, 
which are precipitated into the valley from every part of the 
ftupendous and romantic bulwark that encircles it. The 
foil is the richeft that can be conceived ; aud its produétions 
are thofe of the temperate zone. As it has generally a flat 
furface, copioufly watered, it yields abundant crops of rice, 
which is the common food of the inhabitants. At the bafe 
of the furrounding hills, where the land is higher, wheat, 
barley, and various other grains are cultivated. A fuperior 
{pecies of faffron is alfo produced in this province, and iron 
of an excellent quality is found in the adjacent mountains. 
But the wealth and fame of Cafhmere have been chiefly 
owing to its manufacture of fhawls, which are unrivalled, 
and which are diftributed all over the weftern and fouthern 
parts of Afia. ‘The delicate wool of which thefe fhawls are 
made, is the produce of a fpecies of goat, either of that 
country, or of the adjoining one of Thibet. It is originally 
of a dark grey colour, and is bleached in Cafhmere by the 
help of a certain preparation of rice flour. The yarn of the 
wool is flained with fuch colours as may be judged the belt 
fuited for fale, and after being woven the piece is once 
wathed. The border, which ufually difplays a variety of 
figures and colours, is attached to the fhawl after fabrica- 
tion; but in fo nice a manner, that the junétion is not vifi- 
ble. The texture of the fhawl refembles that of the fhaloon 
of Europe, to which it has probably communicated the 
name. ‘The price of an ordinary fhawl, at the loam, is eight 
rupees; and thence, in proportional quality, it produces 
from 15 to 20; and fome have been fold at 40 rupees the firft 
coft, But the value may be very much enhanced by the 
introduction of flowered work ; and hence the weaver occa- 
fionally receives for a fingle fhawl the fum of too rupees, 
Thefe fhawls ufually confift of three fizes, two of which, 
the long and the {mall fquare one, are in common ufe in 
India; the other, long and very narrow, with a large mix- 
ture of black colour in it, is worn as a girdle by the 
northern Afiatics. A portion of the revenue of Cafhmere 
is tran{mitted to the Afghan capital in fhawl goods. The 
manufaiure, however, is deciined to one-fourth of the for- 
mer quantity ; which may be alcribed to the decline of the 
Perfian and Hindooftanic empires. In this diftrict are fheep, 
called “ hundoo,”’ which, like thofe of Peru, are employed: 
in carrying burdens. A wineis made in Cafhmere refembiin 
that of Madeira; and a fpirituous l:quor is alfo diftilled from 
the grape, in which, as well as the wine, people of all claffes 
freely indulge. ‘The Cafhmirians fabricate the beft writing 
paper of the Eaft, which was formerly an article of extenfive: 
traffic ; as were alfo its lacquer ware, cutlery, and fugars 5 
but the heavy oppreffions of the government, and the rapa- 
city of the bordering ftates, which prey upon the foreign tra- 
ders and often plunder whole cargoes, have reduced the 
commerce. of Calhmere to.a declining and languid ftate. In 
proof. 
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proof of this fact, the Cafhmirians fay, that during their 
fubjeétion to the Mogul dominion, the province contained 
40,000 fhaw!] looms, and that at this day there are not 16,000. 
In Cafhmere are feen merchants and commercial agents of 
mott of the principal cities of northern India, alfo of Tar- 
tary, Perfia, and Turkey, who at the fame time advance 
their fortunes, and enjoy the pleafures of a fine climate and 
a country, over which are profufely fpread the various beau- 
ties of nature. The country is plentifully watered by a 
number of ftreams and rivers, which bring their tribute to 
the Behut, (which fee,) the parent of the foil; and many 
lakes are fpread over the furface, fome of which contain 
floating iflands. The whole country indeed refembles a 
garden interfperfed with towns and villages, varied with 
beautiful trees, green meadows, fields of rice, hemp, faf- 
fron, and different legumes; and interfeéted by canals wind- 
ing through ‘thenr in all forms. The fcenery is in a high 
degree picturefque; anda portion of the romantic circle of 
mountains forms a part of every landf{cape. The pardonable 
fuperttition of the fequeftered inhabitants has multiplied the 
places of worfhip of Mahadeo, of Bifhen, and of Brama. 
Cathmere is altogether holy land; and it abounds with mi- 
vaculous fountains. However, they are obnoxious to one 
dreadful evil, which is the frequent recurrence of earth- 
quakes ; and in order to preferve themfelves from their in- 
jurious fatal effeéts, all their houfes are built of wood, which 
the country fupplies in great abundance. ‘The annual pub- 
lic revenue of Cafhmere, in the time of Aurungzebe, appears 
to have been only about 35,0001. ; in the time of Shah [van 
the actual and realized revenues were about 25,000}. ; and 
enly 20,020]. in the time of Mahomed Shah. A revenue, 
fays Forfter, of between 20 and 30 lacs of rupees is colleét- 
ed from this province, of which a tribute of feven lacs is re- 
mitted to the treafury of Timur Shah. ‘The army of Cash- 
mere confifts of about 3000 horfe and foot, chicfly Afgans, 
who are poorly paid, and who for want of better fubfiftence 
were under a neceflity of living on the kernel of the finge- 
rah, or water-nut, which is plentifully produced in the lakes 
“of thiscountry. ‘he drefs of the Cafhmirians conlilts of a 
large turban, a great woollen veft with wide fleeves, and a 
fafh wrapped in many folds round the middle; under the 
veft, which may be properly called a wrapper, people of the 
higher clafs wear a pirahun, or fhirt, and drawers; but 
thofe of the lower order have no under garment, nor do 
‘they even gird up their loins. The drefs of the women is 
no lefe aukward than that of the men. Their external, and 
often only garment is cf cotton, and fhaped like a long loofe 
fhirt ; over the hair, which falls in a fingle braid, they wear 
a clofe cap, ufually of woollen cloth of a crimfon colour ; 
and to the hinder part of it is attached a triangular piece of 
“sthe fame ftuff, which falling on the back conceals much of 
the hair. Around the lower edge of the cap is rolled a {mall 
turban, fattened behind with a fhort knot, which feems to 
be the only artificial ornament about them. The women of 
the higher clafs are never feen abroad. The Cafhmirians are 
ftout, well-formed, and as the natives of a country lying in 
the 34th degree of latitude, may be termed a fair people; 
and their women in fouthern France and Spain would be 
called brunettes ; but their figure is coarfe, their features 
broad, and their legs often thick. They are generally gay 
and lively, and much addiéted to pleafure, although the 
Afghan government has fomewhat depreffed their -{pirit. 
Young and old have a tafte for mufic. Mr..Rennell fays 
they have a language of their own, faid to be anterior to the 
Sanferit ; but according to Mr. Forlter, it is evidently de- 
rived from the Sancrit, and refembles in found that of the 
Mahrattas, though more harfh; on this accouat the inha- 
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bitants compofe their fongs in the Perfic, or adopt thofe of 
the Perfian poets. ‘They feem to have a religion of their 
own, different from that of the Hindoos. Abul Fazil fays 
‘the moft refpe¢table people of this country are the Rey- 
fhees, who, although they do not fuffer themfelves to be 
fettered by traditions, are doubtlefs true worfhippers of 
God.”’ Mr. Forfter fays, that he never knew a national 
body of men more impregnated with the principles of vice 
than the natives of Cafhmere. Eager in purfuit of wealth, 
ambitious in feeking aggrandizement, arrogant and rapa- 
cious, and yet ingenious in devifing and multiplying modes 
of luxurious expence; deceitful and treacherous; fickle in 
friendfhip and implacable in enmity :—fuch is the difgufiful 
picture which Mr. Forfter has exhibited of the difpofition 
and manners of the Cafhmirians. ‘hus, the numerous train 
of defpicable vices engendered and nourifhed by flavery are 
here exhibited in frightful deformity ; and a land, which 
nature formed for a terreftrial paradife, is converted by man 
into a region of forrow, of penury, and of carnage. Forf- 
ter’s Travels, vol. i. and ii. Rennell’s Memoir. 
Casumers, Cacuemire, or Casumir, the capital of 
the above province, called alfo Sirinagur, is fituated N. 3 W. 
from Lahore, at the diftance of 151 geographical miles, by 
the route of Bember. This city extends about three miles on 
each fide of the river Behut, or [hylium, which has a remark- 
ably {mooth current throughout the whole valley, the coun- 
try being flat and the body of water very large; and it oc- 
cupies in fome parts of its breadth, which is irregular, about 
two miles. Over the river are four or five wooden bridges, 
conneéting the feparate parts of the city. The houfes, 
many of which are two or three flores high, are flightly 
built of brick and mortar, with a large intermixture of tim- 
ber. On a ftanding roof of wood is laid a covering of fine 
earth, which fhelters the building from the great quantity of 
{now that falls in the winter feafon. ‘This fence communi- 
cates an equal warmth in winter, and a refrefhing coolnefs 
in fummer ;, when the tops of the houfes, which are planted 
with a variety of flowers, exhibit at a diftance the fpacious 
view of a beautifully chequered parterre. The ftreets are 
narrow, and choaked with the filth of the inhabitants, who 
are proverbially unclean. No buildings are feen in this city 
that are worthy of remark ; though the Cafhmirians bealt 
much of a wooden mofque, called the “ Jumah Meffid,” 
ereCted by one of the emperors of Hindooflan; but its claim 
The lake of Cathmere, 
long celebrated for its beauties, and for the pleafure which 
it affords to the inhabitants of this country, extends from 
the N.E. quarter of the city, in an oval circumference of 
five or fix miles, and joins the Ihylum by a narrow channel 
near the fuburbs, Among the innumerable gardens which 
border the lake, the moft confpicuous is that which was 
conttruéted by Shah Iehan, called the ‘* Shalimar,” where 
nature and art feem to have vied which fhould contribute 
moft to its decoration. N. lat. 34° 20’ 30”. E. long. 73° 
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CASHNA. See Kassina. 

CASHOO, a medicinal and aromatic drug which is rec- 
koned among perfumes. All that has yet -been afferted 
about the origin and compofition of this drug, is entirely 
fabulous. What follows will fufficiently acquaint phyficians, 
apothecaries, and druggills with what they ought to know 
of it. Cafhoo is extra¢ted from a*tree which is called catee 
ithe country where it grows, which is a province of Hin- 
doottan, called Bahar, the capital of which is Patna. See 
Bauar. Cafhoo is properly an extract made by a decoétion 
and maceration of the feveral parts of this tree, and rendered 
folid by evaporation. ‘There are two forts of fimple cathoo, 
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the rough, and the purified or refined 5 the latter is a com- 
polition of purilied cafhoo, mixed with aromatic drugs, and 
made into lozenges. ‘T'his eafhoo is made for the ule of the 
Indians, who chew it cither alone, or mixed with pinang or 
areca. Rough cafhoo is a commodity which is brought 
down the Ganges as far as Bengal ; whence it is ciltributed 
throughout the Indies, where there is a great confumption 
of it; and to the Europeans, who fend it into Kurope. 
What is fent into Europe, however, is moftly purified ; for 
calhoo is not ufed rough any where. 

Cafhoo is much valued in medicine: among other effets 
afcribed to it, is the ftopping a cough, and frengthening 
the {tomach; belide which it {weetens the breath, when, 
being reduced to an impalpable powder, mixed with amber- 
grife, and mucilages of gum adragant, it is made into paltils. 
Cathoo mult be chofen of a tanned red on the outtide, of a 
bright red within, very fhining, and not burnt. Keampfer 
oblerves, that they prepare at Odowara perfumed cafhoo, 
of which they make pills, {mall idols, flowers, and other 
figures, which they put into little boxes for fale. The 
women are very fond of it, aad ufe a great deal of it, becaufe 
it faltens the teeth, &c. The thickened juice is carried to 
Japan, by the Dutch and Chinefe ; and after it has been 
prepared at Macao, or at Odowara, they buy it again, and 
¢arry it to other places. 

CASI, inthe Perfian Policy, one of the two judges under 
the nadab, who decide all religious matters, grant all di- 
vorces, and are prefent at all public acts; having deputies 
in all cities of the kingdom. 

CASIA, in Botany, fru@u nigro, Amm. Ruth. See 
Nirraria /choberi. 

Casita poetica monfpelienfium, Cam. Epit. Lob. Ic. 432. 
Mon/fpelii di@a, Getn. Epit. 50. Latinorum, Alp. Exot. 41. 
See Osyris alba. é 

Casia, in Ancient Geography, a country which the an- 
cients placed near mount Imausin Scythia, M. D’Anville 
places it in the angle formed towards the weft by the two 
chains of mountains, which he calls Imaus, one of which is 
to the north-eaft, and the other declining to the fouth-eait. 
This country correfponds to the prefent Ca/hgar ; which 
fee. 

Casta, a promontcry on the coaft of Carmania, at a 
{mall diftance from the mouth of the river Hydriacus. 

CASIAR, or Casarea, in Geography, a town of Afia, 
on the coaft of the Mediterranean, in Paleftine ; anciently 
called CasareA-Stratonis, which fee. In the year 635, it 
was taken by Omar, one of the fucceflors of Mahomet, 
and was alternately in the poffeffion of the Chriftians and 
Mahometans during the religious wars, till it was finally left, 
with the lofs of its ancient {plendour, in the power of the 
latter. 
~ CASII, or Cassi: Montes, in Ancient Geography, a chain 
of mountains in Afia, fituate in Serica, to the fouth of Af- 
mirza, and of Iffedon Serica, according to Ptolemy. 

CASILINUS, a river of Italy, in Campania. The town 
ef Cafilinum was feated on the oppofite banks of this river, 
and a bridge conneéted its two parts. Agathias fays, that 
this river defcended from the Apennines, and difcharged 
itfelf into the ‘Tyrrhenian fea. 

CASILINUM, a town of Italy, in Campania, N.W. of 
Capua, feated on the Vulturnus, at a confiderable diftance 
from the fea. It once occupied both fides of the river. 
During the fecond Punic war it diftinguifhed itfelf by the 
refiftance which its garrifon made to Hannibal. Julius 
Czfar eftablifhed a colony in this place. Modern Capua 
was built on its ruins. See Capua. 


CASIMERSBURG, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
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in the circle of Upper Saxony, and duchy of Pomerania, 
14 miles E.N.E, of Colberg. 

CASIMIR, in Biography and Hiflory, the name of feveral 
kings of Poland, 

Casimin I, was the fon of Micezlaus IT, and at the death 
of his father, in 1034, was placed under the tutelaye of his 
mother, Rixfa, who was a pointed regent of the kingdom 
The Poles, aggrieved by a oppreflive adminitrstion, re 


volted, and expelled beth her aud her fon, Cafimir took 
refuge in France, and, having a propenfity to literature, 
ftudied in the univerlity of Paris; and, afl timing deacon’s 


orders, he became a monk, firtt in Italy, and afterwards in 
the abbey of Cluni, in France, Poland, having fuffered 
much during the interregnum, the nobles of the country 
difcovered the place of Calimir’s retreat, avd yecalled him 
from his exile; but it was neceffas y that he fhould be 
releafed from his clerical vows; for which purpole, a 
difpenfation was obtained from the pope, on condition of 
the payment of Peter-pence by the Poles, and fome other 
ftipulations favourable to the holy fee, and he was then 
crowned with unufual folemnity, in 1040, By marrying 
the filter of Jariflaus, grand duke of Ruffia, he fecured peace 
from that quarter; and by the vigour of his government, he 
fupprefled the banditti who had infefted the country, aud 
reftored law, order, cultivation, and profperity to Poland. 
He civilized his fubje@ts by the eftablifhment of churches. 
and monafteries, and by encouraging the arts of peace 
he made his kingdom flourith to a degree before unknown, 
In 1044, he quelled the rebellion of Maflaus, who had rifen 
from the rank of a private foldier to the higheft offices of 
the flate, and who at laft affumed the title of prince of Ma- 
zovia. He alfo expelled the Bohemians from Silefia, and 
eftablifhed an epifcopal fee at Breflaw. Afteran honourable 
and happy reign of 18 years, he died, in 1058, much re- 
gretted, and left the crown to his fon Boleflans. 

Casimir II. furnamed the Fu, was the youngeft fon of 
Boleflaus 1II. who, at the death of his father, in 1 123, was 
left an infant in the cradle, without any provificn. In mature: 
age, he was advanced to the dignity of prince of Sandomir ; 
and, as an evidence of the propriety with.which the appellation 
of Fu? was beltowed upon him, the following auecdote is 
recorded. Having won at play all the moncy of one of his 
nobility, the lofer, incenfed at his ill fortune, ftruck the 
prince a blow on the ear. The offender inftantly fled; but 
being purfued and taken, he was condemned to lofe his 
head. Cafimir interpofed. ‘* I am not furprifed,”’ faid the. 
prince, * that, not having it in his power to revenge himfelf 
on Fortune, he fhould attack her favourite.”? He revoked. 
the fentence, returned the nobleman his money, and declared 
that he alone was faulty, as he had encouraged, by his ex-. 
ample, a pernicious pra¢tice, that might terminate in the ruin 
of his people. ‘Ihe Poles, diffatisfied with the condu@ of 
his brother Mieczlaus II1., depofed him, and elevated Cafi- 
mir to the throne, in 1177. The new fovereign proved him- 
felf worthy of the honour, by fubduing the Lower Poland 
and Pomerania, aboliihiag all exorbitant impotts, reforming 
the abufes of his predeceflor’s adminiftration, and reftorin 
rights and privileges that had been alienated from their ol 
{effors. The brother of Cafimir, deprived of his crown, 
and reduced to a ftate of extreme indigence, fupplicated com- 
paffion ; and fo far fucceeded, that the reigning prince deter- 
mined toevacuate the throne in his favour, and plzdged himfelf 
for his future good condu& ; but the ftates, to whom Cafi- 
mer applied for permiffion to refign, peremptorily refufed it: 
He connived, however, at the irregularities of his brother, 
and particularly at his taking forcible pofleffion of Gnefna. 
and Lower Poland, where he might have lived in {plendour 
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and in peace. But his reftlefs fpirit led him to extend his 
encroachments, and he perfiited in his endeavours’to wreit 
the crown from his brother. It became neceffary, at length, 
to reftrain his ufurpations ; and to compel him to evacuate 
all his conquefts. ‘The laft enterprife of this prince was a 
kind of pious crufade againit the relapfed heathens of Pruf- 
fia, whom he fubdued rather by the reputation of his wif- 
dom and generofity than by force of arms. Soon after his 
return to Cracow from this expedition, he died, in 1194, 
after a reign of 57 years, lamented as the molt amiable 
prince that had ever filled the throne of Poland. With his 
diltinguifhed virtues, however, he blended culpable foibles. 
In his palace he was the flave of his miltrefles. 

Casimix ILI. furnamed the Great, fucceeded his father 
Uladiflaus III. in 1333, and foon after his acceflion engaged 
in a conteft with the Teutonic knights, who obtained the 
fupport of the kings of Bohemia and Hungary. His fub- 
jects wifhed him to vindicate his claims and to punifh the 
ufurpation, perfidy, and turbulence of thefe knights, by de- 
claring war againit them; but Cafimir, fenfibie of their 
power, thought it moft prudent to wait for a more feafon- 
able opportunity, and acquiefced in the reftitution of Culm 
and Cujavia. At this time he had another more important 
object in view than that of regaining Pomerania, which had 
been adjudged by the royal umpires to the knights; and 
this was the conquett of the province called Black Ruffia, 
which, together with Volhinia and Mazovia, he completely 
{ubdued and annexed to his Polifh dominions. Having ac- 
complifhed this object, he directed his attention to the civi- 
lization and improvement of his country. Accordingly, he 
firft gave the Poles a regular code of written laws, fuch as 
had never before been feen in Poland, which he cauied to 
be obferved by all ranks of people, and he thus introduced 
juftice and order in the room of arbitrary decifion and unde- 
fined extortion. This written code he prefented to a ge- 
neral diet, where it was examined, approved, and en- 
larged. He alfo ftrengthened the frontiers of the coun- 
try by fortrefles, inclofed the chief cities of his domi- 
nions with walls, built churches, founded monatfteries, and 
purfued every meafure that was likely to conciliate the af- 
feion and attachment of his fubjeéts, and to increafe the 
wealth and profperity of the kingdom. His incontinence 
caft a cloud over his other virtues ; and he incurred pecu- 
liar reproach by fhutting up one of his wives in a monaftery 
that fhe might not interrupt his licentious intercourfe with a 
favourite concubine. His works of piety and charity recom- 
mended him to the favourable judgment of the clergy ; and 
they not only extenuated the criminal indulgence of hisruling 
paflion, but lavifhed upon him the higheft encomiums. He 
was thrice married, but left no children; he was the lat 
Polifh king of the dire& line of the Piafti. His death, 
which happened in 1370, at the age of 60 years, and after 
a reign of 37, was occafioned by a fall from his horfe in 
hunting. 

Casimir IV. the fecond fon of Jagello, was grand duke of 
Lithuania, when, in 1445, his brother Uladiflaus was killed 
in the batthe of Varna again{ft the Turks, and was crowned 
as king of Poland, in 1447. ; : 

The firft operations of his reign were directed againft 
Bogdan, who ufurped the vaivodefhip of Moldavia, whom 
he obliged to fue for peace. He afterwards undertook the 
protection of the Pruffians againit the tyranny of the Teu- 
tonic knights, whom he expelled from many of their cities. 
But whilft his army covered the fiege of Mariemburg, the 
knights attacked his camp with great impetuofity, and con- 
ftrained him to fecure himfelf by an ignominious flight, after 
4000 of his troops had been flain or taken prifoners, In 
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confequence of this defeat, he returned to Poland, and, 
having recruited his forces, he reftumed the fiege of Mariem- 
burg and took it; and thus humbled the knights to fuch a 
degree, that, by a treaty of peace concluded at Thorn, they 
ceded the territories of Culm, Michlow, and the whole 
duchy of Pomerania, together with the towns of Elbing, 
Mariemburg, Talkmith, Schut, and Chriftburg, to the 
crown of Poland. The kine, in return, reltored to them 
all his other conquefts in Prutlia ; granted a feat in the Po- 
luh fenate to the grand-malter;. and indulged him with 
other privileges, on condition that fix months after his ac- 
ceffion, he fhould do homage for Pruffia, and take an oath 
of fidelity to the king and republic. Such were the condi- 
tions.on which Cafimir terminated the war, and humbled an 
order which had given perpetual difturbance to the northern 
hemifphere, for nearly the {pace of two centuries. Moldavia 
was alfo made tributary to Poland; and when the crown 
of Bohemia became vacant, the barons beftowed it upon 
Uladiflaus, che eldett fon of Cafimir, in oppofition to the in- 
trizues of Matthias Corvinus, the king of Hungary, whom 
Uladiflaus purfued into his own country, and defeated. 
Thus the three crowns of Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia, 
were united in the fame family, and Cafimir’s power was 
greatly augmented, though the felicity of his pecple, op- 
preffed with grievous taxcs, and diminiihed in number by a 
variety of bloody engagements, did by no means increafe in 
the fame proportion. Calimir wifhed to retrieve his domef- 
tic affairs by the arts of peace ; but before he could accom- 
plith his purpofe, he died, at the age of 64, in the year 
1492, more admired than beloved or regretted. In this 
reign the deputies of the provinces firit appeared at the diet, 
and aflumed to themfelves the legiflative power; all laws 
before this period having been framed by the king, in con- 
junction with the fenate. Cafimir is alfo faid to have pub- 
lifhed an ediét, enjoining the ftudy of the Latin tongue, in 
which both he and his fubjeéts were before grofsly ignorant, 
and thus he rendered this language ever fince almoft verna- 
cular among the gentry of Poland. 

Casimir, Joun, fecond fon of Sigifmund III. king of 
Poland, was originally deitined for the church, and entered 
the fociety of the Jefuits, after having vifited moft of the 
courts of Europe. From pope Innocent X. he had ob- 
tained a cardinal’s hat: but upon the death of his brother 
Uladiflaus VII. in 1648, the Poles ele&ted him to the crown. 
Upon his acceffion he expreffed his difapprobation of the 
meafures which had irritated the Coffacks and excited them 
to rebel ; and, after fome actions with them, he concluded 
a treaty of peace which was much in their favour. After- 
wards the war was renewed ; the Coffacks were defeated, 
and again obtained a peace, which occafioned diffatisfa&tion 
to the nobility. In 1653, the Ruflians availed themfelves 
of the hottile difpofition of the Coffacks, and of the divifions 
that fubfifted between Cafimir and the Polifh nobility, to 
commence hoftilities againft Poland ; and, uniting with the 
Coffacks and Tartars, entered Lithuania, ravaged the coun- 
try, and treated the inhabitants with great barbarity. At 
the fame time Charles Guftavus; king of Sweden, invaded 
Poland by the way of Pomerania, and, reducing the whole 
country as he advanced, with Cracow its capital, obliged the 
unfortunate Cafimir to feek an afylum in Silefia. Cafimir’s 
flight being interpreted by the Poles as an abdication of the 
erown, they took an oath of allegiance to the conqueror ; 
and Guttavus became matter of all Poland and Pruffia, the 
city of Dantzic excepted. ‘The impofitions of the Swedes, 
aided by the exhortations and example of the clergy, rouzed 
again a fpirit of refiftance. Cafimir was privately invited to 
return to his dominions; and he immediately put himfelf a 
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the head of a confiderable army, aflembled by the nobility. 
The ‘Tartars formed an alliance with the Poles, and, attack- 
ing a body of Swedes, totally defeated them, ‘The Lithua- 
nians alfo revolted from the Swedifh monarch, and taking 
advantage of the difperfed condition of his foldiers, attacked 
and matlacred them before they could unite and form them- 
felves into a body for their own defence. Guftavus, how- 
ever, profecuted the war, and took Warfaw by ftorm; but at 
length he was obliged, in 1657, to withdraw his army from the 
Polifh territories, and to employ it in the defence of his own 
country, which was attacked by the Danes. Soon after- 
wards the Swedes were under a neceffity of wholly evacuat- 
ing Poland. After the death of Gultavus, Cafimir made a 
peace at Oliva, in 1660, with Charles XI. his fucceffor, 
upon condition that he fhould renounce all claim to the 
Swedifh crown, and that the Swedes fhould reftore all their 
conquelts in Poland, Pruffia, and Livonia, Riga anda few 
other places excepted. Peace being thus eltablifhed between 
the Poles and the Swedes, Cafimir determined to commence 
a war with the Ruffians, who had made divers incurlions into 
his dominions ; and having fucceeded in two decifive engage- 
ments, he laid fiege to Wilna, the capital of Lithuania, 
which had been taken by the enemy during the late war with 
Sweden. The fiege was protracted till diflenfions occurred 
between the king and fome of the nobility, who infifted that 
he fhould difmifs his German mercenaries, under a plea that 
they were introduced to deflroy the liberties of the republic, 
and not to recover her territories. The animofity produced 
an open variance ; forces were raifed on both fides ; a battle 
enfued ; the royal party was defeated ; and the contett ter- 
minated with the difmiflal of the German levies. Upon this 
compliance on the part of Cafimir, the difcontented party 
threw off the mafk, loft all refpe& for the perfon of the king, 
and occafioned to him fo much vexation, aggravated at 
the fame time by the lofs of his wife, who had been his 
brother’s widow, that he refigned the crown in difguit, 
A. D. 1668, and retired to France, where he was honour- 
ably received and hofpitably treated by Lewis XIV. He 
died at Nevers, in December, 1672, and a magnificent mo- 
nument was erected for him at the church of the abbey of 
St. Germain des Prez, of which he was abbot. The tur- 
bulent reign of John Cafimir gave rife to the privilege af- 
fumed by each fingle nuncio at the diet, of putting a flop 
to any public affair by his negative, called the “ liberum 
veto:’? a fruitful fource of anarchy and violence. Mod. 
Un. Hit. vol. xxx. Moreri. 

Casimir, Marruias Sarpievskt, a Polifh Jefuit, and 
an excellent Latin poet, was born in 1597; and, in the 
judgment -of M. Baillet, he is an exception to a general 
maxim of Ariitotle aud others among the ancients, which 
teaches us to expect nothing ingenious and delicate from the 
northern climates. His odes, epodes, and epigrams, have 
been thought not inferior to fome produdtions of the finelt 
wits of Greece and Rome. Grotius, D. Heinfius, and 
others, have not fcrupled to affirm, that he is not only equal, 
but fometimes fuperior, even to Horace himfelf. Such was 
the refpeét which he entertained for Virgil, that he had be- 
gun todmitate him in an epic poem, called the “ Lefciade,”” 
which he had divided into 12 books. But his death, which 
happened at Warfaw in 1640, put a flop to his progrefs in 
this work. His epigrams, however, are allowed to be much 
inferior to his odes. We have a tranflation of one or two 
of his {mall pieces in Dr. Watts’s lyric poems. ‘There have 
been many editions of his poems, the beft of which is that 
of Paris in 1759. 

Casimir, in Geography, a town of Poland, on the 
cg fe the fide oppofite to that of Cracow, from which 
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it is only feparated by a bridge, built by king Cafimir the 
Great, for an univerlity, which contains 11 colleges and 14 
{chools, 

CASINATES, in Ancient Geography, the inhabitants of 
the town of Cafinum, which fee. ’ 

CASING, among Hunters, denotes the flripping off the 
fin of a hare, fox, or badger. ‘They fay, flay a deer, cafe a 
hare, and all forts of vermin. ‘This is done by beginning at 
the fnout or nofe of the beall, and fo turning his {kin over hig 
ears down to the body, and the very tail. 

Casinc of Timber-work, is the plaitering of a wooden 
houfe all over on the outfide with mortar, and triking it, yet 
wet, by a ruler, with the corner of a trowcl, or the like 
inftrument, to make it refemble the joints of free-ftone ; 
by which means, the whole houfe appears as if built 
thereof. It is belt done on heart-iaths, becaufe the 
mortar is apt to decay the fap-laths in a fhort time. It is 
commonly laid on at two thicknefles, the fecond before the 
firft is dry. 

CASINGS, a provincial term applied to dried cow’s 
dung, which is ufed in feveral parts for fuel. 

CASINO, in Geography, a river of Italy, which runs into 
the fea, 2 miles N.W. of cape Stilo. 

CASINUM, in Ancient Geography, a confiderable town 
of Italy, in Latium, upon the Latin way from Campania. 
Hannibal encamped two days under its walls. After the 
wars of the Samnites, under the confulate of M. Valerius 
and Publius Decius, the Romans, having made them- 
felves matters of Cafinum, fent a colony thither in the 
year of Rome 442. Its ruins are vifible near San. Ger- 
mano. 

CASINUS, a river of Italy, which, according to Strabo, 
joined the Liris at the place where was fituated the town of 
“‘ Interamna.’”’ It is f{uppofed to have been the prefent 
Sacco. 

CASIORUM Insvuca, fmall iflands fituate near the 
ne ifland of Cafus, to the fouth of the ifland of Cars 

athus. 

CASIROT AZ, a people of Afia, who inhabited the terri- 
a N. of Aria, on the fide of Drangiana, according to Pto- 
emy. 

CASIUS, the name of two mountains of Pheenicia, one 
to the fouth, on the frontiers of Egypt, the other to the 
north, near “¢ Seleucia Pieriz,’’ to the right of the mouth 
of the Orontes. The term ‘ Cafius,”? in the Eaftern lan- 
guage, denotes limit or boundary, and the fituation of thefe 
mountains, in their relation to Phcenicia, juttifies this etymo- 
logy. The mount Cafius of Syria (fee Pliny, N.H. Lv. 
c. 22.) was fituated to the fouth of the mouth of the Orontes, 
near Seleucia to the fouth-weft. The prefent mount Cafius 
rifes above Antioch to a prodigious height; but Pliny fury 
pafles hyperbole when he {ays that from its fummit we may 
difcover at once both the morning’s dawn and the evening 
twilight. ‘The mount Cafius that lay on the frontiers of 
Syria and Egypt is fituated on the northern coaft of the 
ifthmus of Suez, and was diftant, according to Strabo, 300 
ftadia from Pelufium. According-to this geographer (1. xvi. 
vol. ii. p. 1102.) it refembled heaps of fand, and proje&ted 
into the fea. On this mountain the body of Pompey 
the Great was depofited, and it had a temple of Jupiter, 
named Ca/fius. Jupiter has alfo a temple, under this appel- 
lation, on mount Cafius in Syria, near Seleucia, as is evident 
from the refort of the inhabitants thither every year to cele- 
brate a feaft in honour of Triptolemus. He was alfo wor- 
fhipped under this title at Cafliope, a city in the ifland of * 
Corcyra, fituate on the weflernmott cape of the ifland, and 
neareft the mainland. Suetonius reprefents Nero as landing 
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on this point, and finging before the altar of Jupiter Cafius, 
There are medals ftill extant, which exhibit Jupiter with 
thefe infcriptions, * ZEYC KACIOC,” and ‘ ZEYE 
KALIO“,”’ expreffive of this title. 

Casius, a river of Alia in Albania, mentioned by Pliny 
and Prolemy ; and the-mouth of which is placed by the lat- 
ter between thofe of Ghernusand Albanus. 

CASK, in French Ca/que, a head-piece or helmet, a 
defenfive armour for covering the head and neck, For- 
merly all the gens d’armes of France wore ca/gues. ‘The 
king had, one gilt with gold, the dukes and counts had 
thews with filver, gentlemen, of extraétion wore them of 
polifhed fteel, and the reft of plain iron. The word is 
commonly fuppofed to come from caffis, the Latin term for 
a helmet. 

‘The Romans had their cafques of brafs or ‘iron, which 
were proof againit the ttrokes of any fword or fabre, and 
were ornamented to the height of two feet with plumes of 
feathers, or tufts of horfe hair, of different colours, which 
made them look grander and taller, and ftruck more terror 
into their enemies. The chicfs and principal officers wore 
cafques gilded and enriched with precious itones, with the 
tops of them ornamented with plumes and aigrettes of value, 
which ferved to dittinguifh them from others. The Scandi- 
navians, and other people of the north, ufed to wear them, 
and the invention of them 1s afcribed by fome to the Scy- 
thians and the Celts. It is fuppofed, however, to have been 
one of the molt ancient of all coverings for the head, and it 
is frequently feen on ancient medals in a variety of forms or 
fafhions, as the Grecian, the Roman, &c. Kiags and em- 
perors wore it; and even the gods themfelves are figured as 
wearing it. ‘Ehat which covers the head of Rome, has ge- 
nerally two wings, like thofe of Mercury. Thofe of fome 
kings are furnifhed with horns, like thofe of Jupiter Ammon, 
whillt thofe of fome others have only bulls’ or rams’ horns, 
to denote their uncommon ftreagth. 

Cask, in Heraldry, the fame with helmet. 

Casx is alfo ufed as a common name for veflels of divers 
kinds ; in contradiftinGion from the liquor, or other matter 
contained therein. Thus a hogthead of fpirits, &c. is faid to 
weigh 4 Cwt. 3 and 22Ib. cafl and liquor; a puncheon, 6 
Cwr. $ and 2lb. cafk and liquor. See Tun, &c. 

Casx of Sugar, 1s a barrel of that commodity, containing 
from eight to eleven hundred weight.—A cafk of almonds is 
about three hundred weight. No one fhall tranfport any 
wine cafk, &c. except for victualling fhips, under a certain 
penalty, by 35 Eliz. 

For the method of eftimating the folidity or content of a 
cafk, fee Frustum of a Pyramid, and Gaucinc. 

CASKET, in a general fenfe, a little coffer, or ca- 
binet. See Casiner. 

CASKETS, in Geography, two high rocks at W. by N. 
and W.N.W. from the W. end of Alderney, befides many 
fmaller ones, feveral of which are covered by the flood-tide. 
On the weflernmoit of the Cafkets there are three light- 
houfes, difpofed in a triangular form.. N. lat. 49° 45’ 30”. 
W.long. 2° 24’ 40". High water at fpring-tides at 9 
o’eloek. See ALDERNEY. 

Caskets, in Sea-Language, are {mall ropes made of finnet, 
and faftened to gromets, or little rings upon the yards ; 
their ufe is to make falt the fail to the yard when it is to be 
furled. 

Casxers, brea/ff, are the longeft and highef of thefe, or 
shofe in the midft of the yard, betwixt the ties. 

CASLEU, inthe Hebrew Chronology. Sce Cisrev. 

CASLON, Wittian, in Biography, au eminent letter- 
founder, was born at Hales Owen in Shrophhire, in 1692; 
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and having ferved an apprenticefhip to an engraver of orna- 
ments on gun-barrels, he embarked for himfelf in this bufinefs 
in London, conne@ing with it the manufaéture of tools for 
the book-binders, and for the chafing of filver plate. Whilft 
he was thus engaged, he became acquainted with the elder 
Mr. Bowyer, who introduced him to a foundery ; and being 
fatisfied of his abilities for undertaking the bufmnefs of cut. 
ting types, though he had never before feen it performed, 
he concurred with two other emivent printers (Mr. Bettn- 
ham and Mr. Watts) in advancing the fum of 5ocl. towards 
enabling him to commence the undertaking. Accordingly 
he immediately applied to it with firgular affiduity and fuc- 
cefs. In 1720, the fociety for promoting Chriilian knowledge 
propofing toprint, for the ufe of the Eattern churches, in Palef- 
tine, Syria, Mefopotamia, Arabia, and Egypt, where printing 
was not allowed, the New ‘eltament and VPlalterin the Ara- 
bic language, engaged Mr. Caflon to cut the fount of letter; 
in his fpecimens of which he diftinguifhed it by the name of 
« Englifh Arabic.” Having finifhed this fount, he cut the 
letters of his own name in * Pica Roman,” and placed them 
at the bottom of ore of the Arabic fpecimens. When 
Mr. Palmer, the reputed author of the * Hiftory of Print- 
ing” (which was in faét written by Pfalmanazar), faw the 
name, he advifed the artift to cut the whole fount of Pica; 
in the execution of which he furpaffed the other founders of 
the time. Mr. Palmer afterwards repented of the advice he 
had given him, and dreading the competition of fuch a formi- 
dable rival, endeavoured to difcourage his farther progrefs. 
Mr. Caflon, difgufted by this treatment, applied to Mr. 
Bowyer, and under his infpection he cut, in 1722, the beau- 
tiful fount of “ Englifh’? which was ufed in 1726, in print- 
ing Selden’s works, and the Coptic types that were made 
ufe of for Dr. Wilkins’s edition of the Pentateuch. Under 
the farther encouragement of his three firft patrons, he pro- 
ceeded with vigour in his employment, acknowledging his 
particular obligation to Mr. Watts as his mafter, from whom 
he had learned his art. Such was the perfe€tion to which 
he attained, that it was no longer neceflary to import types 
from Holland; and his own were fo beautiful and elegant, 
and fo far exceeded the produtions of the beft artificers, 
that they were frequently exported to the continent. A 
more beautiful fpecimen than his, it has been juftly faid, is 
not to be found in any part of the world. After fome pre- 
vious changes of habitation, heat length, viz. in 1735, efta- 
blifhed his foundery in Chifwell-ftreet, where in procefs of 
time it became the moft capital of any exifting in this or in 
any foreign countries. Having acquired opulence in the 
courfe of his employment, he was introduced into the com- 
miffion of the peace for the county of Middlefex ; and to- 
wards the clofe of his fe, devolving the active part of his 
bufinefs on his eldeft fon, he retired to Bethnal green in the 
vicinity of London, where he died in January 1766 at the age 
of 74 years. Mr. Caflon was univerfally efteemed as a firft- 
rate artift, a tender mafter, and an honeft, friendly, and be- 
nevolent man; and fir Jobn Hawkins (Hift. of Mufie, vol. v:) 
has particularly celebrated his hofpitality, focial qualities, 
and his love of mulic. Biog. Brit. 

CASLUHIM, in Scripture Geography, one of the nations 
defcended from Mizraim, who are fuppofed to have fettled 
fomewhere towards the entrance of Egypt, about mount 
Cafius, in that part of the Lower Egypt called Cafiotis by 

>rolemy and others, which places, it is thought, retain fome 
likenefs of the name; but, without relying on that argument, 
they appear to have been planted near the Caphtorim, be- 
caufe the Philiftines feem to have been defcended from both 
thefe people, and confequently to have been fettled in Egypt. 
Bochart, mifled by following the Jewifhnotionabout ae arti 
ancies 
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fancies them to be the inhabitants of Colchis, at prefent 
culled Mingrelia. 

CASMA, in Ancient Geography, a town mentioned by 
Ptolemy, and placed in the ealtern part of Mauritania Coefa- 
rienfis between Aqua Calide and Bide, 

Casma La Barca, in Geography, a town of South 
America, in the country of Peru, and jurfdiétion of Santa, 
Cafma, or Caxma port 1s 4 leagues N. from Morgon, and re 
S.E. from Ferrol, on the coat of Peru, inthe South Pacific 
Ocean, S. lat, about g° go’. This isa good harbour, though 
fubjedt to hard gales, 

CASMENA, a town of Sicily, placed by fome near the 
fource of the Hippatis, aud by others between Acre and 
Camarina, This city, according to Thucydides (I. vi. e. 25. 
was built by the Syracufans 99 years after Syracufe, or about 
the year 668 BC, 

CASMONATES, a people of Italy, who inhabited the 
mountains of Liguria. Pliny. . 

CASOAR, in Ornithology, the Freach name of the caffo- 
wary (Buff.) See Srruruio Casuarius. 

* CASOLT, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Abruzzo Citra; 315 miles S.S.E, of Civita di 
Chieta. 

CASOS, or Casus, Casso, an ifland of the Mediterra- 
nean, one of the Cyclades, is faid to have received its name 
from Cafo, the father of Cleomachus. This little ifland fent 
a colony to mount Cafius, dependent on Syria. According 
to Strabo, it is diftant from Carpathus, now called Scarpanto, 
7o ftadia or 24 leagues, and 250 {tadia, or 9 leagues, from 
Samonium, a promontory of Crete. It is So ftadia, or 3 
leagues, in circumference ; on it was formerly a town of the 
fame name, which no longer exilts, and round it are feveral 
{maller iflands. The population of this ifland at the prefent 
time is not confiderable ; and entirely compofed of Greeks, 
though fubje& to the Turks. It is little frequented by thip- 
ping, its road being difficult of entrance, aud its fhore dan- 
gerous of accefs. ‘The inhabitants, however, are on that ac- 
count more happy and more free; asthe Turks feldom ven- 
ture to go thither to exercife the defpotifm with which they 
opprefs the countries fubje4 to their dominion. The Greeks 
of Caffo, being more independent and more fecure in their 
property, are more laborious than others; their toil and in- 
dultry have introduced fertility on a foil of which the flratum 
even of vegetable earth, which covers the rocks, appeared not 
to render 1t fufceptible ; the vines which grow on this ftony 
ground, furnifh them with very good wine ; and the honey, 
which they gather, is ftill, as in ancient times, abundant, and 
of anexcellent quality. The Caffiots, like all the inhabitants 
of the {mall iflands which cannot fupply the wants of their 
population, are navigators and traders ; but their induftry in 
that way does not extend beyond the limits of the Archipe- 
lago. ‘The women of the ifland wear a jacket, fath, and long 
robe of cotton; the only difference confifting in the embroi- 
dery, which varies according to their different taftes, and in 
the manner of wearing their hair, which fome fuffer to flow 
upon their fhoulders, in one or more treffes, and others faften 
to the crown of the head, letting it fall down again upon the 
neck, Their employment is that of {pinning cotton and em- 
broidering, and making the fine linens which they wear. 
Several of them are handfome, and their amufements are 
dancing and mufic. The men, during the fpring, fummer, 
and part of autumn, are out at fea, fo that the ifland feems to 
have few males. Thefe trade to different iflands of the Ar- 
chipelago, and return from time to time with provifions for 
their families, and only pafs the winter with them. They 
fow the land with barley and wheat at the commencement of 
the rainy feafon, which lafts from Oétober to February ; 
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colle& the harvelt in March, and then return to fea, fupply- 
ing from other countries the deficiency of the produce of i 
own ifland. ‘lhe cultivated part of the ifland is divided into 
compartments, and fhared among the Caffiots. ‘The rain is 
not continual in the above-mentiofied months, but none fally 
in any other; during the remainder of the year the air is 
pure and ferene, and both days and nights fine and clear. 
‘The heats are moderated by the fea-breezes, and beneath a 
beautiful fy, the inhabitants enjoy a delightful temperature, 
and are almott flrangers to every kind of difeafe. ‘The men 
enjoy their repatts, confilling of poultry, eggs and rice, and 
good wine, dining together feated in a circle on the carpet, 
and the women in a feparate apartment. Savary expreffes 
his admiration of the regularity and wifdom of this little re- 
public, the peace and harmony that prevailed among its mem- 
bers, and, above all, that cheerfulnefs and content which was 
fo vilible in their countenances. ‘ In the mid of flavee 
crouching beneath the Ottoman yoke, I have found,” fays 
this writer, “a rock only 3 leagues in circumference, on 
which the Turk dares not fet his foot, and inhabited by a 
free and happy people. There each father of a family is 
a fovereign within his own houfe ; he decides every differ- 
ence, and his decrees are laws, which cannot but be equitable, 
fince they are only diétated by paternal tendernefs. Whew 
any difputes arife, the prieft and the old men affemble, and 
decide them ; but difputes cannot be frequent among citi- 
zens, who are all equal and alike unacquainted with poverty 
or riches. All the members of this little fociety are employed ; 
and I have feen the handfomett cf their women go down into 
the valley, to wath their linen at the fountain, as in the days 
of Homer. They cheer their labours with a fong; nor do 
they imagine themfelves difgraced by their humble employ- 
ment.’’ Several iflets or fhoals lie near the northern coalt of 
the ifland of Caffo, called by the ancients the Caffian 
lands; they are barren, and fcarcely covered with a few 
bufhes; but they fhelter the road of Caffo from the winds 
and the fea to the north. 

CASPARGUS, in Schthyology, a name given by Salvian, 
from Ailian, to a fifh fuppofed to be of the Sparus genus, 
and probably the Sparxs anaularis of modern naturaliits ; it 
is defcribed as being of a plain yellowifh colour, witha large 
annular (oceliated) {pet near the tail, which perfe€tly agrees 
with Sparus annularis. 

CASPASIUS, or Caspastum flumen, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a river placed by Pliny in Atiatic Scythia. 

CASPATYRUS, or Casraryrus, a town of Afia, 
placed by Herodotus (I. iii. c. 52.) in Paya, upon the In- 
dus; but by Hecatxus, cited by Steph. Byz. in Ganderia, 
in the vicinity of the Segdians and Baétrians, and fouth of 
thefe people. The modern name of this town, according to 
M. d’Anville, is Tchupareh. 

CASPE, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Arragon, 
fituate at the conflux of the Guadaloupe and the Ebro. 
The adjacent country produces corn, wine, oil, and faffron. 
Here Ferdinand 1V. was elected king of Arragon ; 44 miles 
S.E. of Saragofla, and 35 5. of Balbattro. 

CASPEAN, or Beautirut, a {mall lake of North 
America, in Greenfborough, Vermont. On its wettera 
fide is Hazen blockhoufe. It isa head-water of La Moille 
river. 

CASPERIA, in dacient Geography, a town of the Sa- 
bines, mentioned by Virgil ; towards the fouth-ealt of Reate. 
It is called Cafparula by Silius Italicus, 1. viii. vy. 416.— 
Alfo, a country of India, on this fide of the Ganges, below 
the fources of the Bidafpe, Rhoas, and Sandubal, according 
to Ptolemy. 

CASPHIN, or Caspuis, a {mall but well fortified town 
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of Paleftine, in the tribe of Dan, feated on a {mall lake about 
6 miles E. of Jamnia. It was fenced with high walls, and 
fo well provided within, at the time of the Maccabitith wars, 
that the inhabitants, trufting to their own ftrength, threw out 
many fcornful farcafms on the Jewifh army; but Judas Macca. 
beus affaulted it with fuch unexpected bravery, that he made 
himfelf matter of it, and put all the inhabitants to the {word, 
infomuch that a neighbouring lake, about 2 furlongs broad, 
was feen running with blood. 2 Maccab. xi. 12—16. 

CASPLE Py va, or Porrz, an important defile between 
the mountains and the Cafpian fea. See Casrran Gates. 

CASPIAN Sea, in Geography, a detached fea of Afia, 
which has uo vifible conne¢tion with any of the great oceans, 
nor apparent outlet, and which, on this account, fome wri- 
ters have clafled among the larger lakes, not thinking that 
it properly deferves the appellation of a fea. It 1s bounded 
on the north by the province of Aftrachan and the Cancafus, 
and on the fouth, eait, end welt, by different provinces 
of Perfia. The governments of Ufimflk and Caucafus 
border on the Cafpian. It was anciently called by the Greeks 
the Hyrcanian, i. e. the Perfian, Sea; by the Tartars it is de- 
nominated Akdinghis, or the White Sea; by the Georgians 
it is termed the Kurtfhenfkian Sea; and the Perfians deno- 
minate it Gurfen, from the old Perfian capital, Gurgan, 
which is faid to have ftood in the province of Aftrabad, only 
feven verfls from the fea. It reaches in length about 10 
degrees, from about the 37th to the 47th degree of north 
“fatitude, or about 630 miles from Gurief to Medfhetifar, 
and in breadth from roo to 260 miles, where it is the widett. 
Its fuperficial contents amount to above 36,000 fquare 
Englifh miles. 

The ancient geographers were very imperfe&tly ac- 
quainted with this fea, and have given very unfound- 
ed and abfurd defcriptions of it. According to Stra- 
bo, (lib..xi. p. 773.) the Cafpian is a bay, that communi- 
cates with the Great Northern Ocean, from which it iflues at 
firft by a narrow ftrait, and then expands into a fea, extend- 
ing in breadth 500 ftadia. With him Pomponius Mela (lib. 
iii. c. 5.) agrees, and defcribes the ftrait by which the Caf- 
pian is connected with the ocean as confiderable in length, 
and in breadth fo narrow, that it had the appearance of a 
river, Pliny (N. H.1. vi. c. 13.) gives a fimilar defcription 
of it. In the age of Juftinian, this opinion concerning the 
communication of the Cafpian Sea with the ocean was ftili 
prevalent. Some early writers, by a miftake {till more fin- 

ular, have fuppofed the Cafpian Sea to be conneéted with 
the Euxine. Quintus Curtius (1, vii. c. 7.) has adopted 
this error. Arriap, (1. v. c. 26.) though a more judicious 
writer, and who by refiding for fome time in the province 
_of Cappadocia, as governor, might have obtained more ac- 
curate information, declares in one place, that the origin of 
the Cafpian Sea was ftill unknown, and expreffes a doubt 
whether it was conneéted with the Euxine, or with the 
Great Eaftern Ocean which furrounds India. ‘Thefe errors 
appear more extraordinary, as Herodotus, near 500 years 
before the age of Strabo, had given a juft defcription of this 
fea. ‘ The Cafpian,” he fays (lib. i. c. 203.) “is a fea by 
itfelf, unconnected with any other. Its length is as much 
as a veflel can fail with oars in 15 days, and its greatelt 
breadth as much as it can fail in eight days.” Ariftotle 
(Meteorol. 1. ii.) defcribes it in the fame manner, and with 
his ufual precifion contends, that it ought to be called a 
great lake, not a fea. Diodorus Siculus (vol. ii. 1. xviii. p. 
261.) concurs with them in opinion. Ptolemy, however, 
maintained its communication with the Euxine, affirming 
that the waters of both had a fubterraneous conneétion ; as, 
etherwife, it was not to be explained how fo many large 


rivers fhould flow into the Cafpian ; for, which there was not 
one channel out of it. What, it might be faid, becomes of 
the waters of the Volga, the Yaik, the Yemba, the Kur 
or Cyrus, the Araxes, the Bytftrai, the Akfa, the Koifa, 
the Terek, and the numberlefs others that flow into it? By 
the fun alone they cannot be evaporated ; there is no vifible 
outlet for them; and yet the fea is never perceptibly fwol- 
len, except merely in the Spring on the melting of the 
{nows. See this fubjeé difcuffed by captain Perry in his 
{tate of Ruffia, p. 100, &c. printed at London in 1716, 
Thofe who have recourfe to fubterraneous paflages, by which 
its water mult flow into the Perfian fea, or more probably 
into the Euxine, allege two arguments in fupport of their 
opinion. In the firlt place they fay, that the Cafpian rifes 
very high with a wefterly wind; whereas the Euxiue, ou 
the contrary, rages moft when the wind is at eaft: confe. 
quently, the ealt wind favours the exit of the waters of the 
Cafpian, and the weit wind impedes it. But this is one of 
thofe fallacies, denominated by logicians, ‘‘ Caufa pro non 
caufa:’’ all the winds that bring humid vapours with them 
are more ftormy than thofe which proceed from arid regions. 
But the welt wind comes hither from the Euxine and the 
Palus Meeotis; and confequently the Cafpian muft necefla- 
rily be put inte more vehement agitation by it. Secondly, 
it is pretended, that this fea has a whirlpool, which, with 
a horrid noife, fwallows up all the fuperfluous water, and 
difcharges it into the Euxine. In proof of this, it is farther 
urged, that a fpecies of fea-weed, growing only on the 
fhores of the Cafpian, is found at the mouth of this tremen- 
dous vortex. To which they add, that near to this vortex 
is a fort of fifth, which is only caught in, the Euxine; and 
laftly, that in former days, a fith was taken in the Cafpian 
fea, with a golden ring about its tail, on which was this in- 
{cription ; ‘© Mithridates mihi dabat in urbe Sinope liberta- 
tem et hoc donum.” See Kircher’s Mundus Subterraneus, 
lib, ii. c. #3. But later accounts are filent with regard to 
a whirlpool; the fifhes faid to be found only there and in 
the Euxine are yet to be more accurately defcribed ; and the 
ftory from Kircher has very much the air of a fiGtion. Sea- 
weed grows every where on the fhores of this fea, from 
Aftrachan to Sulak, and thence again to the Muganian Step 
pe. Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude, that the 
efcape of the waters of tlie Cafpian into the Euxine is an 
ungrounded hypothefis. Seleucus Nicator, iadeed, the 
firft and moft fagacious of the Syrian kings, at the time 
when he was aflaffinated, entertained thoughts of forming a 
junction between the Cafpian and Euxine feas by a canal, 
and of thus extending the trade of his fubje¢ts in Europe 
and fupplying all the countries in the north of Afia, on the 
coaft of the Euxine Sea, as weil as many of thofe which 
itretch ealtward from the Cafpian, with the productions of 
India; but his fcheme failed. See Canar. None of the 
ancient authors above cited have determined whether the 
greatelt length of the Cafpian was from north to fouth, or 
from eaft to weft. In the ancient maps that illuftrate the 
geography of Ptolemy, it is delineated, as if its greateft 
length extended from eait to welt. In modern times, the 
firt information concerning the true form of the Cafpian, 
which the people of Europe received, was given by An- 
thony Jenkinfon, an Englifh merchant, who with a caravan 
from Ruffia travelled along a confiderable part of its coaft 
in the year 1588. ‘The accuracy of Jenkinfon’s defcription 
was confirmed by an atual furvey of that fea made by order 
of Peter the Great, A.D. 17185 when it was found to be 
in length about 1100 verits from the mouth of the Ural to 
the coaft of the Mofanderan ; its greateft width from the 
mouth of the Terek to the extremity of the bay of Mertvoi 
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Kultyuk being 8°, rather more than 7oo verfts. At its 
fouthern extremity, from the point of Lenkeron to the 
peninfula, fituate at the mouth of the bay of Balkan, it is 
6°, fomewhat more than §25 verits, and at its greatelt width 
2° 35/, or 225 verils. Its circumference, comprehending 
the great gulfs, but excluding the little finuolities, is 4180 
verits, 

The Cafpian is fuppofed at a former period to have 
extended further to the north, where the deferts are {ill fandy 
and faline, and prefent the fame thells that are found in the 
Cafpian ; but the chain of mountains which branches from 
the weit of the Ural to the north of Orenburg, and reaches 
to the Volga, mutt, in all ages, have rettri¢ted the northern 
bounds of the Cafpian. In the ealt this fea is generally fup- 
pofed to have extended at no very remote period to the lake 
of Aral; the deferts on that fide prefenting the fame fea- 
tures as thofe to the north, though now an elevated level 
lies between the fea of Aral and the Cafpian, occafioned 
perhaps by the quantity of fand rolled down by the Gihon, 
the Sirr, and other rivers which now flow into the fea of 
Aral. The coafts of the Cafpian northward, from the Te- 
rek towards the weit, as far as the eaftern extremity of the 
bay of Mertvoi Kultyuk, are low, flat, fwampy, and over- 
grown with reeds ; the water too is fhallow. On the other 
fhores from the Terek to the defert of Korgan near Attra- 
bad, and from the northern part of the bay of Balkan to 
that of Mertvoi Kultyuk, the country is mountainous, the 
fhores bold, and the water very deep. The ground in many 

laces, not far from the fhore, is fo deep that a line of 450 
fehome will not reach it. This fea is the receptacle of 
many large rivers, as the Emba, or Yemba, the Ural or 
Yaik, and the Volga from the north; the Kuma, Terek, 
Kur, and Kizil Ozen from the welt; thofe from the fouth 
are inconfiderable ; but from the eaft it is fuppofed itil to 
receive the Tedjen; and of the rivers that were formerly 
fuppofed to difembogue into it, feveral do not exift, fuch 
are the Jaxartes and the Oxus (Gihon), which were pre- 
tended to flow hither from the ealt; the latter, in particu- 
lar, is faid to have flowed into it by one or two branches, 
till it bent northward and joined the fea of Aral. Some 
writers have reported, as a {triking peculiarity of the Caf- 
pian, that during 30 or 35 years, its waters are conftantly 
increafing, and then for the fame term continually decreafe ; 
but this report is not confirmed by any itated obfervations, 
This fea has no regular flux or reflux ; and, on account of 
fhoals, it is navigable only by veilels drawing from 9 to ro 
feet of water: it has itrong currents, and, like all inland 
feas, is fubject to violent and dangerous ftorms, which the 
Roffian veilels, badly conftru&ted, weather with difficulty. 
The water is in general falt, though not in all places, particu- 
larly in thofe where the large rivers empty themfelves into it. 

The Cafpian has been obferved to remain equally full ; 
the true reafon of which is perhaps to be fought in the qua- 
lity of its bottom ; which confifts, not of a thick flime, but 
of a fhell-fand, the particles of which, touching only in few 
points, render it very porous. Of the fame fubftance the 
whole fhore is likewife formed. Layer upon layer it lies 
three fathoms deep. This indeed lets the frefh water 
through, but it becomes immediately falt again by means 
of the falt water that prefles upon it. Through this fand 
the water is filtered, and falls into the abyfs beneath in the 
fame quantity which flows into the fea. In the bay of 
Emba, above the river Yaik, the reverfe is feen. The wa- 
ter there is not let through; it therefore flagnates, and 
even the fifhes putrefy. Its. exhalations are extremely 
noxious. The wind that blows over this bay has been known 
to come on with fuch furprifing force as to throw down the 


fentinels of the Ruffian forte, ereéted here, with fo much 
violence as to kill them. In this fea there is a confiderable 
number of iflands, which are moltly fandy. ‘lhe Cafpian 
abounds with a great variety of ith. The falmon is as good 
as that of Riga and Archangel, and even more ficthy and 
fat. ‘The herrings too are remarkably large, and plumper 
than the Englith and Dutch, but not fo tender. ‘I'o thefe 
we may add the fterlet, two kinds of flurgeon, feals and 
porpoiles The birds mott weneral y feen in the vicinity of 
this fea are ftorks, herons, bitterns, {poonbills, red geefe, 
red ducks, and many others, ‘he mofl beautiful of thefe 
is the red goofe, which, though fo called, is white, with 
the tips of the wings, the orbits of the cyes, the beak and 
feet, {carlet. It is sbout the fize of a flork, has a long 
neck and high legs, is very favoury to the taile, and lives 
on fifth, It may be denominated. “ Ciconia, vel Ardea, 
roftro adunco lato brevi.”” A fpecies of red wild ducks is 
alfo frequent, which fly in the evening to the tops of the 
trees or the roofs of houfes, where they perform a noify 
concert. Their flefh is well-tafted, nor oily, though, like 
other water-fowl, they feed on fith. The leeches here are 
of two kinds, the hog-leech and the dog-leech. ‘hei: 
holes have two apertures, one towards the fouth and the 
other facing the north, which they open and fhut according 
to the change of the wind. On the fhore, between Terki 
and Derbent, grows a grafs on whichall the quadrupeds 
feed with avidity: to the horfe alone the eating of it is 
fatal. They die upon the fpot. Peter the Great is faid to 
have caufed an experiment to be made in his prefence, and 
the common report was found to be true. 

The ports of the Cafpian may be divided into Ruffian, 
Perfian, and Tartar. The Ruffian ports and trading places 
are Aftrakhan, Gierief, and Kiflar. The Perfian havens are 
Derbent, Niezabad, Baku, Einzellee, Farabat, Medtheti- 
far, and Aftrabad. The ‘Tartar havens are the bay of Bal- 
kan and Mangufhiak. See each of thefe refpedtively. 

The commerce of the Cafpian is of a very ancient date ; 
though at prefent it is not fo confiderable as it might be 
made. ‘The exports amount in value to about 1,290,0c0, 
and the imports to about 1,c00,c0o of rubles. The arti- 
cles of exportation are nearly the fame with thofe that find 
purchafers on the Euxine, (which fee); and in return 
{earcely any thing is taken but fiik. 

In ancient times Egypt long enjoyed a monopoly of the 
commerce by fea between the eaft and weit, and hence it 
derived that extraordinary degree of opulence and power for 
which it was confpicuous. The kings of Egypt, by their 
attention to maritime affairs, had formed a powerful fleet, 
which gave them fuch decided command of the fea, that 
they could eafily have crufhed any rival in this kind of trade. 
The Perfians, however, though they carried on no commer- 
cial intercourfe at fea with India, were no lefs defirous than 
the people around them to poffefs its valuable produ@ions 
and elegant manufactures ; and accordingly thefe were con- 
veyed to all the parts of their extenfive dominions by land- 
carriage. The commodities, deftined for the fupply of the 
northern provinces, were tranfported on camels from the 
banks of the Indus to thofe of the Oxus, down the fircam 
of which they were carried to the Cafpian Sea, and dittri- 
buted, partly by land-carriage, and partly by navigable 
rivers, through the different countries, bounded on one hand 
by the Cafpian, and on the other by the Euxine Sea. The 
commodities, intended for the fouthern and interior pro- 
vinces, proceeded by land from the Cafpian gates to fome 
ofthe great rivers, by which they were circulated throuzh 
every part of the country. This was the ancient mode of 
intercourfe with India, while the Perfian empire was govern~ 
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ed by its native princes. In the mean while the monarchs 
of Egypt were allowed to continue in the unmolefted pof- 
felfion of the trade with India by fea: but though the fo- 
vereigns both of Egypt and of Syria laboured with emula- 
tion and ardour to fecure to their fubjects all the advantages 
of the Indian trade, the power of the Romans, by a feries 
of revolutions, proved fatal to both. Having extended 
their dominion over Syria, they direéted their victorious 
arms againit Egypt, which was annexed to the Roman em- 
pire and reduced into the form of a Roman province by 
Auguitus. As early as the 14th century the Venetians 
and Genoefe, by means of the Cafpian, brought the Indian, 
Perfian, and Arabian commodities, with which they fup- 
plied the fouthern parts of Europe, through Aftrachan to 
their magazines at Azof and Caffa. From Aftrachan tie 
sgoods were conveyed up the Volga, then by land to the 
Don, and afterwards forwarded down that river to the 
Azof. ‘The northern part of this continent was likewifle 
fupplied, through Aftrachan, with Afiatic goods, by the 
Ruffian traders, who fent them to their principal magazine 
at Wifby, a Hanfeatic town in the ifle of Gothland. The 
devaftations occafioned by the wars of Timur or Tamerlane, 
towards the end of the 14th century, caufed a transfer of 
this trade from Aftrachan to Smyrna and Aleppo; and the 
Arabian commerce, more commodious for thefe parts, never 
returned to Aftrachan ; but part of the Perfian trafic was 
afterwards reftored to its old channel. While the provinces 
of Cafan and Aftrachan remained under the government of 
the Tartars, the camp of the khan was a mart for the Ruf- 
fian and Perfian merchants. But as, agreeably to the cuf- 
toms of the Tartars, this was frequently changed, Altra- 
chan and Terki became at length two principal places of 
refort. This commerce, frequently obftruéted and inter- 
rupted by numerous banditti, was precarious ;-until the 
conquelt of Cafan and Aftrachan opened a ready communi- 
cation between Mofcow and the Cafpian Sea ; Ivan Vaflili- 
evitch IT. having garrifoned A ftrachan with troops, rendered 
it the chief emporium of the eaftern trade. See Astrax- 
HAN. This conqueft being completed in 1554, foon after 
the difcovery of Archangel, the Englifh obtained the ezar’s 
permiffion to pafs through his dominions into Perfia, and to 
carry on an exclufive trade over the Cafpian. In 1555, 
Jenkinfon, the firft Englifhman who navigated that fea, 
landed at Mangufhlak upon the eaftern fhore, paffed by land 
through the country of the Turcoman Tartars to Bokhara, 
capital of Great Bucharia, and returned to Mofcow in the 
following year. In 1561 he again failed over the Cafpian, 
and, proceeding to the coaft of Shirvan, went by land to 
Cafbin, and obtained from the Sophy permiffion to trade 
into Perfia. Several merchants followed his example. In 
1597, Chriftopher Burroughs conducted an expedition, 
which was attended with many dangers, and at length 
arrived at Aftrachan. During thefe expeditions, the traffic 
was chiefly confined to the ports of Tumen, Derbent, Baku, 
and the coaft of Ghilan. This infant commerce was much 
impeded by the banditti that frequent the fhores of the 
Calpian, and by the wars between the Turks and Perfians ; 
and therefore during above a century and a haf no Englifh 
veffel appeared upon this fea. At length, in 1741, the 
Britih merchants of St. Peterfourgh, at the perfuafion of 
captain Elton, an Englifhman in the Ruffian fervice, re- 
newed the commerce, and eftabliihed a factory at Refhd in 
the province of Ghilan. In confequence of iome difputes 
with the Ruffians, he entered into the fervice of Nadir Shah, 
and affifted in conitru@ting fome veffels on the Cafpian. 
This circumftance gave umbrage to the court of St. Pe- 
terfburg; and Elizabeth, in 1746, withdrew her permiffion to 


the Englith merchants of paffiag through her dominions fer 
the Cafpian commerce. On the death of Nadir Shah, whe, 
by Elton’s influence, had permitted the Englith to trade to 
Perfia, their faétory was pillaged by one of the pretenders 
to the throne, and their commerce annihilated. 

The Ruffians purfued, with perfeverance, the track open- 
ed by our merchants, and under Alexey Michaclovitch, 
Aftrachan became the centre of the Perfian trade; to which 
place merchants from Bucharia, Crim artary, Armenia, 
Perfia, and even India, reforted. By the rebellion of the 
Coffacks of the Don, under Stenko Razin, and the devaf- 
tations occafioned by it, the trade of Rufifia was annihi- 
lated. When this revolt was quelled, the greater part of 
the commerce fell into the hands of the Armenian mer- 
chants eftablifhed in Aftrachan, who fettled faGories in both 
the Ruffian and Perfian territories. During this whele pes 
riod the Ruffian and Armenian traders penetrated no further 
than Niezabad, a port between Derbent and Baku; and 
their chief fettlement was at Shamakee, capita! of Shirvan, 
until the year 1711, when that town was taken by the 
Lefgees, and the fattory deltroyed. In 1721, this com- 
merce was renewed by Peter I. who obtained the ceffion of 
the provinces of Dageflan, Shirvan, Ghilan, and Mafau- 
deran, on the eaftern and fouthern coafts of the Cafpian. 
Soon afterwards he eftablifhed a Ruffian mercantile company 
trading to the Cafpian; the whole cap:tal of which cone 
filted only of 400 achins or fhares, of the value “of 159 
rubles or 3cl. each. The chief fettlements were formed 
at Aftrachan and Kiflar. As the pofleffion of thefe ditaut 
provinces was very expentive, Anne reftored them to the 
Sophy, on condition that the Ruffian merchants fhould en- 
joy liberty of trade to all the bavens of the Cafpian without 
paying duty, be allowed to build houfes and magazines, 
and be fubjc& to the laws of the country. The privileges 
of this company were confirmed by Anne and Elizabeth ; 
but in 1762, Catharine 11. abolifhed the exclufive right of 
this company, and permitted all her fubje&s to trade with 
Perfia; prohibiting, on account of the numerous banditti 
that infeft the roads, the inland traffic from Kiflar, and the 
other Cafpian ports to Shamakee. Two Ruffian cc nfuls 
refide at Baku and Einzellee. ‘The Armenian merchants, 
however, carry on a contraband trade, and from their know- 
ledge of the country and language, underfell the Ruffians. 
Sce AstrakHan. Inthe year 1760, the exports and im- 
ports of the whole commerce, both by fea and land, to and 
from the Cafpian Sea, amounted only to about 400,0c0 
rubles; in 1768, to upwards of 800,000; and in 1775, to 
more than a million of rubles; without reckoning the con- 
traband trade. At prefent it may be eftimated at the fame 
amount. 

The fifhery on the Cafpian is the moft important branch 
of this bufinefs in Ruffia. This is owing in a great meafure 
to the excellent kinds of fith with which it abounds, to its 
commodious fituation in the centre of the empire, facilitated 
by water communications, and the advantageous method in 
which this trade is profecuted. Pallas obferves, that the 
fifhery on the Cafpian is in fome refpe¢ts as important to 
Ruffia as the herring, the cod, and the whale fihhery are to 
other maritime powers of Europe. The fithery on the 
northern or Ruffian fhores of the Cafpian is partly let out 
to merchants of Aftrachan, whofe great opulence is found- 
ed on it; and it partly belongs, in virtue of ancient privi- 
leges, to the Uralian Kozaks or Cofflacks. See Astrax~ 
HAN and URAL. 

As the Cafpian is ufually free from ice towards the latter 
end of March, the fifhery commences about the middle of 
March or beginning of April; and it is carried on by feveral 
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eontraétors, each of whom has his particular ftation or 
*¢ vataga,”” commonly bearing the name of the proprietor. 
Every vataga is occupied by from 50 or 80 to 120 men, 
molt of whom carry on a feparate trade; and here are alfo 
pilots, fifhermen, falters, preparers of ifinglafs and cavear, 
&e, he vatagas have alfo their own veflels of various 
dimenfions and conftruions; and near the habitations of 
the people that are employed are feveral theds, where the 
roes are prepared, the ilinglafs dried, and the tock of fith 
kept in order. Vor preferving the falted fifh, deep and 
well-fecured ice-cellars of confiderable magnitude are dug 
under ground, and they are furnifhed with large refervoirs, 
in which the frefh fifh are pickled in a ttrong brine. There 
are various other conveniences adapted to the neceflary ope- 
rations. ‘I'he taxes paid by the vatagas to the crown are 
rated according to the quantity of prepared roes and ifin- 
glafs; and for every pood of ilinglafs five rubles, but for a 

ood of roes two rubles So kopeeks are paid into the caiffe. 
Tn autumn and winter only the beluga 1s caught, which 
then collect into the bays, either for pafling the winter or 
to fpawn. About the middle of March, when the fea 
begins to be free from ice, myriads of little fith drive 
towards the fhore ; and of thefe the ‘* obla,”’ a fort of f{cale- 
fifh, is caught and kept alive in wells, in order to furnifh a 
fupply for baiting the hooks while the feafon lalls. This 
fry is followed by prodigious fwarms of ravenous belugas ; 
and whilft this {warming la{ts, a veflel may bring up within 
24 hours 50 of them and more. he beluga is caught by 
means of a machine contilting of a rape 70 ells in length, to 
which 125 lines of the length of 14 fathom each, with as many 
large angling-hooks, are tied. ‘This rope with its hooks is 
technically termed a nelt, and 3o of thefe nefts tied together 
commonly belong to a machine, which is therefore ieveral 
hundred fathoms in length. Between every two netts a 
{tone is tied of fome pounds in weight, and the two ends of 
a whole machine are furnifhed with wooden anchors. "he 
machine, when laid, is vifited twice a day, and the hooks 
cautioufly taken up along the rope. Pafling a rope through 
the gills of the fifh brought up, they let them down again 
into the water in order to bring them on fhore alive. Here 
they are dragged with hooks to the beach, which is laid 
with planks, and cut up in the following order: the lower 
part of the flomach, with the guts, is thrown away; the 
flefhy gullet is falted for eating; the roe lies through the 
whole body adjoining to the entrails; this is takew out with 
the hands and caft into tubs, in which it is carried away by 
the cavear-makers; then follows the float or founds, which 
runs along the whole back, and is given to the ifinglafs- 
makers. Laiftly, they cut off the cartilage of the back, in 
order to extract the corfal finews, which are wafhed, hung 
upon poles, and dried in the air. ‘The fifh, being cleared 
of its entrails, the fat adhering about the melt and to the 
fides is fcraped away with knives, colle&ted into tubs, boiled 
down, and cleanfed. This frefh fat, being of a good tafte, 
is ufed during the falts inftead of butter or oil. The cleanfed 
fifth are at laft brought into the cellar above defcribed, 
pickled in brine, and then ttrewed with falt, and laid up in 
courfes on cach other. When the fhoaling of the beluga 
has ceafed, the train of fevrugas comes on, which happens 
only once a year and lafts not much above two weeks. At 
one vataga, it is ufual, with a favourable fea-breeze, to 
catch 16 and fomctimes zo thoufand of thefe fifth. The nets 
made ufe of for this purpofe are fo thick that the machines 
are only a fpan wide. ‘['wenty-five of them are tied toge- 
ther and laid at the depth of one fathom on funk pofts, as 
the fevrugas go to fhallow places, The largeft of thefe 


fifh are never above 4% arhhines (each arfhine 28 Englith 
inches) 5 but their rocs, as well as their founds, are much 
more elteemed than thofe of the beluga, and confequently 
bear a greater price. ‘The ficth is partly falted down, and 
partly dried in the fun. In May, when the fpring-capture 
on the fea-coalt is over, the filhermen repair with their goods 
to Altrachan, where they are laid up im the flore-cellars, 
and thence difpofed of wholefale to the merehants of that 
city. The autumn-capture begins in the middle of Sep- 
tember, and continues through the whole of Ofober. “The 
winter-capture begins as foon as the ice is fet in on the fea, 
and lafls the whole winter. Yor taking the beluga in this 
feafon, the machine with the angling-hooks already de- 
fcribed is fet under the ice; through which apertures are 
cut at the diftance of eight paces afunder, and through 
thefe the rope is introduced, by means of long poles. When 
two nelts are tied together, the machine 1s faftened to a crofs- 
pole, which refts on the brink of the aperture. The fith, 
when taken, are conveyed over the ice on fledges to the 
vataga, and thence carried to Allrachan. DBefides the great 
vatagas, the proprietors of them have fifhing-huts in difler- 
ent places on the fea-coaft, where there is no capture of 
flurgeons, at which, mottly in fummer, fhad and barbels are 
taken with drag-nets. The fhads here ufually weigh eight 
pood (of 40 pounds each), and the barbel a pood and a 
half: the former are extremely fat in fummer. The rocs of 
this fifh are thrown away, but of its founds an ordinary 
fort of fifh glue is made. For an account of other fifherics 
in the rivers that run into the Cafpian Sea, fee Vorca and 
Urar. Seealfo Astrakuan. The feal-capture, which 
is carried on by the more opulent part of the Aftrachan 
merchants on the Cafpian, is likewife very profitable. The 
feals are killed in {pring and autumn on the iflands, where 
they are immediately gutted and powdered with falt, and 
then bronght to Aftrachan, where they are flayed, and the 
tallow of them is melted. The Aftrakanes by falting their 
feals immediately on the fpot gain this advantage, that the 
tallow is much cleaner and better than that of the feals 
taken at Archangel. The fifhermen affirm, that the Caf- 
pian is incomparably richer in feals than any other fea on 
the Ruffian coafts. Robertfon’s India, Coxe’s Travels in 
Ruffla, vol. ii. Tooke’s View of the Ruffian Empire, 
vol. i, and iii. 

Caspian Gates, Ca/pia Pyle, or Cafpia Porta, in Ancient 
Geography, denote pailes that lie between the mountains of 
Caucalus and the Cafpian Sea. The name of Cafpian or 
Albanian gates is properly applied to Derbend, which oc- 
cupies a fhort declivity between the mountains and the fea: 
the city, if we give credit to local tradition, had been 
founded by the Greeks; and this dangerous entrance was 
fortified by the kings of Perfia with a mole, double walls, 
and doors of iron. The Jéerian gates, fometimes con- 
founded by geographers with the Ca/pian, are formed by a 
narrow paflage of fix miles in mount Caucafus, which opens 
from the northern fide of Iberia or Georgia, into the plain 
that reaches to the T'anais and the Volga. A fortrefs, de- 
figned by Alexander, perhaps, or one of his fucceflors, com- 
manded that important pafs. Procopius, with fome con- 
fufion, always denominates them Cafpian. This pafs is now 
ftyled «* ‘Tatar-topa,”’” the Tartar-gates. 

CASPII, a people who inhabited the environs of 
the Cafpian Sea, called ‘ Cafpiana regio,” to the welt 
and the ea{t of the river Cambyfes, between the Sopyrii 
and the Cafpian Sea. They occupied alfo the coun- 
try towards the north of this fea; and to the eaft of the 
Tigris, between Parthia and Media, 
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CASPIRA, now Ca/bmere, a town of India on this fide 


of the Ganges, near mount Emodus, and towards the north 
of the fource of the Hydafpes. See Casumere. 

CASPIR A&I, a people of India on this fide the Ganges, 
to whom Ptolemy has afligned 16 cities, of which Cragaufa 
was the capital, 

CASPIRIA, a name given by Ptolemy to the Fortunate 
Ifands, fituate in the Atlantic ocean. 

CASPIRUS, a town of Afia on the frontiers of India, 
in the country of the Parthians, according to Herodotus, 
(cited by Steph. Byz.), who calls it Cafpatyrus. 

CASPIUS mons, the Cafpian mountain, a name given by 
Ptolemy to a mountain which bounded the Greater Armenia. 
The ancients gave this name to two mountains ; one, juit 
mentioned, bounding Armenia; the other in Parthia. 

CASQUE, in Conchology, a term among the French, fy- 
nonymous with the Latin Cafidea, a genus of the univalve 
fhells eftablifhed in the new fyftem of Bruguiere for the re- 
ception of a particular family of the Linnzan Buccina. See 
Buccinvum in article ConcHoLocy. 

Casqus, in Military Language, &c. See Cask. 

CASQUIPIBIAGC, in Geography, a river of America, 
on the northern fide of Chaleur bay, about a league from 
Black Cape, N.W. by N. in the bottom of Cafquipibiac 
cove, at the diftance of about one league from which is the 
great river Cafquipibiac, lying weft from the former, and 
affording a {mall cod aud falmon fifhery. 

CASR. See Kasr. 

Caspr and, a town of Perfia, in the province of Mecran ; 
185 miles W. of Mecran. 

CASSACONI, a canton of Golo, the department of the 
ifland of Corfica, according to the French arrangement, in- 
cluding 1,112 inhabitants. 

CASSADA, or Cassava, in Botany. 
Manrnort. 

CASSADGATH, in Geography, a lake of North 
America ; N. lat. 62° 32’. W. long. 106° 15’. 

CASSAGNAS, a town of France in the department of 
the Lozere, and diftri&t of Florac; eight miles S.E. of 
Florac. 

CASSAGNE, La, a town of France in the department 
of the Dordogne, feven miles S.E. of Montignac. 

CASSAGNES,-Beconez, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Aveyron, and chief place of a canton in the dif- 
tri& of Rodés or Rhodez; 10 miles S. of Rhodez. The 
place contains 1432, and the canton 7208 inhabitants: the 
territory comprehends 217% kiliometers and 22 communes. 

CASSALAGAS, a town of Spain, in Old Caftile ; four 
leagues from ‘Talavera. 

CASSAMUNAIR, or Cassumuniar, in the Materia 
Medica, an aromatic vegetable drug, brought from the Eaft 
Indies, highly valued as a nervine and ftomachic, and reputed 
a {pecific in epileptic and convullive difeafes. Itis fuppofed 
by fome to bea fpecies of galangal, by others of zedoary : its 
true name is not known, that of caflamunair being appa- 
rently feigned to hide it: of late it has been imported by 
the name of bengalle. 

CASSANA, Nicoto, called Nicoletto, in Biography, a 
painter of hiftory and portrait, diftinguifhed by the beauty 
of his colouring, and the gracefulnefs of his figures, was born 
at Venice in 1659, and received in{truétions from his father 
Giovanni Francifco Caflana, a Genoefe, who had been taught 
the art of painting by Bernardino Strozzi. At the 
court of the grand duke of Tufcany, whither he was invited, 
he diftinguifhed himfelf by the portraits of that prince and 
his confort ; and duing his refidence at Florence, he paint- 
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ed feveral bilerica fubjeéts, of which the moft confiderable 
feems to have beefi the confpiracy of Catiline, confitting of 
nine figures as large as life, drawn to the knees; the two 
principal figures being reprefented as with one hand joined 
in the prefence of their companions, and holding in the other 
acup of blood. Nicoletto wasalfo invited to Fenotegil with 
flattering promifes of encouragement : and on his arrival was 
introduced to queen Anne, whofe portrait he painted, and 
who diftinguifhed him by many tokens of favour: but his 
good fortune was of no long duration, as he died in London 

in 1713, univerfally regretted. Pilkington. 
Cassana, Giovanni Acostino, called L’ Abate Caf- 
fana, the younger brother of the preceding, was born in 
1664, and after receiving the rudiments of his education 
from his father, finifhed his ftudies at Venice, where his 
brother Nicolo refided for fome time. Although he was a 
good portrait or hiftorical painter, he declined interfering 
with his brother in thefe departments of his art, and re- 
{tricted himfelf to the reprefentation of animals and various 
fruits, in which he excelled. His pi€tures of this clafs are 
frequent in the collections of Italy, and fometimes afcribed 
to Caftiglione. He clofed his life at Genoa, after having 
indulged a liberality and profufion, which his circumftances 
did not warrant, in negle¢t, indigence and wretchednefs. He 
had a filter, Maria Vittoria Caffana, who painted images of 
devotion for private amateurs, and died at Venice in the be- 

inning of the 17th century. Pilkington. 
CASSANDER, a king of Macedon, was fon of Anti- 
pater, and one of Alexander’s chief captains. Upon the 
death of Alexander, and the fubfequent divifion of his em- 
pire, the'province of Caria.was affigned to Caffander, and he 
was alfo appointed by his father general of the horfe. When 
Antipater died, in the year B.C. 319, he bequeathed his 
high offices of prote€tor and governor of Macedon to Po- 
lyfperchon ; by which preference the refentment of the am- 
bitious Caffander was roufed, fo that he foon began to form 
a party for the fubverfion of the new proteCior’s power. 
Accordingly he withdrew to the court of Antigonus, and 
having obtained fome fuccours from him, failed for Athens, 
and fecured it. He afterwards marched to Macedon, for 
the purpofe of oppofing the tyranny of Olympias, widow of 
Philip, and mother of Alexander; and having befieged her 
in Pydna, he took poffeffion of the piace, and ordered her to 
be put to death. After her deceafe, he fent Roxana and 
her fon Alexander to Amphipolis, where they were made 
prifoners ; and thus fet afide the line of Alexander, in Ma- 
cedon, his own country. Caflander having provided for his 
own fafety, afflumed the government: built a new city in 
Pallene, which he called Caffandria, repaired many others, 
and by various meafures manifefted his inclination to reftore 
peace and plenty to his native country. Having eltablifhed 
tranquillity in Macedon, he returned into Greece in order to 
drive from thence Polyfperchon, his fon Alexander, who 
was protected by Antigonus, and his other enemies. In 
the mean while he rebuilt Beotian Thebes, which had lain 
in ruins about 20-years, and caufed it to be re-inhabited. 
After various military contefts, the captains of Alexander 
became weary of the wars in which they had engaged with 
each other, and therefore unanimoufly defiring peace, it was 
eafily concluded on the following conditions, viz. that each 
of them fhould retain poffeflion of the provinces which then 
belonged to them; that the Greek cities fhould be 
free, and that they fhould be friends, and allies of each 
other. Caflander, in order the more effectually to fecure 
himfelf in the poffeffion of Macedon, put to death Roxana 
and her fon Alexander, whom he had kept ina ftate of con- 
finement ; 
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finement ; and he alfo engaged Polyfperchon by liberal 
offers to murder Hereules, the fon of Alexander by Barfine, 
whom he had fet up as king of Macedon. In this tate of 
imagined fecurity, the Grecians formed a league againtt 
him, and with the fupport of Demetrius, the fon of Antigo- 
nus, reduced him to great extremities, He fucceeded, how- 
ever, in forming a powerful alliance againft Antigonus, who 
loft his life at the battle of Ipfus, B.C. got. On the 
death of Antigonus, the princes confederated againft him, 
divided his dominions among them, and Caflander recovered 
all that he had lately loft. Jealous of the power of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, whom he hadvhated and perfecuted from his 
infancy, he {trengthened the frontiers of his own territories, 
repaired cities that were falling into decay, and built new 
ones in the moft eligible fituations, and particularly the fa- 
mous city of Theflalonica, which was fo named in honour of 
his wife. He endeavoured, alfo, by all the methods which 
policy fuggefted, to fix the attachment of his fubjeéts to 
himfelf and his family. Whilft he was thus employed, a 
dropfical complaint terminated his life, B.C. 298, after he 
had held the government of Macedon 19 years, during 
three of which the title of king had been appropriated to 
him by others, though he never himfelf affumed it. The 
politi¢al and military talents of Caffander have been univer- 
fally allowed ; but his ambition had no bounds, and rendered 
his character peculiarly odious. Alexander, whom he had 
offended in his youth, and who had treated him with feverity, 
was the object of his invincible hatred and terror; and_his 
enmity again{t him was indulged to fuch a degree, that he 
concerted meafures for the utter extirpation of his family. 
Ane. Un. Hilt. vol. viii. 

CassanverR, Georce, a learned divine, was born in 
1515, in the ifle of Cadfand, near Bruges, whence was 
_ formed his Latin name. He acquired a profound know- 
ledge in the languages, polite literature, civil law, and divi- 
nity; and taught the belles lettres at Ghent, Bruges, and 
other places with great reputation. He afterwards directed 
almoft his fole. attention to theological ftudies, and retiring 
te Cologne, profecuted his favourite idea of forming an 
union and reconciliation between thofe religious parties 
which at this period fo much divided Europe. On this 
fubje&t he publifhed without his name, in 1562, a fmall 
work, entitled ** De Officio Viri pti, &c.”? or, “On the 
Duty of a pious Man, and a fincere Lover of Peace, in reli- 
gious Differences ;”” which, favouring the Roman Catholic 
church, on the general ground of authority, was attacked by 
Calvin, with his ufual acrimony of ftyle, on a fuppofition 
that it was written by Baudouin, a celebrated lawyer. When 
the true author was difcovered, it was attacked a fecond time, 
by Calvin, and a temperate reply was written by Caffander. 
The fentiments difplayed in this anfwer induced the German 
princes to fix upon Caffander as a mediator in the religious 
difputes. Under this character he compofed his famous piece 
entitled ‘ Confultatio Caffandri,”’ in which he difcufles the 
feveral articles of the Augfburg confeifion, flating their dif- 
ference from the doftrines of the Catholic church, and the 
conceffions that might be fafely made with refpeé& to them. 
This work, which was written with great liberality, was 
much applauded by thofe who were defirous of a coalition. 
Caffander clofed his life in 1566, in his §3d year. M. De 
Thou reprefents him as modelt, void of arrogance, and acri- 
mony; and he was as ardent in his wifhes for a religious 
union, and made as many conceffions for the accomplifh- 
ment of this obje€t, as could be expeted from a perfon who 
continued in the Catholic communion ; but authority was an 
infuperable barrier. Caffander wrote feveral other works, 
which were firft printed feparately, and afterwards colleted 
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into one volume, fol. Paris, 1616. Of thefe are “ Litur- 
gica,” or “On the Rite and Order of the Celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper ;” “ A Colleétion of Hymns,” and of 
* Collects ;’’ the “ Decalogues of Vigilius, bithop of Trent, 
and his Books againft Eutyches ; the “ ‘T'reatife of Ho- 
norius on Predeflination and Graces” * On Infant Lapti{m, 
and on the Origin of the Anabaptilt Seét;”’ “ Letters to 
feveral Men of Eminence,” chiefly on religious topics 5 
* Rules and Precepts of Rhetoric aud Logic ;” “A Re- 
duction of Greek and Roman Money to Vlemifh 3’? and 
fome other fmall pieces. Du Pin. Hilt. Ecclef. Thuani 
Hitt. Moreri. 

CASSANDRA, in Entomology, one of the Fabrician 
{pecies of Puarana, (Bombyx), defcribed from the Hun- 
terian mufeum. The wings are ferruginous, with darker 
{treaks ; anterior part of the thorax chefnut. 

Obf. Cramer defcribes a variety of the Fabrician Lombyx 
erythring as a diftin& fpecies under the name of pee 

Cassanpra, Gulf of, in Geography, a bay on the coalt of 
European Turkey, in the north-weit part of the Archipe- 
lago, eaft of the gulf of Saloniki. It 1s fo called on account 
of a {mall ifland of the fame name that lies at its extremity ; 
and it was formerly called “ Toronaicus Sinus.”? N. lat. 
40°. E; long. 23° 44’. 

Cassanpra Nova, a town of European Turkey, in the 
province of Macedonia, fituate on the north coaft of the en- 
m into the gulf of Saloniki; 15 miles E. of Salo- 
niki. 

CassanprA, in Fabulous Hiflory, daughter of Priam, king 
of Troy, and Hecuba, who is faid to have received the gift 
of prophecy from Apollo, on condition of gratifying his 
paflion. Having obtained the gift, the violated her engage- 
ment ; and Apollo, being thus deceived, inftead of revoking 
the grant, caufed her to be confidered as mad, and her pre- 
dictions to be difregarded. Many of the predi¢tions, which 
fhe delivered, during the impending calamities of Troy, were 
afterwards verified in the event. During the fack of that 
city, fhe fled for fafety into the temple of Minerva, where 
fhe was barbaroufly violated by Ajax, the fon of Oileus. 
See Ayax Oiliades. In the diftribution of the plunder of 
Troy, Caflandra fell to the lot of Agamemnon, who took 
her home, where fhe excited the jealoufy of Clytemnettra ; 
fo that fhe fell a vi&tim, on occafion of the aflaMfination 
of that prince. Caffandra was fingularly beautiful, and had 
many fuitors of diftinguifhed rank in the flourifhing time of 
Troy. Shehada temple at Leu@ra, in which a {tatue was 
erected to her honour, under the name of Alexandra, by 
whith appellation fhe was as well known as by that of Caf- 
fandra. This appears from Lycophron’s poem, {till extant, 
entitled Alexandra, becaufe it is a prophecy made, as the 
poet fuppofes, by Caffandra. ‘This poct alfo fpeaks of a 
temple ot Caffandra built by the Daunians, and by the inha- 
bitants of the city of Dardanus; where her flatue was re- 
curred to as an afylum by young women who rejected their 
fuitors on account of their unconfelivefs or mean extraGion. 
Plutarch fays, that there was in Thdlame, a city of Pelo- 
ponnefus, an oracle of Pafiphe ; and that, as fome writers 
reported, Caflandra died in that place, and was called Pufi- 
phe, becaufe the delivered oracles to all who confulted her. 
Gen. DiG.: 

CASSANDRIA, in Ancient Geography, a maritime town 
of Macedonia, more anciently called Potidea, and rebuilt by 
Caffander, whence it derived its name. See Cassanpra. 

CASSANDRIA, in Geography, atown of Dutch Flanders, in 
the ifland of Cadfand ; one league N. of Sluys. 

CASSANIT A, in Ancient Geography, a people of Arabia 
Felix, on the banks of the Red Sea. ~ 
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CASSANO, in Geography; a town of Naples, in the pro- 


vince of Principatro Ultra ; 12 miles W. of Conza.—Alfo, 
a town of Naples, in the country of Bari; 15 miles S. of 
sari Alfo, a town of Naples, in the province of Calabria 
Citra, the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Cofenza; 21 miles 
N.W. of Roffano. N. lat. 39° 55’. E. long. 16° 30’.— 
Alfo, a town of the duchy of Miian, feated on the Adda ; 
16 miles N.E. of Milan. N, lat. 45° 20’. E. long. 10”. 

CASSARANO, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Otranto; 8 miles W.N.W. of Aleflano. 

CASSAREEN, the ancient Colonia Scillitana, memo- 
rable for the martyrdom of its citizens, a town of Africa, in 
the inland country of the ancient Bizacium, and prefent king- 
dom of Tunis, feated on an eminence, 6 leagues W.S.W. of 
Spaitla. The river Derb runs winding below it; and upon 
a precipice that hangs over this river is a triumphal arch, 
with an attic ltruéture above it, with fome rnde Corinthiar- 
like ornaments upon the entablature, though the pilatters 
are Gothic. Inthe plains below Caffareen are feveral Mau- 
folea, from which the town is faid to derive its name; thefe 
appearing at a diftance like fo many Caflareen, 1. e. towers 
or fortrefles. 

CASSATION, derived from the Latin guaffare, to quafh, 
or fhake down, in the Civi/ Law, the a& of abrogating, or 
annulling any act of procedure. 

The occafions of caffation are, 1ft, when a decree is di- 
reGtly contrary to another decree ; and beth againft the 
fame party. 2dly, When decrees are, direétly contrary to 
the exprefs decifion of ftatutes or cuftoms. gly, When the 
formalities prefcribed by the laws have not been obferved. 

CASSE, in Military Language, a breaking or cafhiering, 
is a difgraceful or an ignominious deprivation of, or difmif- 
fion from, any military office, rank, fituation, or employ- 
ment. 

This punifhment has been and may be extended to an en- 
tire corps, toa company, to an officer, toa non-commiffioned 
officer, or to a foldier of a chofen or fele& company. 

To break or cafhier a body of troops, as a regiment or 
a company, for example, is to degrade and depofe or difmifs 
it after having adjudged it guilty of an offence that renders 
it unworthy of ferving its country. 

To break or cafhicr an officer, is to deprive him of, or 
difmifs him from, kis employment, becaufe his conduct and 
behaviour have been unworthy of, or unbecoming the rank 
he holds, or becaufe he has been guilty of fome great offence 
azainft military difcipline. ; - 

To break or eafhier a non-commiffioned officer is, to with- 
draw from him the authority he was entruited with, to de- 
prive him of the employment he filled, and to reduce him to 
the condition of a common foldier. 

And to break or cafhier a foldier or member of a chofen, 
particular, or felect company, as a grenadier, for initance, is 
to fend him back to the company from which he was taken 
or felefted, after fhewing him to be undeferving or unworthy 
of the diftinguifhed fituation he was placed in. 

The practice of breaking or cafhiering whole regiments 
or companies ignominioufly, for mifconduét or mifbehaviour, 
is now, however, and perhaps, with reafon, altagether laid 
afide. For, let a regiment or company behave ever fo ill, 
it rarely, or rather never happens, that every individual in it 
is in fault. Some other military punifhment fhould, there- 
fore, be adopted, that has a tendency to make thofe in a 
company or other body of troops, who are naturally difpofed 
to behave well, feel interefked in the good behaviour of the 
reft, and a@ asacheck onthem. The Romans hada prac- 
tice which was admirably calculated to produce this effect. 
When a manipte, cohort, or other body of their troops be- 
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haved ill in the face of an enemy, or were guilty of any pes. 
difgraceful to the military charaéter; they, in the moft 
public manner, drew out from the body, by lot, every tenth 
man for punifhment, which was inflifted without mercy. 
The others that remained, or on whom the lot did not fall, 
were fed on barley inftead of wheat, and were lodged with- 
out the entrenchment expofed to the infults of the enemy. 
Such an inftitution was well contrived both for imprefl- 
ing terror and for preventing military offences and mif- 
conduct. 

Casse-noifette, Buff. in Ornithology, the blue-capped mana- 
kin of Englith writers, and pipra manacus, which fee. 

Casse noix, the name given by Buffon to the aut-cracker; 
corwus caryocatadles, which fee. 

CASSEBOHM, Freperic, in Biography, profeflor of 
anatomy at Hall in Saxony, was one of the pupils to Winf- 
low, and approved himfelf a diligent and expert anatomift. 
He laboured, in a particular manner, to acquire a knowledge 
of the ftruéture of the human ear, at different periods of life,. 
from the embryo of three months, to its perfection in the 
adult. In 1734, he publifhed, as the refult of his experi- 
ments to that time, “ Traétatus quatuor Anatomici de Aure 
Humana, Tribus Figurarum Tabulis illuftrati,” 4to. They 
contain more complete and exaét defcriptions of all the 
parts of the ear, the bony ftructure, mufcles, nerves, and 
veffels, than were before extant. The following year he 
added two other differtations on the fame fubje&, complet- 
ing his defign. He had before, viz. in 1730, publifhed “* De 
Differentia Foetus et Adulti,”’ Hall, 4to. in which, among 
other things, he notices the defcent of the tefticles from the 
cavity of the abdomen into the fcrotum. ‘ Methodus fe- 
candi Mufculos, et Methodus fecandi Vifcera,” both pub- 
lifhed in 1740, in 8vo. contain ufeful rules for the affiftance 
of the young anatomift. They were only parts, however, 
of a larger work intended to contain the anatomy of the 
whole body, which, by an early death, he was prevented 
completing. Haller was in poffeflion of his manufcrips, 
which he defcribes as containing much valuable matter. See 
his Bib. Anatom. 

CASSEDE, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Navarre ; 
2 leagues from Sanguefa. 

CASSEELAS, a town of America, in the ftate of 
Georgia; 165 miles W.S.W. of Auguftine. 

CASSEL, a city of Germany, the capital. of the Jand- 
gravate of Heffe-Caffel, in the circle of the Upper Rhine. 
It is divided by the river Fulda into the Old and New Towns, 
which are united by a bridge : the former is the largeit, but 
ill built ; the itreets are narrow and winding, and the houfes 
irregular, old, and moftly conftruéted with timber. The 
New town is divided into Upper and Lower, the latter 
being fmall and as ill built as the Old town. The Upper 
New town, called alfo the French town, from its having 
been firft inhabited by French Proteftants, who fought a 
refuge here after the revocation of the edi€& of Nantz, is 
reckoned beautiful. The flreets are wide and ftraight ; 
the houfes uniformly bwilt in-a good Ryle, with many mag- 
nificent palaces and public edifices. The manege is light 
and elegant ; the pavilion exhibits a good ftyle of architec- 
ture, and is pleafantly fituated in gardens richly decorated 
and perfumed with orange trees, and enlivened by the cheer- 
ful notes of Canary birds, which fly wild and unconfined 
about them; the mufeum, built by the landgrave, Fre- 
deric II,, to whom the town owes many of its public orna- 
ments, is a noble building, and contains a valuable colle&tion 
of antique gems and ornaments, ftuffed beatts, ftatues, bufts, 
and cork models of Rome, and a curious burning-glafs, &c. ; 
the library is a magnificent room, about 500 feet long and 
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4 broad ; and contains, among other valuable books and 
MSS., a MS. of ‘Thucydides, an Hebrew MS, collated for 
Dr. Kennicott, and a. Latin Bible, printed at Mentz, in 
1562, by John Full and Veter Schiffer, It has alfo a 
theatre, an anatomical theatre, and feveral churches, Ro- 
mifh and Calvinittical churches are allowed, but they are 
not fuffered to have any bells. At Caffel there are feveral 
manufactures of cloth and woollen fluffy, fine hats, gold and 
filver lace, llockings of worited and filk, tobacco, earthen- 
ware in imitation of China, &c¢. ‘The town, which has been 
often injured by war, contains about 22,000 inh bitants, 
It is 84 miles N.E. of Coblentz, and 34 N.N.E. of Mentz. 
Nw lat. §1° 19’ 4”. E. lang. 9° 20’., 

Casseu, a town or village of Germany, in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine, fituate on the Maine, oppofite to Mentz, 
with which it communicates by a bridge of boats. It was 
taken by the French in 1792, and fortified by them; but 
in the next. year it was fet on fire inthe fiege of Metz, when 
it was retaken by the Pruffians, 

Casstu, a town of France, in the department of the 
North, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri&t of Haze- 
brouch, feated’on a hill which commands an extenfive view 
of the country, including 32 cities and towns, and the 
caftle of Dover; 73 potts IX.S.E. of Calais, and 6 pofts 
W.N.W. of Lille. N. lat. 50° 48’. E. long, 2°27’. The 
place contains 3,001, and the canton 13,200 inhabitants : 
the territory includes 120 kiliometres and 13 communes. 

CASSENIEU, a town of France, in the department of 
the Charente, and diftrict of La Rochefoucault, 6 miles 
N.E. of La Rochefoucault. 

CASSENTINO, Jacoro Di, in Biography, a painter 
of hiftory and portrait, was born at Caffentino in 1276, and 
learned the art of painting from T'addeo Gaddi. He was 
regarded, in his time, as an artift of confiderable merit, both 

‘jn frefco and diftemper ; and executed many works in hi 
native city, in Arezzo, and in Florence; and in 1350, be- 
came the founder of the Florentine academy. He died in 
1356. His moft memorable work was that which he 
painted in the chapel of his academy, reprefenting St. Luke 
drawing the portrait of the Virgin, on one fide of which 
were all the academicians, 10 in number, and on the oppo- 
fite fide all their wives. Pilkington. 

CASSER, in Geography, a town of Afia, in the Arabian 
Irak, on the Tigris ; 120 miles S.E. of Bagdad. 

CASSERES, a river of Africa, which runs into the fea, 
to the north of the river Sierra Leona. : 

CASSERLUS, Jutius, in Biography, a diftinguifhed 
anatomilt of humble parentage, but of great talents, was 
born at Placentia in 1545. His genius leading him to the 
fludy of anatomy, he went to Padua, and became a fervant 
to Fabricius, who, difcovering his propentity, made him his 
pupil, and, in fucceflion, his affiftant, and, at length, coad- 
jutor in the profefforfhip of anatomy. ‘L’o this honour he 
was preferred in the year 1609, and he continued to fill the 
office with credit until the year 1616, when he died. As 
bis diligence and induftry equalled his genius, he became, in 
a few years, more knowing and fkilful in his profeflion than 
his preceptor. Fabricius, in the opinion of Douglafs, ex- 
celled in philofophy, Cafferius in anatomy. This excited, 
however, no jealoufy. Fabricius, who was far advanced in 
years, was well pleafed with the profpect of leaving a fuc- 
ceffor, fo well qualified to advance the knowledge of the art ; 
but in this he was difappointed, as he furvived his pupil by 
more than three years. He was fucceeded by Spigelius, 
who had been their common pupil. Of Cafferius’s anxious 
detire to leave behind hima name, we have numerous proofs. 
Almoft the whole of the revenue he obtained by teaching 
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anatomy was expended in procuring fubjects for dilledtion, 
and in paying draught{men and engravers to delineate figure 
of fuch parts of the body as he either difcovered, or thought 
he had julter conceptions of than his predeceffors. In the pre 
faces to his anatomical works he is not backward in affirm. 
ing that he has furnifhed future anatomifls with delincations 
of the parts of human and animal bodies, exceeding in ele- 
gance, perfpicuity, and correétnefs, all that had preceded 
them. It will be obferved he made ufe of animals, not as 
fuccedanea, but only to enable him to difcover minute parte 
which were not eafily diflinguifhable in the human body. 
In giving this account, principally from Douglafs’s Specimen 
and the Did. Hiftor. of Med. Eloy. we cannot help obferv- 
ing in how many points, in genius, in indullry, and zeal for 
the advancement of the art, a late celebrated anatomift, Mr. 
John Hunter, refembled the charaéter we are here depi¢t- 
ing. ‘he title of his firlt work, publifhed in 1600, is, “ De 
Vocis Auditufque Organis Hiftoria Anatomica, &c. Traéta- 
tibus duobus eéxplicata, Verrara, fol. Figure partium 
tam in homine, quam in multis aliis animantibus, tabulis 33 
comprehenfr funt.’”? He here lays claim to the difcovery 
of a mufcle, moving the malleus, one of the officulz auditus. 
He alfo improved, Haller fays, the anatomy of the larynx. 
« Pentalthefejon, id eft, de quinque Senfibus Liber, Organo- 
rum Fabricam, AGionem, et Ufum continens, Venet. 1609, 
fol. Iconibus fideliter wre incifis illuftratum.”? This is 
an extenfion of the former work to the reft of the fenfes, 
executed with equal fkill. ‘They have both been feveral 
times reprinted. It was not until fome years after the death 
of Spigelius, which happened in 1622, that the remainder 
of Caflerius’s works, confifting of 78 anatomical plates, with 
the explanations, was publithed. Bucretius, to whom 
Spigelius had left the care of his productions, incorporated 
the works of Cafferius with them, and pub-ifhed them to~ 

ether in royal folio, in 1627, at Venice. Two of the 
plates by Cafferius, viz. one reprefenting the p!:centa, and 
another the hymen, are printed with Spigelius’s work, * De 
Formato Feetu,”’ fol. 1627. Douglafs, Bib. Anat. Spec. 
Haller Bib. Anat. Eloy. Diét. Hitt. 

CASSETTES, or Corrins, inthe Manufadure of China 
Wares, are utenfils made of Stourbridge or other good pot- 
ter’s clay with a third of fand, in which the China ware is 
baked. They are generally made of a round form, witha 
flat bottom. ‘They are either turned or formed in a mould. 
See Porcerain. 

CASSI.a/cher, a name given to the grand provoft of the 
Turki armies. - 

Cassia, in Botany, (xxzez1, Diofe.; xara, Theophratt.) 
in its original acceptation, is the name of an oriental fhrub, 
the bark of which has been held in high eftimation, from the 
earlieft antiquity, on account of its aromatic qualities, which 
refemble thofe of cinnamon. The grammarians who for the 
mott part think it better to invent a bad etymology than go 
entirely without one, tellus, that it is called r2,% ro xacus, 
ab ornando, quali LOT MET AY Oia raz EUOT AbLG THs ausonstts, quod 
fua fragrantia fenfus ornat. But the word is indifputably of 
Atiatic origin, and was brought into Greece, along with 
the commercial article which it denoted, by the Pheenician 
merchants. It is no other than the MIVIRDs ketfieh, of 
the Hebrews and other orientals. In the books of the Old 
Teflament it occurs, indeed, only once, and that in the 
plural number. ‘Thou loveft righteoufnefs and hateft 
wickednefs: therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee © 
with the oil of gladnefs above thy fellows. All thy gar- 
ments {mell of myrrh and aloes, and caffia.”? Pf. xlv. 7, 8. 
This pfalm, we apprehend, may be referred withcut hefitation 
to the reign of Solomon. The plural terminatiow was pro- 
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bably adopted by the Hebrews, on account of the {mall de- 
tached pieces into which the bark was ufually divided when 
it came into the hands of the merchants; but the feventy 
in conformity with the general ufage of Greek writers, give 
it in the fingular number and with a fingle ¢, which appears 
to be the original orthography. But though the Phoeni- 
cians communicated the name to the Greeks, they did not 
themfelves adopt that by which this precious commodity 
was known in its native climate. Inthe Hebrew language, 
of which the Syro-Pheenician is only a different dialeét, the 
verb YY¥P fignifies to ftrip any thing of its covering ; and 
thence was naturally applied in a fub{tantive form to denote 
the bark of a tree feparated from the trunk: and the high 
value which was fet on the aromatic bark brought from the 
remoteft regions of the then known earth, might as naturally 
caufe it to be called bark by way of eminence ; ‘in the fame 
manner as another kind of bark is thus diftinguifhed in mo- 
dern times. The word caffia occurs in two other paflages 
of our common tranflation of the Old Teftament: Exod. 
xxx. 24. Ezek. xxvii. 19.3 but in thefe the original Mp, 
which the feptuagint in Exodus render sis, in Ezekiel ap- 
pear not to have had in their copies. It was probably fome- 
what different from Caffia; but from its conneétion in the 
book of Exodus with myrrh, cinnamon, and {weet calamus, 
appears to have come from the fame countries, and to have 
pofleffed fimilar propertics. 

This oriental aromatic is the caffia of modern cookery, 
but not of modern botany. We mutt, therefore, refer for 
its charater and hiltory to the article Jawrus, under which 
genus it is now placed, 

The naturalift has often reafon to lament that travellers 
and merchants have given the name of one thing long known 
to another recently difcovered, on account of a real or fan- 
cied refemblance in a fingle particular, although in every 
other refpect it is entirely different. Such has been the fate 
of caffia. The Romans ufed the word with confiderable la- 
titude. When Virgil, extolling the fimple fare of the hap- 
py hufbandman, fays, 

Nec cafia liquidi corrumpitur ufus olivi,”’ 

he cannot be fuppofed to fpeak of the cafia which he 
mentions in his fecond eclogue, as interwoven with the 
flowers of the violet, poppy, narciffus, and {weet {melling 
anife in the garland made for Alexis by the naiad. In the 
former paflage he undoubtedly alludes to the aromatic bark 
which the luxurious citizens of Rome infufed in their table 
and culinary oil to give it a grateful fmell and flavour. In 
the latter he mult have intended fome odoriferous herb, 
er fhrub, which is a native of Italy ; but by what name itis 
now known cannot eafily be determined. 

In the middle ages, the Arabian and Greek phyficians, 
as appears from the writings of Avicenna and Myrepfus, 
acknowledged two kinds of caffia; one, caflia aromatica, a 
native of India, the caf~a of the ancients; the other, caffia 
folutiva, a native of Egypt, totally different in its general 
appearance, botanical charaéters, and medical qualities; 
and which appears to have been honoured with the fame 
name as that which from time immemorial had diftinguifhed 
the precious oriental fpice, merely on account of its pleafant 
{mell ; for we are informed by Alpinus, that when he was in 
Egypt in the latter part of the fixteenth century, the na- 
tives took great delight in walking early in the morning in 
the {pring feafon near plantations of this kind of caffia, and 
regaling themfelves with the fragrance of its flowers. ‘T’o 
this fpecies, and its numerous congeners, the term caffia, as 
a generic appellation, is confined by modern botanifts. 

Linn. gen. 514. Schreb. zoo. Juff. p. 348. Vent. vol. 
iii. p. 371. Gart.755, 756. Tourn. Cl, 21. § 5. gen. I. 


3. Clafs and order, decandria monogynia. Nat. ord, Lomentae 
cea, Linn, JLeguminofe, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal, Perianth five-leaved, (five-cleft, Garte 
Jul.) lax, concave, coloured, deciduous. Cor. Petals fives 
roundifh, concave; lower ones more diftant, more {pread~ 
ing, larger. Stam. Filaments ten, declined; the three in- 
ferior ones longer; three inferior anthers very large, ar- 
cuate, beaked, opening at the tip; three lateral ones without 
a beak ; three upper ones very {mall, barren. Pi/, Germ 
fomewhat cylindrical, long, pedicelled; ftyle very fhort 5 
ftigma obtufe, afcending. Peric. Legume oblong, with 
tranfverfe partitions. Sveds feveral, roundifh, affixed to the 
upper future, . 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-leafed. Petals five; three upper 
anthers barren; three lower ones beaked. Fruit a legume. 

Obf. Tournefort divided the genus into two ; caflia with 
oblong legumes, entire partitions, and generally pulpy cells ; 
and {enna, with gibbous, inflexed partitions, and very 
thin partitions. Gertner has adopted his two genera with 
the following effential charaGters. ] 

Senna. Calyx five-cleft, deciduous. Cor. Petals five, lower 
ones larger. Stamens ten, feparate ; three upper anthers bar- 
ren, the reft fertile: three lower ones arcuate. Legume mem- 
branous, many-celled. Seeds albuminous. Embrio ftraight. 

Caffia. Flower as in fenna. Legume long, cylindrical, 
woody, not opening by valves, many-celled ; cells filled with 
pulp. Seeds albuminous ; albumen with a chink on each 
fide. Lmbrio ftraight. 

Sp. 1. C. diphylla, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1. Mart. 1. Lam. 1. 
Willd, 3. (Niella-warei Indorum, Burm. Fl. Ind. 94.) 
“¢ Leaves conjugate ; ftipules cordate-lanceolate.”” A fhrub. 
Stem cylindrical. Leaves on a fhort petiole; leaflets two, 
femi-orbicular, obtufe, itriated. Stipules covering the 
branches. A native of the Eaft Indices. La Marck ob- 
ferves that it muft have been marked as an annual in the 
Species Plantarum by miflake; for no fhrub can bean annual. 
2. C. Abfus, Linn. Sp. Pl. 2. Mart. 3. Lam. 2. Willd. 2. 
(Senna quadrifolia, Burm. Zeyl. 212. tab. 97. Senna exi- 
gua, &c. Pluk. alm. 341. tab. 69. fig. 1. Loto affinis /E- 
gyptiaca, Bauh. pin. 332. Abfus, Alp. Egypt. 97.) 
‘* Leaflets in two pairs, inverfely egg-fhaped; with two 
awl-fhaped glands between the loweft.”” Root annual. Stem 
herbaceous, fcarcely a foot high, weak, villous, branched. 
Leaves alternate. Flowers reddifh, marked with purple veins, 
axillary, two or three together; peduacles fhorter than the 
leaves. Legumes about an inch lonz, comprefled, hifpid. 
Seeds from four to fix, blackifh, fhining. 3. C. visinea, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 2. Mart. 4. Lam. 3. Willd. 3. Brown, Jam. 223. 
Sloane Jam. 2. 49. tab. 189. fig. 6, 7. Swartz obf. 1567 
«* Leaflets in two pairs, ovate-oblong, acuminate; with an 
oblong gland between the loweft; and an obfolete, three- 
toothed fpine, or callous fcale under each petiole.” A fhrub. 
Stem forty or fifty feet high, ftriated, ftiff; branches divari- 
cated, loofe, ftiffith, round, ftriated, fmooth, fpinous when 
old. Leaffets petioled, entire, nerved, veined, very fmooth; 
lower pair bent down, f{preading ; upper pair bent down_ 
perpendicularly, approximating ; gencral petioles thickened 
at the bafe, round, ufually direfted one way. Flower's nu- 
merous, large, in axillary racemes, on long peduncles ; 
calyx-leaves egg-fhaped, reflexed, f{preading, {mall, pale 
green; four upper petals {maller, egg-fhaped, with claws; 
the fifth largifh, concave; germ linear, longer than the 
corolla, curved back. Legume fhort, compreifed. Swartz. 
A native of Jamaica in the woods of the higher mountains, 
in the anterior of the ifland. 4. C. bacillaris, Linn. jun. 
Supp. p. 231. Mart. 2. Lam. 4. Willd. 4. (C. fruticofa, 
Mill. di&t; 10. Mart. 39. C. americana tetraphylla, a 
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Reliq. tab. 17.) “ Leaflets egg-fhaped, oblique, in two 
pairs, with an obtufe gland between the lowell ; racemes 
axillary, peduncled ; fe san cylindrical, long.” A fhrub, 
twelve feet high, very {mooth. Leaves alternate, petioled; 
leaflets {mooth on both fides; lower ones exactly egg- 
fhaped ; upper ones more elongated, Stipules none. "low 
ers orange, of a middling fize ; racemes folitary, few-flow- 
ered, ere; pedicela dependent, angular, Legume fo like 
that of C. fiftula as not to be diltinguifhed from it. A na- 
tive of Surinam and Vera Cruz. iller attributes terminal 
racemes to his C. fruticofa, but as La Marck refers Honf- 
toun’s figure to bacillaris, and as Miller’s defcription agrees 
fufficiently with that of the younger Linnwus, we have ven- 
tured to confider them as one and the fame fpecies. 5. C. 
arborea, (C. arborefcens, Mart. 40. Mill. ditt. 15. Houtt. 
MSS.) ‘ Leaflets in two pairs, oblong-egg-fhaped, vil- 
lous underneath ; flowers in corymbs; ftem ereét, arbore- 
ous,” Zrunk twenty-five or thirty feet bigh,*much branched. 
Leaves on long petioles ; leaflets four inches long, near two 
broad, Flowers deep yellow, inclining to orange, lateral 
and terminal; lateral ones few, {cattered ; terminal in large 
round branches, proceeding from one centre. Legumes near 
nine inches long, comprefled, with a border on each fide. 
Seeds oval, f{mooth, comprefled. A native of Vera Cruz. 
6. C. tetraphylla, Mart. 44. (C. procumbens, Mill. dict. 


zo. Houft. MSS.) * Leaflets in two pairs, egg-fhaped; 


flowers folitary, axillary ; legumes hirfute; tems procum- 
bent.’ Root annual. Stems about two feet long, herbace- 
ous. Leaves on long petioles, ata confiderable diltance from 
each other. //ewers pale yellow. Legumes fhort, flat. 
Seeds flat. A native of Vera Cruz. 7.C. Tagera, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 5. Mill. 5. Lam. 6. Willd. 5. (Tagera, Rheed. 
Mal. 2. p. 103. tab. 52? Rai. hilt. p. 1743. Caffia 6. Sen- 
na fpuria, &c. Amm. herb. 693. 33?) “ Leaflets in three 
. (two) pairs; gland petiolar; ftipules ciliated, heart fhaped, 
acuminate.” Linn. ‘ Leaflets in two pairs, inverfely egg- 
fhaped ; peduncles one-flowered, very fhort ; legumes nar- 
row, linear.’ Lam. A fhrub. S/em procumbent ; branches 
filiform. Leaflets four, femi-orbicular, veined, the two 
outer ones larger; petioles very fhort. Linn. Svem three or 
four feet high, hard, cylindrical, greenifh. Leaves alter- 
nate; leaflets. thickifh, flat, with parallel nerves, the two 
upper ones largeft.  LYoqwer's yellow, axillary. A native of 
Malabar. Tua Marck queftions whether his plant be the ta- 
gera of Linneus, and obferves that it is diflinguifhed from 
the next {pecies by the number of its leaflets. We are per- 
fuaded that ¢rijugis in Linnus’s {pecific character is merely 
an error of the prefs. 8.C. Zora, Linn. Sp. Pl. 5. Mart. 
6. Lam. 7. Willd. 6. (Senna orientalis, tata Zeylanenfium 
Herm. Lugd. 557. Rai. hit. 1743. Galega indica, Rai. 
hit. 911. Gallinaria rotundifolia, Rumph. Amb. 5. p. 
283. tab. 97. fig. 2. Caffia fil'quis fami Greci, Plum. fpec. 18. 
tab. 76. fig. 2. Caffia filiqua quacrang., Dill. Elth. 72. tab. 
73. fig. 73.) % Leaflets in three pairs, inverfely egg-fhaped ; 
outer ones larger; an awl-fhaped gland between the four 
lower ones.” Linn. Leaflets in three pairs, inverfely egg- 
fhaped ; peduncles fhort, generally one-flowered ; legumes 
linear, long, very narrow.” Lam. Root annual. Stem from one 
to two feet high, herbaceous, upright, cylindrical, fometimes 
fimple, more frequently branched, {mooth. Zcaves alternate; 
leaflets fmooth, fomewhat glaucous, with a pointed gland be- 
tween each of the lower ones; ftipules linear, briltle-fhaped, a 
little villous. Flowers yellowifh, axillary. Legumes from four 
to fix inches long, with a fmall border on each fide, more or 
lefs curved, fmooth. A native of the Eaft Indies. 9. C. 
limenfis, Lam. 8. Miller Di&t. tab. 82? ** Leaflets in three 
or four pairs, inverfely egg-fhaped, very obtufe ; fmooth ; 


the fummit fometimes four; ftipules awl-fhaped. 


racemes peduncled, elongated, axillary.’’ Nearly allied to 
the preceding, but eafily diftinguifhed from it by the inflo- 
refcence. Root annual. Stem a foot and a half high, {mooth, 
flightly angular towards the fummit, fomewhat branched, 
Leaves becoming larger as they increafe in dillance from 
the root ; loweft ones with only one pair of leaflets, thofe 
above with two, thofe {till higher with three, and thofe near 
lowers 
yellowifh ; from feven to ten together in peduneled axillary 
racemes. ound by Dombey about Lima. 10, C. bicap/ularis, 
Lion, Sp. Pl, 6. Mart.!7. Lam. 9. Willd. 7. (C. hexaphyl- 
la; filiqua bicapfulari, Plum. Spec. 18. Burm. Amer. tab. 
76. fig. 1.) ‘“ Leaflets in three pairs, inverfely egg-fhaped, 
{mooth ; inner ones rounder, with a globular gland between 
them”? A fhrub. Stem fix or eight feet high, fingle, 
branched near the fummit; branches cylindrical, greenith 

Leaves alternate. Lowers bright yellow, veined ; from 
three to five together in axillary, peduncled racemes, feldom 
longer than the leaves. Legumes, according to Plumier, 
long, cylindrical, divided in their whole length into two celle, 
forming contiguous tubes. La Marck, from a living plant 
in flower, but not perfeéting its fruic. A native of South 
America. The bicapfularis of Miiler is an annual plant, a 
foot and half high; with an ereét, herbaceous flem, three 
pair of oval leaflets to each leaf; the flowers yellow, fmall, 
axillary, folitary ; pods taper; a native of the Weft Indies 
and Madeira. It mult therefore, as profeffor Martyn ob- 
ferves, be a different {pecies. 11. C. emarginata, Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 7. Mart. 8, Lam. 10. Willd. 8. (C. minor hexaphylla, 
fennz foliis ; Sloane Jam, 2. p. 44. tab. 180. fig. 1, 2, 3) 4. 
Brown Jam. 223. 3. Swartz. Obf. 157. C. racemofa; Mil. 
Did. 1g.) Leaflets in three pairs, egg-fhaped, rounded, 
emarginate, equal.””? Linn, Leaflets in three or four pairs, 
egg-fhaped, almoft entire; flowers in irregular racemes ; 
{tem arboreous.’”? Swartz. A fmall tree. Trunk ten or 
twelve feet highs branches round, afh-coloured, pubefcent. 
Leaves {eattered, fpreading ; on round pubefcent petioles, 
two inches long ; leaflets petioled, blunt, nerved, thickifh, 
tomentous, hoary underneath. J Yoqwers yellow; racemes 
axillary, folitary, fpreading, fhorter than the leaves, many- 
flowered ; three leaflets of the calyx larger, ovate-oblong, 
{preading, concave-arched, pubefcent on the outfide; petals 
unequal; upper one larger, in fhape of the letter S placed 
obliquely, concave, waved at the edge; filaments very fhort, 
equal, awl-fhaped ; anthers thick, curved in, fertile. /e- 
gume flat, broad. Swartz. A native of Jamaica, where it is 
called the fenna tree. Its leaves are purgative, and are. 
fometimes ufed inftead of the true fenna. The pulp of the 
legumes has the fame flavour and the fame medicinal quali- 
ties as caffia fitula. 12. C. obtufifolia, Linn. Sp. Pl. 8. 
Mart. 9. Lam. 11. Willd. 9. Swartz. Ob. 158. (C. ame- 
ricana foliis fubrotundis; Tourn. 6. 9. C. fetida; Dill. 
Elth. 71. tab. 62. fig. 72. Senna minor, Sloan, Jam. 2. p. 47. 
tab. 180. fig. 5.) ‘* Leaflets in three pairs, ega-fhaped, 
rather obtufe.”? Roof annual. Stem two feet high, cylin- 
drical, fmooth, greenifh, herbaceous but ftrong, branched. 
Leaflets a little narrowed towards the bafe, obtufe, with a 


{mall point at the fummit, green, foft; upper ones larger ; 


petioles a little villous; a conical gland between the lower 
pair. lowers in fhort axillary racemes near the top of 
the ftem and branches. Lam. A native of the Weft Indies.. 
13. C. fennoides, Willd. 10. Ic. rar. 1. p. 70. Colle@. 1. p. 
74. ‘* Leaflets in three pairs, elliptical, obtufe, with a gland ~ 
between the loweft pair”? Aree. Siipules awl-fhaped. 
A native of the Eaft Indies. 14. C. acuminata, Willd. 11.. 
(C. apoucouira; Lam. 5. Aubl. guian. 1. p. 379. tab. 146.) 
‘© Leaflets in three pairs, egg-fhaped, acusminate,. with a 
fc iiile 
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feflle. gland between each pair.” A tree. Trunk feven or 
eight inchesin diameter, branches {preading. Leaves alter- 
nate; leaflets feflile, {mooth, the upper ones the largeft ; pe- 
tiole winged, ending ina fhort point. Flowers yellow, with 
red veins, in {mall racemes which are either axillary or on 
the naked part of the ftem and branches. A native of Gui- 
ana, 15. C. corymbofa, Lam. 12. Willd. 12. Bot. Mag. 
633. ‘ Leaflets in three pairs, lanceolate, fomewhat falcate, 
{mooth ; a gland between the lowelt; corymbs peduncled, 
axillary, legumes cylindrical.”” A fhrub. Stem about fix 
feet high, brown, dotted, rough, about the thicknefs of a 
finger, branching near the top into a loofe but tolerably 
regular head. Branches {mooth, cylindrical, greenith, {mall. 
Leaflets green, quite {mooth ; upper ones longer, narrower, 
and moft falcate. Flowers bright yellow, from five to feven 
in a corymb. Legumes inflated, cylindrical, an inch and 
half long, four lines thick, ftraight, quite fmooth. A native 
of South America about Buenos Ayres, defcribed by La 
Marck from a living plant, and a dried fpecimen of the le- 
gume gathered by Commerfon. 16. C. willofa, Mart. qt. 
Miller Dict. 4. Houft. MSS. ‘ Leaflets in three pairs, 
oblong-ovate, equal, villous; pods jointed; ftem ereét, ar- 
boreous.”” Atree. Zrunk fourteen or fixteen feet high ; 
branches numerous. JVocvers pale ftraw-colour, fmail. in 
loofe terminal branches. Legumes longs, narrow, jointed. 
Seeds oval, brown, each lodged mm a fort of iflhmus. A 
native of Campeachy. 17. C. unifura, Mart. 42. Mil. Di&. 
5s. Hoult. MSS. «© Teaflets in ‘three pairs, cvate-acumi- 
nate, villous; flowers folitary, axillary; legumes erect.” 
Root annual. Svem fingle, feldom more than a foot high, 
herbaceous. Flowers pale yellow, fmall. Legumes two 
inches long, narrow, taper. A native of Campcachy. 15. 
C. longifiliqua, Linn. jur. Supp. p. 230. Mart. 11. Lam. 
13. Willd. 13. (C. arborefcens diffufa; Brown Jam. p. 
223.) © Leaflets in four pairs ;, upper ones lanceolate; an 
awl-fhaped gland below the lower ones and between the 
upper ones.” Root perennial. Svem erect, fomewhat cy- 
lindeical, obtufely furrowed ; branches fearcely pubefcent. 
Jeafets green, paler underneath, obovate-oblong, quite 
{mooth; upper ones rather linear than lanceolate; an eb- 
long-awl-fhaped gland between or below the lowelt pair, a 
more acute one between the uppermolt, feldom any between 
the intermediate ones; petiole erect, roundifh. Stipules l:- 
near, acute, fhort. Legume tetragonous, hairy, fhort. It 
fleeps during the night with its petioles clofely ereéted, and 
its leaflets pendulons near the ftem. A native of America. 
1g. C. minima, Mart. 45. (C. biflora; Mill. Di&. 14. 
Houft. MSS.) Leaflets in four pairs, oblong-ovate 5 
{tems procumbent; flowersaxillary ; pedunclestwo- flowered.” 
Root annual, Stems two or three, flender, pubefcent. Leaflets 
pale green, roundith. lowers {mall, yellow; peduncles 
jointed. 29. C. falcata, Linn. Sp. Pl. 10. Mart. 10. Lam. 
14. Willd. 14. ‘ Leaflets in four pairs, ovate-lanceolate, 
retrefalcate ; a gland at the bafe of the petioles.”? Root an- 
nual. Leafi:ts tapering to the bafe, almoft feffile ; the inner 
fide broadeit; outer fide moft narrowed near the bafe, fo 
that they appear curved backwards. A native of America. 
21. C. fericea, Mart. 49. Willd. 15. Swartz. prod. 66. 
Flor. Ind. Occid. 2. p. 724..(C. fenfitiva ; Jacq. ic. rar. 3. 
tab. 459. Collect. 2. p. 362. Paiomirioba 2. Pif. Braf. 185.) 
‘¢ Leaflets in about four pairs, egg-fhaped, ‘hairy, with an awl- 
fhaped gland between each pair; peduncles four-flowered ; 
degumes tetragonal.” Root annual. Leaflets ciliated. A 
native of Jamaica in open {pets on the lefs elevated moun- 
tains, 22. C. grandiflora, (C. Chinenfis; Lam. 15. Van- 
dzian-nam feu Telo-dzin-zan Sinenfium. Conf. Flos flavus. ; 


Rumph. Amb. 4. p. 63. tab. 23.) ‘ Leaflets in five pairs, 
I 


egg-fhaped, pubcfcent at the edges; peduncles axillary, 
fhort, generally three-flowered ; flowers large.”? Stem fhrub- 
like, two or three feet high, herbaceous, ereét, angular, a 
little villous at its fummit. Leaflets green, foft, with a 
feflile globular gland between the lower pair. Flowers 
bright yellow, remarkably large. Defcribed by La Marck 
from a living plant, faid to come originally from China. 
As the Chinenfis of Willdenow appears to bea different {pe- 
cies (fee n. 37.), we have found it neceflary to give a new 
trivial name to the prefent. 23. C. ornithopoides, Lam. 16. 
** Leaflets in four pairs, ovate-wedge-fhaped, pointed ; le- 
gumes linear, jointed, ere€t, tomentous, terminating in a 
recurved point.’’ Stem a little angular, fearcely ligneous, 
covered near its fummit with a ruft-coloured down. Leaves 
alternate, fhort; leaflets tomentous on both fides; their 
edges, nerves, and petioles ruft-coloured; a conical, awl- 
fhaped gland between each pair; ftipules long, awl-fhaped, 
villous. Flowers in axillary racemes, fhorter than the leaves. 
A native of South America, communicated to La Marck 
by Thouin. 24. C. occidentalis, Linn. Spec. Pl. 11. Mart. 
12. Lam. 17. Willd. 16. (C. americana foctida, foliis ob- 
longis, glabris; ‘Tourn. 619. Paiomirioba 1. Pifon. p. 185. 
Senna occidentalis ; Comm. Hort. 1. p. 51. tab. 26. Sloan. 
Jam. hilt. 2. p. 48. tab. 179. fig. 3, 4.) ** Leaflets in five 
pairs, ovate-lanceolate, fcabrous at the edges; outer ones 
larger, a gland at the bafe of the petioles.”” Root peren- 
nial, woody, fibrous, blackifh, ftriking deep into the earth. 
Siem herbaceous, two or three feet high, greenifh, rough 
with irregularly {cattered dots, {cored downwards from each 
petiole with two grooves. Leaflets acuminate, {mooth, 
fetid, growing gradually larger to the upper oness in old 
plants only three pairs. */owers yellow, in loofe terminal 
racemes. Legumes from four to fix inches long, three lines 
broad, a little compreffed, flightly curved in the fame man- 
ner as that of C. falcata. A native of Jamaica, where it is 
called ftinking weed. It is efteemed a powerful refolvent, 
and ufeful ingredient in baths and fomentations for inflam- 
mations of the limbs. 25. C. planifiliqua, Linn. Sp. Pl. 73. 
Mart. 13. Lam. 13. Willd. 17. (C. filiquis planis; Plum. 
Spec. 18. Burm. Amer. tab. 77.) Leaflets in five pairs, 
ovate-lanceolate, fmooth; a gland at the bafe of the peti- 
oles.””? A tree about the fize of the common walnut tree. 
Wood firm, whitifh; bark flightly wrinkled, dark brown. 
Flowers-yellow, in terminal racemes. Legumes about a foot 
long, fix or feven lines broad, compreffed, a little curved, 
jointed. A native of Guadaloupe. 26. C. fifula, Linn. 
Sp. 14. Mart. 14. Lam. 19. Willd. 18. Rumph. Amb. 2. 
p. 53. tab. 21. Woodv. Med. Bot. tab. 163. Gzrt. tab. 
147. fig. 1. (C. fiftula alexandrina; Bauh. pin. 403. Tourn. 
6, 9. Rai. hilt. 1746. Caffia nigra; Dod. pempt. 787. 
Conna, Rheed. Mal. 1. p. 37. tab. 22.) *¢ Leaflets in five 
pairs, egg-fhaped, acuminate, {mooth; petioles without 
lands.” A tree forty or fifty feet high. Trunk large, 
much branched. eaves from three to five inches long, 
near two broad, equal at the bafe, lower ones largeft, finely 
nerved, with a prominent midrib underneath, alternate, pe- 
tioled; flipules fearcely apparent. Flowers large, yellow, 
veined, growing about five and twenty together in axillary 
racemes; partial peduncles two inches long, calyx f{mooth, 
three times fhorter than the corolla; anthers oval, divided 
into two lobes at their bafe; germ flender, cylindrical, 
curved into a femicircle. Legumes about two feet long, 
cylindrical, dark brown, woody, with a longitudinal feam 
on one fide, divided by tranfverfe partitions into numerous 
cells, each containing one feed lodged in a fweetifh black 
pulp. A native of Egypt, and almoft all the warmer parts 
of the Eaft Indies; and now naturalized in the Weft a: 
. an 
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and South America, It is the caffla folutiva of the Arab 
and Greek phyficians of the-middle ages, and its pulp has 
been very generally employed aya mild laxative, feldom pro- 
ducing unedfinefs in the bowels, and therefore peculiarly 

roper for children and delicate or pregnant women, Dr. 
Cullen is of opinion that it does not differ fram other fweetith 
acid fruits, and that the pulp of prunes may be employed 
with equal effect. The pods of the Eatt India caflia are of 
lefs diameter, {moother, and afford a blacker, {weeter, and 
more grateful pulp, than thofe which are brought from the 
Welt Indies, South America, or Egypt. ‘lhe belt pulp is 
of a bright fhining black colour; and of a {weet tafte, with 
a flight degree o acidity. Lt diffolves both in water and 
rectified {pirit ; readily in the former, flowly in the latter, 
and not totally in either: the refiduum has little or no acti- 
vity. See Woodv. Med. Bot. p. 449. ‘The officinal elec- 
tuary of caflia is directed to be prepared in the following 
manner: take of the frefh extracted pulp of caffia, half a 
pound ; manna, two ounces by weight ; tamarind, one ounce 
by weight ; rofe-fyrup, half a pound. Beat the manna, and 
diffolve it, in a water-bath faturated with fea-falt, in the 
rofe-fyrup ; then add the pulps; and with the fame degree 
of heat, evaporate the whole to an electuary of proper con- 
fiftence. The dofe of caffia is from 3fs. to Zi. Lond. 
Pharmac. 1796. 27. C patula, Mart. 46. Willd. 19. Hort. 
Kew. 2. p. 51.‘ Leaflets in five pairs, oblong, fomewhat 
acute, {mooth ; a gland at the bafe of the petioles; branches 
with an even furface.”” Root perennial. Leaflets fometimes 
in fix pairs. It differs from C. occidentalis and planifiliqua 
in the leaflets not tapering to the extremity. A native of 
the Wett Indies, introduced into England in 1778. 28. 
C. pilofa, Linn. 12. Mart. 16. Lam. 21. Willd. 22. Swartz. 
Ob. 160. (C. fuffruticofa ereéta hirfuta; Brown Jam. 224.) 
«+ Leaflets in five pairs, without glands; ftipules femicor- 
date, acuminate; ftem ftiff, hairy.”? Svem fomewhat fhrub- 
by, from one to two feet high, upright, reddifh; branches 
fhort, nearly upright. Leaflets nearly feffile, oblong, round- 
ed at the tip, fharp,. with a very {mall briftle fixed obliquely 
to the petiole, veined, a little hirfute at the edges ; common 
petioles thicker at the bafe, round, hirfute ; glands extreme- 
ty minute, concealed in the hairs under the loweft pair of 
Jeaflets. Flowers yellow, axillary, two or three together, 
{mall ; peduncles one-flowered; petals nearly equal, with 
claws, concave. Braées two, whitifh. Legumes nearly 
cylindrical, linear, pubefcent. A native of Jamaica. 29. 
C. lineata, Mart. 50. Willd. 20. Swartz. Prod. 66. Fl. Ind. 
Occ. 2. p. 726. “ Leaflets in five pairs, fomewhat oblong, pu- 
befcent underneath, nearly equal; an obfolete gland under 
the lower pair; peduncles onc-flowered.””? Root perennial. 
Stem more t{hrubby and rigid, with lefs hairy branches, than 
the preceding {pecies. Peduncles and Siipules fhort. Legumes 
linear. 30. C, atomaria, Linn. Mant. 68. Mart.15. Lam. 
20. Willd. 21. ‘* Leaflets in five pairs, egg-fhaped, fome- 
what tomentous; petioles round, without glands.’ Stem 
the height of a man, woody, afh-coloured, much branched : 
little branches and petioles f{carcely fenfibly pubefcent; pe- 
tioles cylindrical, not channelled, befprinkled with {mall 
ruft-coloured points. Leaflets green on both fides, pubef- 
cent to the touch; lower ones not fmaller, more obtufe, 
fomewhat emarginate, equal at the bafe ; ftipules awl-fhaped, 
often permanent. 31. C. frutefcens, Mart. 43. Mill. Di&. 2. 
Hoult. MSS. “ Leaflets in fave pairs, egg-fhaped, fmooth ; 
outer ones longer; ftem fhrubby.’? Stem five or fix feet 
high, mueh branched towards the top. Flowers yellow, 
jn loofe racemes, lateral and terminal. Legumes long, taper. 
Seeds in a double row. 32,.C. arborefcens, Willd. 40. not 
ef Miller, Seen. 5. Vahl. Symb. 3. p. 56. (C. Glauca, 


Lam, Wellia Tagera Rheed. Mal. 6. p. 17. tab. 9, 10. 
** Leaflets in about five pairs, elliptical, {mooth 5 an oblong 
gland between the lowelt; flipules awl-fhaped, curved ; 
racemes axillary.”” ‘* Leaflets in fix pairs, egg-thaped, 
glaucous and veined underneath; glands oblong, feveral ; 
legumes linear, ftraight, compreffed, mucrovate.’’ Lam 
A fhrub five or fix feet high. Branches pubelcent at thew 


fummit. Leaflets two inches avd a half long, more then 
one broad, a gland between each pair. Flowers yellow in 
axillary racemes at the fummits of the branches. Leyumes. 


four or five inches long. Lam. A native of the Eaft Ladies 
As both Wildenow and La Marck refer to Weilia-tagera 
of Rheed, we have put their fpecies toyether; although we 
do not fee how a fhrub only fix feet birch can with any pro- 
priety be called arborefeens. La Marck’s defeription was 
formed from fpecimens in flower and young fruic fent by 
Sounerat. 33. C. Senna, Linn. Sp. Pl. g. Mart. 17. Willd. 
24. (C. lanceolata, Lam. 22. Vorfkal Egypt. 85. 58. 
Senna officinalis; Gart. Senna alexandrina; Bauh. pin. 
397. Tourn, 6, 8. Rai. hift. 1742. Morif. § 2. tab. 24. 
fig. 1. Sena orientalis; Tabern, ic. 517.) ** Leaflets in 
five pairs, lanceolate, equal; a gland above the bafe of the. 
petioles.”?” Lam. from Forfkkal. Stems from two to three 
feet high, fomewhat woody ; branches flender. Leaves al-- 
ternate ; leaflets an inch long, lively green, {mooth, on 
fhort petioles. S/owers pale yellow, in terminal racemes, 
on long peduncles. Legumes oblong, recurved, comprefled, 
Lam. Legumes ovate-kidney-fhaped, membranous, com- 
preffed, with foliaceous appendages, protuberant at the feat. 
of the feeds; marked by capillary, tranfverie, parallel ftrie ; 
from fix to nine-celled, two-valved ; partitions tranfverfe, 
very thin. Gert. A native of Arabia and Upper Egypt, 
whence the leaves are brought to Grand Cairo; and as 
Alexandria is the port from which it is thipped for Europe, 
it has obtained the name of Alexandrian fenna or fena. 
The leaves of fenna, as they are imported for medicinal ufe, 
have a rather difagreeable {melil and a fomewhat acrid, bit~ 
terifh, naufeous tafte; they give out their virtue both to 
watery and fpirituous menftrua, communicating to water 
and proof {pirit a brownifh colour, more or lefs deep ac~- 
cording to the proportions, to retified fpirit a fine green, 
As far as is now known, it was firft introduced as a purga- 
tive by the Arabian phyficians Serapion and Mefue, who 
flourifhed about the beginning of the ninth century. The 
firft of the Greeks by whom it is noticed is A€tuanus in the 
thirteenth. Adtuarius, however, fpeaks not of the leaves 
but the fruit. Mefue likewife feems to prefer the pod, as 
more efficacious than the leaf. In fact the pod purges lefs 
powerfully than the leaves, but has the advantage of not 
griping the bowels, like the leaves, and of being without 
their naufeous bitternefs. For covering the taite of fenna, 
Dr. Cullen recommends coriander feeds ; and for preventing 
its griping, the warmer aromatics, as cardamoms or ginger. 
The formule of fenna given by the colleges, are thoie of an 
infufion, a powder, a tin€ture, and an electuary. See 
Woodville’s Medical Botany. 

The London Pharmacopeia, 1796, direfts the fimple 
infufion of fenna to be prepared by macerating 14 oz. by 
weight of fenna, 1 dram of powdered ginger by. weighty. 
and one pint of boiling diftilled water, for one hour, in 
a covered veffel, and {training the liquor, when cold. 
For the tartarifed infufion of fenna, take of fenna 14 oz. 
by weight, bruifed coriander 4 an ounce by weight, 
cryftals of tartar 2 drams by. weight, and one pint of dif- 
tilled water. Boil the cryftals of tartar in the water, until 
they are diffolved ; then pour the water, yet boiling, upon 


the fenna and feeds; macerate for an hour in a covered FEL 
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fel, and ftrain when cold. Both the preceding infufions are 
mildly purgative to adults in the dofe of an ounce and an 
half, or two ounces; the naufeous flavour of the fenna is 
more covered in the latter ; and perhaps would be itill more 
fo by the addition of fugar. 

For the compound powder of fenna, take fenna and cry{- 
tals of tartar of each 2 ounces by weight, fcammony, 4 an 
eunce by weight, and ginger 2 drams by weight; rub the 
fcammony feparately, and the reit together, into powder, 
and then mix them. 

For the tinéture, take of fenna ilb., carraway bruifed 
15 oz. by weight, lefler cardamoms bruifed } an oz. by 
weight, raifins floned, 160z. by weight, and proof-fpirit 
of wine, one gallon. Digelt for 14 days, and ftrain. 

For the extra@t, take of fenna slb., and diftilled water, 
one gallon. Boil the fenna in the diftilled water, adding, 
after its decoGtion, a little reétified fpirit of wine. Evapo- 
rate the flrained liquor to a proper confiftence. The fpirit 
may be added when the deco@tion is reduced to one half, or 
to 3 pints. ‘The extract is given as a gentle purgative, from 
10 grains to a {cruple; or, in »lefs quantity, as an affiftant 
to the milder laxatives. 

34. C. Stalica, (c. fenna, Lam. 23. c. fenna 8. Linn. Sen- 
na Italica, Biuh. pin. p. 397. Tourn. p. 618. Rai. hiit. 
1742. Senna Dod, pempt. 361. Lob. ic. 2. p. 88. Burm. 
Ind. tab. 33. fig. 2.) ‘ Leaflets in fix pairs, inverfely egg- 
fhaped ; petioles without glands.”? Root annual. Stem a 
foot and half high, but little branched. Leaves alternate ; 
leaflets green above, rather glaucous and flightly pubefcent 
underneath, unequal at their bafe, larger than thofe of the 
preceding fpecies, from which they are alfo decifively 
diftinguithed by the obtufenefs of their fummit. Flowers 
pale yellow, with purple veins, in terminal and axillary 
racemes ; peduncles long ; calyx-leaves reflexed. Legumes 
oval-oblong, comprefled, curved upwards. Suppofed to 
be a native of the northern part of Africa, and the Le- 
vant. It is cultivated on a large fcale in Italy for me- 
dical purpofes, and has been naturalized in the Weft In- 
dies, where it is applied to the fame ufe. It poffeffes 
the fame qualities as C. lanceolata, but is lefs powerful, 
and requires to be taken in larger dofes. La Marck has 
followed Forfkal in confidering the two kinds as fpecifi- 
eally diftinét, but has perverfely given fenna as a trivial 
name, to the variety &. of Linnzus, at the fame time 
that he maintains, the other plant-to be the real fenna 
of Alexandria. 35. C. rufcifolia, Mart. 19. Willd. 25. 
Jac. ic. rar. 1. ‘tabs 71. Colle&. 1, p. 43.. Leaflets 
in fix pairs, lanceolate, acute, {mooth; a gland above the 
bafe of the rib; peduncles many-flowered.”” A fhrub 
about the height of a man. Stem ereGt, round. Leafiets 
on fhort petioles, upper ones gradually larger. Flowers 
yellow, in folitary axillary racemes near the ends of the 
branches. Legume ftraight, a little compreffed, {mooth, 
ending in a blunt roundifh beak, about four inches long. 
Seeds ovate, fhining, black, a little compreffed, with 
{eareely any pulp. A native of the Ifland ef Madeira. 


36. C. diflora, Linn. Sp. Pl. 15. Mart. 18. Lam. 24.. 


Willd. 26, Bot. mag. 810. (not of Miller, fee n. 19.) 
C. fruticofa foliis minoribus, floribus geminis, &c. Brown. 
Jam. 223. C. minor frutefcens; Plum. fpec. 18. ic. 78. fig. 
1. Burm. Am. 78. fig. 1.) “ Leaflets in fix pairs, rather 
oblong, fmooth ; lower ones fmaller ; an awl-fhaped gland 
between the loweit; pedicels generally two-flowered.” 
A {mall fhrub. Branches numerous, flender, quite f{mooth, 
growing near together. Leaflets obtufe, with a very 
imall briftle fhaped peint, the largeft not more than an 
inch long. Flowers yellow, in loofe axillary racemes. 
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Legumes ftraight, linear, compreffed, blackith, three or 
four inches long. A native of the Weft Indies. 37-C, 
Chinenfis, Willd. 27. (not of La Marck, fee n. 22.) Jacq. 
ic. rar. 1. tab. 73. Collet. 1. p. 64. “ Leaflets in about 
fix pairs, egg-fhaped, acute, {mooth; a gland at the bafe 
of the petiole ; legume cylindrical, uncinate, tranfverfely 
ribbed. A native of China about Pekin. 38. C. multi © 
glandulofa, Mart. 21. Willd. 28. Jacq. ic. rar. 1. tab. 72. 

Collect. 1. p. 42. ‘ Leaflets in about fix pairs, oval- 
oblong, obtufe, hairy, outer ones larger; an awl-fhaped 
gland between each pair; legumes linear”? A fhrub 
about the height of a man. Young branches, petioles, | 
peduncles, under furface and edges of thé ‘leaves villous. 

Leaflets on very fhort peduncles, blunt, with a {mall 
point. Flowers yellow, in terminal racemes ; calyx-leaves 
villous, concave, yellow, very blunt, {preading, unequal ; 
petals blunt, almoft twice as large as the calyx; three 
upper ones very large. Legume linear, brownith afh-co- 
lour, flightly villous and foft to the touch, blunt, fwoln 
with the feeds, about three inches long. Seeds fomewhat 
egg-fhaped, blunt, fcarcely comprefled, black, fhining, 
without pulp. Hort. Kew. Found by Maffon in the 
gardens of Teneriffe and introduced by him into Eng- 
land in 1779. 39. C. Airfuta, Linn. Sp. Pl. 16. Mart. 
20. Lam. 25. Willd. 29. (C. americana feetida, foliis 
amplioribus villofis, Tourn. Inft. 619.) Leaves in fix 
pairs, broadly egg-fhaped, acuminate, woolly.” Nearly 
allied to C. occidentalis, and differing from it chiefly in 
its woollynefs. 40. C. tomentofa, Linn. jun. fupp. 231. 
Mart. 22. Willd. 30. Lam. 29? « Leaflets in fix to 
eight pairs, obliquely rounded at the bafe, hairy above ; 
panicles axillary; legumes villous.” Linn. jun. « Leaf. 
lcts in fix to eight pairs, oblong-egg-fhaped, mucronate, 
tomentous underneath ; awl-fhaped glands feveral; racemes 
axillary ; legumes tomentous.”?” Lam. A tree. Branches 
woody, round, zigzag; cloathed with a denfe, foft, white 
down, which becomes yellow when dry. Leaflets linear- 
lanceolate, acute, quite entire, green above, white or yel- 
low underneath, tomentous. Stipules femilunar or lanceolate, 
tomentous, deciduous. Flowers yellow. Legumes ftraight, 
comprefled, very tomentous. A native of South America. 

Mutis. La Marck’s plant was found in Brazil by Commer- 
fon, and defcribed by him from a living one in the royal 
garden at Paris. It appears to differ from that of Mutis 
only in the form of the leaflets. 41. C. ferpens. Linn. Sp. 

Pl. 17. Mart. 23. Lam. 26. Willd. 31. Swartz obf. 161. 

Brown Jam, 225. n. 15. Sloane Jam. 2. 5. « Leaflets in 

feven pairs; flowers pentandrous ; ftems filiform, proftrate, 
herbaceous.”’ Root annual. Svems three or four inches 
long, generally fimple, ftiff, round, villous. Leaflets fome- 
what fickle-fhaped, feffile, approximating, flat, oblique, 
terminated by a fhort briftle, fomewhat villous ; comman 
petioles fhort, hirfute; glands two, red, flat, feffile, round- 
ith, perforated, fituated beneath the lowelft pair of leaflets. 

Siipules. two, oppofite, oblique, lanceolate, acuminate. 

Flowers yellow, not axillary, but crowded above the pe- 
tioles, on very fhort peduncles; calyx-leaves lanceolate, 
{preading ; petals unequal, egg-fhaped, obtufe, concave, 
{preading ; filaments fhort ; anthers linear, fertile 3 the three 
anterior ones bent down and fomewhat larger, germ com- 
preffed, oblong ; ftyle thickifh; ftigma blunt, pubefcent. 

Legume flat, comprefled, of a broad linear fhape, margined, 
blunt, villous, many-feeded. A native of Jamaica, in paf- 
tures, creeping among the grafs. Swartz. 42. C. mexicana, 

Willd. 32. Jacq. hort. Schen. 2. p. 41. tab. 23. & Leaf- 
lets in feven pairs, rather obtufe, pubefcent, ciliated ; a cy= 

liadrical gland between the loweit.”? A native of Mexico. 
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43. C. angufifolia, Willd. 33. Vahl. Symb. 1, P: 29. 
a 


« Leaflets in feven pairs, lanceolate ; outer ones larger ; 

etioles without alcaiel tem fhrubby.” It differs from C. 
te in the number and form of the leafleta, and in the 
mature legumes not being curved inward ; from C. liguttrina 
in its larger outer leaflets, and petioles without glands, 
Vahl. 44. C. digu/frina, Linn, Sp. Pl. 18. Mart. 24. Lam. 
27. Willd. g4. (Senna liguflri folio, Plum. fpec. 13, 
Tourn. 619. Dill. Elth, 350. tab. 259. fig. 338. Catha 
Bahamenfis Mart. Cent. tab. 21.) ‘ Leaflets in feven pairs, 
lanceolate; outer ones fmaller; a gland at the bafe of the 
petioles.”” A fhrub fix or feven feet high, the thicknels of 
the little finger, flightly angular ; branches numerous, deeply 
{iriated axills, upper part of the flem, edges, and back of 
the leaves finely pubefcent. Lowers yellow, in axillary 
racemes near the top of the ftem, peduncled. Legumes two 
inches long or more, one inch broad, oblong, compreffed, 
a little curved upwards. A native of Martinico, the Baha- 
ma ifles and Virginia. 45. C. florida, Willd. 35. Vabi. 
Symb. 3. p- 572 * Leaflets in feven pairs, oval-oblong, 
fmooth, emarginate, without glands; flowers in racemes ; 
brates fpatula-fhaped, mucronate. A native of the Eatt 
{ndies. 46. C. flipulacea, Willd. 36. Mart. 47. Hort. 
Kew. 2. p. 52. Feuill. peruv. 3. p. 56. tab. 42. “ Leaves 
in about eight pairs, ovate-lancéolate ; a gland between the 
lowelt pair; {lipules ovate, very large.”’ A native of Chili 
introduced by Thouin in 1786. 47. C. alata, Linn. Sp. Pl. 
19. Mart. 25. Lam. 30. Willd. 37. Swartz obferv. 162. 
(Herpetica, Rumph. amb. 7. p. 35. tab. 58. C. herpetica, 
Jacq. obf, 2. p.24. tab. 45. fig.2. Plum. fpec. 18. Sloane Jam. 
hilt. 2. p. 59. tab. 175. fig. 2. C. braéteata, Linn. jun. 
Sup.?) ‘¢ Leaflets in eight pairs, oval-oblong ; inner ones 
{maller ; petioles without glands; ftipules {preading.” Linn. 
« Leaflets in eight pairs, oval-oblong, obtufe, mucronate ; 
petioles without glands ; legumes with two wings.” Lam. 
Stems feveral, fomewhat woody, from fix to nine feet high, 
about the thicknefs of a finger, cylindrical, fmooth, a little 
twifted, and branched towards the top. Leaves alternate, 
from a foot to a foot and a half long; leaflets near two 
inches and a half long, one inch broad, near together, quite 
f{mooth. Flowers yellow, in terminal racemes; brates 
roundifh-ovate, concave, entire, the colour of the flowers, 
loofely imbricate, refembling fcales; calyx-leaves oblong, 
concave, coloured, tender; petals unequal, roundifh, with 
tlaws, concave, entire; the fifth a little larger, waved with 
a fringed border. Legumes five or fix inches long, qnadran- 
gular; oppofite angles winged; margin crenate. Seeds fe- 
parated by alternate, membranous partitions, rhomboidal, 
compreffed. Mill. and Lam. The jutce of the leaves or buds 
is faid to cure the ringworm. A native of the Eaft and 
Welt Indices. 48. C. marilandica, Linn. Sp. Pl.20. Mart. 
26; Lam. 31. Willd. 38. Dill. Elth. 3517. tab. 260. fig. 339. 
Mart. Cent. tab. 23. ‘* Leaflets in eight pairs, ovate-ob- 
jong, equal; a gland at the bafe of the petioles.” Root 
perennial, Stems feveral, three or four feet high, often 
fimple, herbaceous, cylindrical, either entirely fmooth, or 
furnifhed with a few hairs. eaves alternate, rather long, 
green above, and pale underneath. /V/owers bright yellow, 
in fhort axillary racemes on the upper part of the ftem. Le- 
gumes three or four inches long, a little curved, mucronate, 
bordered with confpicnous joints, and a few fcattered reddith 
hairs. A native of Maryland and Virginia. 49. C. furaten- 
Jis, Lath. 32. Gorm. Fl. Ind.g7. “ Leaflets in eight pairs, 
ovate-oblong, obtufe, emarginate; lower ones {maller; a 
pedicelled gland at the bafe of the loweit pair.”? Stem her- 
baceous. Stipules two, linear-lanceolate, at the bafe of each 
petiole. Flowers large, orange; peduncles axiliary 5 bractes 
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heart-fhaped, acute. A native of the neivlbourhood of 


Surat. 50. C. fafligiata, Willd. 39. Vahl. Symb 5. p. 47 

“* Leaves in nine pairs, oblong, [mooth ¢ a p: dicelled gland 
between every pair of leaflets; flowers in recemes.’’ oor 
perennial, A native of the alt Indies. 61. C. frondofa, 
Mart. 48, Willd. 40. Hort. Kew. 2, p. 35, (C 


T crilla, 
Jacq. Ic, Rar, 1, tab. 74, Colleét. a. p. 8 “« Leaflets in 
nine pairs, oval-oblong, {mooth, rather obtufe, a cylindrical 
gland between the lowett ; petiole without any gland at th 
bafe.’’ Root perennial. 52. C, tenuiffima, Linn. Sp. Pl ar. 
Mart. 27. Lam. 33. Willd. 41. Roy. Lugd, 478. ‘* Leaf- 
lets in nine pairs, oblong ; an awl-(haped gland between the 
lowell.’ Root perennial. A wative of the Havanna, La 
Marck obferves that he has feen in the Herbarium of Juffieu 
a plant under this name, refembling C. chamwcrilla, but with 
only nine pairs of leaflets. The peduticles are axillary, one- 
flowered, fhorter than the leaves; the calyx-leavea very 
acute, and as long as the petals. 53. C. famea, Lam. 34. 
“ Leaflets in eight or nine pairs, ovate-oblong, obtufe, 
{mooth ; petioles without glands ; corymbs peduucled, axil- 
lary, and terminal, A tree. Leaflets almoft emarginate, 
coriaceous, on fhort petioles. Legumes fix or feven inches 
long, flat, bordered. According to Commerfon, it is culti- 
vated in the ifland of Ceylon for the beauty of its flowers. 
54. C. virgata, Mart. 51. Willd, 42. Swartz Prod. 66. Fi. 
Ind. Occid. 2. p. 728. “ Leaflets in ten pairs, ovate-lanceo- 
late, villous ; a petiolar pedicelled gland; peduncles one- 
flowered, longer than the leaflets.” A native of Jamaica 
and Hifpaniola. Nearly allied to C.chamecrifta, but dif- 
fers in having a fhrubby branched ftem; rigid, fomewhat 
zigzag, erect branches: and narrower, more acute leaflets, 
54+ C. fophera, Linn. Sp. Pl. 22. Mart. 28. Lam. 35» Willd. 
43+ Lour. Cochinc. 264. (Senna, Burm. Zeyl. 213. tab. 98. 
Galege affinis, Bauh. Pin. 352. Gallinaria acutifolia, Rumph. 
Amb. 5. p. 283. tab.97. fig. 1. Ponnam-Tagera, Rheed. 
Mal. 2. p. tor. tab. 52. ‘* Leaflets in ten pairs, lanceolate; 
an oblong gland at the bafe.”” A fhrub, from three to five 
feet high ; branches cylindrical, {mooth. Leaves an inch 
and half long ; leaflets flightly villous at their edges. Powers 
pale yellow, veined, in fhort axillary racemes or corymsbs. 
Legumes three inches and a half long, two lines broad, com- 
preffed, linear, mucronate, nearly imooth, fomewhat refem- 
bling thofe of C. occidentalis. A native of the Eat Indies, 
China, and the ifland of Tongatabu in the South Seas. 56. 
C. anguflifiliqua, Lam. 36. Vlum. Spec. 18. Burm. Amer. 
tab. 78. fig. 2. “ Leaflets in ten pairs, ovate-oblong, acute, 
awned ; a pedicelled gland between the loweft ; legumes 
narrow, compreffed.”” A fhrub. Leaflets f{mooth above, 
a little villous underneath. F/gwers yeilow, large, in com- 
pound, terminal, and axillary raccmes. Legumes from three 
to five inches long, blackith, {traight. .A native of the 
ifland of St. Domingo. §7.C. auriculata, Linn. Sp. Pl.22. 
Mart. 30. Lam. 37. Willd. 45. (Senna {puria, Pluk. Alm. 
341. tab, 314. fig. 4.) “ Leaflets in twelve pairs, obtute, 
mucronate; glands feveral, awl-fhaped ;  itipules kidney- 
fhaped, bearded. A fhrub. Branches ligneous, a little 
pubefcent towards their fummit. Leaflets oval-oblong, fome- 
what villous underneath; {lipules large, embracing the 
item, very obtufe, with one particular briftle on each fide. 
Llowers orange, very large, growing from three to five toge- 
ther, in fhort terminal bunches. Legumes compreffed, flender, 
almoft {mooth, narrowed at the bate, obtufe, terminated by 
a thread fhaped point. A native of the Ealt Indies. 58. 
C. brevifolia, Lam. 48. Willd. 46. « Stem much branched, 
nearly {mooth ; leaflets in twelve pairs, inverfely egg-fhaped ; 
peduncles lateral, one-flowered, longer than the leaves.’’ 
Sim woody, from three to five inches long ; branches very 

5D flender. 
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flender. Leaves five or fix lines long; leaflets very {mall, 
growing near together. Legumes an inch long, comprefied, 
almoft {mooth. A native of the ifland of Miclapatea. 59. 
C. javanica, Linn. Sp. Pl. 24. Mart. 31. Lam. 38. Willd. 
48. Vahl. Symb. 3. p. 58. (C. fiftula javanica, Comm. Hort. 
I. p.217. tab. ris. C. filtula fylveitris, Rumph. Amb, 2. 
p- 88, tab. 22.) * Leaflets in twelve pairs, oblong, obtufe, 
fmooth; gland none.” Linn. Leaflets from twelve to 
fifteen pairs, egg-fhaped, obtufe, fmooth ; legumes nearly 
cylindrical, very fmooth.”? Lam, A lofty tree. Powers 
red or yellowifh, in fhort racemes. Legumes longer and more 
flender than thofe of C. fillula, divided into numerous cells 
by tranfverfe partitions, without any fucculent pulp. A na- 
tive of Java and the Molucca iflands. 60. C. brafiliana, 
Lam.39. (C.grandis, Linn. jun. and Willd. excluding 
the fynonym. C. mollis, Vahl? C.fftula flore incarnato, 
Breya. Cent. 1. p. 58. tab. 21. C. fiftuia brafiliana, Bauh. 
Pin. 403. Tourn. 61g. Rai. Hilt. 1747.) ‘* Leaflets from 
fifteen to twenty pairs; leaflets oblong, obtufe, pubefcent ; 
legumes very large, thick, comprefled, fword-fhaped.” Lam. 
A large tree. Branches extending widely on every fide ; 
little branches covered with a fine down. Leaves large; 
leaflets near together ; common petiole nine or ten inches 
long, without any gland. Flowers flefh-coloured, in imple 
axillary racemes, fhorter than the leaves. Legumes a foot 
and half or two feet long, at leaft three inches broad; with 
one future double, the other fingle, in fome degree refem- 
bling a fabre ; many-celled, containing a brown or blackifh 
pulp, fimilar to that of C. fiftula, but bitter and difagreeable. 
‘A native of Brafiland Surinam. 61. C. nigricans, Willd. 50. 
Vahl. Symb. t. p. 30. (C. procumbens, Forfle. Arab. 
ee Leaflets in twelve pairs, linear-oblong, very ob- 
tafe, mucronate; a feffile gland at the bafe.”” Perennial. A 
native of Arabia Felix. 62. C. po/yphylla, Willd. 51. Jacq. 
Ic. Rar. 3. tab. 460. Colle&. 4. p. 104. ‘ Leaflets in many 
pairs, elliptical, obtufe, ciliated ; an oblong, feffile gland be- 
tween the loweft; peduncles often two-flowered.”’? A native 
of the ifland of Porto Rico. Perennial. 63. C. Chamecrifta, 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 25. Mart. 33. Lam. 40. Willd. 52. Bot. Mag. 
107. (C. fuffruticofa ereéta, &c. Brown Jam. 225. Chama- 
crifta pavonis major, Commel. Hort. 2.) p.0§3: tab g7-) 
«« Leaflets in many pairs; a petiolar pedicelled gland; iti- 
pules {word-fhaped.”” Root anttual. Stem a foot and half 
high, cylindrical, pubefcent, branched from the bottom. 
Flowers yellowith ; the two upper petals witha purple fpot ; 
peduncles axillary, folitary, or fometimes two together, one- 
flowered, fhorter than the leaves. A native of Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and Virginia. 64. C. glandulofa, Linn. Sp. Pl. 
26. Mart. 34. Lam. 41. Willd. 53. (Chamecrilta pavonis 
americana, Breyn. Cent. 66. tab. 24.2) ‘* Leaflets in many 
pairs, with many glands; ftipules awl-fhaped.”? Stems a 
foot high, flender, fomewhat fhrubby. Leajfets lanceolate. 
Flowers hexandrous ; two of the anthers very long ; pedun- 
cles axillary, in pairs, one-flowered, fhorter than the leaf. 
6%. C. mimofoides, Linn. Sp. Pl. 42. Mart. 35. Lam. 42. 
Willd. 54. «¢ Leaflets in many pairs, linear: an obfolete 
gland at the bafe of the petioles; ftipules briftle-fhaped.”” 
Stem two fect high, ereét, fimple, cylindrical ; peduncles 
axillary, as long as the leaves, in pairs, one-fowered, fur- 
nithed a little below the fower with two fmail, lanceolate, 
acute braGies. Legumes linear. A native of the ifland of 
Ceylon. 66. C. microphylla, Willd. 55. ‘ Leaflets in many 
pairs, linear, mucronate; a gland between the loweft ; fli- 
pules ignceolate, mucronate ; peduncles folitary, one-flower- 
ed; ftem with rod-like branches. S¥em pubefcent. Legume 
sompreffed, linear, clothed with a fine down. Nearly allied 
to the preceding, but thought by Vahl to be diftin®. A 
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native of the ifland of St. Crux. 6%. C. flexuofa, Linn. 
Pl. 28. Mart. 36. Lam. 43. Willd. 26. ioatcne Breyin 
Cent. 64. tab. 23.) “ Leaflets in many pairs; ftipules half 
heart-fhaped. Rootannual. Stem flender, a little angular, 
nigzag. Leaves long, narrow; leaflets linear-lanceolate 
three-nerved, pale green, crowded ; ftipules large, inthe 
nerved. Peduncles folitary, axillary, one-flowered. A native 
of Brafil. 68. C. augufliffima, Lam. 44. ‘* Leaflets in man 
pairs, very {mall, awned; ftipules lanceolate-briftle-thaped ; 
peduncles in pairs, or two-cleft ; ftem hairy.” Root annnih, 
Stem flender, cylindricat, villous, a little branched, not zig- 
zag. Leaves long, very narrow, villous; leaflets linear 
crowded. Peduncles lateral, a’ little above the axils of the 
leaves. Legumes linear, compreffed. Obferved in the ifland 
of Java by Commerfon. 69. C. capenfis, Willd’ 57. Thunb, 
Prod.79. ‘ Leaficts in many pairs, linear; item ere@ 
zigzag, villous.” A mative of the Cape of Good Hope. 
79. C. niditans, Linn. Sp. Pl.2g. Mart. 37. Lam. 45. 
Willd. 58. Hort. Clif. 497. tab. 36. (Senna {puria virginica, 
Pluk. Alm. 341. tab. 314. fig. 5. Amma mefta, Rumph. 
Amb. 6. p. 147. tab. 161. fig. 1.) “* Leaflets in many pairs; 
flowers pentardrous; {tem rather ereét.”? Root annual. 
Stem from eight to ten inches high, flender, flightly villous 
a little branched. Zzaflets in twelve to fifteen pairs, oblong, 
obtufe, with a briftke-thaped point, crowded; witha brown, 
pedicelled gland a little below the loweft pair. Flowers pale 
yellow, {mall, axillary, folitary, cn very fhort peduncles; the 
lower petal larger and more open than theothers. A native 
of Virginia. 71. C. procumbens, Lion. Sp. Pl. 30. Mart. 
38. Lam. 46. Willd. 59. (C. americana procumbens, Comm. 
Petrop. tab. 11.) ‘ Leaflets in many pairs, without glands ; 
ftem procumbent.”? Root annual. Stem herbaceous. Flomets 
{mall. Legumes narrow, comprefled. A native of Virginia. 
72. C. pumila, Lam. 47. (Mimofa pumila, Pluk. 252. tab. 
120, fig.1.) ‘ Stem hairy, much branched; leaflets in 
many pairs, ciliated at the bafe; a petiolar pedicelled gland ; 
flowers very {mall.”? Stem divided from its bafe into many 
flender branches, three or four inches long, fpreading on the 
ground. Leaffets oblong, acute, villous underneath, crowded. 
a axillary, oe in pairs, on very fhort peduncles. 

egumes near an inch long, fomewhat villous. A nati 
China and the Eait iaaibe “coal 

Propagation and Culture. Some fpecies of Caffia are culti- 
vated for their beauty, and others fortheirrarity. ‘They are 
all propagated by feeds, but as they are natives of warm cli- 
mates, they mult be raifed in hot-beds. Such as grow 
naturally between the Tropics, require the prote@tion of a 
ftove ; and few will endure the rigour of our winters in the 
open air. The feeds ef Caffia filtula may be procured 
oe the druggills, who import the pods for officinal pur- 
poles. 

Cassia cinnamoinea, Herm, Lugd. See Laurws cinna- 
momum. i P 

Cassia malabarica, Herm. Lugd.—LZignea, Black.— 
sinnamomea, Pluk. Alm. 88,89. See Laurus caffa. 

Cassia lignea jamaicenfis SF cinnamomea barbadenfium, Pluk. 
Alm. Sce Canerva alba. 

Cassia, in Geography, a country of Sumatra, the inba- 
bitants of which live in villages, independent of one another, 
and are always at war. See SuMATRA. 

Cassia flake, in the Glafs Trade, is thatiron with a piece 
of wood piaced cenit, on which they lay the glafs after they 
have taken it off the pipes, and en which they turn the glafs, 
to faften the pontee to it. 

CASSIAN, Joun, in Biography, an ecclefiaftical writer 
of the clafs of monks, was moft probably born in Scythia, 
though others fay that he was a native of France, and others 
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of Africa. THe was brought up in the monaflery of Beth- 
lebem, where he formed an intimacy with a monk named 
Germanus ; and from whence they went together into Palef- 
tine and Egypt, and pafled feven years with the folitaries of 
the Thebais. ‘The theological difputes that prevailed even 
in thefe deferts, occafioned their withdrawing to Conftanti- 
nople, where Caffian was ordained deacon by St. Chryloltom. 
Upon the expullion of this prelate from his fee, he was de- 
puted, together with Germanus, in 403, to lay the com- 

laints of the church before pope Innocent I., by whom he 
was ordained prieft. When Rome was taken by Alaric, he 
removed to Provence, and in 410 fixed at Marfeilles. Here 
he founded two monafterics, one for each fex, and inculcat- 
ed in Gaul, both by his difcourfe and writings, the opinions 
of the Semipelagians on the doctrine of grace, together with the 
rules of difcipline which were obferved among the Syrian and 
Egyptian monks ; and here he is fuppofed to have died, be- 
tween the years 430 and 433. His works, fome of which 
detailed the mode of living among the Egyptian monks, and 
the difcourfes of their moll famous abbots, were publifhed in 
folio at Frankfort, in 1722, with a large commentary by 
Alardus Gazeus. Caffian has been regarded as a faint by 
feveral popes; and though he was never canonized by the 
church, his memory has been fo much revered in Provence, 
that a day was obferved as his feilival ; and his works were 
held in very high ecftimation by the devotees of the church 
ef Rome. Du Pin. Eccl. Hitt. 5th century, vol. ii, Mo- 
fheim, E. H. vol. ii. 

CASSIANI, a fe& in Civil Law, who adhered to the 
fyftem and interpretations of Caffus, a celebrated lawyer, in 
oppofition to thofe of Pegafus, a timid flave of Domitian, 
who derived his name from the galley which his father com- 

anded, whofe adherents were denominated Pegafiani. 
Thele parties were alfo denominated Sabinians and Proculi- 
ans. See Capito. The popular caufe was in the hands 
of Pegafus, while the favourite of the Cxfars was repre- 
fented by Caffius, who gloried in his defcent from the patriot 
affaffin. ‘Tacit. Annal. xvii. 7. Sueton. in Nerone, c. 37. 

CASSIANISM, from Caffan, a teacher in Gaul to thofe 
who were called Semipelagians towards the clofe of the fifth 
century, is fometimes ufed for Semipelagianifm. See Cas- 
SIAN. 

CASSICAN, in Ornithology, caffican de la nouvelle Gui- 
née, Buffon: the pied roller of Latham, Coractas varia, 
which fe. 

CASSICUS. Briffon calls the oriolus Perficus by this 
game, cafficus luteus. See Ortorus Perficus. 

CASSIDA, in Botany, Tourn. Hall. Ray. Petiv. See 
Scure varia. 

CASSIDA, in Entomology, a genus of coleopterous in- 
feé&ts, which, according to Linnzus, have moniliform anten- 
nz that become rather thicker towards the end: thorax and 
wing-cafes with a broad margin, the former flat, and form- 
ing a kind of fhield, beneath which the head is concealed. 
To this Mr. Marfham adds, that the body is oval, convex, 
and flat beneath. Marth. Ent. Brit. The Fabrician cha- 
raéter as ufual is taken principally from the parts and ftruc- 
ture of the mouth: he obferves that the anterior feelers are 
clavated, and thofe behind filiform ; lip elongated and en- 
tire, and the antennez moniliform. 

The above are the effential charafters of this genus, to 
which a few general particulars may be added. The rotun- 
date figure of the body, gibbous back, and flattened fur- 
face beneath area ftrong criterion of this genus. The furface 
above is commonly fmooth, and in fome {pecies glofly ; 
eyes oval, and placed near cach other ; antennz inferted be- 
tween the eyes; fcytel triangular and fmall; wing-cafes 
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fame length as the abdomen; legs fhort, thighs compreffed, 
fhanks rounded, and the tarfi confilling of four joints 
aan of the {pecies are very beautiful when alive, fome of 
which retain their brilliancy of colours in the height of per- 
fection after death ; in others, however, and thofe clpeci- 
ally of a {mall fize, thefe are altogether evaneicent, their 
rich metallic or golden hues fading as the infeG dics, and 
totally difappearing in the dried {pecimens, Callide im. 
merfed in [pirit of wine alive, are obferved to retain the 
fplendour of thofe golden hues for ycare in as high perfec 
tion as they appear in the living infeét: bur if tiken out 
and allowed to dry, thefe change colour in the fame manner 
as the infe& would in dying without being fleeped in fpi- 
rits. For immediate obfervation, the true colours of the 
living infe&t may however be revived in the dried foecimens 
at any time by leaving them for the fpace of fift. en. or twen- 
ty minutes in warm water; the colours Fe-appearing while 
the infe&t is kept moift, and fading again as the infeet dries. 
The larvez of the caffide are commonly found concealed 
on the under furface of the leaves of the plants on which 
they feed, and often hide themfelves under a cover of their 
own excrements, which they fupport in the air above their 
bodies by means of their lateral {fpines, and the briftles at 
the extremity of their tail to fheltér themfelves from the fun 
and rain. ‘The larve caft their fking feveral times. before 
they pafs into the pupa ftate. The perfeé& female infed 
depofits the eggs in regular order on the leaves of plants 
and covers them with excrements to conceal them. The 
common Englifh name of the infeéts of this tribe is the tor- 
toife beetle. Wehave only an inconfiderable number of the 
fpecies indigenous to this country, and thofe only of a {mall 
fize; many of the larger kinds, and thofe diftinguithed for 
their vivid hues and colours are natives of South Ame- 
rica. The following fpecies are defcribed by authors. 
Viripis. Green fprinkled with confluent dots. Marth 
Ent. Brit. Caflida viridis. Linn. La caffide verte of 
Geoffroy. Frequent on thiftles in Europe. Length one 
third of an inch. 
akc We wnD “Mi ee ee 
; pe. Donov. Brit 
Inf. Caffida fanguinolenta of Paykull. j 
Stmitis. Green; wing-cafes ttriate with dots. Found 
on anthemide cotula. Marfh. 
Obf. Perhaps caffida prafina of Herbft. Inhabits En. 


rope. 
Srercuiz. Pale green; fhield f{mooth; wing-cafes fr 

ate with impreffed dots. Difcovered by Mr. ee Me 

Ent. Brit. red by Mr. Kirby. Marth. 
Murraea. 


Black; fhield red; wing-cafes fancy; 
fprinkled with black dots; named by Fabricius aher Man. 
a Size of caffida viridis, and inhabits Europe. 
IRIOPHORA. Black, above green; th i 2 
ata and two dots on the thells black. Raa re eS 
_Equesrris. Green; a {filvery ftreak at the top of 
wing-cafes ; abdomen black, with a pale arta h Shy 
ee of epee found on the water mint. : 
EBULOSA. Pale clouded and dotted with brow i 
Found on thiftles in Europe. brad ay er 
Macutata. Greenifh, with numerous black f 
the dorfal future of the wing-cafes. Donov. Brit. lef. ? 
pate oe with a fhining blue line on 
e wing-cafes. ound principally on thjitl i 
Europe. Donov, Inf. ee. Hellbpeiisra x/ TRS damien 
SpLenpiputa. Grey, with a coppery gold ]i 
ftreak in the middle of the hig alee ae! the ages A 
new Britifh fpecies allied to caflida nobilis. Marth. Ent. 


Brit. 
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Artrata. Deep black; anterior part of the fhield fan- 
guincous.. Inhabits Germany. Fabr. 

Arrinis. Wing-cafes grey, dotted with black ; thorax 
yellowifh, and without fpots. Inhabits Europe. Olivier. 

Austriaca. Vhorax and wing-cafes dufky, dotted with 
black ; margin rufous and immaculate. A native of Auf- 
tria. 


Crisraria, Reddith ; thorax with four black dots ; thofe 


on the wing-cafes numerous; fhield emarginate. Inhabits 
America. Olivier.. 
Devusta. Reddifhs; numerous blue black dots on the 
: ‘ ; % 
wing-cafes, and two on the thorax ; fhield entire. A native 


of New Holland. Olivier. 

Ocro-punctaTa. Reddith ; thorax with two blue black 
dots; wing-cafes with four on each. Inhabits Siam. Fabr. 

InterrupTa. Yellowifh; thorax immaculate; wing- 
cafes with a broad black interrupted line. Inhabits New 
Holland. Fabr. 

Sr. Crucis. Teftaceous; wing-cafes golden with three 
tubercles at the bafe; margin pale, with two black bands 
beneath. 

Ssx-puncTaTa. Yellowifh; dif of the wing-cafes fer- 
ruginovs, with fix black dots. Inhabits Cayenne. Fabr. 

Annutus. Yellowifh; difk of the wing cafes black, 
with, two yellowifh rings, and pofterior band. Inhabits 


Cayenne. Fabr. 

Juparca. © Ferruginous; difk of the wing-cafes marked 
with impreffed dots, and fpots of black. ound in South 
America. Fabr. 

Hepraea. Pale, with numerous {mall black lines. In- 
habits Cayenne. 

Cincra. Thorax and wing-cafes dufky, with yellowifh 


margin; wing-cafes with a white hyaline fpot before the 
edge. Inhabits Africa. 

Marcinetita. Green; margin of the thorax and wing- 
cafes yellow. A native of Brazil. 

Limsata. Head, thorax, and wing-cafes dufky, with 
reddifh margins. Found in Germany. Olivier. 

FerruGinea. Black; thorax and wing-cafes ferrugi- 
nous and immaculate. Fabr. Caffida fubferruginea of 
Schranck. Smaller than caffida viridis, and inhabits Ger- 
many. Rarely found in England. 

Visex. Greenifh; dorfal future fanguincous. 
tive of Germany. Olivier. 

Arrinis. Wing-cafes greyifh, with black dots; tho- 
rax yellowifh, and without {pots. An European {pecies de- 
{cribed by Fabricius. 

Truncara. Rufous; wing-cafes flightly reticulated, 
and fpotted with black; back gibbous. Tabr. This is of 
a large fize ; native place unknown. 

Giszosa. Black, with two villous golden {fpots; wing- 
cafes reticulated with greenifh; an obtufe ipine on the fu- 
ture. A large fpecies, defcribed by Fabricius as a Brafilian 
infec. 

Bivens. Black; anterior part of the wing-cafes pro- 
jeGting, and an ere& fpine at the future. Inhabits the 
fame country as the preceding, and is of a large fize. 

Spinirex. Ferruginous; wing-cafes with a projecting 
fpine. at the anterior angle ; thorax with a tranf{verfe {pine on 
each fide. Inhabits India. Voet. 

Bicornis. Cyaneous; a truncated fpine at the ante- 
rior angle of the wing-cafes. Inhabits South America. 

PerroratTa. Teltaceous; wing-cafes fpinous at the 
anterior angie, and perforated at the bafe. Pallas. 


A na- 


Jamarcensis. Pale yellow, braffy ; wing-cafes imma- 
culate with hollow dots. This kind inhabits Jamaica. Oli- 
vier. 
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Marcariracra. Greenith; wing-eafes polithed filvery 
green head and brealt black. Inhabits Saxony. Schal- 
cr; 

Fastuosa, 
{pots. 
ler. 
I'usca. Tawny, with two raifed lines on the wing- 
cafes. L.aichart. 

Cructata. Pale; dif black, with four yellowith fpots. 
Fabr. Spec. Inf. Found on plants in Europe. 

Crux. Yellow; thorax with a ferruginous dorfal line ; 
difk of the wing-cafes ferruginous, with four yellow fpots. 
Fabr. Inhabits Cayenne, and is {trongly allied to C. crus 
ciata. 

Unpvecim-puncrata. Yellowith, fingle dot in the mid« 
dle of the thorax, and eleven on the wing-cafes black. A 
nattve of Cayenne. Fabr. 

Birasciata. Pale; body with two fufcous bands. In- 
habits South America. Gmelin. 

Frava. Yellow, and without fpots; body teftaceous, 
with a black {pot on the feutel. Fabr. Found in the fouth 
of Europe. 

Purrurea. Yellow; body above purple. 
{mall fpecies, and inhabits America. 

Levcoru#a. Tettaceous; margin dotted with yellow. 
Found in America. Linn. 

Tusercutata. Teftaceous; margins yellow; three 
tubercles on the wing-cafes. Inhabits Sierra Leon. 

Birusercurata. Brown, with white margin ; wing- 
cafes {potted with black ; and a fingle tubercle at the bafe. 
A native of Cayenne. This is greatly allied to tuberculata, 


Black 3 wing-cafes braffy red, with black 


Inhabits the fame country asthe preceding. Schal- 


This is a 


‘but is only half the fize. 


Suturatis. Brown; wing-cafes yellow, with brown 
future. An African f{pecies. Fabr. 

Bicutrata. Thorax yellow; wing-cafes reddifh ; mare 
gin black, with two yellow fpots. 

Mitiaris. Yellow; thorax immaculate; wing-cafes 
dotted with black, and two marginal bands. Inhabits the 
ifland of St. Helena. 

Puncrata. Black; fhield brown; wing-cafes yellow, 
with black fpots. 

Reticuraris. Yellow; wing-cafes variegated with 
azure, and a fingle lateral band. Fabr. A fpecies of large 
fize foundin South America. 

VariecaTta. Rufous; wing-cafes variegated with azure, 
and a fingle lateral band. Inhabits America. 

TrirasciaTa. Rufous; wing-cafes with three lateral 
bands. Fabr. This kind inhabits India. 

Annuvata. Azure; two fpots on the thorax, and fix 
rings on the wing-cafes, rufous. Fabr. Is of a large fize; 
inhabits South America and India. A variety of this in- 
{e& is defcribed by Herbft under the name of caffida or- 
nata. 

Grossa. Sanguineous; difk of the wing-cafes fprinkled 
with black dots, and ramofe black lines on the margin, In- 
habits South America. 7 

Crarurata. Ferruginous; margin of the wing-cafes, 
longitudinal line, and one half tranfverfely black. Defcribed 
by De Geer. This fpecies is a native of India. The thorax 
is immaculate ; wing-cafes very broad. The female's dif- 
tinguifhed by having three diftiné lines acrofs. 

Seprem-GuTTaTa, Black, with feven white fpots on 
the wing-cafes. Gmel. This is rather an ambiguous fpe- 
cies. 

Excramationis. Yellow, with three black lines, the- 
middle one interrupted, and refembling the note of exclama- 
tion, (!). This inhabits South America. Fabr. 

Lineata. 
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Linrata. Greyith, with four whitifh lines on the wing. 
cafes. Fabr. Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. 

Jamaicensis. Pale brafly yellow; wing-cales immacu- 
late, with hollow or excavated punétures, Pabr. Delenbed 
by Sloane in his Natural Hiftory of Jamaica. 

Doxrsara. Thorax and wingr-cales dufky, the laft with 
afpine at the future, and whitih at the margin; bale dufky, 
Vabr.  Inhabits Siam. 

QuapkipustuLara. Thorax dufky; wing-cafes fan- 
guincous ; margin blue, with two red fpots. Inhabits Ame- 
rica. y 

Cryanra. Brafly blue; wing-cafes immaculate, with ex- 
cavated dots. A Linnean {pecies defcribed by Petiver and 
Degeer, Inhabits America. 

Marcinata. Wing-cafes teltaceous; body and wing- 
cafes edged with black; thorax braffy. A native of South 
America. 

In EQUALIS. 
ovate yellow {pot in the difk. 
the preceding. 


Brafly ferruginous ; wing-cafes with a fub- 
Inhabits the fame country as 


Surrosira. Wing-cafes black, annulated anteriorly, 
with a fulvous dot in the middle. A {mall American f{pe- 
cies. Lederm. 


Lareratis. Brafly fufcous, witha yellow lateral {pot 
on the wing-cafes. De Geer, Subzer, &c. Inhabits South 
America. 

Discoipes. Brafly green, with two approximate yellow 
{pots on the difk of the wing-cafes. Fabr. | Caflida quadri- 
maculata. Degeer. Inhabits South America. 

Decussata. Bluifh black; wing-cafes {potted with 

ellow ; the dorfal {pots reticulated, thofe on the fides dif- 
tin&. Inhabits Jamaica. Fabr. 

Birunctata. Yeliowifh, with two black dots on the 
wing cafes. Fabr. Inhabits India. 

Biruvsturata. Green, with two lateral fanguineous 
{pots on the wing-cafes. Linn. Ameen. Acad. A native 
of Cayenne. 

Sex-pusturaTa. Azure, with three red {pots on the 
Wing-cafes. Inhabits Brazil. Fabr. 

SEXDECIM-PUSTULATA. Black ; two dots on the thorax, 
and feven on the wing-cafes red. Fabr. A native of South 
America. 

Ancustata. Yellowih; wing-cafes narrowed behind. 
Gmel. Inhabits India. 

Bitusercutata. Brown, witha white margin; wing- 
cafes fpotted with black, anda fingle tubercle at the bafe of 
each. Fabr. Inhabits Cayenne. This fpecies is allied to 
caffida tuberculata, but is only half the fize. 

Taurus. Black; wing-cafeswith a truncated [pine at 
the anterior angle. Inhabits Cayenne. Fabr. Refembles 
C. bicornis, except in being rather {maller. 

Retirormis. Black; thorax with two yellowih fpots ; 
wings yellow, reticulated with black. A native of Cayenne. 
Fabr. 

Pavtiata. Black: thorax villous greenifh ; wing-cafes 
greenifh, with the margin and middle line ferruginous. Fabr. 
Inhabits Cayenne. 

RuBiGinosa. 
cous, dotted; outer margin ciliated. Linn. 
found in Europe. 


Ferruginous ; thorax and wing-cafes fuf- 
This fpecies is 


Currea, Above coppery; edge of the thorax, and two 
marginal {pots on the wing-cafes rufcus. A native of Cay- 
enne. 

Nitens. Black; thorax and wing-cafes grey, glofled 


with gold; legs livid. Linn. Native country unknown. 
Superba. Black; wiog-cafes dotted, and with the 

fhield golden green; antennz, abdomen, and legs greenifh. 

A Linnean fpecies. This is found in Europe ; the golden 
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hue mentioned by Linneus vanifhes at the time the infect 
dies. 


Sanauinotenta. Golden yellow; oval ring on the 


wing-cafes, and tubercle on the future fanguincous, Inha» 
bits America. 
Aecuata. Whitit, with a common black difk ; the 


border, oval ring, and pofterior arched line fine yellow. 
Swedcrus. A native of Rio Janciro. ‘This is of the mid- 
dle fize, and has the breafl and abdomen black. 

Cassipa, in Ancient Geography, a town of India, on this 
fide of the Ganges. Ptolemy. 

CASSIDARIUS, in the Ancient Armories, he who had 
the care and cultody of the caffides, or helmets. Spon gives 
an ancient infeription found at Kome, on a tomb ereéied to 
a caflidarius of the emperor Domitian, 

CASSIDONY, a name given by the Italians and Ger- 
mans to a fort of beads made of the yellow and red chalee- 
dony, a very beautiful ftone, or of an agate fomething re- 
fembling it in colour. ‘l'hey alfo call the ftones themielves 
by this name; but are by no means determinate in the 
meaning of the word, not reftraining it to any one peculiar 
{pecies. 

Casstpony, in Botany. Rai. Hift. Plant. See Lavan. 
DULA STACHAS. 

CASSII, in Ancient Geography. See CaATTivELLAUNT. 

CASSILIACUM, a town of Rheetia Prima, now called 
Roma-Keffel. 

CASSIMBUZAR, in Geography. 
ZAR. 

CASSIMER, or Casimer, in Commerce, a thin twilled 
woollen cloth, much in ufe for fummer wear. 

CASSIMIRE, or Casumire, in Geography. 
CASHMERE. 

CASSINE, in Botany, (a name given by the Indians of 
Florida to a p.ant once placed under this genus, but now re- 
ferred to Ilex) Linn. Gen. 371. Schreb. 504. Willd. 568. 
Lam. lll. 360. Juff. p. 378. Vent. vol. ii. p. 467. Gert. 
575. Clafs and Ord. Pentandria trigynia, Linn. (monogy- 
nia, Lam.) Nat. Ord. Dumofe, Linn. Rhamni, Juff. 
Rhamnoidea, Vent. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. perianth fmall, five-cleft, permanent.. 
Cor. deeply five-cleft, fo as to be almoft pentapetalous; feg- 
ments fomewhat egg-thaped, fpreading, larger than the calyx, 
Stam. Filaments tive, awl-fhaped, alternate with the fegments 
of the corolla; anthers roundifh. Pi. germ fuperior, 
conical; ftyle none, ftigmas three. Peric. Berry dry, drus 
paceous, roundifh, three-celled, umbilicated with the'ftigmas, 
Seeds folitary, fomewhat egg-fhaped. 

Ef. Ch. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla deeply five-cleft ; feg- 
ments alternate with the ttamens, Stigmas three. Berry dry, 
three-celled, three-feeded. 

Sp. 1. C. Capenfis, Linn. Mant. 220, Willd. 1. Liam. 1, 
Mart. 1. Lam. liluf. Tab. 130. fig. 3. (Cclaftrus, Burm. 
Afr, Tab. 85. Phillyrea, Dull. Elth. g15. tab. 236. fig. 
305.) “* Leaves oppofite, egg-fhaped, obtufe, ferrated ; 
little branches tetragonous.” 8. with loofer corymbs. 
Burm. Afr. Tab. 86. C. colpoon, Thunb. Willd. Evonymus 
Colpoon, Linn. Mant. ? A fhrub five or fix feet high, with 
a brown or purpiifh bark. Leaves petioled, flat, veined, ftiff,, 
{fmooth. Flowers white, in axillary branched corymbs. A 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. 2. C. maurocenia, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 2. Mart. 4. Lam. Enc. 7. Liluf. 2. Tab. 130. fig. 
1. Gert. tab. 92, fig. 4. (Frangula fempervirens. Dili. 
Elth. 146. tab. 121. tig. 147.) ‘* Leaves oppofite, inverfe- 
ly egg-fhaped, coriaceous, quite entire; little branches 
round.”? A fhrub, five or fix feet high,-as cultivated in 
Europe, but more lofty in its native climate, with a dark- 
coloured bark; branches itiff;- young thoots deep purple, 

QF. 
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or dull red. Leaves generally oppofite, fmooth, convex 
above, particularly the upper ones, with the edges a little re- 
flexed underneath. /Yowers fmall, whitith, in fhort axillary 
bunches or corymbs, three or four together, on a flender 
common peduicle; ftamens inferted into a flefhy difk which 
furrounds the germ, and covers the bafe of the corolla, A 
native of South Africa. 3. Afagellanica, Lam. Illluf. 3. 
** Leaves alrernate, ovate-lanceolate, acute, obtufely ferrated ; 
flowers axillary, nearty feffile.”? A native of Magellan found 
by Commerfon. 

Propagation and Culture. The firft two {pecies have long 
found a place in European colleGtions on account of the 
beauty of their leaves, which continue on the tree all the 
year. ‘They require no artificial heat, but muft be removed 
into a well fhelrered green-houfe in the winter. The beft 
method of increafing them is by laying down the fhoots that 
are neareft the ground, which fhould be twitled to facilitate 
their throwing ont roots. "Thofe which are laid down in 
autumn will be fit to remove in-the autumn fucceeding. 
They may be propagated alfo by cuttings; but in this cafe 
they will feldom be rooted enough to tranfplant m lefs than 
two years. ‘he firlt kind +s the leaft hardy, requires greater 
care in winter, and feldom rpens its feeds in England. The_ 
other produces plenty of fruit, and enlivens the greenhoufe 
throughout the winter. 

Cassine peragua; Linn. Mant. and Mat. Med.—Caro- 
finiana; Lam. Enc. See Icex Vomitoria. There is 
much confufion in authors concerning this plant. In the 
Species Plantarum, Linnzus, as appears from his fynonyms, 
confounded C. capenfis of recent botanifts with the plant 
in queftion. Martyn afferts that the C. peragua of Miller, 
quoted by Linnzus in Mantiffa, 2. and Mat. Med, as a fy- 
nonym of his peragua, is ilex vomitoria, but that the peragua 
of thofe works is viburnum levigatum; and in this opinion 
he is fupported by Willenow. La Marck, in Encyc. fup- 
pofes, but with a mark of doubt, that his caroliniana is the 
peragua of Linnzus; and in his Illuftrations that his ilex 
floridanus is the ilex vomitoriusof the Hortus Kewenfis, with- 
out any reference to cafline peragua of Linnzus. In Mar- 
tyn’s Miller the leaves of ilex vomitoria are faid to be. lefs 

bitter than thofe of the caffine, caffioberry bufh, or vibur- 
~ num levigatum, but under the article Viburnum levigatum, 
no mention is made of any medical qualities poffefled by that 
plant. It appears from Bofc that the North Americans ufe 
an infufion of the leaves both of ilex vomitoria and of vi- 
burnum jevigatum as a medicinal beverage. 

Cassine oleoides, concava & laevigata, Lam. Encyc. See 
Cevasterus oleoides, concavus J levigatus. 

Cassine, from the Italian word Cafina, in the Military 
Language, a houfe {urrounded with a ditch like thofe of the 
nobiefle in Flanders, or thofe of the feudal lords or barons, 
favourable for the reception of a fmall body of men, who 
are placed by it out of the reach of an attack or furprife, 
and can defend themfelves in it till detachments come to 
their relief. 

CASSINI, Joun Dominic, in Biography, an eminent 
afronomer, was born of a noble family in Piedmont, in 1625. 
His diftinguifhed talents for literature were manifefted at an 
early age, and after being affiduoufly encouraged and culti- 
vated by domeftic tutors, they were further exercifed and 
improved at the college of Jefuits in Genoa. Some of his 
poetical compofitions in the Latin language were thought 
worthy of publication, when he had attained the age of 11 
‘years. But being cafually led to the ftudy of aftronomy, 
his progrefs in this fcience which fuited the bent of his ge- 
nius, and in which he afterwards fo eminently excelled, was 
fo rapid and fo great that in 1650 he was invited by the fe- 
mate ef Bologna to accept the chair of mathematical pro- 
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feffor. When he firft went to that city he was no more than 
15 years of age; and here employed himfelf in teaching the 
mathematics and in various celeftial obfervations. The co- 
met which appeared in 1652, was obferved by him with 
great accuracy; aud afforded him an opportunity of afcer- 
taining that comets were not temporary phenomena in the 
atmofphere, as had been generally fuppofed, but bodies 
of the fame nature, and probably governed by the fame 
laws as the planets. Inthe fame year he alfo refolved the 
altronomical problem, which Kepler and Bullialdus had 
deemed incapable of folution, for geometrically determining 
the apogee and eccentricity of a planet from its mean and 
true place. In the following year, 1653; when the church 
of Bologna was repaired and enlarged, he obtained leave 
from the fenate to correct and fettle a meridian line. See 
Botocna and Meripian. In 1657 he afiilted a noble- 
man at Rome in compofing fome differences that had taken 
place between Bologna and Ferrara, in confequence of the 
inundations of the Po; and his conduét on this occafion, as 
well as the talents he had manifetted in other tranfaGtions, in- 
duced Marius Chigi, the pope’s brother, to appoint him in 
1653 inf{pector ‘general of the fortifications of the callle of 
Urbino ; and he was afterwards entrufted for feveral years 
with the care of all the rivers in the ecclefiaftical ftate. 
But he was not diverted by any occupations of this kind 
from profecuting his aftronomical fludies and obfervations. 
He difcovered many particulars relating to the planets Mars 
and Venus, and more efpecially the revolution of the former 
round its axis; and he direéted peculiar attention to the 
theory of Jupiter’s fatellites, which after much labour, and 
many obfervations, he fettled with accuracy, and publifhed 
at Rome, among other attronomical pieces, in 1666. When 
Picard, the famous French aftronomer, had an opportunity 
of examining thefe tables, he found them fo accurate that he 
conceived a high opinion of the fkill and judgment 
of the author, and they. contributed fo much to ex- 
tend his reputation that he was invited to become a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, eftablifhed about 
this time by Lewis XIV. As he could not Jeave his fta- 
tion without the permiffion of his fuperiors, the French 
monarch applied to the pope and fenate of Bologna 
for this purpofe; and they granted him leave of abfence 
for 6 years, fo that he came to Paris in 1669, and was im- 
mediately appointed royal aftronomer. At the expiration 
of the ftipulated term, the pope and fenate of Bologna in- 
fifted on his return, under penalty of forfeiting his revenues 
and emoluments, which had been hitherto continued without 
interruption ; but he was neverthelefs prevailed upon by the 
minifter to remain in France, where he was naturalized in 
1673, and about the fame time entered into the marriage flate. 

The royal obfervatory having been completed in 1670, 
Caffini took pofleffion of it in the following year, and affidu- 
oufly profecuted the duties of his profeflion. In 1672, he 
determined the parallax of Mars and the fun, by comparing 
fome obfervations which he made at Paris with others that 
were made at the fame time in America ; in 1677, he demon- 
ftrated that the diurnal rotation of Jupiter about its axis 
was performed in g hours 58 minutes, by means of the mo- 
tion of a {pot in one of his larger belts; and in 1684, he 
difcovered four fatellites of Saturn, in addition to that which 
Huygens had before obferved. A new edition of his ‘* Ta- 
bles of Jupiter’s Satellites,’ correéted by later obfervations, 
was publifhed in 1693 ; and in 1695 he vifited Bologna for 
the purpofe of examining the meridian line which he had 
fixed there in 1653, and there he fhewed, in the prefence of 
feveral eminent mathematicians, that it had not for forty 
years undergone the leaft variation. In 1700 he continued 
the meridian’ line, begun by Picard, to the moft fouthern 
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limits of France, Caffini was a refident at the Royal obfer- 
vatory of Paris more than 40 years ; and in that long period 
he did the greatelt hovour to the eflablifhment by various 
oblervations and difcoveries, which it would far exceed our 
bounds to recite in this article, but which wall be duly no- 
ticed in their proper places. ‘The titles of his publications 
occupy nearly five pages in the clofely printed index of Ro- 
zicr, Fle had the misfortune to be deprived of his fight dur- 
ing the latter years of his life; and he died on the r4th of 
September, 1712, at the age of 87 years, Mem, of the 
Paris Acad, for 1712, 

Cassini, James, the younger fon of the former, was born 
at Paris in 16775 and pang ttudied mathematics and philo- 
fophy, firltat his father’shoufe, and afterwardsat the Mazarine 
college under Varignon, who was mathematical profeffor, his 
proficiency was fuch that at the age of 15 years he acquired 
great reputation iv fupporting a mathematical thefis. When 
he was 17 years old, he was admitted a member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and at this time accompanied his father to 
Bologna, and aflilted him in verifying the meridian, and other 
operations, On his return he took a journey to Holland, 
where he difcovered fome errors in the meafurement of the 
earth by Snellivs, the refult of which was communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences in 1702. In 1696 he vilited 
England, and became a member of the Royal Society. 
In 1712 he fucceeded his father as altronomer royal at the 
obfervatory. In 1717 he communicated to the academy his 
refearches on the diltance of the fixed ftars, in which he 
fhewed that the whole annual orbit is a mere point in com- 

arifon with this diltance ; and inthe fame year he prefented 
i difcoveries concerning the inclination of the orbits of the 
planets in general, and efpecially of thofe of Saturn’s fatel- 
tes and ring. In 1725, he undertook to inveftigate the 
caufe of the moon’s libration. See Lisration. His at- 
tention was directed in 1732 to an important queftion relat- 
ing to the planet Venus. The diurnal rotation of this 
planet had been determined by his father to be performed 
in 23 hours, and in a work publifhed by Bianchini in 1729, 
it was fettled at 24 days eight hours. Caffini upon examin- 
ing Bianchini’s obfervations of the fpots of Venus, found that 
he had intermitted his obfervations for three hours, and thus 
had probably been led to miftake new fpots for old ones, fo 
as to deduce from the whole an erroneous conclufion. Soon 
afterwards Caffini afcertained the nature and quantity of the 
acceleration of Jupiter’s motion, at half a fecond in the year, 
and of the retardation of Saturn’s at two minutes annually ; 
and that thefe quantities would go on increafing for 
2000 years, and then would decreafe again. In 1740 
he publifhed his ‘ Aftronomical Tables,” and his 
«Elements of Aftronomy;’’? both of which are very 
comprehenfive and accurate. works. Caffini, though he 
particularly excelled in the department of aftronomy, ex- 
tended his refearches to other branches of fcience. Ac- 
cordingly he publified fome experiments on elcétricity, or 
the light produced by friftion; the recoil of fire-arms; the 
afcent of the mercury in the barometer at diffcrent heights 
above the level of the fea; the improvement of burning 
glaffes, &c. In 1700, he affilted his father in the meafure- 
ment of the meridian ; and in 1718 he finifhed the operation 
begun by M.de le Hire north of Paris, in concurrence with 
Maraldi and the younger de la Hire. Hence he was led to 
conclude, that the degrees of the meridian were not only of 
different lengths in different parts, but that they decreafed 
more and more towards the pole; and that confequently the 
figure of the earth was that of an oblong f{pheroid, having its 
axis longer than the equatorial diameter. He alfo meafured 
the perpendicular to the fame meridian, and compared the 
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meafured diftance with the differences of lonyitude as before 
determined by the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites; and he 
alfo inferred from this meafurement, that the length of the 
degrees of longitude was fmaller than it would be in a 
{phere, and that therefore the figure of the earth was an 
oblong Spheroid. 'Thefe conclulions induced the French 
government to appoint two claffes of mathematicians, one 
for meafuring a degree at the equator, and the other at the 
polar circle ; and the refult of the whole was a determination 
that Caffini’s conclufions were erroncous, and that the figure 
of the earth was an oblate {pheroid, conformably to New~- 
ton’s inferencé from the theory of gravity. Caffini prolonged 
a life of meritorious labour to an advanced period, and at 
length loft his life by a fall in April 1756, in the Both year 
of his age. His publications were ‘* A Treatife on the 
Magnitude and Figure of the Earth ;”’ « The Elements or 
Theory of the Planets, with Tables 3”? and a great number 
of papers inthe Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences from 
the year 1669 to 1755. 

Cassini, De Tuury, Casar-Francors, the fecond fon 
of the former, inherited bis talents and” fupported the repu- 
tation of the family in [cientific tefearches and difcoveri ee. 
He fucceeded his father as direftor of the obfervatory, and 
he had the honour of being a member of moft of the learned 
focieties in Europe. He was born at Paris, June 17th, 
17144 and received his firit inftruétions in mathematics and 
aftronomy from M. M. Maraldi and Camus; and his pro- 
ficiency. was fuch, that he was fearcely 10 years of age 
when he calculated the phafes of the total eclipfe of the fun 
of 1727. At theage of 18 he affifted his father in drawing 
the perpendicular to the obferyatory- meridian from Strafburg 
to Brelt ; and the bufinefs of traverfing the country by fe- 
veral lines parallel and perpendicular to the meridian of 
Paris, with a view to the formation of a general chart of 
France, was entrufted to Caflini. He alfo undertook to 
meafure the meridian of Paris by a new feries of triangles, of 
a {maller number, and more advantageovfly difpofed than 
thofe employed by his grandfather and father, for the pur- 
pofe of obtaining a more accurate refult. "This gréat work 
was publifhed in 1740, with a chart, fhewing the new meri- 
dian of Paris, by two different feries of triangles, pafling 
along the fea-coafts, to Bayonne, traverling the frontiers ef 
Spain to the Mediterranean and Antibes, and thence along 
the eattern limits of France to Dunkirk, with parallel and 
perpendicular lines defcribed at the diftance of 6090 toifes 
from one another, from one fide of the country to the other. 
In 1735, he was admitted into the academy as adjunét 
fupernumerary. A particular chart of France, conftru@ed 
at the fpecial fuggettion of the king, took its rife froma 
tour made by Caflini in Flanders, in company with his ma- 
jefty, about the year 1741. He alfo publifhed various 
works relative to thefe charts, and a great number of the 
charts themfelves. In 1761, he undertook an expedition 
into Germany ; for the purpote of continuing to Vienna the 
perpendicular of the Paris meridian; of uniting the trian- 
gles of the chart of France with the points taken in 
Germany ; of preparing the means of extending into this 
country a plan fimilar to that of France ; and of thus efta- 
blifbing fucceffively for the whole of leurope a very ufeful 
unifor. ity. His obfervations of the tranfit of Venus, on 
the 6th of June, 1761, made during his ftay at Vienna, were 
publifhed in his ‘* Voyage en Allemagne.” Availing him- 
felf of the peace which afterwards took place between Eng- 
land and France, with a view to the accomplifhment of his 
great object, he propofed the joining of certain points taken 
upon the Englifh coaft with thofe which had been determined 
on that of France, and thus connedting the general chart of 
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the latter with that of the Britifh ifles, in a manner fimilar 
that by which he had wnited ip with thofe of Ulanders 
‘a Ge ele This propofal was favourably received by 
: nat . ‘ I : : 
ao ae : and carried into effect, under the 
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ct fe Royal Society, by which the excution was 
-ommitted to the late general Roy. After his death it was 
Fie teen time fulpended 5 but the farther execution anit 
a committed, under the aufpices of fe an of a 
mond, then matfter-peneral of the poke to : 1e Pre 
1. Edward Willams and captain William Mac we, refpe€ : 
ble officers of the ah aud Mr. Ifaae Dalby, who had 
2 ¢ d general Roy. 
Re a atded ef the Memoirs of the Trench Academy, 
beet the years 1735 and 1770, contain a ara 
number of papers communicated by M. as an oe 
fitting of aitronomical obfervations see Ses tone ee 
which are  Refearches concerning the Para ae oO ee ae 
the Moon, Mars, and Venus 5 «On serge e- 
fraGtions, and the Effect caufed in their Quantity an ai 
by the Weather 3’? and ** Numerous i pepe on he 
Obliquity of the Ecliptic, and on the Law of its aoa 
In hort, Caflini cultivated aftronomy for 50 years, " period 
the mott important, in relation to that iciente; hee 
elapfed, with regard to the magnitude and variety sear $ 
he commonly futtained a principal part. His con- 
and vigorous, and enabled him to fur- 
mount the fatigue that attended thofe ye giaiey 
in aftronomy and geography, which he had t Skee al 
duéting. However, the laft twelve years o is ne! e : 
rendered painful and dittreffing by an ike Beles ion 4 
sirine ; and it was at length terminated a the = ee = 
the 4th of September, 1784, in the 71ft o- re) : a sec 
being fucceeded in the academy, Bus as dire es . \e - 
fervatory by iris only fon, count John-Dominic of oe the 
4th in order by dire& defcent in that honourable ftation. 
Hutton’s Math. Did. 
CASSINIAN Curve, or CassINoID, in Afconomy, a 
curve of an elliptic form, propofed by M. John- nmin 
Caffini, to be. the orbit of a planet. ‘The BrP Ce) is 
curve is, that the produc of two lines oere rom its 
foci to any point in the curve, fhall be ee to es 
quantity, viz. to the rectangle under the ap sat an per 
helion diftances of the planet ; whereas, in the commen a 
lipfis, the {um of two lines from the foci to any point “ A 
curve is equal to the fum of the above diftances, See. 
diameter. M. Caffini fuppofed that a planet would defcribe 
this curve about the fun, im one of its foci, in fuch mee 
that the angles at the other focus are proportiona ES t : 
times, which he calls the focus, or centre of mean ee an 
that in which the fun 1s placed, he calls the ae oO oe 
motion. Whence, any two diftances of a planet pe t e 
focus of the true motion are reciprocally as age oN 
from the focus of mean motion. In this figure, if t ae Ie s 
axis exceeds the diftance of the foci, the curve 1s. aot 
where concave tone the centre: if, while the principa 
i ins the fame, t { 
eect axis will be increafed ; and, when the fact meet 
in the cevtre, the figure will become a circle 5 ay pe 
the contrary, the diftance of the foct be increafed, : - fe 
axis will be leffened, and will become equal to the faid di- 
ftance, fince the diftance is to the principal axis goed 
to a mean proportional between one and three. the 
diftance of the foci be farther increafed, the minor ae 
will be leffened, the curve will at length have a point c 
contrary flexure, and will, at the ends of the minor “ay a 
convex towards the centre 5 and when the diltance of the 
foci is fo far increafed, as to be in the fame proportion to 
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the greater axis as the fide of a fquare to the diagonal, 
that is, as 1 to 4/2, the lefs axis will become nothing, and 
the curve extend to the centre on each fide. If the di- 
ftance of the foci be greater in proportion to the tranf- 
verfe diameter, than in the above ratio, the lefs axis is im- 
poffible, and the figure turns into two conjugate ones, at a 
diftance from each other; which, upon the increafe of the 
diftance of the foci, will be leffened, till at length the 
figure runs into two conjugate points. The diftance of the 
foci increafing, the two conjugate figures do again emerge, 
and they increafe after the fame manner as they decreafed 
before, differing from the former in the order of the foci, 
and of the vertices, and are increafed till they become in- 
finite. Afterwards, this fyftem will again approach to a 
circle by the fame degrees as it receded from it. After 
tracing a few of the properties of this curve, it muft be 
evident that it cannot poffibly be the orbit of a planet; 
for it is certam, that in all thofe cafes, where it pafles into 
two conjugate figures, it deviates from what is effential to 
the nature of an orbit, namely, continuity ; and in all thofe 
cafes where it is, at the end of the minor axis, convex 
towards the centre, the planet would need a centrifugal 
force to defcribe fuch parts of its orbit; that is, it would 
require at equal diitances from the fun, fometimes a centrifu- 
gal, and fometimes a centripetal force to retain it in its orbit, 
which is totally incompatible with all the laws of nature. 
It may be fairly concluded, that when all the fpecies of a 
figure beyond a certain limit are unfit for difcharging 
any office of nature, the remaining f{pecies on the other fide 
of the limit fhould be reje&ted alfo: and when, in addition 
to this, it is confidered that the celeitial obfervations are 
not confiftent with this-curve, it can by no means be ad- 
mitted into altronomy. ~ 

CASSINOMAGUS, in Ancient Geography, Chaffenon, a 
place of Gaul in Aquitania Prima, 30 French leagues 
from Sermanicomagus, and 17 from Auguftorium or Li- 
moges. 

CASSIOBERRY-Busn, in Botany. See Visurnum 
levigatum, and ILEx vomitoria ? 

CASSIODORUS, Macnus Aure ius, in Biography, 
a Roman fenator, born at Brutium, onthe confines of Cala- 
bria, who flourifhed in the time of Theodoric the Goth, in 
the 6th century, who died in 562, at the great age of 93, 
and who has been enumerated among the few Roman 
writers on mujfic; but to whom neither the art nor the 
fcience has great obligations. Caffiodorus, contemporary 
with Boethius, has given us even lefs information on the fub- 
je&t than the excellent author of the difcourfe «© De Confola- 
tione Philofophie :’”’ for, writing on the feven liberal arts 
(de feptem difciplinis), all that he fays concerning mufic 
is contained in one chapter only, confilting of but four gto. 
pages, and thefe few pages, which hardly contain the fkele- 
ton of a treatife, give us nothing but repetitions of what his 
predeceffors have faid more fully. And it may, indeed, be 
afferted, without exaggeration, that all the Gr. and Lat. 
tracts that are come down to us, are but bullets of the 
fame calibre, which teach us no part of mufic but the 
alphabet, nor can any thing be acquired by the moft in- 
tenfe ftudy of them, except defpair and the head-ache. 

‘ CASSIOPAKA, or Cassiors, in Ancient Geography, a 
port of the fea of Epirus, in the fouthern part of Chaonia, 
S.W. of the port of Panormus. Pliny, Strabo, and Pto- 
lemy, mention this city; but M. D’Anville has not placed 
it in his map. Caffiope, or Caflope, was famous on account 
of the temple of Jupiter Caffius, whence fome derive its 
name. 

CASSIOPAEI, a people of Greece, mentioned by Strabo, 
6 


who 
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who inhabited Caffiopea, or Caffiope. This author affigns 
to Cafliopwa a town and port of the fame name, and thiree 
other finall towns in the interior of the country. Pliny 
alfo mentions the Caffiopwana, and places them in the 
vicinity of the Dryopes. M, D’Anville fixes their fituation 
on the fea-coalt in Thefprotia, towards the upper extre- 
mity of the fouthern part of the ifland of Coreyra. 

CASSIOPA3UM > Promontorinm, a promontory of the 
iland of Corcyra, 

CASSLOPE, a town and fea-port in the northern part 
of the illand of Corcyra, according to Ptolemy and Strabo, 
who place alfo a promontory of the fame name in this 
ifand. It is alfo mentioned by Cicero and Pliny. 

Casstore, a town of Greece, in Cafliopxa, according to 
Ptolemy. He places this in the mountains, and more 
eallerly than the other. . . 

Cassiorr, or Casstoreia, in Fabulous Hiflory, wife of 
Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, and mother of Andromeda. 
Boatting that fhe was more beautiful than the Nereids, 
thefe were fo incenfed that they befought Neptune to 
revenge the affront ; upon which he fent into the country 
of Cepheus a fea-monfter, who committed dreadful 
ravages. In order to appeafe the god, Andromeda was 
chained to a rock, and expofed to the monfler; but was 
refcued by Perfeus, who married her, and obtained of Jupi- 
ter, that Caffiopeia might be placed, after her death, among 
the flars. ‘This circumftance is faid to have given occafion 
‘to the conftellation of that name. 

- CASSIOREA, in Entomology, a name given by Cramer 
to an African butterfly defcribed by Fabricius under the 
title of Paritio Arcia. The wings are roundifh, of a 
white colour; anterior pair white, black at the apex, and 
marked on the lower furface near the tip, with a large brown 


ot. 

'p CASSIOPEIA, or Cassiorea, in Afronomy, one of 
the 48 conftellations of the northern hemifphere, fituate 
next to Cepheus, not far from the north pole. 

In 1572, there appeared a new ftar in this conftellation, 
which at firft furpafled in magnitude and brightnefs Jupiter 
himfelf ; but it diminifhed by degrees, and at laft difappear- 
ed, at the end of eighteen months. It alarmed all the aftro- 
nomers of that age, many of whom wrote differtations on it ; 
among the reft T'ycho Brahe, Kepler, Maurolycus, Lyce- 
tus, Gramineus, &c. Beza, the landgrave of Hefle, Rofa, 
-&c. wrote to prove it a comet, and the fame which appeared 
to the Magi, at the birth of Jefus Chrilt, and that it came 
to declare his fecond coming: they were anfwered on this 
fubje& by Tycho. Several aftronomers are of opinion that 
this ftar has a periodical return, which Keill and others 
have conjcCtured to happen every 150 vears. Mr. Pigott 
adopts the fame opinion; and he accounts for its not being 
noticed at the completion of every term by its variable luttre 
at different periods, fo that it may fometimes increafe only 
to the oth magnitude: and if this be the cafe, its period is 
probably much fhorter. Phil. Trapf. vol. Ixxvi. p. 193. 
Dr. Herfchell has given a ttatement of the comparative 
luftre of the ttars of this conitellation in the Phil. Tranf, for 
1796, vol. Ixxxvi. p. 463. 

_ The ftrrs in the conttellation Coffiopeia, in Ptolemy’s Ca- 
talogue, are thirteen; in Heveiius’s, thirty-feven; in Ty- 
cho’s, forty-Gx; but in the’ Britannic Catalogue, Mr. Flam- 
flead makes them fifty-five. 

CASSLOTIS, in Ancient Geography, a name given by 
Ptolemy to a country of Egypt, in the vicinity of mount 
Calius; bounded, on the eait by a part of Judea and Ara- 
bia Petreaz.—Alfo, ‘a country of Alia in Syria, in which 
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Ptolemy has placed 12 towns, ‘This country took its name 
from mount Cafius in Syria, 

CASSIPOUNEA, in Botany, Aubl, Jufl. See Lec- 
NOTIS. 

CASSIR, q: d. Caflle, in Geography, a town of Africa, 
in the northern part of the eattern ‘province of Algiers, 
fituate amongft the Beni Grohbery, N. of mount Aphroune, 
and W, of Boujeiah or Bugia. Upon the mountains ad- 
jacent to this place the Algerines trequently dig up large 
pipes of lead, fuppofed to have formerly conveyed the excel- 
lent water of thefe parts to Salde. 

Cassir Afcite, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Tunis, near the gulf of Hamamett; about 20 miles 5. E. 
of Tunis. This lies upon the rujns of a city, called by the 
ancients * Civitas Siagitana.”’ 

Cassin Attyre, a place of Africa, in the eaflern province 
of Algiers, lying a little to the fouthward of Seteef, famous 
for its adjacent plains and pafture grounds, which are culti- 
vated by the Raigah, a clan of Arabs, noted for the breed- 
ing of cattle, particularly of horfes, that are reckoned the 
beit in this kingdom, 

CASSIS, a town of France, in the department of the 
Rhone, on the coaft of the. Mediterranean, with a {mall 
port ;-8 miles S.E. of Marfeilles, 

: Cassis, in Military Language, the fame as Cask; which 
ee. 

CASSITAH, in Geography, an Indian town of America, 
which, as well as the Coweta town, is 60 miles below the 
Horfe-ford or Chattahoufee river. 

CASSITERIA, in Nattra/ Hiflory, the name of a genus 
of cryftals. - The word is derived from xaocire@-, tin; and 
exprefies cryftals which are influenced in their figures by an 
admixture of the particles of that metal. ‘Thefe are all py- 
ramidals without columns, and compofed only of four fides or 
planes. Of this genus there are only two known f{pecies, the 
whitifh and the brown; found in Deventhire and Cornwall. 

CASSITERIDES, in Ancient Geography, an appellation 
which formerly comprehended Great Britain and Ireland, 
and, which was afterwards reftrited to the ifles of Scilly, 
famous, as well as the neighbouring coaft of Cornwall, for 
their tin, which, according to Pliny, (1. xxxiii. c. 16.) was 
white and the moft valuable, and called by the Greeks 
caffiteron. Strabo fays (Geog. vol. i. p. 265. ed. Cafaub.) 
that they were 10 in number, fituated near one another and 
toward the north from the port of the Artabri. One was 
a defert ifland ; the reit were inhabited by a people wearing 
black garments, which hung down to their heels and were 
bound round their breaits. They fubfilted on their herds 
and had no fixed habitations; but they fupplied thofe who 
traded with them with tin, lead, and fins, in exchange for 
which they received earthen veffels, falt, and brafs. The 
Pheenicians, fays this geographer, were in ancient times the 
only perfons who carried on this commerce with them, fail- 
ing hither from Gades, but concealing their navigation from 
the reft of the world. The G*eeks fucceeded the Pheni- 
cians, and they were at length followed by the Romans. 
Caffiterides, in the Greek language, denotes ‘ the iflands 
tin;’’ but th’s name was probably derived from fome Phe- 
nician or Celtic term.. Tne Chaldeans aud Arabians ufed 
words very fimilar to fignify tin. Thus in Numb. xxx. 22, 
for the Hebrew Seq, ard Greek xeszilce, Jonathan has 
Vora. 4afira, and the Jernfalem interpreter N™ DD’P. 
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and in the Taimuaie 
tract of the Saahedria TVNWLOP, saffiterion, is tin 
Trom thefe d ferent modes of expreihon, we may infer that 
the term was borrowed from other nations by the Greeks. 
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Bochart, Geog. Sacr. apud. Oper. vol. i. p, 650. Thefe 
iflands were alfo denominated ‘ Sorlings,”? which, in the 
language of the Britons, fignifies “* feparated from the height 
of the land,” and it has been foggelted, that the term 
*¢ Caffiteride”’? may be compofed of Briton or Celtic words, 
viz. ** Kaziteri’” fignifying “ they are almott feparated.”’ 
Accordiug to this etymology, the name xzzairego; fucceeded 
that of ** Caffiteri ;?? and it has been inferred that the Pheeni- 
cians derived their tin from the iflands Cenominated Sorlings, 
as well as from the country of Cornwall. 

CASSITHA, in Botany, Tabern. See Cuscura. 

CASSIUM, in Geography, a town of Africa in the coun- 
try called Caffiotis. Ptolemy. 

CASSIUS, Caius, in Biography, acelebrated Roman, 
was the defcendant of an ancient and honourable family, fo 
zealous for the public liberty, that one of his anceftors, Sp. 
Caffius, after a triumph and three confulfhips, is faid to have 
been condemned, and put to death by his own father, for 
aiming at dominion. C. Cafflius himfelf manifefted at an 
early age his hatred of tyranny; for hearing, when he was 
a boy at {chool, Fauttus, the fon of Sylia, boaiting amon 


his fchool-fellows of his father’s greatnefs and abfolute ’ 


power, he gave him a box on the ear; and he afterwards 
declared, in the prefence of Pompey, who demanded an ac- 
count of the quarrel, that if Fauitas fhould dare to repeat 
the words, he would repeat the blow. -In the Parthian 
war he was quettor to Craffus, and fignalized himfelf both 
by his courage and fkill, and if Crafius had followed his 
advice, would have preferved the whole army. After the 
defeat and d:ath of this leader, B.C. 53, he made good his 
retreat with the remains of the broken legions into Syria; 
and when the Parthians who purfued him blocked him up 
in Antioch, he preferved that city and province from falling 
into their hands; and, watching his opportunity, gained a 
confiderable victory over them, with the deftruGion of their 
general. In the civil war between Cafar and Pompey, he 
took part with rhe latter, and commanded his fleet. After 
the battle of Pharfalia, B. C. 48, he failed with 70 fhips to 
the coa{t of Afia, with a view of railing forces, and renewing 
the war againft Cefar; and as foon as he had obtained in- 
telligence where Cefar, who crofled the Hellefpont with a 
{mall force, defigned to land, he lay in wait for him, in the 
bay of Cilicia, at the mouth of the river Cydnus, with a re- 
folution to deftroy him ;. but Czfar landing on the oppofite 
fhore before he was aware, and his proje@t being thus blaft- 
ed, he thought it moft prudent, whilft all the people of the 
country were declaring for him, to make his own peace, by, 
joining the conqueror with his fleet. He ftill, however, re- 
tained his flrong diflike of ufurped authority; and when 
Cxfar had been created perpetual dilator, and feemed to 
afpire after royal honours which every true Roman detefted, 
he formed a confpiracy againtt his lite, and urged his friend 
and brother-in-law, Bratus, to takea lead in the execution 
of his perpofe. His refolution to deftroy Cafar has been 
afcribed to motives of private difguft and refentment, and 
particularly to his being retufed the confulfhip and to Ce- 
jar’s having conferred on Brutus the more honourable pra- 
torfhip in preference to him. Hence it has been faid, that 
he hated the tyrant rather than the tyranny, and that in the 
profecation of the whole defign he manifefted a peculiar ran- 
cour. But we need not be at a lofs for the true motive of 
his condud, if we advert to his temper and principles. He 
was finguiarly impetuous and violent, impatient of contra- 
diction, and much more of fubjection, and paffionately fond 
of glory, virtue, and liberty. From thefe qualities Crefar 
apprehended nis danger ; and when admoniihed to beware of 


Antony and Dolabella, he ufed to fay, that it was not the 
gay, the curled, and the jovial, whom he had caufe to fear; 
but the thoughtful, the pale, and the lean; meaning Brutus 
and Caffiue. For the progrefs and termination of this con- 
{piracy ; fee M. J. Brutus and Casar. After Cafar’s 
aflaffination, the confpirators withdrew from Rome. Caffius 
proceeded to Greece and joined Brutus at Athens. Havin 
raifed a confiderable body of troops in Leffer Afia, he march. 
ed into Syria, the government of which had been afligned 
him by Cefar, and having made himfelf mafter of the coun- 
try, he paffed into Pheenice ard Judza, and then Jaid fiege 
to Laodicea, whither Dolabella, who was endeavouring to 
take poffeffion of Syria, had been under a neceffity of retreat. 
ing. Caflius, having taken the town, treated it with great 
feverity ; plundering its temples, levying oppreffive contri. © 
butions, and putting to the {word many of the chief inha« 
tants. Whiill he was preparing to invade Egypt, Brutus 
urged him to oppofe Antony and O&avianus, who were 
preparing to crofs over into Macedon. He joined Brutus 
at Smyrna, and at his recommendation, it was determined: 
that Brutus fhould reduce the Lycians, whilft he under 
took the expedition againfl the Rhodians. After fome 
unfuccefsful engagements on their part, the city of Rhodes 
was invefled by fea and land, and compelled to furrender.. 
Caffius treated the vanquifhed in the true fpirit of a Roman. 
general. Having placed his tribunal in the forum with a 
{pear planted before it, he reftrained his foldiers from all. 
plunder or violence ; and fummoning 50 of the principal cia 
tizens before him, caufed them immediately to be put to 
death. Having accumulated from the fpoils ef the city the 
fum of Sooo talents, and ordering the commander of the 
garrifon, which he left behind him, to levy from the inha- 
tants 5co more, he returned to. the continent, and proceeded ~ 
to join Brutus, exaéting from all the provinces of Afia, as 
he pafled, a payment of ro years’ taxes. His junétion with 
Brutus at Sardis was followed by occurrences, of which a 
brief recital has been given under the article Brutus. On 
the plains of Philippi the combined army of thefe two conr- 
manders met that of the triamvirs; and in the engagement 
that enfued, the ardour of Brutus in purfuing the troops of 
Oétavianus left him expofed, and at length obliged him to- 
retire with a fmall band from the field of battle. Titinius 
in the mean while was cifpatched to gain intelligence ; and: 
when Caffius, perceiving from the eminence on which he 
ftood that he was furrounded by a body of: cavalry, which. 
he apprehended to be that of the enemy, and not a detach- 
ment of friends coming to their-relief, as in fa&t it was, ima. 
gined that Uitinius was taken prifoner, he reproached him-. 
felf for expoling a dear friend to fuch an accident, and with. 
drew to Ins tent. He was accompanied by Pindarus, one 
of bis frgedmen, who had conftantly attended him ever fince 
the battle in which Crzffus was fain, for the purpofe of 
performing the laft office for him, if occafion fhould require - 
it. [he circumftances of his death have net been afcertain- 
ed: fome fay that he difpatched himfelf with the dagger 
with which he ftabbed Cafar; but the fa& was, that his. 
head was found fevered from his body, and that Pindarus. 
no more appeared. ‘This event occurred on the birth-day of: 
Caffies, Bui; 42: 

Cafitus was a predent and‘valiant commander, and an ar-. 
dent lover of Ins country ; and though he was in many re- 
fpects inferior,to Brutus, and chargeable-with extortion and: 
cruelty, he has been honoured as aun aflerter of the liberties. 
of Rome, when they were jut expiring, and-he has fhared 
with Brutus in the diltinguifhing appellation of « laft of. 
the Romans.” He was learned himfelf, and a patron of 

literature ; 


, 
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literature ; feveral of h's letters to Cicero are extant ; and 
that great orator befkows praifes on him in various parts of 
his works, If we compare Caflius with his friend Bratus, 
the latter was the more amiable friend, and the former the 
more dangerous enemy. Caffius has been charged with 
violence and cruelty in his mode of exacting money and other 
neceflaries from the cities of Alia, But it has been urged 
in vindication of his condu€, that he was engaged m an 
inexpiable war, where he mult either conquer or perifh with 
the republic itfelf, and in the profecution of which his le- 
gions were not only to be fupported, but rewarded ; the 
revenues of the empire were exhaufled ; contributions were 
feanty ; neighbouring fates wifled to maintain their neu- 
trality. In thefe difficult circumftances, when money was 
neceflary, and it could only be obtained by force, extortion, 
it is faid, became neceffary ; the neceflity of the end juftiied 
the means ; and when the fafety of the empire, and the liberty 
of Rome were at flake, it was no time to liften to feruples. 
This was Caflius’s mode of reafoning, and the ground on 
which he adted; whilft he applied all his thoughts to the 
fupport of the caufe which he had undertaken. Brutus, 
on the other hand, being of a temper more mild and feru- 
pulous, contented himfelf generally with the regular me- 
thods of railing money; and from his love of philofophy 
and the politer ftudies, having contraGted an affeQion for 
the cities of Greece, inflead of levying contributions, ufed 
to divert himfelf, wherever he paffed, with feeing their 
Eanes and exercifes, and prefiding at their philofophical 

ifputations, as if travelling rather for curiofity than to pro- 
vide materials for a bloody war. When he and Caffius 
therefore met, the difference ef their circumftances fhewed 
the different effets of their condu@. Caflius, without re- 
ceiving a penny from Rome, came rich and amply furnifhed 
with all the ftores of war. Brutus, who had received large 
remittances from Italy,.came empty and poor, and unable 
to fupport himfelf without the help of Caffius, who was 
obliged to give him a third part of that treafure, which he 
had been collecting with fo much envy to himfelf for the 
common fervice. In his latter years Caffius deferted the 
Stoies, and became a convert to Epicurus, whofe doétrine 
he thought more natural and more reafonable; conftantly 
maintaining, that the pleafure, which their mafter recom- 
mended, was to be found only in the habitual pra@ice of 
juttice and virtue. Whilft he profeffed bimfelf therefore an 
Epicurean, he lived like a Stoic; being moderate in plea- 
fares, temperate in diet, and through life a water-drinker. 
In the letters addreffed to him by Cicero, though he rallies 
his Epicurifm, and change of principles, yet he allows him 


to have always a¢ted with the greateft honour and integri- _ 


ty; and pleafantly fays, “ that he fhould begin to think 
that fe& to have more nerves, than he imagined, fince Caf- 
fius had embraced it.’”” Plutarch, Vit. Brutus apud Opera, 
Twi. p. 984. Middletan’s Life of Cicero, vol. ii. Ane. 
Un. Hitt. vol. xx xi. F 
Cassius, Avipius, an eminent military commander in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius and an ufurper of the 
empire, was, according to Dion Caffius, a native of Syria, 
and a fon of Heliodorus, the rhetorician ; but the author of 
his life, Vulcatius Gallicanus, feems to make him the fon 
of Avidius Severus, who was raifed from the rank of a 
centurion to the higheft dignities of the ftate, and as a man 
of merit, much regarded by Aurelius. The fame writer 
reprefents him as by his mother’s fide a defcendant from the 
ancient Roman Cafhi. Crevier difputes that genealogy, 
though, as he fays, he poffeffed all their haughtinefs, info- 
‘Jence, and antipathy againft monarchical government ; add- 
jag to thefe qualities great fkill in the art of war, and ta- 
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lents that commanded the fear and obedience of the foldiers 
The firft account we have of him 16 thac of his commanding 
an army againtt the Parthians under the emperor Verus, 
about the year 164, whom he entirely defeated near loro 
pus, a city of Syria, Improving this vittory over Vo- 
logefes Il. king of the Parthians, he pafled the Muphrates, 
took Ctefiphon, and demolifhed the royal palace. Ele lik 
wife fubdued Edeffa, Babylo», and all Media; and though 
Seleucia on the ‘Tigris opened its gates to him, he ordered 
the inhabitants, amounting in number to goo, , to be 
inhumanly maffacred, and the city to be utter’y 
On his return he loft great numbers of his men by femine 
and difeafe ; however, he put an end to the war, and cb- 
tained for the indolent Verus, who had pever joined him at 
Antioch, the title of conqueror of the Parthians and Medes. 
Caffius, having acquired the reputation of a rigid difciplina- 
rian, was invelted by Aurclius with the command of the 
legions of Syria; nor did he difappoint the hopes which the 
emperor had conceived of him, Whiilt he bad this com- 
mand, he marched againtt the Egyptians, who had revolted, 
and contrived to fubdue them by policy rather than force, 
and he afterwards performed great exploits in Armenia and 
Arabia. In the war againit the Sarmatian Jazyges, he 
punifhed with an ignominious death fome centurions who 
had croffed the Danube without ordets, though they had 
killed 3000 of them and returned to the camp with very 
confiderable booty. This feverity occafioned a mutiny in 
the army ; but Caffius, with invincible intrepidity, appeared 
unarmed in the midft of the incenfed multitude, calling 
out aloud to them, * kill me; and to your neglect of duty, 
add the murder of your general ;”” and by this intrepid va-_ 
lour, he quelled their fury and recalled them to their duty. 
Whilft he infpired his foldiers with awe, he likewife engaged 
their attachment ; and though, among the inconfiftent ac- 
counts that occurred of his character he 1s generally repre- 
fented as chargeable with atrocious vices, infomuch that he 
has been denominated a fecond Catiline, he feems to have 
poffeffed the qualities neceflary for conflituting a great com- 
mander. When he commanded in the Parthian war, Verus 
fufpected his ambitious deligns, and communicated his appre- 
henfions to M. Aurelius, his partner in the empire. But 
the philofophical emperer took no notice of the charge that 
was alleged againft him; but. continued to entruit him with 
the command of the army inthe Eaft. In the 15th year 
of Aurélius’s reign, A. D. 175, Caffius threw off all dif- 
guife, and ventured to declare himfeif his rivalin the empire. 
With this view he availed himfelf of an ilinefs, under which 
Aurelius laboured during his war againft the Marcomanni, 
te circulate a report of his death, and to cau‘e himfelf to 
be proclaimed emperor in his room. . Having affumed this 
title, he fon reduced all the countries beyond mount Tau- 
rus, and the governor of Egvpt declared in his favour; fe- 
veral foreign princes and nations refpeG@ted his caufe, and 
none with greater zeal than the Jews. © Whilft he was fuc. ’ 
cefsfully purfuing thefe meafurcs for the eftablithment of his 
power, he feigned great refpect for the memory of Aurelius, 
and placed him among the gods. As foon as the news of 
this revolt reached Rome, the fenate initantly declared Caf. 
fius a traitor, and confifcated his effe4is ; but the emperor, 
with fingular moderation, left Germany and purfued his 
march as far as Ulyricum towards the ealt; propofing te 
refign the empire to lis competitor, if the gods fhould 
judge it expedient for the public good, that Calfius fhouid 
reign, and not Marcus Aurelins. He had not proceeded 
far before he received the news, that Caffius had been killed 
in confequence of a confpiracy among his inferior officers, 
When the head of Caffius was brought to the emperor, he 
5E2 exprefied 
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“<preffed mix h forrow, turned away his eyes from it, and 
eaufed it to be honourably interred, comp'aining, that he 
had been deprived of an opportunity of fhewing his mercy. 
he reign of Caflits, or rather his dream, as Dion Caffius 


calls it, lafled but three months and fx’days. M. Aurelins 
would neither try, imprifon, nor condemn any fenator con- 
cerned in the confpiacy 5 but referred the whole fo the fe- 
wate, appointing a day for the criminals to appear before 
their judges. His wife and children were treated with un- 


exampled clemency by the emperor 5 but Commodus after- 
wards indulged his cruel difpofttion by burning alive all who 
were in any degree related to him. Crevier’s Rom. Emp. 
Vol. vii. Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. xi. 

Cassius Parmenfis, a Latin poet, was one of the con- 
fpirators againft Czfar, and after the event of his aflafii- 
nation, attached himfelf firft to Pompey’s fon, and after- 
wards to Antony, holding commands under each of them. 
After the battle of AGium he retired to Athens, where 
he was put to death by Quintilius Varus, who executed 
the orders of O@avianus, while Caffius was at his ftudies. 
Horace in his epiftle to Tibullus makes honourable men- 
tion of him: =» 

«* Scribere quod Caffi Parmenfis opufcula vincat.”” 
Epitt. iv. lib. 1. 

But in another place he feems to defcribe him rather 
as a rapid and copious, than as an excellent poet. See 
Sat.(x. lib. 41. 

His papers were carried off by Varus, whence it is 
probable that the tragedy of Thyeites, afcribed to Varus, 
was written by Caflius. The verfes on Orpheus, pub- 
lithed by Achilles ‘Tatius, under the name of Caffius, are 
thought to be fpurious. Vofl. de Poet. Lat. Gens Dit. 
Gen. Biog. 

Cassius Severus, Titus, a Roman orator in the 
age of Auguftus, more odious for his chara@ter than ad- 
mired for his genius. 
rived from exercifing the office of an accufer, often on 
very trivial grounds, he was fo much additted to fatire and 
calumny, that his writings occafioned a law againft libels 
to be pafled by Auguilus, and drew upon himfelf a fen- 
tence of exile firft to Crete, and afterwards to Seriphos, 
where he died in extreme wretchednefs. Notwithftanding 
the bad qualities of Caffius, he was one of the ableit 
pleaders of his time, and is reprefented by Seneca as pof- 
{effing every qualification of a good declaimer. Although 
he particularly excelled in extempore fpeaking, he never 
negle€ted previous preparation, but wrote down the greateft 
part of what he intended to fpeak. Tacitus, if he be the 
author of the-Dialogue on Orators, reprefents Caffius as the 
firft corrupter of ancient eloquence 5 and Quintilian, though 
he allows him ingenuity, quicknels, and force, reprefents 
him as deficient in gravity and judgment. Gen. Did. 

Cassius’s purple powder, or mineral powder, in Chemifiry, 
fo called from the difcoverer, is obtained by mixing a largely 
diluted folution of gold, with the folution of tin in nitro-mu- 
yiatic acid, carefully prepared. This precipitate is a mix- 
ture of imperfe& oxyd of gold with perfe&t oxyd of tin. 
Its principal ufe is in enamel and porcelain painting. See 
Go tp. ; 

CASSOCK, a kind of furtout, or long upper garment, 
worn over the reft of the habit ; particularly by the clergy, 
and anciently likewife by the laity. The word comes from 
the French ca/aque, a horfeman’s coat: fome derive them 
again, by corruption, from a garment of the Coffacks : 
others derive the name caffock, as well as the thing, from the 
ancient caracalla, afort of upper garment which hung to the 
heels. 


Befides the pleafure which he de-. 
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CASSON, in Geography. See Kasson. 
CASSONADE, in Commerce, cafe fugar, or fugar put 
into cafks or chells, after the firt purification, but which 
has noi been refined. Jt is fold either in powder or in 
lumps; the whiteft, and that of which the lumps are largeft 
is the belt. Many iniazine it to fweeten more than loaf- 
fheaes but it is certain that it yields a great deal more feum. 
oee OUGAR. 
CASS5OPO, in Geography, a town of the ifland of Corfu 
8 miles N. of Corfu. - ; 

CASSOTIS, in Ancient Geography, a fountain of 
Greece, in the Phocide, and in the vicinity of Delphos 
Paufanias. 

CASSOVA, in Geography. See Cascuau. 

Cassova, Plain of, a tra& of country in European Tur- 
key, which feparates Rafcia from Bulgaria, noted on account 
of the viétories of the two firft Amuraths. 


CASSOWARY, in Ornithology. See Strutuio Ca- 


fuarius. 


_ CASSUMBAZAR, CassimBazar, or CossimBazar 
in Geography. See CossimBAZAR. : 

CASSUMUNAR, in the Materia Medica. See Cas- 
SAMUNAR. 

CASSUTHA, in.Botany, Rumph. See Cassyra. 

CASSUVIUM, Rumph. Lam. Juff. See Anacar- 
DIUM. 

CASSYTA, Linn. gen.505. Schreb. 690. Willd: 802, 
Juff. p. 439. Gert.160. (Volutella, Forfk. Collodion, 
Lour. Cochin.) Clafs and ord. Enneandria monogynia. Nat. 
ord. uncertain. Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. perianth three-leafed, very fmall, perma- 
nent ; leaves femi-ovate, acute, concave, ere&t. Cor. petals 
three, roundifh, acute, concave, permanent; netary of three 
glands, oblong, truncate, coloured, the length of the germ, 
and ftanding round it. Stam. filaments nine, ere&t, com- 
preffed ; glands two, globular, feated on the fides of the bafe 
of each of the three interior filaments; anthers adnate to the 
filaments below their tip. Pif?. germ egg-fhaped, within 
the corolla and calyx ; ftyle rather thick, the Jength of the 
ftamens; itigmas flightly trifid, obtufe. Peric. receptacle 
increafed into a depreffed-globular drupe, crowned with the 
See AES calyx and ae perforated with a navel. Seed, 
nut globular, acuminate, with the converging ftamens. Linn. 
Schreb. and Mart. Fai rishedot 

Cal. one-leafed, permanent; fegments fix, ovate-acute, 
ftraight, concave; three interior ones refembling petals. 
Cor. none. Stam. nine, ia feveral ranks; filaments com- 
preffed ; anthers fixed below their tips; accompanied by 
nine yellowifh, glandular bodies; fix of which are fixed 
to the bafe of the three interior ftamens, one on_each 
fide; the three others alternate with thofe ftamens, ob- 
long, truncate. Pif. germ fuperior, ovate; ftyle thick, 
ftigma obtufe, flightly trifid. Lam. and Bofe. 

Cal. one-leafed, globular, leflened at the border, fix-cleft 
converging ; the inner alternate, fegments (petals, Linn. ) 
a little larger; braétes at the bafe (calyx, Linn.) three, very 
{mall. Cor. none. Stam. filaments twelve, inferted in a 
double order into the top of the calyx; the fix exterior ones 
fertile, naked at the bafe, oppofite to the fegments of the 
calyx; the fix interior ones oppofite to the former; three 
fertile, with two glands at the bafe of each ; three alternate 
with them, barren (nectary, Linn.), refembling tubercles 3 
anthers adnate to the anterior fide of the fertile filaments, 
two-celled (two-valved from the bafe to the tip?). Pi. 
germ fuperior; ftyle thickith; fligma obtufe (flightly trifid ?). 
Peric. capfule globular, one-feeded 5 covered by the converg= 
ing, fomewhat-berried, calyx. Juf.  * ‘ 

Eff. 
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three truncate glands furrounding the germ ; interior fila 
ments glanduliferous. “‘Deupe one-feeded, Willd. 

Belly of the mature calyx globular, berried, invelting the 
feed. Filaments fix or nine; interior ones with two glands 
at the bafe. Nut fuperior, one-feeded, without valves. 
clothed with the bervied calyx. Gert. 

Obl. Authors differ fo much with refpe& to the parts of 
fructification, that we have given the above defcriptions fe- 
parately and at full length. 

Sp.t. Cy filiformis, Linn. Sp, Pl. Gert. tab. 27. fi 4. 
Lam. Pl. 323. Jacq. Hilt. Amer. 115. tab. 79. Filiform, 
lax, enneandvous 3 calyx entirely covering the nut?» Svems 
pirafitical, twining, flender, fucculent, branched, leaflefs, put- 
ting out numerous warts, refembling the feet of caterpillars, 
by which they adhere fo ftrongly to the ftems and leaves of 
flrubs, as not to be fepavated from them ; and when they 
have affixed themfelves to thefe, they no longer draw any 
nourifhment from the foil. J Vowers white, with a fmall 
tinge of red, very fmall, in lateral loofe fpikes, at different 
diftances, fcentlefs. Fruit about the fize of a pea, pellucid, 
white, fhining, {weet to the tafte; nut black, with a yellow 
kernel. A native of the Weft Indies. 2. C. zey/anica, 
Gert. tab. 27. fig. 4. b-—-G. (Cufcuta rumbut-putri, Rumph. 
Amb. 5. p. 49. tad. 184. fig. 4. C. ind. & zeyl. Herm. 67. 
& 42. Burm. Zeyl. 84.) “ Flowers hexandrous; calyx 
not covering the whole nut.”’ The green, tender twigs pro- 
ducing a few very fmall leaves, coming out feveral together. 
Calyx furnifhed at the edze with fix, pale, obtufe, concave, 


dittant feales, refembling little teeth ; three of them fhorter,. 


and a little without the others, but all converging. Stamens 
in a fingle order within the feales ; three fhorter, correfpond- 
ing with the larger feales, awl-/haped ; three longer, placed 
within the fmaller feales, furnifhed on each fide near the bafe 
with a globular gland, as in the preceding. 
terminated by a fhort ftyle and three ftigmas, of a dark chef- 
nut colour, {mooth, cne-celled, valvelefs. Gert. A native 
of the Eaft Indies. Linnzus and moft other authors con- 
fider the Eaft and Welt Indian plants as one and the fame 
fpecies ; but Gaertner feparates them, end if his defcription 
of the latter, taken from a f{pecimen of the fruit preferved 
in the Leyden mufeum, be accurate, they are certainly 
diftin®. 3. C.corniculata, Linn. Mant. 277. Burm. Ind. 93. 
tab. 33. fig.1. (Caflutha cornea, Rumph. Amb. 7. p. 56.) 
* Branches woody, fpinous.”? Branches a foot long, the 
thicknefs of a finger; fpines folitary, recurved. Leaves 
fhorter than the fpines, lanceolate-linear. Berries nearly 
feffile. A native of mountains in the ifland of Celebes; re- 
eived alfo from Java by Burman in 1758. Linnzus refers 
it to this genus on the authority of Burman, but recommends 
@ more accurate. examination of its parts of frudlification. 
Juffieu doubts whether it really belonys to this genus, fince 
it differs fo much from the preceding fpecies in the fpines 
and difpofition of the parts. 

Propagation and Culture. The Arft {pecies, according to 
Miller, is eafily propagated in the fammer months by cut- 
tings, which fhould be kept a week in the ftove before they 
are planted, that the part cut may have time toheal. They 
will take root in about fix wéeks, if planted in {mall pots 
plunged in a moderate hot bed, and not over watered. They 
may then be planted feparately in fimilar pots, filled with 
light fandy earth; and may be plunged again into the hot- 
bed, till they have taken frefh root, when they fhould be re- 
moved to the dry ftove, where they mult conflantly remain, 
being allowed but little water in winter, and a large fhare of 
frefh air in the warm days of fummer. 

CassyTA poly/perma, Hort. Kew. See Ruipsauis. 
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CAST’, a termin Scu/pture, for the impreffion of any figure 
taken in bronze, plailter, wax, or other fufible material, ‘I'he 
original of this word is kalter, Danith, a throw, becaufe the 
fuled matter is thrown on the figure of which the impreflion 
is to be taken. ‘The procefs is as follows: platter of Paris 
is mixed with water in a bafon or pan, and Rirred with a 
fpatula until its confillence is like that of batter for pan. 
cakes ; it is then poured on any fiyrure, for inftance, a human 
hand, or foot, previoufly greafed or oiled in the flightelt man- 
ner poffible, which wil prevent the adhefion of the platter : 
after a few minutes the plafter will dry to the hardnefs of 
foft ftone, taking the exaét impreffion of every part, even the 
minutett pores of the fkin. ‘'his impreffion, the reverfe or 
hollow of the original fubject (like a feal in comparifon with 
its impreffion), is called the mould, which being takes off 
from the figure that produced it, mutt be flightly greafed, 
and then platter, mixed with water as before, may be poured 
into this firft impreffion or mould, and remaining until it is 
hardened, and-then relieved, or taken from the mould, is the 
exact image of the original figure. If the fizure is flat, 
having no déep hollows or high projeGions, it may be 
moulded in one piece; if its furface is varied with great hol- 
lows ‘and projections, it mult be moulded in many pieces 
fitted together, and held in one or more outfide or contain- 
ing pieces. Pliny mentions calting faces from nature in the 
early practice of Greek fculpture. This ufeful art fupplies 
the painter and fculptor with exact reprefentations from na- 
ture of limbs, bodies, heads of men and inferior animals, 
anatomical fubjeéts, draperies, and plants ; it multiplies mo- 
dels of all kinds, and is now praétifed in fuch perfection, thet 
calts of the antique ftatues are made fo precifely like the 
originals in proportion, outline, and furface, that no differ- 
ence whatever is difcoverable, excepting in colour and ma- 
terials. See Bronze and Bronze caffing. 

Cast, among Wax Chandlers, denotes a ladleful of melted 
wax, poured on the wicks of candles made by the ladle. 

Cast, among Founders, is applied to tubes of wax, fitted 
in divers parts of a mould of the fame matter, by means of 
which, when the wax of the mould is removed, the melted 
metal is conveyed into all the parts which the wax before 
poffeffed. 

Casr, among Bowlers. See Bowuinc. 

Casr alfo denotes a cylindrical piece of bras, or cop- 
per, flit in two, lengthwife, ufed by the founders in fand to 
form a canal or conduit in their moulds, whereby the metal 
may be conveyed to the different pieces intended to be 
catt. 

Cast, among Plumbers, denotes a little brazen Fannel, 
at one end of a mould, for cafting pipes without foldering, 
by means of which the metal melted is poured into the 
mould. 

Cast of the country, with Miners, the colour of the 
earth. ; 

Cast, in Falconry, denotes a fet or couple of hawks. 

To caf a hawk to the perch, fignifies to fet her upon it. 

Cast, in Rural Economy, a term applied to fome kinds of 
infects. Thus a eatt of bees fignifies a fwarm or flight of 
bees. See Bers.—Alfo, a word fometimes applied to 
poultry, when they lofe their feathers, or moult. It is allo 
applied to the changing of the hair and hoofs of horfes, 
Horfes caft or fhed their hair at leaft once in a year. Every 
{pring they caft the winter coat, and take a fummer cne; 
and fometimes in the end of autumn they put on their wiater 
hair, in cafe they have been ill fed, farried, or clothed, or 
kept in a cold ftable. Sometimes they caft likewife their 
hoofs ; when this happens, they fhould be turned outinto a 
palture for fome length. of time. 
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Cast, among the //indass, denotes a tribe, or number of 
families of the fame rank and profeffion ; and this divifion, 
which is ancient and peculiar, has very genera ly prevailed in 
India. ‘This difttribution fcgms to have proceeded froma 
crafty priefthood in order to fix their own fup viority or pre- 
Prior, fays Dr. Robertfon, (Hilt. Difg. con- 
cerning India, p. 
and even before the molt remote era to which their own tra- 
ditions pretend to reach, this feparation of pro feffions had 
not only taken place ia, . 
perpetuity of it was fecured by an inftitution which mitt be 
confidered as the fundamental article in the fyltem of their 
policy. Tbe whule body of the people was divided into 
four orders or calls. According to all the writers of anti- 
quity, indeed, the Indians are Laid to be divided into feven 

tribe See Strabo, 1. xv. p. 1029. Diod. Sicul. 
lib. ii. p. 153. Arvian, Indic. c, to. But. they, were pro- 
bably led into this error by confidering fome of the fubdivt- 
fions of the calts, as if they had been a didinct ) 
order.  FHlowever, from the concurrent teflimony of the 
beit informed modern travellers, we learn, that there were no 
more than four original cafts. Ina work entitled, ‘¢ La Porte 
Ouverte, ou la vraye Reprefentation de la Vie, des Meurs, 
de la Religion, et du Service des Bramines, qu: demeurent 
{ur les Coltes de Choromandel, &c.’? compiled before the 
miidle of the 17th century, by Abraham Roger, chaplain of 
the Dutch fa&tory at Pullicate, we have a difting& account of 
thefe cafts. No doubt can now be entertained with refpect 
either to the number or the fun@tions of the cafts, as both are 
afcertained from the moft ancient and facred books of the 
Hindoos, and confirmed by the accounts of their own intti- 
cutions, given by Brahmins eminent for their learning. Ac- 
tording to them, the different cafts proceeded from Brahma, 
the immediate agent of the creation underthe Supreme Power, 
in fuch a manner as to eftablifh both the rank which they were 
to hold, and the office which they were required to perform ; 
{o that to mingle or confound them would be deemed an act 
of the mot daring impiety. 

The members of the firft caft, cailed the drahmins, from 
the mouth (wifdom), and deemed the moft facred, had it 
for their province, to pray, to read, to inftruct, to ftudy the 
principles of religion, to perform its functions, and to 
cultivate the {ciences. They were the priefts, the inftruc- 
tors, and philofophers of the nation. The members of the 
fecond order, called Chehbterce, from the arms (ftrength) ; to 
draw the bow, to fight, to govern; were entrufted with the 
government and defence of the ftate. In peace they were 
its rulers and magiltrates ; in war they were the generals who 
commanded its armies, and the foldiers who fought its bat- 
tles. The third order, called the Bice, from the belly and 

thighs (nourifhment) ; to provide the neceflaries of life 
by agriculture and traffic 3 was compofed of hufbandmen and 
merchants. The fourth caft denominated the Sooder from 
the feet (fubjection) ; to labour, to ferve ; confilted of arti- 
fans, labourers, and fervants. Subordinate to thefe cafts is 
a fifth, or adventitious clafs, denominated Burrun Sunker, 
{uppofed to be the offspring of an illicit union between per- 
fons of different cafls. Thefe are moftly dealers in petty 
articles of retail trade. (See preface to the code of Gentoo 
laws, p. 46 and 99.) This adventitious caft is not mentioned, 
as Dr. Robertfon fuppofes, by any European author. The 
diftinétion was too nice to be obferved by them, and they 
{eem to confider the members of this caft as belonging to the 
Scoder. PBefides thefe acknowledged cats, there is a race of 
- unhappy men, denominated cn the Coromandel coaft Pariars, 
and, in other parts of India, Chandalas. Thee are outcalts 
from their original order, who, by their mifconduét, have for- 
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feited all the privileges of it. ‘Their condition is, without 
doubt, the loweft degradation of human nature. Ifa Pariar 
approach a Nayr, i.e. a warrior of high caft, on the Malabar- 
coalt, he may put him to death with impunity. Water and 
milk are confidered as. defiled even by their thadow paffing 
over them, and cannot be ufed until they are purified. 
(Ayeen Akbery, vol. iti. p. 243.) Every Hindoo who 
violates the rules or inflitutions of his caft finks into this 
degraded lituation. Hence it is that the Hindoos fo refo- 
lutely adhere to the inflitutions of their tribe, becaufe the 
lofs of catt is, to them, the lofs of sil human comfort and 
re{pectability 3; and is a punifhment, beyond comparifon, 
more fevere than excommunication in the moft triumphant 
period of Papal power. 

The four original cafts are named, end their funétions 
defcribed in the ‘* Mahabarat,’’ the moft ancient book of 
the Hindoos, and of higher authority than any with which 
Europeans are hitherto acquainted. Baghvat-Geeta, p. 
130. ‘The fame diftinGion of calts was known to the author 
of Heeto-pades, another work of confiderable antiquity 
tranflated from the Sanfkreet, p. 251. 

The members of one caft can never quit his own, or be 
admitted into another; fo that the flation of every individual 
is unalterably fixed, his deftiny 1s irrevocable, and the walk 
of life is marked out, from which he muft never deviate. 
Moreover, the members of each caft adhere invariably to the 
profefion of their forefathers; and from generation to 
generation, the fame families have followed, and wil 
always continue to follow, one uniform line of life. How- 
ever, though the line of feparation be fo drawn as to render 
the afcent from an inferior toa higher caft abfolutely impof- 
fible, and it would be regarded as a moft enormous impiety 
if one in a lower order fhould prefume to perform any func~ 
tion belonging to thofe of a fuperior caft; yet, in certain 
cafes, the Pundits declare it to be lawful for perfons of a high 
clafs to exercife fume of the occupations allotted to a cla{s 
below their own, without lofing their caft by doing fo. 
Pref. of Pundits to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. roc. 
Accordingly we find Brahmins employed in the fervice of 
their princes, not oly as minifters of ftate (Orme’s Frag- 
ments, p. 207), but in fubordinate ftations. Many officers 
of the army, particularly in the Mahratta ftates, liave been 
Brahmins; and many feapoys in the fervice of the Eaft In- 
dia company, efpecially in the Bengal prefidency, are of the 
Brahmin caft. Another fact concerning the cafts deferves 
notice. An immenfe number of pilgrims, amounting in fome 
years, to more than 150,000, vifit the pagoda of Jaggernaut 
in Oriffa, one of the moft ancient and revered places of Hin- 
doo worfhip, at the time of the annual feitival imhonour of 
the deity to whom’‘the temple is confecrated. The members 
of all the four calts are allowed promifcveufy to approach. 
the altar of the idol, and feating themfelves without diltinc- 
tion, eat indifcriminately of the fame food. This feems to in- 
dicate fome remembrance of a flate prior to the inilitution 
of cafts, when all men were confidered as equal. 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the various members, 
compoling a community feem, at firft view, to be adverfe to 
improvement cither in {cience or arts, and the artificial bar- 
riers that feparate different orders of men tend to circum- 
{cribe the operations of the human mind within a narrower 
{phere than nature has allotted to them. Hence genius mutt 
fometimes be checked in its career, and talents fitted to fhine 
in an higher {phere be confined to the fun¢tions of an infericr 
caft. Neverthelefs, thefe arrangements of Indian policy are 
adapted to the general ftate of fociety, though they may be 
attended with partial inconvenience ; and they ferve to ace 
complith the object of the firit Indian legiflators, which 
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was to employ the molt effectual means of providing for the 
fubfiftence, the fecurity, and the happinefs of all the mem- 
bers of the community over which they prefided. With 
this view they fet apart certain races of men for each of 
the various profeflions and arts neceflary in a well-ordered 
fociety, and appointed the exercife of them to be tranfmitted 
from father to fon in fucceflion, This fyftem, though repug- 
nant to the ideas which we, who are placed in a very different 
ftate of fociety, may have formed, are better adapted 
to the attainment of thé end propofed, than a carelefs 
obferver is apt to imagine. An Indian, on his entrance 
into life, knows the {tation which he is deltined to oc- 
cupy, and the funétions which he is to perform; and from 
his earlieft years, he is trained to the habit of doing, with 
eafe and pleafure, that which he mult continue to do through 
life. ‘I'o this may be afcribed that high degree of perfec- 
tion confpicuous in many of the Indian manufa@tures ; and 
though veneration for the practices of their anceitors may 
Bette, the ‘fpir& of invention, yet, by adhering to thefe, 
they acquire fuch an expertnefs and delicacy of hand, that 
Europeans, with all the advantages of fuperior feience, and 
the aid of more complete inftruments, have never been able 
to equal the exquifite execution of their werkmanfhip. ‘l’o 
this early divifion of the people into cafts, we mutt likewife 
aferibe a ftriking peculiarity in the ftate of India; the per- 
manence of its inftitutions, and the immutability in the 
manners of its inhabitants. What now is in India, fays 
‘Dr. Reobertfon, always was there ; and is likely {till to con- 
tinue; neither the ferocious violence and illiberal fanaticifm 
of its Mahomedan conquerors, nor the power of its Euro- 
ean malters, have effe€ted any confiderable alteration. 

he fame diftinGtions take place, the fame arrangements 
in civil and domeftic fociety remain, the fame maxims of 
seligion are held in veneration, and the fame fciences and 
arts are cultivated; and hence, in all ages, the trade in 
India has been the fame. This ingenious writer adduces 
the divilion into cafts as one evidence of the ancient and 
high civilization of the Hindoos. But it has been obferved 
by Mr. Pinkerton, (fee Mod. Geog. vol. ii. p. 259.) that 
the error of his argument confifts in his confounding caits 
with trades, while in reality they are totally diftinG, as 
neither a prieft, a foldier, a farmer, nor a labourer is a 
tradefman. Separation of trades argues refinement; but 
from the Hindoo cafts nothing can be concluded, except 
that agriculture exifled at their inftitution. Befides, when 
lie adds that: ‘* what now is in India, always was there,”’ he 
evinces rather a fingular lave of hypothefis. All we know 
from antiquity is, that the cafts exifted in the time of 
Strabo, Arrian, and Puny, and. perhaps were not known 
even in the time of Alexander. If we fuppofe that they 
exifted three centuries before the Chriftian era, we have 
only a proof-that agriculture and merchandize were then 
known. in Hindooftan ; and yet the firlt tribe that paffed 
from the centre of Alia might, even ‘in that cafe, have only 
Kegun to people the north of Hindocftan a few centuries, 
or a thoufand years before the Chrittian era, Among the 
followers of: Bouddha or Boop, in the Birman empire, 
and in Siam, the diftin€tion of catts is utterly unknown. 
Dr. Buchanan (Afiatic Refearches, vol. vi. po 251.) in 
tracing the origin of the do¢trine of caft eftablifhed ia 
Hindooftan, refers to Pliny, (N.. H. |. xi. c. 19.) who 
mentions a divifion of ranks among various Indian nations, 
which he calls “ vita multipartita ;? but from what he 
fays, it does not appear to have been univerfal at the time 
he received his intelligence; neither is it by any means 
clear, that his ‘ vita multipartita’? means caft. It is to be 
obferved, that all Roman citizens followed nearly the fame 
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mode of life; they were foldiers and flatefmen; and when 
not employed in eNher of thefe capacities, they were all 
cultivators of the land. ‘l’o them, therefore, a diltinétion 
of profeffions among the citizens of a flate would appear 
flrange ; and hence this writer inclines to think, that the 
** vita multipartita’’ of Pliny more refembles the divifion 
of ranks and profeffions among the Burmas, or in modern 
Europe, than it does the calt of the Brahmins. ‘Whe de- 
{cription of Pliny, in the paffage above referred to, neither 
agrees with the prefent divifions of the different calls, nor 
does it call the learned Brahmins ; on the contrary, Pliny 
{peaks of the Brachmawe not as aclafs and order in fociety, 
but as a nation, and as a name common to many nations. 
He mentions, that Seneca had attemptedto procure the names 


of all the people inhabiting India, and had aétually heard 


The mott confiderable of thefe he after- 
See Dirman L£mpire, 


of 118 nations. 
wards enumerates, lib. vi. c. 17. 
Boonn, Braumins, and Hinpoos. 

Cast-away, iv Sea Language, the ftate of a thip which 
is loft or wrecked on a lee fhore, bank, or fhallow. 

CASTABALA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
in Cilicia Propria, according to Ptolemy, who places it in 
the neighbourhood of Mopfueftia. in the Itinerary of An- 
tonine it is in the route from Conttantinople to Antioch, 
M. d’Anville places it at a very fmall diflance to the north- 
welt of Iffus.—Alfo, a town of Afia Minor, in Cappadocia, 
placed by Strabo near the mountains, who fays that it had 
atemple of Diana Perafia. M.d’Anville places it at the 
fource of a river which difcharged itfelf into the Halys. It 
was at fome diftance E. of Cybiftra. 

CASTABUENA, in Geography, a town of Iftria; fix 
miles S. of Capo d’Ittria. 

CASTACIUS Sinus, in Ancient Geography, a gulf of A fia. 
Minor, on the Thracian Bofphorus, S. of the gulf Cydaminus. 

CASTAGNEDX, in Ornithology, a name given to a 
{pecies of Cotumsus, which fee. 

CASTAGNO, Anprea, Dat, in Biography, an emi- 
nent hiftorical painter, was born at a {mall village called 
Caltagno, belonging to Tufcany, in 1409, and being de- 
prived of his parents when young, was employed by his un- 
cle to attend the herds of cattle in the fields. His fingu- 
lar talents, which were firft manifefted in furprifing efforts - 
to imitate an ordinary. painter, whom he accidentally ob- 
ferved at work, became the common topic of difccurfe in 
Florence, and excited the curiofity of Bernardetto de Me- 
dicis. fo that he placed him under the tuition of the belt 
mafters at that time in Florence. Andrea, affiduoufly im- 
proving his advantages, became particularly eminent in 
defign, and-found full employment. At firft he painted. 
enly in diitemper and frefco ; but at length he learned the 
fecret of painting. in oil from Domenico Venetiano, who 
had derived his kuowledge of it from Antonella da Meffina.. 
He was the firt of the Florentine artifts who painted in oil ; 
but envying the merit of Domenico, from whom he obtained: 
the fecret, he determined, with the hafeit ingratitude, to. 
aflaffinate his friend and benefactor. At this. time Domeni- 
co and Andrea lived together, aud were partners in bufie 
nefs. Infenfible, however, of every obligation, and com- 
bining treachery with ingratitude, he way-laid Domenico in 
the corner of a ftreet, and ftabled him with fueh fecrecy, 
that he efeaped unobferved and unfufpedted to his own 
houfe, where he fat down with apparent compofure to work ;- 
foon after Domenico was conveyed thither to die in the arms. 
of bis affaffin. The real author of this atrocious act was never 
difcovered, till Andrea, through remorfe of con{cience, difclof- 
edit on his death-bed, in 1480. Andrea finifhed feveral con- 
fiderable works at Florence, by which he gained great: 

wealth. 
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wealth and reputation; but as foon as his complicated vil- 
lsiny became public, his memory was afterwards held in the 
utmoft deteflation. The moft noted of his works is in the 
hall of jultice at Florence, and reprefents the execution of 
the confpirators againft the houle of Medici. Pilkington. 

CASTAGNOLA, in Geography, a town of Piedmont, 
onthe Po: 8 miles S. of Turin. 

CASTAGNOLE, in Jchthyology, a name given by the 
Italians to the fifh called by the generality of authors 
CHROMIS, which fee. 

CASYTALDI, Coryerio, in Biography, the defcendant 
of a-noble family, was born at Feltri about the year 1480, 
and though educated to the bar, he devoted himfe.f to 
poetry and the ftudy of polite literature. On his marriage 
he fertled at Padua, where he founded a college, and gained 
wniverfal elteem. He died in 1536. His poems were both 
Italian and Latin. The former contain ingenious and ele- 
vated fentiments, but are defe€tive in fweetnefs and ele- 
yrance of flyle. The latter are a happy imitation of the an- 
cients. ‘They were publifhed at Venice, in 4to. in 1757, 
by the abbé Conti, with a life of the author prefixed by 
Signor Farfetti. Nouv. Dict. Hitt. : 

CASTALDUsS. 

CASTALDY. 

CASTALIA, in Botany (fo called quia uterum totum, 
quahi ob pudicitiam, occultent {pecies hujus generis) Salif- 
bury Annal. of Botany, vol.ii. p. 71. Paradif. Lond. 14. 
(Nympheza, Linn.) Clafs and ord. Polyandria monogynia. 
Nat. ord. Hydrocharides, Jufl. Nymphaee, Salis. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. periavth four or five-leafed, furrounding the 
margin of the receptacle. Cor. petals from twenty to 
thirty, inferted into the pericarp from the bafe to the middle. 
Stam. filaments from fixty to a hundred and fifty, inferted 
into the pericarp above the petals, free. Pi). ftyle none ; 
ftigma with as many rays as there are cells in the fruit. 
Peric. from twelve to twenty-celled, putrefying as the feeds 
ripen. Ned. one, in the centre of the ftigma, globular. 


See GasTALDUsS. 


Seeds from two to three hundred, feffile on the inner fide of © 


the pericarp, furrounded with a follicle. 

Flowers white, red, or blue, rivalling the magnolias. It 
differs from the proper nymphza in the infertion of the petals 
and ftamens into the pericarp, and not into the receptacle. 
We have adopted Mr. Salifbury’s generic name, from a con- 
firmed unwillingnefs to change any name once given, unlefs 
urged to it by the moft cogent reafons; but, at the fame 
time, we feel ourfelves conitrained to add, that we cannot 
concur with that excellent botanift in the principle on which 
he has been induced to choofe it. Every attempt to extend 
the fexual analogy between plants and animals to the mode 
of operation and its effential circumftances, appears to us to 
be no lefs adverfe to philofophical precifion and truth, than 
it afluredly is to moral purity, and to that delicacy of deco- 
rum, whica is one of the beft characters of a rightly cultivated 
mind. 
* Leaves with a fiffure extending to the petiole. 

Sp. 1. C. odvrata. (C. pudica, Salis. Nymphea odorata, 
Hort. Kew. Bot. Rep. pl. 297. ‘* Lobes of the leaves di- 
varicated, acuminate; receptacle fhaped like the nave of a 
wheel.”?  (Medroliformis, Salis. fo the word is fpelt both in 
the Annals of Botany, and in Paradifus Londinentis, but as 
we are not acquainted with fuch a Latin word, we prefume 
it fhould be modioliformis, which means either a fmall con- 
cave meafure, or the nave of a wheel.) A native of Vir- 

“ginia. The flowers diffufe a {picy odour, fomewhat refem- 
bling anifeed. 2. C. alba, white water-lily. (C. fpectofa, 
Salifb. Nymphza alba, Linn. Eng. Bot. pl. 1€0.) ‘ Lobes 
of the leaves approximate, fcareely acuminate ; receptacle 
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cymbal-fhaped.” Calyx-leaves four, oblong, green under- 
neath, white above, often tinged at the bafe with a light 
bluifh-colour. Pcta/s white, lanceolate, in feveral rows, 
gradually leflening in fize. Stamens yellow; outer ones di- 
lated, refembling petals, with only the rudiments of an anther. 
Fruit {carred with the marks of the felien petals and flamens. 
A native of various parts of Great Britain; in ponds and flow 
{treams. 
*** Tcaves peltate. 

3. C. Lotus, (C. myflica, Salifo. Parad. Lond. 14. Nyme 

phza lotus, Bot. Mag. pl. 729. Plant. Rar.‘Rung. vol. i. 


fig.15. Willd. Sp. Pl. Savign. in Ann. do Muf. vol. i. 
p- 336. Haffelq, Ref. p. 471. Lotus, Alp. Exot. p. 214. 


with a figure.) “ Leaves nearly orbicular, fharply toothed, 
{mooth on both fides ; receptacle fhaped like the nave of a 
wheel; inner petals very fmal!.”” A native of Hungary in 
the warm waters.near Peeze. Mr. Salifbury obferves, that 
though he has followed other authors in quoting the above 
fynonyms, he is not abfolutely certain that the Hungarian 
plant from which his fpecific charaGter is formed, is the fame 
with the Egyptian lotus; for in that, Savigny fays, the pe- 
tioles are hifpid: and, according to Haffelquift, the pedun- 
cles are perforated with only four large tubes; whereas the 
whole herb of the Hungarian plant is {mooth, and the pedun- 
cles are perforated with fix large tubes. The flowers have 
the brandy-like f{mell of Nymphza lutea, continuing ex- 
panded till the evening. 4. C. pubefcens. (C. facra, Salifb. 
Parad. Lond. 14... Nymphza pubefcens, Willd. Sp. Pl. 
Nymphza lotus, Marq. of Blandford, in Bot. Rep. fig. 391. 
Roxb. MSS. Ambel, Rheed. Mal. v. 11. fig. 26.) “* Leaves 
oval, toothed, pubefcent, and fpotted underneath; petals 
white, rather unequal.” T’he flowers have a pungent, vinous 
odour, but very different from that of the Hungarian lotus. 
A native of Hindoottan ; in marfhes. 5. C. magnifica, Salifb. 
Parad. Lond. 14. (Nymphza rubra, Roxb. MSS.) ‘“ Leaves 
nearly orbicular, toothed, pubefcent underneath, but not 
fpotted; petals bright red, rather unequal.’? J/owers fome- 
times feven or eight inches in diameter, inodorous. A native 
of Hindooftan ; in marfhes. Dr. Roxburgh regards this and 
the foregoing as varicties, but Mr. Salifbury is inclined to 
keep them diftin@. ‘They are both facred plants in Hin- 
doottan, and expand in our climate from the very firft twi- 
light to about ten in the morning, after which they gradually 
clofe, and are quite fhut at noon. 6. C. edulis, Salifb. (Nym- 
pha coteka, Roxb. MSS.) ** Leaves broad-oval, quite en- 
tire, pubefcent underneath ; flowers {mall. A native of Hin- 
dooltan ; in marfhes. 7. C. ampla, Salifb. (Nympheea fi liis am. 
plioribus, &c. Brown Jam. p. 243.) ‘* Leaves orbicular, fharp- 
ly toothed, fmooth on both fides, with very prominent nerves 
underneath ; petals long ; anthers lengthened at the Bp. A 
native of La Vera Cruz. 8. C.cerulea. (C. feutifolia, Salif. 
Nymphza cerulea, Bot. Mag. pl. 552. Bot. Repof. pl. 97. 
N. flore ceruleo, Breyn. Prod. 2. p.77.) ‘ Leaves orbi- 
cular, more or lefs repand-toothed, fmooth on both fides ; 
primary nerves numerous, flender ; anthers lengthened at the 
tip.” A native of the Cape of Good Hope, now become 
very common in the Englith ftoves. - 9. C. /rellata, (C. ftel- 
laris, Salifo. Nymphea ttellata, Willd. Sp. Pl. Bot. Rep. 
330. Nymphea cerulea, Jard. Malm. 6. Savign. Ann, du 
Muf. vol. i. p. 335. Citambel, Kheed. Mal. vol. ii. p. 53. 
pl. 26.) “ Leaves orbicular, quite entire, {mooth on beth 
ides; primary nerves few, bur little prominent underneath ; 
rays of the tligma very fhort.’? A native of Egypt and Hin- 
dooftan, and Mr. Salifbury believes it to be the plant of New 
Holland, found by fir Jofeph Banks in Endeavour river. 

_ CasrauiA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Puarzna, (Bom- 
byx), found in New Holland. 


CastTa.ia, 
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Casrauta, in Ancient Geography, a fountain of Afia, in 
the fuburbs of Daphne, near the city of Antioch in Syria, 
Sozomen fays that the Pagans believed, that the water of 
this fountain communicated to thofe who drank it a know- 
ledge of futurity, and thus produced an effect fimilar to that 
at Delphi. ‘he oracle at this fountain is faid to have pro- 
mifed Adrian, when he was in a private ftation, the future 

offeflion of fovereign beers Jealous of that diltinguith- 
ing favour, and fearing left others fhould obtain the like, and 
avail themfelves of it, as he had done, he ordered, on his 
afcent to the throne, this fountain to be fhut up with 
ilones. 

CasTAtia, a river that runs at the foot of mount Par- 
naflus, facred to the Mufes, hence called Cafalides, the mur- 
murs of which were thought to be prophetic. Upon the 
banks of this river the Pythian games were celebrated. Pin- 
dar refers to it in a verfe of his 7th Olympic ode, thus ren- 
dered by Welt (vol. i. p. 58): 

«© Where {weet Caftalia’s myftic currents found.” 

CasTaria, or Cafalius fons, a fountain which difcharged 
its water between the fummits of Parnaffus. ‘Chis water in- 
fpired thofe who drank it with poctic enthufiafm. M. Spon, 
in his Voyage into Greece, fays, that the waters of this 
fountain flowed from the declivity of a rock, where they 
produced fine cafcades. They paffed near Delphi; and on 
this account, Phavorinus fays, Kaolaaw xenn ev TIvwi. See 
Decent and Parnassus. 

CASTALIO, or Caste trio, Sesastian, whofe pro- 
per name was Chatillon, in Biography, was born in 1515, in 
the mountainous diftri& of Dauphiné, or, as fome fay, of 
Savoy, Although nothing certain is known concerning his 
education, he appears to have obtained the efteem of Calvin, 
by his acquaintance with the ancient languages, when be 
was introduced to that reformer at Strafburg, in 1540 and 
1541. On his recommendation he was appointed teacher in 
the college of Geneva; but the intolerant temper of Calvin 
obliged him to leave this fituation, after having occupied it 
about three years. He difagreed with Calvin with regard to 
the dotrine of predeftination ; he difapproved of the civil 
punifhment of heretics; he cgnfidered the Canticles of So- 
lomon as a profane piece ; he entertained an opinion peculiar 
to himfelf concerning Chrift’s defcent into hell; and he was 
fufpeéted of having imbibed fome of the fentiments of the 
Anabaptifts. Such were the offences for which he was ex- 
pelled Geneva, and became an object of the perfecution both 
of Calvin and Beza. At Bafil, whither he removed, he ob- 
tained the profeflorfhip of the Greek language; but having 
a large family, and his cireumftances being indigent, he found 
it very difficult to procure for them a fubfiltence, and to 
profecute the ftudies to which he was devoted. Calvin, who 


could not be ignorant of his diftreffed fituation, but who~ 


feems to have felt no compaffion for him, accufed him of 
ftealing wood. Cattalio’s own relation of the fa& is as fol- 
_ lows: “ Being totally occupied with my tranflation of the 
Scripture, and refoived rather to beg than to quit it, as I 
dwelt on the banks of the Rhine, I employed myfelf at leifure 
hours in catching with a hook the floating wood which was 
brought down the ftream by its inundations, that 1 might 
warm my family. This wood is public property, and belongs 
to him that firlt takesit.’? He appeals to the whole city of 
Bafil for the truth of his narration, and concludes with thus 
addreffing the unfympathizing Calvin; “* I could not have 
thought that you, you who knew me, could have credited 
fuch a charge ; but that you fhould publifh it to the whole 
world, and tran{mit it to pofterity, is what (although I know 
you) 1 could not eafily have believed!’ ‘The confiftory at 
oF er not allow him to publifh his works in that city 
OL. . . 
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without animadverfion ; he was cited before them; and the 
curators of the univerfity wifhed to reftrain him from theo- 
logical topica, But whilft his opinions met with no indul- 
gence, he was fo much ettcemed for his piety and learning, 
that his enemies were not able to expel him. However he 
peaceably clofed his life of anxiety and indigence at Bail, in 


1563, at the early age of 48 years, Caftalio was an clegant, 
though not a profound ({cholar; and his Latinity refembles 
that of the modern Italian fchools. In 1545 he printed at 
Bafil four books of Scripture-hittories in elegant Latin, with 
a view of communicating to children a knowledge of the faéts 
of their religion, and at the fame time of giving them a tafle 
for polite literature. In 1546 he publifhed a poetical tranf- 
lation of the Sibylline veries, with notes, together with a 
ptofe verfion of the books of Mofes, which was followed by 
a tranflation of David’s Pfalms, and the other Scripture fongs. 
In 1548 he publifhed a Greek poem on John the Baptift, 
and a Latin poctical paraphrafe of the prophet Jonas. He 
likewife tran{lated fome parts of Homer, fome books of Xe- 
nophon, and St. Cyril. His tranflation of fome Italian trea- 
tifes of Ochinus, and particularly his «* Thirty Dialogues,’ 
favouring polygamy, furnifhed one ground of the acculations 
againftt him. But his greatelt work was his Latin tranfla- 
tion of the Bible, for an account of which fee Lavin Bines. 
This verfion was the moft elegant and claffical that was ever 
made; but whilft it has been highly commended by fome, it 
has been cenfured by others for an affeéied ufe of terms, not 
properly belonging to Jewith or Chriftian theology, and for 
an improper and paraphraftical deviation from the original 
phrafeology. His ** New Teitament,’? however, is read 
with pleaiure, and very properly put into the hands of young 
{cholars. It is no improbable conjeéture, that the hoftility 
of Beza againft him might have been partly owing to the 
rivalry of his verfion. Caftalio’s French tranflation of the 
Bible (fee French Bisres), dedicated to Henry II. of 
France, and printed at Bafil in 1555, has been charged 
with the adoption of a low and vulgar phrafeology. Bayle 
in Gen. Did. ; 

CASTALOGNE, or Castretocne, a coverlid made of 
fine wool, on the weaver’s loom. 

CASTAMENA, or Kasramont, in Geography, a town 
of Afiatic Turkey, in the province of Natolia, formerly a 
large and flourifhing city, and the fee of a Greek archbifhop, 
but now much reduced in fize and magnificence ; 240 miles 
eaft of Conftantinople. N. lat. 44° 42’. E. long. 34° 22’. 

CASTANEA, in Botany, Tourn. Gert. Vent. See 
Facus caftanea. 

CasTANEA equina, Ray. 
num. 

_CasTaneEA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Chermes, which 
fee. 

Castanea, in Natural Hiffory, a {pecies of Turbo, and 
alfo of Helix, which fee refpedtively. 

CASTANET, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Upper Garonne, and chief place of a can- 
ton in the diftri& of 'Touloufe, 2 leagues S.S.E. of Tou- 
lonfe. The place contains 1320, and the canton 6339, in- 
habitants; the territory includes 107% kiliometres and 16 
communes. © 

CASTANETS, Castacnetrres, or CAsTANETTAS, 
{mall mufical inftruments of percuffion, in pairs, with which 
the Moors, Spaniards, and Bohemians mark the meafures 
and fteps in their dances, holding two in each hand. They 
confilt of two little round pieces of dried wood, and hollowed 
in the manner of fpcons, of which the concayities are placed 
over each other, faftened to the thumb, and beat from time 
to time with the middle finger, to mark the fteps and geftures. 

5B Each 


See AEscuLus Hippo-cafla- 
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Each caflanet is kept in its place by a ftring paffing through 


a hole pierced through an eminence left for that purpofe at 
the fide of the caftanet, and which ferves as a neck. 

There is a notation for caftanets to mark the time, and 
the two hands ought at leaft to have as many characters as 
there are notesina bar. Dextrous performers will double 
and triple the notes affigned them. 

The tablature for the caftanets is marked with the ufual 
charaéters of the time-table, placed above and below the fame 
ftaff or line ; thofe above for the left hand, and thofe below 
for the right. The bars, whether a fingle line or a five line 
Raff, are to be marked bya perpendicular line. There ought 
likewife to be a clef, and a charaéter for time at the begin- 
ning of each tune. 

This article is taken from the new Encycl. Meth. ; but we 
are unable to difcover the ufe of clefs for a monotonous in- 
itrument, or rather for an inftrument on which no tuneable 
found can be produced. 

CASTANETTO, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
Corfica; 13 miles N.E. of Corte. 

CASTANHEIRA, a town of Portugal, in the province 
of Eftramadura; 6 leagues N.E. of Lifbon.— Alfo, a town 
of Portugal, in the fame province; 8 leagues E.S.E. of 
Coimbra.—Alfo, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Beira ; 24 leagues E. of Aveiro. 

CASTANIA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Italy, near 
Tarentum ; fuppofed to be that which is now called Cafel- 
laneta. 

CASTANOVITZ, in Geography, a town of Croatia, 
feated on the river Unna, and fubject to the houfe of Auitria. 
Nudat. 45° 40! Th. long nag” Bol. 

CASTAX, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, men- 
tioned by Appian, and fuppofed to be the fame with the 
Cafulon of Livy. 

CASTEL, Lovis Bertranp, in Biography, a geome- 
trician and philofopher, born at Montpellier in 1658, and 
who entered into the fociety of Jefus in 1703. He made 
himfelf known to Fontenelle and to father Tournemine by 
his effays and fketches of new invention, which promifed the 
greateft fuccefs.. The young man was at this time in Pro- 
vence, but was invited to the capital. Caftel removed from 
Thouloufe to Paris in 1720. He fupported the idea of his 
talents which his eflays had excited. The firft work he 
publifhed was his ‘* Treatife on Univerfal Gravitation,” in 
2-vols. 12mo. 1724. Allnature, according to him, depends 
on two principles, the weight of bodies and their ten- 
dency to motion; the one, which inceflantly precipitates 
them to repofe, the other, which re-eftablifhes their motion. 
This doétrine, the key of the fyftem of the univerfe, as he 
pretended, did not fatisfy the abbé de faint Pierre. Though 
a friend of the mathematician, he attacked him ; the Jefuit 
an{wered. ‘The writings on both fides manifetted a con- 
fiderable portion of wit and ingenuity in the combatants, 
but it was of a fingular kind. ‘The fecond work of father 
Caftel was his “* Plan for an Abridgment of the Mathe- 
matics,’’ Paris, 1727, in 4to. which was foon followed by a 
** Univerfal Mathematic,”’ 1728, 4to. This work wes ap- 
plauded both in Englandand France, and the Royal Society 
of London opened its doors to the author. Did. Hil. 

His “* Clavecin Oculatre,” or ocular harpfichord, though 
filent, made a confiderable noife in the werld, and exeited 
much curiofity and confiderable expeStation among opti- 
cians as well as muficians. His idea of producing the fame 
pleafure to the eye by the melody and harmony of colours, 
as the ear received from the fucceflion and combination of 
mufical tones, was publifhed in 1725. Sir Ifaac Newton, 
having difcovered (Optics, book i. p. 2. prop. 3.) that the 
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breaiths of the feven primary colours in the fun’s image, 
produced, by the refraction of his rays through a prifm, are 
proportional to the feven differences of the lengths of the 
eight mufica] ftrings, D, E, F, G, A, B, C, D, when the 
intervals of their founds are T, H, t, I’,t, T, t, H: which 
order is remarkably regular. Smith’s Harmonies. From 
this analogy, Pere Caitel fets off by telling us that there is 
a fundamental and primitive found in nature to which we 
may give the name of re#, or C. 

There is alfo a primitive and original tone which ferves 
for bafe and fundamental to all colours, which is blue. 

There are three eflential founds which depend on this 
primitive tone of C, and which together compofe the pery 
fect, primitive, and original chord, which is CEG, 

There are likewife three original colours dependent on 
the blue; they are compounded of no other colours, and 
they produce the reft ; thefe three colours are blue, yellow, 
and red. The blue is the key-note, the red the fifth, and 
the yellow the third. ‘There are five tones, C, D, E,G, A; 
and two femi-tones, F and C. In the fame mannerhere are 
five principal colours, blue, green, yellow, red, and violet: 
and two femi-tone colours, which are orange and indigo. 

The mufical fcales, ¢, d, e, f, g, a, b. The feale of co-~ 
lours is blue, green, yellow, orange, red, and violet. ‘Thefe 
are the data of father Caltel, upon which he bas founded 
his organ or harpfichord of colours, 

It would be ufelefs to ana'yfe and critically examine his 
plan, which is truly vifionary, falfe in its ratios, and inca- 
pable of producing the promifed effe&s. 

After being tried in all parts of Europe, particularly in 
London, about the year 1756, when the plan and pretended 
effects were publifhed in an Englifh pamphlet,—but its ex- 
hibition was foon negleéted and forgotten, and has been 
{carcely heard of fince :—he died in 1767, leaving behind 
him the character of a vifionary projector, whofe eecentri- 
cities, though wild, were innocent ; and if he did not in- 
ftruét mankind, he contributed to their idle amufements. 

Pere Caftel was the dupe of a fertile and lively imagina- 
tion. His fyftems were at firlt mere hypothefes; but he 
cherifhed them fo long, that, by degrees, he fancied he had 
realized them. ‘ The New general Syftem of Nature,” by 
Newton, in 1743, in 4to. did him more honour, but it dif- 
pleafed others. He refpeéted the Englifh philofopher, 
without allowing his dofrine to be the true fyitem of the 
world. ‘* Newton and Defcartes,” fays he, ‘ have infinite 
“‘ merit for their invention. The latter had more facility 
‘and elevation, the former lefs facility and more depth ; 
“which is nearly the chara&ter of the two nations; the 
*¢ French build loftily, the Englith profoundly. Both were 
“< ambitious of framing a world, as Alexander was of con- 
“quering it; and both faw nature on a large feale.” 
Caitel wrote much in the ‘“ Memoirs de Trevoux;” he 
treated an infinite number of fubje&s, but none deeply. 
However, “ he thought (fays his biographer,) a great deal, 
and cften well.”? 

Caste, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the duchy 
of Carniola; 13 miles $.S.W. of Gottfchee.—Alfo, a town 
of Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, and Upper Palatinate ; 
To miles S.W. of Amberg. 

Castet de las Guardas, a town of Spain, in the province 
of Andalufia; 8 leagues from Seville. 

Castex Belforte, a town of Germany, in the country of 
Tyrol ; 11 miles N.N.W. of Trent. 

Castet-Branco, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Beira ; encompaffed by a double wall, flanked with feven 
towers, and defended by an old caftle containing two 
churches, two hofpitals, a poor-houfe, two convents, and 
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4°00 inhabitants, It is fituated between the two rivers 
Ponful and Vereza, which run into the Tagus, and diftant 
18 leagues S.E. from Coimbra. N. lat. 39° 35’. W. loug. 
8% 6! 

Castrev-Frane,a town of Frange, in the department of 
the Lot; 41 league N.W. of Luzech. 

Casreu-Franco, a town of the ifland of Candia, near the 
fouth coalt; 16 miles S.S.W. of Retimo.—Alfo, a {mall 
but ftrongly fortified town on the frontier of the Bolognefe 
in Italy. 

Casrev- Faloux, a town of France, in the department of 
the Lot and’Garonne, and principal place of a canton, in 
the diltri& of Marmande, feated on the Avance ; it car- 
ries on a confiderable trade in honey, cattle, and wine ; 74 
leagues W.N.W. of Agen, and 34 S.W. of Tonneins ; the 
place contains 1757, and the canton 6013 inhabitants ; the 
territory includes 14)5 kiliometres and 10 communes, 

Caster-Leone, a {mall town of Italy, in the Cremonefe ; 
15 miles N.N.W. of Cremona. 

Caste.-Melhar, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Beira ; 5 leagues N. of Pinhel. 

Castev-Moren, a town of France, in the department of 
the Lot and Garonne, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri&t of Marmande; 3 leagues W. of Villeneuve d’Agen. 
The place contains 2011, and the canton 74.25 inhabitants ; 
the territory includes 1524 kiliometres and g communes. 

Castev-JMJoron de Albert, a town of France, and feat of 
a tribunal, in the department of the Gironde; 9 leagues 
S.E. of Bourdeaux. 

Castet-Nova, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Beira; 3 leagues N. of Caftel-Branco. 

Castsi-Rapani, a town of European Turkey, in the 
Morea; 32 miles S.S.E. of Mifitra. 

Casruv-Rodrigo, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Beira; 34 leagues N.W. of Pinhel. 

Castet-Rof, an ifland in the Mediterranean, near the 
coaft of Caramania, about a league in length. It hasa 
large village, inhabited by Greeks, and defended by a cattle ; 
on the fouth fide it has a good harbour; go miles E. of 
Rhodes. . N. lat. 36° 7’... E. long. 29° 31’. 

Castet-Rofo. See Carisro. 

Castev-Sagrat, a town of France, in the department of 
the Lot and Garonne; 6 leagues E. of Agen. 

Caster-Sarrazin, atown of Trance, in the department 
of the Upper Garonne, and chief place of a diltrid&t; 10 
leagues N.N.W. of Touloufe. The place contains 7,000, 
and the canton 10,696 inhabitants ; the territory includes 
1524 kiliometres and 7 communes. 

Castet St. Pietro, a town of Germany, in the country 
of Tyrol; 12 miles S.S.W. of Bolzano. 

. CasteE-Selino, a town of the ifland of Candia, on the 
fouth coaft, near the weftern extremity ; 21 miles S.W of 
Canea. 

Caster-Tornefe, a town of European Turkey, in the 
Morea, feated on an eminence, near the fea, and defended 
with a caitle 3 10 miles S. of Chiarenza. 

CasteE-Ubaldo, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the pro- 
vince of Caramania; two miles S.W. of Alameh. 

CASTELANZA, a town of Italy, in the Milanefe ; 
14 miles N.W. of Milan. 

CASTELBONIFACIO, a town of European Turkey, 
in the ifland of Candia; 12 miles S.S.W. of Candia. 

CASTELHOLM, a town of Sweden, in the ifland of 
Aland. This place is famous for the ruins of an ancient palace, 
feated on an infulated rock of red granite, and built with 
red granate and brick, which commands a pleafing, though 
bounded, profpeét of two {mall lakes, whole banks rife into 
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prentle eminences firted with wood. To this folitary rock 
Eric XIV. was, in 1571, confined by his brother John ILL, ; 
and the dungeon, in which he was imprifoned, fill bears the 
name of the apartment of Eric. 

CASTELIA, in Botany, Cavan, Icon, 583. Clafs and 
ord. Didynamia gymno/permia. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. perianth tubular, permanent, with five 
furrows and five teeth. Cor. monopetalous, bilabiate ; tube 
curved, longer than the calyx; upper lip upright, bifid ; 
lower lip trifid; lobes obtufe. Stam. four; two longer. 
Pif. germ fuperior; ftyle curved at its fummit; ftigma 
tranfverfely oval. Peric. the enlarged calyx enclofing two 
nuts; nuts two-celled, with two euvelopes, the inner one 
thin and red. Seeds oblong, cylindrical, one in cach 
cell. ; 

The only known fpecies is a native of Brazil. Root an- 
nual. Stem four-fided, fmooth. Leaves oppofite, petioled, 
oval-wedge-(haped ; upper ones toothed ; lower ones crenu- 
late. Flowers reddifh, in terminal racemes ; braétes lanceo- 
late. 

CASTELL, Epmunp, in Biography, a learned divine, 
was born in 1606 at Hatley, in the county of Cambridge, 
and educated at Emanuel college in the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, whence, after a refidence of many years, he removed 
to St. John’s college for the benefit of its library. The 
great work which engaged his chief attention for 17 
years, and, as he fays, coft him almott the incredible fum 
of r2000l., was his ‘* Lexicon Heptaglotton,’”’ or Diétio- 
nary of feven tongues. After expending upon it his whole 
fortune, and being thus reduced to great diftrefs, he was 
appointed, in 1606, king’s chaplain and Arabic profeffor 
at Cambridge, and prefented to a prebend at Canterbury. 
His Lexicon was publifhed in 1669, but moft of the copies 
remained unfold. Befides fome other preferments, the laft 
that was conferred upon him was the reétory of Higham 
Gobion, in Bedfordfhire. Among other ill-requited and 
unprofitable labours, he affifted Dr. Walton in his Poly- 
glott Bible, for which he tranflated feveral books of the 
Old and New Teftament, and diligently examined the 
eaftern verfions. At the reftoration, he publifhed a thin 
4to. pamphlet to the honour of Charles JI., containing 
copies of verfes in all the languages of his Lexicon. He 
died at his rectory in 1685, and bequeathed all his MSS. to 
the univerfity of Cambridge. About 500 copies of his 
Lexicon, which came into the poffeffion of his niece and 
executrix, were configned in an old houfe to the mercy of 
the rats, fo that fcarcely one complete volume was left. 

CasTELL, county of, in Geography, a printipality of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Franconia, fituated between the 
bifhopric of Wurzburg, the principality of Anhalt, the 
lerdfhip of Limburg, and the county of Schwarzenburg : 
deriving its name from an ancient caftle, which was deftroyed 
by the peafants in 1525. It pays 18 florins for a Roman 
month, and is taxed at 18 rix-dollars 84 kreutzers. 

CASTELLA, Casrves, in Britifh Antiquity, were one 
of the three kinds of fortifications that were built along the 
line of Severus’s wall; the other two being denominated 
flations aud towers. ‘Vhefe calles were neither fo large nor 
fo {trong as the itations, but much more numerous, being 
no fewer than 81. In fhape and dimenficn they wee exact 
{quares of 66 feet every way. ‘They were fortified en every 
fide with thick and lofty walls, but without any ditch, ex- 
cept on the north fide, en which the wall itfelf, raifed much 
above its ufual height, with the ditch adjoining it, formed 
the fortification. ‘The caftles were fitwated in the intervals 
between the ftations, generally at the diftance of about feven 
furlongs from one another; and guards were conflantly 
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kept in them by a competent member of men detached from 
the neareft ftations. Horfl. Brit. Rom. p. 108. 

CASTELLAIN, CaffeWanus, the lord, owner, or cap- 
tain.of a caftle; and fometimes the conftable of a fortified 
houfe. Braét. lib. v. tra&t. 2.c. 16. 3 Edw. J.c.7. It 
has likewife been taken for him that hath the cuftody of 
one of the king’s manfion-houfes, called by the Lombards 
curtes, in Englith courts; though they are not caftles or 
places of defence. 2. Inft. 31. And Manwood, in his 
Foreft Laws, fays there is an officer of the foreft called 
caftellanus. 

CASTELLAN, in Biography. See Cuater. 

CasTELLAn, the name of a dignity or office in Poland. 
The caftellans are fenators of the kingdom, but fenators of 
the lower clafs; and in diets, fit on low feats behind the 
palatines, or great fenators. They are a kind of lieutenants 
of provinces, and command a part of a palatinate under the 
PALATINE. ‘They are divided into grand and petty caltel- 
lans: their office, in time of peace, is merely nominal ; but 
when the military or feudal fervices are required, they are 
the lieutenants of the palatines, under whom they command 
the troops of the feveral diftri@s. 

CASTELLANA, Civ:ra, in Geography, a town of 
Italy, between Otricoli and Rome, the firit of ancient La- 
tium, on the approach to Rome by the Flaminian way. 
This town is confidered by many antiquarians as the Fef- 
cennium of the ancients. It ftands upon a high rock, and 
muft formerly have been a place of great ftrength, but it is 
now in no very flourifhing condition. 

CASTELLANE, in Geography, a town of France, and 
principal place of a diftri&t in the department of the Lower 
Alps, fituate at the foot of a mountain, on the river Ver- 
don, ina pleafant and fertile fpot ; 12 leagues W. of Nice. 
The place contains 1962 and the canton 4577 inhabitants ; 
the territory includes 225 kiliometres and 13 communes. 

CASTELLANETTA, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Otranto, the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Tarento ; 
18 miles E.S.E. of Matera. 

CASTELLANI, in Ancient Geography, a people of 
Spain, who inhabited the Tarragonenfis, to whom Ptolemy 
affigns four cities. They occupied a part of Catalonia at 
the foot of the Pyrenées. ; 

CASTELLANIA, a Spanifh word, derived from Caf- 
tello or Caftile, and denoting a feparate territory, in the 
manner of a province, independent of any other; in which 
its particular laws are obferved, and which has a jurifdic- 
tion over all the places dependent on its capital. 

CASTELLANO, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Bari; eight miles S.W. of Monopoli.i—Alfo, a town of 
Italy, in the Veronefe, belonging to the ftate of Venice ; 
16 miles S.W. of Verona. 

CASTELLANUS, or Dv Cuarer, Honoré, in 
Biography, a native of Brabant, ftudied medicine at Mont- 
pellier, where he took his degree of doftor in 1544. Being 
foon diftinguifhed for his learning, and abilities, he was fent 
for to Paris, and in fucceffion filled the office of phyfician 
to Henry II., Francis II., and Charles 1X. By his inie- 
reft with Charles, he obtained a confiderable addition to the 
falaries of the feveral profeflors of the univerfity at Mont- 
pellier, which they have acknowledged by an infcription, in 
Latin, placed over the entrance into the college, the only 
memorial left of him, excepting an oration, on the excel- 
lence of the praétice of phyfic, fpoken on fome occafion, 
not now known, and printed in 1555, 8vo. He died in No- 
wember 1569, attending a part of the army of his fovereign 
to which he was alfo principal phyfician. Eloy. Dict. 
Hitt. aks 
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Casrerranus, or Du Cuarer, Peter, was born at 
Grammont in Flanders in the year 1585. Shewing an 
early difpofition to literature, he was fent to Mons, and 
afterwards to Orleans, where he acquired fuch a proficiency 
in the knowledge of the Greek language, that he was in- 
vited to Lovain, in 1609, to fill the chair of Greek pro- 
feffor, then vacant. In 1618, he took the degree of doc- 
tor in medicine. The fame year he publifhed at Ant- 
werp, ‘ Vita illuftrium Medicorum, qui toto orbe ad hec 
ufque tempora, floruerunt,” 12mo. It isa {mall volume, 
but the author has contrived, within that compafs, to in- 
troduce the moft ftriking paflages in the lives of the more 
eminent phyficians, who had flourifhed from the earlieft 
period, to his time, with brief notices of their works, 
Although the accounts are taken almoft entirely from other 
writers, whofe words are frequently copied, yet the volume 
will always be efteemed, both asa monument of the learning, 
and diligence of the author, and for the perpetual references 
given to the fources from whence he obtained his informa- 
tion. He died in February 1632, aged only 47 years. 
Haller. Bib. Med. Eloy. Dié&. Hitt. 

CASTELLANY, the diftri& or extent of land under 
the jurifdi¢tion of a lord caftellan. 

The province of Flanders is divided into fo many caftella- 
nies, each of which bears the name of the capital; as the 
caftellany of Lifle, of Ypres, of Ghent, &c. The court 
of caftellany was anciently compofed of the caftellan, a fif- 
cal, procurator, notary, regifter, &c. In Poland, a -caf- 
tellany is a petty government under the adminiftration of a 
CASTELLAN. 

CASTELLARIUS, the keeper, or curator, of a caf- 
tellum. Gruter gives an ancient fepulchral infcription in 
memory of a caftellarius. 

CASTELLARO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in 
the duchy of Mantua;.10 miles E. of Mantua.—Alfo, a 
town in the ftate of Genoa; 11 miles N.E. of Vintimiglia. 

CASTELLATION, Cafellatio, in Middle Age Writers, 
the act of building a caftle, or of fortifying a houfe, and 
rendering it a caftle. By the aneient Englith laws, caftel- 
lation was prohibited, without the king’s efpecial licence. 
Du Cange. 

CASTELLAUN, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Rhine and Mofelle, and chief place 
of a canton, in the diftri& of Simmern; 22 miles $.S.W. 
of Coblentz. The place contains 620 and the canton 4977 
inhabitants: the territory includes 28 communes. 

CASTELLENGO, a town of Italy, in the country of 
Vercelli ; eight miles S.E. of Biella. tia 

CASTELLI, Benepicr, Abbate, in Biography, an emi- 
nent mathematician, was born of an ancient and noble family 
at Brefcia, in the year 1577. In 1595, he entered into a 
monaitery of the order of St. Benedict in his native city. 
He was for fome time a difciple of Galileo at Florence, and 
affifted him in his aftronomical obfervations, and afterwards 
maintained a regular correfpondence with him. Under his 
name the apology of Galileo againit the cenfures of Leudo- 
vico. delle Colombe and Vincent di Grazia appeared, though 
it was principally written by Galileo himfelf. From 1615 
to 1625, he occupied the mathematical chair at Pifa. 
In 1625, Caftelli was invited to Rome by pope Urban VIII. 
and made mathematical profeffor in the college della Sa- 
pienza. The fubje& of his particular attention, and in the . 
inveftigation of which he chiefly excelled, was the motion of 
water; and in 1628, he publifhed two works upon it, 
which gained him much reputation; viz. ‘ The Menfu- 
ration of running Waters,”? and * Geometrical Demon- 
{trations of the Menfuration of running Waters,’? Thefe 
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have been lately inferted in the colleion of the author's 
works on fimilar topics, printed at Florence, with other 
treatifes, on the laguna of Venice, én the improvement of 
the Pontine, Bolognefe, Ferrarefe, and Romagnefe marhes, 
&c. Guglielmini, though in other things he impugns Caf- 
_ telli, allows him the honour of having firit applied geometry 
to the motion of water; and Montucla (Tift, Math. t. it 

. 201.) calls him “* The Creator of anew Part of Hydrau- 
Tics.” He died at Rome in 1644. 

Casrecii, Bernarp, an eminent painter of hiltory and 
portrait, was born at Genoa in 1557, and fludied his art 
under Andrea Semini and Luca Cambiafo, preferring the 
principles of the firit, and in his praétice imitating both. He 
afterwards vilited Rome for farther improvement, and there 
he acquired diltinétion,, He had a ready invention, and 
when he chofe to exert himfelf, he had fuflicient correétnels 
and grace; but he became a mannerilt, and frequently 
adopted the colour and difpatch of Vafari and Zucchari. 
The moft diltinguifhed poets of his time, whofe portraits he 
painted, celebrated him in their verfes. Marino and 'Taffo, 
in particular, were his intimate friends ; and he made defigns 
for the Jerufalem of the latter. ‘The fubjeét of his altar- 
piece for St. Peter’s at Rome was the call of St. Peter to 
the apoltlefhip ; but this was afterwards removed, to make 
room for one executed by Lanfranco. ‘Lhe principal works 
of Caflelli are at Genoa and ‘Turin. As an engraver, his 
ftyle fomewhat refembled that of Cornelius Bus. Among 
other works in this department is a fet of prints for 
Taffo’s poems. He died in 1629. Pilkington, by Fufcli. 
Strutt. . 

CAsTELLI, VALERIO, fon of the former, was born at 
Genoa, in 1625, and received his firft inftrutions in the 
{chool of Domenico Fiafella; but he gained his principal 
knowledge in the art of painting by ftudying the works of 
the molt.celebrated mafters at Milan and Parma. He thus 
much improved his tafte of defign, compofition, and colour- 
ing. His reputation for drawing, colouring, and the ele- 
gant turn of his figures, placed him in a rank far fuperior 
tohis father. His moft favourite fubje&ts were battles; and 
his horfes are drawn in an admirable ftyle. In this ftyle 
of painting he is faid to have united the fire of Tinto- 
retto with the fine tafte and compolition of Paolo Veroncfe. 
With. refpe& to hiltorical fubjeéts he poffeffed great merit 
both in eafel pictures and in thofe of larger dimenfions. 
The cupola of the church, and the annunciation at Genoa, 
which is defcribed as a noble compolition, was painted by 
this mafter ; and at Florence, in the palace of the grand duke, 
there is another excellent painting, the fubjeét of which is 
the Rape of the Sabines. His picture, reprefenting Chrit 
taken down from the Crofs, is in the colleGtion of the ear] 
of Pembroke at Wilton; and it is faid that more of the 
eafel pictures of Cailelli are to be found in the colletions 
of England than in any other part of Europe. His healta 
was injured by his affiduouslabour ; and he died at Genoa at 
the early age of 34, in 1659. Pilkington. 

Casterui, G. B. See Casre ro. 

CASTELLIAR, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the county of Tyrol; 7 miles 5.S.E. of Bolzano. 

CASTELLINA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Par- 
ma; 12 miles W.N.W. of Parma. 

CASTELLIO, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Principato Citra; 16 miles W.S.W. of Policaftro. : 

CASTELLO perra Ansarte, a town of Naples, ‘in 
the province of Principato Citra; 29 miles S.W. of Can- 

iano. 

3 Castevio d’ Albori, a town of Naples, in the province of 
-Principato Ultra; 10 miles N.E. of Benevento. 
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Castetro Arragone/, a (ca-port town on the N.W. coalt 
of the ifland of Sardinia, with a good harbour, the fee of a 
bifhop, fuflragan of Saffari; 18 miles N.E. of Saffari. N. lat. 
40° 56’, E. long. 8° 57’. 

Casrer.o Bianco, a town of Genoa; 7 
benga. 

Castetro di Chiara, a town of Sardinia; 43 miles N.E. 
of Cagliari. 

Casretro Franca, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Calabria Citra; 4 miles N.W. of Cofenza. 
of Naples, in the province of Principato Ultras; 14 miles 
IE..N.E. of Benevento. —Alfo, a town of Italy, in ‘l'revifan, 
belonging to the ftate of Venice; 9 miles W.S.W. of Tre- 
vigno.—Alfo, a town in the {tate of Genoa; 11 miles N.E. 
of Vintimiglia. 

Casretro St. Giovanni, atown of Italy, in the duchy of 
Piacenza; to miles W. of Piacenza. It was taken by the 
French in 1796. 

Castet.o Guidone, a town of Naples, in the county of 
Molife; 11 miles N. of Molife. 

Castetto Lanlazo, a town of Portugal, in the province 
of Entre Duero-é Minho; 14 league E. of Braga. 

Castetio Maggiore, a town of Italy, in the republic of 
Lucca; 12 miles W.N.W. of Lucca. 

Casre.ro a Mare, a town of Sicily, in the valley of Maz- 
zara; 19 miles W.S.W. of Palermo, 

Casretro a Mare di Stabia, a {ea-port town of Naples, in 
the province of Principato Citra, built near the ruins of 
Pompeia and Stabia, the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Sor- 
rento, containing 6 parifh churches and 10 convents; 4 miles 
N.E. of Sorrento. This is a long town, lying at the bottom 
of the bay, fheltered to the fouth by high mountains that 
approach fo near to the water-edge, as to leave only a very 
narrow flip for the buildings, many of which are boldly 
and beautifully placed on the lower points of the hills. 
The king has a charming villa above the city. The port 
is {mall and artificial, more frequented by laitin-fail barks 
than by fhips. This place rofe by the ruin of the inland 
towns. 

Castetto a Mare della Brucca, a town of Naples, in 
Principato Citra; 18 miles W. of Policaftro. 

Castetto Marinta, a town of Portugal, in the province 
of Entre Duero 6 Minho; 5 miles N.W. of Barcelos. 

Casretto della Minerva, atown of Naples, in Principato 
Citra; 1:6 miles S.W. of Amalfi. 

CasreLio Monardo, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Abruzzo Ultra; 14 miles S.W. of Aquila. 

Castetto Mondo, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Beira; 24 leagues E.N.E. of Beira. 

Castetto Novato, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Mi- 
lan; 20 miles W. of Milan. 

CasteLtiro Nuova, a town of Italy, in the county of 
Friuli, belonging to the ftate of Venice; 18 miles N.W. of 
Udina. 

CastELLo Nuovo di Terzi, a town of Italy, in the duchy 
of Piacenza; 5 miles S. of Bufleto. 

Castetto Nuovo, a town of the duchy of Modena; g 
miles N.N.W. of Reggio. 

CastTELLto Nuovo, a town of Italy in the Breffan; 22 
miles S. of Brefcia. 

_Casretio de Nubrega, a town of Portugal, in the pro- 
vince of Entre Duero € Minho; 2 leagues N. of Braga. 

CastELxo de Onigo, a town of Italy, in the Trevifan, 
belonging to the ftate of Venice; 12 miles N.W. of Tre- 
vigno. 

CastEvto della Orfo, a town of Naples, in Principato 
Citra; 6 miles S.S.W. of Salerno. ' 
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Castrerto Pignano, a town of Naples, in the county of 
Moiife ; 3 miles E.S.E. of Molife. 

Castro de ja Plana, a town of Spain, in the province 
of Valencia, near the fea-coaft, containing one parifh church, 
fix convents, and 10,733 inhabitants. This place is famous 
for its rich colleétion of pictures. Near Cattellen is the river 
Mijares, which fupplies water to the aqueduét of Almafora, 
a tunnel that paffes through a rock of limeftone, and 
being executed in 1240, deferves to be regarded as itu- 
pendous. 

Casrerro di Ponte, a town of Italy, in the Bellunefe, 
“aa to the ftate of Venice; 4 miles N. of Bel- 
uno, 

Castetro Puffedengo, a town of Italy, in the Lodefan ; 
10 miles S.S.E. of Lodi. 

Castrerro de Real, a town of Portugal, in the province 
of Entre Duero é Minho, 

Castztvo della Ripa, a town of Italy, in the duchy of 
‘Spoleto; 8 miles S.W. of Todi. 

Castetto di Sangro, a town of Naples, in the province 
of Abruzzo Citra; 15 miles S.E. of Sulmona. 

Castetro Seprio, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Milan; 
19 miles N.W. of Milan. 

Caste .o de Sorotico, a town of Portugal, in the province 
of Entre Duero ¢ Minho; 2 leagues N.E. of Amarante. 

Caste to Vel, a town of Spain, in Catalonia; 3 leagues 
from Terramofi. 

Castetto Vetere, a town of Naples, in the province of 
‘Calabria Ultra, containing one collegiate aud nine parifh 
churches, and 4 convents; 12 miles N. of Gierace. 

Caste ..o de Vide, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Alentejo, containing about 5700 inhabitants; 3 leagues 
E.N.E. of Pontalegre. 

CasteLto dell Volurno, atown of Naples, in the country 
ef Lavora; 11 miles W.S.W. of Capua. 

CASTELLORUM Operarro, caftle work, or fervice 
and labour done by the inferior tenants for the building and 
upholding of caftles of defence; towards which fome gave 
perfonal affiftance, and others paid their contributions. 
This was one of the three neceflary charges, to which all 
Jands among our Saxon anceftors were exprefsly fubjet. See 
CASTLE. 

CASTELLUCCIO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
‘the province of Capitanata; 6 miles from Troja. This is a 
kind of double town ; one part of which is agreeably fituated 
upon a rocky eminence, with a declivity that fhews all the 
houfes as if they were upon terraces, and the other part, 
built at its foot, amidit a delightful traé of fields, rich in 
vines and fruit-trees, and bounded by rows of towerng 
oaks. F ; 
CASTELLUM, in Ancient Geography, a place of Palef- 
tine, on the fea of Galilee, near Tiberias.— Alfo, an epifcopal 
fee of Africa, in Numidia. —Alfo, an African epifcopal iee, 
in Mauritania Cefarienfis.--Alfo, a town and epifcopal fee 
of Africa, in Mauritania Setifienfis. —Alfo, a place of Italy, 
S.W. of Faventia, belonging to the Bon. 

Castettum Drufi et Germanici, a place mentioned by 
Tacitus (Annal. 156.), on the other fide of the Rhine; the 
ruins of which ftili bear the name of “ Ali Konigtein,” or 
the old royal monument. ain hee 

CastELuum Fabsritanum, an epifcopal city of Africa, in 
Mauritania Cafarienfis.— C. Medianum, an epifcopal fee of 


Africa, in Mauritania Czfarienfis ; called “‘ Monementum - 


Medianum” by Ammianus Marcellinus—C. Menapiorum, 
Keffel, a fortrefs of Gaul, on the left of the Meute.—C. 
Minoritanum, an epi{copal fee of Africa, in Mauritania 


Cz2farienfis.—C. Morinorum, Caffel, a piace of Gaul, called 
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fimply Cafellum in the Itinerary of Antonine; it was at 
fome diltance to the eaft from DBononia, and N.E. of Ta- 
rucuna, See Casser.—C. Ripenfe, an epifcopal fee of 
Africa, in Mauritania Cafarienfis.—C. Romanum, Brittens 
burg, a fortrefs at the extremity of the Rhine, called by 
fome authors Arx Britannica, which fee.—C. Tatropors 
tenfe, an epifcopal fee of Africa, in Mauritania Cefarienfis. 
—C. Titulianum, or Titulitanum, an epifcopal fee of Africa, 
in Numidia.—C. Trajani, Cafzl, a tortrefs fituate to the 
right of the Rhine, at a place where it received the name of 
Menus, the Mayne. This fortrefs was repaired by Julian, 
and is different from another fituated a little more to the eat, 
and which is mentioned by Tacitus. 

CASTELLUS, Barruotomew, in Biography, an Ita- 
lian phyfician of confiderable learning and eminence, prae- 
tifed at Meflina the latter part of the 16th and beginning of 
the 17th centuries. He was author of two works, both for 
a long time extremely popular. ‘ Totius Artis Medica, 
Methodo divifa, Compendium et Synopfis, in qua quidquid 
ab Hippocrate, Galeno, Avicenna, fummifque in Aite Doc- 
toribus {criptum eft, continetur,’? Meffan. 1597, 4to. This 
has been many times reprinted, the lalt time at Geneva, in 
1746. Lexicon Medicum Greco-Latinum,” Venice, 
1607, 4to. ‘his work (ill retains its popularity. It has 
paffed through numerous editions, and been much enlarged 
and improved, particularly by Vander Linder, and afterwards 
by Jacob Bruno. The lalt edition was printed at Naples in 
1761. Haller Bib. Med. 

CASTELLUZZA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the province of Principato Citra; 12 miles E. of Sa- 
lerno. 

CASTELLUZZO »1 Scutavi, a town of Naples, in 
the province of Capitanata; 8 miles E. of Troja. 

CASTELMARMORA, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in 
the province of Natolia; 28 miles S.W. of Mogla. 

CASTELMIRABEL, a town of the ifland of Candia, 
in the Mediterranean, on the north coaft of a large bay ; 18 
miles W. of Settia. 

CASTELNAU, Micuaet De, in Biography, an eminent 
commander and ftatefman in the reigns of Charles 1X. and 
Henry III. of France, was employed in many important ne- 
gociations, and being five times ambaflador in England, re- 
fided here for ro years fucceffively in his firft embafly. He 
took an ative part in favour of Mary queen of Scots; en- 
deavouring to reconcile her to her hufband Darnly, and inter- 
ceding im her favour under the harfli treatment of Elizabeth. 
He died in 1592. The memoirs of his negociations, pub- 
hithed by Le Laborreur, in 2 vols. fol. in 1659, and reprinted 
at Bruffels in 1731, are regarded among the molt curious and 
valuable materials of the age, and written in a pure and un- 
affected ftyle, without paflion or partiality. His daughter 
Catherine was miftrefs of four languages, and tranflated her 
father’s memoirs into Englifh. Nouv. Dict. Hift. Robert- 
fon’s Hilt. of Scotland, vol. i. p. 318, &c. vol.il. p. 128. 

CasTeLnau de Bonnafoux, in Geography, a town of 
France, in the department of the Tarn, and diftri@ of Alby ; 
one league W. of Alby. 

CasTeLnau fur Gupie, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lot and Garonne; 17 league N.N.W. of Mar- 
mande. 

CasTELnavu de Magnoac, atown of France, and feat of a 
tribunal, in the department of the Higher Pyrenées, and 
chief place of a canton in the diltri&t of Bagneres ; 20 miles 
E. of Tarbee The place contains 1200, and the cantin 
10,296 inhabitants; the territory comprehends 192} kile- 
metres and 32 communes. . 

Castetnau de Medoc, a town of France, in the depart- 

ment 
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ment of the Gironde, and chief place of a canton in the 
ditrit of Bourdeaux ; 14 miles N.N.W. of Bourdeaux. 
The place contains 1008, and the canton 12,574 inhabit- 
ants; the extent of the territory comprehends 950 kilio- 
metres and so communes. 

Casteunau de Moatmirai/, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Tarn, avd chief place of a canton in the 
diltri& of Gaillac ; 2 leagues N.W. of Gaillac.. ‘The place 
contains 2523, and the canton 9715 inhabitants; the terri 
tory includes 162 kiliometres and 15 communes. 

Casrecnau de Montratier, «a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Lot, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftriGt of Cahors; 4 leagues S. of Cahors. ‘The place con- 
tains 4271, and the canton 8861 inhabitants; and the terri- 
toy includes 1824 kiliometres and 8 communes, 

Castetnau de Rividre-bafe, a town of France, in the 
department of the Upper Pyrenees, and chief place of a can- 
ton in the diftit of Tarbe; 7 leagues N.N.E. of Pau. 
The place contains 1252, and the canton 4574 inhabitants ; 
the territory includes 724 kiliometres and 8 communes. 

Casrevnav de Strettefond, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Upper Garonne, and diflri&t of Touloufe ; 
4 leagues N. of 'Touloufe. 

CASTELNAUDARY, atown of France, and principal 
place of a diftri@, in the department of Aude; before tlre 
revolution, the capital of Lauragais; feated onan eminence, 
near the grand refervoir which fupplies the canal of Langue- 
doc. The place contains 7610, the north canton 13,813, 
and the fouth canton 12,629 inhabitants; the territory of 
the former includes 285 kiliometres and 19 communes ; that 
of the latter 145 kihometres and 13 communes. N, lat. 
43° 19’. EB. long. 1°51. 

CASTELOMONTE, a town of Piedmont, ia: the 
marquifate of Ivrea; 7 miles S.S.W. of Ivrea. 

CASTELPROTISSA, a town on the fouth coaft of the 
ifland of Candia; 25 miles S.S.W. of Candia. 

CASTELVETRO, Lewis, in Biagraphy, an eminent 
Italian fcholar, was a native of Modena, defcended from a 
noble family, and born in 1505. Educated in the univer- 
fities of Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, and Sienna, he graduated 
at the latter place in law, being defigned by his father for 
that profeffion ; but his natura! inclination led him to the 
cultivation of polite literature. In his native place he was 
affiduous in promoting letters among his countrymen, and 
became an active member of the newly-erected academy. 
His conneétion with this learned body occafioned his being 
fufpected of herefy, and his quarrel with Annibal Caro (fee 
Caxo) contributed to his being accufed to the inquifition as 
unfound in the faith. In 1557 he was cited to Kome, but 
dreading an examination, he for fome time concealed himfelf ; 
but at length, in 1560, he repaired thither, and after being 
thrice examined, he thought it moft prudent to make his 
efcape ; the confequence of which was the publication of a 
fentence, previoufly pronounced again{t him, as a contu- 
macious heretic. At Chiavenna, where he fettied for fome 
time, he gave private leGures to feveral ftudents on Homer, 
and on the rhetoric addrefled to Herennius. From thence 
he removed to the court of Maximilian II. at Vienna, and 
dedicated to that emperor his commentary on Aviitotle’s 
Poetics. Being driven from Vienna by the plague, he re- 
turned to Chiavenna, where he died in 1571. Cattelvetro 
was an accurate grammarian, and an acute though fomewhat 
too cenforious critic. He took pains in perfecting the Ita- 
lian Janguage, and wrote remarks of a grammatical and 
critical kind on feveral authors, both ancient and mo- 
dern, which were firft publifhed by Muratori in 1727. 
His “‘ Examination of the Rhetoric addrefled to Herennius,”? 
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was printed in 1653. Tis “ Expofition of Petrarch’s 
Poenn,’”? which he left unfinifhed, was publithed by his 
nephew, le compofed various pieces in Latin verfe, with 
great elegance ; and his fki!l in Greek was manifelt in his 
verfion, with a commentary, of Ariftotle’s Poetics, and in 
his Italian tranflation of Chryfollom’s expofition of the 
Golpels, Tle alfo ttudied the Proveng il to iprue, and tranf- 
lated, in conjunétion with Barbieri, into Italian, many of the 
poems and lives of the Provengal poets, and gave a grammar 
of the language. Gen. Di&. Gen. Biog. 

CASTER, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Weltphalia, and duchy of Juliers; 8 miles E.N.E. of 
Juliers. 

Caster, or Caistor. See Castor. 

CASTETS, a town of [rance, in the department cf 
Landes, and chief place of a canton in the diftri& of Dax ; 
7 miles N. of Dax. The place contains 877, and the canton 
5429 inhabitasts; the territory includes 649 kiliometres and 
10 communes. 

CASTHAN/JGZA, or Castanea, in Ancient Geography, 
; town of 'Theffaly, in Magnefia, at the foot of mount Pe- 

lon! 

CASTIGATION, Cajfligatio, among the Romans, the 
punifhment of an offender by blows, or beating with a wand 
or fwitch. Caftigation was chiefly a military punifhment, 
the power of inflicting which on the foldiery was given to 
the tribunes. Some make it of two kinds, one with a flick 
or cane, called fu/figatio ; the other with rods, called flagel- 
Jatio; the latter was molt difhonourable. 

Casrications, ina Literary Senfé, denote correétions, 
or cmendations of the text of an ancient writer.. 

CASTIGATORY. See Cucxine flool. 

CASTIGLIOLA, in Geography, a town of Piedmont, 
in the county of Afli; 5 miles S.S.W. of Afti. 

CASTIGLIONE, Batpassar, in Biography, an emi~ 
nent itatefman and writer of Italy, was born of noble pa- 
rents at the villa of Cafatico near Mantua in 1468. He 
ftudied firft at Milan, and commenced his political career at 
an early period, as page to Lewis Sforza, duke of Milan. 
In 1499 he attached himfelf to Gonzaga,’ marquis of Man- 
tua, and in 1504 entered into the fervice of Guidubaldo,. 
duke of Urbino, in whofe court, which was then the fa- 
vourite refart of fcience and letters, he refided for feveral 
years. ‘This duke fent him as his embaflador to Henry. 
VIL. king of England in 1506, and in the following year 
he attended in the fame capacity on Lewis XII. then at 
Milan. On the death of Guidubaldo in 1508, he remained 
in the fervice of the new duke, Francis Maria della Rovere, 
whom he accompanied in feveral military expeditions-as lieu - 
tenant-general of the army of the church under pope Julius 
II. He was recompenfed for his fervices iv 1513 by the. 
caltle of Nuvilara near Pefaro, and the grant wa3 confirmed 
to him by pope Leo X. Upon his return to Mantua, he 
regained the favour of the duke Gonzaga, whom he had. 
offended by quitting his fervice, and in 1516 married Maria. 
Hippolita, a lady no lefs illuftrious for hex, birth than for. 
her beauty and accomplifhments, This lady was diftin- 
guifhed by her Latin and Ltalian compofitions, both ia 
profe and verfe ; and her poems are publifhed in a colleGioa. 
of the works of five illuftrious Italian poets. This con- 
nection terminated in 4 years by the, death of Hippolita. 
Caftighane was afterwards employed by the. marquis Fre- 
deric of Mantua as.his embaflador. to. Rome, where he re- 
mained feveral years and enjoyed that kind of literary fo-~ 
ciety to which he was attached and of which he was a prin. 
cipal ornament. He was particularly diftinguifhed by his 
refearches into all the remains of antiquity, aud by his ex- 
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quifite tafte in the fine arts. In 1522 he returned to Man- 
tua, with a view of ferving his prince in the war again({t the 
French. When he again vifited Rome, he was emplayed 
by pope Clement VII. in 1524 as nuncio to the emperor 
Charles V.: but failing to terminate the difference between 
the imperial and papal conrts, and incurring unjult fufpi- 
cions on the part of Clement, his difappointment and 
anxiety weré the occafions of an illnefs, of which he died 
at Toledo in 1529. Five vears after his death, his body, 
which had been interred with great folemnity in the cathe- 
dral, was removed by order of his mother to a church five 
miles from Mantua, in which a fuperb maufoleum was 
ereéted to his memory, with an infcription written by car- 
dinal Bembo. His ftatue has been fince placed in the royal 
academy of Mantua. The moft celebrated of his works is 
«* Il Cortigiano” or the Courtier, difcufling the manner of 
living in courts, fo as to be ufeful and agreeable to the 
prince, and containing a variety of refle€tions and maxims, 
delivered in an eafy and elegant ftyle, which has rendered it 
an original and claffical work. It was finifhed in 1518, 
reviewed by his friend Bembo, but not printed till the year 
1528. It paffed {peedily through feveral editions, and was 
tranflated into moft of the languages of Europe. It is de- 
nominated by the Italians ** the golden book,” and a fine 
edition of it was printed fo lately as 1733 at Padua, with 
the life of the author prefixed by Bernardino Marliani. On 
account of fome free expreflions it was inferted in the lift of 
prohibited books; but in 1576 the author’s fon, obtained 
for a correéted form of it a licence from the congregation of 
the index. The letters of Caftiglione were publifhed at 
Padua in 2 vols. in 1769, with annotations by the abbate 
Sarafi. His Italian poetical compofitions have been pub- 
lifhed feparately, and his Latin produétions were publifhed 
in the firft volume of the “ Deliciz Poet. Italor. by Gruter.”’ 
Moreri. Gen. Biog. 

Castictiont, Grovannt BenepetTTo, called Gre- 
CHETTO, an admired painter, was born at Genoa in 1616, 
and ftudied firft under Battifta Pagi and afterwards in the 
academy of Giovanni Andrea de Ferrari; but he owed his 

chief improvement to the initruGtions of Vandyck, who at 
' that time refided at Genoa. His manner of defign, in all 
branches of his art, was grand; and he equally fucceeded in 
all; in facred and profane hiftory, landfcape, cattle, and por- 
trait ; all which he executed with an equal degree of truth, 
freedom, and fpirit. His predominant inclination, though 
he pofleffed an univerfal genius, led him to fele& rural fcenes 
and paftoral fubjeéts, markets, and animals, in which he had 
no fuperior. He combined with great readinefs of inven- 
tion a bold and noble tint of colouring, elegant, and gene- 
rally corre, drawing, a judicious-touch, and a free and firm 
pencil: and he alfo happily applied the chiaro-feuro, which 
he thoroughly underftood, through all his works.. In the 
chapel of St. Luke’s church at Genoa, is an excellent pic- 
ture by this mafter : alfo in the Palazzo Brignole is a grand 
compofition ; and at Palazzo Caragha in the fame city is an 
hiftorical pi&ture of Raphael concealing the Teraphim from 
Laban, in which the figures and animals are very fine. The 
etchings of this celebrated artilt, which are numerous, are 
fpirited, free, and full of tafte: and their effe@ is, in general, 
powerful and pleafing. Among his moft eftimable plates, 
may be reckoned the following, all from his own compofi- 
tions: viz. Animals coming to the ark ;” “ Laban fearch- 
ing for his gods in the tent of Jacob ;” “* The angel appear- 
ing to Jofeph in a dream ;” “The nativity of our Saviour;?? 
“The flight into Egypt ;” « The refurre¢tion of Lazarus; 
** Diogencs with his lanthorn ;” « A magician with feveral 
animals ;’” “ The little melancholy ;’% «* A ruin with a vafe, 
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and two men, one of them pointing to a tomb ;” two “ ru- 
ral fubjeéts, with fauns and fatyrs;”? and two “ fets of 
heads.”” He died in 1670. Pilkington. Strutt. 

Francefco Cafliglione, the fon of Benedetto, was the dif- 
ciple of his father, and was born at Genoa. He inherited 
in a very confiderable degree the talents of his father, and 
imitated his ftyle and manner exaétly, in compofition, hand- 
ling, and defign. Many pictures, afcribed to Benedetto, 
and occurring in fales and collections, are thought to be 
copies after him by his fon Francefco, or perhaps originals 
of the younger Cattiglione. Pilkington. 

CasTiGuione, in Geography, a town of Italy, belonging 
to the republic of Lucca, infulated in the Metenaiea 18 
miles N. of Lucca.—Alfo, a town of Italy, in the republic 
of Lucca, 8 miles S.W. of Lucca.—Alfo, a town of Italy, 
in the duchy of Tufcany, fituated on a lake near the fea. 
‘This lake, which is two leagues in diameter, and communi- 
cates with the fea, produces great quantities of falt. The 
refervoirs contain 4,859,000 cubic feet of water, which after 
evaporation, leave 11,000,000 pounds of falt.—Alfo, a town 
in the ftate of Genoa; 23 miles E. of Genoa.—Alfo, a town 
of Naples, in the province of Principato Citra; 5 miles 
N.E. of Salerno. —Alfo, a town of Naples, in the province 
of Abruzzo Citra ; 6 miles E.S.E. of Civita Borella.—Alfo, 
a town of Naples, in the province of Calabria Citra; 17 
miles S.S.W. of Cofenza.—Alfo, a town of Sicily, in the 
valley of Demona; g miles W.N.W. of Taormino.—Alfo, 
a town of Italy, in the duchy of Mantua; 9 miles W. of 
Mantua. 

Castictione di Gatti, a town of Italy, in the Bolog- 
nefe 5 20 miles S. of Bologna. 

Casticuione della Stivera, a town of Italy, and princi- 
pality, in the duchy of Mantua, defended by fome fortifica- 
tions and a citadel ; and containing about jooo inhabitants ; 
20 miles N.W. of Mantua. In 1796 a battle was fought 
near this town between the Auftrians and French, in which 
the latter took 6000 prifoners. 

CASTIGLIONIA, in Botany, Flor. peruv. pl. 37. 
Clafs and order, polygamia monecia. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. five-leafed, permanent; leaves oblong, 
the three exterior ones largeft. Cor. Petals five, oblong, 
villous on the inner fide. Stam.ten. Piff. Germ fuperior, 
three-fided, furrounded by five feales; ftyle trifid; ftigmas 
three, bifid. Peric. Capfule three-fided, fix-furrowed, three- 
celled, three-valved. Seeds folitary. A fhrub. Flowers in 
racemes ; male ones intermingled with the others and differ- 
ing from them only in the barrennefs of the germ. A na-« 
tive of Peru. 

CASTIGLUINI, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the province of Principato Ultra; nine miles E.N.E. of 
Conza. 

CASTIL Branco, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Andalufia ; five leagues N. of Seville. ; 

CASTILE, a country of Spain, comprehending the 
provinces of Old and New Caftile, and the kingdom of Caf-. 
tile. Some have referred the origin of this name to a certain 
old Spanifh tribe, or nation, called by the Romans “ Caf- 
tellani,’”” who are fuppofed to have inhabited thefe parts of 
Spain, as well as Catalonia. But others with greater pro- 
bability have traced it no higher than the recovery of this 
country out of the hands of the Moors ; at which time, they 
fay, there was a ftrong caftle built for the defence of the 
frontier, in which the count, or great officer of the province, 
refided, from whence it took its name and its arms. Whilft 
Old Caftile, fo called becaufe it was recovered from the Moors 
long before that which is ftyled the Mew, remained under, 
the dominion of the Moors, there were feveral great ze 
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who maintained themfelves in the poffeffion of certain dif- 
tri¢ts, and who, gradually increafing in wealth and power, 
at length hook off the yoke of the infidels, and put them- 
felves under the protection of the kings of Oviedo. Ac- 
cording to this account, it is probable that thefe lords had 
each of them a well fortified manfion, or caltle ; whence, at 
the emancipation of this province from the yoke of the 
Moors, it might well receive the name by which it has ever 
fince been known. ‘Thefe lords, fupported by their new 
protector, were not only able to defend their fronticr, but 
to extend their little territories by their excurfions ayaintt 
the Moors, as often as any favourable opportunity occurred, 
and hence affumed the title of counts ; and being regarded 
as feudatories of the monarchs before mentioned, were fum- 
moned in time of war to repair with their vaflals to attend 
the king’s {tandard, and in time of peace were called to the 
aflemblics of the eltates. ‘lhe firlt of theie c munts, men~ 
tioned by name in the Spanifh hiflories, is Don Rodriguez, 
who flourifhed in the reign of Don Alonfo el Calto, or the 
Chatte, about the clofe of the 9th century, whom he aflilted 
in his wars again{t the infidels. Cattile, from being only a 
county, and fubject to the kings of Leon, was erected in 
1016 into an independent kingdom : and in 1037 the two 
kingdoms of Leon and Caltile were united in the perfon of 
Ferdinand 1. of Leon, and LI. of Cattile. This union was 
rendered perpetual in the perfou of Yerdinand I1., after the 
death of Don Alonfo of Leon, A. D. 12303 from which 
time thefe two kingdoms have never been [eparated, but have 
gradually drawn to them all the other fovereignties in Spain : 
thofe of the Chriftians by inheritance or marriage, and thofe 
of the Moors by conqueft. Upon the death of Don Juan, 
king of Arragon, in 1479, Arragon and its dominions were 
united to the crown of Caitile, in the perfons of their ca- 
tholic majefties Ferdinand and Lfabella, who, in 1474, had 
been proclaimed king and queen of Caftile and Leon. See 
Arracon. After this period the Spanifh crowns were 
united and defcended in the fame line ; and the kingdom 
of Caftile was loft in that of Spain. See Spain. 
Castire, Old, a province of Spain, with the title of 
kingdom, was formerly part of the Roman Tarraconenfis, 
and borders all the way on the fouth to New Cattile, from 
which it is divided by a high chain of mountains, extending 
direGly from welt to eaft; on the north it is feparated 
from Afturias and Bifcay by another range of hills branch- 
ing out from the Pyrenécs; but between thefe two pro- 
vieces it has a narrow flip of land which reaches quite to 
the bay of Bifcay: on the eaft it is parted by the Ebro 
and the mountain of Doea, for a confiderable length, from 
Navarre and Arragon: and on the weft it is bounded by 
Leon. The greateft extent of this province from north to 
fouth reaches from 40° 10’ to 43° 15’ of N. latitude, and 
from 1° 30’ to 4° 10’ of W. longitude; i. e. about 180 
miles from N. to S. and about the fame number from E. to 
W. in thofe parts where it has both ways the greateft ex- 
tent ; for its figure is very irregular, and its dimenfions are 
in various parts very different. ‘The principal rivers in this 
province are the Ebro, Duero, Pifurga, Arlangon, and Ar- 
lanca; and the chief towns are Avila, Burgos, the capital, 
Calahorra, Segovia, Siguenza, and Valladolid. Its climate 
is fomewhat different from that of New Cattile, as it is more 
mountainous, infomuch that fome have reprefented it as a 
terrace formed by the mountains of Bifcay, or by the Pyre- 
nées, of which thefe are a branch. In fummer this moun- 
tain-plain is deftitute of water, and burnt up with heat. 
But, in general, whilft the vallies are very hot, the upper 
grounds are proportionably cold and bleak. In this coun- 
try no other means are employed to counteract the feverity 
Vou, VI. 
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of the weather and the bleak winds, which, on the high 
en plaina, are very boillerous, befides a large chaling dith, 
(brafero) which is ufually placed beneath the table. Stoves 
and chimnies are never vA in common houfes. Snow 
covers the tops of the mountains through the fommer; and 
it is carricd away and fold in the towns, for cooling their 
wine, The foil, though in various parts cold, is moderately 
good, and might be rendered much more produtsive by 
better cultivation. ‘The wine is much extolled; and the 
plains are covered with cattle, and more efpecially with 
fheep, the wool of which is much valued. 

Castite, New, called alfo “ The kingdom of Toledo,”’ 
which was formerly its capital, a province of Spain, bounded 
on the north by Old Caltile, from which it is feparated by 
a chain of mountains known by the name of the country 
through which they run; on the ealt it is divided by a 
fimilar ridge from Arragon and Valencia; on-the fouth it 
is parted from Andalofia by the mountains cailed Sierra 
Morena, and by an imaginary line from Murcia; and 
on the welt it is feparated from Eftramadura and Leon by 
a ridge of hills called Guadaloupe and La Sarena. Its lengtis 
from fouth to north is about 180 miles, and its greateht 
breadth about the fame number, though its form 13 very 
irregular, New Caftile confitts of three cantons, viz. La 
Maucha, the fouthern part, La Sierra, lying towards the 
ealt, and Algaria, which is the northern part. Its pring 
cipal rivers are the Tagus, Guadiana, Guadalquivir, 
Xucar, Xarama, and Guadarama, befides feveral others of 
lefs note. The capital of this province is Madrid. As it 
is inland and furrounded with high mountains, its climate is 
hotter in fummer, and colder in winter, than other difirids 
which lie along the fea-coafts in the fame latitude. It 15, 
however, falubrious, and the foil is generally fertile, but 
needing cultivation. The northern parts produce fruits 
and wine, aud the fouthern, good paftures and fine wool. 

Castite del Oro. See Terra Firma. 

CASTILLAN, in Commerce, a gold coin, current in 
Spain, valued at fourteen rials and a half, 

Castitvan alfo denotes a weight ufed by the Spaniards 
in the weighing of gold, containing the hundredth part of 
a Spanifh pound. It is alfo ufed at Buenos Ayres, and the 
mines of Chili and Potofi. 

CASTILLE, in Miliary Language, a term that was for- 
merly made ufe of to denote the attack of a tower or callle, 
Thisattack became alfoa fort of military {port or play, in which 
thefe who carried it on ufed fnow-ba!ls. In 1546, the divi- 
fion, being furprifed in one of thofe attacks, that was exe- 
cuted at Roche Guyon, became angry and heated, a circum-, 
ftance that coft the duke d’Enghien his life, and put a 
period to the games or {ports in France called Caj/illes, as 
that which occafiuned the death of Henry I1I., put an end 
to the martial game or exercife of tournament. 

CASTILLEJA, in Batany, (fo called by Mutis in ho- 
nour of Caiftillcjus, a Spamifh botaniit, refident at Cadiz,) 
Linn. jun. Supp. p. 47. Schreb. Gen. ros9. Willd. 
1205. Jufl.p.1co. Veat. vol. ti. 299. Clals and order, 
didynamia angiofpermia. Nat. ord. Perjonate, Lian. Pedicu- 
lares, Jufl. Rhinanthoides, Vent. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. perianth one-leafed, tubular, longitudi- 
nally cloven_in front more than half-way down, nerved, 
coloured, fomewhat {welling at the bafe. Cor. monopeta- 
lous, gaping ; upper lip long, channelled, curved inwards, 
emarginate, pubcfcent on the back ; lower lip very hort, 
trifd ; fegments acute, with two glands between them in- 
ferted into the throat of the corolla. Svam. filaments four, 
inferted into the bafe of the corolla, the length of the 
upper lip, filiform, fmooth ; the lower pair a little fherter ; 
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anthers twin, linear, oblique. Pf. germ fuperior, oblong ; 
ftyle filiform, the length of the ftamens; ftigma fimple, 
obtufe. Peric. capfule ovate, comprefled, two-celled ; the 
partition contrary to the valves. Seeds numerous, {mall. 

Eff. Ch. ‘Calyx tubular, cloven longitudinally more than 
half-way down ; lower lip of the corolla very fhort, trifid, 
with two glands between the fegments ; captule two-celled. 

Sp.1. C. fffifolia, Smith Ined. tab. 39. Mut. Amer. 
vol.i. tab. 11. Lam. Illuft, pl. 519. fig. 2. ** Leaves pin- 
nate-gafhed near the tip.’”? Root perennial, branched, 
fibrous. Stem three or four feet high, herbaceous, or fome- 
what woody, ere¢t, roundifh, with few branches, pubefcent. 
Leaves alternate, felhle, fpreading, entire at the-bafe, pinna- 
tifid near the tip, pubelcent on both fides, three-nerved ; 
fegments from three to feven; Mtipules none. F/owers to- 
wards the ends of the larger branches, folitary, peduncled, 
fpecious, probably fcarlet ; proper bractes none; peduncles 
round, pubefcent, fearcely one-third of the length of the leaves. 
A native of New Granada. 2. C. integrifolia, Smith Ined. 
tab. 39. Mut. Amer. vol. i. tab. rz. Lam. IHuft. Pl. 519. 
fig. t.  ‘* Leaves linear-lanceolate, entire.”? Svem herba- 
ceous, round, upright, branched, leafy, flightly rough, with 
hairs. Leaves alternate, feffile, fpreading, obtufe, flightly 
channelled, nerved, pubefcent on both fides ; {tipules none. 
Flowers on the elongated ends of the branches, forming a 
fort of raceme, each from the axil of its own braéte-fhaped 
leaf, a little {maller than thofe of the preceding fpecies ; pe- 
duncles filiform, upright, fhorter than the leaves. A native 
New Granada, where both f{pecies were difcovered by 

utis. 

CASTILLO, Casretro or Casterx1, Gio Batista, 
in Biography, an eminent painter of hiftory of the 16th 
century, commonly called // Bergama/co, in contradiftin@tion 
to Gio. Bat. Cattelli, a Genoefe, fcholar of Cambiafo, and the 
mott celebrated miniature-painter of his time, was born at Ber- 
gamo, and conducted to Genoa by Aurelio Bufo of Crema, 
and left by him in that city. In this forlorn ftate, he was 
patronifed by the Pallavicini family, who fent kim to Rome, 
where he was formed an architect, {culptor, and painter, not 
inferior to Cambiafo. At Rome, Palomino reckons him 
among the {cholars of Michael Angelo. He was the com- 
panion of Lucas Cambiafo, and adopted his technic princi- 
ples ; and we difcover, fays Mr. Fufeli, the ityle of Raf- 
taello verging already to praétice, but not fo mannered as 
that which prevailed at Rome under Gregory and Sixtus. 
In Cambiafo we recognife a greater genius and more ele- 
gance of defign ; in Caltello, greater diligence, deeper know- 
ledge, a better colour, a colour more nearly allied to the 
Venetian than the Roman fchool. ‘lhefe two artifts affited 
each other, even on occalions where they appeared to be 
competitors. Thus, at the Nuntiata di Portoria, Lucas on 
the pannels reprefented the final doom of the bleffed and 
the rejeGted in the lait judgment ; whilft G. Batifta on the 
ceiling, exprefled the judge in an angelic circle reeeiv- 
ing the elect. His attitude and femblance fpeak the celeftial 
welcome with greater energy than the adjoined capitals of 
the words “ Venite Benediéti.”” his is a picture ftudied 
in allits parts, of a vivacity, compofition, and expreffion, 
which give to the pannels of Lucas the air of a work done 
by a man half afleep. He alfo worked alone; fuch is the 
S. Jerome furrounded by monks frightened at a lion, in 
S. Francefco di Caitello, and the crowning of St. Scbaftian 
after martyrdom in his own church, which is a picture as 
rich in compofition as ftudied in execution, and fuperior, 
fays Mr. Fufeli, to all my praife. ‘his artift, though little 
known in Italy, paffed the laft years of his life at Madrid, 
ag painter to the court. He died in 3570, at the age of 
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70 years. He had two fons, Fabrizio and Granello, whora 
he took with him to Spain as his affiltants, whofe works in 
the Ffcurial are much commended. Pilkington’s D:&. by 
Fofeli. 

Casrirro y Saavepra, Antonio Deu, a celebrated 
Spanifh painter, was born at Cordova in 1603, and having 
ftudied under his father Augultin, perfeéted bimfelf in the 
fchool of Zurbaran at Seville. On his return to his native 
place, he was employed in a variety of works, evincing his 
great fi] in drawing and defign, but not equal in colouring. 
He pra@ifed in hiltory, portrait, and landicape, with great 
reputation. In 1606, he revifited Seville, where, on feeing 
fore of the brilliant productions of Murillo, he gazed on 
them with filent admiration, and then fuddenly exclaimed, 
“ Caftillo is no more.’”? After his return to Cordova, he 
died in lefs than a year of melancholy and defpair. Cattillo 
united the talent of poetry to that of painting. Cumber- 
Jand’s Anecdotes of Spanifh Painters. Nouv. Did. Hitt. 

Castitto de Sancho Abarga, in Geography, a town of 
Spain, in Navarre; 5 leagues trom Tudella. 

CASTILLON, a town of France, in the department of 
the Gironde, and chief p'ace of a canton, in the diftri€ of 
Libourne ; 3 leagues S.E. of Libourne. The place con- 
tains 2580, and the canton 10,713 inhabitants; the terri- 
tory inciudes 1174 kiliometres and 16 communes. 

CasTILton, a town of Trance, in the department of the 
Arriege, and chief place of a canton, in the diitri@ of St. 
Girons; 7 miles S.W. of St. Girons. The place contains 
742, and the canton 12,112 inhabitants. ‘The territorial 
extent comprehends 350 kiliometres and 25 communes. 

CASTILLONES, a town of France, in the depart-— 
ment of the Lot and Garonne, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri&t of Villeneuve-d’Agen; 5 miles E. of Lauzun. 
The place contains 1756, and the canton 7123 inhabitants : 
the territory includes 1174 kilometres and 15 communes. 

CASTINE, the fhire-town of Hancock county, in the 
diftriat of Maine, N. America, fituated on Penobfcot bay. 
It was feparated from Penobfcot, and incorporated in 1796. 
It takes its name from a French gentleman who refided 
here more than 130 years ago. 

Castine River, which is about 14 miles long, is navigable 
for 6 miles, and has feveral mills at the head of it. It dif- 
charges itfelf into Penobfcot bay. 

CASTING is fometimes ufed for the quitting, laying, or 
throwing afide any thing; thus, deer caft their horns, 
{nakes their fkins, lobfters their fhells, hawks their feathers, 
&c. annually. 

Castine of feathers, is more properly called moulting, or 
mewing. 

A horfe cafts his hair or coat at leaft once a year, viz. in 
the fpring, when he cafis his winter coat, and fometimes at 
the clofe of autumn he cafts his {ummer coat; in cafe he hath 
been ill kept. 

Horfes fometimes alfo caft their hoofs, which happens 
frequently to coach-horfes brought from Holland ; which 
being bred in a moiit, marfhy country, have their hoofs 
too flabby ; fo that coming into a drier foil and lefs juicy 
provender, their hoofs fall off, and others, that are firmer, 
fucceed. 

Castine is alfo ufed for diftributing or difpofing the 
parts of a thing to the beft advantage. 

The cafting of a building is more properly called com- 
PARTITION. 

Theatrical writers fpeak of cafting a play, i.e. difpofing 
the feveral parts or characters to proper actors. 

Castine of candles, fignifies filling the moulds with 
tallow. See CanDLe. 

Castinc 
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Casrina a coltyin Rural Economy, is aterm that implies 
a mare’s proving abortive, 

Casting of drapery, among Painters, denotes the diftri- 
bution of the tolds; and the drapery is faid to be well cat, 
when the folds are diflributed in fuch a manner as to appear 
rather the refult of mere chance than of art, {tudy, or labour. 
Tu that flyle of painting which is called ‘the grand,’’ the 
folds of the draperies fhould be great, and as few as poffible, 
becaute their rich fimplicity is more {ufceptible of great 
lights, But it is an error to delign draperies that are too 
heavy and cumberfome, for they ought to be fuitable to the 
fivures, with a combination of eafe and grandeur, Order, 
contralt, and variety of tluffs and folds, contlitute the ele- 
gance of draperics; and diverfity of colours in thofe ftuffs 
contributes extremely to the harmony of the whole in hiftoric 
compofitions, ' 

Castinc, in Falconry, is any thing given an hawk to 
purge and cleanie his gorge. Of thefe there are two kinds, 
viz. plumage, i.e. feathers ; and cotton: the latter whereof 
is generally in pellets about the bignefs of hazel-nuts, made 
of foft fine cotton, and conveyed into her gorge after fupper. 
In the morning the will have caft them out; at which time 
they are to be obferved, and from the colour and condition 
they are found in, the ftate of her body is conjectured. 
If they be caft out round, white, and not tlinking, nor very 
moilt, it is an indication all is well; if otherwife, particu- 
larly if black, green, flimy, or the like, fhe is diftempered. 
The cating of plumage is obferved after the fame manner as 
that of cotton. 

CastinG a figure, among Ajlrologers, the ereGing of a 
celettial theme, and dividing the heavens into houfes. 

CasrinG, in Houndery, is the running of a melted metal 
intoa mould prepared for that purpofe. 

The great importance of a knowledge of cafting to a 
mechanic, on account of the vaft quantities of calt-irou now 
ufed in machinery, has induced us to give a particular de- 
{criptioa ot this branch of the founder’s art. 

There are three forts of cafting, 1. open fand cafling ; 2. 
fand cafling between flafks ; and 3. loam-cafling ; in mott of 
which, an exact pattern, ufually of wood, of the fubject to 
be caft, is given to the founder. 

I. Mott articles, every part of whofe furface on one fide 
is in the fame plane (which we will call che horizontal plane), 
and every parallel fection of which is of the fame fize in 
every part as the horizontal plane, or conftantly decrealing as 
they recede downwards from it, and the edges of all which 
feGtions fall within perpendiculars, let fall from the edges of 
the plane immediately above it, may be cat in open fand: 
becaufe, as the founders exprefs it, every fuch pattern will 
ft out of the fard, wherein it has been imbedded as deep as 
its upper or plane furface, to form the mould for the metal. 

The floor of every foundery is for many feet deep compofed 
of aloamy fand (of which great quantities are brought to Lon- 
don from near Woolwich) fo that deep pits may be dug, to 
bury large moulds in. (See Founpery). An example of open 
fand-catting is fhewn in Plate of Cafling, figs. 1 and 2, which 
reprefent the arms of alarge wheel, the 11m of which is to be 
ferewed on by the launches a,a, fig.1.3 bb isthe arm; d 
is a rib cait with it to ftrengthen it, the other fide of the arm 
mutt be plain ; ¢ is the opening through which its fhaft is to 
pals. In the place where the mould is to be made, a layer 
of fand, cd, fg. 2, is lightly fprinkled through a fieve on 
the floor, and the pattern A is prefled down into it, perfeétly 
level ; the next operation is fhovelling the fand up all round, 
level with the top of the pattern, and ramming it down, 
with a tool, fig. 4.; a fponge is then ufed for flightly wet- 
ting the fand all round the edges of the pattern to make it 
adhere together ; the next operation is lifting the pattern 
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out of the fand by one or more {crews, fig. 5, [crewed into 
the wood; if the pattern is {mall, this is done by one or 
more men, but in very large works it 18 done by a crane; 
the cores for the bolt holes through the flaunches, a, ay fig. 4. 
are made by tlicking pieces of dried clay in the fand im the 
proper places, and the core for the hole ¢, made of clay, 1s 
alfo fet in ite place; the workman then ufes a pair of bel- 
lows for blowing away any {mall picces of fand which may 
have fallen into the mould. It is now ready for filling with 
metal ; in {mall works this is done by ladles, and in large, by 
{mall ditches made in the fand, from the mould to the mouth 
of the furnace: when the mould is filled, the metal is co- 
vered up with fand to keep the air from it. 

Il. Sand-ca/ling between flafks is ufed for thofe articles 
which if they were cut into two or more pieces (provided 
the cutting planes were parallel to each other) each feparate 
piece might be calt in open fand. A {pecimen of this fort 
of calling is fhewn in fg. 6, which is an endlefs ferew and 
fpindle, often compofed of caft iron. AB and CD are 
frames called flafks, with four handles, c,d,e, f, to lift by ; 
a, b, /, m, are iron points fitting into holes g, 4, t, 4, in the other 
flaik C D, for afcertaining when they fit each other. The 
under flaf C D is fet upon a board, filled with fand, and 
the fame is rammed tight into it: the workman then 
takes the pattern EF, and preffes one half of it into the 
fand, and fmooths the fand up to the fides of the pattern with 
a trowel, jig. 3; he then fets the empty flafk, AB, over the 
other, C D, putting its points a, 4, /, m, into the holes g, 4,1, £; 
and after {prinkling fome fand which has been burnt over the 
{and in the under flafl, he fills the upper one with fand, and 
rams it down; he next with a piece of wood, put through 
the fand in the upper flafk, makes a hole fhewn at p, to 
pour the metal through; the upper flafk, A B, with the 
fand in it, is then lifted off by men, or in large works, by a 
crane, and the pattern, E F, lifted out; the flafk, A B, is 
then put on again, and heavy weights are laid on it to keep 
it down, ready for cafting. It muft be obferved, that at 
every higheft point of large moulds a {mall hole muft be 
made through the fand in the upper flafk, to allow the air 
to pafs out of the mould when the metal is poured in. 

figs.7, 8,9, and 10 fhew the manner of cafting a cog-wheel 
with eight arms, all of which aye ribbed on both fides. 
‘Lhe pattern is laid upon a board with the face fhewn in fg. 
7, upwards; an empty flafk is laid upfide downwards 
over the board and pattern; it is filled with fand and 
rammed tipht; a plain board is then laid upon the flafk, 
and two men turn it Over, bringing the pattern tothe top, 
as fhewn in fg.10; the workman with a {mall trowel, 
fig: 3, then digs all the fand out of the fpace AA, 
jg. 10, between each arm, leaving it level with the 
tops of the ribs, a, cd, &c. fig. 7 ; into each of the {paces 
thus formed, a piece of iron plate, fg. 8, cut to fuit the 
fame, is laid ; st has au iron rod, a, projecting from the upper 
fide and two points, d, d, at the under fide, which are inferted 
into the fand between the arms, fo that the two edges, ¢, f, 
touch the upper edge of the arms a, 4, of the wheel, fig. 7. 
The fpaces above thefe plates are then filled with fand and 
rammed down level with the reit of the fand in the flafk: 
burnt fand is then {prinkled over the lower flafk to prevent 
the fand which is now to be rammed into the upper flatk, 
CD, from adhering to that in the lower; the boles for 
the metal are next made through the top flafk, and it is 
then taken off; the iron plates and the fand upon them are 
taken out by the ends of the iron, a; the fand round the 
pattern is flightly wetted, and the cogs of the wheel are taken 
out one by one (for which purpofe they areonly fixed on by 
a dovetailed groove cut in the rim, fee M) and then the 
whole wheel is lifted out by the fcrews, fg. 5; the iron 
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plates are them pot agzin in the place where they flood before, 
being determined by the holes which the points, 4, d, made in 
the fand. The hole H through the wheel, which is to re- 
ceive the thaft, is folid in the pattern, and a projection of the 
fame fize as the intended hole 1s fixed on; this proje@ion 
forms a recefs, 4, fg. 10, in the fand, which is to determine 
the place of the core, M, fg. 9, for the hole which is madz 
in a feparate pattern of well tempered clay or wet loam and 
dried. The upper dafk, CD, is then put on again, and 
loaded with weights ready for cafting. In calting large 
cog-wheels, &c. flafks are often wanted as large as 20 feet 
on each fide; to keep the fand from falling out, bars of 
wood are bolted acrofs the flafk, into which long nails are 
driven, before it is filled, to keep the fand together. Thefe 
large flaiks are lifted by a crane. 

Ill. Loam-Cafting is ufed for bulky articles, as cylinders, 
large pipes, boilers, cauldrons, &c. &c. We will begin by 
defcribing the manner of forming the mould for a large 
cylinder: A, fg. 11, isa beam of the building; BB is a 
fpindle with three or four holes, dc, through it, to fix an 
tron arm D in, at different heights by a nut; EE is a 
board, that can be firmly fixed between the bars D and F, 
by two clamps, G, H: the operation is begun by laying’an 
iron ring L upon the ground, and adjulting it fo as to 
be concentric to the f{pindle B; a cylinder of brick- 
bats and clay or wet loam, inftead of mortar, is then 
built upon it, fome inches lefs in diameter than the intended 
cylinder, for which this is to form a core; the bricks are 
ftrongly bound together with iron hoops, nealed wire, &c. 
and a fire is then hghted init. When the loam ufed with 
the bricks is dry, a coating of loam is fpread over it, and is 
fmoothed by turning the board EE round it. This coat 
makes it of the proper fize for the infide of the cylinder to 
be calt, and is called the core of the mould ; another cylin- 
der is built, plaiftered, and {moothed in the fame way, except 
that no hoops are ufed, whofe diameter is the fame as the 
outlide of the cylinder to be caft; when it is finifhed, it is 
covered with charcoal ground with water like paint, laid on 
with a brufh; and athin coating of loam is laid on ; this is 
bound round with hoops, and to thefe, four hooks are fixed 
to lift it by ; athick coat of loam and hair is then laid over 
it. When all thefe are dry, a man gets into the cylinder, 
and with a fmall pick pulls down all the bricks in the in- 
fide cylinder, and then with a trowel cuts away all the loam, 
leaving the infide of the external cylinder (which is called 
the mould) quite {mooth; this is effected by the coat of 
charcoal, which prevents the two coats of loam from adher- 
ing together. 

A deep pit is now dug, in fome convenient part of the 
foundery, into which the core is let down by a crane; an 
apparatus, fhewn in fg. 12, is ufed for flinging it to the 
crane, AB D Eis a wrought-iron crofs, the arms of which 
are flrengthened by ties going through the ring F, by 
which it is hooked to the crane-rope or chains on each of 
the four crofs-bars, a ring with a hook, abde, is loofely 
fitted ; to thefe hooks ropes which pafs through the hooks 
on the mould are faftened, in the core thefe ropes go round 
the itubbs, /,/, of the ring L, fg.11. The mouid can always 
be made to hang perpendiculariy, by fliding the hooks, a, 6, 
¢, d, nearer to or farther from the center of the crofs. When 
the core is fet down in the pit, the mould is let down over 
it by the fame means, and when they are adjufted, the fand 
is thrown in, and rammed round, about half the height; a 
flat cover of dried loam is then put on the top of the mould 
and core, and round pieces of wood are put in the holes which 
had before been made in the cover for pouring the metal in 
at. The burying of the mould is then completed: when it 
is all levelled. ‘The fticks which keep open the holes 
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for the metal are carefully pulled oute and fmall ditches 
made from the furnace to them, ready for calting. 

Fig. 13, fhews the method of making the mould for an 
air-veflel (fee our article Pump); the core, A, is built of 
bricks, plaiftered with loam and turned by the machine, 
jig. 11, as before defcribed; the edge of the board, E E, 
being cut to the proper curve ; another is then built of the 
fame fize and form as the outfide of the veffel to be caft, 
with a projecting ring or flaunch at the bottom ; this, after 
being turned, is painted with charcoal, and the mould made 
upon it as in the laft cafe; it is plain, that from the fhape of 
the core the mould cannot be lifted off, nor can a man rea- 
dily get in, to take out the bricks as in the cafe ef a cylinder; 
the mould muft therefore be fawn in half, BG, with a fine 
faw, to get it off; it is then put together again round the 
core A, and the crack is plailtered up with loam. To de- 
{cribe the more complicated cafes of this kind of Cafting, as 
the nozzles or valve-boxes and pipes of fteam-engines, &c. 
&c. would far exceed our limits. 

Castine of gold, filver, or copper, in plates. See Corntnc, 

Castinc, in Foinery, &c. Wood is faid to be caf or 
warped, when, either by its drought or mojfture, or the 
drought or moifture of che air, or other accident, it fhoots 
or fhrivks; in prejudice to its flatne(s or ftraitnefs. 

Castine of lead on cloth, is the ufing of a frame or mould 
covered with woollen cloth and linen over it, to caft the 
lead into very fine fheets. 

CastinG of lead on fand, is done by means of a large 
frame or trough nearly ful] of fand, which is made perfectly 
level, and imprinted with any device from moulds preffed 
down in the fand: the lead is then turned out of the ket- 
tle into a receiver or trough, and poured on the fand, whilft 
two perfons flide a gauge or lath, of fuch thicknefs as to 
leave a {pace between it and the fand anfwering to the fub- 
{tance of the lead, along the edges of the frame; the fur- 
plus runs into refervoirs by channels made in the fand. See 
CastinG, in Foundery. 

The goldfmiths ufe the bone of the cutTLE-ff, to 
mould and caft their leffer works of gold and filver; that 
bone, when dried, being reducible to a kind of a fine pu- 
mice, very fufceptible of all impreffions. 

Castine in fluc or plaifler, is the filling with fine liquid 
plailter a mould that had teen taken in pieces from off a ftatue 
or other piece of fculpture, and run together again. There 
are two things to be obferved with regard to the mould : 
the firft, that it be well foaked with oi] before the plaifter 
be run, to prevent its fticking : the fecond, that each piece 

whereof it confifts have a packthread, to draw it off the 
more eafily when the work is dry. See Cast. 
_ Castine of metals, of letters, bells, figures, &c. 
FounpDery. 

CastincG, in refpe& of Medals. See Mepats. 

Castinc, in Rural Economy, the operation of throwing 
a horfe down. It is done as follows: having brought him 
upon fome even ground that is fmooth and foft, or into the 
barn upon foft ftraw, take a long rope, double it, and cait 
a knot a yard from the bow; put the bow upon his neck, 
and the double rope betwixt his fore legs, about his hinder 
patterns, and under his fetlocks; when you have done this, 
flip the ends of the rope underneath the bow of his neck, 
and draw them quick, and they will overthrow him; then 
make the ends faft, and hold down his head. This practice 
is neceflary upon many occafions, when operations are to be 
performed on horfes. 

Castine, in Seamanfhip, the motion of a fhip in falling 
off, fo as to bring the dire¢ction of the wind on either fide of 
the fhip, after it had blown for fome time right a-head. 
This term is particularly applied to a fhip when her anchor 
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fir loofens from the ground, when fhe is about to depart 
from any place where the had anchored ; and as it is pow 
ble fhe had been at anchor with her bead to windward, it is 
evident fhe mutt turn it off, fo as to fill the fails before the 
can advance in her courfe, which operation 18 called ea/ing. 
Hence, fhe is faid to calt the right way, orthe wrong way. 

Castrina-net, a fort of ifhing-net, fo called becaule it 1s 
to be calt or thrown out, which when exadtly done, nothing 
efcapes it, but weeds, and every thing within its extent, 1s 
brought away. 

CastTinG a point of traverfe, among Seamen, fignifies the 
pricking down on a chart the point of the compafs any 
place bears from you; or finding what point of the com- 
pafs the fhip bears at any inilant, or what way the fhip has 
made. ‘ 

Castine of timler-work, See Casinc. 

CASTIONE, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Milan; 8 miles S.W. of Milan.—Alfo, a town of 
Italy, in the Lodefan; 9 miles S.E. of Lodi. 

CASTLE, Cajflellum, in Ancient Writers, denotes a town 
or village furrounded with a ditch and wall, furnifhed with 
towers at intervals, and guarded by a body of troops. 

The word is originally Latin, cafellum, a diminutive of 
rum. 

Caftellum origivally feems to have fignified a fmaller fort, 
for a little garrifon. Though Suetonius ufes the word 
where the fortification was large enough to contain a co- 
hort. 

The caflella, according to Vegetius, were often like 
towns, built in the borders of the empire, and where there 
were conftant guards, and fences again{t the enemy. 

Horfley takes them for much the fame with what were 
otherwife denominated ftations. See Casritva. 

Caste, or Castre-/eed, is alfo an appellation given 
by the country people in the north to the Roman ca/ella, 
as diftinguifhed trom the cara /iativa, which they ufually 
call cheflers. Horfley reprefents this as an ufeful criterion, 
whereby to difcover, or diftinguifh, a Roman camp or fta- 
tion. 

Caste, ina modern fenfe, is a place fortified either by 
nature or art, ina city or country, to keep the people in 
their duty, or to refift an enemy. In the more extenfive 
interpretation of the word, it includes the various methods 
of encampment, fee (CasTRAMETATION ;) butin its {trier 
meaning, it is ufuaily applied to buildings walled with itone, 
and intended for refidence as well as for defence. 

Few branches of hiltorical refearch have been fo little at- 
tended to as that which relates to Military Archite@ure. 
Catftles, indeed, fuch as we now fee them, were of late in- 
troduction to the world. Whether we may rank them with 
the accommodations of life brought by the crufaders from 
the Eaft, is doubtful: but thus much feems tolerably cer- 
tain, that it was in France, England, Germany, Switzer- 
Jand, and Savoy, that the fyftem of caftellation firft pre- 
vailed. In Italy, till the Normans got poffeffion of Naples 
and Sicily, caftles were comparatively few. And we may 
at leaft date their general adoption in Europe with the feu- 
dal fyftem. 

The early Britifh fortifications feem to have been little more 
than mere intrenchments of earth. Czfar, however, pene- 
trated not far enough to know the true nature of the Bri- 
tith fortreffes ; and in his work, ‘ De Bello Gallico,”” (lib. 
v. § 17.) has given only the defcription of a lowland camp. 
In all parts of England there is a vaft number of ftrong in- 
trenchments of a very peculiar kind, fituated chiefly on the 
tops of natural hills, and which can be attributed to none 
of the different people who have ever dwelt in the adjacent 
country, but the ancient Britons. That they may have 
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been ufed at different times, and occupied upon emergen- 
cies by the fubfequent inhabitants of the aud, is no more 
than probable ; but there are many, and undoubted realons, 
for deeming them the ftrong polls and faltnellcs of the ab- 
original fettlers, where they lodged their wives, formed 
their garrifons, and made their fland, That the Britons 
were accullomed to fortily fuch places, we have the autho- 
rity of Tacitus, who, deferibing the throng holds formed 
and reforted to by Caraétacus, lays, § Tune montibus ar- 
duis, et fi qua clementer accedi poterast, in modum valli 
faxa preftrant.’? (Annal. bb. xu. § 33.) One of thefe in. 
trenchments (till makes a formidabte appearance on a moun- 
tain hanging over the vale of Nannerch, m I tiutthire, called 
Moel-Arthur. But their fituation beimy fo hiyh that they 
could have no fupply of water except from the clouds, 
they were often liable to be untenable for a confiderable 
time together. 

One of the moft important of thefe fallneffes in our own 
country, is the Heretordfhire beacon, fituaced on a {pot 
that could not but be an objeét of the utmolt attention to the 
original inhabitants of thole territories, which afterwards 
were deemed difinétly England and Wales, from the very 
divifion here formed. It 1s on the fummit of one of the 
higheft of the Malvern hills, and is known by the name juft 
mentioned. It has been by turns attributed to the Ro- 


-mans, the Saxons, and the Danes, but its conflruétion as a 


{trong hold fthews it was defigned as a fccurity for the whole 
adjacent country on any emergency. Another of thefe for- 
treffes is at Bruff in Staffordihire; has been defcribed by 
Mr. Pennant ; (Journey from Chefter, p. 47.), and cxa@ly. 
anf{wers the account of Tacitus. It 1s placed on the fummit 
of a hill, is furrounded by two deep ditches, and has a 
rampart formed of ftone. Other inftaxces are adduced by Mr. 
Pennant in his **‘lour in Wales,”? and by Mr. King in the 
firft volume of the “ Munimenta Antiqna:”’ but a ftronger 
inftance than all perhaps is given by Mr. Gough in the Ad- 
ditions to Camden, (vol. i. p. 404.) who fhews that the 
true Caer Caradoc, the very fortrefs alinded to in the fen- 
tence we have quoted, which if net the royal feat of Cara@a- 
cus, feems to have been at leait his ftrong hold, was in Shrop- 
fhire, two miles fouth of Clun and three from Coxal, being 
a large camp, three timesas long as it is broad, on the point 
of a hill, aceeffible only one way, and defended on the 
north fide by very deep double ditches, in the folid rock : 
whilft on the eaft, the tteepnefs of the ground renders it im- 
pregnable. On the fouth it has only one ditch, for the 
fame reafon: and the principal entrance is on the weit fide, 
fenced with double works; whilit to the fouth-weft it is 
even fenced with treble works. The mot extraordinary, 
however, of all thefe kinds of fortreffes is fituated in Caer- 
narvonfhire, called Tre’r Caeri, or the town of fortreffes. 
The plan and elevation of this ancient {trong hold and abode 
is given by Mr. Pennant in his “* Tour in Wales,”’ (vol. ii. p. 
206.) On the acceffible fide it was defended by three rude 
walls of ftune; the upper ones being lofty, about fifteen 
feet high, and fixteen broad; exhibiting a grand and exten- 
five front. The {pace on the top is an irregular area; but 
the whole is filled with cells; fome round, and fome oval, 
and fome alfo oblong or fquare. Several of the round ones 
were fifteen feet in diameter; which brings to mind the 
houfes of the ancient Gauls defcribed by Strabo; and of 
thofe that were oblong, there was at léaft one even thirty 
feet in length. Of the fame kind of fortrefies were Pen- 
maen Mawr, in Caernarvonfhire, Warton Cragg, in Lanca- 
fhire, Old Ofwettry, in Shropfhire; the irregular encamp- 
ment of Maiden Caftle nigh Dorchefter; and probably Old 
Sarum, whofe charaCter was new modelled by the Romans. 
Mr. King, (Munimenta Antiqua, vol. i. p. 63.), confiders 
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the dens in the mountains, and the thickets of Scripture, as 
{trong holds or hill-fortreffes of the kind deferibed. When 
Samfon had made a great flaughter of the Philittines, we 
are teld he went and dwelt in the top of the rock Elam ; 
where we find, afterwards, three thoufand men of Judah 
went up to confer with him. That hill-fortreffes were ufed 
in the earlieft ages there can belittle doubt. The Ifraelites, 
when their land was invaded by Jabin, the king of Canaan, 
in confequence of an exhortation from Deborah the pro- 

hetefs, aflembled to make their ftand upon mount Tabor. 
Among the Indians of South America, {trong holds of a fi- 
milar nature to thofe of Britain have been frequently dif- 
covered. (Ulloa. Voyage to South America, i. 503, 504.) 
And a very curious inftance of the attack and furrender of 
one in Sogdiana, in Afia, in the tinre of Alexander the 
Great, is related by Quintus Curtius, (lib. vii. chap. xi.) 
The anecdote is worth the reference of the reader. 

The Britith mode of warfare appears to have received but 
little alteration from the introduction of Roman tactics. 
Till finally fubdued, their princes fhowed abitities both in 
the command of armies and in the conduét of a war; they 
chofe their ground judicioufly ; formed able plans of aétive 
Operation ; and availed themfelves of all the advantages of 
local knowledge: but to the fortrefles deferibed, if we may 
rely on the teltimonies of our ancient writers, they did not 
very frequently retire. Their deficiencies both in the at- 
tack, the conitruétion, and the defence of fuch places, mutt 
have been very obvious even to themfelves ; and as they de- 
lighted to live, fo they ufually chofe to Aght in open plains. 
Their impatient courage, and their averfion from labour, made 
them unable to endure the delays and fatigues of defending 
or befieging the caftles of their time; and they often re- 
proached the Romans with cowardice for raifing fuch folid 
works about their camps and ftations. (See Boadicea’s fa- 
mous fpeech to her army in Xiphilin, ex Dione in Nerone. ) 

Of the Roman military works in this country, they were for 
the greater part temporary ; many, however, were itattonary 
polts; and fome few, to the retention of which the greateft 
importance was attached, became walled caffra. 

Cefar, in the work already quoted, (De Bell. Gall. 1. vii.), 
defcribes one of his camps as fortified very much in the man- 
ner of a walled city. A few of the Roman {tations in our 
own country affiit 1m throwing light on the defcription ; and, 
in fhort, fuch as were fo furrounded, appear to have been 
the link of connection between the Britufh carth-work and 
the feudal cattle. 

Richborough, Portcheiter, and Pevenfey, are the three 
oreatett fortrefles the Romans have left us. 

Richborough, the very earliett in order of time, is fup- 
pofed to have been begun in the year 43, in the reign of 
Claudiys: but not to have been completed till 205, under 
the dire&tion of the emperor Severus. There are in this 
diftinguithed fortrefs, fays Mr. King (Munimenta Antiqua, 
ii, 8.) till plainly to be traced all the principal parts of 
one of the very greateft and molt perfect of the ftationary 
camps. The upper divifion for the general and chief offi- 
cers; and the lower divilion for the legion, In the former 
the Pretorium with its ‘parade; and the Sacellum or fmall 
temple for depoliting the enfigns. In the walls too are the 
traces of the four great gates ; the decuman, the pretorian, 
and the two poitcrns. ‘he great courfes of ftone, with 
which the wall is formed, ave feparated from each other by 
alternate layers, compofed eutirely of a double courfe of 
bricks each; as in the walls of Verulam, Silcheiter, and 
other of our Roman towns. 

he Roman remaihs at Portchefter are not perhaps fo clear- 
ty to be traced ; fince, having been conttantly ufed as a for- 
zreis in tucceeding ages, it has received valt and extremely 


various additions: and prefents us with fpecimens of mili- 
tary architzéture in almoft every period from the Normans 
to the time of queen Elizabeth. 

Similar alterations, to thofe firft mentioned, haye given fo 
ftrong a turn to the general character of Pevenfey, that its 
real era has been fometimes doubted ; though portions of 
the Roman wall, as well as the Decuman gate, may be ealily 
and accurately traced. 

Here too it may not be irrclevant to obferve that the 
caltle at Colchefter, in Effex, has been fometimes taken for 
a Roman fortrefs. And this not only becaufe it has many 
of the fame fort of tiles which are found in Roman walls 
but becaufe they are laid in the fame manner, with bapds. 
Though if the building is examined with attention, there 
may be traced in almo!t every part evident marks either of 
the later Saxon or Norman workmauthip: and though 
many of the tiles which are ufed in it may have been ga- 
thered from the remains of Romaa buildings, the greater 
part appears to have been made on purpefe. (Sce the Arche- 
ologia, vol. iv. p. 33.) 

‘That in the Roman times, however, there mut have been 
many other fuch walled ftations as thofe at Richborough 
Portchetter, and Pevenfey, there can be little doubt. The 
Saxons, in the courfe of their long wars with the Britons, 
may be fairly fuppofed to have deitroyed many of the forti- 
fications which had been thus ere€ted: and after their final 
fettlement they neglected to repair thofe which remained 
or to bu:ld many of their own. By thefe means the coun- 
try became open and defencelefs; which greatly facilitated 
the incurfions of the Danes, who met with little obftruGion 
from fortified places. ‘That there was, however, fomething 
like a cattle at Bamborough in Northumberland, we have 
the concurrent tellimony of hiftorians (Matth. of Weftmin- 
fter, p. 193. fub ann. 547. Sax. Chronicle, p. 19. Roger. 
Hoved. p. 238. b. Bede |. iti. ¢. vi. 42.): a ealtle at Co: ffe, 
in Dorfetthire, is faid to have exited in the days of Edgar 
(Gough’s Add. to Camden, i. 49. King’s Munimenta Au- 
tiqua, iii, 209.) Portcheiter ca!t:e during this period, pro- 
bably, retained its delignation. And Mr. King (Munim. 
Antiq. ili, 21f.) has taken confiderable pains to prove that 
the fortrefs at Caitleton in Derbyihire is of as high antiquity. 

Alfred the Great, however, fcems to have been the artt of 
our princes with whom the building of caftles became an 
object of national policy. Though, if A fler’s authority may 
be received, they were not exacily what the reader at the 
firft mention of their name might take them for; fince the 
were compofed not only of ftone but of qwood. (Affer de 
Reb. geftis Alfredi, p. 17, 18.) Elfleda, too, his daughter, 
governefs of Mercia, who feems to have been the only per- 
fon in the kingdom who properly complied with the com- 
mands, and imitated the example of her illuftrious father, 
and who inherited more of the wifdom and fpirit of Alfred 
than any of his children, not only followed his fteps by 
fighting many battles with the Danes, but built no lefs than 
eight caltles, in the fpace of three years, to check their in- 
curfions. (Hen. Hunt. Hitt. p. 204.) A {till more re- 
markable inftance of the knowledge of caflle-building at a 
fhort period fubfequent to this, may be found in William of 
Malmefbury (c. vi.) When he mentions the rebuilding of 
Exeter by Athelitan, who died in g4r, “ Urbem igitur 
illam,” fays the hiftorian, ‘quam contaminate gentis re- 
purgio defecaverat, turribus munivit, muro ex quadratis la- 
pidibus cinxit.”” And from the few remains of the fortifi- 
cations of this period we find that the walls precifely an- 
{wer Malmefbury’s defcription. They were faced with 
thefe four-fquare ftones both within and without, and the 
intermediate fpace, between the facings, was filled up with 
rubble or rough int ftones mixed together with a ftrong 
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and permanent cement, It ie to this period too that the 
molt judicious of our writers have referred the eaftle at 
Colchelter which has been already mentioned. Its form is 
four-{quare, flanked at the four corners with rae towers, 
and it is about two hundred and twenty-four yarde in cir- 
cumference on the outfide, all projections and windings in- 
cluded ; the four fides nearly facing the four cardinal gm 
Some have even gone fo far as to call this venerable ruin 
Britith ; others, as we have already faid, have attributed it 
with a greater fhare of plaufibility to the Romans; but 
Camden and our better writers afcribe it to Edward the 
elder, who repaired the walls and re-edified the town in the 
beginning of the roth century. 

Still, eine the paucity of ftrong pofls in the ifland 
during every period of the Anglo-Saxon hiltory may be 
conttantly obferved. And it is more than probable that to 
this defect we may attribute the defeat of Harold; fince it 
became neceflary that all fhould be rifked upon the iffue of 
a fingle battle. ‘The conqueror, himfelf, was evidently fen- 
fible that the want of fortified places in England had great- 
ly facilitated his conqueft, and might, at any time, alfo, 
facilitate his expulfion. He therefore made all poffible hafte 
to remedy the defect, by building magnificent and ftrong 
caftles in all the towns within the royal demefnes, ‘* Wil- 
liam,” fays Matthew Paris, *‘ excelled all his predeceffors in 
building caftles, and greatly haraffed his fubje€ts and vaffals 
with thefe works.”? (Matthew Paris, Hitt. p. 8. col. 2.) 
All his earls, barons, and even prelates, imitated his cx- 
ample ; and it was the firlt care of every one who received 
the grant of an eftate from the crown, to build a caftle upon 
it for his defence and refidence. The difputes about the 
fucceffion, in the following reigns, kept up this fpirit for 
building great and ftrong caftles. William Rufus was full 
a greater builder than his father; and Henry I. was not 
idle in adding to their number. ‘ William Rufus,” fays 
Henry Knyghton (col. 2373.) * was much addiéted to build- 
ing royal caftles and palaces, as the cattles of Dover, 
Windfor, Norwich, Exeter, the palace of Weftminfter, 
and many others, teftify ; nor was there any king of Eng- 
land before him that erected fo many, and fuch noble edi- 
fices.”” Though of one or two of thefe William Rufus was 
only the improver. But the rage for building caftles never 
prevailed fo much in any period of the Englifh hiftory as in 
the turbulent reign of Stephen, between 1135 and 1154. 
In this reign, fays the writer of the Saxon chronicle (Chron. 
Sax. p. 238.), every one who was able, built a caftle ; fo that 
the poor people were worn out with the toil of thefe build- 
ings, and the whole kingdom was covered with caltles. 
And this laft expreffion will hardly appear too ftrong, when 
we are informed, that befides all the caftles before that time 
in England, no fewer than eleven hundred and fifteen were 
raifed from the foundation in the fhort {pace of nineteen years. 
(Rad. de Diceto, col. 528.) Stephen, fays Holinfhed (vol. 
iii. fol. 50.) ** began to repent himfelf, although too late, 
for that he had granted licence to fo many of his fubje@s to 
build caftles within their own grounds.” 

An art, Dr. Henry obferves, (Hiftory of Britain, vol. vi. 
p. 188 8vo.) fo much pratifed as architeCture was in this pe- 
riod, mu{t have been much improved. That it really was 
fo, will appear from the following very brief defcription of 
the moft common form and ftruéture of a royal caftle, or of 
that of a great earl, baron, or prelate in this period; and 
as thefe cattles ferved both for refidence and defence, this 
defcription wili ferve both for an account of the domettic 
and military archite€ture of thofe times, which cannot well 
be feparated. 

The fituation of the caftles of the Anglo-Norman kings 
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and barons was molt comm ily on an eminence, and ne 

a river; a fituation on feveral accounts eligible. The whole 
fite of the caftle (which was frequently of great extent and 
irregular figure) was furrounded by a deep and broad ditch, 
fometimes filled with water, and fometimens dry, called the 
Sofe. Vefore the great gate was an outwork, called a Lar- 
bacan, or antemural, which was a {trong and high wall, with 
turrets upon it, defigned for the defence of the gate and 


drawbridge. On the infide of the ditch flood the wall of 
the caftle, about eight or ten feet thick, and between twen- 
ty and thirty feet high, with a parapet, and a kind of em- 
brafures, called crenne/s, on the top. On this wall at proper 
diftances, fquare towers of two or three ftories high were 
built, which ferved for lodging fome of the principal) officers 
of the proprietor of the caitle, and for othe: purpofes ; and 
on the infide were ereéted lodgings for the common fervants 
or retainers, granaries, ftore-houfes, and other neceflary 
offices. On the top of this wall, and on the flat roofs of 
thefe buildings, ftood the defenders of the caftle, when it 
was befieged, and from thence difcharged arrows, darts, and 
{tones, on the befiegers. The great gate of the caftle ftood 
in the courfe of this wall, and was firongly fortified with a 
tower on each fide, and rooms over the paflage, which was 
clofed with thick folding-doors of oak, often’ plated with 
iron, and with an iron portcullis or grate let down from 
above. Within this outward wall was a large open {pace 
or court, called, in the largeft and moft perfe& caltles, the 
outer bayle, or ballium, in which ftood commonly a church 
or chapel. On the infide of this outer bayle was another 
ditch, wall, gate, and towers, incloling the inner bayle or 
court, within which the chief tower or keep was built. 
This was a very large fquare fabric, four or five ftories high, 
having {mall windows in prodigious thick walls, which ren- 
dered the apartments within it dark and gloomy. This 
great tower was the palace of the prince, prelate or baron, 
to whom the caftle belonged, and the refidence of the con- 
{table or governor. Under ground were difmal dark vaults, 
for the confinement of prifoners, which made it fometimes be 
called the dungeon. In this building alfo was the great hall, 
in which the owner difplayed his hofpitality, by entertaining 
his numerous friends and followers. At one end of the 
great halls of caftles, palaces and monafteries, there was a 
place ratfed a little above the reft of the floor called the 
deis, where the chief table ftood, at which perfons of the 
higheft rank dined. Though there were unqueftionably 
great variations in the ftru€ture of caitles and palaces in this 
period, yet the moft perfe&t and magnificent of them feem 
to have been con{tructed on the above plan. Such, to give 
one example, was the famous caftle of Bedford, as appears 
from the following account of the manner in which it was 
taken by Henry III., A. D. 1224, from Matthew Paris. 
(Hitt. Angl. p. 221, 222.) The caiftle was taken by four 
affaults. ‘* In the firft, was taken the barbacan; in the fe- 
cond, the outer ballia; at the third attack, the wall by the 
old tower was thrown down by the miners, where, with 
great danger, they poffeffed themfelves of the inner ballia, 
through a chink ; at the fourth affault, the miners fet fire to 
the tower, fo that the fmoke burit out, and the tower itfelf 
was cloven to that degree, as to fhew vifibly fome broad 
chinks ; whereupon the enemy furrendered.”’ 

As Britain abounded in this period in fortified towns and 
caftles, much of the art of war of courfe confifted in defend- 
ing and aflaulting ftrong places. For the various kinds of 
engines which were ufed both in the attack and the defence 
of thefe, we fhall refer the reader to ARTILLERY ; obferving 
only that a knowledge of the application of them in this 


period may be obtained from the relation of the fiege of 
Exeter 
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Exeter cattle by king Stephen in the year 1136. (See the 
Getta Regis Stephani apud Duchefn, p.934.) It is ae 
haps the molt confummate fpecimen of the military {kill of 
that age with which we are acquainted. And it may be 
enough to oblerve, that after this fiege had lafted three 
months, and king Stephen had expended upon it in ma- 


chines, arins, and other things, no lefs than 15,000 marks, 
equal in efficacy to 150,00@ pounds of our money, the be- 
fieged were obliged to furrender for want of water. (Henry’s 


Hitt. of Britain, vel. vi. p. 217. 

Berkeley, which was originally founded in the reign of 
Stephen, is one of the belt remains we are now pofleffed of, 
of an ancient fcudal caltle. But the changes which almott 
all thefe buildings have undergone in fubfequent times may 
be judged of by thofe which have taken place at Berkeley. 
The buildings within the inmolt only of the three gates are 
faid to have been the work of Henry IT. when duke of 
Normandy ; while the two outermott, with all the buildings 
belonging to them, except the keep, are referred to the latter 
end of the reign of Henry II. and to thofe of the fecond and 
third Edwards. The hall and the two chapels are of the 
latter period ; and the great kitchen, adjoining to the keep, 
was of the work of Henry VIT. 

Among the caflles which Mr. King has endeavoured to 
appropriate to the early Norman period, are thofe of Not- 
tingham, Lincoln, and Clifford’s tower at York, all ereéted 
by the Congueror. (Archexol. vol. vi. p. 257.) The re- 
mains of all thefe, he obferves, fully illuftrate the Norman 
mode of conftru@ting fuch edifices. Vick-hill, in the netgh- 
bourhood of Doncatter, appears to have been another of 
thefe caltles (ibid. 267.) ; and Pontefraé& befpeaks a Nor- 
man defign, with rude and imperfeét alterations. All of 
thefe appear to have been ereéted upon artificial mounts, 
and nearly cover the whole area of the fummit of the refpec- 
tive hills on which they are fituated. 

Tunbridge caflle, in Kent, built by Richard de Clare 
about the time of William Rutus, is mentioned by Mr. King 
as a fpecimen of the later Norman ftructures ; and he has 
been very accurate in his defcription of it. (Ibid. 270.) 
Gundulph, who directed the building of the Tower of 
London in 1078, and the cattle at Rochetfter, he defcribes 
to have introduced a great many judicious alterations, and 
not only to have increafed the fecurity but the magnificence 
of our military piles; and obferves that the caftle at Ro- 
cheller is a complete fpecimnen of all that he effected. 
Newark, which Mr. King afterwards mentions, is an inftance 
of a prelate’s caftle in the reign of Stephen: and the keep 
of Knarefboreugh, of the time of Henry [II., completes the 
{pecimens it may be proper to mention of the irregular ftyle 
of cattle building which prevailed during the interval between 
the Norman conquett and the middie of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

To thefe fucceeded the magnificent piles of Edward I. 
more convenient and more ftately, and containing not only 
many towers, but great halls, and fometimes even religious 
houles. The bett ftyle of military architecture in this period 
was difplayed in the caftles of Caernarvon, Conway, and 
Caerphilly ; and it is fingular to obferve that many of our 
more ancient caflles were then increafed with additions in the 
fame fumptuous ftyle. : 

After the age of Edward I. we find another kind of caftle 
introduced, approaching nearer to the idea of modern pa- 
laces. The firft of thefe was that at Windfor, built by 
Edward III. who employed William of Wykeham as his 
archite&. This convenient and enlarged ftyle of building 
was foon imitated, on a leffer fcale, by the nobles of the 
realm; and two remarkable inftances, wherein convenience 


and magnificence were fingularly blended at this period, may 
be found in the caftles of Harewood and Spofford in York- 
fhire. The improvements at Kenilworth afford another in« 
ftance of the great.enlargement which our caltles during this 
age were accultomed to receive: and Naworth in Cumber- 
land is another of the beit {pecimens that can probably be 
referred to. Caiflor in Norfolk affords the ftyle of Henry 
Vith’s reign. It was buit by fir John Faflolf, who died 
in 1459. 

To thefe venerable piles fucceeded the caftellated houfes ; 
maufions adorned with turrets, and battlements ; but utterly 
incapable of defence, except againft a rude mob, armed with 
clubs and ftaves, on whom the gates might be fliut ; yet frill 
manfions almolt quite devoid of all real elegance, or com- 
fortable convenience, and fitted only to entertain a herd of 
retainers wallowing in licentioufnefs. At the fame time, 
however, they difcover marks of economy and good manage- 
ment, which enabled their hofpitable lords to fupport fuch 
rude revels, and to keep up their ftate, even better than 
many of their more refined tucceflors. Of thefe buildings 
one of the moft perfe&t and mcft curious, now remaining, 
is Haddon houle in Derbyfhire ; caltellated and embattled, 


in ail the apparent forms of regular defence; but really 


without the leaft means of refiftance in its original conftruc- 
tion. The defcription Mr. King has given of it (Archzol. 
vi. 347.) is, however, too long to be extra&ied, and too 
curious to be abridged. 

After this kind of building, the magnificent quadrangu- 
lar houfes of the reign of Henry VIII. fucceeded ; of which 
the mott beautiful and genuine models perhaps were thofe 
of Cowdray in Suffex, and Penfhurft the feat of the Sidney 
family, in Kent. 

Without referring to the ftately buildings of Elizabeth’s 
reign, it may be enough to fay that herevends the hiftory of 
the Englifh caftle. The block houfes of Calfhot, Hurft, 
Sandrown, Sandgate, and South Sea, are the laft inftances of 
fuch buildings ever intended for a ftand, and feem ftrongly 
to mark the revolution which has taken place in our defen- 
five fyftem of war. 

The total changg in military ta€tics brought about by 
the invention of gunpowder and artillery, the more fettled 
ftate of the nation, Scotland becoming part of the dominions 
of the kings of ngland, the refpectable footing of our 
navy, whofe wooden walls fecure us from invafions, and the 
abolition of the feudal fyftem, ail confpired to render caftles 
of little ufe or confequence, as fortrefles: fo the great im- 
provements in arts and fciences, and their conftant attendant, 
the increafe of luxury, made our nobility and gentry build 
themfelves more pleafant and airy dwellings; relinquifhing 
the ancient dreary manfions of their forefathers, where the 
enjoyment of light and air was facrificed to the confideration 
of ftrength ; and whofe beft rooms, according to our mo- 
dern, refined notions, have more the appearance of gaols 
and dungeons for prifoners, than apartments for the recep- 
tion of a rich and powerful baron. 

However, in the reign of Charles I., a little before the 
breaking out of the civil war, fome inquiry into the ftate 
of thefe buildings feems to have taken place ; for on the 
22d of January, 1636, a commiffion was iffued, appointing 
lieutenant colonel Francis Coning{by, commiffary general of 
and for all the caftles and fortifications in England and 
Wales, with an allowance of 13s. 4d. a day to be paid out 
of the cheques and defalcations that fhould be made by him 
from time to time; or, in default thereof, out of the Trea 
fury. Whether this office was really inftituted for the pur- 
pofe of {crutinizing into the ftate of thefe fortreffes, as fore- 
feeing the events which afterwards happened; or whether 
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it was only formed to gratify fome favourite, does not ap- 
pear. During the troubles of that reign, fome ancient 
caltles were payrifoned and defended, feveral of which, par- 
ticularly Corfe caltle in Dorfetfhire, were afterwards de- 
itroyed, by order of the parliament : fince that period, they 
have been abandoned to the mercy of time, weather, and the 
more unf{paring hands of avaricious men, ‘The latt have 
proved the molt deftru@tive ; many of thefe monuments of 
ancient magnificence having been by them demolithed for 
the fake of the materials: by which the country has been 
deprived of thofe remains of antiquity fo effential, in the 
eyes of foreigners, to the dignity of a nation ; and which, 
if rightly conlidered, tended to infpire the beholder with a 
love for the now happy eflablifhment; by leading him to com- 
pare the prefent with thofe times when fuch buildings were 
erected :—times when this unhappy kingdom was dillracted 
by inteftine wars; when the fon was armed againlt the father, 
and brother flaughtered brother; when the lives, honour, 
and property of the wretched inhabitants depended on the 
nod of an arbitrary king, or were fubjecét to,the more ty- 
rannical and capricious wills of lawlefs and foreign barons. 

The few caitles exilling in the Saxon time, were, pro- 
bably, on occafion of war, or invafions, garrifoned by the 
national militia, and at other times flightly guarded by the 
domettics of the princes or great perfonages who relided 
in them ; but after the conqueit, when ali the eftates were 
converted into baronies, held by knights fervice, Caftle-guard, 
coming under that denomination, was among the duties to 
which particalar tenants were liable. From thefe fervices 
the bifhops and abbots, who till the time of the Normans 
had held their lands in frank almoign, or free alms, were, 
by this new regulation, not exempted; they were not in- 
deed, like the laity, obliged to perfonal fervice, it being 
fufficient that they provided fit and able perfons to officiate 
in their ftead. This was, however, at firit vigoroufly oppofed 
by Anfelm, archbifhop of Canterbury ; who, being obliged 
to find fome knights to attend king William Rutus in his 
wars in Wales, complained of it as an innovation and in- 
fringement of the rights and immunities of the church. 

It was no uncommon thing for the Conqueror, and the 
kings of thofe days, to grant eflates to men of approved 
fidelity and valour, on condition that they fhould perform 
Caftle-guard, with a certain number of men, for fome {pe- 
cified time; and fometimes they were likewife bound by 
their tenures to keep in repair fome tower or bulwark, as 
was the cafe at Dover caftle. 

In procefs of time thefe fervices were commuted for an- 
nual rents, fometimes ftyled ward-penny, and wayt-fee, 
but commonly caftle-guard-rents; payable on fixed days, 
under prodigious penalties cailed fur-fizes. At Rochefter, 
if a man failed in the payment of his rent of caftle-guard, 
on the feaft of St. Andrew, his debt was doubled every 
tide, during the time for which the payment was delayed. 
Thefe were afterwards reftrained by an at&t of parliament 
made in the reign of king Henry VIII., and finally anni- 
hilated with the tenures by knights’ fervice, in the time of 
Charles I]. Such caftles as were private property, were 
guarded either by mercenary foldiers, or the tenants of the 
lord or owner. 

Caltles which belonged to the crown, or fell to it either 
by forfeiture or efcheat, (circumftances that frequently 
happened in the diftra&ted reigns of the feudal times), were 
generally committed to the cuftody of fome trufty perfon, 
who feems to have been indifferently ftyled governor or con- 
ftable. Sometimes alfo they were put into the poffeffion 
of oe nee of the county, who often converted them inte 
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prifons, That officer was then accountable to the exche- 
quer, for the farm or produc ¢ of the lands belonging to the 
places entrufled to his care, as well as all other profits: he 
was likewife, in cafe of war or invafion, obliged to vidtual 
and furnifh them with munition out of the ifluee of his 
county ; to which he was directed by writ of privy feal 
Variety of thefe writs, temp. Edw. IlJ. may be feen in 
Madox’s Hiltory of the exchequer ; and it appears from the 
fame authority, that the barons of the exc hequer were fome- 
times appointed to furvey thefe caftles, and the flate of the 
buildings and works carrying on therein, (See Grofle’s 
Preface to the Antiquities of England and Wales. ) 

Castre, in Sea Language, denotes an clevation on the 
deck of a veffel ; or a part of the deck, fore and aft, railed 
above the rett. 

Caste, Lore, Caflello dt prora, &c. See For E-cafile. 

Castit, find, Caflello di poppa. See Poor. 

Castie-Ward, or Castie-Guard, Caflelgardum, or 
Wardum Caftri, an impofition laid on fuch as dwell within a 
certain compafs about any caltle, towards the maintenance 
of thofe who watch and ward the caflle, which’ fee. 

‘The word is fometimes alfo ufed tor the circuit itfelf, in- 
habited by fuch as are fubjeét to this fervice. 

Castie, Water, a piece of hydraulic work finifhed with 
one or more fronts of building, with feeming windows and 
the like, containing a refervoir which gives play to cafcades, 
&e. Or, a water-caflle may be defined a receptacle of the 
public water furnifhed by an aqueduét, or otherwife, in 
which are inclofed the cocks of feveral water-pipes with a 
little bafon ; contrived to diftribute and fend it to different 
parts. 

The cafella of the ancient aqueduéts are ftill vifible at 
Rome, though half ruined. ‘They are lined with a durable 
kind of cement, which, according to Pliny, furpaffes in 
hardnefs the ftones themfelves. It is made of lime flacked 
in wine, and beaten up with hog’s greafe, and the juice of 
figs or pitch. 

Modern writers on hydraulics treat of the laws of the 
efflux of water out of ca/fel/a into pipes, canals, &c. Sig- 
nior Poleni has a treatife exprefs on caitles, or refefvoirs, 
whereby the waters of rivers are derived, the fides of which 
caftles are made_converging. 

CASTLEBAR, in Geography, 2 market and poft town of 
the county of Mayo, Ireland, which is ajfo the fhire town, and 
the moft confiderable in the county, having been much enlarg- 
ed within a few years, in confcquence of the judicious encou- 
tagement given by the proprietor, lord Lucan, to the linen 
manufaGiure and other trades. Agriculture alfo has im- 
proved in the neighbourhood. This town is fituated on the 
river which“runs from the lake of Cafllebar, weft of the 
town, to Lough Conn. In thefe and the other lakes of the 
neighbourhood, befides falmon and other fifh, is found that 
kind of trout called the gillaroo, of which there is an ace 
count in the Philofophical Tranfa€tions, vol, lxiv. p. 116. 
310. It is remarkable for a great thicknefs of flomach, 
which bears fome refemblance to the gizzard of birds, and 
which is brought to table as a delicacy, under the name of 
gizzard. Mr. Pennant (Brit. Zoology, vol. iii.) does not 
think it a diftin@ fpecies, but a variety octafioned by the 
nature of the waters, or of the food. Cattlcbar is a cor- 
porate town, which, before the union, fent two members to 
the houfe of commons, but has now loft that privilege. It 
has a barrack, and in the rebellion was a military ftation. 
When the French, under general Humbert landed at Kil- 
lalla, in 1798, they furprized the troops at Caftlebar, and 
taking poffeffion of the town, held it for nine days, when 
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they directed their courfe towards Sligo, Diftance from 
Dublin 114 miles welt by north. N, lat. 53° 50’. W. long. 
° of. Statiftical account of Mayo, &c. 

CASTLE-BAY, or Krsimut-pay, a bay at the fouth 
end of the ifland of Barray. See Barra. 

CASTLE-BELLINGHAM, a {mall poft town of the 
county of Louth, Ireland, on the north road, near the fea. It 
is well built, and pleafantly fituated; and has a remarkably 
fine {preading elm, fuppofed to be the largeft in the ifland. 
Here is an extenfive brewery for ale and porter, the 
former of which has been for many years in high eftimation. 
There are alfo a Danifh fort on the fea coaft near this town, 
and fome other remains of antiquity in the neighbourhood, de- 
{eribed in the Louthiana. Caftle-Bellingham is 34 miles 
north from Dublin. N. lat. 53° 53’. W. long. 6° 23’. 

CASTLE-BLAKENEY, afmall pofttownof the county 
of Galway, Ireland, 80 Irifh miles W. from Dublin. N. lat. 
W. long. 8° 22’. 

CASTLE-BLAYNEY,apoft town of the county of Mo- 
naghan, Ireland, fituated near Lough Barrac, a fine lake with 
many agreeable iflands in it, on the borders of which is the 
feat of lord Blayney. Pofition N.W. from Dublin. N. 
lat. 54° 6’. W. long. 6° 44’. 

CASTLE-CARY, anciently Car1,in Geography,amarket 
town of Somerfetfhire, England, is fituated three miles W. 
from Bruton, 12 S.E. from Wells, ard 114 W. from Lon- 
don. The town confifts principally of three ftreets, one of 
which is nearly a mile in length, but is thinly and irregularly 
built ; the parith alfo embraces three contiguous hamlets ; 
the houfes of the whole amounted, in 1801, to 240, and 
the inhabitants to 1281. This town has a charter for hold- 
ing a market on Tuefdays, but it has been long difconti- 
nued, except that markets for corn, fheep, and cattle, are 
occafionally held from All-hallow-tide to Eafter. It 
has three annual fairs. The old market-houfe (erected in 
1616), is now converted into dwelling houfes. The church 
of Caltle-Cary was anciently appropriated to the priory of 
Bath, and in 1292 was valued at twenty marks. A caftle 
was ereGted here in the time of king Stephen, 1138, by 
William de Percheval, who, poffeffing this barony, exerted 
his power to harafs that monarch. About this time 
Stephen was employed in befieging the city of Briftol, 
and Percheval availed himfelf of this event to diftrefs his 
fovereign, by ravaging, from his caftle at Cary, the adja- 
cent country, and carrying away all provifions neceffary 
for the fupport of the king’s army. The king, finding 
Briftol impregnable, and conceiving it unfafe to continue 
fonger before its fortrefs, raifed the fiege, and turned all 
his attention to the caftle of Cary, from which he had been 
frequently annoyed. Here his arms were crowned with 
greater fuccefs; he battered the fortrefs with fuch rapi- 
dity and violence, that the garrifon, reduced to the utmoft 
extremity, receiving no reinforcement nor fupplies from 
the earl of Anjou, or their allies in Briftol, furrendered 
at length upon terms of peace and allegiance. Subfequent 
to this, in 1153, we find Percheval again in arms in the 
fame caufe, when he defended this caftle againft Henry 
de Tracey, a firm adherent to the royal intereft, who 
elofely befieged him here, but was obliged to fly before 
the earl of Gloucefter, who with fome difficulty difman- 

tled Tracey’s fortifications. (See the Englifh Chronicles). 
The caftle appears to be wholly obliterated, and its fite 
only known by an intrenched area of about two acres, 
called the camp, in which implements of war and bolts 
, of iron have frequently been dug up. The manor and 
principal property of the town, after paffing through va- 
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rious hands, now belongs to fir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 
of Wilts. “ Collinfon’s, Hiftory of Somerfetfhire,” vol. ii, 


4to. 

CASTLE-COMER, a poft town of the connty of Kil- 
kenny, Ireland, remarkable for its mines of what is ufually 
called Kilkenny coal. Boate in his Natural Hiftory of Ireland, 
publifhed about 1650, gives an account of the firlt difcovery, 
when {peaking of the probability that if diligent fearch were 
made for them, good coal mines would be difcovered. 
“* Already,” fays he, ‘one coal mine hath been found out 
in Ireland a few years fince by mere hazard, and without 
having been fought for. In an iron mine of Mr. Chriftopher 
Wand{worth, after that for a great while they had drawn 
iron out of it, and that by degrees they were gone deeper, 
at lalt in lieu of ore they met with fea-coal, fo as ever fince 
all the people dwelling in thofe parts have ufed it for their 
firing, finding it very cheap.”” Mr. Wand{worth, or more 
properly fir Chriftopher Wandesford, who was malter of 
the rolls, and afterwards deputy to lord Straflord, as lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, purchafed the traét in which the col- 
licries are fituated; and it was ereéted by Charles [. into 
the lordfhip of Caftle-Comer, containing above 12,400 acres. 
By the marriage of the late lord Ormond with the heirefs 
of the Wandesford family, this lordfhip now belongs to a 
younger branch of the hovfe of Ormond. The profits of 
working have fometimes been fix or feven thoufand pounds, 
but from variouscircumftances they have decreafed. Thenum- 
ber of pits at work togetherin 1800 was 16, which is about 
the average number: for many years have elapfed fmce 24 
were at work, and the fmalleft number that has been known 
is twelve. From a pit there is ufually raifed from 20 to 30 
barrels a day of coal, independent of culm. If a navigation 
exifted from Caftle-comer to Kilkenny, and to the Dublin 
canal, the ufe of the coal would be more extenfive, on ac- 
count of its greater cheapnefs, the carriage at prefent mak- 
ing the price very high. Near Caftle-Comer there are alfo 
iron mines, and good materials for earthen ware. The town 
has 211 houfes, many of them good and flated, and in 1800, 
50 of them paid hearth money, from which eabins are ex- 
empt. Part of the town was burned during the rebellion of 
1798, and has been rebuilt in a bandfome manner. It is 
well fituated for many manufaGures, and the countefs of 
Ormond, who refides there, gives every encouragement to 
fettlers. Many particulars refpeGing the mines, price of 
labour, &c. may be found in Mr. Tighe’s valuable and inte- 
refting account of Kilkenny. For an analyfis of the coal, ° 
&e. fee Kinxenny Coal. Cattle-Comer is 45 Irifh miles 
S.W. from Dublin, and to N. from Kilkenny. N. lat. 52° 
47’. W. long. 3 

CASTLE-CONNELL, a fmall town of the county of 
Limerick, Ireland, on the eaft fide of the river Shannon, re= 
markable for a chalybeate fpa, which caufes it to be much fre- 
quented in the fummer feafon. The houfes are chiefly fmall de- 
tached dwellings, now become numerous; but there are many: 
fine feats inthe neighbourhood. The furrounding f{cenery. is 
very beautiful, and induces the vifitors to make frequent ex- 
curfions, which canrot fail of contributing to the improve- 
ment of their health. The ruins of the caftle, which be- 
longed to the family of Bourk, or de Burgho, are near the 
fpa. This caftle was built foon after the arrival of the 
Enghfh, and was deemed very {trong fo late as 1690, when 
it was blown up by order of the prince of Heffe, who com-. 
manded at Limerick. Caftle-Connell is 6 miles north from. 
Limerick, and $9*S.W. from Dvblin. Ferrar’s Lime- 
rick, &c. 

CASTLE-DERMOT,,a fair and pof town of the county 


of 
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of Kildare, Ireland. St. Diermit is faid to have founded a 
priory here in A.D. g00, from which it got part of its 
name. During many centuries it was called ‘Triftle-Der- 
mot, for what reafon is not known; but of later years 
it has been called Caftle- Dermot, from a caltle belonging to 
the Fitzgeralds, of which there is not a trace remaining. 
Tt was plundered by the Danes in the oth century, taken 
and facked by Edward Bruce in 1316, and taken by col. 
Reynolds for Cromwell in 1650, Since which times its 
walls have mouldered to decay ; but thongh the gates have 
been dettroyed, the names of two of them are {Ull preferved, 
The town ts fituated on a flat, and furrounded with a fine 
level country for feveral miles. Of the ruins, the old 
church, in part of which fervice is flill performed, with the 
round tower adjoining, and two crofles, are fuppofed to be 
of the roth century. The round tower ts ufed as a belfrey, 
which feems to countenance the opinion, that this was their 
original deftination. The remains of a Francifcan abbey, 
founded by one of the Fitzgeralds about the year 1300, 
fhow it to have been magnificent; particularly one of its 
windows, two of the ailes, and fome of the oGtagon pillars, 
which ftill preferve the outlines of ancient grandeur and ele- 
gance. A parliament is faid to have been held here in 
13773 certainly there was fuch an affembly under the earl 
of Kildare, lord deputy in Auguft 1499, when a tax was 
Jaid on, and fome regulations adopted, which however did 
not probably extend beyond the Englifh pale. The prefent 
inn is generally underftood to be a part of the building in 
which the parliament was held. The firft charter {chool ef- 
tablifhed in Ireland was in this town, A.D. 1734, for forty 
boys. See Cuarter Schools. The number of houfes in 
1793 was 163, of which 63 were of lime and ftone, and the 
reft cabins. There is no manufa&ture, but fome little bufi- 
nefs is occafioned by the great poft road from Dublin to 
Cork pafling through it. It is 34 Irifh miles S.W. from 
Dublin. N. lat. 52° 54’. W. long. 6° 52’. Philof. Sur- 
vey of South of Ireland, Antholog. Hibern, &c. 

CASTLE-DURROW. See Durrow. 

CASTLE.-FINN, a fmall poft town of the county of Do- 
negal, fituated on the river Finn, which is navigable for veflels 
of 14 tons from Derry to this place. It is 44 miles S.W. 
from Lifford, and 104 N.W. from Dublin. N. lat. 54° 48’. 
W. long. 7° 27’. 

CASTLE-GUARD, a mount near Ardee, county of 
Louth, Ireland, which has been generally confidered as a 
Danifh fort. It is entirely artificial, and encompaffed with a 
double ditch and vallum. It is nowall planted with wood, 
and looks very romantic. ‘The perpendicular height of the 
mount from the bed of its foundation is near go feet, and 
the depth of the main trench betwixt 30 and 40. The cir- 
cumference at the top is not lefs than 140; and round the 
foundation upwards of 6oo feet. There appear to have 
been, from foundations yet remaining, two concentric o¢ta- 
gonal buildings upon the fummit of it. One feems to have 
been a fort of tower or caftle; the other a kind of breatt- 
work, or gallery, by way of parapet or battlements. The 
ufe as well as origin of this, and fimilar mounts, has been dif- 

uted. 

CASTLEHAVEN, James Tovucuer, lord Audley, 
earl of, in Biography, a nobleman who lived in the reigns of 
Charles I. and If. He entered into the fervice of the con- 
federated Catholics in Ireland, A. D. 1641, and had a 
command in their fervice, and afterwards under the king, till 
the reduction of Lreland by Cromwell. In 1681, and again 
with fome little alteration in 1684, he publifhed “* Memoirs 


concerning the Wars of Ireland,’? which occafioned much _ 


controverfy, and the firft edition, together with lord Angle- 
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fey’s remarks on it, was declared by the king in council ta 
be a feandalous libel again the government, ‘This book was 
intended to controvert many of the (latements in fir J, Tem. 
ple’s Hiftory of the Irith Rebellion, and will of courfe be 
confulted by thofe who with to colleét from the jarring ac- 
counts of prejudiced writers a tolerably impartial account of 
the events which then diflraéted Ireland. Lord Caflehaven 
feems to have been much attached to‘a military life, and his 
memoirs contain many remarks on the art of war, made by 
him while ferving under the prince of Condé.  Bith yp Ni 
cholfon’s Hiftoricel Library. 

CasTienaven, in Geography, a harbour on the 5.W, 
coalt of Ireland, in the county of Cork, which has given 
name to a fmall village, and to the adjoining parifh. It was 
called by the Spaniards Porto-Caflello, from a cattle near the 
entrance, and by the Irifh Ghn-Barahane, 1.¢€. glen of Bara- 
hane, on account of a deep rocky glen near the church which 
is dedicated to St. Barahane. The entrance of the harbour 
is about half a mile wide ; it is very clean and fafe for veffels, 
drawing no more than 10 feet water. A body of Spaniards 
which came to the affillance of the Irifh, in 1601, landed 
here, and intrenched themfelves on the eaft fide of the bay, 
of which fome velliges may flill be feen. Sir R,» Levifon, an 
Englith admiral, came heve and deftroyed moft of their vef- 
fels, from which the eaftern point of the harbour was called 
Galleon point, but his own veflels fuffered fo much from a 
battery on the fhore, that he returned with difficulty to Kin- 
fale. The village of Caftlehaven is 164 miles S.W. from 
Dublin, and 38 S.W. from Cork. Smith’s Cork, &c. 

CasrLenaven, Stags of, a clutter of rocks, two of them 
confiderable, and all of them to be feen at high water, lying 
S.W. of the harbour of Caftlehaven, in N. lat. Uy eo 
W. long. 9° 7’. M‘Kenzie, &¢. 

CASTLE-HEAD, Two, a cape on the S.W. coaft of 
Ireland, at the eaftern extremity of Crookhaven. N,. lat. 
Sire 29/0 WW None 9" 42f, 

Castie-Hean, Three, a cape on the S.W. coaft of Ireland, 
at the fouthern extremity of Dunmanus bay, county of 
Cork. N. lat. 51°26’. W. long. 9°44’. 

CASTLE-ISLAND, a fmall ifland neat Crookhaven, 
on the S.W. coalt of the county of Cork, Ireland. N. lat. 
52° 14’. W. long. 9° 19'. 

CasTe-1stanp, a {mall town of the county of Kerry, 
Ireland, formerly called The caftle of the ifland of Kerry. 
The ruins of the ca{tle, which was encompatfed by the river 
Mang, ftill remain. The land about it is very good, ranking 
among the beft in Kerry ; but iv has been very badly ma- 
naged. ‘I'he town has decayed much, in confequence, it is 
faid, of a divifion of intereft among the proprietors. It is 
Spies E_ from Tralee, and 133 S.W. from Dublin. Smith’s 

erry. 

CASTLE-KNOCK, a barony of the county of Dublin, 
Ireland, north of the river Liffy, fo called from a caftle of that 
name, which was formerly a place of confiderable ftrength, 
but was taken by Edward Bruce in 1316. There is much 
attention paid to hufbandry in this diftri€t ; aud a very laud- 
able affociation has been formed in it, called the Cafileknock 
Farmers’ Society, the obje& of which is to encourage and re- 
ward thofe labourers in agriculture, with their wives and chil- 
dren, who diftinguifhthemfelves by their induftry andgobriety. 
This fociety was eltablithed in 1798, and has been found pro- 
ductive of much benefit. There is an account of it in the 
Reports both of the Englifh and Irifh Societies for bettering the 
condition of the Poor. 

CASTLE-LYONS, formerly called Caflle Lehan, a 
market town of the county of Cork, Ireiand, pleafantly 
fituated in a fertile country on a fmeli river which joins the 
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Bride. It has a good market for poultry, and has large 
fairs. The inhabitants are about 1ooo, and the town feems 
capable of great improvement. The ruin of the cattle, the 
relidence of the earls of Barrymore, which was burned a 
few years ago, makes a conf{picuous appearance at a great 
diflance. Here ave a neat church of modern ftruéture, and 
the ruins ofan abbey, the poffeflions of which being affigned 
to the firft earl of Cork, were left by him “ to his daughter 
Barrymore, to buy her gloves and pins.’’? Caflle Lyonsis 
111 miles S.W. from Dublin, and about 14 miles N.E. from 
Cork. Smith’s Cork, &c. 

CASTLEMAIN, a {mall town of the county of Kerry, 
Ireland, fituated on the river Main, or Mang, which is deep 
enough for veffels of 50 tons gr upwards, The caftle here 
formerly guarded the pafs over the river, which divided the 
earl of Defmond’s pofleffions from thofe.of Macarthy, and 
was given up to queen Elizabeth by the laft earl. Though 
now 17 ruins, a conftable is ftill appointed to guard it, who 
has fome land and privileges annexed to the office. The 
town is very poor, which is in fome meafure occafioned by 
the badnefs of the harbour. There isa bar acrofs the mouth 
of the entrance, and a {pit of fand on each fide of the chan- 
nel, and there are no land marks which a ftranger can ealily 
underftand. It is reprefeuted as too large in moit old maps, 
and has been erroneoufly fpoken of as very fafe. Near 
Caftlemain there is a fpa, which, according to Smith, con- 
tains fulphur and iron. It is 1524 miles S.W. from Dublin. 
N. lat. 52° 10’. W. long. 9° 35’. Smith’s Kerry, M‘Ken- 
zie, &c. 

CASTLE-MARTYR, a market and poft town of the 
county of Cork, Ireland, belonging to the earl of Shannon, 
who refides there, and. has paid great attention to its im- 
provement, and to that of the adjoining country. It isa 
neat, well built town, and well watered by a canal, or arti- 
ficial river, which furrounds lord Shannon’s demefne, as well 
as the town. Mr. Young mentions the combing bufinefs 
being carried on extenfively in Caftleemartyr, but this trade 
has fince declined in every part of the country. There isa 
charter {chool for 40 boys, to the f{upport of which lord 
Shannon has largely contributed. This town was made a 
borough in'1663, and continued to fend two members to par- 
liament till deprived of this privilege by the union, It is 17 
miles E. from Cork, on the road to Youghel, and 123 miles 
S.W. from Dublin.. N. lat. 51°55'30”. W. long. 8° 3’. 
Smith’s Cork, Young, &c. 

CASTLE-POLLARD, a market and poft town of the 
county of Weftmeath, Ireland, whichis 46 miles N.W. from 
Dublin, and 11 miles N. from Mullingar. 

CASTLEREA, a market and poft town of the county 
ef Rofcommon, Ireland, which is 84 miles W. by N. from 
Dublin, and 134 from Rofcommon. ; 


CASTLEREAGH, a barony of the county of Down,, 


Ireland, fo called from a caftle, the ruins of which are about 
two miles S.E. of Belfalt bridge. 

CASTLE-RISING, is an ancient, though at prefcnt a 
very inconfiderable borough-town of Norfolk, England. It 
was formerly a fea-port of fome confequence, and from its 
{trong caftle obtained many privileges; but the fea has de- 
ferted the town, its haven is choaked up with fand, and the 
caltle is in ruins. ‘The latter, with the town, is fituated on 
an eminence. The caltle was built by William d’Albini, 
earl of Arundel and Suffex, in the time of Henry I. Three 
of its towers were defended and maintained by the lords Hun- 
flanton, Wotton; and Ridon ; and to fupport their men, they 
had a power given them by a ftatute of Edward III. to take 
provilion of the circumjacent villages, paying for it within 
4c days. Caftie-rifing 1s 100 miles N. from London, and 
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is an ancient borough by prefcription. The burgeffes were 
formerly about fifty, but thefe are now reduced to two per- 
fons; who poflefs the privilege of fending two members to 
parliament, and each alternately aflumes the mayoralty of the 
town. In the vicinity of Caftle-rifing is a large chace, which 
poffeifes the privileges of a foreft. ‘The church of this town 
is a large ancient pile, built in the conventua’ form, with an 
ornamented weft front. The reétor has the privilege of 
proving all wills made in the parifh, and alfo retains fome 
other privileges, refulting from the cuftoms of the caftle. The 
markets here are difcontinued, and the town is reduced to 
49 houfes and 254 inhabitants. Blomefield’s Hiftory of Nor- 
folk. 

CASTLETON, in Antiquity, a very ancient edifice in 
Derbythire, feated on the fummit of an almoft inacceffible 
rock, impending at a great height over the mouth of one 
of the moft horrid and auguft caverns which nature ever 
formed. Mr. King, in the Archzologia (vol. vi.) has very 
particularly defcribed this curious remnant of antiquity. 
This prefents a large niche in the wall of one of the apart- 
ments, with a fingular kind of canopy or ornament at the 
top, fuppofed to have been the “ idol-cell,”’ or little idola- 
trous chapel in Pagan times. This {uppofition feems to 
receive fome fupport, with refpe& to Caitleton, from cer- 
tain {mall idols which were dug up a few years ago in the 
neighbourhood. See Cast e. 

CasTLetTon, in Geography, a townfhip and river of Ame- 
rica, in Rutland county, and ftate of Vermont, 20 miles. 
S.E. of Mount Independence, at Ticonderoga. Lake 
Bombazon is chiefly in this town, and tranfmits its waters 
into Caftleton river; which, rifing in Pittsford, paffes 
through this town in a fouth-wefterly courfe, and falls into 
Pultney river, in the town of Fairhaven, a little below col. 
Lyon’s iron-works. Fort Warner ftands in thistown. The 
number of inhabitants is 805. 

CASTLE-TOWN, the name of a town in the ifle of 
Man, which belongs to Great Britain, and is provincially 
connected with the county of Cumberland. It is the refie 
dence of the principal officers of the government, and the 
feat of the Manks’ parliament. The houfes are fituated on 
the oppofite fides of a {mall creek, that opens into a rocky 
and dangerous bay ; the difficulty of entering which injures, in 
a certain degree, the commerce of the town. The ftreets 
are {pacious and regular, and the houfes are moftly neat and 
uniform. In the centre of the town is Caftle-Rufhen, 2 
folid and magnificent ftru€ture of free-itone, ereéted on 2 
rock, and confidered as the chief fortrefs in the ifland. Ac- 
cording to the Manks’ traditions, it was built in the year 
g60, by the Danifh prince, Guttred, who lies obfcurely 
buried within its walls. The figure of the caftle is irregular, 
and by fome writers faid to bear a great refemblance ta 
Elfineur, in Denmark. ‘The ftone glacis which furrounds 
it is fuppofed to have been built by cardinal Wolfey. The 
ftone-work of the keep and feveral interior portions of the 
building are nearly as entire as when firft ere&ted, but the 
other parts have been repaired, as the caftle has been feveral 
times befieged. In the keep is a deep dungeon for pri- 
foners, who muft have been lowered into it by ropes, as 
there are no fteps to defcend by. In this town is a neat 
and elegant chapel, which was erected between the years 
1698 and 1701, and paid for out of the ecclefiaftical re- 
venues. The firft ftone was laid, and the chapel confecrated, 
by the good bifhop Wilfon in 1698. Here is alfo a free-{chool, 
which was eftablifhed by bifhop Barrow, about 1666. The 
{chool-houfe was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. Mary, 
as early as the year 1230. The courts of chancery and 
common law are held in this town. Here are about 500 

houfes. 
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honfes. Feltham’s Tour through the [fle of Man, 8vo. 
1708. 

ep aa a {mall town, or rather village, at the 
wellern extremity of the county of Cork, Ireland, fome- 
times called Ca/lle-Dermot; it is oppofite to the ifland of 
Beerhaven, and affords a feanty fupply to veffels lying in 
that harbour. It is 186 miles $.W. trom Dublin. N, lat. 
51° 37’. W. long. 9° 49’. 

Casrue-rown, a townfhip of America, in Richmond 
county, Staten ifland, New York, which contains 805 in- 
habitants, including 114 flaves. Of its inhabitants 114 are 
electors. 

Castie- town De/vin, a market and poft town of the 
county of Wellmeath, Ireland, the caltle of which gave 
name to the furrounding bareny. It is 35 miles N.W. 
from Dublin, and 104 miles from Mullingar. 

Castie-town Roche, a market and polt-town of the 
county of Cork, Ireland, thus called from a caflle that was 
formerly the feat of the lords Roche. It is on the river Aw- 
beg, 115 miles S.W. from Dublin, and about 22 miles from 


ork. 

CASTLE-TOWNSEND, a {mall town of the county 
of Cork, Ireland, on the bay of Caftle-haven. There is a 

ood fifhery off this bay, and in it are excellent oytlers. “It 
1s 159 miles from Dublin, and 35 from Cork. 

CASTLE-WELLAN, formerly Caftle-Vellin, a market 
and polt-town of the county of Down, Ireland, pleafantly 
fituated on the fide of a {mall lake of the fame name. It is 
65 miles N. from Dublin, and g W. from Downpatrick. 

CASTOLA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, in 
Etruria, which was taken by the conful Fabius. 

CASTOLI Campi, a mountain of Afia Minor, in the 
Doride, according to Xenophon. 

CASTOLOGI, a people of Gaul, placed by Pliny in 
the vicinity of the Atrebatii. 

CASTOLUS, a town of Lydia, in Afia Minor, belong- 
ing to the Dorians, called by the Lydians Caftoli. 

CASTOR, in Afronomy, a moiety of the conftellation 
Gemini ; called alfo Apollo.—Alfo, a ftar in this conftella- 
tion, whofe latitude for the year 1700, according to Heve- 
lius, was 10° 4’ 23” N.; and its longitude 16° 4/ 14” of 
Cancer. Itisalfocalled Ra/algenze, Apollo, Aphellan, Avel- 
Jar, and Anelar. 

Castor, in Commerce. 
Zoology. 

Castor, or Caiffor, in Geography, is a {mall town of 
Lincolnfhire, England ; having a weekly market on Mon- 
day, and three fairs annually. This place is faid to have 
been a Roman ftation ; but the only memorials of its forti- 
fications and military character are the traces of an encamp- 
ment on an eminence, at a place called Caftle-hill, near the 
town. Several {prings iffue from this eminence, and fupply 
the inhabitants with excellent water. The parifh church is 
a fine old edifice, f{uppofed to have been built out of the 
ruins of the caftle. The latter ftruéture is called Thong- 
caftle, and, according to fome of our old chronicles, was 
built by Hengift the Saxon; but this is very improbable, 
as the moft eminent hiftorians have endeavoured to prove, 
and with every degree of probability, that Hengift never 
penetrated fo far north into England. Among the fingular 
tenures of this country may be noticed one which belongs 
to this town. A proprietor of an eftate in this neighbour- 
hood holds it upon the tondition of fending an agent every 
Paim Sunday to the north porch of the church, where he is 
enjoined to crack or fmack, what is here called, a horfe-gad, 
(a whip) three times while the clergyman is reading the firft 
leflon. [le then proceeds into the church, paffes the pulpit, 
and performs many other truly ndicylous tricks :—a proof 
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See Beaver, and Castor in 
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of the folly and fuperflition of the age when this ceremony 
was inftituted. Caltor is 156 miles N. from London y and 
confills of 202 houles, with #61 inhabitants, 

Castror’s River, a river of Newfoundland ifland, which 


difcharges itfelf in the harbour of St. John’s. Its fize is 
confiderable for 1§ miles from the fea. 
Casror, Cafloreum, in the Materia Medica. "This fub- 


ftance, which may be called an animal gum refin, is the 
inguinal gland of the beaver, (crroneoufly fuppofed by the 
ancients to be the telticle,) which has long been in ufe im 
medicine, though now but rarely, See Casror in Zoology. 

The caltor is brought over in roundifh but flatrened 
lumps, covered with a tough membranous fkin. Caftor is 
a brittle, reddifh-brown, friable fub(tance, of a pungent, bit- 
terifh, unpleafant tafte, and an intenfely ftrong ms cota 
{mell, difagreeable to molt organs, 

By far the belt caftor comes from Ruffia, and is in 
rounder and harder mafles, and its fmell is ftronger and 
more diffufive. The ordinary fort, which is in flattened 
maffes, is imported from Canada, and other parts of North 
America. 

The odorous and more aétive part of caftor is taken up 
by alcohols water alone diffolving chiefly the bitter extrac- 
tive part ; but the {cent of caltor is readily imparted to any 
liquor with which it is digefted. Water diftilled from 
caitor becomes ftrongly impregnated with the flayour, but 
long keeping and heat diflipate it. 

The only preparation of caftor in common ufe is the fim- 
ple tin€ture, made in the proportion of an ounce to a pint 
of the fpirit. The dofe is about a dram, and it is fuppofed 
to poflefs pretty {trong nervine and anti-hyfteric properties, 
and with this view is often combined with valerian, afafcetida, 
or tonics, 

By the analyfis of Bullion la Grange, it appears to con~ 
fift of a mucilage, a bitter extraét, a refin, and an effential 
oil, in which laft the odorous principle feems chiefly to re- 
fide, and a flaky cryftalline matter much refembling adipo- 
cire, or the fimilar matter contained in biliary calculi. 

Castor Oil, Oleum Ricini. The feed of the Palma 
Chrifti (Ricinus Communis,) is a whitifh kernel en- 
clofed in a brown acrid hufk, which, taken entire, ex- 
cites pretty violent vomiting and purging. Thefe feeds 
contain a large quantity of a mild nearly infipid oil, of 
which from a third to a fourth of the weight may be ex- 
tracted, and is the common caftor oil of the fhops. It is 
imported largely from the Welt Indies, where it forms one 
of the commoneft domeitic medicines for moft occafions. 

Genuine caftor oil is very thick and vifcid, of a light 
amber or {traw colour, with fcarcely any f{mell or tafte. It 
becomes beautifully tranfparent by fubfidence, and a quan- 
tity of mucilage falls flowly to the bottom of the veffel. 

he oil is prepared in two different ways, either by fim- 
ple expreffion, without’ previous preparation, or by decoc- 
tion. For the latter method, the nuts are beaten in deep 
wooden mortars, and then thrown into iron boilers filled 
with water, and flowly brought to a boiling heat with con- 
ftant flirring. The oil rifes as a fcum at the top, which is 
fimply ftrained and bottled. According to Dr. Wright, 
(Medical Journal for 1787,) the oi! thus prepared is much 
milder than that obtained by preflure, on account of the 
mucilaginous and acrid part which the compreflion forces 
out of the nut and mixes with the oil. 

The very mildeit and fineft Jamaica oil -is very limpid, 
and nearly colourlefs, and has icarcely more taite and {mell 
than fine olive oil, and its effects are proportionably milder. 

Caftor ou is one of the molt valuable of all the purgative 
medicines which we poffefs. In the dofe of about half az 
ounce to three quarters for an adult, it ufually mi by 
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flool, fpeedily and mildly, with ‘but little griping, though 


the meafure of effeé& mutt be much determined by the purity 
and finenefs of the oil, the ftrong-{melling and coarfer kind 
often producing fome uneafinefs in the bowels. On ac- 
count of its general mildnefs, it is the medicine moft com- 
monly feleéted for puerperal women, and thofe of very deli- 
cate habits, and children. Its virtues are alfo defervedly 
extolled in the feverer inflammatory and fpafmodic affec- 
tions of the bowels, in enteritis, colica pictonum, &c. The 
oil, when taken unmixed, always pafles through, in part 
undecompofled, and may be feen in the feces. 

The exhibition of the oil’ is often attended with fome 
difficulty, particularly as oil is fo little ufed for culinary 
purpofes, that moft verfons have an averfion to the fenfation 
of any kind of oil clinging to the mouth and fauces. In 
general, if the mouth is previonfly well moittened with 
peppermint-water, or any other ftrong-tafted agreeable li- 
quor, and the o'l, floating unmixed in a cup cf water, be 
{wallowed quickly in large mouthfuls, it is not felt in the 
mouth, and all difguft is avoided. But when this cannot 
be well-managed, and the difguft to the unmixed oil is infu- 
perable, it may he readily made into an emulfion with yolk 
of egg and fugar, and any aromatic, which completely covers 
all the flight naufeous tafte which the raw oil leaves in the 
throat. in this way, however, the purgative power mult 
be diminifhed, that is, all that depends on the mere oil, 
which is not inconfiderable, fince an equal quantity of fallad 
oil will prove, in fome degree, purgative, apparently by its 
mere lubricating effedt. 

The very frequent ufe of this oil is rather of late date in 
this country ; though it has been long known and reforted 
to in particular cafes, 

Where the oil is naturally unufually acrid, or has become 
fo by long keeping, it has been propofed to agitate it with 
warm water, with a view of diflolving out part of the acrid 
mucilage ; a method which will probably fucceed to a certain 
degree. 

Castor, the Beaver, in Zoology, a genus of quadrupeds 
which have the front teeth in the upper jaw truncated, and 
hollowed in a tranfverfe angle ; thofe in the lower jaw tranf- 
verfe at the tips; grinders four in each jaw: tail long, de- 
preffed, and {caly : clavicles perfeét, or collar bones in the 
feleton. 

Two fpecies only of this genus are at prefent known, 
Caftor Fiber, the common beaver; and the Chili beaver, 
Caftor Huidobrius, or as it is called by the natives of Chili, 
Guillino. 

Castor Fiber has an ovate, flat, and naked tail, by which 
charaéter it is immediately diftinguifhed from the other fpe- 
cies, the tail of which is long, of a lanceolate form, and 
hairy. The colour of this animal is fufceptible of confider- 
able variation in different climates: moft commonly it is of 
a reddifh or chefnut brown. In northern-countries they are 
dufky, and even fometimes of an intenfe black; but thefe 
latter are rare. Others are grey, cream-coloured, or white ; 
and inftances have occurred, in which thofe of a light-co- 
lour have been fpotted with brown or black. Thofe of 
Canada are chefnut, and among the Illinois, they are yel- 
low, or olivaceous brown. 

The beaver is a native of the northern parts of Europe, A fia, 
and North America, abounding moft in cold regions, and be- 
coming gradually lefs common towards the fouth. In America 
they are found from the goth degree of north latitude to be- 
yondthe 6oth. In ancient times the beaver was a more ge- 
neral inhabitant of Europe than it is at prefent, efpecially in 
France, Spain, Italy, Greece, and Egypt, where they are 
now fdcrouly ever obferved, and in Britain they have been 
wholly extirpated for fome centuries. That it was formerly 


an indigenous inhabitant of this country is certain upon the 
credit of the moft authentic records. The lateft accounts 
we have of them is in Giraldus Cambrenfis, who travelled 
through Wales in 1188: he gives a brief hittory of their 
manners; and adds, that in his time they were only found in 
the Zeivi river, Several pools of water in the northern 
parts of the Cambrian principality ftill bear the name of 
Llyn yr afangc, the pool (or lake) of beavers. There are two, 
if not more, of the pools amidft the wilds of the Snowdonian 
mountains that bear this name to the prefent day ; there is 
one in particular in the vale of Nant Francon near Beddke- 
lert, in Caernarvonfhire, and another in the river Conway, a 
few miles above Llanrwit. Thefe were evidently the haunts 
of beavers, — It is however believed that the beaver was un- 
common in Britain before the tenth century, for by the laws 
of Howel dda (Leges Waellice) the price of the beaver’s 
fcin.( Croen Llofilydan) was ettimated at 120 pence: a great 
{um in thofe days. 

Beavers, when full-grown, are nearly three feet in length 
from the tip of the nofe to the infertion of the tail; the 
tail itfelf meafures almoft twelve inches long; and the 
weight of the whole animal is from fifty to fixty pounds. 
Of all quadrupeds the beaver is coufidered as poffefling the 
greatelt degree of natural fagacity in conftruéting its habita- 
tion, though in other refpeéts it is believed inferior to many. 
If we confider this animal in a ftate of nature (fays Buffon) 
or rather in bis difperfed and folitary ftate, we fhall find that 
his internal qualities are not fuperior to other animals; he 
has neither the genius of a dog, the fagacity of an clephant, 
nor the cunning of a fox, and he is rather remarkable for 
external fingularities than for any apparent fuperiority of 
internal qualities. ‘The beaver is the only animal that has a 
flat, oval tail, covered with feales, which ferves as a rudder to 
direct his courfe in the water; the only one that has the 
hind-feet webbed, and the toes of his fore-feet feparate, 
which he ufes to convey food to his mouth; the only one 
which refembles a land animal in his fore-parts, and ap- 
proaches the nature of an aquatic one in the pofterior ; in 
fhort, he forms the fame fhade between quadrupeds and 
fifhes, asthe bat forms between quadrupeds and birds. But 
thefe fingularities would be rather defe€ts than perfeétions, 
if the beaver did not derive from this conformation peculiar 
advantages adapted to its mode of life, which render it 
fuperior to all other animals.—It is generally allowed, fays 
this writer, in another place, that the beaver, far from having 
a fuperiority over other animals, feems to be inferior to 
many of them in kis merely individual qualities, and this 
faét he afferts he was able to confirm, by having had a 
young beaver, which was fent him from Canada alive, in his 
poffcfiion for more than a twelve-month. This animal is 
mild, peaceable, and familiar; it was rather inclined to 
be gloomy and melancholy, had no violent or vehement 
paffions, its movements were flow; it made few efforts ex- 
cept to gain its liberty, which it frequently attempted by 
gnawing the gate of its prifon, but without violence or pre- 
cipitation. In other refpeéts it feemed to be perfeétly in- 
different ; forming no attachments, and being as little in- 
clined to offend as pleafe. He was inferior to the dog in 
the relative qualities which might make him approach to 
man: he appeared neither formed to ferve, command, or 
even to affociate with any fpecies but his own: his talents 
were repreffed by folitude, and it feemed only by fociety 
with his own kind, thofe talents could be brought into ac- 
tion. When alone he had little indwftry, few tricks, and 
not fufficient diftruft to avoid the moft obvious fnares. Far 
from attacking any other animal, he had fcarcely the art to 
defend himfelf, always preferring flight to combat; he re. 
fifted only when driven to an extremity, and then bit very 
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~ hard with his teeth, ‘Such traita of the manners of this _which can be made to fall into the water, they begin with 


animal in a ftate of captiviry are fingular, We are not, how- 
ever, fatishied that the obfervations of Buffon will apply to 
the beaver generally ; in one refpeét he is evidently incorredt 5 
we are affured by the beft authors that the beaver may be 
ealily tamed. M. Klein tells us he kept a beaver for feveral 
years, which followed him, or would go in quetl of him as 
a dog would {earch for his matter; Kalm fpeaks decidedly to 
the fame effet; he obferves, in his travels, that he has feen 
beavers that would go out to fifh, and bring the prey home 
to their matters; nay, that they would even follow men and 
dogs, go with them into the water, jump into the water, and 
come up again with the fifh; and M. Gmelin affirms that he 
faw a beaver in Siberia, which had been reared in the houfe, 
who would wander to a contiderable diltance, fometimes re- 
turning with a female whom he would fufler to depart alone 
after the feafon of love. 

Authors have fa'd that the beaver, being an aquatic animal, 
could not live folely on land ; an opinion which Buffon en- 
deavours to prove erroneous; he obferves that the young 
beaver before mentioned when taken to the water was afraid 
of it, and refufed to go in; when pluoged into the bafon there 
was a neceflity to hold him there by force, though in a few 
minutes he became perfe@ly reconciled ; afterwards, when 
left to his liberty, he would frequently return to it of him- 
felf, and even roll upon the dirt, or wet pavement. One 
* day he ¢fcaped and defcended by a ftair-cafe into the fub- 
terraneous vaults in the royal garden, and fwam a confider- 
able time in the flagnant water at the bottom of them, yet no 
fooner did he perceive the light of the torches which were 
brought to fearch for him, than he returned, and fuffered 
himfelf to be taken without the leaft refiftance. He was 
‘familiar, but not fawning, and was fure to exprefs his defire 
for fomething to eat from thofe he faw at table, which he 
fignitied by a {mall plaintive cry, and fome geftures with his 
fore-paws: when he obtained a morfel he carried it off and 
concealed it, that he might eat it at his eafe. He flept 
pretty often, and then laid on his belly. No food came 
amifs to him, meat excepted, which he refufed either raw or 
dreffed. It was remarkable that he gnawed every thing 
within his reach, infomuch that it had been found neceflary 
to line with tin the barrel in which he had been brought 
from Canada. ; 

The favourite reforts of the beaver are retired woody fitu- 
ations on the borders of lakes, rivers, and other frefh waters; 
yet they are fometimes found on the fea fhores near the influx 
of great rivers, where the waters are lefs faline than in the 
open fea. 

According to Buffon, the beavers begin to affemble in the 
month of June or July, for the purpofe of uniting into fo- 
ciety. They arrive in numbers from all parts, and foon 
form a troop of two or three hundred. The place of ren- 
dezvous is generally the fituation fixed for their eftablith- 
ment, and always on the banks of fome water. If the wa- 
ters be flat, and never rife above their ordinary level, as in 
lakes, the beaver makes no banks or dam; but in rivers or 
brooks, where the waters are fubjeét to confiderable rifings 
and fallings, they conftru& a bank, and by this artifice form 
a pond, or piece of water, which remains always at the fame 
height. The bank traverfes the river, from one fide to the 
other, like a fluice, and it is often from eighty to a hundred 
feet long, by ten or twelve broad at the bafe. This pile, 
for animals of fo {mall a fize, appears to be enormous, and 
fuppofes an incrediblé labour ; but the folidity with which 
the work is conftruéted is ftill more aftonifhing than its mag- 
nitude. The part of the river where they ere& this bank is 
generally fhallow. If they find on the margin a large tree, 
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cutting it down, to form the principal part of thew work. 
Thivtree is often thicker than the body of a man. Ly 
poawing the foot of the tree with their four cutting teeth, 
they accomplifh their purpole in avery fhort time, and always 
make the tree fall acrofs the river. "Thes next cut the 
branches from the trunk to make it lie level. Thefe operations 
are 
employed in gnawing the foot of the tree, and others int 
lopping off the branches after it has fallen. Orhers at the 
fame time traverfe the banks of the river, apd cut down 
fmaller trees from the fize of a man’s leg to that of his thigh. 
Lhefe they drefy and cut to a certain length to make takes 
of them, and firlt drag them by land to the margin of the 
river, and then by water to the place where the building is 
carrying on. 'Thefe piles they fink down, and interweave 
the branches with the larger (takes. This operation implies 
the vanquifhing of many difficulties; for to drefs thefe flakes 
and to put them ina fituation nearly perpendicular, fome of 
the Beavers mult elevate with their teeth the thick ends 
againft the margin of the river, or apainft the crofs-tree 
while others plunge to the bottom and dig holes with their: 
fore feet to receive the points that they may ftand on end 
While fome are labouring in this manner, others bring 
earth, which they plafh with their fore feet, and tranfport 
it in fuch quantities, that they fill with it all the intervals 
between the piles. Thefe piles confilt of feveral rows of 
ftakes, of equal height all placed oppolite to each other, and 
extend from one bank of theriver tothe other. he flakes 
facing the under part of the river are placed perpendicularly ; 
but the relt of the work flopes upwards to fuftain the pref. 
fure of the fluid, fo that the bank, which is ten or twelve feet 
wide at the bafe, is reduced to two or three atthe top. It 
has therefore not ‘only the neceffary thicknefs and folidity 
but the moft advantageous form for fupporting the weight 
of the water, for preventing its iffue, and for repelling its 
efforts... Near the top or thinneft part of the bank they 
make two or three floping holes to allow the furface . 
water to efcape, and thefe they enlarge or contra@ 
according as the river rifes or falls; and when any 
breaches are made in the bank by fudden- or violent 
inundations they know how to repair them as foon as 
the water fubfides.—It would be fuperfiuous after beta. 
account of their public works, to give a detail of their 
particular operations, were it not neceflary in a hiftory of 
thefe animals to mention every fact, and were not the firft 
great {tructure made with a view to render their fmaller ha- 
bitations more commodious. Thefe cabins, or houfes are 
built upon piles near the margin of the pond, ard havea 
openings, the one for going to the land, and the other for 
throwing themfelves into the water. ‘The form of the edi- 
fices is either oval or round, fome of them larger and fome 
lefs, varying from four or five, to eight or ten feet in dia- 
meter. Some’ of them confift of three or four ftories, and 
their walls are about two feet thick, raifed perpendicularl 
upon planks, or plain ftakes, which ferve both for founds. 
tions and floors to their houfes. When they confit of but 
one flory, the walls rife perpendicularly only a few feet, after- 
wards affume a curved form, and terminate ina aide or 
vault, which ferves them fora roof. They are built with aires 
ing folidity, and neatly plaftered both without and within 
They are impenetrable to rain, and refilt the moft impetuous 
wands. The partitions are covered with a kind of itueco, as 
nicely piaftered as if it had been executed by the Hiends of 
man. In the application of this mortar their tails ferve for 
trowels, and their feet for plattering. They employ differ- 
ent materials, as wood, ftone, and a kind of fandy earth, 
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which is not fubje& to diffolution in water, The wood they 
ufe is almoft all the light and tender kinds, as alder, poplar, 
and willow, which grow generally on the banks of rivers, 
and are more ealily barked, cut, and tranfported, than the 
heavier and more folid {pecies of timber. When they once 
attack a tree, they never abandon it till they cut it down and 
carry it off. [hey always begin the operation of cutting at 
a foot ora foot and a half above the ground. They labour 
in a fitting pofture ; and befides the convenience of this fitu- 
ation, they enjoy the pleafure of gnawing perpetually the 
bark and wood, which are moft agreeable to their tafte; for 
they prefer frefh bark and tender wood to mott of their ordi- 
nary aliment. Of thefe provifions they lay up ample ttores, 
to fupport them during the winter ; but they are not fond of 
dry wood, and make occalional excurfions during the winter 
feafon for frefh provifions in the forefts. It is in the water, 
or near their habitations, that they eftablifh their magazines. 
Each cabin has its own magazine, proportioned to the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, who have all a common right to the 
ftore, and never pillage their neighbours. Some villages are 
compofed of 20 or 25 cabins, but fuch eftablifhments are 
rare ; and the common republic feldom exceeds, to or 12 
families, each of which has its own quarter of the village, its 
own magazine, and its feparate habitation. They will not 
allow {trangers to fettle in their neighbourhoods Vhe fmallett 
cabins contain two, four, or fix; and the largeft eighteen, 
twenty, or it is faid even fometimes thirty beavers. They 
are almoft always equally paired, there being the fame num- 
ber of females as of males. ‘Thus, on a moderate computa- 
tion, the fociety is often compofed of 150 or 200, which all 
at firft laboured jointly in railing the great public building, 
and afterwards in feleét tribes or companies, in making par- 
ticular habitations. In this fociety, however numerous, an 
univerfal peace is maintained. Their union is cemented by 
common labours; and it is rendered perpetual by mutual 
convenience, and the abundance of provifions which they 
amafs and confume together. Moderate appetites, a fimple 
tafte, an averfion again{t blood and carnage, diveft them of 
the idea of rapine and war. They enjoy every poffible good. 
Friends to each other, if they have fome foreign enemies, 
they know how to avoid them. When danger approaches, 
they acquaint one another by ftriking their tails on the furface 
of the water, the noife of which is heard at a great diftance, 
and refounds through all the vaults of their habitations. Each 
takes his part ; fome plunge into the lake, others conceal 
themfelves within their walls, which are fo firmly conftru€ted 
that no animal will attempt to burft through, or overturn 
them. Thefe retreats are not only very fafe, but neat and 
commodious. ‘The floors are {pread over with verdure ; the 
branches of the box and fir ferve them for carpets, upon 
which they permit not the flighteft dirtinefs. The window 
that faces the water anfwers for a balcony to receive the frefh 
air, and to bathe. During the greateft part of the day they 
fit on end, with their head and anterior parts of the body 
-elevated, and their pofterior parts immerfed in the water. 
This window is made with caution, the aperture being fuffi- 
ciently raifed to prevent its being {topped up with the ice, 
which in the climates inhabited by the beaver is often two 
or three feet thick. When this happens, they flope the 
window, cut obliquely the ftakes which fupport it, and thus 
_open a communication with the unfrozen water. ‘This ele- 
ment is fo neceflary, or rather fo agreeable to them, that 
they can feldom difpenfe with it. ‘They often fwim a long 
way under the ice, and it is then that they are moft eafily 
taken, by attacking the cabin on one hand, and at the fame 
time watching at the hole made at fome diftance, where they 
are obliged to repair for the purpofe of refpiration. The 
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continual habit of keeping their tail and pofterior part in the 
water appears to have changed the nature of their fleth. 
That of their anterior parts, as far as the reins, has the tafe 
and confiftence of the ficth of land or air animals; but that 
of the tail and hinder parts has the odour and all other qua- 
lities of filh, The tail, which is a foot long, an inch thick, 
and five or fix inches broad, is even an extremity or genuine 
portion of a fifh attached to the body of a’ quadruped; 
it is entirely covered with fcales, and with a fkin perfeétly 
fimilar to~thofe of large fifhes: they may be feraped 
off with a knife, and after falling, they leave an impreflion 
on the fkin as is obfervable ia fifhes under fimilar circum- 
flances. 

The beavers affemble in the beginning of fummer. They 
employ the months of July and Augult in the conftruétion 
In September they collect their 
provifions of bark and wood; and afterwards enjoy the 
fruits of their labour and forefight. At this feafon they 
couple, each, as it is affirmed, felecting its mate ; and abiding 
with her by choice rather than indulging in a promifcuous 
intercourfe with the reft of the females. Thus they pafs 
the autumn and winter together, during which time they 
occafionally go out on excurfions to bring in a fupply of 
frefh bark, which they prefer to that, which, by remaining 
long in their magazine, has become dry or hard, or has been 
by accident moiftened with water. ‘The females are faid to 
be pregnant for four months; they bring forth at the end 
of the winter, and generally produce two young, rarely three, 
or four, which laft they feldom if ever exceed, and nature 
has provided the female with four teats for fuckling its 
young. About the end of winter the females are left by 
the males, who retire to the country to enjoy the products 
of the fpring. They may occafionally revifit their cabins, 
but never remain long in them. The females continue in 
their cabins, and are occupied in nurfing, proteGting, and 
rearing their young, which at the end of a few weeks, are 
in a condition to follow their dams. ‘The females now in 
their turns make frequent excurfions, and recruit their 
ftrength with air, and frefh bark, and other herbage. 
Thus they pafs the remainder of the fummer till autumn, 
when the whole fociety again affembles. But even during 
the fummer, while thus difperfed, fhould their banks or ca- 
bins be over-thrown by inundations, they fuddenly colle& 
their forces, and repair the breaches which have been made. 
They are much more attached to fome places than others, 
and have been obferved to return every autumn, after their 
works have been repeatedly demolifhed to repair them, till 
haraffed by this perfecution, and weakened by the lofs of 
feveral of their troop, they have with one confent deferted 
it, and retired to fome more fecure and lefs frequented 
neighbourhood. 

Winter is the feafon principally allotted for hunting the 
beaver, as it is only then their fur is in perfe@tion ; and when, 
after their dwellings are demolifhed, a number of them are 
taken, their fociety, it is faid, is never reftored, but thofe 
which efcape become houfelefs wanderers. Their genius is 
overcome by apprehenfion, and they never more attempt to 
exert it, but conceal themfelves in holes under ground, and 
reduced to the condition of other animals they lead a timid 
life, employing themfelves only to fatisfy their immediate 
wants, and they retain no longer thofe qualities which they fo 
eminently poffefs in their focial ftate. Thefe are the un- 
aflociated beavers mentioned by authors, who live folitary, 
and inftead of conftru€ting cabins, or vaulted and plaftered 
receptacles, only form holes for their dwellings in the banks 
of rivers. Thefe are commonly termed terrier beavers, and 
their fur is confidered as far lefs valuable than that of the 
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beavers which herd together in focieties, All the European 
beavers are folitary : it is only in the vaft and fearcely habi- 
table tracts of the northern regions thofe animals can be 
fufficiently fecure from the intrufion of man, to form the 
commodious habitations already mentioned. 

Many writers, not content with afcribing to the beaver 
focial manners, and evident talents for archite4ture, have at- 
tributed to them general ideas of ‘re and government. 
They have afferted that when their fociety is formed, they 
reduce travellers and {trangers of their own {pecies into fla- 
very; that they employ them in carrying their clay and 
wood ; that they treat in the fame manner the idle who will 
not, and the old who cannot, work; that is, throw them 
upon their backs, and ufe them as fo many vehicles to car 
their materials : that they never aflemble in an even number, 
in order that they may have in all their deliberations a calt- 
ing vote ; that each tribe has its chief ; and that they have 
centinels eflablifhed forthe public fecurity. /£lian, and 
others of the ancients have pretended further, that, when 
clofely purfued by the huntfman, they would {top fhort, and 
tear off the fecretory glands of caltor to fatisfy the cupidity 
of the hunter ; and when thus mutilated would prefent them- 
felves to obtain mercy. Such reports are abfurd, and are 
completely exploded by modern obfervers. 

The fur of the beaver is more beautiful and thick than 
that of the otter ; it is compofed of two forts of hair; the one, 
fhort and bufhy, foft as down, and impenetrable to the 
water, immediately covers the fkin ; the other, longer, brilt- 
ly, and fhining, but thinner, ferves as an upper coat, and 
defends the former from filth and duft. The latter is of 
little value, it is only the firft that is ufed in our manu- 
fa&tures. The ufe of its fur in the hat manufa@tories is fuf- 
ficiently well known: attempts have been alfo made in 
France to weave the hair of beavers with the Segovian 
wool, but which in the event was found to form a cloth of 
no very excellent quality. ‘Che blackeft furs are generally 
thickeft, and confequently moft efteemed ; nor is the fur of 
the folitary beavers equal to that of thofe who live in fo- 
ciety. Thefe animals, like all other quadrupeds, fhed their 
hair in fummer; and therefore the furs of fuch as are 
taken in that feafon are of little value; they are called the 
ftage-beavers, being thofe which the Indians kill on their 
ftages or journies, and are efteemed the worft fkins. Beaver 
. ficins are alfo diftinguifhed by the name of coat beaver, and 
parchment beaver, by traders; the firft is that which is worn 
by the Indians as coverlets, and the other is fo named be- 
caufe the lower fide refembles parchment. 

In hunting beavers, the favages moit commonly either 
fhoot them or take them in traps. In the firit inflance 
they always*proceed again{t the wind, for the beavers are 
fhy, quick in hearing, and of a keen fcent. The beavers 
are generally taken by fhooting while they are at work, or 
when on fhore feeding on the poplar bark. If they hear any 
noife when at work, they immediately jump into the water, 
and continue there fome time; and when they rife, it is at a 
diftance from the place where they plunged iz. The traps 
laid for them are nothing more than poplar {licks laid in a 
path near the water; which when the beaver begins to feed 
upon they caufe a large log of wood to fall on their necks, 
which is put in motion by their moving the iticks, and of 
courfe requires an ingenious contrivance. ‘The favages ge- 
nerally prefer the latter mode of capture, becanie it does 
not damage their fkins. In the winter they take the bea- 
ver in another manner; they break the ice in two places at 
a diftance from the cabins, the one behind the other; after 
which they take away the broken ice with a kind of racket, 
the better to obferve where to place the flakes. ‘To thefe 
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they faften nets, which have large mefhes, and are fome- 
times 18 or 20 yards in length. When thefe are fixed, they 
proceed to demolith the houfe, and turn in a dog, which 
terrifying the beaver, he dives into the water, where he is 
foon entangled in the net and taken, 

The {kins of the beaver form a prodigious article of com- 
merce ; many thoufands are annually imported by the Hud- 
fon’s bay company into England from North America, 
which is the principal though not the only fource from 
which our beaver fkins are obtained; Ruffia furnifhes a watt 
number. But befides the fur, which is a valuable article, the 
beaver affords a fubftance of confiderable utility in medicine, 
the drug cafloreum or caflor, which {ce. This fubltance is fecre- 
ted in two large cellular glands fituated near the genital 
organs and the anus. Each animal affords about two ounces 
of this fubftance, and it is common to both fexes. It is 
pretended by fome that the beavers extract this liquid by 
prefling the bladders with the feet; that it gives them au 
appetite when difgufted with food, and that the favages to 
entrap them wet the fnares with it. Others affirm, how- 
ever, with greater probability, that the animal employs this 
oily fubftance to anoint its fur and render it more impervious 
to the water. The American favages are faid to obtain aw 
oil from the tail of the beaver, which they apply asa topical 
remedy for different complaints. The ficth is feldom eaten ; 
though fat and delicate to appearance, it is extremely bitter 
and unpalatable. Beavers are faid to couple when a twelve 
month old, and it has been hence inferred that the beaver 
does not commonly live to the age of 20 years as fome writers 
affirm. The American beavers feed principally on the mag- 
nolia glauca, fraxina americana, and a variety of roots, among 
which they feem to prefer thofe of the acorus calamus, or 
calamus aromaticus ; the poplar, afpin, and birch are the fa- 
vourite food of the European beavers. 

The reader defirous of obtaining a further hiftory of the 
beaver may confult the following publications with advan- 
tage. Prelide, Difputatio de Cattore vel Fibro, &c. Johan. 
Chrifti.!}Frommann, 1686. Prefide, Differtatio ; Caftor bre- 
viter delineatus, &c. Laur. Normanno, Upf. 1687. Berat- 
telfe om Bafverns natur, &c. Acad. Handling, Nils Gifler, 
1756. Hiftoria naturalis Caltoris et Mofchi, &c. J. G. 
Linck. Lipfiz, 1786. Anatomy of a female Beaver, and 
an account of Caitor found in her, vol. 38, Phil. Tranf. 
Phyfikalifch-anatomifche bemurkungen tiber den biber. C. 
Gottwaldt. Nurnb. 1782. Qbfervations fur le Caftor, 
fuivies de ’analyfe chimique du Caftoreum. Journ. ce Phy- 
fique, ‘I’. 40. 

Castor huidobrius differs from the former in having the 
tail long, lanceolate, and hairy ; the fore feet lobed and the 
hind feet palmated. i 

This is the guillino beaver of Pennant, and Chili beaver of 
later Englifh writers. It isa fingular animal, and appears 
to have been firlt decribed by Molina in his Natural Hittory 
of Chili. This writer (to whom later authors feem princi- 
pally indebted for their account of this animal) informs us 
that it inhabits the deepeft parts of the lakes and rivers of 
Chili, that it feeds principally on ffh, and crabs; and does 
not conftru& any regular hab:tation like the common beaver; 
nor does it afford any of the febaceous matter called caftor. 
The length is about three feet. ‘The head is nearly {quare ; 
the eyes {mall ; the ears rounded and fhort, and the fnout ob- 
tufe; in each jaw are two fharp and ftrong cutting tecth, and 
the grinders like thofe of the other fpecies of beaver. The - 
body is very broad, and covered like the beaver with two 
forts of hair, the undermoft of which is finer than that of 
the rabbet, and is in much efteem with the manufaéturers, 
being wrought into a kind of cloth which has the foftaefs 
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of velvet, and is alfo ufed in the manufafure of hats. The 
colour of this animal is cinereous above, and whitith on the 
belly. The toes of the fore feet are lobated, or bordered 


with a mémbrane, and the bind feet are webbed; the toes 
five in number on each foot. The tail is compreffed, and is 
befides diftinguifhed from that of the common beaver in be- 


ing lanceolate and hairy, a character by which the fpecies 
may be eafily known. * This is reprefented as a bold, and 
even fierce animal, and as having the power of remaining for 
a confiderable length of time under water. The female pro- 
duces from two to three young at a birth. 

The Zibethicus, or mufk-rat, is arranged by fome as a 
fpecies of caflor ; but as it appertains more clearly to the rat 
tribe, recent naturalifts refer it to the genus Mus. See Mus 
wibethicus. 

Castor and Pollux, in Aftronomy. See Gemini. 

Castor and Pollux, in Meteorology, a fiery meteor, 
which at fea appears fometimes flicking to a part of the 
fhip, in form of one, two, or even three or four fire-balls : 
when one is feen alone, it is more properly called Helena ; 
two are denominated Cattor and Pollux, and fometimes 
Tyndaridz. 

Ca{tor and Pollux are called by the Spaniards, San Elmo ; 

by the French, St. Elme, St. Nicholas, St. Clare, St. He- 
lene; by the Italians, Hermo; by the Dutch, Vree Vuu- 
ren. . 
Caftor and Pollux are commonly judged to portend a 
ceflation of the ftorm, and a future calm; being rarely 
feen till the tempeft is nigh fpent. Helena alone portends 
ill, and indicates the fevere{t part of the ftorm yet behind. 

When the meteor fticks to the malts, yards, &c. they 
conclude, from the air’s not having motion enough to dif- 
fipate this flame, that a profound calm is at hand ; if it flut- 
ter about, it indicates a ftorm. 

Castor and Pollux, in Fabulous Hiftory, were two bro- 
thers, the-fons of Tyndareus or Tyndarus, king of Sparta, 
by his wife Leda, and they-had two fifters, the famous He- 
lena and Clytemneltra, the wife and murderer of Agamem- 
non. According to the fable, Jupiter had an amour with 
Leda, in the form of a fwan, and fhe brought forth two 
eggs, each containing twins. From that impregnated by 
Jupiter proceeded Pollux and Helena, who were both im- 
mortal: from the other Caltor and Clytemneftra, who being 
begotten by Tyndarus, were both mortal. They were all, 
however, called by the name “ Tyndaride.’” Thefe two 
brothers entered into an inviolable fnendfhip; they accom- 
panied the other noble youths of Greece in the expedition 
to Colchis, and fignalized themfeives by their valour. The 


fable adds, that when Caitor died, his brother Pollux, who ' 


was immortal, prayed to Jupiter that he might thare his im- 
mortality with him ; which being granted, they lived and 
died by turns, and being trasflated into the heavens, they 
formed the conftellation Gemini. As they were diftinguilhed 
by their courage, particularly in their contefts with pirates, 
they reccived divine honours, and feamen paid them peculiar 
devotion. Accordingly, the veflel which carried Paul, 
(Aas xxviii. rr.) was called Diofcuri, or Caftor and Pol- 
lux, becaufe their images were either carved or painted on 
the prow. There was befides fome other deity on the tern ; 
and thefe were regarded as the patrons and tutelary gods of 
the veffel. 

A martial dance, called the * Pyrrhic,”” or “ Caftorian’’ 
dance, was invented in honour. of thofe deities, whom the 
Cephalenfes placed among the dii magni, and offered to them 
white lambs. The Romans alfo rendered them particular 
honours, on account of the affitance they are faid to have 
given them in an engagement again't the Latins ; in which, 
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appearing mounted on white horfes, they turncd the {cale of 
victory in their favour, for which a temple was ereGed to 
them in the forum. 

CASTOREA, in Botany. Plum, See Doranra Plus 
mieru. 

CASTOREUM, in the Materia Medica, See Castor. 

CASTORIA, in Geography, a lake of European Tur- 
key, in the province of Macedonia, and alfo a town of the 
fame name; 30 miles W. of Edefia.—Alfo, a river of Eu- 
ropean Turkey, which empties itfelf into the lake to which 
it gives name, in Macedonia; and the. name is afterwards 
changed into Viftritza. 

CASTORUM Lacus, in Ancient Geography, Caflorum 

plum, or Caflorum nemus, a place of Italy, 12 miles 
rom Cremona, according to Tacitus; called Cafforis Jucus 
by Orofius, where Cecina, Vitellius’s general, was defeat- 
ed by the troops of Otho. 

CASTRA, the Latin term for a camp, has given name 
to a great number of places; fome of the principal of which 
we fhall mention: e.g. Caftra, a town of India, on this fide 
of the Ganges, placed by Ptolemy in the country of the Sa- 
lacenians.—A place or town of Norica, in the Itin, of 
Anton.—A town of Macedonia, marked in Auton. Itin. 


on the route from Otraato to Conftantinople, in pafiing by 


Macedonia, between Scirtiana and Heraclea.—A place of 
Italy, N.E. of Tergefte.—C. Alexandri, a place of Africa, 
in Marmarica ; and alfo a place of Egypt near Pelufium.—C, 
Annibalis, aport of Italy, in Magsa Grecia, on the peninfala 
formed by the gulfs Scyllaceus and Tarentinus, according to 
Pliny.—C. Cecilia, Caceres, a town of Spain, in Lufitania, 
S. of Rufticiana.—C. Cornelia, a place of Africa Propria, 
according to Pliny and Mela. It is called by Julius Cefar 
and Ptolemy, C. Corneliana ; and is the place where Scipio 
Africanus firft encamped when he landed in Africa. It oc- 
cupied a tongue of land, called ‘* Gellah,” about 2 ftadia 
broad, and was the moft northern and rugged part of the 
promontory of Apollo, fituate in Africa, N. of Carthage. 
—C. Cyri, the place where Cyrus encamped when he 
marched his army into Lydia, again{t Craefus, mentioned by 
Quintus Curtius and Arrian.—C. Deliia, or Lelia, a place 
of Africa, near C. Cornelia and the river Bagradas, accord- 
ing to Mela.—C. Dan, a place of Palefline, between Zee 
rah and Efhtaol, in the trive of Dan, where the fpint of 
the Lord began to move Samfon.. Judges xii. 25. Jofh. 
xix. 41.—Alfo, another place of Paleftine, in the tribe of 
Judah, behind Kirjath-Jearim. Judges xviit, 12.—C, Ex. 
ploratorum, a place in the Ifle of Albion, mentioned ia the 
fecond route of Antonine’s Itinerary. If B/atum Bulgium, 
(which fee) was really at Middleby, as Horfley renders pro- 
bable, every circumftance leads us to fix the Caftra Explo- 
ratorum at Netherby, and the moat at a {mall diftance from 
it; for at the former there was a famons Roman town, and 
at the other an exploratorycamp. Both thefe places are at 
a proper diftance from Blatum Bulginm on the one hand, 
and Luguvallium on the other, and firuated on the military 
way which led from the one to the othen—C. Felicia, a 
place in the ifland of Sardinia.—C. Galba, an epifcopal fee 
of Africa, in Numidia.—C. Gemina, a town of Spaip, in 
the diftri& of Hifpalis, according to Pliny > which was tri- 
butary to the Romans.—C. Germanorum, a place of Africa, 
in Mauritania Cefarienfis, according to Ptolemy; near a 
{mall ifle E. of the promontory of Apollo.—C. Hannibalis, 
Caffello, a place of Italy, in Brutium, at a {mall diftance 
N.E. of Scylacium. See C. Annibalis.—C. Herculis, a town 
of Germany, occupied, according to Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, by the Romans. It was one of the feven places on the 
Rhine, which Julian repaired ; and was fituated tenis ee 
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the place where Drufus opened a canal for difcharging the 
waters of the Rhine into the Iffel.—C, Julia, a town of 
Spain, placed by Pliny in Lufitania.—C. Lapidariorum, a 

ace of Rgypt, in the Thebaide.—C. Manuaria, a town of 
§ ain—C, AMonorum, a place of Afia, in Mefopotamia, W, 
of mount Singare.—C. Nova, a maritime place of Africa, in 
Mauritania Cefarienfis, marked in the Itinerary of Anto- 
nine on the route from Cala to Rufucurrum, between ‘Ta. 
fagora and Ballene.—C, Pofdhumiana, the camp of Polthn- 
mius, a place of Spain, in the vicinity of Ucubis, fortified 
and garrifoned by Cxfar,—C, Pretoria, a place of Rome, 
near the porta Vintinalis, Lt was a kind of citadel, accord- 
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ing to Pliny, where Tiberius afflembled the pretorian co. 
horts, It was enclofed by walls, ditches, and towers, and 
had atemple, an arfenal, baths, fountains, &c.—-C. Puero- 
rum, a place of Africa, in Mauritania Cerfarienfis, between 
the colony of Gilva and Portus Divinus.—C, Recina, a place 
in Rhwetia, -C. Seberianenfis, an epifcopal fee of Africa, in 
Mauritania Cafarienlis—C. Trajana, a place in the vicinity 
of Ribnik,’ a {mall town on the banks of the Aluta, in Da- 
cia,—C. Zyriorum, a particular place of Egypt, in the en. 
virons of Memphis, according to Herodotes.—C, Val, an 
epifcopal fee in the patriarchate of Antioch, under the me- 
tropolis of Anazarbus, 
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